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I. 
LUTHER'S CHILDHOOD AND SCHOOLDAYS. 


Martın LUTHER was born in Eisleben 
on the 10th day of November, 1483, 
exactly four hundred years ago. On the 
following day he was baptized in St. 
Peters Church in Eisleben, and he re- 
ceived the name Martin, because born 
on the eve of St. Martin of Tours. 
The surname Luther, which is the same 
as Lothar or Lothaire, signifies “one who 
has horour in the host.” -Emperors and 
princes had borne the namo, and admirers 
of the Reformer have found in it an ovi- 
denco that he came originally of a noblo 
stock. He himself made no such claim. “I 
ama peasant’s son,” he said ; “ my father, 
grandtather, and all my ancestors were 
simple peasants.” He was never ashamed 
of his peasant ancestry, and to his famili- 
arity with the‘life of the German people 
he owed not a little of his influence as 
a preacher and writer. His father, John 
Luther, was a miner, and came from the 
villaze of Mohra, near Eisenach, in Thur- 
ingia. His mother, Margaret Lindemann, 
was a native of Neustadt, in the Bishop- 
ric of Würzburg. They were industri- 
ous, God-fearing people. John or Hans 
Luther was an upright and unusually 
intelligent man. Although a simple 
miner, he was fond of books, and had 
the reverence for learning which is 
often found in the better class of the 
German peasantry. Hans and his wife 
wore both strict disciplinarians, and 
young Martin was treated with such 
severity at home that he lived in constant 
dread of punishment. In after-days he 
spoke with disapproval of the severe 
treatiment he experienced in his youth; 
but he cordially acknowledged that his 
parents acted with a good intention, 
und were misled by the false educational 
maxims of the time, He retained for 
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them through lifo a very warm affec- 
tion, and when he drow up a marriage 
service for the Protestants of Germany, 
he preserved their humble names in the 
formula: “ Hans, wilt thou take Gretha ?” 

Not long after the birth of their first- 
born, Luthers parents removed from 
Eisleben to Mansfeld, and in Mansfeld 
the future Reformer received his earliest 
impressions of life. He was sent to 
school, and was instructed in the usual 
elements of education. He was taught 
the catechism, the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 
He was also instructed in the Latin 
grammar. But the discipline of the 
school knew no mercy, and there, as 
well as at home, he lived in fear of the 
rod. No marvel that one brought up 
in such a fashion found it hard to 
believe in a loving Ruler of the Universe, 
when he saw all who bore rule upon earth 
so terrible to those under them. We 
know little of Luther’s religious feelings 
during boyhood. The processions of the 
Church made an impression upon his 
imaginative temperament, and he wonld 
sometimes listen to the sermons which 
were preached in the great church 
of the town, which was named after St. 
George, the Dragon-slayer. But he does 
not seem to have heard much fitted to 
draw his heart to God; for, speaking of 
the preachers to whom he listened in his 
youth, he once said that they preached 
the fire of hell rather than the tidings 
of great joy, and transformed the Saviour 
into a terrible judge, who would condemn 
men according to their deserts. 

When Martin was fourteen years of 
age he was sent to Magdeburg to attend 
school. Afterwards he went to Eisenach 
for the same purpose, for Hans Luther's 
circumstances had improved, and he was 
resolved that his son should be a scholar. 
But the boy’s life in Eisenach was one of 
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hardship. He often sang on the streets 
begging bread for the love of God. His 
sweet singing attracted the notice ofa 
benevolent matron, named Ursula, the 
wife of Conrad Cotta, and she received 
him under her roof. Luther remem- 
bered with gratitude the kindness of 
this lady, “the pious Shunamite;” and 
he never forgot his hard experiences. as a 
poor scholar in LEisonach. ‘Do not 
despise,” he once said, “the boys who 
try to earn bread by chanting before your 
door, ‘ Bread for the love of God’ (Panem 
popa Deum). I have done the same.” 

is admission into the household of the 
Cottas, who were one of the first families 
in Eisenach, was the one bright episode in 
Luther’s boyhood. 


II. 
LUTHER A STUDENT IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
ERFURT. 

In the summer of the year 1501 
Luther entered the University of Erfurt. 
Erfurt was at the time famous through- 
out Germany as a school of learning. 
In the academic atmosphere his intel- 
lectual ambitions were awakened, and 
he applied himself to study with great 
earnestness. The new learning and the 
old learning flourished side by side; 
there were distinguished representatives 
of the new learning in Erfurt, and Luther 
learned to read the great ‘Roman 
classics, and all his life he cherished a 
love for his Latin books. He also studied 
the philosophy of the schoolmen under 
distinguished masters. Of this philo- 
sophy, and the theology connected with 
it, he became in after-years a passionate 
opponent; but he never regretted that 
he made a thorough study of it, for had 
he been less learned in scholastic lore 
than he was, his protests against it 
might have been regarded as the 
jealousy of an ignorant man of the 
learning which he does not possess. 
Luther became well known in tho 
University as a student of fine genius, 
from whom great things were antici- 
pated. In the year 1502 he took the 
first academical degree, that of Bachelor 


of Philosophy. Luther was popular 
among his fellow-students as a jovial 
companion and a lover of song and 
music. His morals were pure; but he 
was a stranger to religious peace. Often 
would he say to himself, “ When wilt 
thou become religious, and gain the 
favour of God?” but he was never able 
to convince himself that he enjoyed the 
Divine favour. The sudden death of a 
friend brought his uneasy thoughts to 
a crisis, and the young Bachelor of 
Philosophy, who was destined by his 
father for the profession of law, resolved 
to abandon the world and enter the 
cloister. He invited his friends to a 
simple feast ; the evening was spent in 
merry talk, in music and song; and at 
the close he told his astonished friends 
of his resolve. He then bade them 
farewell, and taking two books, a Virgil 
and a Plautus, with him, he went through 
the silent streets and knocked for 
admission at the gate of the Augustinian 
monastery. : 


ITT. 
_ LUTHER IN THE MONASTERY. 


Luther was received with great satis- 
faction by the Augustines. They were 
pleased to see a distinguished member 
of the University join their order, but 
they were determined to make him feel 
that he was now a monk, and must not 
expect to be treated as a privileged 
person. He had to sweep rooms and 
perform other menial services, and he 
was sent through the streets with a sack 
on his back to beg for the monastery. 
Luther bore all these indignities with 
meckness and even with gladness. They 
were part of the discipline which would 
gain for him God’s favour. But he 
remained a stranger to the peace of soul 
which he had expected to find within 
the cloister walls. It was a cruel dis- 
appointment. He had turned his back 
upon the pleasures and honours of the 
world, and had taken his place among 
holy monks, and he still found himself a 
sinful man, whom the very thought of 
God filled with terror, His endeavours 
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to orucify the flesh by fastings and 


vigils only increased his misery, for 


they brought on bodily illness. On one 
occasion he was found in his cell in a 
state of unconsciousness, from which he 
only awoko at the sound of the music 
which he loved. He would probably 
have fallen a victim to religious mad- 
ness, had not comforters come to him. 
The first of his comforters was an aged 
monk whose name is unknown. Perceiv- 
ing that Luther was in trouble about his 
sins, he repeated to him the words of the 
Apostles’ Creed, “I believe in the forgive 

ness of sins.” When Luther replied that he 
30 believed in the forgiveness. of sins, the 
monk replied,“ You must believe not only 
in the forgiveness of the sins of David and 
of Peter, for this creed the devils believe. 
It is the command of God that we should 
believe that our sins are forgiven.” 

The second comforter who came to 
Luther was Staupitz, the vicar-general 
of the Augustines in Germany. He 
bocame interested in the distracted young 
brother Augustine, as Luther was now 
called, for ho had changed his name on 
entering the monastery. He perceived 
that his fears arose from false views of 
the character of God, and he gave him 
wise and cheerful counsels. ‘Oh, my 
friend,” he said to him, “1 have vowed 
to the holy God more than a thousand 
times that I would live a holy life, and 
never have I kept my vows. I now 
make no more vows, for I know well I 
shall not keep them. If God will not be 
merciful to me for Christ’s sake, and 
grant me a happy death when I leave 
this world, [ cannot, with all my vows 
and good works, stand before Him. I 
must perish.” And again he said to 
him: * Why do you distress yourself 
with speculations and high thoughts? 
Look to the wounds of Jesus Christ, to 
the blood which He has shed for you; it 
is there you will see the mercy of God. 
Instead of torturing yourself for your 
faults, cast yourself into the arms of the 
Redeemer. Do not shrink from Him; 
God is not against you—it is you who 
are averse from God.” Luther listened 


with trembling joy to the words of 
Staupitz. He also read constantly a 
small Latin Bible which the monks had 
given to him; and by degrecs the gentle 
peace from heaven took possession of his 
soul. ‘The words of Scripture, which had 
first seemed big with terror, now turned 
to him their hopeful sides; they came 
skipping to him, he said, like friends. 
The words which the Apostle quotes, 
“ The just shall live by faith,” robbed the 
awful word righteousness of its terror. 


IV. 


PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WITTEN BERG. 


We pass over an interval of abcut 
seven years. Luther is still an Augus- 
tinian monk, and wears the dress of his 
order, but he is ro longer a mendicant 
on the strects of Erfurt, but a doctor 
of theology, a distinguished professor at 
the University of Wittenberg, whcse 
fame drew students to the University. 
It was as an expounder of Scripture that 
Luther was famous as a professor. He 
lectured to his students on the books of 
the Bible, specially on the Psalms and 
on the Epistle to the Romans. The 
Epistle to the Romans had long fasci- 
nated him, but at first it was with the 
fascination of terror: the words of the 
Apostle, that the righteousness of 
God is revealed from heaven, seemed un- 
speakably awful. But with the help of 
St. Augustine he came to a different con- 
clusion regarding the meaning of the 
Apostle. This righteousness or justice 
of God was not, he thought, to be re- 
garded as His punitive justice, but that 
righteousness which justifies the sinner. 
The discovery filled his heart with joy, 
and he seemed to pass out of the darkness 
and misery of hell through the opening: 
portals of Paradise. On several oc- 
casions in after life did the words of the 
Apostle bring sudden light to Luther’s 
soul when he was in spiritual perplexity. 
“The just shall live by faith,” became 
indeed, the maxim of his life. 

The secret of Luther’s eminence as 
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an expounder of Scripture lay in the 
deep fund of spiritual experience which 
he possessed. He knew what spiritual 
perplexity was, he had made his way 
painfully into light, and he had ex- 
perienced the power of Scripture to 
bring comfort to a doubting spirit. “ As 
they listened to him,” says one who 
heard him, “men felt that after a dark 
night a new light had arisen on Scripture 
doctrine. He pointed out the difference 
between Law and Gospel, and drew the 
hearts of men to the Son of God.” 

Luther was at first very unwilling to 
preach, but having been persuaded to 
begin, he preached continually in the 
churches of Wittenberg, and the people 
flocked to hear him, for he was one of the 
most interesting as well as most impres- 
sive of preachers. 


V. 
LUTHER OPPOSES THE SALE OF INDULGENCES. 


Luther was still an obedient son of 
the Church of Rome. He had himself 
visited Rome on the business of his 
order, and he knew that there were great 
practical abuses in the Romish Church, 
and he was well aware that Romish 
theologians had little love for the 
theology of free grace which was dear 
to him. But he hoped that all abuses, 
practical and doctrinal, would be re- 
formed by means of the preaching of the 
Gospel, and he had a profound reverence 
for the city which was the centre of 
Christendom, and for the Head of 
Christendom, the Roman Pontiff. He 
was forced into an attitude of opposition 
to Rome against his will. It was indeed 
impossible that the new religious life of 
Germany should acquiesce in the rule of 
a Church which had lost even a sense 
of decorum in matters the most sacred, 
Tho occupant of the Papal chair was 
Leo X., a cultivated, good-humoured 
pagan of the famous house of the Medici. 
He was anxious to obtain money to con- 
tinue the building of the great cathedral 
of St. Peter, which had been commenced 
by Julius II. He ordered a general sale 
of indulgences. In Germany, Albert, the 


an 
young Bishop of Mainz, had charge of 
the traffic in certain German provinces ; 
and one of his agents, 'Tetzel, a Domini- 
can monk, came to Juterbogkh, a place 
near Wittenberg. The Bull of the Pope 
conferred upon Tetzel the amplest powers 
of absolving from sin, and Tetzel, who 
was a shameless mountebank, carried 
out his mission with extravagant effron- 
try, and offered forgiveness of sins, in 
the widest sense of the word, to all 
who were willing to give him coin 
in return for it. Luther heard of the 
proceedings of Tetzel with amazement 
and indignation. Pardon of sin was 
in his view the most solemn and 
precious of the gifts of heaven, and he 
regarded a right apprehension of it as 
a free gift of God as the only satis- 
factory foundation of the religious life 
in man. To sell it like wares at a 
fair was a sin alike against God and 
against man. When people came to 
him in the confessional in Wittenberg 
and presented the indulgences of Tetzel, 
he refused to give heed to the paper, 
and refused absolution to all who 
would ‘not promise amendment of life. 
He preached against the traffic, and 
told his hearers that God required no 
penalty or satisfaction from man, who 
is simply exhorted in the Gospel to re- 
pent, to bear the cross of Christ, and to 
do good works. He then took a more 
decided step. On the day of All Saints, 
31st October, 1517, the people who went 
to service found a document affixed to 
the door of the Castle Church in Witten- 
berg which contained ninety-five theses 
or propositions against indulgences. 
They had been placed there by Luther. 

In the theses, Luther condemned in 
the strongest terms the misleading 
words of the preacher of the indulgences, 
He did not deny that the Pope possessed 
a distributive pardoning power, which 
was a declaration of the pardon of God, 
but he added with emphasis that the 
true treasure of the Church was the 
Holy Gospel of the glory and grace of 
God. While there was no denial of the 
Pope’s authority in the theses, 1t was not 
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difficult to read between the lines that 
` the writer was pained and surprised by 
the conduct of the head of the Church. 
He said that the shameless preaching of 
indulgences made it difficult to defend 
the dignity and honour of the Pope when 
such things were donein his name. The 
theses of Luther ran through all Christ- 
endom, we are told, as if angels them- 
selves had been the messengers who 
carried them. The long unuttered 
protest of the conscience of Germany 
against Rome found expression in the 
theses of the bold monk of Wittenberg. 
Applause came from most unexpected 
quarters. The Emperor Maximilian read 
them, and expressed his approval; and 
even Leo himself, with genuine Medician 
tolerance, said that brother Martin 
Luther was a man of fine genius. But 
Leo and his advisers soon became aware 
that a severe blow had been struck at 
the traffic in indulgences, and that the 
authority of the Pope over Germany was 
in danger. Attempts were made to 
silence Luther. He was summoned to 
meet Cardinal Cajetan at Augsburg, and 
a retractation of the theses was demanded 
of him. On his refusal, more subtle 
means were adopted. Charles of Multiz, 
himself a Saxon, was sent to Germany 
by the Pope as the bearer of the gift of 
the golden rose to the Elector of Saxony. 
He had a meeting with Luther, and 
endeavoured to convince him that the 
proceedings of Tetzel were disapproved 
of by the Pope, who was full of anxiety 
to reform the Church. Tetzel was dis- 
graced; Luther then consented to write 
a submissive letter to the Pope. But 
the controversy did not cease; even if 
Luther had desired it, it was not 
possible. After much hesitation, Rome 
resolved to issue a bull of excommunica- 
tion against the German heretic; but 
while the bull was on its way to 
Germany, Luther issued his famous 
“« Appeal to his Imperial Majesty and the 
Christian nobles of the German nation 
concerning the reformation of Christi- 
anity.” In this appeal he strove to 
awake the lay mind of Germany to the 


consciousness that laymen, as well as 
priests, had all the privileges and 
responsibilities of Christian men. They 
were all kings and priests, he said, 
although it was fitting that none should 
take upon himself to exercise the office 
of the priesthood without the consent of 
the community. He spoke with greater 
severity than formerly of the Pope, who 
called himself the vicar of Christ; but 
‘instead of imitating the lowliness of his 
Master, surrounded himself with a 
splendour which rivalled that of em- 
perors and kings. He concluded by 
advising the Germans to drive the Pope’s 
legates out of Germany, lest Papal 
tyranny should do there what it had 
already done in Italy. Another book 
followed from Luther’s pen on “ The 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church.” 
In this book he inveighs against the 
tyranny exercised by the Papacy over 
the human conscience. Christian people, 
he said, had been carried captive to 
Babylon, and had been stripped of what 
belonged to them in virtue of their 
baptism! The bull condemning Luther 
was entrusted to John Eck, the chancellor 
of the University of Ingoldstadt. But the 
instrument, once so terrible to the highest 
as well as the lowest, had lost its power. 
It was received with ridicule; in some 
places its publication was forcibly 
prevented. Luther declared his inten- 
tion to disregard it, and to appeal to a 
General Council of the Church. On the 
10th of December, 1520, he caused a 
placard to be placed on the walls of the 
University, in which he invited the 
professors and students to repair next 
morning at nine o'clock to the east gate 
of the city. A crowd assembled at the 
spot, where they found a fire already 
kindled. Luther appeared, and after 
casting the Papal decretals and other 
writings into the fire, he committed to the 
flames the bull against himself. 


. VI. 
LUTHER BEFORE THE DIET OF WORMS, 


The young Emperor Charles V. was 
concerned about the religious troubles 
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which had arisen in Germany. The 
Pope desired him to employ his power, 
and as a faithful son of the Church to 
silence the heretical monk. But Luther 
had won the hearts of the German 
people, and was protected by his prince, 
the Elector of Saxony; and Charles was 
not disposed to increase the number of his 
enemies. At length it was agreed that 
Luther should be summoned to appear 
before the Imperial Diet which was to be 
held in Worms. On the 24th day of 
March, 1521, the summons was put into 
his hand in Wittenberg by an imperial 
herald. A safe-conduct was granted to 
him. 

He received the summons with quiet 
courage. He bade a cheerful farewell 
to his friends, and exhorted them to 
stand fast in the truth he had taught 
them, should he not return. Melancthon 
wished to accompany him, but Luther 
would not permit it, as he looked to him 
to carry on his work should he perish. 
As he passed through the cities of 
Germany crowds thronged forth to see 
the bold monk who had defied Rome. 
In Erfurt, where he had formerly been 
a monk, he preached to the people in 
a simple earnest fashion, making no 
reference to himself and his own danger. 
When he drew near Worms, he received 
many friendly hints that the safe- 
conduct would not be respected, and that 
he should not appear before the Diet. 
Spalatin, the chaplain and confidential 
adviser of the Elector of Saxony, sent him 
a message to abstain from entering 
Worms. He replied in the famous words, 
“Go tell your master that should there 

as many devils at Worms as there 
are tiles on its roofs, I would enter it.” 
He entered Worms on the 14th of April, 
riding in an open waggon and in 
monk’s dress. He was accompanied by 
the imperial herald, and a number of 
friends who rode beside, to show their 
sympathy, and perhaps to afford him 
protection if needful. He descended at 
the house of the Knights of St. John, 
where a lodging had been provided for 
him. His arrival caused great excite- 


ment in Worms. The Romish party 
were vexed at his appearance ; they had 
hoped that he would remain away 
through fear, and that the Diet would 
condemn him in his absence. His friends, 
though pleased by his courage, trembled 
for his safety. On the 17th of April he 
received a summons to appear before the 
Diet at four o'clock that day. He spent 


the morning at the bedside of a sick 


friend, to whom He gave the sacrament. 
When the appointed hour drew near he 
went towards the Episcopal Palace, 
where the Emperor and the grandees of 
the empire were sitting; but the crowd 
in the streets was so great that he was 
obliged to pass through a garden to reach 
the door. He had to wait some time, as 
the Diet was engaged with other matters. 
During the interval, according to an old 
tradition, one of the most famous 
captains of the age, George von Freunds- 
berg, placed his hand on his shoulder and 
said, “Poor monk! poor monk! you are 
to hazard a more perilous march to-day 
than I or any other captain ever did. 
But if your cause is right, and you are 
sure of it, go on in God’s name, and be 
of good comfort. God will not forsake 
you.” Other words of comfort were 
whispered in his ear by the rough 
knights among whom he stood, for they 
were much touched by the pathetic lone- 
liness of his position. At six o'clock he 
was ushered into the presence of the 
august assembly. John Eck, the Chan- 
cellor of the Archbishop of Treves, as 
spokesman of the Diet, asked him whether 
certain books, whose titles were read 
in his hearing, were written by him, 
and whether’ he was willing to retract 
what he had written. Luther replied 
to the first question by a simple affir- 
mative; he desired time to prepare 
his answer to the second question. After 
some hesitation, the delay of a day was 
granted. Luther's enemies were jubilant, 
as they regarded his request for delay asa 
sign of indecision, and they hoped that 
the long-demanded retractation would be 
made on the morrow. 

When the hour arrived, Luther was 
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again summoned into the presonce of 
the Diet, and required to give his answer. 
He then quietly but firmly declined to 
retract anything he had written, but 
admitted that he had sometimes spoken 
with an unbecoming violence. “I 
admit,” he said, “ that I have often been 
more rough and violent than religion 
and my gown warrant. I do not give 
myself out for a saint. It is not my life 
and conduct that I am discussing before 
you, but the doctrine of Jesus Christ.” 
He concluded by expressing his willing- 
nessto retract any portions of his writings 
which could be shown to contradict Holy 
Scripture. Eck again rose and said that 
Luther had introduced questions which 
could not be considered by the Diet. 
What had been decided by Church 
councils could not be treated as doubtful, 
and Luther must say in a word whether 
he would retract or not. Luther’s spirit 
was roused, and he replied, with a touch 
of that humour which never deserted 
him, “Since your Imperial Majesty 
and your highnesses ask for a short 
and simple answer, you shall have one 
without teeth or horns. Unless con- 
vinced by Holy Scripture or by clear 
reasons from other sources, I cannot 
retract. To councils or to the Pope 
I cannot defer, for they have often 
erred. My conscience is a prisoner to 
God’s Word. God help me! Amen!” 
Eck again rose to speak, and was about 
to begin a discussion on the authority of 
councils, but the young Emperor had 
heard enough, and gave a sign that tbe 
matter was at an end.’ It was at this 
juncture that Luther uttered the memor- 
able words, “I cannot du otherwise. 
Here I stand; God help me! Amen!” 
Various attempts were made by means 
of private interviews to persuade Luther 
to retreat from the position he had taken 
up; but they proved futile. The 
Emperor, a gloomy young despot, was 
not favourably impressed by Luther’s 
words, but he was not destitute of senti- 
ments of honour, and he firmly refused 
to infringe the safe-conduct which he 
had granted, although he was strongly 


urged to commit Luther to a dungcon. 
On the 21st of April, the Reformer left 
Worms with an imperial safe-conduct 
for his return to Wittenberg. On the 
26th of May an imperial decree was 
issued against him and all his adherents. 
Luther had now ventured to disobey 
and even to defy the two most holy and 
august authorities uponearth. The Pope 
sat in the chair of St. Peter, and was 
looked upon as tho earthly representative 
of the Lord of Heaven. To disobey him 
was to disobey Christ. The claim of 
the Emperor to obedience was scarcely 
less sacred. He was the representative 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and to him 
Christ had committed the sword, that he 
might command the obedience of men to 
the decrees of Holy Church. But a 
new world of thought had been opened 
tc mankind through the knowledge of 
Holy Scripture and the revival of let- 
ters. Modern theology, modern philo- 
sophy, modern science, and idcas of 
equality and freedom, all the humane 
aspirations of the modern world, were 
already struggling for expression in the 
hearts of men. But how were they to 
find expression so long as two awful 
voices kept repeating, “ Thou shalt not 
think except as the Pope decrees, nor 
act except as the Emperor commands” ? 
Luther by refusing to obey those voices 
opened tle great drama of modern 
history. It was the apparent victo 
of the weak over the strong; but vih 
Luther there was also strength.. He 
was strong through his faith in a living 
God. This was not only the source 
of his own personal courage, it was 
the secret of his great power as a 
religious leader. He broke the spell 
of the potent names of Pope and Emperor 
by invoking a higher name. It was his 
perire religious convictions rather than 
is scorn of error and folly that enabled 
him to overcome Rome. There had 
been many before him who denounced 
the errors and abuses of the Church of 
Rome. Men listened to them with 
pleasure and with approval, but such 
appeals could not induce them to leave 
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the shelter of a Church which, with all its 
faults, seemed the safest refuge earth had 
to offer for sinful men. Luther succceded 
where others had failed, because he did 
not content himself with destroying the 
earthly sanctuary, but pointed them to 
another and better sanctuary, where 
sinful men could find rest in the joyful 
confidence of God’s love. 


VII. 
LUTHER ON THE WARTBURG. 


Luther left Worms with the intention 
of returning to Wittenberg, but his 
friends there looked for his coming in 
vain. They feared that he had fallen a 
victim to the malice of his enemies, and 
a feeling of deep indignation was aroused 
against his supposed murderers. But he 
was in safe and kindly keeping. His 
prince, the Elector of Saxony, who was 
proud of the courage he had shown 
before the Diet, caused him to be seized 
in a forest near to Eisenach, and he was 
conducted to the old castle of the Wart- 
burg, which had been the great meeting- 
place of the mediæval minstrels, and the 
home of Elizabeth of Hungary. He was 
detained there in honourable and gentle 
captivity. In order the better to conceal 
him from his enemies, he wore the dress 
of a knight, and went by the name of 
“Knight George.” At first he enjoyed the 
quiet of the place. He dated his letters 
when he wrote to friends, “ From Patmos,” 
“From the Region of the Air,” or “ From 
the Region of the Birds.” He endeavoured 
toaccommodate himself to the ways of the 
place, and even joined in the hunt. He 
was not altogether successful in his 
efforts to pass as a knight. On one occa- 
sion he saved the life of a young hare in 
an unsportsmanlike fashion, and con- 
cealed it in the sleeve of his coat. The 
hounds found it nevertheless, and killed 
it by biting through the cloth. Luther 
made a parable out of the incident, and 
compared the fate of the hunted animals 
to men who were pursued by Satan and 
the Pope. He felt little admiration for 
the chase after such harmless creatures. 


He would have liked it better, he said, 
had it been a chase after bears and 
wolves. 

He soon settled down to his books. He 
opened a correspondence with his friends, 
who were delighted to learn that their 
“ Elias ” was not lost to them as they had 
feared. He wrote much, and his writings 
were sent to Wittenberg, where they were 
printed, and eagerly read in all parts of 
Germany. But he fretted under the 
forced separation from his friends, and 
his work; and he suffered much from his 
constitutional despondency, which wus 
aggravated by bad health. He was 
assailed by spiritual temptations ; but the 
well-known story that the devil appeared 
to him in a bodily form, and that he 
threw his inkstand at him, is a late 
legend, wholly unworthy of credit. 


VIII. 
LUTHER RETURNS TO WITTENBERG. 


After a stay of about a year on the 
Wartburg, Luther returned to Witten- 
berg. He left his place of security 
secretly and without the permission of 
the Elector. He knew that he incurred 
personal risk, for he was under the ban 
of the empire, but he was convinced from 
the letters he received that his presence 
was urgently needed in Wittenberg. 
During his absence some ardent spirits, 
headed by Carlstadt, had abolished the 
mass with riot and disorder, and were 
endeavouring to force the Reformed faith 
and worship upon all their fellow-citizens. 
Prophets had come forward who claimed 
to have special revelations from God, 
despised all human learning, and even 
spoke lightly of Holy Scripture as no 
longer sufficient for the new era of the 
Holy Ghost. Melancthon was perplexed, 
and so was the good Elector, who said 
that asa layman he would not venture 
to decide on such matters, but if the 
prophets came from God, he would rather 
descend from his throne than oppose them. 
The whole city was in an uproar, and a 
reign of fanaticism and of anarchy seemed 
imminent, Luther appeared in his pulpit 
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on the 9th of March, 1522; the people 
knew of his arrival, and the church was 
filled to overflowing. He began by 
praising the zeal of his hearers, but he 
told them that love was needful in 
Christians as well as faith. He blamed the 
violence which had been used against the 
mass and its adherents, and he reminded 
his hearers of the conduct of St. Paul in 
Athens, who did not overturn the idola- 
trous altars, but preached a word that 
took possession of men’s hearts, and in 
time the altars fell. It was their busi- 
ness to preach and to confess the truth, 
but not to put constraint upon others; 
if compulsion were used, the only result 
would be pretence and hypocrisy; for 
men would through fear profess what 
they did not believe. For a whole 
week he preached in this fashion, until 
he became master of the storm. He made 
short work of the pretensions of the 
prophets, who left the city in disgust. 
Luther’s conduct at this juncture is a 
striking example of the wisdom and 
moderation which he possessed, and 
which his impetuous language sometimes 
obscured. He understood better than any 
of the Reformers tho spiritual character 
of Christianity. He perceived that the 
mission of the Christian teacher was to 
persuade men, and that full toleration 
must be exercised towards those whose 
minds were as yet unconvinced. He had, 
moreover, strong conservative Instincts, 
and great respect for civil government as 
an ordinance of God. This led him to 
oppose the great social revolution which 
broke out later, and which led to wars 
between the peasants and the lords in 
various parts of Germany. The peasants 
had been for a period cruelly oppressed by 
the lords. Many rights which originally 
belonged to them had been gradually 
filched away ; but the memory of their lost 
rights remained. ‘The words of Luther, 
and of others regarding the rights of 
Christian men, fanned the smouldering 
flame of discontent, and the peasants 
presented to the lords a series of demands 
in which spiritual and civil griev- 
ances were curiously blended. They 


- Luther, who 


demanded a free gospel, and leave to 
choose their own pastors ; liberty to fish 
in the rivers, to huut, and to cut fire vood 
in the forests. They hoped much from 
had spoken with such 
boldness against ecclesiastical tyranny. 
He was deeply moved by their wrongs, 
and when they rose in revolt he issued 
an address to the princes and nobles, in 
which he said that they had none but 
themselves to thank for the revolt of 
the peasants, for they had driven them 
mad by their oppressions. But he denied 
that the peasants had any right to raise 
the standard of war in the name of 
Christianity. However just might be 
their demands, it was their duty as 
Christians to suffer wrong rather than to 
avenge themselves. Christians, he said, 
do not fight with swords and harque- 
busses, but with the cross and patience, 
as did their captain, Christ. Luther has 
been blamed for the small sympathy he 
showed to those who were secking to 
recover their natural rights from their ` 
oppressors; but he acted wisely in 
refusing to sanction the inscription of the 
evangelical name upon a banner of war. 
The religious wars which followed 
the Reformation—in which half the 
benefits of the Reformation were lust— 
show the wisdom of Luther's decision. 
The Protestant hero, with the sword in 
the one hand and the Bible in the other, 


-is as truly an offender against the law of 


Christ as the Romish bigot, with bis 
supplications for victories and his Te 
Deums over massacres. 

Luther departed from his own excellent 
principles at a later period in the peasant 
war, when, roused to anger by the ex- 
cesses committed by the peasants, he coun- 
selled the lords to shoot them like mad 
dogs. To fight with the cross and patience, 
and not with the sword, is as much in- 
cumbent upon oppressive lords as upon op- 
pressed peasants. 


IX. 
LABOURS FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL. 


The disturbances which had arisen in 
Wittenberg and elsewhere compelled the 
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Elector and the Reformers to lay down 
rules for the guidance of the Church in 
its new circumstances. A visitation of 
the Church thoughout the Electorate 
was commanded, and Melancthon drew up 
a series of instructions for the guidance 
of the ministers. Luther also in a more 
informal way, and more by way of advice 
than of command, published directions 
regarding the public worship. In these 
advices he gave the first place to the 
preaching of the Word of God. The one 
thing needful, he said, is that Mary sit 
at the feet of Jesus, and daily hear His 
word. But otner parts of the Divine 
service were not neglected. He wrote a 
book in Latin called “ The Form of the 
Mass,” intended for the use of the clergy. 
He retained the word “ Mass” notwith- 
standing some remonstrances, as it did 
not contain in it the idea of sacrifice, and 
was from long use familiar to the people. 
He also retained the Latin service of the 
Romish Church in an altered and 
shortened form. But he counselled that 
the Scripture lessons should be read in 
German, and that some German hymns 
should be sung besides the Latin hymns 
of the ancient service. He found great 
difficulty in obtaining German hymns 
worthy of being used in Divine worship. 
Bat in the year 1524 a collection ap- 
peared of those which were in use in the 
churches of Wittenberg. The best of 
them were by Luther himself; and he 
continued to write hymns for his dear 
Germans all his life. His hymns are 
still sung in the German churches. 
They are eminently characteristic—bold 
and rugged, like battle-songs, but full 
of kindling emotion, and joyful trust in 
God. He also wrote a catechism for the 
young, which was published with 
rude illustrations, to make it more 
attractive. The better instruction of 
the young wasa subject in which he took 
mush interest. With the dissolution of 
the monasteries many schools ceased to 
exist, and ho saw with grief the great 
neglect of the education of the young. 
He published an appeal to the burgo- 
masters and town councillors of the 


cities in German lands, in which he 
urgently requested money for the great 
cause of education. Money had been 
spent, he said, with no sparing hand on 
indulgences, masses, and pilgrimages ; 
surely it ought now to be spent upon 
the better object of the education of 
children. “If a man gives a gulden 
for a war against the Turks, is it 
too much to expect that he should give 
a hundred to train a child to Christian 
manhood ?” 

Luther’s ideas regarding education 
were enlightened and liberal. He wished 
to see literature and the languages 
studied—especially those languages in 
which the Holy Scripture was written. 
These, he said, were the scabbard in 
which the sword of the Spirit rests, the 
shrine that contains the precious jewels 
of the faith. He warned the Germans 
that if they lost the languages, and 
relapsed into their former ignorance, 
they might readily come again under 
the dominion of the Pope. He was 
anxious to see public libraries estab- 
lished, which should contain not only 
the writings of the Fathers of the Church, 
but those of the heathen orators and 
poets, for they also made known the 
wonderful works of God. Luther was 
no less a friend of the fine arts. He 
gave to music the highest place next to 
theology, and it was the delight and 
solace of his life. He was the friend of 
painters and of poets, and eagerly read 
whatever poetry appeared in the German 
language. His love for letters and art 
softened his naturally rugged character, 
and it prevented him from going to 
those fanatical extremes which are the 
special danger of uneducated men when 
they set about the reformation of abuses 
in Church or State. 


X. 
TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 
In his retreat on the Wartburg 
Luther began a German translation of 


the New Testament. On his return to 
Wittenberg he continued the work 
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with the assistance of Melancthon, 
whose Greek scholarship was greatly 
superior to his own. More than one 
German translation of the Bible was 
already in existence, but these transla- 
tions had been made, not from the 
original Hebrew and Greek, but from 
the Latin Vulgate, and were in many 
places maccurate. The style in which 
they were written was stiff and formal, 
and unsuited to the common people. 
Luther set himself to produce a transla- 
tion in a clear and homely style which 
the people would read with pleasure. 
But he saw that it was needful, in 
translating the Bible, to avoid all 
expressions which had mean and un- 
dignified associations. It was not 
always easy, especially as the German 
language had not developed all its 
resources, to avoid both extremes, and 
to light upon expressions which were 
neither learned nor vulgar. Often he 
would seek for hours for the fitting 
word, and not always with complete 
success. Infinite care was bestowed upon 
matters that appear of subordinate im- 
portance. Spalatin, who was a courtier 
and judge of jewels, was consulted about 
the naming of the precious stones 
which are mentioned in the twenty-first 
chapter of Revelation. Foreign scholars 
were consulted regarding the coins 
mentioned in the New Testament, that 
they might receive fitting names. 
Melancthon desired to introduce a 
Roman chart of Palestine. His idea 
was not carried out for some reason, but 
the proposal shows that he was aware 
of the close relation in which the Land 
stands to the Book. The work was 
completed in the autumn of 1522, and 
issued from a printer’s shop in Witten- 
berg. The first copy was sent to the 
Wartburg as a gift to the kind knight 
who had been Luther’s host during his 
stay there. The name of the translator 
did not stand on the title-page, and Luther 
would have gladly sent it forth with no 
words but its own. But the misunder- 
standing which had been caused by the 
words of others made it needful for 


him to say something by way of 
preface to guide the simple. In his 
general preface he defines the Gospel 
as a joyful proclamation regarding the 
true David, who contended with sin, 
death, and devil, and came forth victor 
from the conflict. He warns his readers 
against converting the Gospel into a 
‘“law-book,” and Christ into a “ Moses.” 
In estimating the value of the different 
books of the Bible, he judged them by 
a very subjective standard ; and set small 
store by those books in which he did 
not find plainly written the doctrine 
which he most loved. The touchstone, 
he said, by which to try a book was its 
relation to Christ. What did not teach 
Christ was not to be reckoned apostolic, 
even if written by St. Peter or St. Paul. 
But a book that preaches Christ is to be 
reckoned apostolic, even although Judas 
or Pilate was the writer. His favourite 
books were St. Paul’s Epistles, especially 
those to the Komans, Galatians, and 
Ephesians, and the Gospel of St. John, 
which he named the “ ‘lender Gospel,” 
“ chiefest among all, and greatly to be 
preferred to the other three.” 

The translation of the New Testament 
was followed by a translation of the Old 
Testament. The Bible of“ Dr. Martin 
Luther,” as they call it, is still the 
Bible of the German people. It is one 
of the very best translations of the Bible 
in any tongue—a translation in which 
the spirit of the original is admirably 
preserved. Its publication forms a 
great epoch in the development of the 
German language, as well as in religious 
history ; and its continued use has pre- 
served to the German people many 
beautiful and expressive words which 
would otherwise have been lost. 


XI. 

LUTHER'S MARRIAGE AND HOME LIFE. 

In the month of July 1525 Luther 
married Catherine von Bora, a nun who 
had fled from the convent and sought 
refuge in Wittenberg. The marriage 
created a great sensation. His enemies 
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rejoiced in what they regarded as his 
shame, and some of his friends were 
dubious of the wisdom of the step, for 
as a monk Luther had taken vows of 
celibacy. He had already declared all 
such vows as vain, and the monks had 
left the Augustinian monastery, in which 
he was living alone. The marriage 
proved a most happy one. His wife and 
he were most warmly attached, and she 
seems to have played her not very easy 
part with prudence and good sense. 

he was a person of some force of 
character, who ruled in her own sphere 
at home with authority. Luther play- 
fully termed her “ My Lord Catherine.” 
Children came to gladden the home with 
their games and songs: three boys and 
two girls were born. One of the boys 
was named Paul, after the Reformer’s 
favourite Apostle. Luther was a most 
affectionate “ house-father.” Child-lifoe 


interested him greatly, as it always. 


interests the man of genius. He often 
saw in it a parable of the life of faith. 
The naturalness, the trust, and the 
humility of children were beautiful to 
him because they were of the kingdom 
of heaven. God, ho said, looked with 
joy upon the life of children. On one 
occasion he watched the faces of his 
children as they stood around a table 
gazing at a plate of cherries, of which 
they hoped presently to partake. “ They 
are a picture,” said Luther, “of those 
who are rejoicing in hope (Rom. xii. 
12). Would that we could all look 
forward to the Day of Judgment with 
the same joyful hope!” The joy of his 
children sometimes formed a painful 
contrast to the gloom which clouded his 
own spirit. He once said when in such 
a mood, ‘ Would I had died in childhood ! 
I would willingly forego all the honour 
I have gained or am likely to gain in 
this world!” Two orphan nieces resided 
in his house, and an old aunt named 
Lene, who was a valued inmate, specially 
beloved by the children. She died in 
Luther’s house, and he went to her 
bedside and comforted her with the 
words, “ Like a child in its cradle shalt 


thou go to sleep in the faith of our dear 
Lord Christ, and on the morning dawn 
thou shalt wake again unto life eternal.” 
She answered, “ Ah, yes!” Luther then 
asked if she was troubled by fears. On 
her replying in the negative, he said, 
“This is not death, but sleep.” Many 
friends came to Luther's home. His 
friendships recall those of St. Paul. 
Never was there a more gencrous friend. 
Especially did he love “ our Philip,” as 
he called Melancthon, whom he was 
never tired of praising. It was at the 
evening meal that his friends gathered 
round him, and though he often came to 
the table sad, when he began to talk the 
sadness vanished, and he became the life 
of the company. He was the prince of 
talkers. His conversation ranged over 
every subject of human interest, and his 
genius and humour made every subject 
fresh and amusing. But there was 
serious purpose in his most mirthful 
talk; and those who came to his table 
never left it without having heard some 
gracious religious counsels. It was not 
always easy to provide for the large 
household with its many = guests. 
Although frugal in his own habits, 
Luther was lavish with his money when 
appealed to for help. His wife did not 
quite approve of his generosity, and 
sometimes blamed him for not taking 
advantage of his friendship with his 
prince to enrich himself. But Luther 
felt that it was better that he should 
remain a poor man, and he never grieved 
over his poverty. He once said to his 
children as he gave them his evening 
blessing, “Gulden I cannot leave you, 
but I leave you a rich God.” 

Luther had a great love for the 
beauties of nature, and sought under the 
free sky refreshment for body and mind. 
He spent much time in his garden, for he 
had a great delight in flowers. Ho once 
said, taking a rose in his hand, “If a man 
could make a rose, he would deserve to 
receive the kingdom of heaven as his re- 
ward.” He was fond too of watching the 
bees, and their delicate and orderly ways 
filled him with admiration. The beauties 
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of nature seldom failed to excite his 
devout affections. ‘If God,” he once 
said, “has made the transitory earthly 
kingdom so beautiful, with what beauty 
will He clothe His eternal kingdom !” 


XII. 


LUTHER AND THE EVANGELICAL CAUSE IN 
GERMANY. 


During the whole of his life, Luther 
was tho guiding spirit of the evan- 
gelical cause in Germany. But his 
position as a man under the ban of the 
empire kept him away from most of the 
memorable public scenes. He was not 
present at the Diet of Spire, which met 
in 1526, over which Ferdinand, brother of 
Charles V., presided. But he was present 
in spirit. His writings were sold in the 
streets when the Diet was going on, and 
his words inspired the chief actorson the 
side of the Reformed faith. It was no 
longer a cause represented by a solitary 
monk. The Elector John of Saxony, 
who had succeeded his brother, Philip, 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and other 
German princes, made such a bold con- 
fession of tho evangelical faith, that 
Ferdinand hesitated to carry out his 
brother's instructions, and to condemn all 
those who were not willing to submit to 
the Edict of Worms. In the meantime 
the Emperor had a quarrel with the 
Pope, and by his directions the Diet 
consented to grant temporary toleration 
to the professors of the evangelical faith. 
A second Diet was held in Spire in 1529, 
at which a decree was issued which 
deprived the professors of the Reformed 
faith of a large portion of the privileges 
which had been granted to them at 
the former Diet. It was on this occasion 
that the adherents of the Reformation 
made the famous protest which gained 
for them the name of Protestants. 

It was expected that war would break 
out between the partisans of the Emperor 
and the Protestants. Philip of Hesse 
was anxious, in view of such a war, to 
cement an alliance between the Protest- 


ants of Germany and the Swiss; but 


Luther was suspicious of political com- 
binations; and he regarded the Swiss 
with dislike, as he and Zwingle had a 
controversy regarding the Lord’s Supper. 
At the beginning, Luther was disposed 
to regard the Lord’s Supper as a mere 
symbolical act, which was the view of 
Zwingle; but he abandoned his earlier 
opinions, and adopted the view that in 
the Holy Supper the body of Christ is 
present “in, with, and under the bread 
and wine.” Luther was persuaded by 
Philip of Hesse to meet a deputation of the 
Swiss theologians. They met in October 
1526 at Marburg, in the castle of the 
Landgrave, who was present at the 
“ Colloquy.” Luther was in no compro- 
mising mood. At the commencement of 
the discussion he took a piece of chalk 
and wrote upon the velvet cover of the 
table the words, “© Hoc est. corpus meum ” 
(“ This is my body”). In the discussion 
that followed he was rude and violent 
to Zwingle, who adhered to his own view 
with a cold determination. At the end 
of the discussion, Zwingle offered the 
right hand of fellowship; but Luther 
refused the offered hand, saying that 
he was of another spirit, and that he 
could not recognise him as a member of 
Christ’s Church. It seemed as if tho 
fresh schism was to divide the infant 
Church; but at the earnest entreaties of 
the Landgrave the disputants consented 
to put on paper a confession of their 
respective faiths. It then appeared that 
they were so much at one on all other 
points that the folly of schism became 
apparent. They parted good friends, 
after having placed it on record, that 
although agreed on other points, they 
differed on the question of the Lord's 
Supper. 
XIII. 
THE DIET OF AUGSBURG. 


Luther was not present at the famous 
Diet of Augsburg. His prince, the 
Elector of Saxony, left him in the castle 
of Coburg, that he might be at no 
great distance from a conflict where his 
counsels were likely to be required. The 
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Emperor came to Augsburg on the 15th 
of June, 1530, and negotiations began 
between the contending parties. There 
was a desire on both sides to arrive 
at a peaccable settlement. Melancthon 
was the leading Protestant theologian, 
and he wrote the famous Confession of 
Augsburg. The document was sent to 
Coburg before it was presented, and 
Luther was requested to make what 
changes he thought fit. He returned it 
with approval, but made no changes, 
saying that changes from his pen would 
hardly suit the document, as he was not 
able to go so gently as Philip. The 
Confession of Augsburg is one of the 
most beautiful of the Reformed con- 
fessions. It was written in the interests 
of peace, and the writer was careful 
to say as little as possible to offend 
the Komish party. During the Diet, 
Melancthon made immenso efforts to 
bring about a friendly settlement. 
He offered to make concessions which 
offended some of the German princes, 
and especially the Swiss, who complained 
that he was “ walking backwards like a 
crab.” He was willing to acknowledge 
the existing episcopate on condition that 
the preaching of the Gospel was left free. 
He even offered to acknowledge the 
authority of the Pope. Tidings were 
brought to Luther of all that took place 
at Augsburg. “ Forests of letters ” came 
to him, and he wrote incessantly to Me- 
lancthon and to other friends. He saw 
that Melancthon was attempting the 
impossible, and was amused by his 
offer to acknowledge the Pope. He 
wrote to him that he knew that he was 
fearless about himself, but he gently 
blamed his over solicitude about the 
future of the Church. “I am of good 
courage,” he wrote, “about the cause, 
because I am certain it is the right cause, 
and the cause of Christ and of God. If 
we fall, Christ falls with us. I would 
rather fall with Christ than stand with 
the Emperor.” His own mood at this 
time is best shown by the hymn which 
he wrote, Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott 
(“A safe stronghold our God is still”), 


| dissuade 


which has been called “ The Marseillaise 
of the Reformation.” In one verse he 
sings — we quote Thomas Carlyle’s 
version— 


“With force of arms we nothing can, 
Full soon were we downridden: 
But for us fights the proper Man 

Whom God Himself has bidden.” 


Notwithstanding all the efforts of 
Melancthon, which were honestly 
seconded by not a few of the Romish 
party, the negotiations came to an end 
without a satisfactory settlement. The 
Protestant princes left the city to prepare 
for war, and the Emperor followed, 
meditating the same course. But the 
danger to which the Empire was exposed 
from an invasion of the Turks com- 
pelled him to grant peace to the Pro- 
testants; and in the year 1532, “The 
Religious Peace” was concluded at 
Nurnberg. 


XIV. 
DECLINING YEARS AND DEATH. 


During the rest of Luther’s life the 
sword hung over the Protestants of 
Germany. . The Emperor was intent on 
putting down the new doctrine by the 
sword, but the dangers which menaced 
the empire compelled him to exercise a 
reluctant toleration. Luther would have 
heeded little the external dangers, but he 
was deeply grieved by the evils which 
made their appearance in the evangeli- 
cal churches. Political intrigue took 
the place of trust in God, and some of 
those who bore the evangelical name 
brought discredit upon it. Philip of 
Hesse, the most gifted of the princes on 
the Protestant side, and a professed 
believer in the Reformed faith, brought 
dishonour upon the cause by the irregu- 
larities of his private life, which ended 
in a second marriage while his wife still 
lived. Luther and Melancthon have 
been much blamed for the part they took 
in this matter. They endeavoured by 
every argument in their power to 
Philip from the step he 
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meditated ; but they at length gave a 
reluctant sanction, on the ground that 
it was a lesser evil than a life of open 
immorality. 

Luther continued to labour till the end 
in the cause of evangelical truth. Tongue 
and pen were never idle. But despond- 
ency clouded his declining days. He had 
hoped that the preaching of the Gospel 
would work marvels in Germany, and he 
thought that Isaiah was looking forward 
to the sixteenth century when he spoke 
of the blossoming wilderness. But in his 
later years he mourned over the disappoint- 
ment of these hopes. His desponding 
utterances, however, must not be taken 
too seriously. Luther was a man of an 
impatient spirit, and often said more than 
he meant. He was suffering from bad 
health, and from the reaction consequent 
upon a life of constant toil and excite- 
ment. It has often been the fate of those 
great spirits who have conceived great 
plans for the benefit of mankind, and 
who have been filled with great hopes, 
to mourn in their latter days over 
failure, and the disappointment of their 
hopes. 

Luther often longed for release. In 
the last sermon which he preached in 
Wittenberg he said to his hearers that 
they were not to pray for his recovery if 
they heard that he was sick, for he was 
tired of the world, and the world was 
tired of him. He did not die in Witten- 
berg, but in Eisleben, his birthplace, 
whither he had gone to reconcile the 
counts of Mansfield, who were at variance. 
Soon after he arrived he was taken ill, 
and it was evident that he was dying. 
He perceived his condition, and said that 
he felt sure he would remain in Eisleben, 
where he was born and baptized. 

A little before his death those stand- 
ing by his bed heard him repeating in 
Latin the words of his favourite Gospel: 
“God so loved the world, that He gave 
His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life” (John iii. 16). His 
death took place on the 18th of February 


1546. His body was taken to ect 


He was buried in St. Andrew’s Churc 
Several of his friends spoke at his grave. 
Melancthon delivered a Latin oration, 
in which he showed, that he fully 
understood the greatness of the man 
whose familiar friend he had been for 
so many years. He claimed for him a 
place beside Isaiah, John the Baptist, 
Paul, and Augustine. This was no verdict 
of partial friendship. Luther was quite 
the greatest man of the modern Church. 
Whether we estimate him by the work 
he accomplished while he lived, or by 
the influence he has exercised on after- 
times, we shall look in vain for another 
such religious leader in the centuries 
which have elapsed since his death. 

To the German people Luther is dear, 
not only as a Christian Reformer, but as 
one of the noblest specimens of German 
manhood. Strong and tender, devout 
and humorous, imaginative and pro- 
found—all that is best in the German 
character, is to be found in Luther. He 
is none the less a true German that his 
language is sometimes violent and even 
coarse. He sometimes spoke in a manner 
which even the licence of the times can- 
not excuse. For this reason he has always . 
been a somewhat distasteful character to 
those whose minds have been formed sole- 
ly by classical literature, and who wor- 
ship the stately social traditions which 
Europe inherited from the Roman 
Empire. Tothem Luther is an “ inspired 
barbarian,” as Shakespeare was to the 
great critic of the eighteenth century. 
But his occasional offences against some 
wholesome social conventions cannot 
invalidate Luther’s claim to be reckoned 
among the very foremost men of 
European history. In the Christian 
Church he is held in honour as the man 
who again brought to light the Apostolic 
faith, and taught it with such exceeding 
clearness, with such inner sympathy, 
that it is difficult to realise, as we read 
his writings, that ıt is not a contem- 
porary of St. Paul who writes in tbis 
Pauline fashion. JOHN GIBB. 
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I. 
CALVIN’S YOUTH AND STUDIES. 


Gop, in His providence, makes the 
circumstances and the early training of 
great and good men a discipline and 
preparation for their life-work. It was 
signally so in the case of Calvin. Born at 
Noyon, in Picardy, on the 10th of July, 
1509, the son of a man who held respect- 
able official positions, John Calvin enjoyed 
in his youth every advantage which could 
train, sharpen, and perfect his extra- 
ordinary intellect. He was brought up 
and educated with the sons of the noble 
family of the Mommors. Being intended 
by his father for the Church, probably 
because the clerical profession promised 
a safe and rapid path to eminenco and 
wealth, he enjoyed from the age of 
twelve years the revenues of some small 
ecclesiastical benefices, by which ho was 
supported during the period of his educa- 
tion. Thisarrangement was in accordance 
with the easy and corrupt customs of the 
times. Calvin’s cducational opportunities 
were the best the age afforded. When 
fourteen ho was sent to Paris, where he 
attended the Collége de la Marche, and 
studied under Cordier, a distinguished 
scholar of the day. Little did the 
` professor think that the timid boy, who 
excelled all his fellow-students, would 
one day become his own religious guide ! 
Thence he removed to the Collége Mon- 
taigu, where ho studied philosophy aswell 
as the languages, and where ho made 
remarkable progress. Calvin’s father, 
proud of the youth’s abilities, and antici- 
pating for him a brilliant carcer, deter- 
mined that he should abandon theology, 
and devote himself to the law. Accord- 
ingly he gave himself to legal studies, first 
at the University of Orleans, under Pierre 
de l'Étoile, and then at the University 


+ 
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of Bourges, under the learned Italian, 
Alciati. At Orleans he so distinguished 
himself, that he was sometimes, though 
still a student, called upon to lecture, 
and was adinitted to his doctor’s degree 
without payment of the usual fees. At 
Bourges, under the influence and tuition 
of Wolmar, he learned Greek; and, 
having already been introduced by his 
relative Olivetan to the Holy Scriptures, 
he studied the New Testament in the 
original language. His habits of study 
wero carly formed, and retained through 
life. He ate sparingly and seldom, 
studied until midnight, and commenced 
the day at five by a review of the 
acquisitions of tho previous evening. Ho 
thus became a most accomplished Latin 
scholar; and wrote in a Latin stylo which 
has always been admired. He gained 
also a good knowledge of Greek, and was 
well acquainted with Hebrew according 
to the standard of his time, and sufti- 
ciently to expound the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. 

A spiritual education was proceeding 
at the samo time, though we are not so 
well acquainted with its stages and inci- 
dents. Whilst John Calvin was pursu- 
ing his studies at the great Universities 
of France, the Reformed doctrines wero 
making rapid and amazing progress 
among Frenchmen of all classes, es- 
pecially among the scholarly and tho 
intelligent, and among those*in every 
rank of life who were offended and dis- 
gusted with the formalitics and corrup- 
tions of Romanism. The Reformation 
had begun in 1517, and was speedily 
introduced into France and Switzerland. 
It cannot be doubted that at the timo 
when the German Reformers agrecd 
upon the Confession of Augsburg, in 
1530, Calvin was not only studying the 
Scriptures for himself, but was observ- 
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ing the effect of the new doctrines upon 
individuals and societies in the great 
cities of France. Ladies of the Royal 
Family received the truths of the Gospel. 
Learned men, as Le Fevre, studied and 
wrote upon the evangelical faith. For 
several years Protestant books had been 
circulated, Protestant congregations had 
assembled, Protestant pastors had 
preached, Protestant martyrs had died 
in the towns and villages of France. 
Theso simple, Bible-loving Christians 
were at that time known as Lutherans. 
Their morals and religious practices 
were doubtless observed with care and 
interest by the open-minded young 
scholar then pursuing his studies and 
his literary projects in the French metro- 
polis. Little could it have been suspected 
that, after the lapse of years, those who 
in France should profess these evangelical 
doctrines should come to be known, no 
longer as Lutherans, but as Calvinists! 

In the summer of 1531, the young 
scholar settled in the metropolis of France. 
Here he met with old friends, who received 
him with cordiality, and here he formed 
many new friendships among the learned 
and the thoughtful. But his natural 
temperament was that of the recluse, 
and he prized the liberty and the leisure 
of his private life in Paris, as affording 
him opportunity for study and for 
composition, At this time he had not 
adopted the principles of the Reformation. 
His work was mainly literary; and tho 
fruit of it appeared in 1532 in his first 
took, a Commentary upon Sencca’s 
treatise on Clemency. It is evident from 
this publication, regarding the success of 
which the young author was naturally 
anxious, that his Latin style was formed, 
that his scholarship was ripe and acute, 
and that he was already in the habit of 
expressing himseif with boldness upon 
the political questions of his time. 


II. 
HIS CONVERSION AND ITS FIRST-FRUITS. 


With regard to Calvin’s conversion to 
tho evangelical fuith and his adoption of 


the Reformation principles, we know but 
little. It appears that several means were 
used by the God of grace to bring this re- 
markable nature under the power of tho 
Gospel; but that the change itself waa - 
sudden. ‘Three several causes may be re- 
cognised: the study of the Scriptures ;. 
the influenco of personal friends who were 
living in fellowship with Christ; and 
the spectacle of the piety, devotion, and, 
steadfastness under persecution of many 
members of the Reformed community at 
Paris. Calvin was accustomed to allude 
to the life and testimony of one De la 
Forge, as having exerciscd great in- 
fluence over his mind. 

It was no easy step this which Calvin 
took in going over to the ranks of the 
Lutherans. He had long been a 
student and a lover of Holy Writ, and 
he had recently seen clearly enough tho 
many corruptions of the Church. But 


to lament the faults of the Church was 


one thing, to break with it was another. 
And wo know from himself that Calvin 
was in his youth warmly attached to the 
Roman communion, and that he was 
naturally and by education an upholder 
of authority, and indisposed to cast off 
accustomed restraints. But events had 
convinced him that no reform of the 
Church could come from within. At the 
same time his mind, enlightened by tho 
Word and the Spirit of God, was dis- 
satisfied with a religion consisting largely: 
in outward observances. IIe had found 
no real rest for his conscience in 
following the customary religious prac- 
tices. And he camo to find this rest in 
the Gospel of Christ, especially as a 
revelation of Divine mercy to himeelf 
personally. His conversion was rapid 
and thorough; old things passed away, 
and all things became now. 

The light that Heaven had kindled in 
the young scholar’s heart soon shono 
forth. He associated with the Lutherans 
of Paris, and expounded in their assem- 
blies the Word of God, which was. to 
them so new and so precious. He has 
recorded that, within a year of his con- 
version, many persons of their own accord 
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came to him for religious instruction and 
advice, Tradition has it that it was 
Calvin’s custom to close his expositions 
and addresses with the appeal: “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” 
But the young convert, filled with holy 
confidence in the truth, sought to diffuse 
it from a more prominent position, and 
over a wider range. He was on terms 
of intimacy with Nicolas Cop, a distin- 
guished physician, who, being in 1533 
rector of the University of Paris, was 
expected to deliver, according to custom, 
a public discourse. The friends thought 
thisa great opportunity for the utterance 
of sentiments very near to their hearts; 
and accordingly Calvin prepared the dis- 
course, which advocated Church reform, 
and a return to Scriptural standards. 
The hope was that the king and men in 
high station might be favourably inclined 
to the Gospel. The boldness of this step 
created surprise and indignation in the 
minds of the leading men in Church and 
State. Calvin was suspected of being 
the author of the manifesto, and search 
was made for him. He fled for his life— 
according to report—in disguise. Thus 
early was he brought face to face with 
the dangers involved in a bold fidelity 
to Scriptural truth. From this time 
Calvin was regarded as a leading cham- 
pion of the Reformation in France. 

Calvin certainly seemed physically 
and constitutionally very unfitted for 
the work to which he was being called. 
Slight of figure, with sharp features and 
a dark complexion, he bore manifest 
traces of ill-health, aggravated by severe 
study and ascetic habits. Shy and re- 
tiring by nature, and disposed to shrink 
from publicity and from peril, he had 
much to overcome in his own tempera- 
ment before he could occupy with ease 
and confidence the eminent positions for 
which Providence intended him. But 
he had a kecn, restless, logical, im- 
perious intellect. And he had a soul on 
fire with love to Christ and to Christ's 
Gospel. His badge was aptly chosen: 
it was a hand holding out a burning 
heart ! 


III. 
CALVIN’S * INSTITUTES.” 


The next few oe of Calvin’s life 
were years of wandering to and fro. We 
cannot always with certainty follow his 
footsteps. 

After some misadventures and perils, he 
found a temporary home at Basle, which 
was at that time the Athens of Switzer- 
land—the home of literature and of learned 
men. Here he enjoyed the friendship 
of Gryneus, and of the learned Capito, 
who encouraged him to carry forward 
the study of Hebrew, which was very 
useful to him when he came to write his 
commentaries upon the books of the Old 
Testament. Here, too, he had oppor- 
tunities of consulting with Cop and 
Corault concerning the religious state of 
France, ever to him a matter of the 
dearest concern. 

The first work which proceeded from 
Calvin’s pen after his conversion was in 
opposition to the tenets of certain herctics, 
who taught that the soul, after death, 
sleeps until the judgment. In the same 
year in which this treatise appeared, in 
1534, Calvin revised Olivetan’s transla- 
tion of the Bible into French, and thus 
assisted in the spread of the pure Word 
of God among those who spoke his 
mother-tongue. 

It was in the year 1536 that Calvin 
published the great work, which is one 
of the landmarks of the history of 
Christian doctrine. The “Institutes 
of the Christian Religion” constitute 
a cyclopadia of Scriptural theology, 
which cannot be said even now to have 
been superseded. The author was only 
about twenty-six years of age. In the 
first edition of this work he laid down 
doctrines which substantially he retained 
to the close of his life. The small octavo 
grew in successive editions into the great 
folio published by Stephens in 1559. 

The occasion of the composition of 
this greatest literary and theological 
outgrowth of the Reformation deserves 
attention. The principles of which 
Luther was the exponent had made, 
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and were now making, great progress in 
various parts of France. There seemed 
some prospect of that country becoming 
the seat of the Reformation ; from among 
the nobility, the scholars, the industrial 
classes, there arose many, who not merely 
G against tho errors of Rome, 

ut studied the Scriptures, and cultivated 
and commended a life of personal fellow- 
ship with Christ. But the King of 
France, the ambitious and pleasure- 
loving Francis I., having no care for 
religion, allowed himself to be guided 
in his political actions by those who 
ministered to his vanity, and permitted 
the leaders in Church and State to carry 
out whatever policy commended itself 
to their own selfishness. In order to 
give to the monarch and to the world 
sume colourable pretext for a policy of 
repression and persecution, the enemies 
of the Gospel professed that the Re- 
formers were fanatics, who held prin- 
ciples inconsistent with tho stability of 
thrones, the order of society, and the con- 
tinuance of religion. It was a calumny, 
but it served a purpose. 

Calvin knew full well how base and 
groundless were the charges brought 
against his coreligionists ; he knew how 
blameless was the life, how pure tho 
faith, how beneficial tho influence of the 
students of Scripture, the friends of 
Christ. And ho himself has informed 
us that it was in order to clear the Ro- 
formers and their adhcrents from calum- 
nious aspersions, in order to convince, if 
it might be, even the king himself, that 
the Lutherans were sound Christians 
and loyal subjects, that he undertook to 
write a compendium of the doctrines 
they believed. In his famous dedication 
to Francis, Calvin took a bold stand, 
affirmed the truth of the Reformed 
doctrines, denied their novelty, and 
supplicated the favour of the monarch 
towards those who, as he contended, 
deserved not persccution but protection. 

The work? was translated into all the 

! The “ Institutes” themselves contain what is 


still regarded as the best and fullest system of 
“Calvinistic ” theology. 


languages of Europe, and even into 
Arabic. It has been praised not only by 
Protestants, ‘but by Romanists, who havo 
not been able to withhold their tributo 
of admiration from the ability it dis- 
plays. To the Evangelicals it became 
the banner, around which all gathered. 
The Sorbonne paid the book the compli- 
ment of ordering that it should be burnt! 
The chief end for which it was written 
was certainly attained; apart from any 
controversial influence it led multitudes 
of truth-seeking souls into the light and 
liberty of the Gospel of Christ. 


IV. 
CALVIN’S FIRST MINISTRY AT GENEVA. 


Calvin’s connection with Geneva came 
about in a very singular way. Nothing 
could have been more unexpected or un- 
sought. After finally settling his affairs 
in his native town, he was on his way to 
some spot where he might enjoy leisure 
and liberty for the literary work which 
was so congenial to him. In order to avoid 
the eastern borders of France, which were 
at that time occupied by contending 
armies, he entered Switzerland. Hecame 
to Geneva, intending merely to rest in 
the city that night, and to proceed next 
morning: upon his journey. But here 
God laid His hand upon His servant, 
and bade him stay. 

Four years before this time the 
vehement and fearless Farel had entered 
Geneva—Farel, “the scourge of the 
priests,” the most powerful and success- 
ful evangelist that French Protestantism 
had produced. In conjunction with 
efficient colleagues, this devoted man 
had preached the Gospel, had disputed 
with and vanquished adversaries, and 
had secured the establishment of the 
Reformation in Geneva in 1535. But 
the city, always noted for the independ- 
ence, restlessness, and factiousness of 
its inhabitants, was in a most distracted 
state. There was a band of decided and 
resolute Reformers; but there were 
many Catholics who only nominally 
accepted the Reformation; whilst the 
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bulk of the people, glad to rid them- 
selves of the domination of the priests, 
were, nevertheless, far from willing to 
submit themselves to the restraints of 
an evangelical Church. 

Farel knew not how to contend with 
the difficulties of his position. Bold as 


he was, ho had not the skill and tact. 


‘necessary for the emergency. It was at 
this conjuncture that Calvin visited 
Geneva, and was recognised. Farel was 
informed of the presence in the city of 
the young French scholar, sought an in- 
terview with him, and, after much im- 
portunity, prevailed upon him to become 
a resident in the city, which was to owo 
much of its renown to his name. After 
a brief visit to Baslo, Calvia took up his 
abode in Geneva as a fellow-worker 
with tho elder Reformer, and the revered 
pastor of the city. 

Calvin's first work at Geneva was tho 
exposition of the Scriptures, in which he 
always excelled; but he soon proceeded 
to a more general ministry. He preached 
and participated in the work of his 
senior colleague. <A grant was made by 
the Council for his maintenance, and he 
rapidly rose to a prominent and influ- 
ential position in Geneva. His con- 
troversial abilities were soon called into 
exercise; first at Lausanne, where he 
took part in a discussion with Romanists, 
and spoke with convincing power; and 
in the following ycar in a theological 
debate with Caroli, a vain and insincere 
preacher, who was so foolish as to accuse 
the Genevese ministers of heresy upon 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Calvin had 
no difficulty in vindicating the orthodoxy 
of himself and his colleagues, and in 
confuting the absurd calumnies of his 
adversary. 

But the young theologian was doing 
even better work than this. Ho in- 
duced Farel to write a Confession of 
Faith for the Genevan Church, whilst 
he himself very appropriately composed 
a catechism of Christian doctrine. 

Yet Calvin and his colleagues, Farel 
and Viret, wero well aware that the 
soundest preaching and teaching, if alone, 


were insufficient. Their aim was to 
make of Geneva a true theocracy, to 
bring the whole population of the city 
under those laws of individual and social 
life which are laid down in the New 
Testament as Divinely authoritative in 
the Christian congregation. Such a 
scheme would have been manifestly im- 
practicable in a nation; but in a city of 
20,000 people it was thought that an 
endeavour might be made to carry it 
into practical operation. 

Measures were taken to promote 
education among the youth of the city ; 
Saumier, a friend of Calvin, was installed 
as school-rector. Marriage customs were 
reformed; psalmody was encouraged ; 
vice was restrained. For a while the 
prospect was cheering. False teachers 
and troublers of the Church were put 
down by the force of Calvin’s irresistible 
argument, The experiment, a new one 
in the world’s history, attracted attention, 
and at the end of 1537 visitors came even 
as far as from England to see Farel and 
Calvin, and to observe for themselves the 
working of the theocracy. 

Calvin and his coadjutors resolved 
to attempt the thorough reform of 
manners and morals in Geneva, by 
means—as was professed in a letter to 
Bullinger of Zurich—of the revival of 
apostolic discipline. Against many ofthe 
regulations and institutions introduced 
by the Reformers not a word can be said. 
But few, if any, would now defend their 
great instrument of reform, as applied 
by civil authority : the test of participa- 
tion in the ordinance of the Lord’s 
Supper. A monthly observance of the 
Sacrament was appointed, and citizens, 
who were deemed by the Church 
authorities unworthy, by reason of an 
immoral or irreligous life, were excluded 
from the Table—in fact, were excom- 
municated. Not only so, in July 1537, 
the whole population of the city took an 
oath in thecathcdral of St. Pcter’s, bindin x 
them to accept the new order of things ! 

But it was not long before a reaction 
setin. The community had too recently 
emerged from ignorance, superstition, 
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and the toleration of immorality, for 
measures so stringent as were now 
advocated, to be peaceably endured. 
The demands of the preachers, and the 
rigidity of their moral code, awakened 
discontent among even Farel’s friends 
and adherents. The displeasure of the 
Genevese was not unnaturally aggra- 
vated by the fact, that the prominent 
Reformers were exiled Frenchmen; and 
the natives resented the alternative 
imposed upon them by foreigners— 
either toconform to the new regulations, 
or to quit the city of their birth. 

The party opposed to the pastors were 
named the Libertines, and were ever 
insisting that the city had, by submitting 
to Farel and Calvin, parted with its 
ancient liberties. They so wrought 
upon the minds of the citizens that the 
tide was completely turned against the 
reachers, and at the elections of 
ebruary 1538, the Libertines gained a 
majority, and held the power in their 
hands. As disorder and debauchory 
increased, and as the magistrates did 
not vigorously repress these evils, the 
pastors preached against the Government. 
The blind and fervid Corault refused to 
be silenced, and was imprisoned, and 
when released was banished. At such 
times of popular excitement, some 
comparatively unimportant matter be- 
comes a party symbol. It so happened 
that the Bernese had retained some 
Catholic observances which the more 
uncompromising Genevese had rejected ; 
such was the use of unleavened bread in 
the Lord’s Supper. The Libertines 
demanded that at the approaching 
Sacrament the Bernese rite should be 
observed. And not content with this 
demand, the more violent members of 
the party publicly parodied the facts 
and ordinances of the Gospel. 

On the other hand, the ministers 
would not accept anything less than 
the power of cxcommunicating the un- 
worthy. The strife ran high. Tho 
authorities forbade the pulpits to the 
ministers if they refused to administer 
theSacrament. Nevertheless, on Easter 


Day, 1538, Farel and Calvin preached, 
amidst much disturbance, and explained 
the grounds upon which they would 
not administer the Supper. The Council 
would not be defied, and at once passed 
a decree of banishment against the 
disobedicnt and independent ministers. 
Thesentence wascalmly received. Calvin 
remarked: “ Had we been serving men, 
our reward would indecd have been 
poor. But we servo a great Master, 
who, far from failing to recompense His 
servants, pays them what Heo does not 
owe them!” 


V. 
CALVIN AT STRASBURG. 


God, however, soon made a way for 
His banished ones. Corault was sum- 
moned to the ministry at Orbe, where 
he soon finished his earthly course; 
Farel accepted tho pastorate of Neuf- 
chatel; and Calvin took up his abode at 
Strasburg, there to carry on a multiform 
ministry for Christ. Strasburg under 
Bucer was termed “the new Jerusalem 
of Protestantism.” Accessible alike 
from France, Germany, and Switzerland, 
this city was the home of refugecs and 
confessors from various lands. 

There can be no doubt that Calvin’s 
hope was to find in this city a quiet 
refuge where he might carry on what he 
evidently deemed his own peculiar work 
—the vocation of the scholar and theolo- 
gian. But he was persuaded by Bucer 
to become the pastor of the French 
congregation in the city. St. Nicholas’ 
Church was assigned to him, and hero, 
free from the party differences which 
had hampered him at Geneva, he estab- 
lished a congregation with a regular 
Presbyterian order and discipline, which 
became the admiration and tho envy 
of the Germans. In addition, Calvin 
was appointed lecturer at the Academy ; 
and studious and pious youths, and even 
learned men, came from France to enjoy 
the privilege of attending his prelec- 
tions. 

At this period Calvin’s relations to the 
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outer world became more pronounced 
and important. The political history of 
this period is very complicated; but it 
may be remarked that it was a period 
very critical in the annals of Protestant- 
ism. It is evident that Calvin, and 
many beside Calvin, cherished the hope 
that the downfall of Rome might be 
near, and that Scriptural truth and sim- 
picity might be upon the eve of triumph. 

ence there was an anxiety for tho 
hearty union of all who accepted the 
principles of tho Reformation, and an 
anxiety that the influence of the Lutheran 
princes might be exerted with wisdom 
and decision. 

It was a period of conferences and 
dicts; and Calvin, as a representative of 
Strasburg, attended conferences held at 
Frankfort, Hagenau, Worms, and Ratis- 
bon. On some occasions he took a pro- 
minent and distinguished part in dis- 
cussing questions of doctrine, so that he 
became known among the Protestant 
party as “ the theologian.” He formed 
an acquaintance with Mclancthon, who 
was the one among the Protestant 
theologians most nearly upon his own 
level of learning and ability. He used 
his influence to promote purity of faith 
and unity of action among the Evangeli- 
cal party. He sought to reconcile the 
German and the Swisschurches, who were 
divided chiefly by their different views of 
the Lord’s Supper; and to this end he 
used his personal influence with Bucer 
upon the one hand, and with Bullinger 
upon the other, but without much effect. 

At Ratisbon Calvin found himself very 
much out of sympathy with the German 
theologians upon this question of the 
Real Presence, and thought that there 
was too much litcralism in their theology, 
and too much Judaism in their worship. 
Add to this conviction the pain occasioned 
to him by the want of zeal which he 
remarked in his German brethren, and 
his ignorance of their language, and it is 
not difficult to understand that his visit 
and his intercourse with them were on 
the whole a disappointment. 

Calvin’s life at Strasburg was one of 


poverty. The maintenance provided 
for him was very small. His friend Du 
Tillet, who had conformed to Rome, 
generously offered him money, and sug- 
gested that his troublous life might be 
an indication of Divine displeasure, and 
a hint to return to the Church he had 
quitted. Ho neither admitted the rea- 
soning, nor accepted the assistance. 

It seems somewhat strange that Calvin 
should have selected this period for 
marriage, His references in correspond- 
ence to his marriage reveal a somewhat 
calculating, yet by no means sclfish or 
sordid spirit. In Idalette von Buren, a 
widow, Calvin found an amiable, faith- 
ful, and helpful wife. They lived in 
happiness, broken by the ill-health of 
both, and by the death of their only 
child; and upon his wife’s death, in 
1549, Calvin was evidently very deeply 
affected. The circumstances of tho 
married pair were, when at Strasburg, 
very narrow, sometimes occasioning 
anxiety; yet they seem never to have 
actually wanted, and never to have 
withheld the hospitality it was their 
pleasure to offer to friends and disciples. 


VI. 
THE RETURN TO GENEVA. 


An event now occurred which contri- 
buted toturn the tide of feeling at Geneva 
in favour of Calvin. Encouraged by tho 
attitude of the Genevese, the Church of 
Rome resolved to make an effort to re- 
cover their lost allegiance and affection. 
In the name of that Church Cardinal 
Sadolet accordingly wrote a letter to the 
citizens of the revolted city, urging 
them to return to the communion they 
had forsaken, and setting forth reasons 
why they should forsake their “ heresy ” 
and ‘schism,’ and throw themselves 
again into the arms of the Church. No 
one at Geneva seemed to be able to deal 
with it, and Calvin came forward, as the 
champion at the same timo of Geneva 
and of the Reformation. He wrote an 
Epistle to Sadolet, demolishing the 
claims of Rome, and vindicating Scrip- 
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tural truth, and the purity and liberty 
of the Reformed churches, as founded not 
upon human authority, but upon the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. The intellectual 
and controversial ability of Calvin’s 
refutation of the Cardinal doubtless 
made a profuund impression at Geneva, 
as well as throughout Europe; but at 
Geneva it could not but be felt that, in 
the circumstances, the act of the banished 
theologian was an act of generosity and 
almost of magnanimity. 

The city was, indeed, at this period in 
an unsatisfactory and perilous condition. 
There seems to have been no hand strong 
enough to rule, and disorders and fac- 
tions increased, and threatened the public 
safety. The Berneso ministers, who had 
been procured upon the banishment of 
Farel and Calvin, were so dissatisfied 
with the state of things that they 
quitted the city, and the pastors 
who remained did not command the 
respect due to the representatives of re- 
ligion. 

At the same time, the party wnich had 
effected Calvin’s banishment was over- 
taken by disaster, and lost its pre- 
dominance in the city. Of the four syn- 
dics who had secured his condemnation, 
two were banished for treason, one was 
beheaded for murder, and the fourth lost 
his life by an accident, in endeavouring 
to escape from justice. 

One only remedy offered itself for the 
disorder which was taking possession of 
the body politic. Calvin must be re- 
called! The gencral sentiment and 
desire expressed itself thus: “Wo want 
Calvin, the learned and pious man of 
God, for our minister!” In October 
1540 a formal and urgent invitation was 
aldressed by the Government to the 
great Reformer, entreating him to re- 
turn, and occupy his former position, 
and promising him all honour and 
authority. = | 

Calvin shrank from compliance, but 
qe cite at last to the representations of 
bis friends, after receiving a second 
invitation he consented. 

On the 13th of September, 1541, he 


entered Geneva, at the age of thirty- 
two, with accumulated knowledge, wis- 
dom, and experience, to undertake the 
great practical work of his holy, labour- 
ious, and devoted life. 

He returned amidst manifestations of 
popular rejoicing. It was a momentous 
decision; and the history, not of the 
little Republic alone, but of a great part 
of Europe, has been affected by the con- 
sequences resulting from it. 


VII 


THE REFORMATION OF RELIGION AND 
MORALS AT GENEVA 


In order to carry out the purpose for 
which he had returned to Geneva, 
Calvin requested that a commission 
might be appointed to draw up a code 
of “ ordinances,” according to which the 
ecclesiastical affairs of the State might 
thenceforth be regulated. This was 
done, and the work was promptly pro- 
ceeded with, so that the ordinances were 
in their final form accepted by the 
General Council on the second day of 
the year 1542. From this date the 
Presbyterian form of Church government 
was established at Geneva. 

Calvin now entered upon a work 
which took him ten years to accomplish. 
His great aim was to establish the 
Church at Geneva upon what he deemed 
the principles of the New Testament. 
In carrying out this plan he had to 
encounter, not only the opposition of 
the secret adherents of the Papacy, but 
the coldness of some of his colleagues, 
and (what was more formidable still) 
the hostility of the lawless, the vicious, 
and self-indulgent, that is, the hostility 
of sinful human nature. On the other 
hand, his own vigorous and determined 
character, the circumstances of his re- 
call, the support of a body of devoted 
and trusty friends, and perhaps above 
all the position and constitution of the 
little State, enabled him to bring his 
experiment to a happy issue. 

That Calvin had learned during his 
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exile from Geneva some of the “ swect 
uses of adversity,” seems very evident. 
His tone and language were more con- 
ciliatory than formerly. Still he re- 
tained, not only his strong convictions, 
but his iron resolution. He had, in 
labour and in controversy, one advant- 
ave, ho knew what he was aiming at, 
and he was prepared to strive, to suffer, 
and to wait, in order to attain it. 

~ Tho party opposed to the strong 
measures of Calvin and the Government, 
which acted so largely under his in- 
fluence, the Libertines, believed them- 
selves to be contending for the liberty 
of their native State. They regarded 
the French pastors who had the control 
of the city as foreigners, and resented 
their interference. This became moreand 
more their feeling as multitudes of Pro- 
testants from other lands resorted to their 
city and received the rights of citizenship. 
They also disliked, and as far as ae 
resisted, the rigid enactments which 
were made for the preservation of order, 
the elevation of the standard of morality, 
and the repression of vice. It is re- 
corded that on one occasion a foreign 
Protestant was expressing his warm 
admiration of the liberty enjoyed by the 
Genevese, when a woman of the lower 
order, hearing his exclamations of delight, 
replied in sarcastic tones : “ Liberty ! you 
call it; formerly we were obliged to go 
to mass, and now we are obliged to go to 
sermon |” 3 


VIII. 


THEOLOGY OF CALVIN. 


Amongst the theologians who were 
raised up by Divine Providence in the six- 
teenth century to expound the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, and to defend 
them against the corruptions by which 
human error had for centuries overlaid 
them, John Calvin was the foremost in 
Biblical learning, and in controversial skill 
and power. The errors against which he, 
in common with all the Reformers, es- 
pecially witnessed, arose from the 
elevation of human works and supposed 


merits into a position which Divine grace 
and mercy alone can justly occupy. The 
system of Romanism was, in brief, a 
system which taught that salvation was 
secured by the efforts, gifts, services, and 
self-sacrifice of sinful men. The main 
principle of Calvin’s theology was, in 
contradiction to this, that salvation is 
the free gift of God, bestowed upon tho 
believer in tho Lord Jesus Christ. To 
Calvin, the thought of God’s sovercign 
mercy was so predominant as to colour 
the whole of his doctrinal system. Ho 
was the most strenuous upholder of the 
doctrine of Predestination, a doctrine 
which refers the origin of all good in the 
human soul to the counsels of Divine 
wisdom, and which to Calvin was for this 
reason especially sacred and precious. 
In several controversies he maintained 
the sovereignty of God against the 
advocates of the Roman creed and 
practices, and in those controversies he 
was signally victorious. At the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that 
Calvin’s predestination was not fatalism. 
He upheld the doctrine of justification by 
faith, and ever believed and taught that 
the free forgiveness and acceptance of 
the Divine Ruler are the assured portion 
of every child of Adam who repents and 
sincerely receives the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


IX. 
CALVIN’S CHURCH PRINCIPLES. 


The views of Calvin upon the Church 
were embodied in words in his “ Insti- 
tutes,” and in facts—so far as was found 
practicable—in the State of Geneva. His 
eardinal principle was one which is 
held to the present day by all thorough 
Protestants: that visible Churches are 
only the integument of the true and 
invisible Church—which is constituted 
by the presence and operation of tho 
Spirit of God. 

The second principle seems to have 
becn, that every effort should be made to 
secure that the visible Church shall, as 
far as human means can avail, correspond 
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with the spiritual fellowship known to 
God Himself. . 

And the third principle, that the State 
has no right to interfere with the spirit- 
ual action, especially with the discipline, 
of the Church. Yet his principle was not 
carried out in Geneva with any consist- 
ency. The State did substantially ap- 
point the ministers of religion, whom it 
also paid from its own resources. And 
since the lay element in the Consistory 
was appointed by the Council, the 
ordinary government of the Church was 
obviously under the control of tho 
State. 

Calvin was himself favourablo to the 
aristocratical form of government. He 
sanctioned the arrangements which gave 
power to the Council of State—probably 
with a clear recognition of the fact that 
in that Council his own recommendations 
and influence were usually predominant. 

Calvin held in principle the equality 
of all pastors. Yet he was the perma- 
nent president of the company of pastors. 
Nor was he insensible to the difficulty 
of carrying out his Church principles in 
a great State; hescems to have approved, 
not of course of the Catholic Prelacy, 
but of a modified Episcopacy, in such 
kingdoms as Poland and England. Beside 
pastors or preachers, the system of Calvin 
recognised as Church officers, teachers 
and ruling elders, who were united in 
the spiritual government of the congre- 
gation, and deacons. The chief occu- 
pation of the last order was the relief of 
the poor. The Church system of Geneva 
became the model, more or less copied 
in France, Holland, and Scotland, the 
countries where Protestantism assumed 
the Presbyterian form. 


X. 
CALVIN’S CONTROVERSIES WITH ROME. 


In the 16th century it was impossible 
to be neutral in the great strugglo, of 
which Europe was then the battle-field, 
between the Papacy and the Reformation. 
Calvin was a general in the ranks of tho 
Reformers, Both es a theologian and 
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as an ecclesiastical organiser, he was 
supreme. The learned editors of the 
“Corpus Reformatorum ” have testified 
that “ Calvin is by right the chief and 
antesignanus (or military leader) of 
theologians.” 

Both in his “Institutes,” and in his 
many Commentaries upon Scripture, 
Calvin took every opportunity of attack- 
ing the errors of tho Church of Rome, 
especially the doctrino of salvation by 
works and merit, as opposed to tho 
Gospel doctrine of salvation by graco 
through faith. 

One of the most controverted questions 
among the theologians of tho 16th 
century related to the significance of tho 
Ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. The 
Church of Rome had made what was 
called the Sacrifice of the Mass, offered 


by the priesthood, the central part of 


Catholio worship, and around this per- 
version gathered most of the errors and 
corrupt practices which disfigured that 
Church, and which gave occasion to tho 
Religious Reformation. Asis well known, 
Luther, the German champion of tho 
Reformed cause, whilst he rejected tho 
sacrificial meaning attached to the Lord’s 
Supper, retained a belief in the real 
presence in the elements of the body and 
blood of the Lord Jesus. Tho Swiss 
Reformers were more sweeping in their 
rejection of Papal superstition. They 
taught that the elements were merely 
signs and memorials. Calvin took a 
middle course between the Lutheran and 
Zwinglian view, and taught that tho 
worthy communicant receives the body 
and blood of Christ, not in a corporal 
and carnal manner, but by faith. His 
doctrine has been gonerally received by 
the Reformed churches. 


XI. 
BELVETUS, 
Michael Servetus was a Spaniard, born 
in 1509, the same year in which Calvin 
first saw the light. He was educated 


ina Dominican monastery, and when a 
boy entered the service of Quintana, the 
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Confessor of Charles V.,in which capacity 
he saw something of the great world, in 
both Church and State. He studied the 
law, but carly gave his mind to the study 
of theology—study of the Scriptures 
and the writings of the fathers. Partly 
by his independent studies, and partly 
by reading the-early Reformation litera- 
ture, he was led to dissent from the 
Roman Church. After visiting Italy, 
and studying in France, Servetus settled 
at Basle. Here he published a work, 
upon what he called the errors of the 
Trinitarians, in which heexpressly denied 
the deity of Christ, and referred to the 
triuno God in terms of contempt and 
ridicule. He proclaimed himself as the 
founder of a new system, which should 
supersede Catholicism and Protestantism 
alike ! 

He resided for a time in Germany, but 
found no more favour with the Reformed 
party there than in Switzerland. He 
then went to France, studied medicine 
at Paris, became distinguished as a 
physician, and both lectured and wrote 
upon the healing art. 

In tho early days of his enlightenment, 
Calvin had challenged Servetus to meet 
him, and to discuss questions upon which 
they differed ; but the Spaniard, though 
he accepted the challenge, never appeared 
to answer to it. Many years afterwards 
Servetus sought opportunities of discus- 
sion with Calvin. Calvin’s distrust of 
his opponent’s character was confirmed 
by the correspondence which took place. 

The book in which Servetus embodied 
his matured convictions, was ambitiously 
denominated “The Restoration of Chris- 
tianity.” It was printed, anonymously 
and secretly, at Vienne, in 1553, when 
the author was living in that city, in the 
houschold of the archbishop, a cultivator 
and patron of learning and science. 
Although precautions were taken against 
the discovery of the authorship of this 
book, it nevertheless proved the occasion 
of Servetus’s condemnation and death. 
By a singular train of circumstances, the 
authorities of the Roman Church at 
Vienne came to know of the existence 


of the book, and to suspect Villanueva 
(as Servetus called himself, after the 
place of his birth), of its authorship. 
Before the Inquisition Servetus failed to 
display either manly dignity or Christian 
courage, but basely denied the author- 
ship of the work in question. When 
confronted with proofs of heresy in his 
own handwriting, he first professed that 
these were opinions he had long ago 
abandoned, but finally denied that he, 
Villanueva, was Servetus, declaring him- 
self to have becn, by reason of personal 
resemblancc, mistaken for the Spaniard 
of that name ! 

The toils were now closing around 
him, and his only hopo of eluding the 
sentence of inexorable judges lay in 
escape. He made his way by the garden 
out of the prison and fled. The trial 
was, however, continued in his absence, 
and as the result Servetus was condemned 
by the tribunal, and was sentenced to 
death for heresy. His effigy was hanged 
on the gallows, and then burnt, on the 
17th of June, 1553. With amazing in- 
fatuation Servetus, after wandcring for 
about a month in France, went to Geneva. 
He had been a month in Geneva when 
he was arrested in the name of the 
Council, and thrown into prison. This 
was done at the instance of Calvin, whose 
secretary became the accuser or prose- 
cutor. The only alternative now before 
Servetus was—recantation or death ! 

The doctrines, for holding which Ser- 
vetus was tried and condemned, wero 
doctrines regarded with abomination by 
both Catholics and Protestants. At the 
root of his system was Panthcism—a 
philosophical principle which accounts 
God the substance of all things that are, 
and represents all creation as the mani- 
festation rather than the work of God. 
The denial of the doctrine of the Trinity 
was accompanied by an acknowledgment 
of a certain distinction in the Godhead, 
and Servetus professed that his offensive 
language with reference to the Trinity 
was intended to apply only to the 
Tritheism with which he charged many 
orthodox theologians. His Anabaptism 
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was also regarded as a very heinous error 
and offence. 

The controversy ‘was henceforth one 
between these two able and learned men; 
and whoever follows its course must be 
convinced that the advantage lay with 
Calvin, who had more learning, moro 
argumentative power, and more self- 
possession and moderation than his op- 
pee What Servetus lacked in reason 

emade up in abuse. His denunciations 
of the Reformer were due, partly to 

rsonal hatred, and partly, in all likeli- 

ood, to the instigations of the Libertine 
party, who at this time possessed a 
majority in the Two Hundred, and who 
hoped to make use of Servetus in their 
design of overthrowing the authority of 
Calvin in the city. It should, however, 
be observed, that Servetus was well 
aware that he had more prospect of 
deliverance from the Council at Geneva 
than from the Church of Rome; for when 
the superintendent of the Palace of Jus- 
tice at Vienne came to ask that the 
heretic might be delivered up to the 
authorities from whose custody he had 
escaped, in order that the sentence 
passed upon him as a heretic might be 
carried out, Servetus, being permitted to 
choose to which tribunal he would sub- 
mit, preferred the jurisdiction of the 
Council at Geneva. 

The Genevese Tribunal, regarding the 
case of Servetus as one which concerned 
the Protestant States of Switzerland 
generally, consulted the civil and eccle- 
siastical authorities of Berne, Basle, 
Zurich, and Schaffhausen, furnishing 
them with a statement of Servetus’s 
errors, and asking their opinion. The 
authorities of Geneva evidently wished, 
in the sight of Protestant and Catholic 
Europe, to purge themselves of any sus- 
po of complicity with monstrous 

eresy ; and at the same time to deliver 
the community from what they regarded 
as a pest, which, if unheeded and un- 
checked, might contaminate and ruin 
civil society. All the bodies consulted 
declared against the heretic, and in more 
or less explicit language, advised that he 


should be put to death. For not only the 
laws and practices of the Empire, but 
the Swiss Confessions themselves, treated 
heresy as treason, punishable by the 
flames. The lesser Council—the Genevese 
executive—was unanimous in its voice 
and sentence. Calvin and his brother 
ministers petitioned the Council to sub- 
stitute the sword for the stake, but in 
vain. 

The tidings that ho was to bo put to 
death were received by the unhappy 
prisoner with cries of distress and an- 
guish. A final interview took place be- 
tween Servetus and Calvin, in which the 
latter disavowed any personal enmity, 
but failed to elicit from his adversary 
anything like a recantation. Farel also 
reasoned with the unhappy prisoner, 
but to no purpose. When the fatal 
morning came, Servetus was led before 
the Council, and the sentence was read. 
The condemned earnestly begged that 
he might be put to death with the 
sword, and Farel joined in the entreaty, 
but the Council was inflexible. He was 
led forth to death, calling, indeed, upon 
Jesus for mercy—but addressing Him, 
as was noticed by the theologians, not as 
the eternal Son of God, but as the Son 
of the eternal God. At a spot two 
miles from the city, known as Champel, 
a spot overlooking the course of the 
turbid Arve, Servetus was bound to the 
stake, with his book hung round his 
neck. At noon, on the 27th of October, 
1553, this unhappy victim perished a- 
midst the flames. 

It has generally, and justly, been con- 
sidered that the death of Sorvetus was 
the darkest blot on the memory of Calvin. 
Allowance has not always been made 
for the temper and the habits of the 
generation in which this event occurred. 
The Protestants did not ask for toleration 
because their views differed from those 
current and established; they asked for 
inquiry and acceptance because they be- 
lieved themselves to hold the truth. All 
parties agreed that religious error de- 
served, not only reprobation, but civil 
punishment. 
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was “not Calvin’s guilt especially, but XIII. 

the common opprobrium of all European CALVIN’S INFLUENCE THROUGHOUT EUROPE. 

Christendom. Felice, the historian of 

French Protestantism, has expressed the The reputation of Calvin, and tho 
renown of the experiment Which ho wag 


same conviction in parallel language : 
“It is not Calvin who set up the stake of carrying out at Geneva, brought many 
foreigners to tho city as visitors and 


Michael Servetus; it is the whole 16th 
temporary sojourners, Italian and Eng. 


century,” . 
lish congregations were got up for the 


XII, 
CALVIN’S COMMENTARIES. 


not the least illustrious was the Scottish 


teformer, John Knox, 
natural, therefore, that tho exposition of | of Knox’s eulogium of Ge 


the Books of the Bible should bo ono of en quoted : it sounds extravagant, yet 
the foremost and most congenial taskg there must have been foundation In fact 
undertaken by the reforming theologians. | for an encomium so remarkable. Tho 
It is well known that Luthers Com- Scot pronounces Geneva “ the most por- 


Religion. Melancth 
exegetical skill cast valuable light, | Chris 
especially sron difficult passages of | and religion to be go sincerely reformed, 
Holy Writ. Bucor’g works were volumi- have not yet scen in any other place 
nous, and were deemed especially adapted 


beside,” 
to learned students of the Word. But The Reformer’g influenco throughout 


urope was extended by Correspondence 
with the chief romoters of the Refor- 
mation in all lands He used every 
endeavour to mitigate tho severity with 
which tho Protestants of his nativo 
land were treated by the Government 


pply | at the insti gation of the Papal authoritics, 
Scripture to the necessities of the human ‘ow, he writes to the Queen of 


mind and the human life. Hence his entreating he 


Commentaries, especially those on the his persecuted brethren. Ag 
Epistles of Paul and on the Psalms, 


retain to this day a position all their 
own. He published that upon the Ro- 
mans during his exile, and the re 
after year, during hig astonishing lą- 
bours when at the head of the Church of 
Geneva. Thug the whole of the New 
Testament, except the Revelation, and of 


thero was necd for such Commentaries 
as he pro-eminently possessed the gifts 
to write. . Ilo was not only learned, he 


judgment; and he knew how to a 


Somerset, and anon to ranmer, counsel- 
ling tho authorities in Church and State 
concerning the best methods of Promoting 


on in the land. 
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XIV. 
CALVIN’S BODILY SUFFERINGS AND DEATH. 


Calvin’s labours appear all the more 
prodigious when we remember that his 
physical frame was feeble, and that his 
always delicate health was often in- 
terrupted by illness and by severo 
suffering. He worked almost inces- 
santly. Rest and recreation were all 
but unknown to this untiring toiler. 
“Would you,” said he, in answer to a 
remonstrance upon his too laborious 
habits, “ Would you that the Lord 
should find me idle when He comes ?” 

In the year 1562, Calvin’s health 
began to fail, but for two years his in- 
domitable spirit sustained him in zealous 
and incessant labours. There is an affect- 
ing dignity in Beza’s record of the closing 
days of his master’s life. Amidst his 
great sufferings and feebleness he found 
his consolation in the Holy Scriptures 
and in ejaculatory prayer. In his will, 
made in the prospect of death, he re- 
cords his gratitude for his enlighten- 
ment and salvation, and for the privi- 
lege accorded to him of proclaiming and 
extending the Gospel; ie confesses his 
infirmities, and casts himself for mercy 
upon his Redeemer. The little property 
of which he dies possessed, he divides 
amongst his relatives. The trifling a- 
mount of 225 dollars was all he had to 
dispose of! Ten crowns ho bequeaths 
to the college, and ten to the purse for 
the poor. 

The decline of Calvin’s strength was 
gradual, and for many weeks before his 
death there was no prospect or hope of 
his recovery. Ho was thus able to take 
a final leave of his associates, and to make 
needful provision for the carrying on of 
his great work. On the 27th of March 
he was carried to the Council Chamber, 
and in his usual business-liko way pro- 
E a new rector for the school. 

o then took off kis skull-cap, and 
formally thanked the Senate for their 
kindness and consideration towards him- 
sclf; adding, amidst the tears of the 


assembly, “ This is the last time that 
I shall stand hero.” <A few weeks later 
he received the syndics and senators at 
his own house. He prayed with them, 
shook hands with every ono, received 
the assurance of their affection and grati- 
tude; and they saw him no more; ` 

His parting with his brethren in tho 
ministry was not less affecting. His 
old friend and fellow-labourer, Farel, 
who was now seventy-five years of age, 
although entreated by Calvin to spare 
himself, travelled from Neufchatel to 
see him—only a few days before the end 
came. 

About a week before his death, when 
a customary gathering of the ministers 
was due, the Reformer would have them 
assemble in his own house. He was 
carried from his bed to the room where 
the usual meal was served; he grected 
the brethren, prayed with them, joined 
in conversation, and even took some 
food. But he was taken from the table 
to his bed, which he never left again. 
On the 27th of May, 1564, he breathed 


his last. 


Mourning was general throughout the 
city, of which he was both the ruler and 
the ornament; all classes united in the 
lamentations, for all felt the loss which 
Geneva experienced in Calvin’s death. 
As he himself had desired, the funeral 
was simple, and not even a monument 
was raised to mark the spot where the 
dust of the great Reformer was laid ! 


XV. 


t 


THE CHARACTER AND REPUTATION OF 
CALVIN. 


It has sometimes been represented that 
Calvin was a man of hard, cold, un- 
emotional character, who was incapable 
of feeling or of inspiring love. Ho 
was certainly not impulsive or warm 
in natural temperament; and ho was a 
man with whom scttled principle always 
predominated over emotion. But he was 
not incapable of sentiment and sympa- 
thy. He was evidently—to judge from 
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his letters—deeply affected by the death 
of his brother-reformers, Capito and Leo 
Juda. Expressions of tender sympathy 
towards his friends in affliction are not 
infrequent in his correspondence. And 
although he has been accused of a 
want of family tenderness and warmth, 
there appcars no justification for such 
a charge, except it be that in recording 
the death of his child he does so with- 
out any lively expression of emotion. 
That he severely felt the death of 
his wife cannot be questioned; it has 
even been suggested that from the dato 
of that event a sadder and severer tone 
characterised his life and work. On 
the other hand, ho rejoiced with those 
who were in joy; and he displayed a 
lively interest in the marriage of any 
of his friends, and especially in that of 
his colleague in the ministry, the pastor 
Viret. 

The literary and theological reputa- 
tion of this great man has suffered no 
eclipse by the lapse of three. centuries. 
Friend and foe’ have acknowledged his 
greatness. He is admitted to have been 
one of thechief authors and great masters 
of the French language, and of its proper 
style. Bossuet’s parallel between Luther 
and Calyin is well known, and signally 
just. | 

Renan, no partial critic, has pro- 
nounced John Calvin “ the most Christian 
man of his time.” So much for his 
character. As to his practical power, 
the Genevese Gaberel, says: “ Zwingle, 
Farel, Viret were the conquerors of the 
Reformation ; Calvin was its legislator ; ” 
and again, “ Geneva free, Geneva power- 
ful, Geneva respected, Geneva Christian 
—such is the work of Calvin! And 
what remains of his work? Three hun- 
dred years of peace and prosperity.” As 
a theologian, the estimate of Dr. W. 
L. Alexander, a most competent judge, 
concerning him, is, “Calvin stands on 
an eminence which only Augustine has 
surpassed, whilst in his skill as an ex- 


positor of the Scripture, and his terse 
and elegant style, he possessed ad- 
vantages to which Augustine was a 
stranger.” 

It was through the residence and tho 
labours of Calvin that Geneva came to 
occupy so proud a place among the cities 
of Europe. It has even been called 
“the Protestant Rome.” “In order,” 
says the French historian Mignet, “that 
French Protestantism should have a 
character and doctrine, it needed a city 
to servo as a centre, and a chief to become 
its organiser. That city was Geneva, 
and that chief was Calvin.” The Re- 
former was not unaware of the import- 
ance thus attaching to himself and to 
the home of his adoption. He had even 
to check the enthusiasm of his admirers: 
“They wanted,” says he, “to make an 
idol of me, and of Geneva a Jerusalem,” 

With respect to Calvin’s influence 
upon the future of the evangelical 
churches of his native land, no authority 
could be quoted more conclusive than 
that of Felice, who writes: *“ Calvin 
was the guide of the French Reformers, 
their counsellor, the soul of their first 
synods; and the immense authority ho 
exercised over them was so well recog- 
nised, that the name of Calvinists was 
given to them about the middle of the 
sixteenth century.” 

Principal Tulloch has summed up his 
estimate of the man in these words: “ A 
great, intense, and energetic character, 
who, more than any other of that great 
age, has left his impress upon tho his- 
tory of Protestantism.” And the great 
French statesman and historian, Guizot, 
has left on record this deliberate judg- 
ment of the great Genevese: “Calvin 
is great by reason of his marvellous 
powers, his lasting labours, and the 
moral height and purity of his motives.’ 
“Earnest in faith, pure in motive, austero 
in his life, and mighty in his worke, 
Calvin is one of those who deserve their 
creat fame.” 

J. Raprorp Tuomson, M.A. 
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I. 
FAREL’S EARLY LIFE AND CONVERSION. 


WILLIAM FAREL was born in the year 
1489, at Gap, in Dauphiny. It has 
sometimes been said that he sprang 
from a noble family, but of this there is 
no evidence; his father seems to have 
been a husbandman. The Farels were 
superstitiously attached to tho old 
religion ; and it is recorded as a proof of 
this that the young William was taken 
upona pilgrimage sume twenty miles from 
his home to see a famous cross, in which 
was infixed a small crucifix, said to be 
made of the wood of the true cross from 
Calvary, and reputed to work notable 
miracles. “My father and mother,” 
wrote Fare], in later years, ‘‘ doubted 
nothing ;” and for himself he confesses 
that in his youth he had been “ more 
popish than the popes themselves.” 

The Farels wished their son William 
to follow the profession of arms, but 
yielded to his wish to become a scholar. 
When the ardent youth went to study 
at the University of Paris, he little 
thought that he was there to be trained 
for highest service as a soldier of the 
cross. But so it was, and the man by 
whose influenco Farel was led to the 
study of Scripture, and to an under- 
standing of the spiritual nature of true 
religion, deserves our attention. 

This was Peter Le Fevre, who has 
been well designated a “ Reformer before 
the Reformation.” Born in 1445, at 
Etaples, from which town he took a sort 
of cognomen, he early devoted himself to 
study. In 1493 ho became a professor 
in tho University of Paris. Ho had 
travelled much, and read much, and was 
a learned, many-sided man. Lo Fevre 
was one of tho moderan school, the school 
of enlightenment and mental freedom. 
Not only so; he was a diligent student 


of the Seriptures, and in 1512 published a 
commentary upon the Epistles of St. Paul. 

It was in 1510 that Farel went to Paris, 
and it was not long before the ardent 
youth from Dauphiny mado tho ac- 
quaintance, and came under the influence 
of the ripe Christian scholar. It is 
recorded that Farel watched Le Fevre at 
his devotions, and was impressed by the 
obvious fervour of the professor’s picty. 
Le Fevre had not broken with the 
(Church; indeed, at this time Luther was 
unknown, and the highest hope and aim 
of those who were offended with the 
corruptions of Popery in doctrine and in 
practice, was the reformation of such 
abuses from within. Farel was peculiarly 
devout, and even superstitious ; he con- 
fessed that ho carried in his heart so 
many intercessors and gods, that it 
served for a perfect register of the 
saints! In all this he was sincere, and 
the sincere devoutness of the venerated 
theologian of the Sorbonne impressed and 
attracted him. 

Lo Fevre admitted the young 
Dauphineso to his acquaintance and 
intimacy, and soon became his chief 
fricnd and counsellor. A new bias was 
given to Farel’s studies. In addition to 
philosophy and classics, ho now studied 
Hebrew, and became a diligent reader of - 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Farel, when a student, passed throu wh 
many conflicts of mind before he reached 
certainty and peace in the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. His Roman Catholic 
friends, anxious to enlist him on the 
side of the established faith and practices, 
endeavoured to counteract doubt by 
rousing zeal, end by appealing to the 
religious imagination. ; 

Lut whilst somo influences drew him 
towards Rome, other and mcre powerful 
influences Jed him in an opposite 
direction. LeFevre taught his youth ful 
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disciple the vanity of “works” as a 
means of salvation, the uselessness of 
prayer to the saints, and other new 
doctrines, which afterwards came to be 
known as Lutheran or Reformed, and 
above all encouraged him to search the 
Scriptures, and to form an independent 
judgment upon the utterances of the 
sacred oracles. On the one hand Farel 
read the history of the Papacy, and 
the writings of the doctors of the 
Church; on the other he studied the 
Word of God. And he gradually camo 
to see that many of the doctrines and 
usages of the Roman Communion had 
no support in the New Testament. Thus, 
about the vear 1520, when he was about 
thirty years of age, Farel not only lost 
sympathy with the Church of his fathers, 
but becaine in his own mind what we 
should call a Protestant. He was not, 
however, a disciple of cither Luther or 
Zwingle; but came, as did the other 
French Reformers, his contemporaries, 
to similiar conclusions by independent 
methods. He was, doubtless, a sincerely 
religious man before this time, but he 
thus became an enlightened, Scrip- 
tural, and Evangelical Christian. 


JI. 


THE COMMENCEMENT OF FAREL’S LABOURS 
FOR CHRIST. 


At this time there was a little fellow- 
ship of reforming and Bible-loving 
Christians in the metropolis of France, 
including several young students and 
scholars devoted to the religion of the 
New Testament. Round Le Fevre there 
gathered Farcl, who in 1517 had been 
appointed to a professorship in the 
College of Cardinal le Moine, Briconnet 
~—soon afterwards Bishop of Meaux— 
Arnault, and Roussel. ‘The reforming 
Party was supported and befriended by 
Margaret of Valois, sister to the King, a 
woman of enlightenment and devoutness, 
who often protected the Lutherans when 
persecuted by the Romanist party. Lo 
Fevre had bright expectations regarding 
the inmediate future of Christendom ; 


ho one day said to Farel: “ My dear 
William, God will renew the face of the 
earth; and you will sce it!” It was 
known to the Roman hierarchy and their 
officers that Le Fevre was inclined to- 
wards a thorough Reformation, and Beda, 
the most prominent and fanatical instru- 
ment of Papal persecution, attacked the 
aged servant of God, who was, however, 
rescued by the King himself. 

A very singular episode in the history 
of the French Reformers now presents 
itself to our view. Briconnet, who but 
a few years before had been a companion 
of Le Fevre and his disciples, became 
Bishop of Meaux. He was a spiritually- 
minded and upright, though somewhat 
timid, character, anxious fur the spread 
of Scriptural truth through his diocese ; 
and invited those of his pious friends at 
Paris, who were disposed to do so, to come 
to Meaux, and make that city a centre of 
evangelistic and reforming opcrations. 
Accordingly Le Fevre and most of his 
party left Paris, where they were the 
objects of suspicion and hostile designs, 
and repaired to Meaux. A remarkable 
spectacle is this: a Romanist bishop call- 
ine his friends, known to be tainted with 
Lutheranism, to assist him in spreading 
the Gospel, and promoting purity of life 
as well as of doctrine, throughout his 
dioceso! Le Fevre devoted himself to 
tho work of translating the New Testa- 
ment and the'Psalms into French, and 
Farel commenced his evangelistic la- 
bours. But zealous monks seught to 
put a stop to proceedings so subversive 
of Papal authority and practices as those 
of Briconnet. The timid prelate hesitated 
between his convictions and his fears and 
interests; but before long the threats of 
the monks produced tho desired effect. 
The work of reformation was checked, 
and in April 1523 Farel was forbidden 
to preach and teach. 


JII. 


FAREL AT PASLE. 


Tt was by tho determined opposition 
of the Roman Catholic leaders in France 
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that some of her noblest sons were 
driven from French soil when Reformed 
opinions were gaining ground among 
the learned and the pious, just as it was 
by the same means that in a subsequent 
generation the country was intellectually 
and religiously impoverished by the 
expulsion of the Huguenots. What, 
however, was, in both instances, loss to 
France, proved gain to other lands. 
Farel and Calvin were two of the noblest 
Frenchmen of tho sixteenth century ; 
both were thrust out of their native land 
by the spirit of Intolerance; but they 
became to French Switzerland the 
heralds of truth and the ministers of life. 
Driven by the hatred of the enemy,and by 
the weakness of his friend, from Meany, 
Farel visited his native place, where 
he was the means of converting to tho 
Gospel his four brothers, who became 
faithful witnesses for Christ. But the 
reception he met with was on the whole 
adverse, and he was, liko his great 


master, thrust forth from his native 
village. Finding his movements re- 


strained, and his work hindered in his 
native land, the ardent and daring Farel 
looked abroad for wider scope. Accom- 
panied by Anemond, a noble, and a con- 
vert of his own, he found his way to 
Switzerland in 1524. Here he was 
warmly received by the chief Reformers, 
ZAwinele at Zurich, Haller at Berne, and 
(Ecolampadius at Basle. 

Basle was at this period a favourite 
sojourning and meeting place for promi- 
nent men of the Reformed party. Tho 
French refugees formed a society and 
a Church among themselves. Hero 
gathered around @Œcolampadius such 
men as Farel, Anemond, and Toussaint, 
who not only assisted and encouraged 
oue another in the study of Scripture, 
and in a spiritual life, but diffused 
throughout the community a knowledge 
of pure Christianity. At this time 
Erasmus also was at Basle. Tho Duéch 
scholar was wont to find fault with the 
Frenchmen, because they always had 
upon their lips the precious and sacred 
naines of tho Saviour and of the Spirit, 


and such naturally familiar terms as “ the 
Gospel ” and “ faith.” Itwas natural that 
Erasmus should criticise the merits of Le 
Fevre’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment, and equally natural that the 
zealous Farel should defend his master's 
work. 

Farel was one of those strongly marked 
and passionate characters who, as they 
pass through life, attract to them warm 
friends, and, on the other hand, awaken 
antipathies and hostilities. What could 
be more cordial, and at the same time 
more truly Christian, than this language 
addressed to his friend by the gentle 
(Keolampadius? “ My dear Farel, | 
hope the Lord will render our friend- 
ship immortal; and if wo cannot live 
together here below,our reunion will only 
be the more happy near Christ.” Calvin, 
by no means of a demonstrative nature, 
called Farel, “My best and sweetest. 
brother!” (Optime et dulcissime frater.) 
On the other hand, an aversion, not difti- 
cult to explain, sprang up between the 
cold, cautious, time-serving and selfish 
Erasmus and the impulsive, outspoken 
Frenchman. Encouraged by @Œcolam- 
padius, the French refugee publicly put 
forward thirteen articles, in which the 
Christian rule of life was expounded, and 
the Romish dogmas of justification by 
works, and of the sacrifico of the Mass, 
were assailed. These articles the priests 
of the city were challenged toimpugn,and 
Farel professed himself ready to defend 
them against all comers. Fearful of 
the consequences of a public discussion, 
the University forbade its members 
to take part in such exercises. But tho 
Government insisted that Farel should 
carry out his intention; and accord- 
ingly he did so, both exposing the 
errors and corruptions of the Papacy, 
and publishing the great doctrines of 
Divine grace and of justification by faith. 
Although there was no opposition, Farel’s 
expositions created a favourable impres- 
sion in the minds of many, and (what 
was better) made some true disciples. 
(Ecolampadius was so pleased with his 
friend’s performance that he wrote an 
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account of the whole affair to Luther, 
saying also that, in his judgment, Farel 
was a match for the whole Sorbonne ! 
This happened in February 1524. But 
his very success made the Reformer 
enemies. Influenced by his opponents, 
the. Council required him at once to 
leave the city. This he did at Eastertide, 
though not without protest and remon- 
strance. 
IV. 


FAREL’S FIRST MINISTRY AT MONTBELIARD. 


Upon leaving Basle, Farel set out for 
Wittenberg, to make the acquaintance 
of Luther; but it does not appear that 
heever reached that city. He stopped 
short at Strasburg, where he was kindly 
recerved by Bucer and Capito, and 
where he met a little band of French 
Lutherans, exiled from their native land. 
Among these were his old master, Le 
Fevre, and his old  fellow-student, 
Roussel. Strasburg was already one of 
the centres of the Reformation, and was 
destined to afford refuge and shelter to 
many faithful sons of unbelieving France. 

Farel first entered upon a regular 
ministry of the Word at Montbéliard. 
It was (Eculampadius who encouraged his 
friend to preach, and who urged him to 
undertake this spiritual service. Farel 
had not been ordained, and there seems 
no proof that he at any time received 
a regular ordination to the ministerial 
office. But the success he met with soon 
made it manifest that God was with 
him. It was in July 1524 that Farcl 
began his work in this town, and he 
uldressed himself to it with all the 
ardour of his soul. His zeal, indeed, out- 
ran his discretion, and whilst we must 
alinire his fervour and fearlessness, we 
cannot approve all the measures he 
employed, or admit their expediency. 
Un one occasion, meeting a procession of 
priests and superstitious adherents, and 
ubserving an image of St. Anthony 
carried by one of the priests, the im- 
Jetuous Farel rushed forward, snatched 
the image from the hands of the man 
who bore it, and flung the idol—as it 


seemed to him—into the river which 
they wero crossing. When a relic- 
monger came to the town, the zealous 
evangelist not only exposed the folly of 
honouring relics, but used his influence 
with the Count to prevent a traffic which 
he justly deemed unholy and misleading. 
His zeal was so extreme that his friend 
Œcolampadius felt constrained to counsel 
him to moderation and mildness. Still, 
notwithstanding tho hatred and virulent 
opposition of the priesthood, Farel held 
on his way, and met with great success. 
It is upon record that one of the officials of 
the Roman Catholic Church of the town 
was so convinced by the reasonings of the 
Reformer that, instead of opposing him, 
he publicly at the altar acknowledged 
that Farel’s representations were Scrip- 
tural and true. 

After about a years labour at 
Montbéliard Farel returned to Strasburg 
in September 1525, and there helped 
Bucer and Capito in the publication of 
their theological works, and preached to 
the French refugees who abounded in 
the hospitable city. But Farel’s was a 
restless nature, and we find him at this 
period visiting successively Mulhouse, 
Basle, and Berne. 

Now that we have accompanicd Farel 
to the beginning of his regular evan- 
gelistic ministry, it may be well to glance 
at his qualifications for a life of labour, 
self-denial, and persecution. 

Farel was a man whose individuality 
impressed all who came into contact 
with him. His appearance was not 
pleasing or attractive ; he was small of 
stature, of mean aspect, with a noticeable 
red beard. Yet that slight frame was 
nimble and wiry, capable of enduring 
labour, hardship, blows, and wounds. 
His voice was singularly powerful, and, 
when he began to speak, his lively 
manner, his pathetic gestures, his 
vehement earnestness, secured Immediate 
attention. A glowing imagination 
found expression in striking figures and 
eloquent language. His appeals were 
often couched in homely vigorous words. 
His power of persuasion often melted 
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the hearts of his enemies into contrition. 
At tho same time, when persuasion 
failed, he was not backward in employ- 
ing invective and threatening. Calvin 
himsclf, a man not easily to bo affected 
by any appeal to the feelings, confesses 
in one of his letters to Farel: “ Your 
thunders of eloquence have vehemently 
disturbed me.” “ That which formed the 
basis of his character,” says one of his 
biographers, “ was la furia francese (the 
French impetuosity); fifty years of 
labour could not chill his burning zeal; 
and to this impetuous ardour he joined 
an indomitable obstinacy.” “He had 
need,” says another, “ rather of the curb 
than of the spur.” His zeal and passion- 
ate determination to do the work of God 
have impressed all students of his 
romantic life. Mignet has criticised him 
by observing that his conrage was that 
of a soldier rather than of a commander; 
and it is true that spiritual chivalry was 
more conspicuous in his ministry than 
was the skill of the tactician. Thus he 
has been termed by Michelet, “the 
Bayard of the battles of God ;” and an 
American writer has designated him 
“the Elijah of the Alps.” His seal bore 
for its appropriate badge a sword in 
the midst of the flames, and a no less 
appropriate motto: Quid volo nisi ut 
ardeat? i.e. What would I but that it 
were already kindled ? 


y 
FAREL BECOMES THE EVANGELIST OF FRENCH 
SWITZERLAND. 


The great crisis in Farel’s life occurred 
in the year 1526. The King of France 
had returned from his captivity, and 
with his return the position of the 
reforming party was somewhat iinproved. 
Berquin was saved. Le Fevre and 
Roussel were recalled from Strasburg to 
France. At this conjuncture ‘Toussaint 
and Roussel were naturally anxious to 
have the benefit of the presence and 
co-operation of Farel in the work they 
hoped to do for their native land. But 
their application came teo late, for 


Farel had already accepted an invitation 
from Haller, and from the Bernese 
Protestants, to undertake a work of 
evangehisation in French Switzerland. 
Accordingly in the autumn of this year 
commenced the missionary life of this 
true successor of the Apostles, a life of 
labours, adventures, dangers, vicissitudes, 
disappointments, and triumphs. His 
mission was to the French-speaking 
population between the Juras and the 
Alps; he visited the towns by the lakes 
of Geneva, of Neufchatel, and of Bienne, 
the villages in all the many valleys 
running among these hills of Western 
Switzerland. 

Farel first repaired to Aigle, a small 
town some ten miles east from Villeneuve 
where the Rhone enters the lake of 
Geneva. Here he passed under the namo 
of Ursinus, with an implied reference to 
the city which protected and commis- 
sioned him; Ursus being the Latin for 
“a bear,’ the symbol of the State of 
Berne. He began to work as a school- 
master, thinking this the least obtrusive 
and most hopeful way of doing good. 
But he took every opportunity of 
spreading the simple truths of the 
Gospel, and consequently before long 
aroused the hatred and opposition of the 
priests and monks, who saw that “their 
craft was in danger,” from the diffusion 
of evangelical principles. It is on record 
that, during Farcl’s stay at Aigle, a 
mendicant friar, who came to the 
neighbourhood to beg sume choice wine 
for his convent, naturally took the 
opportunity to denounce the Reformer 
and his doctrine. In the church of 
Villeneuve he warned his hearers that 
all who listened to Farel’s teaching 
would be consigned to perdition. The 
bold Reformer brought him to book for 
this statement, and, despising all the 
friar’s abuse and threatenings, required 
him to prove his statement. The poor 
monk, being quite unable to conduct a 
controversy, acted on the principle that 
“diseretion is the better part of valour,” 
and beat a hasty retrcat, leaving Farel 
master of the field, 
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Berne was the premier city of this 
part of Switzerland, and had recently 
acquired dominion over large districts, 
whilst her position as a military power 
gave her great influenco with allies and 
with neighbours. Now Berne was 
favourable to Protestantism. In Jan- 
uary 1528 a great disputation was held 
at Berne, in which Farel took a promi- 
nent part, overcoming in argument 300 
priests, who opposed him. As a result, 
that city, as well as many other dependent 
upon it, declared fully and finally for 
Protestantism. And from that time 
Farel was licensed to preach the Word of 
God throughout the jurisdiction of Berne, 
and was recommended to tho allies of 
that canton as under Bernese protection. 
So that thenceforth Farel became 
formally, what he had already been 
virtually, the spiritual messenger of the 
most powerful of the Swiss states; a 
relation which, doubtless, gave much 
weight to his office. 

Although appointed minister of Aigle, 
Farel could not rest satisfied with a 


field of labour so circumscribed. Dur- 


ing his pastorate there he made many 
evangelistic excursions. And when, in 
June 1529, the lords of Berne author- 
ised him, in terms already mentioned, to 
preach wherever their authority was 
acknowledged, he felt this to be a call to 
a more discursive ministry. He in the 
first place went to Morat, which he made 
his headquarters for a season. The 
vastness of the work which was going 
forward wherever the Gospel was pro- 
claimed, grew before his mind as his own 
labours were directed to a wider field. 
At this time accordingly he was led to 
apply to his friends at Strasburg for 
devoted and faithful preachers of the 
Word of Christ. About the same period 
he composed, and issued in the form of a 
pastoral letter, an address to all the 
“lords, people, and pastors,” urging 
them to a religious life. 

Orbe was another sphere of labour 
where Farel encountered much opposi- 
ton, at the same time that he met with 
much encouragement. Often, in follow- 


ing the footsteps of this devoted evange- 
list, is the student of his life reminded 
of those words of St. Paul: “ A great door 
and effectual is opened unto me, and 
there are many adversaries.” At Orbe 
the Reformer opposed the open sale of 
indulgences, which was carried on by a 
friar, whom Farel tried to shame out of 
a proceeding so nefarious, and so en- 
couraging to sin. ‘The opposition that 
in consequence was directed against him- 
self was most fierce. Here, as at many 

laces, women wero the foremost—no 
doubt hounded on by selfish priests—to 
raiso a clamour against the messenger of 
good tidings, whom they so utterly mis- 
represented or misunderstood. It was 
at Orbe that all the idle boys of tho 
parish were concealed in the church 
until the moment when Farel commenced 
to preach, upon which the mischievous 
troop sprang upon their fect, and shouted 
so that they drowned the preachers 
voice with their discordant din! No- 
thing daunted by the clamour of men, 
women, or boys, Farel held on his course, 
preached Christ, showed the mischief of 
confession, the vanity of trust in the 
saints, and the unscriptural character of 
the whole Romish system. 

Writing to Zwingle from Orbe in 1531, 
he used language from which we seo 
that his labours had met, after much 
delay and disappointment, with an abun- 
dant blessing. “QO, how great,” says 
he, “is the harvest! I cannot express 
the ardour with which the people desire 
the Gospel. I shed tears when I see the 
small number of workers.” It was at 
Orbe, too, that Farel made one of his 
most important converts. Viret was a 
native of that town, where he was born 
in 1511. When studying at the Univer- 
sity of Paris he had learned something 
of the Gospel. But it was whilst listen- 
ing to Farel’s preaching in his native 
town that his miud was opened to re- 
ceive Christ and His salvation. His gentle 
nature welcomed the congenial truth, and 
under its influence was strengthened and 
sanctified. Viret wasencouraged topreach 
his first sermon in May 1531, and trom 
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that time remained on the most intimate 
terms with his master, whose colleague 
he became, and with whom he worked at 
Geneva, as, indeed, he afterwards worked 
in the same city’ with Calvin himself. 
It was at Orbe, too, that Parel seems 
first to have celebrated tho Lord’s 
Supper with his converts. The occasion 
must have been very touching, when the 
warm-hearted evangelist gathered his 
children in the faith around him, that 
(at their own carnest request) they 
might celebrate their Redeemer’s dying 
love. He preached an appropriate ser- 
mon, and then offered prayer. Ho then 
asked the question, Do you forgive one 
another all wrongs? Are you living m 
Christian charity? They all answered, 
Yes! Farel then gave to each communi- 
cant bread in memory of Christ’s body, 
and afterwards wine in the cup, signi- 
fying Christ’s blood. What a contrast 
this simple, reasonable, and edifying 
service must have afforded to the pompous 
and superstitious ceremonial of the 
Romish mass! 

Sometimes, as at St. Blaise, Farel was 
even threatened with the gallows ; some- 
times, as at Granson, he was assaulted, 
beaten to the carth, thrust into prison ; 
sometimes he was insulted and covered 
with ashes and mud. Yet even in places 
which had so received him it happened 
again and again that he “lived down” 
the opposition and enmity, and actually 
saw churches founded and flourishing 
upon the very scenes of his sufferings 
and indignities. 

It must be admitted that the language 
of Farel was most outspoken and un- 
sparing. This is given as a specimen of 
his appeals to the people: “ Christians ! 
withdraw from the Pope, who puts in- 
supportable burdens upon your backs, 
which he himself touches not with his 
finger. Come to Him, who has taken 
every burden, and placed it npon His 
own shoulders! Put no confidence in 
priests—in Rome, but trust only in 
Jesus 1” 

And if his words were vehement, his 
actious was sometimes violente At 


Tavanne, while the priest was actually 
saying mass, Farel,entering the church, 
began to preach, and so roused the 
people with his denunciations of super- 
stition, that they arose as one man, over- 
threw the altar, toro down the images, 
and chased the priest from the scene of 
his ministrations! It is impossible to 
approve conduct like this; but it should, 
in explanation, be remembered that the 
people had long been held in bondage to 
superstition and idolatry, and that in the 
first moments of conscious and happy 
enlightenment and liberty, it was natural 
that they should be carried away by the 
vehemence of their joy. 


VI. 


FAREL, THE FOUNDER OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH AT NEUFCILATEL. 


The beginning of the year 1530 found 
Farel at Neufchâtel. Previous visits to 
this city had not been fruitful of results ; 
but this attempt, though made under 
the greatest difficulties, was very suc- 
cessful, Neufchatel and Fribure had 
upheld the Catholic party in its opposi- 
tion to Berne and to the Reformation. 
Multitudes assembled in the streets and 
other public places to listen to the 
vehement addresses of the famous 
French orator, whom no hostility could 
daunt. The hatred of the priesthood 
displayed itself in tho most violent 
opposition and persecution. 

The Council of Berne, hearing of the 
persecution of their authorised emissary, 
made representations which gained a 
more favourable hearing for the evan- 
gelists. Urged by his adherents, Farel 
at length preached in the cathedral 
—one of the grandest and most sacred 
homes of Roman Catholicism in Switzer- 
land—naturally to the chagrin of the 
canons and priests, who saw the power 
slipping from their grasp. 

On October the 23rd, 1530, the conflict 
between the two parties was brought to 
a climax; a vote of the citizens was 
taken, which resulted in a large majority 
for the Reformed cause. And from this 
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day the city and canton, which had been 
for several years the leader of the 
opposition to Protestantism, became its 
warm and faithful supporter. The re- 
action, as often happens, was sudden, and 
in some respects violent. In tho fury of 
iconoclasm, excited by Farel’s denuncia- 
tions, the free men,escaped from the bond- 
age of superstition, turned against all tho 
symbols of their former state of slavery ; 
the altars were overthrown ; the images 
of saints, by which the building was 
decorated, were plucked from their 
niches, the noses were cut off, and the 
cyes were pierced, as in contempt of 
their worthlessness and powerlessness ; 
and the multitude, in their revulsion 
from the absurdity of their former creed, 
actually took the wafers—in spite of 
their so-called consecration—and ato 
them as common bread. Whilst theso 
proceedings horrified and disgusted 
many of the clergy, others came under 
the convincing power of the truth, shared 
the popular sentiment, and accepted the 
principles of the Reformation.! 

Many were the labours undertaken and 
the dangers braved by this devoted 
missionary in his evangelistic tours in 
the neighbourhood of Neufchâtel. A 
striking incident is recorded, showing 
the impulsive vehemence with which 
Farel and his companions were wont to 
prosecute their mission. When in the 
course of his journeys, Farel visited the 
town of Valengin, he was accompanied 
by a young Dauphinese, named Boyce, 
who seems to have shared to the full in 
the enthusiasm of his master. They 
were in the church, and were spectators 
of the Romish service of tho mass. 
Boyce's indignation was excited by what 
he deemed a display of superstitious 
ignorance; he ran towards the priest, 
Who was in the act of saying mass, toro 
the “host” from his hand, and addressed 
the assembled people upon their folly, 
saying: ‘People! your God is not 
between the hands of a man, as the priests 
’ It may be stated that on May the 4th, 1876, 


& monument to Farel was publicly unveiled in 
the city of Neufchatel, 
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have induced you to believe. It is on 
high, in heaven, that the incorruptible 
majesty of Christ rests in the glory of 
God the Father!” A tumult arose; tho 
Reformers were attacked and wounded ; 
and Farel’s blood bespattered the walls of 
thechurch. The bigotted countess, who 
was mistress of the place, gave orders that 
the Reformers should be thrown into the 
river—orders which would have been ex- 
ecuted had it not been for the timely in- 
terposition of some citzens of Neufchâtel. 
As it was, Farel was brutally dragged 
into a roadside chapel, where, at the 
foot of an image of the Virgin Mary, ho 
was commanded to abjuro the doctrines 
he had advanced. In reply he quoted 
the injunctions of Scripture against 
worshipping graven images, and the 
direction to worship God alone. It 
is interesting to observe that, in Juno. 
1531, Valengin abolished the service of 
the mass, and established Evangelical 
Christianity. 

A striking witness to the efficient 
and zealous labours of Farel remains in 
the church at Serrieres, which bears 
this interesting inscription: “ In 1529, 
the 14th of December, in this sacred 
place, Farel, the blessed Reformer of our 
country, began to preach the Gospel. 
With attentive auditors he peopled this 
building. May his ardent zeal, all- 
powerful over human hearts, revive in 
his successors ! ” 

Between the Christians of the Pied- 
montese valleys, who had long retained 
the truth, and the Swiss, who had just 
recovered it, friendly relations naturally 
grew up. In compliance with a deputa- 
tion from the valleys, Farel, accompanied 
by Saumier, in August 1532, paid a visit 
to Chaufourans, to attend a conference of 
Vaudois. Consultation took place as to 
the best means of preserving and of diffus- 
ing the blessings of pure Christianity. 
Farel showed his wisdom in the counsels 
he gave; he went to the very founda- 
tions of the religious life of acommunity, 
in recommending the study of the 
Scriptures and the religious education of 
the young as the best means of securing 
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the end they had in view. He exhorted 
them to establish and maintain schools 
in the valleys, and to secure a good 
translation of the Bible in tho French 
language for the use of their congrega- 
tions. He recommended to them the 
young Frenchmen, Olivetan, as both 
translator and schoolmaster. 


VOT. 


FAREL INTRODUCES THE REFORMATION INTO 
GENEVA. 


When Farel returned from the valleys, 
he found Geneva in a politico-religious 
crisis. A year before he had directed 
his attention to that city, and had 
written to Zwingle that according to 
report there were many at Geneva who 
desired instruction in the doctrines of 
pure Christianity. Toussaint had been 
urged to visit the city, but had declined. 
The population was independent and tur- 
bulent; many had lost all faith in Rome, 
whilst in its stcad they had found no 
religion except the gospel of political 
enfranchisement. ‘The circumstances of 
tho city attracted the enterprising and 
adventurous spirit of Farel, and he 
resolved to commit himself to the care 
and protection of God, and himself to 
make an effort to evangelise Geneva. 

There is extant avery curious account 
of the introduction of the Reformation 
at Geneva, written by a nun of the 
Convent of St. Claire, named Jussié. 
She calls tho movement “the rise of 
Calvinism,” and writes with a bitter 
animus against the Reformers. In her 
work we read: “In the month of 
October 1532 came to Geneva a caitiff 
preacher, named Master William (i.e. 
Farel), a native of Gap, in Dauphiny. 
The day after his coming he began to 
preach secretly in a room of his lodging ; 
and a great number of people came to hear 
him, who were informed of his coming, 
and infected with his heresy.” Saumier 
came with his friend and chief; and they 
found QOlivetan already in the city. 

The Genevese who came to the inn, 
tho “ Tour perce,” where the evangelists 


took up their quarters, comprised some 
of the choicest spirits in the community. 
Their minds were opening to the truth ; 
they were already champions of liberty— 
“Huguenots,” or confederates, as they 
came to be called; and they were willing 
enough to reccive the doctrine that the 
Scriptures are above the Pope. At a 
second meeting Farel entered upon the 
spiritual aspect of his mission, exposed 
the superstitions of popery, and ex- 
plained the Scriptural doctrine of sal- 
vation by grace through faith in Christ. 
When these interviews became known, a 
tumult arose in the city ; many women, 
set on by the priests, and believing the 
Church to be in danger, filled the city 
with clamour. Farel was summoned 
before the Council, who asked him if he 
were willing to dispute with the priests 
regarding the new doctrines? To which 
he replied that he was, and that he was 
willing to suffer death if unable to prove 
his teaching to be Scriptural. Brought 
next before the court of the bishop's vicar, 
the faithful evangelist was treated with 
contumely and abuse, was upbraided 
with assuming to preach without eccle- 
siastical warrant, and im secular gar- 
ments. His reply was that he had come 
to preach the truth, and that his ministry 
only troubled those who had introduced 
human inventions into the Church of 
Christ. Amidst the insults of the priests 
and their adherents, Farel bore himself 
with dignity. When an attendant fired 
a gun at him, which fortunately went 
off without doing harm, the imtrepid 
confessor turned coolly to him and said, 
“Your firing frightens menot!” Farfrom 
being impressed by the bearing of this 
noble man, the rabble shouted that he was 
sent by the devil; some kicked, others 
struck him: and a cry arose onall sides, 
“ Away with him? Fling hin into the 
Rhone!” The anger of the priests was 
thoroughly aroused, and one exclaimed 
that Farel had blasphemed, and that it 
was better for one to die than for the 
nation to perish. “ Speak,” responded the 
fearless champion of truth, “speak not 
the words of Calaphas, but the words of 
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God!” A man like this was not to be 
tolerated; Farel was sentenced to leave 
(Geneva ina few hours. A priest, thinking 
that murder was a shorter way to end 
the intruder’s power for mischief, drew 
his weapon, and was about tostrike ; but 
one of the syndics, observing him, 
seized the would-be assassin’s hand, and 
saved the lite of the intrepid witness to 
the truth. Accompanied by some of 
their friends and protectors, the evan- 
gelists were taken in a boat across the 
lake and landing, proceeded to Orbe. 

Hastening to Yvonant, on the southern 
shore of the lake of Neufchatel, Farel 
called a conference of his tellow-labourers 
and friends to take measures for the 
spread of the Gospel. He induced Fro- 
ment, the minister of the place, to repair 
to (ieneva and carry on the work so vio- 
lently interrupted. 

At the end of 1533, at the petition of 
some of the inhabitants of the city, and 
under the express protection of Berne, 
Farel revisited Geneva. Finding the 
soil better prepared than before, he 
laboured both privately and publicly 
with great success. The Romanists 
were no longer able to employ the tactics 
of violence, and engaged a Dominican 
friar, a doctor of the Sorbonne, to defend 
the old Religion, and to preach against 
heresy, and against the work of Berne. 
It was a time of great excitement: 
Furbity was preaching against the Re- 
formation, Farel was preaching against 
the errors and abuses of the Church of 
Rome. To bring matters to a crisis it was 
determined to hold a public disputation. 
To give thematter importance, Berne sent 
anembassy to witness the discussion. The 
subject in dispute was, the right of the 
Church to lay down as ordinances, doc- 
trines and observances not enjoined in 
the Bible. The monk complained that 
Farel rather preached than disputed, a 
complaint in which there was somo 

justice, for Farel was more of an orator 
than a logician or theologian. How 

ever, the Keformer maintained the lord- 
ship of Christ over His Church with such 

Power and success, that Furbity was 


compelled to confess that he could not, 
upon grounds of Scripture, refute his 
opponent’s theses, or substantiate hisown. 

From this time the work went forward 
with great rapidity. By permission of 
the magistrates, Farel began to preach in 
the church by the river-bank. Aided by 
Viret and Froment, he labourcd among 
all classes, and taught publicly and 
privately. The power of the truth 
proved irresistible. A bare-footed friar 
preached against the Reformation ; but 
Farel opposed and confuted him. Bar- 
nard, a disciple of Farel, disputed with 
Caroli and Chappuis. 

Farel was now known as “ the Scourge 
of the pricsts;” in fact, they would no 
longer dispute with him. The number of 
adherents to the Reformed cause grew 
day by day. The people would have 
Farel preach in the Madeleine, that 
“huge old Gothic church, with its 
Carlovingian tower, whose foundation 
dates from the 11th century.” The 
terrified priests fled, leaving their church 
to the Reformer! On the 29th of March, 
Farel undertook to maintain certain 
evangelical theses, and 6000 persons as- 
sembled to hear him ; yet, to the indigna- 
tion of the people, no pricsts appeared to 
defend their faith ! 

The decisive moment had now come. 
The people insisted upon Farel occupy- 
ing the pulpit of St. Peter’s, the cathe- 
dral, whose three old towers have for 
centuries looked down upon the city, and 
which has been the scene of so many 
memorable events. The Council of 200 
came together to hear the Reformer, who 
chose for his subject, “Christ purifying 
the Temple,” and whose discourse pro- 
duced an immense impression. From 
this time the Reformation was estab- 
lished in Geneva. The majority of the 
Council adhered to Farel and to the 
Reformed cause. It was in August 
1535 that this great change was effccted, 
by the blessing of God upon His own 
Word. Idolatry was overthrown, decep- 
tions were unmasked, errors were ex- 
posed, and the headship of Christ over 
His Church was acknowledged. a The 
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priests, monks, and nuns quitted the 
city ; the bishopric was removed, and 
the mpture of Geneva with Rome was 
complete and final. 

The services in the churches wero 

restored to New Testament simplicity 
and spirituality. The mass was abol- 
ished, and ordinary bread was used at 
the Lord’s Supper. ‘The last of the 
images were removed from the churches. 
And on the 21st of May, 1536, at the 
instance of Farel, now the religious 
leader of Geneva, the citizens assembled 
at St. Peter’s, and took an oath of fidelity 
to the Gospel. 
Success occasioned the greatest diffi- 
culty. The demand of the people for the 
Word of God could not be satisfied. Farel 
was mighty in the work of preaching; 
but he needed a colleague of more com- 
manding intellect, and of more adminis- 
trative ability, and the Divine Head of 
the Church sent the man whom Farel 
needed, to guide the Genevan Church 
through its early difficulties.’ That man 
was Juin CALVIN. 


VIII. 
FAREL AND CALVIN AT GENEVA. 


Calvin was already known, both to 
the Reformers and to their opponents, 
by his great work, “The Institutes of 
the Christian Religion,” which ho had 
recently given to the world. He had 
found the condition of France such that 
it was hopeless for him to seek in his 
nativo land a sphere of labour, or even a 
retreat for study. His intention was to 
devote his energics to Biblical interpre- 
tation and to theology, and thus to 
render tothe Reformed cause the highest 
service within his power. After finaily 
settling his family affairs, he was on his 
way to Basle, and passed through Geneva. 
This was in August 1636, a date me- 
morable in the history of the Church of 
Christ. Calvin was recognised, and the 
news of his passing through the city was 
taken to Farel, who, with his usual im- 
petuosity, came to the conclusion that. 
here was the man he needed, and that by 
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all means his services must be secured. 
He sought out his young countryman, 
and besought his help. In vain did 
Calvin answer that he was only re- 
maining one night in the city, that he 
was on his way to a place of retirement, 
that he was convinced that ho was in- 
tended to serve God by a life devoted tc 
literature. Farel would take no denial, 
and went so far as to invoke impreca- 
tions upon his head should he persist in 
refusal. Timid and averse from public 
life, Calvin was, nevertheless, overborne 
by the remonstrances and urgent appeals 
of the elder Reformer, and consented, 
after paying a short visit, to which he 
was engaged, to settle at Geneva as 
Farel’s colleague. Thus commenced a 
friendship, which lasted until it was 
closed upon earth by the death of Cal- 
vin. Throughout that period Calvin’s 
Influence upon Farel was predominant, 
not only (as might be supposed) in 
matters of theology, but also in the 
practical affairs of the Church. 

For two years Farel and Calvin 
worked together for the spread of the 
Gospel, the reform of morals, and the 
consolidation of the Church, in the city of 
Geneva. 

In the autumn of this same year, the 
two Genevese ministers attended a con- 
ference at Lausanne, in which they dis- 
puted successfully with the supporters of 
the Papacy. The issue of this conference 
was the adhesion of this important city 
to the cause of the Reformation. 

The work which Farel and Calvin had 
before them at Gencva was no trifling 
work. They had an intelligent, but, to 
a large extent, ignorant population to 
instruct. ‘They had to be on their watch 
against the efforts of the Romanists on 
the one hand, who were ready to take 
advantage of any opportunity that might 
occur for the reintroduction of the old 
faith; whilst, on the other hand, they 
had need to he constantly on their guard 
against false teachers who arose in the 
midst of newly-formed Protestant com- 
munities, and who often found the 
atmosphere of newly-found liberty fi 
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vourable to the promulgation of novel 
and extravagant doctrines. And they 
had to strive against a tendency, always 
powerful at Geneva, to indulgence in 
licence of manners and in profligacy. It 
nad been well foretold, by one who knew 
the Genevese full well, that they had 
been dissatisfied with the licentious 
priests. because they had been too like 
themselves; but that they would be 
equally discontented with the ministers, 
who were usually rigid and austere, be- 
cause they would be found too unlike 
themselves. Events proved the justice of 
this forecast. It was not in the teaching 
of the truth that the offence of the 
Gospel lay; it was in the inculcation of 
pure and honourable morals, which to the 
Reformers was a great part of religion. 

For a time all seemed to proceed at 
(reneva as the zealous Reformers desired. 
A confession of faith was drawn up, 
which was cordially accepted by the 
Council; a catechism was prepared for 
the use of tho young; public teaching 
and preaching were maintained, and 
were well attended by the citizens. 
Education was promoted, marriage cus- 
toms were reformed, the amusements of 
the people were regulated. On July the 
29th, 1537, occurred one of the most 
remarkable events recorded in the history 
of any nation. At the instance of Farel 
and Calvin, and by command of tho 
Government, the people of the city, high 
and low, old and young, assembled in 
the cathedral, and solemnly, and with 
appeal to Heaven, gave their adhesion 
to the Reformed faith. Although some 
objected to this proceeding, either as an 
intraction of religious liberty, or as the 
imposition of a moral yoke they could 
not bear, it is evident that the people as 
a whole acted sincerely and heartily in 
this singular confession. It is impossible 
to defend the imposition of such an oath 
by any human authority, and impossible 
to do other than blame the bigotry of the 
Genevan Government, which proposed to 
the citizens the religious oath in ques- 
tion, with the one only alternative of 
banishment from the city! 


Farel and Calvin were bent upon the 
establishment in Geneva of a Church 
approaching the purity, which in the 
New Testament is enjoined upon Christ- 
ian societies. Accordingly, they wero 
not satisfied to teach; they felt it in- 
cumbent upon them to maintain discip- 
line, and they regarded the Lord’s Supper 
as an ordinance to be observed only by 
the holy and upright. But these restric- 
tions wero unpopular; and at the next 
election the Libertine party—the oppo- 
nents of Farel—came into power. 

The conflict was a somewhat compli- 
cated one. The Council resolved that 
the Lord’s Supper should be celebrated 
according to the usage of Berne, i.e. 
with unleavened bread, a practice which 
the Reformers regarded as savouring of 
Judaism. But this was a minor matter. 
What Farel and Calvin held to most 
tenaciously was the necessity of for- 
bidding the openly vicious and profano 
to partake of the Lord’s Supper. 


IX. 
THE EXPULSION OF FAREL AND CALVIN FROM 
GENEVA. 


As Faster day, 1538, approached, it was 
seriously considered by the ministers 
whether they could profitably observe 
the usual Communion Service. There 
was great excitement and mutual dis- 
trust thoughout the city. Ifthe Supper 
was celebrated a scene of confusion and 
disorder was not improbable. Their de- 
cision was to omit the customary obser- 
vance. To render their position still 
more delicate, it had been resolved by the 
Council that if the ministers would 
not celebrate the Sacrament, they should 
not be allowed to preach. But these 
were fearless men. ‘They consulted their 
own judgment and conscience. And 
their resolve was, that they would not 
administer the Supper, and that they 
would preach ! 

Rightly or wrongly, the preachers car- 
ried out their resolution. On Easter morn- 
ing Farel appeared in the pulpit of St. 
Gervais. The church was crowded with 
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partisans and opponents in a state of 
extreme excitement. It was one of tho 
grandest moments In Farel’s adventur- 
ous life; and though he can scarcely bo 
justified for braving the authoritics, and 
taking possession of the church—which 
was not his, but theirs—still, when there 
he did his duty right manfully. His 
animated eloquence, histhundering voice, 
his well-known character as an earnest 
and faithful preacher of truth and right- 
eousness, secured him then, as always, a 
hearing. But when he boldly asserted that 
the Supper would not be celebrated, when 
he denounced the disorders, the profli- 
gacy, the factionsof the citizens, the hatred 
of his enemies broke every restraint, and 
expressed itself in their indignant. cries. 
It was a tempestuous scene; but the 
preacher weathered the storm; he finished 
his discourse, and under the protection 
of his friends withdrew in safety. 

Calvin was allowed to preach in the 
morning at St. Peter’s without inter- 
ference ; but in the evening, at the church 
of St. Francis, a disturbance broke out, 
and swords were drawn by the rival 
partics in the congregation ; but happily 
no blood was shed. 

Without delay the Government took 
action. Making no referenco to the most 
important matter in dispute—the moral 
state of Geneva, and the protest against 
prevalent vice and disorder involved in 
withholding the Sacrament—the Council 
proceeded to consider the disobedience of 
the ministers, in refusing to use the un- 
leavened bread as at Berne, and in preach- 
ing when they had been forbidden to do so 
by the civil power. There was no hesi- 
tation; sentence was passed dismissing 
the ministers, and banishing them from 
the city within three days. The sentence 
was received with calmness and dignity. 
Farel simply answered : ‘ Well and good; 
it is well; it is from God.” 


Ne 


FAREL SETTLES AT NEUFCHATEL. 


A few months after quitting Geneva, 
Farel was invited by the Council and 


the Chureh of Nenfchitel to return to 
that city. It seems that at this time 
Farel was discouraged, and was disposed 
to retire from the ministry, and give 
himself to studious pursuits. But a 
deputation, composed of two counsellors 
and two presbyters, came to Basle, and 
urged upon the Reformer the claims of 
Neufchâtel. ‘ Come,” said they, “and 
complete the building of which you laid 
the foundation.” He still hesitated: 
but the advice of his friends, Viret 
and Haller, and other prominent sup- 
porters of the Reformed cause, induced 
him to consent. Taught by experience, 
however, he stipulated for the exercise 
in the Christian community of the disci- 
pline enjoined in New Testament 
Scripture. 

Farel was resolved, not only to preach 
tho Gospel with fidelity, but to make 
every effort to raise the moral condition 
of the community. Some of the promi- 
nent citizens were openly addicted to 
vico and lawlessness, and could not 
tolerate cither rebuke or restraint. 
Farel was determined to use the privilege 
of church-fellowship as a fnlerum to 
raise the tone of public morality. As 
throughout his life, he had here—as men 
of his temperament usually have— both 
warm friends and resolute enemies. It 
would seem that a majority of the 
citizons were upon his side, that the 
neighbouring congregations sympathised 
with hisaims,and that (which at that time 
was a very important point) he enjoyed, 
generally speaking, the confidence and 
the support of the authorities of Berne. 
At one time, indeed, matters went so hard 
with him that he was threatened with 
dismissal from the city in two months. 
Ife was not to be deterred by such a 
threat from doing what he believed to be 
his duty. And his determined, indepen- 
dent, and fearless attitude, his reliance 
upon the authority of Christ alone—with 
tho manifested confidence and attach- 
ment of the trne Christians of the city 
and neighbourhood—overcame the difti- 
culties of his position. The edict 
banishment was revoked, 


or 
and Farel 


was suffered to remain and to labour in 
the city. 
XI. 


THE FELLOWSHIP BETWEEN 
CALVIN, 


FAREL AND 


Geneva and Neufchâtel were not so far 
removed from cach other as to hinder 
Calvin and Farel from frequent inter- 
course. Each entered into the cir- 
cumstances, tho ministerial labours and 
difficulties especially, of tho other. 
Occasional visits maintained the warmth 
of their friendship. And when they 
could not meet, they corresponded. 
Many of Calvin’s letters to Farel aro 
still extant, and afford us our surest 
data for judging tho character of both. 

Iu 1553 Calvin's position at Geneva, 
whither he had returned in 154], was 
most critical; the Libertine party were 
striving to undermine his position, and 
io procure his banishment. They were 
at the same time espousing the cause of 
Servetus, purely from political motives, 
hecause they saw that Calvin was bent 
upon his condemnation, and that his 
release and vindication would be a blow 
to the Reformer. At this crisis, tho 
faithful Farel came to tho aid of his 
friend; he visited Geneva, and preached 
in the churches of the city. In one of 
his sermons he boldly attacked tho Li- 
bertines, charging them with Athcism— 
whether speculative or practical it is not 
easy to decide. An outcry was raised 
avainst him, which, after his return to 
his own city, was so strong against him, 
that the Genevese Council summoned him 
to auswer the accusations of the Liber- 
tines. Upon his appearance in Geneva 
some of the Libertines insulted him, and 
threatened to throw him into the 
Rhone! “Just so,” replied Farel, “ just 
so did the priests and Papists clamour 
twenty years ayo !” The citizens had not, 
however, forgotten Farel’s services or 
sufferings. ‘hey rallicd round him, and 
supported him when he appeared before 
the Council. It was aflirmed that no 
head of a family had taken part in the 
charges against Farel, and that ho was 
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esteemed by the citizens a good and true 
servant of God. “ Whereupon it was 
ordered,” such is the record of the 
register of tho company of pastors, 
“that the said Master Farel should be 
acknowledged a true pastor, as he had 
ever been ;” and it was declared that he 
had faithfully preached and discharged 
his office. 

It was in this same year that Farel 
lent his aid and countenance to Calvin 
in the proceedings against the heretic, 
Servetus. He appears to have been as 
uncompromising in the matter as Calvin 
himself. ‘ As for me,” ho writes, in lan- 
guage which gives us an insight into his 
passionate and unbending nature, “as 
for me, I have always declared that I 
was ready to dio if I had taught that 
which was contrary to sound doctrine, 
adding that I should bo worthy of the 
most fearful torments if I turned aside 
any cno from the faith of Christ. I 
cannot, therefore, apply a different rulo 
to others.” Servetus held very similar 
language; he was content to die, he said, 
if he did not succeed in confounding 
Calvin; and asked that, if confounded, 
Calvin should be put to death. 

This was the spirit of the 16th century. 
So far as it was a spirit of earnest belicf 
and devotion to what was deemed the 
cause of God, it was good. But the 
great error underlying it was tho pre- 
sumption that thero is some infallible 
human tribunal to which to appeal. In 
the absence of such a tribunal, the 
principle amounts to tho victory of the 
strong and the persecution of the weak. 
Farel attended Servetus during his last 
hours, and was with him at the stake. 

Calvin, though the younger of the two 
friends, was the first to go “home to rest. 
When his end was approaching he sent 
a letter to Farel, who immedi: itely made a 
journey to Geneva, to seo and converse 
with his old friend before ho should bo 
taken from him. As they conversed of 
the past, what memories did they revivo 
of ancient labours, hardships, conflicts, 
and victories! Farel loved and honoured 
| his friend, and, after his decease, wrote 
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with sincere affection: “* O, that I could 
die for him! What a beautiful course 
has he happily ended!” 


XII. 
THE LAST YEARS OF FAREL. 


Farel’s life had been one of labour and 
activity, and of constant journeying and 
frequent hardships; in fact, ho was tho 
St. Paul of the Reformation. During many 
vears ho had no certain dwelling-place, 
and wandered —indeed, was often driven 
—from place to place. But as he was 
approaching old age, he married Marie 
Torel, the daughter of a widow who 
resided at Neufchatel, a Protestant re- 
fugee from Rouen. The marriage was 
a happy one. 

The indefatigable nature of Farel 
urged him, even to the close of his life, 
to incessant labours in the cause of true 
religion. Though Neufchatel was his 
headquarters, he made frequent excur- 
sions to other places to proclaim the 
Gospel. Among the cities in which 
Farel took a deep interest, a foremost 
place must be assigned to Metz. On one 
occasion he met with a hostile reception, 
which has been commemorated as one 
of his remarkable adventures. The 
province was strongly Romish, and 
it was against the advice of friends 
that Farel visited it. He entered one 
of the churches in company with his 
friends ; but as soon as he began to preach 


the church bells were rung by order of 


the clergy, that the preachers voice 
might be drowned in the din. Farel was 
brought before the magistrates, and 
asked upon what authority ho had dared 
to occupy the pulpit. His answer was 
—By the authority of Christ, and at 
the invitation of members of His Church! 
No wonder that on the next day he had 
8000 hearers. The chief magistrate of 
the city would have willingly assigned 
a church for Farel’s use; but the au- 
thoritics were for the most part opposed 
to him, and the citizens were forbidden to 
cttend his preaching. 


When he was seventy-three years old 
ho visited his native Dauphiny, and 
preached the Gospel to a generation 
which could have had no recollection 
of his early days. At Gap ho was per- 
secuted by the fanatical Papists of the 
town. The vice-bailiff, a very zealous 
Romanist, gave orders that the “ here- 
siarch”” should be arrested. The of- 
ficial, accompanied by officers of justice, 
repaired to the building where the Re- 
former was discoursing, forced open 
the doors, and found a crowd of people 
eagerly listening to the preacher. The 
oflicers seized Farcl, dragged him away, 
and confined him in a dark dungeon. 
But there were many friends of the 
Reformed doctrine in the place, who 
planned and accomplished Farel’s release. 
He was let down from the ramparts in 
a basket, and made his escape! 

In the year 1565 he once again 
visited Metz, a city dear to him on 
account of former trials and former suc- 
cesses. Heo preached with all tho fire of 
youth. The journey was fatiguing, and 
the toil, for a man of his age, severe. He 
returned, ill and fecble, to his home at 
Neufchitel. It was clear that the end 
was approaching. His friends and 
scholars sought him daily. His chamber, 
it was said, became a temple, and his 
couch a pulpit. He remained firm, fear- 
less, faithful to the last. On the 13th 
of September, at the age of seventy- 
six, William Farel departed this life, to 
join his friends, his fellow-labourers, and 
above all, his Saviour, in the life of im- 
mortality. 

The Reformation produced many men 
more able and many moro learned than 
Farel, but none more devoted, none more 
laborious, none more eloquent. No Re- 
former toiled or suffered more for tho 
cause of true religion and pure morals 
than did the great evangelist of French 
Switzerland. To this his works remain 
to testify, even to this day! 


J. Raprorp THomuson, M.A. 
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I. 
EARLY DAYS AT BRETTEN. 


A{mosc: the hills which skirt the valley of 
the Rhine, some twenty miles south from 
Heidelberg, and not far from the line of 
railway leading by Carlsruhe and Stras- 
. burg to Basle, there is a quiet little 
town. Comparatively few tourists will 
think BRETTEN so interesting as many of 
its more famous neighbours; but its 
inhabitants can point out one of their 
oldest houses, which they think, and 
with justice, quite as worthy of note as 
many a castle of the Fatherland. It is 
the birthplace of Philip Melanchthon. 

Four hundred years ago one of the 
leading men in Bretten, and its chief 
magistrate, was Hans Reuter, whose 
daughter Barbara married, in 1493, 
George Schwarzerd, of Heidelberg, the 
Duke’s Armourer. She was fortunate 
in her husband, and the Mayor in his 
son-in-law. Stout and straightforward, 
sensible and devout, able to wear and 
handle his weapons as well as to forge 
them, George was a fine embodiment 
of the old German manhood. Four 
years after his marriage their eldest 
child was born, and in little Philip— 
who made his appearance at one o'clock 
on the 16th of February, 1497—“ God 
blessed this pious and worthy man 
with the gift of a son, whom, not only 
one but many lands, nay, the whole of 
Christendom, rejoiced in afterwards, and 
no doubt will rejoice in to the world's 
end.” 

Philip was the first of a little flock 
who came afterwards to keep the house- 
mother busy, and to gladden the sood 
Armourer’s heart; and when it was 
thought right to get a Latin tutor—for 
the town schoolmaster had fallen ill— 
Philip found his brother George, four 


years younger than himself, and his_ 
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uncle, John Reuter, not much older, 
ready to begin along with him. The 
lads had one of the kindest of teachers 
in John Unger, but also a strict and 
faithful one; and if a sound grammatical 
account could not be given, morning by 
morning, of the twenty lines of Latin 
set for them the evening before, the 
lads were sure to repent their negligence. 
It was hard now and then, but all came 
of hearty affection, and good planning ; 
for the elder folk were fully agreed that 
the Armourer’s eldest son was showing 
gifts well worthy of tho most careful 
training they could give. Nobody re- 
joiced in the lad more than Grandfather 
Reuter. On Sundays, when Philip sang 
in the church choir, with the missal he 
had given him, the old man’s eyes were 
often on the bright young face; and 
when a student from one of the Univer- 
sities, ont on a walking tour, spent a 
night in the Mayor's house, nothing de- 
lighted him more than to set his clever 
grandson to argue with the stranger, 
and win, as he was always expected to 
do, the intellectual battle. Nor, in his 
own way, did the Master love him less, or 
fail in any degree in winning his affection. 
Many years afterwards, when he had bc- 
come the foremost scholar of Germany, 
Philip delighted to think of the old days 
in Bretten, and of the faithful friend 
to whom he owed so much. “I had a 
Master, an excellent grammarian he was; 
he died some two years ago, a faithful 
preacher of the Gospel, and a sufferer for 
its sake. He taught me grammar with 
careful thoroughness. He would not 
allow me toavoid any difficulty ; as often 
as I blundered he made me sorry for it, 
and yet with kindly good sense in all his 
corrections. Thus painstakingly he made 
me a grammarian. He was one of the 
best of men; he loved me as if I had 
been his son, and I returned his affection. 
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I hope we shall meet, and before long, 
in the life eternal.” 

But the good Mayor was getting frail ; 
and the boys must have noticed that for 
a long time their father was looking 
spent and ill. There were fears that he 
had suffered from drinking the water of 
a well supposed to be poisoned; but 
certainly, for now four years, and though 
in life's prime, the Armourer was steadily 
sinking. First the grandfather died ; 
and Philip saw, for the first time, the 
tremendous realities of death. And hardly 
was the funeral over, than the children, 
now six in all, were gathered into their 
father’s room to take their last look of 
him, and to hear his farewell. But the 
brave and gentle soul knew well in 
whom he had believed. “ Three things I 
shall leave my children,” he said; “ they 
are members of the true Christian Church; 
they are one in Christ, and at peace 
with one another; and they are heirs of 
eternal life.” And then he turned to his 
eldest boy, now ten years old, and 
commended Philip to God. “I have 
sen many changes in the country; 
and there are greater changes at hand. 
l pray God to help you through them 
all. I charge you, my son, to fear God, 
and live righteously.” And while Philip's 
heart sank within him, and the little 
people wondered and wept, they were 
drawn gently away. It was better they 
should not see the end ; so the elder ones 
were sent to Spires; and there two days 
afterwards the boys heard of their father’s 
death. 

Il. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AT PFORZHEIM— 
REUCHLIN. 


It was Philip’s first sorrow, and the 
beginning of change. He soon heard it 
Was arranged that John Reuter, with 
George and himself, were to go to school 
at Pforzheim, a few miles off ; and Bretten 
was now so altered, that he must have 
been more than willing to leave. Their 
new home lay in a valley, near the Black 
Forest; it was the grandmother's native 
place; and now she took the, boys to 


her own house, while they attended 
school. The winter was wearing away, 
spring was coming in the Rhineland 
once more, and the young scholars, in 
the full swing of new work, would half 
forget the depressions of the past. They 
were again fortunate in their teacher. 
George Simler, then principal of the Pforz- 
heim Gymnasium, was a good scholar; 
he knew Greek and Hebrew, as well as 
Latin, and though such rare qualifications 
could be exercised but little among the 
pupils generally, he wasdelighted to forma 
special class forhis more promising pupils, 
and with them share the delights and diffi- 
culties of the new learning. It was easy 
to see that one, at least, of the new boys 
from Bretten would be an eager and a cap- 
able student; and Philip found in Simler 
at once a helpful tutor and ahearty friend. 

But the Pforzheim period was import- 
ant in connection with an influence of a 
moro decisive kind. Occasionally there 
uscd to drop in on a visit an elderly 
gentleman, from Wirtemberg ; and Philip 
could not but specially notice the 
stranger when he learned he was their 
grandmother's brother, and—what was 
still more interesting—tho famous Doctor 
Reuchlin. This was precisely the man 
whom, of all others, every young scholar, 
who had come to understand what real 
learning was, must have been anxious to 
meet. And though he was too young 
to understand the character and import- 
ance of Reuchlin’s learning and work, 
there was more than enough aboutthe man 
to fascinate the boy, and Philip drew tothe 
great Hebraist with natural enthusiasm. 
He understood enough to know that he 
was pre-eminently skilled in the language 
which opens the door of all sacred learn- 
ing—without which the Old Testament 
must ever have remained practically a 
sealed book, and the Gospel itself only 
have been partially comprehended. 
Everything, at once of wonder and 
admiration, threw a halo round the 
stranger; for all the better-informed 
scholars recognised him as one of the 
chief defenders of “the good studies ”’— 
tho new learning and liberty of thought 
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—against the old and outworn routine, at 
once so terribly difficult for young minds, 
and so hopelessly dry and insipid as 
intellectual nourishment. 

During these very years the strife be- 
tween Reuchlin and the monks was deep- 
ening; he was himself, to the extent of 
his own powers, the Luther of an intellec- 
tual Reformation preceding tho greater. 
Everywhere it was such men as he who, 
in virtuo of their sound sense, declared 
that the Bible must be studied openly and 
thoroughly in the original languages, to 
whom the lovers of truth and liberty 
turned as to their natural leaders. Only a 
few years before (1506) he had published 
his Hebrew Grammar, and so put into 
the hands of Christian scholars the key 
to unlock the long concealed treasures of 
Biblical learning. Much of all this, and 
more of the personal detail which so 
charms the imagination, must have 
been known to Philip; and it is easy to 
understand the interest with which he 
would regard his great relative. 

Such an interest could hardly be one- 
sided; and Reuchlin was soon strongly 
attracted to Philip. It was his habit, when 
he came to Pforzheim, to talk over with 
Simler the affairs of the school, and the 
qualities of the lads who were giving 
evidence of ability; and now he was 
delighted to hear that his own young 
kinsman promised to be one of the most 
brilliant of them all. Very soon they 
became fast friends. Reuchlin gave 
Philip copies of his own books, fore- 
told his future eminence, and stimulated 
the already ardent youth to a resolute 
pursuit of the highest kind of learning. 
It was usual in these days for scholars 
to assume names in which the ruder 
German reappeared in classical dress, 
and it had a certain fitness about it, that 
when the Armourer’s eldest son received 
so distinct an impulse to his future work, 
he should, from a great Christian scholar, 
receive his rew name: that his surname, 
which means “black earth,” should be 
translated into Greek, and Philip 
Schwarzerd of Bretten, should hence- 
forth be Philip Melanchthon. 


ITT. 
STUDENT LIFE AT HEIDELBERG. 


Under such influences, and deep in 
study, the summer and winter of 1508 
wore past; but when the autumn of next 
year was tinting the Rhine forests with 
crimson and gold, Philip was in Heidel- 
berg. The choice of this Univ ersity may 
have been decided by circumstances of 
kinship, for it was the Armourer’s town ; 
and in the house under the Castle Hill, 
Claus Schwarzerd lived, in the old days, 
when his two sons, Hans and George, 
were lads. But in other and more ma- 
terial respects the selection of Heidelberg 
was less happy. The men who had 
once given the College its reputation, 
wero gone, and the healthier and happier 
methods of the new times were practi- 
cally unknown. All that Philip seemed 
to have gained, when three years later 
he left it, was “a smattering of physical 
science and scraps of dialectic;” and to 
the students, who were content to take 
things as they found them, and fancy 
every innovation dangerous, it was a- 
stounding to meet a lad of thirteen who 
could both read and write Greek, and to 
whom the hardest of hard work was at 
once a passion and a pride. But if the 
academic studies did not much advance 
his intellectual life, there was compensa- 
tion of another kind. The house in which 
these years were spent—that of Pallas 
Spangel—was a delightful home; and 
there was a group of friends who could 
not easily be forgotten. And then there 
were those wooded glens, mile upon mile, 
fit haunt for studious walks or vigorous 
excursions; and this sea of hills; and, 
awakening ‘and nursing historic memories, 
the famous Neckar itself; while seated 
on its rocky throne the vast Castle com- 
manded and surveyed it all. A home at. 
once so charming, and in many respects 
so genial, might have detained Philip 
longer; but, after taking his Bachelor's 
degree, when he applied for the Master's, 
and was refused on the score of extremo 
youth, he suffered the slight to decido 
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him on removal, and in September 1512 
entered the University of Tübingen 


IV. 
TÜBINGEN—LITERARY WORK. 


It was a great change, and the pre- 
cursor of greater close at hand. A boy 
in years, but in ardour and develop- 
ment already approaching maturity, 
Philip found himself on the threshold of 
anew world. Between Heidelberg and 
Tubingen there was this difference, that 
while in his former home the old order 
ruled, in the latter it was changing 
and giving way to the new. A spirit 
of reform was in the very air. And 
though the cities were not far distant, 
and the same river laved them both, 
Tübingen lay acrossan intellectual border 
which separated two worlds. Hero Philip 
fund again as Professor his old friend 
of Pforzheim, George Simler. Here also, 
witty and versatile, lover at once of the 
old literature of Greece, and the new 
liberties of Germany, was Henry Bebel; 
here were Von der Stade, and Stoffler, and 
Brassican — names now half forgotten, 
bat full in those days of personal power 
and fame. And better still, from Ti- 
hingen it is only ten miles to Stuttgart, 
and there, in Keuchlin’s house, Philip 
fuund a second home. The war with tho 
monkish defenders of the old ignorance 
was deepening, and Reuchlin himself was 
hardly more eager than his brilliant 
kinsman, who soon, in a quiet but effective 
fashion, took part in the fray. It was in 
the house at Stuttgart that he first saw 
rome of the most eminent leaders of the 
great war of intellectual liberty—Francis 
von Sickingen, and that errant, but genu- 
ine child of genius, Count Ulrich von 
Hutten. Always keen and devoted, what 
wonder that under such influences Philip’s 
abilities were developed, and his industry, 
if possible, intensified. There was hardly 
anything he did not study. Greek was 
sure of a first place; but Hebrew and 
Latin shared in his linguistic love; and 
to these wide spheres of culture he added 
philosophy, rhetoric, logic, mathematics, 


theology, and law; while he knew Galen 
—Handbook of the Medical Students— 
almost by heart. Nor did he confine him- 
self to the work of storing up knowledge; 
the instinct and capabilities of author- 
ship began to stir him; and during the 
six years which he spent at Tübingen ho 
published his first books. Not far from 
the University, Thomas Anshelins’s print- 
ing and publishing office was a meeting- 
place for the riper scholars; Philip was 
soon engaged in literary work, and proof 
sheets of new books shared his attention 
with the pages of tho old. He edited— 
proof of his wide information—the Uni- 
versal History of Nauclerus, prefaced a 
collection of the correspondence of Reuch- 
lin, and in connection with some con- 
genial friends, formed the plan of re- 
editing Aristotle, and expounding afresh 
the great Philosopher. Philip had taken 
his degree of M.A. in 1514, and tho year 
after, in his commentary on Thessalonians, 
Erasmus had pointed out the rising 
scholar: “What promise there is in this 
oung man—this boy/ His attainments 
in both literatures are equally valuable. 
What ingenuity and acumen, what purity 
of language, what beauty of expression, 
what a memory for the most unfamiliar 
things, what a wide extent of reading!” 


V. 
PROFESSOR AT WITTENBERG. 


There was but one step more to he 
taken, before Philip found the scene of 
the work of his life. One day, towards 
the close of April 1518, Reuchlin had 
a letter put into his hand from Duke 
Frederick of Saxony, asking his ad- 
vice about a Professor of Greek for the 
University of Wittenberg. There was 
no room for doubt, nor need of delay, 
and the old scholar at once wrote to tho 
Duke, assuring him that the best man 
out of sight was a relative of his own 
then one of tho most brilliant men in 
Tibingen—young Philip Melanchthon of 
Bretten ; and he wrote at the same time 
to Philip himself. Duke Frederick had 
too much confidence in Reuchlin to 
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hesitate; a note from Tübingen made 
it clear that no opposition would be 
raised there, and in a short time all was 
settled. Full of affection, and expressing 
his blended love and hope in an old 
Testament quotation, Reuchlin bade his 
young kinsman Godspecd: “Get thee 
out of thy country, and from thy kindred, 
and thy father’s house, into a land that I 
will shew thee: and I will make of thee 
a great nation, and I will bless thee; and 
make thy name great; and thoushalt bo 
a blessing.” 

And so, with mingled memories behind 
him, and hope before, and in his own heart 
faith in his father’s God, the Professor- 
elect set forth on his journey. It was in 
the end of August 1518. The way lay 
through Augsburg, Nuremberg, Leipzig, 
and on the night of August 24th Philip 
halted with his party at Düben, a few 
mniles from his destination. His heartmust 
have been beating more qnickly ; and not 
a few hearts in the city itself were full 
of expectant concern. The next day, at 
one o'clock, they rode into Wittenberg. 

A few days were occupied in prelimi- 
nary arrangements; and on the 29th 
the Hall was crowded to hear the new 
Professor. In one respect it was a great 
disappointment. Slim and youthful in 
appearance, shy and hesitating, and so 
little, that beside a man of middle size 
he looked like a boy, there were great 
fears at first sight that no great accession 
had been made to the University’s 
strength. But within an hour all was 
changed. Melanchthon’s opening lecture 
in Wittenberg deserves emphasis, for it 
is one of the notable events in the 
spiritual and intellectual history of 
Europe. In terse and unusually graceful 
Latin, and with an eloquent intensity of 
feeling, he sketched the story of the 
decline of literature and learning, and in- 
dicated the causes of their fall. And then 
he pointed to a better way, and foretold a 
happier time. The dead compilations of 
a dark age could never besprings of life; 
they must be abandoned, and the noble 
minds of old—the classics of Rome, and 
especially of Greece—must be studied 


with devotion at onco sensible and 
hearty. Homer and Aristotle and Plato, 
Virgil and Horace, models at once of 
pure style, and masters in intellect, must 
speak again to the new days, in their own 
tongues. And specially sacred learning 
must bereformed. Therenuineand literal 
senso of the Bible must be had at all costs, 
for it is when it is fairly understood 
that its Divire m-jesty will best appear. 
But above all, it must be under~tood, 
that the soul and cent’e of theology is 
Christ. ‘The odour of the swect spices 
of the Master are sweeter than all 
tho fragrance of human learning. When 
the Spirit guides us, and the mind is 
enriched with true culture, we may 
enter into the Hall of Divine wisdom. 
And when tho spirit 1s brought to the 
original source of truth we begin to tasto 
the sweetness of Christ; His law becomes 
full of light, and we are charmed with 
the taste of the wisdom of Heaven.” 
When ho sat down, one of the most 
enthusiastic listeners, seemingly the 
most enthusiastic of them all—was the 
greatest man prescnt—Luther himself. 
As the clear voice from period to period 
indicated the method of intellectual and 
spiritual regeneration, the Reformer 
applauded with all his heart. He had 
found a new ally in his mighty work, 
equal, he could easily believe, to Erasmus 
himself. Every day he came to know 
him better, his admiration increased, 
and in characteristic phrase he said that 
his new friend was half divine. But 
Luther was not alone in recognising 
tho merits of Melanchthon. His class- 
room was crowded; students could be 
sven standing on the windows; and, “ like 
an overflowing river,” crowds of young 
men from every part of Europe poured 
into Wittenberg, that they might hear 
tho famous Professor. It was a time of 
revolution; and sanguine men hoped 
that secular and sacred learning, filled 
with light so self-evidencing, and in- 
formed by a spirit so pure, would soon 
enter on a new and victorious career. 
Meantime the busicst of all the busy 
men was Philip himself, Ostensibly a 
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Professor of Greek, he gradually came to 
teach almost everything. He found the 
various departments of literary study 
ill-equipped, as well as uninspired; and 
he set himself to provide for his num- 
ervus students manuals, which should, 
in lucid yet accurate form, put into their 
hands the key of knowledge. “ Philip 
is teaching Hebrew,” said Luther, in a 
letter of the following January ; “ his 
diligence and devotion to duty are really 
excessive; he never rests.” During 
these days he was lecturing on Homer, 
on Romans, and on John. The marvellous 
epic of Greece, so rich In every power 
to allure, unfolded once more its pictured 
page; and when the mind had enough 
of Greek and of the gods, it was refresh- 
ing to change the theme and visit with 
the Beloved Disciple the source of purer 
oracles. Who would not wish to see the 
class-room in the University as it was 
in those famous days, when, with a 
heart yet unsaddened, and a spirit keen 
as a falcon’s eye, the brilliant scholar 
surveyed all his intellectual empire, and 
expatiated on its glory and its charm ? 
But strong as were the influences of 
pure learning, Melanchthon was coming 
under the power of higher interests. 
Always devout, his study of the New 
Testament in Greek had intensified 
his convictions; and especially his 
intimacy with Luther had widened and 
confirmed his better views. It can 
hardly be doubted that, much as the 
Reformer felt the attractions of the fine 
character of his younger friend, Philip 
was even more impressed by him. Too 
strong to think of common difficulties, 
too fervent and fiery to suffer common 
chills, the force of Luther's spirit lay, 
nevertheless, in his godliness; and it 
became clearer and clearer to Philip that 
the noblest of all the sciences, and the 
very heart and crown of all true life, lay 
in the knowledge of Jesus, and the 
winning of the world for Him. If with 
an ardour, almost too excessive, he had 
ought in the fields of literature for the 
mind’s good and rest, he was now per- 
ceiving a richer store, set deeper in the 


pleasant Jand—like some old castle half 
hid in bowery glades—and discovering 
that the heart and mind find in the 
theology of the cross something which 
science can never give. But at the same 
time, and better than perhaps any of 
his contemporaries, he knew that true 
literature and true theology were closely 
united, and that each could be separated 
from the other only with mutual loss. 
And Melanchthon loved both; and 
while his life was hid with Christ in 
God, he could never tire telling his 
students that God had given them all 
things in ancient and modern culture, 
responsibly to use, and enthusiastically to 
enjoy. ) 


VI. 


MELANCHTHON AS REFORMER BESIDE 
LUTHER. 


These tendencies to a more spiritual 
and theological life were evidenced in 
connection with Luther’s active contro- 
versies with the Papacy, now deepening 
and darkening every day. When the 
Reformer went, in the June of 1519, to 
Leipzig, and for nearly three weeks, 
along with his colleagues, debated with 
Dr. Eck, Melanchthon waslittle more than 
a listener ; but few listened to more pur- 
pose, or with more profound concern for 
the great issues involved. And when 
Eck thought it safe contemptuously to 
slight “the Grammarian,” as on one 
occasion he did, a pungent pamphlet, 
soon after the Diet, showed him that 
the new Professor understood liberty and 
theology quite as well as Greek, and 
that the enemies of Luther had now to 
reckon with a new and formidable foe. 
From these days, indeed, Melanchthon took 
his stand quietly and firmly at Luther's 
side. When the Reformed doctrines 
were severely condemned in an Anathema 
from the theologians of Paris, an answer 
of crushing force was given by Philip ; 
and when in 1521 Luther left for Worms, 
well knowing he might never return, 
it was to Melanchthon he left the perilous 
work which needed all his own resolu- 
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tion. “If I do not come back, and my 
enemies murder me, I conjure you, my 
dear brother, not to cease to teach and 
stand by the truth. Work meantime for 
me too, because I cannot be here; you 
can do it better than I can. What 
matter what comes of me, if you are 
left!” 

The words seem ominous, for, though 
Luther's life was safe, he was carried off 
to the Wartburg the very next month, 
while for some time all traces of him 
disappeared, and for nearly a year the 
active Reformation virtually lost its 
leader. The task laid on Melanchthon 
was terrible, for, as if taking advantage 
of Luther’s absence, the monks of his 
own order broke out in popular tumult, 
and a swarm of enthusiasts seriously 
complicated every effort at sound re- 
form. To bridle such fanatics, as coarse 
as they were shallow, and intolerant 
as they were ill-informed, was work from 
which the gentler scholar shrank; and 
when suddenly in the following spring 
Luther appeared again in Wittenberg, 
issued two of his noblest letters to the 
German nobility and people, and, in a 
voice of thunder, rebuked and quelled 
the popular tempest, no ono was more 
relieved than Melanchthon. In the 
meantime, however, in spite of the 
troubles of the times, he had found time 
to issue the early edition of his Theo- 
logical Common Places, a work of incal- 
culable importance for the interests of the 
‘Reformation, and which, in its later 
form, Luther characteristically praised 
as worthy to be bound up with the 
Bible itself. 


VII. 
HOME LIFE AT WITTENBERG. 


The immediate strain was over, and 
Melanchthon was able, with a greatly 
lightened heart, to return to his work, 
and—a new source of pleasure—to the 
quieter enjoyment of his home. For, in 
1520, the Professor had married a wife; 
and, in the following year, a “ pretty 
little daughter,” as Luther describes 


Philip’s firstborn, had begun to share 
his affections. The shy scholar was at 
first half inclined to apologise for his 
yielding to household fascinations and 
demands; but there was no gentler 
husband, or more tender friend; and 
one of the happiest, if one of the busiest 
houses in Wittenberg, was that in which 
Catherine Crapp had taken up her abode 
with Philip Melanchthon. 

It may be a convenient opportunity to 
pay an Imaginary visit, and attempt to 
realise something of the Professor’s daily 
life. And it is only in imagination most 
of us could accompany him in his 
labours, for they begin, summer and 
winter, at three, often at two, in the 
morning. At this early hour his 
faithful servant has knocked at his 
master’s door; und soon, lamp if hand, 
Philip has entered the room which, in 
the old gabled house in the College 
Street at Wittenberg, is still shown to 
strangers. With devotion as methodical 
as it is sincere, he first engages in 
prayer, using a brief form of his own; 
then he turns to the Bible for a morning 
portion, and lastly glances at the church 
calendar, that he may notice the name of 
the saint to whom the day is dedicated, 
and, recalling his character and history, 
thus realise something of the communion 
of saints. And then in the deep arch of 
the middle window where his table 
stands he takes his seat, and opens the 
letters of the day. A few hours, and a 
slight breakfast, bring the first Lecture ; 
each day there are three or four; and 
each has its own accompaniment of 
friendly talks with students, and con- 
sultations with more or less intimate 
or distinguished friends. Besides the 
regular routine of lecturing, there are 
always special engagements—meetings of 
the Council, deliberations with officials ; 
and the courteous attention to strangers, 
no one was more ready to pay than 
Melanchthon. At length the evening 
comes, with its supper-hour, and com- 
parative relaxation. Seldom can 
Philip and Catherine dine alone; there 
are always visitors, for his hospitality is 
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almost prodigal, and his growing repute 
brings many an admiring guest. 
“Yesterday,” he wrote once in a letter 
to a friend, “there were twelve lan- 
guages spoken at table.” The Professor 
himself does not eat much; too delicate 
in health to indulge in many of the 
ordinary dishes, he often contents 
himself with a little soup and fish and a 
glass of kindly Rhenish wine—but he is 
a most genial host, and loves an hour 
of free and pleasant conversation. After 
this he escapes to his “little church,” 
where, in later days, with his children 
and with Catherine, his gentle spirit 
shows itself at its best. Child-like 
himself, his love for children is genuine 
and deep, and never was he more effec- 
tually comforted than when, one weary 
day, little Annie crept on his knee, and 
with her pinafore wiped away the tears 
she noticed in her father’s eyes. But 
“the children’s hour” is always short; 
itis already the little people’s bed-time, 
and the busy day is almost over. By 
nine o'clock the Professor himself has 
gone, for to-morrow he must rise as early 
and be as busy as to-day has been; and 
nothing but regularity and proper rest 
can save him from breaking down, and 
preserve to the Church the faithful 
scholar, who assuredly less than most 
men lived for himself, but ever for Him 
who loved him, and gave Himsclf for him. 


VIII. 


VISITATION OF CHURCHES: EDUCATION : 
GROWTH OF THE REFORMATION. 


In the meantime work seemed to grow 
only more pressing, and engagements 
more numerous and anxious. When, 
after a short holiday, during which he 
again visited the haunts of his early 
days, Philip returned to Wittenberg, 
he found troubles thickening round the 
Reformation. New and dangerous per- 
versions of evangelical truth were being 
taught, and in the hands of vehement 
and able advocates were growing popular; 
while, first at a distance, and then nearer 
and more ominously clear, grew and 


gathered the thunder of civil war. 
Whenever in book or pamphlet tho 
truth had to be defended, Melanchthon’s 
pen was sure to be claimed for the task ; 
but while it was easy to refute the crude 
opinions of the leaders in the Peasants’ 
War, it must have been deeply painful 
for him to seem to bear any part in 
crushing a revolt, which, though marked 
by outrage and excess, was, nevertheless, 
no ignoble strife for the people’s free- 
dom. More congenial, though equally 
depressing work, engaged him in the 
reconstruction of schools or gymnasia, 
and the visitation of churches, which, 
with sound sense and energy, the evan- 
gelical leaders were urging forward 
within their territories. Few things 
could be more disheartening to the 
devout Professor than the evidences of 
ignorance and immorality which every- 
where met him; but seldom, perhaps, did 
he labour more successfully. In the 
“ Common Places” he had expounded, in 
his own admirable manner, and for edu- 
cated minds, the leading facts of Christian 
truth; he had now to set forth the 
decency and the order which befit the 
practical life and the worship of God; 
and scarcely less important than his 
Body of Divinity is his Book of In- 
structions for the Churches and Pastors of 
Germany. Under care so able and so 
genial many of the High Schools and 
Universities were restored to vigorous 
activity, and the earlier academic life of 
Eisleben and Leipzig, Wirtemberg and 
Berlin was nursed by the skill of 
Melanchthon. No wonder that distant 
seats of learning envied Wittenberg its 
gifted scholar, or that he himself to his 
many cares had those added which arose 
from the reception of invitations to settle 
elsewhere not lightly to be set aside, in 
one case from the King of France, and in 
another from our own Henry the Eighth 
of England, who held out the induce- 
ments, and signed the letter with his 
own royal hand. 

But the tasks which absorbed him 
most were those in connection with the 
frequent Diets and Conferences, through 
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which, by attempts to win recognition 
for evangelical truth, the Reformation 
was slowly shaping itself and working 
its way. At Spires, in 1529, the Papal 
majority was so strong that the outvoted 
Lutherans could only lodge a protest and 
withdraw ; but the chivalrous act, which 
won for them the famous name of 
PROTESTANTS, developed at the same time 
their own spirit of energetic inde- 
pendence. Next year, at the Diet of 
Augsburg, the opposing parties again 
met, and both sides learned, for the first 
time, in something of its own purpose and 
compass, the Reformed policy, as it was 
sct forth and illustrated by Melanchthon’s 
hand in the celebrated “ Confession.” 
And if this Conference, like the former, 
seemed to close - disastrously for the 
friends of Luther, it only gave occasion 
for the Convention at Smalkald, where a 
new engagement was entered into, and 
received the adherence of the chiefs of 
evangelical freedom. One thing, even 
more grave than external opposition, 
remained to be overcome—the internal 
disunion among the Reformed, based 
mainly on differing views about the 
Lord’s Supper; and in the “ Wittenberg 
Concord,” this was in the meantime 
practically removed. Thus gaining at 
once organic unity and spiritual force, 
the Reformation advanced—disciplined 
by its disasters, freed from dangerous 
alliances, and inspired by the lofty and 
unconquerable spirit of devotion, in 
which all its real victories have since 
then been won. 


IX. 
THE DIET AND THE CONFESSION OF AUGSBURG. 


In all these passages of conflict and 
cffort Melanchthon bore his own part; 
but in none more distinctively than in the 
case of the Diet of Augsburg. Seldom 
has an assembly been held with more 
of the pomp and circumstance of 
ecclesiastical war. The accounts given 
by those who saw the thronged and 
excited city, as troop after troop poured 
into it, still glow with colour, and beat 


with life. We seem to see the Emperor 
on his white horse, the scarlet and yellow 
of the splendid uniforms, the stately 
German and Spanish nobles, the blaze of 
silken banners, the gleaming steel of the 
suldiery ; and hear, as if that distant day 
were our own again, the voice of trum- 
ets and the roll of a hundred drums. 
n the midst of it all, the man, whose 

fine intellect was moulding the future 
of Protestantism, spent every available 
hour in silence and with God. His task 
was to revise and perfect the “ Confes- 
sion;” and his friend Camerarius often saw 
him bending over its pages absorbed in 
devotion, and bathed in tcars. In a few 
days this manifesto of the Reformed 
party was read. The courtyard, as well 
as the Royal Chapel itself, was thronged ; 
but as, in his sonorous voice, and for 
two hours, Chancellor Bruck recited 
sentence by sentence in German, the 
hushed and listening crowd did not lose 
a word. It madea profound impression. 
When Dr. Eck said that he could refute 
the new doctrines from the writings of 
the fathers, but not from the Bible, Duke 
William of Bavaria, a Catholic, replied : 
“ I sec, sir, the Lutherans are in the Scrip- 
tures; wo are near them.” The “ Con- 
fession” had not merely the substance 
of Gospel truth, but the charm of its 
lofty spirit. “ In looking at it, we seem 
to be standing on the borders of a limpid 
lake, the wild tumult of whose late storm- 
tossed waters has subsided, and in which 
the sun, once more issuing from the clouds, 
is mirrored, though the agitated waves 
are not entirely at rest.” 1 

The Confession of Augsburg, in 
substance largely Luther’s, in form and 
spirit all Melanchthon’s own, is one of 
the most notable documents of the Refor- 
mation. It contains the distinctive 
teaching of the Lutheran Church on such 
subjects as the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, Confession, etc., andenters largely 
into the various perversions of truth and 
abuses which had sprung up. On the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith and in its conceptions of the Church, 
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it is at one with the teaching of the 
Reformed Church generally. It is 
evident that Melanchthon was anxious 
to show the harmony of the so-called 
new teaching with that of the Scriptures 
and the universal Christian Church. ‘he 
complete corruption of human nature is 
clearly stated. The will is shown to be 
free to the extent of enabling a man to 
discharge the ordinary duties of “ civil” 
righteousness, but powerless, withont 
Divine aid, to do what is righteous in the 
sight of God. Justification is, according 
toit, by faith; good works are entirely 
without merit, but are always brought 
forth when true faith exists. 

Through the whole of this document 
there breathes a very evident spirit of 
apology and conciliation. It is a calm 
and dignified remonstrance. So evident 
to his own clear mind, the truth should 
be equally evident, he is convinced, to 
others. It is thus the Scriptures and the 
true Catholic Church have ever taught; 
the abuses against which the Protestants 
argued are the work of evil doers: and 
those who would remove them have 
been grossly maligned. Happy it would 
have been for Europe had Melanchthon’s 
higher spirit and calmer counsels 
prevailed. 


X. 
OVERWORK AND ILLNESS: SORROW AT HOME. 


In a few weeks all was over, and with 
hearty thankfulness Melanchthon was 
among his books again; but, like the 
studious scholar whose calm a hundred 
public engagements interrupt, he was 
never long undisturbed. There were 
again Conferences in Worms and Regens- 
berg; he must go on pressing business 
to Cologne and Hagenau; work so im- 
portant could bear neither excuse nor 
delay, and no one could do it but 
Philip. And so he was one of the most 
driven and hurried of men, and like 
such men he was sure to break down. 
In the summer of the year 1540, when 
the bigamy of Philip of Hesse gave such 


scandal to every friend of the Refor- 
mation, the misery of it seemed to 
conspire with other troubles to crush 
Melanchthon to the earth. One day in 
July Luther received a message that 
Philip was dying; and when he found 
his poor friend at Weimar, the report 
seemed too true. With a death-like 
face, pulseless, and voiceless, there 
lay the little scholar, killed surely 
by work and worry at last. But the 
sight seemed to rouse Luther to almost 
superhuman energy. He turned his 
back on the people, and prayed with 
intense earnestness ; he clasped Philip’s 
hand, and told him he must not die; and, 
as if sharing the exuberant life of his 
friend, the dying man revived. Often 
had he been ill, but never so ill before, 
and never was he so ill again till the 
last sickness brought him to the health 
of Heaven. 2 : 

But it was not personal delicacy, nor 
hard work alone. Like every house- 
holder, he knewthe keenness of the sorrow 
which plants its bitterness amidst the 
tender enjoyments of the home.. Me- 
lanchthon had much happiness in his 
children; but in more than one instance 
the delight was turned into pain. In 
1527 a little son had been born, and soon 
George became his father’s darling; but 
two years later, on an August day, he 
died. “ There was nothing in this world 
dearer to me than that boy; he was 
giving promise of no common abilities.” 
Another son, Philip, grew to manhood ; 
but, without individuality and easily 
led astray, he gave his father as much 
care as comfort. Of his two daughters, 
Margaret became the wife of the medical 
man, Peucer, and found her husband at 
once affectionate and able; but Anna, 
the eldest-born, was unhappy in her 
marriage; and when in 1547 she died, 
and her children were gathered back 
again—an almost orphaned little flock— 
to Wittenberg, it was a painful close of a 
life which, with enough of sorrow, had 
ended, perhaps fortunately, sv soon. 
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XI. 
LUTHER’S DEATH. 


There was yet another item in the 
catalogue of trials through which Philip 
was learning the wisdom of the cross. 
So early as 1536 Conrad Cordatus, a 
vigorous but unstable mind, had ve- 
hemently attacked the teaching of 
Melanchthon, and pointed out how 
dangerously different it was from what 
seemed to him the sounder theology of 
Luther. And though the unhappy 
charge was easily answered, it Icft a 
residuumof mischief. Philip himself, with 
his sensitive nature, was for a while 
wretched. “ I am like Prometheus,” he 
writes to a friend, “ chained here to a 
rock with a vulture preying on me.” 
Even with Luther himself, it could not 
be concealed, there was not, for a time, 
all the genial frankness as of old. In 
truth, the strong, jovial man—now break- 
ing down and altered—was no longer his 
former self, and for a miserable period 
the shadow of a passing cloud fell be- 
tween the friends. But it was only for a 
time. Melanchthon could talk in a mel- 
ancholy hour of his thoughts of leaving 
Wittenberg for ever; but when some 
incident for a few days separated the 
faithful colleagues, the old quenchless 
affection asserted itself, and when, in 1546, 
Luther died, there was no heartier mourner 
nor more wisely appreciative friend than 
Melanchthon, who, as his most intimate 
colleague as well as Germany’s foremost 
scholar, pronounced the funcral oration. 

Seldom has there been a sadder cere- 
mony; and when Philip left the church, 
where the grave hid the heroic faco 
from his eyes, and that night tried to 
anticipate the future, it may well have 
been with a sinking heart. From east 
and west there were heard the ominous 
sounds of war. Theological conflicts 
had at length passed, as they were 
sure to do, into political strife. In the 
November of the year in which Luther 
died, the Rector of the University of 
Wittenberg announced that it was dis- 


solved ; the town was full of the tumult 
cf students hurrying their departure, 
and of military men taking their place. 
Melanchthon found a home at Zerbst, 
where, during the winter, and amid many 
interruptions, he found some time for 
studious labour. By the April of next 
year Protestantism seemed politically 
crushed; one of its chiefs, the Elector 
Frederick, had been defeated near Mühl- 
berg, and Philip of Hesse, the “ Great- 
heart,” and Melanchthon’s warm friend, 
had surrendered to the Emperor. Dis- 
sensions were arising among the Re- 
formed themselves. Everywhere the 
political, and even the religious horizon, 
was gloomy. And he who rose to meet 
every storm, and with unconquerable 
spirit battled with the roughest foes—the 
great valorous, exultant hero of earlier 
days—lay cold in the vaults of St. 
Andrew’s. What wonder that his gentle 
friend, alone, and in days so dark, felt 
that, like Jeremiah, he could weep day 
and night. Yet, even in such straits, he 
had long ago learned to work and pray ; 
and, with his quict resolution, he was as 
busy as ever. “Itis the way with me,” 
ho said; “trouble drives me to prayer, 
and in prayer the trouble passes into 
peace.” 

Henceforth, Philip’s life assumed 
a perceptibly graver tone. Conference 
succeeded Conference, as in the earlier 
years, and in them all he bore his part 
as of old. Readers in our own days 
glance at the story of these ecclesias- 
tical Diets with languid interest. It 
is only a few who are concerned—and 
perhaps still fewer who are wisely in- 
structed by the story of the debates 
which, three hundred years ago or 
more, in Augsburg and Leipzig and 
Regensberg, filled many a good man’s 
mind with anxiety, and exercised his 
best intellectual force. But it would 
bo a great mistake to imagine the 
ancient controversies useless, or fancy 
that the volcanoes now extinct thundered 
and flamed in vain. We may, indeed, 
see, as they could not, and with more 
accurate measure, the relative propor- 
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tions of the various parts of truth. In 
three centuries we may have learned to 
reserve for the great and vital things 
in Religion the greater attention, and 
treat with a slighter and moro tolerant 
care the matters of secondary import- 
ance. And there can scarcely be 
hicher praise given to Melanchthon than 
tosay that he, with large and elevated 
Vision, saw this at the time. Ho was 
increasingly taunted with his having 
made concessions, and failing in firm- 
ness and resolve. The sensitive and 
conscientious man winced under the un- 
generous imputation, but he knew how 
to reply. “ What have I conceded ?” he 
repeatedly in substance said. “ When 
have I declined to be firm? Is it in 
referenco to anything God has clearly 
ordered, or when anything known to be 
His will was involved? Havo I ever 
abandoned anything Ho has given us to 
defend? Let us bo resolute about the 
essential things—about those things in 
reference to which Christ has spoken 
clearly; the others are matter for 
tolerance and Christian charity.” 


-ATI 


THE LEIPZIG INTERIM. 


Nothing during those later days gavo 
Melanchthon deeper anxiety, or better 
illustrated at once his weakness and his 
strength, than the circumstances con- 
nected with the Leipzig “Interim” of 
1548. In the December of that ycar, 
Duke Maurice of Saxony had ordered tho 
preparation of a statement in reference 
specially to matters affeeting worship, 
and which might form a basis of agree- 
ment, until a General Council met, 
between the Romish and Reformed 
parties. The Formula was drawn up by 
scveral theologians, among whom was 
Melanchthon. It isa document dealing, 
notso much with matters of faith, as with 
the circumstances and forms of Divine 
service and daily life; and there can 
be no doubt that it is anything but a 
worthy expression of sound and healthy 
Protestantism. If, on the one hand, no 


essential truth is yiclded, there are 
certainly concessions which were at once 
useless] y and unfortunately made. It 
did not satisfy Melanchthon himself; 
but, with characteristic tolerance and 
love of peace, he gave it his adhesion. 
We can scarcely wonder that his position 
caused mingled pain and anger. It was 
not mercly on the part of second-rate 
men. Brenz, who had himself shrunk 
from no peril, and was at that moment 
in exile, rebuked his chief. Calvin was 
at once grieved and dissatisfied. Nor 
was it only that there was a gravo 
expression of fecling at the time; tho 
“Interim ” may be said to mark the period 
from which a serious schism began to 
exist in the Lutheran Church, and to 
embitter, till its end, the years of Mc- 
lanchthon’s life. 

But the noble spirit, which had already 
embodied the Gospel in the distinctive 
Confession of Lutheranism, never shono 
more serenely than now. Great enough 
to blame himself, ho was equal to tho 
task of bearing the reproach of others, 
even when deserved. He knew his better 
mind; and never was this gifted theo- 
logian greater than when he exemplified 
in his own person, not for the first time, 
the rare virtue of humility. ‘The lead- 
ing opponent in the long controversy 
which ever waxed or waned till the close, 
was a pupil of his own, whom, with 
customary prodigality of friendship, ho 
had materially served. Flacius Illyricus 
was an ablo man; but ho had not learned 
from Philip tho best of all his wisdom— 
the spirit of Christian breadth and 
gentle charity. It was vexatious to bo 
schooled by a former student, and scolded 
by a younger and infinitely inferior 
man; but the Professor proved himself 
able to teach even this difficult art 
of bearing, and hoping, and enduring all 
things. Few letters written to an 
opponent have ever been more worthy 
of the Christian gentleman and scholar 
than those written by Philip explanatory 
of his conduct in the case of the Leipzig 
“Interim.” Had later theological contro- 
versialists learned from Melanchthon the 
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example of tempered wisdor . the gain of 
his imperfect leaders!) would have 
immensely outbalaneed 1. toas. 

, On the other hand, an’ as the years 
went on, there were delightful com- 
pensations. People began to recollect 
that when Melanchthon was most worried 
and blamed, splendid offers were made 
to him to go to England; but that as 
chief of his party he had entertained no 
thought of deserting the place of duty 
and of danger. They reflected that 
the man many could accuse of weakness 
was regarded by their enemies as im- 
movably firm, and that a hundred times 
he had been the boast and the bulwark 
of orthodoxy. They began to believe 
that, if without the power of impetuous 
assault, which was Luthers gift, he 
possessed abilities of which even his 
great friend was destitute, and that the 
quiet endurance ofa cross fire was almost 
as heroic as a brilliant charge. And so, 
though no longer the chief in a perfectly 
united host, his position was secure. 
Secure, indeed, he could not but be, who, 
by all who truly knew him, was so 
beloved. ‘Dear Philip,” wrote the 
Landgrave of Hesse, in 1555, “ there are 
people whose delight it is to asperse 
your name. We regard them not, 
however, being assured that you well 
know how to act at all times in a 
manner justifiable before God, and profit- 
able for the Christian Church... . Many 
things are dono by godly and wise men 
which are condemned by the world and 
by gross-minded men, who obstinately 
persist in their own opinions without 
assigning any reason for them ; but God 
knows the hearts. Moreover, sensible 
and pious men will understand that 
there are matters in which we should 
act as occasion requires, provided we 
transgress not the commands of God. 
May God long preserve you in health, 
for the benefit of the community and of 
the Church,” It was only an expression 
of the deep and general assurance; and 
if the controversies of Flacius and 
Osiander darkened Melanchthon’s later 


years, and even prove his weakness, | 


- 


they have furnished occasion for throw- 
ing into light one of the fairest sides of 
a character of unequalled charm. 


XIII. 
SHADOWS OF THE LAST DAYS. 


Before the forest is actually bare, leaf 
after leaf must fall in sorrowful succes- 
sion, and Melanchthon’s own departure 
was at once heralded and saddened by 
the removal of friend after friend. Many 
of his co-partners in the long spiritual 
war had gone, and men of other faces, 
often of other minds, were taking their 
places—losses both by absence and pre- 
sence—which, with hiskeensusceptibility, 
hedeeply felt. Butthe blow to have fullest 
effect must fall on the tenderest place. 
At the beginning of October 1557, 
Melanchthon was in Heidelberg, where 
the Elector Palatine wished him to 
direct the useful project of converting 
a convent into a school. It was an un- 
usually enjoyable time. His brother 
George was there; there also were his 
daughter Magdalene, and her husband, 
Dr. Caspar Peucer, while, as if to com- 
plete the circle, Camerarius, the most 
intimate of his many friends, arrived 
unexpectedly one evening from Tübingen. 
The old city was full of memorics, for 
Philip’s own life was rich in recollec- 
tions, and these were the streets where, 
in bygone days, his father and his 
grandfather, in the antique house just 
under the hill, watched the scenery of 
a life which had passed away. The 
following morning Camerarius took his 
friend for a walk in the Castle Gardens, 
and, at last, came to explain tho causo 
of his sudden arrival the night before. 
His words were ominonsly grave and 
gentle, and in a moment the message was 
told. After Philip had left his wife at 
Wittenberg she had becomo ill, the 
attack was sudden and severe, the 
symptoms grew alarming, and—his looks 
told the rest. Fora moment the stunned 
and bereaved man could not utter a 
word; and when he spoke, his words 
did little more than prophesy his own 
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departure. 
and be with her.” 

He was not mistaken; although his 
sense of failing strength may have fore- 
cast a briefer interval. Two more winters 
had to be crowded with busy work, and 
then he would find release. The record 
uf these years seems like a repetition of 
others, for even in a life so illustrious, 
there was a monotony in those recurring 
engagements which drive past the 
scholar’s flying days. There were contro- 
versial tracts to write; books to be 
hurried forward to the press; prefaces 
for the works of friends; long and 
important letters requiring laborious 
replies; visits to places more or less 
distant, and formidable to a delicate man 
from vexations undreamt of by the 
luxurious travellers of our century ; 
while from day to day, with unbroken 
routine, the students assembled for the 
lecture, and the visitors sat down round 
the Professor’s table. It was a busy life, 
and, had Philip been stronger, the incessant 
occupations would have been a blessing ; 
but the staying power of constitutional 
strength was giving way. In the April 
vf 1558 he wrote to a friend: “I am so 
werwhelmed with work that I am every 
day expecting to break down and dic.” 

And it was not hypochondria. A 
few days before, one of Calvin’s cor- 
respondents gave a distressing account 
of his friend : “ What with age and toil, 
the fulsome praise of some, and the 
fwolish blame of others, Philip is so 
crushed, that there is hardly a spark left 
of his usual sprightliness. Ever since he 
left Worms his health has beenso uncertain 
and so feeble that he cannot be expected to 
survivelong.” The immediate prostration 
happily did not continue; and in the fol- 
owing summer there was a pleasant in- 
terruption of the Professor's toil, for Anna, 
his granddaughter, was married, and in 
the ensuing October her sister Catherine 
followed her example. The young brides, 
ever since their mother’s early death, had 
heen members of the Wittenberg house- 
hold. It was rapidly lessening, and soon 
its head was to be taken away. 


“Soon I shall see her again, ; 


XIV. 
MELANCHTHON’S WORK AND PLACE. 


In truth his work was done, and seldom 
has a work, so notable crowned and com- 
pleted a life. Even in our own days the 
extent and value of Melanchthon’s 
services claim hearty admiration. His 
writings—at length worthily edited in 
the twenty-eight quartos of the Corpus 
Reformatorum—touch almost everything 
a Christian scholar may usefully know. 
Biblical study comes naturally first, 
and Melanchthon’s Commentaries remain 
to our own time fine specimens of the 
juster method of studying the Bible, 
while their charm of style and evidences 
of rich and extensive scholarship fasci- 
nate every congenial mind. The Loci 
Communes (Common Places), contain 
masterly discussions of questions of the 
highest interest. Scarcely less valuable 
in the cause of general education are 
the various Treatises, mostly prepared 
in copnection with his visitation of 
schools and churches, which strengthen 
Philip’s claim to the title of the Pre- 
ceptor of Germany; while his elucida- 
tions of classical authors, leaving un- 
touched - scarcely a great name of 
antiquity, indicate how variously and 
how deeply his mind had been enriched. 
His Letters alone fill ten quarto volumes, 
and form a body of reading at once 
illustrative of his time, and instructive 
to taste and heart: and finally the 
Academic Addresses, which we confess 
have always seemed specially fascinating, 
and which deal in his own fine manner 
with almost every aspect of learning, 
complete a catalogue at once impossible 
to equal and difficult to estimate too 
highly. 

Better, however, than any of his books 
was assuredly Melanchthon himself. To 
call him a theologian is perhaps unfair ; 
he shrank from the very Professorship 
which he so honoured, and ever showed 
himself rather a Christian Humanist 
among professed divines than one of 
a Theological College. A school 
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theologian happily he never was. He 
has exemplified, as no one else, the ripe 
scholar who knew that in Christ are all 
the treasures of wisdom and knowledge, 
and who, Mary-like, ever sat at his 
Master’s fcet. Inan age which produced 
Erasmus and Budeeus, he was supremely 
learned; but ho never misunderstood the 
function of secular learning, nor failed to 
exhibit its fineculture incombination with 
devout picty, and far-sighted and liberal 
policy. Often misnnuderstood and cen- 
sured, both in his own age and ours, ho 
is certain of a final recognition not un- 
worthy of his pre-eminent gifts; and it 
may be safely said that whatever tribute 
may be rendered to him elsewhere, 
England — whose Reformers honoured 
and consulted him—will show herself 
peculiarly unappreciative if she ever 
fail to recugnise the quality of Me- 
lanchthon. 


XV. 
THE END. 


On the 30th of March, 1560, Mcfanch- 
thon went to Leipzig to attend the 
annual theological examination. On the 
homeward journey he caught cold, and 
fever aud prostration set in. But nothing 
could keep the faithful teacher from his 
work, “I shall just lecture half an 
hour, and then I shall have the bath.” 
A second class assembled at nine, and 
again he was in his chair, and spoke with 
animation on the redeeming work of our 
Lord. A few days later—it was Good 
Friday—he lectured before the congrega- 
tion on Isaiah liii., and seemed inspired 
by the associations and services of Eas- 
ter. That evening, to his great joy, 
Camerarius came, and the friends spent 
somo days together for the last time. As 
the days passed Melanchthon seemed to 
grow stronger; on the 18th of April he 
rose at four, and every hour was fully 
employed. But he had tho “secret 
token” that the King had sent for His 
servant. A little travelling bed was at 
his wish brought into his study, and 


there, within sight of his books, he laid 
himself wearily down. He would use 
the little bed again, he said; he was 
going a long journey. The 19th of April 
broke on a home and city, moved with 
no common sorrow; it was now too 
clear that the gentle and noble soul was 
passing away. Tho students thronged 
all approaches to the house; the ministers 
and professors were in constant attend- — 
anco on their stricken chief. Paul Eber 
read beside the little bed many passages 
from the Psalms, Isaiah, and John. 
During the afternoon the restlessness of 
some hours previous subsided. When 
Dr. Peucer asked if he needed anything, he 
whispered: “ Nothing—except Heaven.” 
It was now six in the evening. Professor 
Windsheim, seeing the end close at hand, 
uttered the great words, “Into Thy 
hands I commend my spirit. Thou hast 
redeemed me, Thou true and faithful 
God?” and then stooped and asked the 
dying man if he heard. All in the room 
could hear his distinct “Yes” in reply. 
It was the last word. 

Tho next morning Cranach drew tho 
outlines of the noble head. So many 
thronged to sce the body that the room 
was thrown open. Many kissed the brow, 
or pressed the wasted hand. Even the 
children wero brought that they might 
look at him as he lay. They must be 
able to tell in after days that they had 
seen Philip Melanchthon. 

As the news spread, strangers from 
every part of Germany poured into tho 
city of the dead. At length, on April 
24th, a vast crowd moved slowly down 
the long street to the church. Never, 
but once, had there been in Wittenberg 
such a funeral. They laid the coffin 
beside that of Luther, close to the great 
door on which he had nailed the theses. 
Surely if on any spot in Europe the heart 
may justly be moved, it is in the presence 
of that ancient portal—visible monument 
still of the Reformation, and Guardian 
of the common tomb of Luther and 
Melanchthon. 


Grorce Witson, M.A., F.LS. 
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I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


RoserT RoLLock was one of the few 
Scotchmen in the latter half of tho six- 
teenth century who ran some risk of the 
woe of those of whom all men speak well. 
The history of that troubled and tangled 
time contains hardly a bitter word 
against him. No public man of his day 
had so many wreaths laid on his tomb, in 
the shape of poetical tributes, by which 
his learned friends sought to embalin 
his memory. He was a thorough son 
of the Scotch Reformation; an ardent 
supporter of the theology and policy of 
John Knox; not less cordially attached 
to the views of Andrew Melville, tho 
great Reformer of education; most 
devout, humble, and amiable in his 
personal character, and full of tho desire 
to consecrate all his gifts and learning to 
the service of Christ. The peculiarity 
of his temperament was his meek and 
quiet spirit, a feature in which he bore 
a strong resemblance to a more distin- 
guished countryman, one of his successors 
as Principal of the College of Edinburgh 
—Robert Leighton, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow. Devoted to his duties, 
discharging them with most laborious 
diligence, and showing a very kindly 
interest in his students; shunning tho 
more aggresive and controversial de- 
partments of public work, but always 
ready for such service as he thought he 
could render, Rollock gained a remark- 
able place in public esteem. The latest 
historian of the University of Edinburgh, 
Sir Alexander Grant, bears a very cordial 
testimony to his “zeal and wisdom” 
and the “ beauty of his character.” ? 


1 “The Story of the University of Edinburgh 
during its First Three Hundred Years.” By 
Sir A. Grant, Bart., 2 vols., London, 1884. To this 
book we owe many particulars in the following 


II. 
ROLLOCR’S BIRTH AND TRAINING. 


Robert Rollock was the second son of 
David Rollock, laird of Powis, a property 
in the neighbourhood of Stirling, where 
he was born in the year 1555. His 
mother’s name was Mary Livingstone, 
a connection of the noble and distin- 
guished family of Livingstone. He 
was a boy of four when John Knox 
returned permanently to Scotland, and 
his childhood was spent in the midst of 
tho stirring events that attended the 
establishment of tho Reformation. He 
was six when Mary Stuart landed at 
Leith in her nineteenth year, already a 
widow, but with a charm of beauty and 
manner that seemed fitted to win all 
hearts; six years after occurred the mur- 
der of Darnley, the Queen’s marriage to 
Bothwell, and the resignation of the 
crown in favour of herinfantson. When 
Rollock was five, tho first General Assem- 
bly of the Reformed Church was held at 
Edinburgh; a few years afterwards the 
Reformed Church was formally estab- 
lished. Two names—those of the Queen 
and John Knox—must have rung fami- 
liarly in his ears during his earlier boy- 
hood, for Stirling was not only a royal 
residence, but an important ecclesiastical 
centre. The conflict between the old 
Church and the new, waged with such 
ardour in those times, was fitted to stir 
any one’s spirit; and young Rollock 
doubtless shared in the general excite- 
ment and invigoration of soul natural to 
the time. | 

In his case the enthusiasm of youth 
first took the form of a great desire for 


sketch. We have drawn much likewise from 
the biographical notice by Henry Charteris, the 
successor ot RKollock, and other materials furnished 
in Dr. Gunn’s * Works of Rollock,” forming two 
volumes of the Wodrow Socicty publications. 
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learning. His father was bent on 
giving him a liberal education’; and the 
high talents which the boy evinced from 
the very first, answering as they did to 
the father’s wish, led him to send him 
to Stirling, where he was educated under 
the charge of Thomas Buchanan, nephew 
of the celebrated George Buchanan. 
In 1571 Thomas Buchanan became 
Master of the High School of Stirling, 
where his uncle was residing. He was 
aman of great learning, and of high 
reputation as a teacher; for young 
Rollock he had a great affection; this 
his pupil reciprocated, and he showed it 
ly dedicating to him one of his books.! 
Poor though Rollock was during his 
Edinburgh life—at a later period so poor 
that to show hospitality must have cost 
him a strugglo—he would never allow 
Buchanan to stay in any other house 
than his on his visits to the capital. 

After Rollock had made sufficient 
progress in the classics his father sent 
him to St. Andrew's, to commence a 
amre of philosophy. He joined the 
college of St. Salvator, apparently in 
1574, being then about his nineteenth 
year. For those times this was a some- 
what advanced age for a young man 
to enter college; but he would be all 
the better fitted to appreciate the 
instruction he was to receive, and to 
make an independent use of it, both then 
und afterwards. 


III. 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREW’S IN ROLLOCK’S 
TIME. 


St. Andrew’s had the honour of pos- 
sessing the first University in Scotland. 
Founded in 1411 by Bishop Wardlaw, 
the University was organised on the 


'In this dedication he speaks of Buchanan as 
having been more like a father to him than an 
urdinary teacher, and as having infused into his 
mind not only the secds of liberal studies, but 
aiso those of true and solid piety. He wishes this 
t be known, so that if his Commentary (on 
1 Thessalonians) should prove beneficial to any, 
toy might understand that it was in a large 
cy cree due to his instructor, 


medieval plan, and formed a little 
kingdom or republic, with its own ' 
privileges, government, and laws. No 
such institution as a university could 
have been set upin those days without the 
authority of the Pope, and it is remark- 
able that the papal bulls which estab- 
lished the Universitics of St. Audrew’s 
and Glasgow were both issued by 
schismatical Popes, at times when the 
claims of rival Popes were dividing 
Christendom. The Pope whom Bishop 
Wardlaw recognised was Benedict XIIL., 
whose claims were upheld only by Spain 
and Scotland. 

In the course of time threo separate 
colleges arose in St. Andrew’s-—that of 
St. Salvator in 1459, that of St. Leonard 
in 1512, and that of St. Mary in 1537. 
Under the Church the work of instruction 
seems to have gone on in a somewhat 
chequered way, being crippled greatly 
by the want of funds. Rich though the 
ecclesiastical establishments of Scotland 
were, it was but driblets of wealth for 
the most part that were turned into 
university channels. In Glasgow, and 
in Aberdeen likewise, universities were 
founded before the Reformation, but all 
had a struggling and uncomfortable 
existence. At the Reformation “ tho 
University of St. Andrew had lasted 
one hundred and fifty years, and had 
done a great deal towards the education 
of the country, a very large proportion 
of the eminent men of Scotland having 
been its alumni. After the first flush 
of its opening the numbers attendant at 
it soon fell off, and especially after tho 
foundation of a second university at 
Glasgow. Itis thought that less than two 
hundred students attended it during the 
first half of the sixteenth century, and 
still fewer previously. In fact, but for 
the foundation of tho colleges, which 
provided adequate stipends for professors 
und maintenance for altogether sixty 
poor scholars, it scems as if the university 
must have dwindled away.” 2 

The Reformation made a great chango 

2 Grants “University of Edinburgh,” vol. i, 
pp. 18, 19. 
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in the university system of Scotland. 
It discouraged the idea of “ privileged 
institutions,’ the members of which 
-were on a different footing from the 
rest of the people, and it stimulated the 
teaching function, aiming at due arrange- 
ments for systematic instruction in all 
the branches of every faculty. Under the 
arrangements proposed in the “ First 
Book of Discipline,” St. Andrew’s was to 
be the only complete university in the 
kingdom. Arrangements were made for 
the three colleges, in accordance with 
which St. Salvator’s was to provide 
instruction in “philosophy and medi- 
cine.” The course of “ philosophy ” was to 
occupy three years: the first to be devoted 
to logic, the second to mathematics, and 
the third to natural philosophy. A 
modification of this plan was proposed 
by George Buchanan, but, owing to the 
troubled nature of the times, neither the 
one plan nor the other was carried fully 
into effect. 

Rollock passed through the course of 
instruction at St. Salvator’s with dis- 
tinction, and at the end of his curricu- 
lum became one of the “regents” or 
teachers, first as a substitute for another, 
and afterwards on his own account. 
Particular mention is made by his 
biographers of the earnest Christian 
spirit in which he taught. “He so in- 
stilled into the minds of the young,” says 
Charteris, “piety in conjunction with 
instructions in philosophy that he 
acquired great praise, and his reputation 
began to be extended.” 


IV. 


ANDREW MELVILLE’S REVIVAL OF SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 


In 1574 an event occurred that had a 
bright and memorable influence on the 
universities of Scotland and the cause 
of learning generally. This was the 
return of the celebrated Andrew Melville 
to Scotland, and the commencement of 
his work as Principal of the University 
of Glasgow. Andrew Melville, youngest 


son of Richard Melville of Baldovy, near 
Montrose, had studied at St. Andrew’s 
just ten years before Rollock, and, on 
completing his course there, had gone 
to the Continent to advance his edu- 
cation. In the University of Paris, the 
University of Poictiers, and the Academy 
of Geneva, he had been partly a learner, 
but chiefly a teacher; and when he 
returned to his native country, in 1574, 
the extent of his scholarship was almost 
boundless. Some idea of the man may 
be gathered from a statement made in 
an autobiography by his nephew, James 
Melville, of what his uncle set himself 
to do in the then languishing University 
of Glasgow. “He set himself wholly to 
teach things not heard of in this country 
before, wherein he laboured exceeding 
diligently, as his delight was solely 
therein. So, falling to work, with a 
small number of capable hearers, such as 
might be instructors to others after- 
wards, he taught them Greck grammar : 
the Dialectic of Ramus; the Rhetoric of 
Taleus, with tho practico thereof in 
Greek and Latin authors: namely, 
Homer, Hesiod, Phocylides, Theognides, 
Pythagorus, Isocrates, Pindar, Virgil, 
Horace, Theocritus, etc. From that ho 
entered on the mathematics, and taught 
the Elements of Euclid; the Arithmetic 
and Geometry of Ramus, the Geography 
of Dionysius, the Tables of Hunter, the 
Astrology of Aratus. From that to the 
moral philosophy—he taught the Ethics 
of Aristotle, the Offices of Cicero, 
Aristotle de Virtutibus, Cicero’s Para- 
doxes and Tusculans, Aristotle’s Politics, 
and certain of Plato’s Dialogues. From 
that to natural philosophy—he treated 
the books of the Physics, De Ortu, De 
Colo, ete.; also of Plato and Fernelius. 
With this he joined history, with the 
two lights thereof, chronology and 
chirography [supposed to be choro- 
graphy =geography] out of Sleidan, 
Menarthes or Melancthon. And all this 
over and above his own ordinary pro- 
fession, the holy tongues and theology ; 
he taught the Hebrew Grammar, first 
shortly, and then more accurately ; 
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hereafter the Chaldaic and Syriac dia- 
lects, with the practice thereof in tho 
Psalms and works of Solomon, David, 
Ezra, and the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He passed through the whole common- 
places of theology very exactly and ac- 
curately ; also through all the Old and 
New ‘Testament—and all this in the 
space of six years. His learning and 
pains were much admired, so that the 
name of that college within two years 
was nuble throughout all the land, and 
in other countries also.”? 

“The course,” says Sir A. Grant, 
“was full of the fresh breath of the 
Renaissance. On the one hand there 
was the groundwork of a thorough 
appreciation of classical antiquity; on 
the other hand there was somewhat of 
the modern spirit of the revolt against 
scholasticism. Under Melville, for the 
frst time at any Scottish university, 
the Greek authors were studied in their 
original language. Again, we find in 
Melville’s course a mixture of the study 
of Aristotle with the revolt against him, 
" as exemplified in the writings of Ramus 
and Talzeus.” Meanwhile he “lost no 
opportunity of conferring with kindred 
spirits, among the moro learned of the 
Reformers, upon the theory of university 
education, with a view to improving the 
existing universities of the country.” 

In 1580, by authority of the General 
Assembly, who seem to have regarded 
the University of St. Andrew’s as the 
most Important in the country, Melville 
was translated from (Glasgow to St. 
Andrew's. Personally Melville disliked 
the change, which introduced him, as he 
had expected, to many troubles, But 
the same reviving breath which had 
come with him to Glasgow was carried 
to Nt. Andrew's. A new enthusiasm was 
given to the studies of the place. As 
head of St. Mary’s College, it was chiefly 
divinity that Melville taught, but the 
influence of his fresh and powerful mind 
in other directions was distinctly felt; 
and on one occasion, when he sct forth 


1 « James Melville’s Autobio hy,” pp. 49, 50. 
Wodrow Socicty. ee i 


‘to prove congenial spirits. 


certain errors of Aristotle, his brother 
professors, who were far from appreciat- 
ing him, raised a hue and cry that.-a 
venerable name had been falsely and in- 
decently traduced, and that those of 
them who had held by Aristotle had 
been exposed to scorn. 

There were some, however, who wel- 
comed the advent of Melville to St. 
Andrew’s, and among them was Rollock, 
the young regent of St. Salvator’s. Tho 
two men, though of very different 
temperaments, were so like one another 
in their religious character, in their 
theological and ecclesiastical views, and 
in their interest in learning and in tho 
universities, that they could not fail 
For three 
years Rollock was alongside of Melville, 
stimulated by his enthusiasm, edified by 
his devout and earnest spirit, instructed 
by his lessons, and familiarised with his 
methods of communicating knowledge. 
Melville had brought his nephew, James 
Melville, with him from Glasgow. The 
teaching of Hebrew was intrusted to 
him, and in his diary the young regent 
refers with much appreciation to his 
having had Robert Rollock as one of his 
pupils. “ Then [1580] I had the honour 
of Him to whom all honour appertains, 
to be the teacher of Mr. Robert Rollock, 
of most worthy memory, the Hebrew 
tongue, who resorted ordinarily to my 
lessons and chamber to that effect.” 

It was not merely on cducational 
matters, however, that Andrew Melville 
made his influence felt at St. Andrew's. 
He was jealous of the liberties of the 
Church, and watched eagerly the en- 
deavours that were made by the Court 
to curtail them. When Melville was 
Moderator of the General Assembly that 
met at St. Andrew’s in 1582, Rollock 
would see him taking up that resolute 
attitude of opposition to the King’s 
endeavour to unite the civil and eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions in his own person, 
which afterwards led him, on a memor- 
able occasion, to tell the King plainly 
that there were two kings and two king- 
doms in Scotland. 


ON 
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Va 
INSTITUTION OF A COLLEGE AT EDINBURGH. 


The time had now come for tho young 
regent of St. Salvator’s to be transferred 
to another sphere. It is singular that 
till 1583 Edinburgh had not only no 
university and no college, but hardly 
even a satisfactory High School. It 
could only have been the ceaseless 
troubles of the times, and the difficulty 
of getting hold of the public moncy, that 
hindered the institution of suitable 
establishments for education in the 
capital in accordance with the plan in 
the “ First, Book of Discipline,” which had 
required that there should be a college 
in every notable town. It was now ten 
years since the death of Knox; but so 
long as twenty-two years before (1561) 
the Town Council had begun to make 
efforts for the establishment and endow- 
ment of a seat of learning. In these 
efforts they had not been successful; and 
it was only when the ministers of Edin- 
burgh, headed by a man of unusual 
intelligence and vigour, set themselves 
to the work, that tho obstacles were 
overcome and the enterprise commenced. 

The man to whom, more than any 
other, the College of Edinburgh owes 
its existence was James Lawson, the 
successor of John Knox as minister of 
Edinburgh. He was, says Sir A. Grant, 
“a man of culture and experience, as 
well as of piety and earnestness.” He 
had been a fellow-student of Andrew 
Melville in St. Mary’s College. In the 
matriculation list of the year when they 
entered, there is a red line under the 
name of Lawson, which the late Princi- 
pal Lee believed to have been the doing 
of Melville, indicating the high rank in 
which he placed him. Thereafter he 
was Sub-Principal at Aberdeen. “ Law- 
son, says M’Crie, “had been selected 
from all his brethren by Knox, to whom 
‘he owed even his own self besides,’ as 
the individual best qualitied to succeed 
him in the chargo of the church of 
Edinburgh ; aud his conduct in that im- 


portant station, and during the most 
difficult times, proved that choice had 
been made with our Reformer’s usual 
sagacity. He was pious, learned, elo- 
quent, modest, zealous, prudent.” ? James 
Melville says that “ for gifts and estima- 
tion he was chief among the ministry of 
Scotland,” and that he never heard him 
preach but he melted his heart with 
tears. 

In his zeal for learning, Lawson first 
pressed successfully on the Town Council 
to erect a new building for the High 
School. Next he and others urged them 
to take steps for the erection of a 
university, and for this end the Council 
obtained a Royal Charter in 1582, and 
in 1583 proceeded to putin order certain 
lands and houses which they had pur- 
chased in the “ Kirk of Field ”—the sito 
of the prescnt University buildings. 

It is interesting to remark how warmly 
the ministers of the Reformed Church 
entered into plans for the higher educa- 
tion. No doubt they aimed, in the first 
place, at the training of the ministry, 
who were no longer to depend for their 
credit among the people on any super- 
natural powers supposed to be con- 
ferred on them at ordination. In the Pro- 
testant ministry the chief qualifications 
sought for were faith in the Word of 
God and power to proclaim it suitably to 
the people. Next it was desired that they 
should be well versed in the culture of 
the time, both that their mental powers 
might thus bo enlarged and strength- 
ened, and that their legitimate influence 
for good might be increased. But the 
Reformation and the revival of learning 
were connected by closer bonds, for both 
were the offspring of light, and both 
created the desire fur more light. The- 
ology and law were the only faculties 
connected with professions that could be 
saidas yet to exist. Medicine had hardly 
begun to be thonght of. It is remark- 
able that at the first start of the College 
of Edinburgh there was no provision 
for the teaching of medicine. It was 
not for a hundred and two years that Çin 

1“ Life of Melville.” 
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1685) Sir Robert Sibbald was elected 
first Professor of Physic, and convenient 
rooms appointed for him in the College, 
wherein he was to teach the art of 
medicine. 

It may he stated that the first build- 
ings set apart for the College of Edin- 
burgh were somewhat rudeand unsightly. 
Three hundred years ago the town con- 
sisted of little more than a narrow strip 
of houses running from the Castle to 
Holyrood, embracing the High Street 
and the Canongate, with the adjacent 
courts and closes on either side, of which 
somo portions, more picturesque than 
wholesome, still remain. The Cowgate 
was the limit of the city on the south. 
To the south of the Cowgate, but en- 
closed in a wall built after the battle of 
Flodden, were three -ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments—that of the Greyfriars on the 
west, that of the Blackfriars on the east, 
and between them, where the present 
University buildings stand,the collegiate 
church of St. Mary-in-the-Ficlds, com- 
monly called “ Kirk of Field.” The last- 
named establishment had suffered much 
from English raids, especially in 1544 
and 1547; and in 1555 the Provost of 
the establishment feucd a portion of the 
ground tothe Duke of Chatelherault (Earl 
of Arran), who built on it a house, called 
Hamilton House. When the Town Coun- 
cil came to make arrangements for tho 
College this house was acquired. A 
sort of wing, consisting of fourteen 
apartments for the use of students, was 
added to it. The apartments of Hamil- 
ton House were formed into class-rooms, 
with a hall of tolerable size; and in these 
buildings, with many tokens of ruin and 
desolation around, the work of the 
College of Edinburgh was begun. A 
“college” it ought in strictness to be 
called, for as yet it was not a university. 


VI. 
KOLLOCK CALLED TO ORGANISE THE COLLEGE. 


When the earlier Scotch colleges were 
formed, it had been necessary to look for 
teachers to foreign seats of learning and 


to place over them men who had pained 
distinction as scholars abroad. Now, 
however, thanks to St. Andrew’s, Glas- 
gow, and Aberdeen, a home-bred learn- 
ing, by no means despicable, had sprung 
up. To preside over the new institution 
in Edinburgh a scholar was selected 
who had never set foot beyond his native 
soil. Rollock, now a regent in St. Sal- 
vator’s, was well known to Lawson, who 
believed him—both as a scholar, a godly 
man, and one capable of organising—to 
be thoroughly competent to take charge 
of the new undertaking. Lawson was 
held in such esteem by the Town Council 
that it was not difficult for him to 
persuade them to offer the appointment 
to Rollock.. Two of the principal in- 
habitants of the town were accordingly 
sent to St. Andrew’s to confer with him 
on the subject. Rollock, who seemed to 
be conscious of his native power as a 
teacher, agreed without difficulty to their 
proposal. 

On his arrival at Edinburgh, at an 
interview with the Council, matters were 
arranged between them; and on the 
Ist of October, 1583, being then twenty- 
eight years of age, he entered on his 
dutics by delivering a brilliant address 
in presence of a crowded audience of men 
of all ranks. The Council seem to have 
thought that they ought to act cautiously 
in this appointment. Accordingly it 
was at first an appointment only for one 
year, and Kollock was to be simply 
regent of the College, but necessarily its 
head, since no provision was then made 
for any assistant. Tho salary allowed 


1 Professor Masson, addressing the Edinburgh 
graduates in 1883, and referring to the first 
Principal of the University, expressed the 
opinion that the magistrates might have done 
better had they intrusted the work to Napicr of 
Merchiston, the most distinguished Scotchman 
of the ago in point of intellect. Napicr had 
certainly the higher intellectual gifte, while in 
religious character and views he bore a strong 
resemblance to Rollock; but Napier was neither 
a teacher nor an organiser; he was a recluse 
student, so solitary in his habits as to be sus- 
pected of cultivating the “ black-art ; ” being thus 
conspjeuous for the want of the very qualitics that 
enabled Rollock to achieve such success, 
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him was but forty pounds Scots, with a 
fee of forty shillings for every student 
from the town, and three pounds or more 
for every one from beyond; board also 
and lodging were to be provided ; and it 
was stipulated that if this allowance 
were found to be insufficient it would 
be supplemented, provided the augmen- 
tation did not exceed the sum of forty 
marks. For the first year there was no 
library connected with the College; but 
in 1584 a small collection of books on 
divinity and law, which Mr. Clement 
Little had given to the town for the use 
of the ministers, was transferred to the 
charge of Mr. Rollock, and became the 
nucleus of the library of the University. 

When the College was opened, between 
eighty and ninety young men came 
forward for admission, but at a Latin 
examination a considerable number of 
these were found wanting. It was 
arranged that a tutorial class should bo 
formed for the latter, with a view to their 
becoming qualified for admission to the 
College next year. That class was in- 
trusted to Mr. Duncan Nairn, a graduate 
of Glasgow, highly qualified. Between 
fifty and sixty students began the proper 
curriculum of the College under Rollock. 
It had been the intention that the 
institution should be a colleyium in the 
strict sense, the students and others 
living together; but the number of 
chambers was not sufficient for the 
students; and as to a common table, no 
allusion occurs to anything of tho kind: 
the “ town’s-bairns ” would of course feed 
in their fathers’ houses; but such of the 
students as lived in the College had to 
provide their own meals; and no doubt 
their scanty supplies might have justified 
the Edinburgh Reviewers humorous 
translation of tenut avend—for many 
did literally cultivate literature “on a 
little oatmeal.” 

After trial of the first year, Rollock 
was very cordially continued in his office 
of regent until his first class of students 
had graduated. According to the custom 
of the time, each regent carried his class 
through the whole curriculum of arts. 


Thus, in the second year of the College, 
a new regent had to be appointed tor 
those who entered then; the third year 
was blank, in consequence of a visitation 
of the plague, which scattered the in- 
habitants and delayed the first gradua- 
tion; subsequent years were provided 
for in like manner. The number who 
graduated under Rollock in 1587 (his 
first class) was 48, but usually the classes 
were smaller, numbering about 30. In 
February 1585-86 ho had been appointed 
Principal; and in 1587, instead of re- 
turning to recommence instruction with 
tho class of entrants, he was appointed 
Professor of Divinity, and a new regent 
was nominated in his room. 


VII. 
ROLLOCK’S PLAN OF INSTRUCTION. 


The session of college in those days 
began in the beginning of October, and 
went on to the end of August. The first 
year of the course was taken up chiefly 
with instruction in Latin and Greek, 
and in the latter part of it they went 
through the Dialectics of Ramus, the stu- 
dents being thoroughly drilled in all. The 
second year, after revisal of last year’s 
work, was given to rhetoric, according 
to the works of Talæus and others, and 
to a thorough study of the Organon of 
Aristotle. A system of arithmetic was 
embraced in this year. In the third 
year Hebrew grammar was prescribed, 
the anatomy of the human body was 
taught, and further exercises took place 
in rhetoric and Aristotle. Tho fourth 
year was devoted to astronomy, natural 
philosophy, geography, and kindred 
topics. “ Disputations ” on the various 
subjects were introduced early in the 
course, and became very frequent towards 
its close. Sir Alexander Grant has in- 
dicated as the more original features of 
this course of instruction : (1) Its making 
Greek anindispensable part of university 
study ; (2) its requiring more attention 
to purity of style both in Greek and 
Latin; and (3) its modernising tendency, 
in the admission ef the works of Ramus 
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and Taleus,and thestudy of cosmography 
and anatomy. 

Rollock, however, was very far from 
regarding it as the main business of a 
university to make good scholars. To 
purify and clevate the character of tho 
young men, and encourago them to 
devote their lives to the service of God 
and the good of their country was the 
chief aim of all his labours. For this 
end, he took the greatest pains with 
their religious instruction, and he carried 
un the whole work of the College in a 
religious spirit. Charteris, his bio- 
«rapher, and successor as Principal, says 
of him: “ He so blended with severity 
and mildness the first principles of reli- 
«ion that their young and tender minds 
imbibed imperceptibly at his hands the 
enlivening dews of piety. For this 
purpose, on each Saturday, after having 
exercised his students till noon in dis- 
putations, in the afternoon he read aloud 
beza’s ‘Quiestiones,’ of which besides he 
published a short analysis to assist the 
memory of the students. And on Sun- 
days, from seven in the morning till half- 
jast eight, when they went to hear 
sermon, he exercised them regularly in 
this work; and when they had returned 
from the afternoon discourse, after they 
had rehearsed the sermons which they 
had heard in church, he demanded the 
proofs. Then he diligently trained them 
in the Catechism of the Palatinato 
(Heidelberg Catechism), and explained 
with great clearness selected texts of 
Scripture, adding an accurate analysis, 
m order that they might with the utmost 
saso attain to a knowledge of the mean- 
Ing of the Holy Spirit. In short, he 
omitted nothing that could impress the 
youthful mind with the knowledge and 
the fear of God. These labours of his 
were crowned by God with abundant 
success,” 

Before conferring the degree of Master 
uf Arts on his class he gave them a very 
sulemn admonition, in which he reminded 
them of all the care and anxiety with 
which he had sought their good, the 
seriousuess with which he had prepared 


their minds for the life that is future 
and eternal, and how he had exhorted 
them to direct to that life all the 
thoughts of this perishing existence, all 
their studies, even those that were 
but literary, and all their actions; 
how seriously he had endeavoured that 
each day they might be more and more 
possessed by some apprehension of that 
life, that, allured by tho foretaste of its 
bliss, they might long the more for its 
fulness of joy and imperishable glory. 
He commended to them, however, the 
arts, sciences, and occupations of this life, 
and urged them to enter at once on some 
fixed line of life, praiseworthy and 
honourable, in which they might serve 
either the Church or the State; but so 
as to bear in mind Paul’s counsel that, as 
the time is short, we should “use the 
world as not abusing it,” by which tho 
apostle allows attention to be given 
to the things of this life, but only in the 
spirit of those whose “ conversation is in 
heaven.” He protested that he had 
always regarded with detestation that 
atheistical set of men who thought only 
of themselves, and not of God; to such 
men even the good things of this lite 
would ultimately prove to be not 
blessings but curses. He ended his 
address with earnest exhortations to 
piety, purity of life, and continuance in 
that true and pure religion in which 
they had been brought up. 

It has sometimes been said against 
Rollock that he was first a divine and 
then a scholar. His heart burned with 
the desire which should undoubtedly 
animate the Christian minister to turn 
men to God, and only in subordination 
to that primary aim did he devote 
himself to the humanities. He would 
have been more fit for his work as the 
founder of a University, it has been said, 
if he had been more occupied with 
philosophy and literature, and had 
aimed only at developing these on their 
own proper lines, and inspiring the 
students with interest in them. He 
would have laid the foundations of the 
University on a broader and healthier 
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basis, and cleared the minds of his 
students more effectually from those 
religious prejudices and conventionalitics 
which interfere with the search for 
truth and wisdom. For our part we must 
take the opposite view, and regard as 
Rollock’s true distinction what has thus 
been putas a disparagement. If religion 
were simply a department of knowledge, 
like medicine or law, it might be quite 
right to protest against its stretching 
itself into other departments, and to quote 
the saving, “ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
But religion in human life is like con- 
science in the soul,-—it must be either 
overseer and universal controller or 


nothing. To give religion merely “a 
department,” is like the concession of 


those who would have acknowledged 
God as God of Judwa, but not as Lord 
of the whole earth. Our relation to the 
infinite God, “of whom and by whom 
and to whom are all things,” if it means 
anything, demands for Him our continual 
recognition. How can we be obstructing 
the search for truth by paying honour to 
the God of truth? How can the mind 
be dwarfed or perverted by familiarity 
with the Unseen and Eternal? <A well- 
ordered mind will derive a high stimulus 
to study from tho thought that the 
more it knows, the more service will it 
be able to render to Him from whom it 
derives all its blessings in this life, and 
all its hope for that which is to come. 
On the other hand, in thoso who labour 
merely for the cultivation of the 
humanitics, whatever success they may 
have in their particular department, and 
however they may inspire others with 
love for tho study, we often observe a 
great want of proportion between the 
earnestness of their labour and the insig- 
nificance of the results that come out of 
it all. 

When Tollock became Principal, it was 
his habit, says Charteris, “frequently to 
visit each class, to examine into the 
industry of each individual, and his 
progress in his studies; if any disputes 
or disturbances had arisen, quickly and 
prudently to settle them; to arouse all 


to a persevering discharge of duty, and 
daily to assemble the whole College in 
the hall, and in fervour to conduct the 
public devotions.” Once a week he 
assembled the whole students, and from 
some text of Scripture earnestly coun- 
selled them to follow the ways of 
holiness. When faults had been 
committed, he gently reminded them of 
the anger of God and the grace of the 
Gospel, and brought them to afar better 
frame of mind than rougher methods 
could have effected. His Christian 
gentleness was so powerful that thc 
wildest youths could not but love him, 
and were usually led away from their 
evil ways. The College became more 
settled, and increased in purity of tone, 
attention to study, and completeness of 
system., 


VIII. 
ROLLOCK AS PROFESSOR OF DIVINITY. 


“After he had dismissed his class of 
philosophy,” says Charteris, “and given 
himself up to theology, I can scarcely 
describe the assiduity, the watchfulness, 
the laboriousness with which he set 
about training in divinity such of his 
former pupils as had applied their minds 
to the study of the sacred writings. 
Sometimes he dictated a logical analysis 
of the epistles of Paul, or the other books 
of the sacred Scriptures; sometimes he 
handled commonplaces ; sometimes he ex- 
amined into the points of controversy 
with popery; and in these pursuits he 
suffered no part of the day to pass un- 
employed. He varied his industrious 
labours with frequent exhortations, in 
which he stirred up the students to holi- 
ness and faithfulness in the discharge of 
those ministerial labours for which he 
was preparing them. First of all, he 
demanded of them not to obtrude them- 
selves on that work while their know- 
ledge was crude and undigested. Ho 
earnestly commended zeal, but zeal tem- 
pered with prudence, urging that men 
are nowhere more liable to error than in 
the matter of zeal, which some measured 
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by their own headlong passions, others, 
following the temper of the times, by 
the thoughtless opinions of a fanatical 
rabble; that indeed genuine zeal is to be 
fostered in the Church, as the fire sent 
down from heaven, which it is most 
important ever to keep alive in God’s 
house, but that they should reject adul- 
terated zeal, as fire derived from asource 
other than heavenly. Again he entreated 
them, with gravest pertinacity, not to 
seek their own private ends under the 
pretext of religion, and not to hunt after 
a character for candour by blaming and 
cavilling at others; he besought them to 
do nothing with a view to secure the 
good opinion of men, but all things to 
scuro the approbation of their own con- 
sciences. God blessed these unwearied 
eflurts and these boundless labours, to 
such a degree that in a few years he 
snt forth into the office of the ministry 
very many in whom the living image of 
his own holiness and learning shone forth 
conspicuous.” 

A student of Rollock’s, John Row, 
afterwards minister of Carnuck, and 
author of a valuable History of the 
Church of Scotland, has given us a pleas- 
mg account of his method of practical 
teaching. Mr. Rollock took Row, when 
a student, to wait on himself, and study 
with him. Having been intimate with 
his father’s family at St. Andrew’s, he 
was verv kind to him, and made much of 
him. On Saturday afternoons the two 
used to walk out to the fields, carrying 
a book with them to read or study. 
Rolluck used to tell Row what his text 
was to be next day, and how he proposed 
to treat it, and then would ask, “ Mr. John, 
dues that doctrine rise clearly from my 
text? Is this application suitable to the 
dutrine and adapted to the people?” 
“All this and occurrences of the same 
kind, as they argued much humility and 
condescending self-denial in the learned, 
pons, and prudent man, famous Mr. Rol- 
lock, so did it show very much kindness 
in him and care of his servant, using 
him rather as a comrade and intimate 
fricud than a servant.” 


IX. 
ROLLOCK AS A PREACHER. 


The activity of Rollock’s nature and 
the yearning of his heart for the higher 
good of his townsmen led him, amid all 
his other labours, to enter on a new and 
somewhat extraordinary undertaking. 
It was tho practice for many of the peo- 
ple to assemble carly on Sunday mornings 
in one of the churches, called the New 
Church. How this caine about we are 
not told; all that we know is that the 
pious heart of Rollock was concerned to 
see them idle while they might be listen- 
ing to the Word of God. With/great 
self-denying zeal he began to preach to 
them—-the hour of service being seven 
in the morniny—a thing that had never 
been done in Edinburgh before. Rol- 
lock seemed to have no other thought 
than that of occupying usefully a portion 
of time liable to be thrown away. But 
his brethren and fellow-citizens were so 
impressed with his gifts, and so full of 
admiration for the man, that they per- 
suaded him to undertake the pastoral 
office; and at length Rollock gave his 
consent. His preaching was attended 
with a remarkable degree of spiritual 
power and impressiveness, and the most 
learned and cultivated class were as 
much impressed as the ignorant. Their 
minds were illuminated as with a 
heavenly light, and their feelings won- 
derfully stirred up—tho result of the 
clear and practical way in which the 
preacher presented the truth, and of the 
deep sympathetic action of his own heart, 
moved by the Spirit of God, in unison 
with the truths which he proclaimed. 

The late Dr. W. M. Gunn, editor of the 
edition of Rollock’s works published by 
the Wodrow Society, draws a pleasant 
picture of one of these morning services in 
the New Church, where Rollock preached. 
We have space only for the substance of 
it. Let us in imagination transport our- 
selves to the New Church on some Sab- 
bath morning in 1596. We enter with 
a great company of worthy burgesses and 
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thronging students, mingled even with 
judges and barons of the land. The 
preacher is a man of peace; some think 
him not loud enough in his denuncia- 
tions and too yielding in his temper, but 
all are sensible of the holiness of his life, 
the purity of his doctrines, and the 
genuine worth of his preaching. Al- 
though only in his forty-second year, he 
is evidently worn out with labour. He 
looks on his audience with the kindhest 
affection, and with gentle voice gives out 
as his text John iii. 6: “© That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh; and that which 
is born of the Spirit is spirit.” He in- 
dicates clearly the occasion and purpose 
of the words, and proceeds to dwell on 
the nature of the new birth. Original 
sin cleaves to us all; as we sometimes 
seo that fire is so hidden ina grate under 
the ashes as to make us think there 
is nonc; yet drop into it a few grains of 
powder, and it bursts into a flame. Or, 
if you have toothache, it may seem all 
well; but, touch the tooth with vince- 
gar, you find clear evidence that the 
pain is there still. So conscience some- 
times secms to be still and even to be 
dead; and an adulterer will sit unmoved 
before a preacher, planning some new 
guilty indulgence at the very time when 
the preacher is denouncing God’s judg- 
ment against the adulterer. This is the 
climax of human corruption. This is that 
which is born of the flesh. He proceeds 
to regencration. None but God’s Spirit 
can effect it, and the Christian ministry 
has been ordained that God through it 
may effect this wonderful change. Faith, 
beholding Christ, is the meaw of the 
change. ‘ Brethren,” says the warm- 
hearted preacher, in conclusion, “ this is 
my exhortation to all, both great and 
small (I except none, from the King to 
the beggar): strive, as ye are instruments 
of gencration, to be instruments of re- 
generation, “that your children may be 
taken out of nature and planted in grace, 
and so be made members of the mystical 
body of Jesus Christ. Strive to bring 
them up in the knowledge of Christ, that 
so ye may bo free of that heavy judgment 


which remaineth for all such as neglect 
their duty towards their children, and 
that ye may see God’s blessing upon 
your children here, and may have hope 
of that eternal life and glory hereafter 
which the Lord hath promised to His 
own in Christ Jesus.” 

It is interesting to bear in mind that 
in miscellancous audiences the preach- 
ing of Rollock and.other preachers of 
this age was in the Scotch dialect. 
There must have been a fascinating 
quaintness and force about it, though 
the smile with which we now read such 
passages as the following, hardly allows 
us to appreciate it. “I say mair [more] 
to you: the mair ane [al man has of 
natural wit [ability; of judgment, the 
mair he pride him in his wit, and clap 
his awin heid [own head], and think he 
has ane wiso pow [head]; the mair he 
count of his awin wisdom, the mair 
schell this wisdom of the Gospel be 
foolishness to him; and even the wisest 
of the world counts the Gospel the 
greatest foolishness. I had rather tak 
in hand to teich ane idiote the Gospel, 
and cause him to conceive it, gif God 
would give me grace, nor to tak ane 
heich-heided chielde [high-headed fellow ] 
that is puffed up with the pride of nature, 
to ding in him [drive into him] ane word 
of it.” 

The following passage indicates ‘the 
way in which the preachers of the time 
used to set forth the logic of the Gospel, 
and offer freely the blessed pardon which 
it brings. 

“The fairest and sweetest thing in 
the world is to feel the mercy of God. 
But herein there is great hardness and 
difficulty. It is not so easily attained 
to as men commonly think; for His 
mercy 18 compassed about with His 
justice and with His wrath against 
sinners as with a wall of fire; and he 
who will come to grace, he must come 
through a consuming fire; and when he 
presscth to come near, the fire of Guil’s 
wrath will hold him off, and will strike 
out and burn up the impenitent sinner, 
as fire doth the stubble; so it is a harder 
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thing than many think it to be to win 
God’s mercy. And how shall this be 
remedied? By what means shall we 
et through this wall of fire? Truly 
f who would mean to pass through fire 
had need to be well armed; the man 
who presseth to approach near to that 
inviolable Majesty which can abide no 
sort of uncleanness, and would draw 
near to the throne of grace, must be 
well armed against the justice and wrath 
of God which debarreth sinners. Surely 
there is none armour in the world that 
can preserve us from that raging and 
consuming fire of the justice and wrath 
of God, but only the righteousness and 
satisfaction of Jesus Christ... .. After 
this faith in the death and blood of 
Christ thou comest to the throne of grace, 
thou shalt hear the sweetest and most 
comparable voice that ever was ; that is: 
‘All thy sins are forgiven thee in that 
blood.” Therefore . ... make thee for 
it with all thy main to get a grip of 
Christ, as ever thou wouldest be saved.” 


X. 
ROLLOCK AS AN AUTHOR. 


Rollock published several works during 
his lifetime, and more were given to the 
world after his death. They were of two 
kinds—theologica] treatises, and com- 
mentaries or exegetical lectures on 
various books and portions of Scripture. 
The most important of his theological 
treatises is one on Effectual Calling. 
To this are to be added a treatise on 
(God's Covenant and on the Sacraments: 
a brief treatise on Providence, a treatise 
on Justification, and one on Excommuni- 
cation. His logical “ Analysis of the 
Epistle to the Romans” was intended for 
students ; his other expository works are 
on select Psalms, on Daniel, on the 
Gospel according to John, on Ephesians, 
Galatians, Colossians, Thessalonians, and 
Hebrews. 

These writings of his were held in 
the greatest esteem by his countrymen 
in his own time, and were much thought 
of on the Continent. Beza wrote of 


them in terms of enthusiastic delight, as 
an incomparable treasure, for which ho 
could not but give his hearty thanks to 
God. They are marked by all the 
qualities of an able, earnest, evangelical 
expounder. None of them, however, 
has attained to permanent fame. The 
dress is so peculiar, so characteristic of 
the country aud the age, and so far 
removed from the style of the present 
day, as to account readily for the want 
of permanent popularity. Rollock, how- 
ever, was one of those great and power- 
ful writers who moulded the minds of 
the devout in his lifetime, and sowed, 
especially in the Scottish mind, the seeds 
of evangelical truth, which have born 
rich harvests since. In the open con- 
dition of men’s minds in that stirring 
time, it was of incalculable moment that, 
to shape and settle their faith, there 
were men who commanded the con- 
fidence of the country and held views so 
clear, so scriptural, and so wholesome as 
Rollock’s. 


XI. 


ROLLOCK AS CHURCHMAN AND MODERATOR 
OF ASSEMBLY. 


The last fow years of Rollock’s lifo 
were years of public conflict and diffi- 
culty. The young King was beginning 
to work out his plans for gathering into 
his own hands the whole power, both of 
Church and State. His leniency to 
certain of his nobles who were believed 
to have been privy to a plot, encouraged 
by the King of Spain, for overturning 
the Protestant cause, excited much dis- 
satisfaction and suspicion among his 
Protestant subjects. With the people 
of Edinburgh he had a deadly quarrel, 
retiring on frivolous pretexts to Linlith- 
gow, and vowing on Edinburgh the 
most deadly vengeance. The mild 
temper and sweet reasonableress of 
Rollock caused him to be employed on 
embassies of conciliation to the excited 
monarch: an impression was undoubtedly 
made on his majesty It. was thought, 
however, by the most resolute of the 
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ministers, that Rollock had conceded 
too much. On another occasion Rollock 
did undoubtedly act strangely, as a 
member of a Commission for visiting 
the University of St. Andrew’s—pleasing 
the King by finding that doctors and 
professors of theology were not entitled 
to a seat in church courts—an expedient 
for getting rid of Andrew Melville. 
Rollock, in fact, declared by this that 
he himself had no right to a seat in 
church courts, and it was partly to 
remedy this that he accepted the office 
of a minister of Edinburgh. 

In 1597 the King summoned a meet- 
ing of the General Assembly at Dundee, 
choosing that place because the ministers 
of the north, who were more favourable 
to his cause than those of the south, 
would be better able to attend. Andrew 
Melville was forcibly prevented from 
attending this Assembly. Rollock was 
Moderator, but the proccedings were 
conducted under the inspiration of the 
King, who was personally present. The 
Assembly passed off smoothly, but the 
breach was not really healed. 

Rollock seems to have been better 
pleased with the result than Andrew 
Melville and his friends. Personally 
Rollock had a liking for the King; he 
admired his learning and his interest 
in the Church, and really believed that, 
if he were not too keenly opposed, he 
would turn out a blessing to the country. 
Even on his death-bed Rollock ex- 
pressed himself to this effect; and he 
firmly maintained that, notwithstanding 
the charge that had been brought against 
himself, his conscience acquitted him 
of having done anything wrong in the 
affairs of the Church. Liko Leighton, 
two generations afterwards, Rollock 
seems to have thought that, by yielding 
this and that little point to please the 
King, his countenance would be secured 
for all that was most essential for the 
welfare of the Church; whereas the 
mass of his fellow-countrymen thought 
that it was not for little points that 
either James or his successor chose 
to contend, but for such jurisdiction 


both in Church and State as would en- 
tirely paralyse all opposition to their 
Wishes. % 


XII. 
ROLLOCK’S DEATH-BED. 


Rollock’s health had never been very 
robust; he had been subject to cruel 
attacks of a very painful disease; and 
from the date of the Dundee Assembly i 
the attacks becamo more severe, and his 
health fecbler. In the end of the follow- 
ing year (1598) he was confined to tho 
house, and latterly to bed. When it 


became apparent that his end was 
approaching, he fell into a state of 


ecstatic joy. The apprehension of tho 
blessed change awaiting him in tho 
immediate future was overwhelming. 
His colleagues in the College and in tho 
Church could hardly enter into his 
feelings, overcome as they were by the 
thought of so useful a man being 
removed before he had reached tho 
meridian of his life.’ On his death-bed 
he was visited by many of the most 
distinguished persons in the country. 
To two ministers, Galloway and Lindsay 3 
he declared his strong aftection for the 
King, urging them to go to him and 
exhort him to be steadfast in his religion, 
and to speak and think of the ministers 
of the Gospel with the respect duo to 
their office. When tho ministers of 
Edinburgh came to hin, after dwelling 
on the solace under his bodily ailinents 
which he found in Christ, he very 
earnestly commended the College to 
their care, the welfare of which had been 
his chief concern ever since he came 
to Edinburgh. Then he urged them to 
discharge the duty they owed to their 
King, reminded them of the services 
which he had already rendered to the 
cause of religion, and expressed his 
belief that gentleness would prevail with 
him far more than severity. 

On the evening of the same day death 
secmed near, and the dying man poured 
out his soul in words that appeared to 
be inspired by the Spirit of God. The 
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doctor thought him too weak to bear any 
remedy, and had to leave him as he was 
in the grip of his fell disease. He broke 
into a vein of most earnest devotion. 
First he besought God to be propitiated 
for his sins by the sacrifice of Christ 
alone, compared to which all other ground 
of trust was worthless. Then he prayed 
that God would be pleased to give him 
a gentle and happy death ; that, covered 
in Christ’s bosom by the wings of mercy, 
he might enjoy the sight of God’s 
countenance, for which he panted with 
unceasing desire. Ho took the by- 
standers by the hand one by one, and 
blessed them with mingled gentleness 
and seriousness, intermingling exhorta- 
tions suited to their several callings. 
During the night he rested better than 
he had expected, and his life was still 
prolonged for a few days. 

On the following day the magistrates 
of the city and several of the judges 
caine to visit him. He told them that, 
to all appearance, the day had come for 
which he had often thirsted; his task 
of life was done. This would leave the 
College without a head, and his wife, 
about to become a mother for the first 
time after thirteen years of wedded life, 
quite destitute of the means of living. 
As for the College, they could not do 
letter than appoint as his successor, 
Henry Charteris, one of the regents, who 
was imbued with his spirit, and for ten 
years had taught philosophy with high 
distinction. As for his wife, they had 
shown her much kindness while ho was 
living, and they would not forsake her 
after he died. He exhorted the regents 
to be faithful in their duty, and to re- 
ceive his successor with all respect. And 
then the feeling that was uppermost in 
his soul broke out as before: “Come, 
Lord Jesus, break the cord of this 
frail life; hasten, Lord, and do not 
tarry ; conduct me to that glory which 
I have only seen as through a glass 
darkly.” 

Another visitor was the President of 
the Court of Session, who was also Lord 
Provost of the city. Again the College 


rose to his thoughts, and he besought 
him to let it have in him a father and a 
patron. Ablo as he was, from his 
exalted rank and office, to confer great 
benefit on the Church, he exhorted him 
not to withhold his services, but bend 
all his energies to her good. “ May you 
obtain salvation in Christ; all earthly 
things are fleeting, and will soon have 
passed away. May God pour out on 
your wife and all your family the richest 
treasures of His grace!” 

He died on the 9th of February, 1598 
[1599], having just completed his forty- 
third year. “I should hardly be 
believed,” says Henry Charteris, “if I 
were to tell what weeping and lamen- 
tation were cansed throughout the whole 
community by the news of his death. 
The Council, the College, the citizens, the 
common people, seemed all to mourn as 
for a domestic bereavement. His fune- 
ral was attended by a greater multitude 
than Edinburgh had been accustomed to 
see on former occasions; crowds of all 
ranks, high and low, male and female, 
old and young, came together to testify 
their regard.” Rollock was a man of 
average height, fair and ruddy in com- 
plexion, his hair was reddish, and he had 
a face at once kindly and serious in 
expression. 

Few men have completed so great a 
work at so early an age. Called when 
a mere stripling to an undertaking that 
only men of high rank and great 
resources had hitherto attempted in 
Scotland, he did not shrink, but at onco 
bent himself to his task. Convinced 
that a high standard of attainment was 
better for the College than a multitude 
of students, he instituted at the begin- 
ning that entrance examination for 
which, after three hundred years, en- 
lightened men are again contending, 
though tho effect was to keep back a 
large number of those whose fees would 
have added to his very scanty living. 
When the plague invaded Edinburgh 
and scattered the inhabitants, he calmly 
waited till it should pass away, to 
resume his work. Amid the political 
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distractions of the times he went 
patiently on. Whatever other labours 
he undertook, he took care that they 
should not hinder what he felt to be his 
first duty, his work for the College. At 
every step of his progress he earnestly 
asked the guidance of God, fearing to do 
anything which He might not be 
expected to establish and to bless. 
Firmly, wisely, piously, he laid the 
foundations of an institution which has 
prospered for three hundred years, and 
has done a work and acquired a fame for 


which the country may well be grateful. 
The memory of such a man deserves 
to be cherished by every professor, 
alumnus, and student of the University. 
Nor should it ever be forgotten that the 
qualities that enabled him to achieve 
success were derived from that faith in 
Christ which, while it brought peace 
and life to himself, inspired him with 
love for his fellows, and taught him, in 
season and out of season, to labour for 
their good. 


W. G. Baxır, D.D., LL.D. 
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I. 
BIRTH AND EARLY LIFE, 


Taer village of Wycliffe (“ water-cliff”), 
on the northern boundary of Yorkshire, in 
the fair valley of the Tees, between Bar- 
nard Castle and Old Richmond, had since 
the Norman Conquest given its name 
to the family that inhabited its Manor- 
house. From this family sprung Jolin 
of Wycliffe, or Joan WYCLIFFE, born, it is 
said, at Spresswell, a neighbouring ham- 
let which has long disappeared, its site 
being occupied by ploughed fields. Tho 
year of his birth is uncertain; but ho 
must have been at least sixty years old 
when he died in 1384. The date, thero- 
fore, generally assigned is 1324; it was 
probably a few years earlier. 

Nothing whatever is known of Wyc- 
liffe’s parentago or early training. Near 
Rokeby, two or three miles higher up the 
valley, was the Abbey of Egglestone, 
where it is probable that he received the 
rudiments of instruction. At the age of 
fifteen or sixteen he proceeded to Oxford, 
nor do we find that he ever revisited his 
native village. In all his voluminous 
writings no autobiographical details have 
been discovered, nor had his many an- 
tagonists a single tale to tell, whether 
true or false, of his private life. As a 
student and a recluse he pursued his 
quiet way, and it is not until the year 
1366, when he was more than forty years 
of age, that he comes fully into view, as 
the deepest thinker, the profoundest 
theologian, and perhaps the bravest 
spirit of his generation. 

It was a memorable era for England 
and for Europe. The life of Wycliffe 
included the long and eventful reign of 
Edward the Third (1327-1377), in which, 
more than in any preceding age, the 
` English nation became consolidated into 
unity and power. The Parliament, which 


was now definitely divided into Lords 
and Commons, proved itself the true 
protector of the national interests and 
honour, The feudal system was gradually 
decaying; there were stirrings of life and 
thought among the masses, which were 
yet to lead to disastrous conflicts before 
the establishment of popular rights and 
individual freedom. A national litera- 
ture began to be developed, although it 
wasa hundred years before the invention 
of printing. Sir John Mandeville, “ the 
father of English prose,” wrote his Travels 
in 1356, and Chaucer, “the father of 
English poetry,” published his earliest 
poems about ten years later. Tho 
English language was ordered by a 
statute of 1362 to be employed in the 
pleadings of the courts of law “ because 
the French tongue is much unknown.” 
In the rivalry of nations, England had 
never been so formidable. Cressy had 
been won in 1346, Poitiers ten years 
afterwards. A little later, at the cele- 
bration of King Edward's fiftieth birth- 
day, three kings offered their homage at 
his court—Johun of France, still in honour- 
able captivity ; David Bruce of Scotland, 
pleading for a mitigation of the terms 
on which he had been restored to 
his throne; and the King of Cyprus, 
to invoke the aid of England against 
Saracen aggression. It is no wonder 
that national pride rose high, and that a 
spirit of resistanco was aroused against 
that spiritual power which still claimed 
to control the mind and conscience of 
the people. The seat of the Papacy was 
now at Avignon. That tho Pope should 
be under the protection of France was 
bitterly distasteful to England; and tho 
prodigal expenditure of the Papal court 
in its new home imposed intolerable bur- 
dens upon the community. An impa- 
tienco under oppression thus combined 
with the growth of popular intelligence, 
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anl with the advance of the spirit of 
freedom, to seek a new and better order 
of things. And in the cloisters of 
studious Oxford at length the voice was 
heard, which gave utterance to this 
demand in tones which united a pro- 
found philosophy with homeliest practical 
wisdom; enforcing the appeal from first 
to last by the teachings of the Word of 
(vod. 

The particulars of Wycliffe’s first years 
at Oxford are uncertain. His early 
biographers say, but apparently without 
authority, that he was entered as a 
c@mmoner at Queen’s College, then 
newly founded by Robert Egelesfield, 
oe of the chaplains of Queen Philippa, 
in honour of whom the College had re- 
ceived its name. The statement derives 
some likelihood from the fact that the 
founder was a native of Cumberland, 
and that the College was specially in- 
tenled for students from the northern 
counties, With regard to Wycliffe’s 
later residence at Queen’s there is no 
question; and yet, that this was originally 
his College must at least be regarded as 
doubtful. In 1356 we find him a Fellow 
of Merton College, a foundation already 
made famous by the erudition of Duns 
Scotus and William of Ockham, the 
renowned schoolmen, but still more by 
the theological teachings of Thomas 
bradwardine, the great antagonist of 
medieval Pelagianism; a man whose 
profound and Scriptural discussions of 
the highest themes may well have 
influenced a mind like Wycliffe’s. Brad- 
wardine had died in 1349, only a few 
weeks after his appointment to the See 
of Canterbury ; it is not certain that he 
and Wycliffe ever actually met, but the 
College must have been still filled with 
Its illustrious teachers memory and 
fame. The fellowship which Wycliffe 
held sufficiently proves his proficiency in 
study, and his attainments and powers 
were so transcendent as to have drawn 
from one of his bitterest opponents 
(Knighton, Canon of Leicester), the 
acknowledgment that “as a doctor in 
theclogy Wycliffe was the most emi- 


nent in those days; in philosophy second 
to none; and in scholastic learning in- 
comparable. He made it his great aim, 
with tho subtilty of his learning, and by 
the profundity of his own genius, to 
surpass the genius of other men—and,” 
Knighton bitterly adds, “to vary from 
their opinions.” 


II. 
OXFORD DISTINCTIONS, 


In 1360 or 1361 Wycliffe was elected 
Warden or Master of Balliol College (then 
called simply Balliol Hall), founded in 
the preceding century by the Balliols of 
Barnard Castle, near to Wycliffe’s birth- 
place. He was now in priest’s orders, 
and was soon afterwards presented to 
the rectory of Fillingham in Lincoln- 
shire. He resigned the Mastership of 
the College, after a brief tenure; but 
his home was often at Oxford, where we 
find him occupying rooms in Queen’s 
College at intervals during many suc- 
cecding years; having exchanged 
Fillingham for Ludgershall, in Bucking- 
hamshire, to be nearcr the University. 

One interesting question in regard to 
Wycliffe’s Oxford life is hardly yet 
settled. At Canterbury Hall (now 
absorbed in Christ Church), founded 
by Archbishop Islip, with the view 
of including both monks and secular 
or parochial clergy, one John Wicclyvo 
was appointed Warden in 1365, his monk- 
ish predecessor, Woodhall, having been 
dispossessed. The Archbishops suc- 
cessor, Simon Langham, however, two 
years later, brought back the monkish 
régime, removing Wicclyve and his 
secular brethren. An appeal to tho 
Pope ensued, which was decided in 
favour of the monks, after long delay, 
in 1370. Was this Warden of Canter- 
bury tho same with Jolin Wycliffe the 
Retormer? ‘Till within the last forty or 
fifty years there was no doubt on tho 
subject; the two were unhesitatingly 
identified. But modern research has 
brought to light a John de Whyteclyve, 
or Whytcliff, who was at Oxford at the 
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same time, and whom Archbishop Islip 
is known to have patronised, presenting 
him to the vicarage of Mayfield. It is 
possiblo that this Whytcliff was the 
Warden of Canterbury Hall, and even tho 
Fellow of Merton. In that caso the only 
College records of the great Reformer 
would be in connection with Balliol and 
Queen’s. Tho question has been dis- 
cussed on both sides with signal ability, 
and the balance of opinion may now be 
said to be against the Vicar of May- 
field’s wardenship. Without much hesi- 
tation, therefore, wo hold that John 
Wycliffe was, as represented by his 
earliest biographers, successively Fellow 
of Merton, Master of Balliol, Warden of 
Canterbury Hall, and on his ejection 
thence, a constant tenant at Queen's. 
His doctor’s degree was now taken, 
and his fame established as a pro- 
found and original teacher, while still 
he was distinguished as a fervent preacher 
of the Gospel. It was the custom, 
in the days of the schoolmen, for the 
admiring disciples of great teachers 
to apply to cach some distinguishing 
epithet, by which many have become 
known to after ages. Thus one was 
“the Subtle,” another “the Irrefrag- 
able” Doctor, a third was “tho Pro- 
found,” a fourth “the Angelic,” and 
so on. The Oxford epithet for Wycliffe 
was Doctor Evangelicus, “the Evangel- 
ical Doctor,” a title which tells us much, 
when we view it in connection with his 
writings. His Latin treatises are, even 
beyond the ordinary measure of schol- 
astic subtlety, filled with minute dis- 
tinctions, and while logical and pro- 
found, are not unfrequently harsh and 
obscure. But his English writings 
show that on all matters of morals and 
practice ho could express himself with 
nervous directness, so as to reach the 
ear and heart of the peoplo. By the 
multitude, as well as in the schools, his 
power was confessed; and because he 
proved himself as much at home in the 
pulpit as in the instructor’s chair, be- 
cause, moreover, his constant appeal in 
both was to the simple teaching of the 


Divine Word, he received this high title 
of evangelical; in this distinction also 
the greatest of the schoolmen, as he was 
the last. 

ITT. 


THE PAPAL TRIBUTE QUESTION. 


The year 1366 was a memorable one 
in the history of England. A hundred 
and fifty years before, John, the most 
ignoble of her monarchs, had pledged 
himself to hold the realm in vassalage 
to the Popedom, in token of which the 
tribute of a thousand marks yearly was 
to be paid to Rome. The amount was 
large—equal to £12,000 of our noney— 
and the principle involved was yet more 
momentous. From tho year 1213, when 
the compact was made, the money had 
been paid irregularly, according to the 
disposition of the monarch, the character 
of the reigning Pope, or the importance 
of conciliating his favour. But thirty- 
three years had now passed since the 
last payment. The war with France 
had disinclined the English sovereign to 
recognise the claims of a line of French 
Popes; and the victors of Cressy and 
Poitiers would hardly be disposed to 
transmit their humble subsidy to 
Avignon. But peace had now been con- 
cluded; tho needs of the Papacy became 
more pressing, and the ill-advised Pope, 
Urban tho Fifth, took occasion to de- 
mand the tribute, with the accumulated 
arrears, from Edward the Third. The 
question was taken into serious con- 
sideration by the King’s Council. Wyc- 
life, who had been nominated one of 
the royal Chaplains some time pre- 
viously, was present, and in a tractate 
afterwards written, records the dis- 
cussion, in what has been termed the 
first existing report of a parliamentary 
debate, although the sentiments are no 
doubt coloured by the writer’s own 
mind. Seven barons delivered their 
opinions. The first appealed to force, 
pure and simple. ‘Our ancestors won 
this realm and held it against all foes 
by the sword. Let the Pope come and 
take his tribute by force, if he can; I 
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am ready to stand up and resist him.” 
The second reasoned from the nature 
of true spiritual lordship. “It has 
nothing to do with feudal supremacy. 
Christ refused all secular authority ; 
the foxes had holes, the birds of the 
air had nests, but Ho had not where 
to lay His head. Let us bid the Pope 
to follow his Master, and stedfastly op- 
pose his claims to civil power.” The 
third appealed to the conditions of such 
a subsidy, for service done. ‘The Pope 
calls himself Servant of the servants of 
the Most High; but what is his service 
to this realm ? Not spiritual edification, 
but the absorption of our treasuro to 
enrich himself and his court, while he 
shows favour and counsel to our enemies.” 
The fourth reasoned from the idea of 
suzerainty. “The Church estates a- 
mount to one-third of this realm; the 
Pope for these estates is the King’s 
vassal, and ought to do homage to him.” 
The fifth argued that “ to demand money 
as the price of John’s absolution was 
flagrant simony, to grant it, therefore, 
was an irreligious act, especially at the 
cost of the poor of the realm.” ‘The sixth 
boldly denounced the bargain as in- 
famous. “If the kingdom were the 
Pope’s, what right had he to alienate 
it, and that for not a fifth part of the 
value? Moreover, Christ alone is Suze- 
rain: the Pope, being fallible, may be 
m mortal sin. Like the kings of old, 
let Edward hold the realm immediately 
of Christ.” The last took his stand 
upon the incompetence of John to sur- 
render the realm. “ He could not grant 
It away in his folly ; the whole transac- 
tion was null and void.” These opinions 
are worth recording, as showing the 
spirit of Englishmen at that cra, before 
a doubt of Romish doctrines had entered 
the popular mind, The barons refused 
the demand, and joined by the Commons, 
declared unanimously that “neither 
King John, nor any other sovereign, 
had power thus to subject the realm of 
England, without consent of Parliament; 
that such consent had not been obtained; 
and that, passing over other difficulties, 


the whole transaction on the part of the 
King was a violation of the oath which 
he had taken on receiving his crown.” 
The Parliament further resolved, that 
“should the Pope commence his threat- 
ened process against the King of Eng- 
land as his vassal, all possible aid 
should be rendered, that such usurpation 
might be effectually resisted.” 

This bold stand was decisive; and 
from that time no demand was ever 
made again by the Pope for tribute from 
the realm of England. There can be 


‘no doubt that Wycliffe’s conduct in this 


discussion subjected him ever afterwards 
to tho animosity of the Papal See. But 
on the other hand, he could not but 
commend himself to the favour of the 
English court and people. John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, the third son 
of the King, was especially attracted to 
him, and became his active patron, as 
was shown in the next transaction in 
which Wycliffe took a conspicuous share. 


IV. 
MISSION TO BRUGES. 


The controversy between England and 
the Papacy was now removed to some- 
what different ground ; and the influence 
of Lancaster is distinctly traceable in 
the efforts made during the last years 
of Edward the Third to limit the func- 
tions and curtail the power of the clergy. 
Wycliffe was on the side of the Prince. 
The man of thought and the man of 
action, the politician and the divine, 
thus combined their influence; but, as 
they approached the question from dif- 
ferent sides, a time came, as wo shall 
sec, when, of necessity, they parted 
company. For the present they were 
at one in resisting ecclesiastical en- 
croachment. A great and growing 
abuse was the intrusion of the clergy 
into all high offices of State. The 
Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer, the Master of the 
Rolls, were all Church dignitaries. ‘ One 
priest was Treasures for Ireland, and 
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another for the Marshes of Calais, and 
while the parson of Oundle is employed 
as surveyor of the King’s buildings, the 
parson of Harwich is called to the 
superintendence of the royal wardrobe.” 
Against all this Wycliffe uttered an 
energetic protest. “ Neither prelates,” he 
writes, “ nor doctors, priests, nor deacons 
should hold secular offices ; that is, those 
of Chancery, Treasury, Privy Seal, and 
other such secular offices in the Ex- 
chequer; neither be stewards of lands, 
nor stewards of the hall, nor clerks of 


the kitchen, nor clerks of accounts; 


neither be occupied in any secular office 
in lords’ courts, more especially while 
secular men are sufficient to do such 
offices.” Parliament took up the question 
with some effect. William of Wykeham, 
the celebrated Bishop of Winchester, 
resigned the Chancellorship, and the 
ecclesiastical holders of other offices were 
removed. 

This was in 1371. The success of 
their protest seems to have encouraged 
the defenders of secular rights to make a 
firmer stand on other points in which 
Parliament and the Papacy had long 
been at issue. Nearly thirty years pre- 
viously, Pope Clement the Fourth had 
claimed the right to appoint “by pro- 
vision” two of his cardinals to the two 
next vacancies in the English Church 
which should amount to the annual value 
of two thousand marks, This was an 
extreme case; but the complaint was 
general that foreigners were intruded 
into English benefices, men who neither 
resided on their livings, nor understood 
the language of the people. On all 
these appointments the Papal Court levied 
large sums; and in one way or another 
the treasures of the kingdom were pass- 
ing to Avignon, to an amount far beyond 
that of tho royal revenue. Attempts, 
only partly successful, had been made to 
correct this evil. In 1350, the statute of 
Provisors had denied the claim of the 
Pope to dispose of English benefices, and 
in 1353 the statute of Premunire had 
vindicated the right of the State to pro- 
hibit tho admission or execution of 


Papal bulls or briefs within the realm. 
But these laws were to a certain extent 
inoperative; and complaints were made 
by tho English clergy as well as by the 
laity, that the interferences and exac- 
tions had become more oppressive than 
ever. A commission was therefore ap- 
pointed, in 1373, to lay the complaint of 
the English King, Parliament,and Realm 
before Pope Gregory the Eleventh. 
They demanded that “ the Pontiff should 
desist in future from the reservation of 
benefices in the Anglican Church, that 
the clergy should henceforth freely enjoy 
their election to episcopal dignities, and 
that in the case of electing a bishop, it 
should be enough that his appointment 
should be confirmed by his metropolitan, 
as was the ancient custom.” 


is Fair promises were made by the Pope, 


but the Parliament was still unsatisfied, 
and in the year following another com- 
mission was appointed, in which Gilbert, 
the Bishop of Bangor, held the first place, 
and John Wycliffe the second.. The 
commission proceeded to Bruges, chief 
city of Flanders, and seat of the Dukes 
of Burgundy. Here the Ambassadors of 
Edward the Third, with John of Gaunt 
at their head, were already negotiating 
a peaco with France. a Many of the 
highest rank from the two countries 
had assembled in the stately city; the 
Papal Court was represented by some 
of its chief dignitaries. No details of 
the negotiations have come down to us. 
The only practical result was in a series 
of Papal letters addressed to the King 
of England a year afterwards, yielding 
some points in regard to the appoint- 
ment of particular incumbents, but 
abating no essential claim. Wycliffe 
himself had returned from Bruges after 
two months’ stay, having gained two 
advantages at least. On the one hand 
he had attained a surer place in the 
favour of Lancaster, who now, in the 
declining health of his elder brother 
the Black Prince, and the growing 
fecbleness of the King, had become the 
most powerful man in England, But 
what was far more important to his 
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future work, he had penetrated more 
deeply than ever into the secret of the 
Papacy. He had conferred with its 
foremost representatives, had studied 
their arguments and their policy. Far 
more rccurately and certainly than in his 
quiet life at Oxford, he could estimate 
the character and pretensions of the 
power that claimed to hold Christendom 
in subjection. As the visit of Luther to 
Rome, nearly a century and a half later 
prepared the way for the Reformation, 
so did Wycliffe learn at Bruges that in 
the Pope were the marks of Antichrist. 
P- 


V. 
THE CONVOCATION AT ST. PAUL'S. 


Soon after his return from Bruges, 
Wycliffe was presented by the King to 
the prebend of Aust, in the collegiate 
church of Westbury, in the diocese of 
Worcester, and afterwards to the rectory 
of Lutterworth, where his last days 
were spent. With indefatigable activity, 
he still lectured, preached, and wrote, 
both in his parish and at Oxford. His 
teachings became bolder in their protest 
against prevailing corruptions; and with 

passion for reaching to the roots of 
things, he strove ever to give his prac- 
tical conclusions a scientific foundation. + 

From the time of his receiving his 
doctor’s degree, writes a contemporary 
opponent, he “ began to scatter forth his 
blasphemies.” His celebrated doctrine 
on “ Dominion founded in Grace” was 
now formulated and maintained. ` The 
only source of rightful authority is in 
God Himself; and he delegates it to His 
ministers on earth on condition of obe- 
dience to His commandments. To adopt 
the language of feudalism, God was the 
“Suzerain,” men held their several sta- 
tions and offices “‘in fief,” obedience to His 
commandments being the “tenure,” and 
mortal sin invalidating the right to rule. 
Was the Pope then the Vicar of the Most 
High? Assuredly; and so also was the 
temporal sovereign, each in his own 
sphere. Nay, further, every Christian 
man still held of God, not, indeed, “in 


chief,” but with a right of direct appeal to 
Him. . On tho one hand, therefore, the 
assertion of ecclesiastical supremacy was 
shown to be baseless, and on the other the 
right of theindividual conscience was vin- 
dicated. Dimly, yet essentially, we have 
here the great principle of the Refor- 
mation ; though as yet Wycliffe had not 
followed his theory to its ultimate conse- 
quences. 

But the metaphysics of Oxford were 
taking a very practical shape in tho 
hands of “the Good Parliament ”—tho 
session, a8 we should say—of 1376. Dr. 
Lechler, Wycliffe’s biographer, thinks 
from internal evidence that the Reformer 
was himself a member of this Parliament, 
and that the outburst of national feeling 
to which it gave utterance was mainly 
prompted by him. Be this as it may, 
such a voice had never before proceeded 
from the representatives of the people. 
They represent to the King that the 
realm is impoverished by Papal exactions. 
The sums paid to the Popo for ecclesias- 
tical offices amount to five times as much 
as the whole produce of the taxes which 
the King receives! The unworthy are 
promoted, the dissolute and ignorant 
obtaining livings of a thousand marks 
annual value, while a learned and pious 
doctor must content himself with one 
of twenty marks. Foreigners and ene- 
mies of the country are inducted to 
English benefices of which they know 
nothing. Cardinals are made deans and 
archdeacons, and the revenues of their 
preferments are transmitted abroad. The 
Papal collector, who is also receiver of the 
Peter’s Pence, has an office in London 
“like the custom house of a prince,” 
from which he sends to the Pope about 
twenty thousand marks a year. First- 
fruits of newly-conferred livings are 
now levied by this official. Worse still, 
the Popo receives the first year’s revenue 
of every bishop whom he appoints, and, 
therefore, when a seo falls vacant, he 
translates three or four other bishops, 
that he may have the first-fruits of 
several at once. He is actually raising 
subsidies from the English clergy to 
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ransom soldiers who have been taken 
prisoners in the French wars. But 
“God entrusted His flock to the Holy 
Father to feed, and not to fleece.” 

To these and many similar represen- 
tations, the aged and failing King re- 
plied evasively. Nothing, in fact, was 
done by way of relief. But the eccle- 
siastical authoritics perceived tho true 
source of the danger that threatened 
them, and at the beginning of 1377 tho 
Convocation of Canterbury summoned 
Wycliffe to appear before them at St. 
Paul’s. The charges made against him 
are not specified; we can only judge of 
them by subsequent accusations. John 
of Gaunt resolved to accompany the 
Reformer. 

The day was the 19th February, 1377, 
the place the Ladye Chapel of the 
Cathedral. The Archbishop, Simon 
Sudbury, was seated in the chair, with 
Courtenay, Bishop of London, a scion 
of the noble house of Devon, beside 
him, and the rest of the bishops on 
either hand. Many of the English 
nobility were there also, to witness the 
examination of the renowned Oxford 
Doctor. A great crowd surrounded the 
entrance of the Chapel. Wycliffe was 
escorted by the Duke of Lancaster and 
by Lord Henry Percy, Grand Marshal 
of England. A small band of armed 
men followed ; and it is remarkable that 
there were among the attendants of the 
Reformer five friars of the mendicant 
order, summoned by the Duke, thcir 
chief patron, to assist in the defence of 
Wycliffe. As they approached the 
place of meeting, his friends bid him be 
of good cheer. ‘ Dread not the bishops,” 
they exclaimed, “for they aro all un- 
learned in respect of you!” 

The Lord Marshal found it a difficult 
matter to secure an entrance into the 
chapel, and when he with his retinue 
emerged from the eager, pushing crowd, 
Bishop Courtenay angrily exclaimed : 
“ Lord Percy, if I had known beforehand 
what masteries you would have kept in 
the Church, I would have stopped you 
out from coming hither.” John of Gaunt 


fiercely replied: “He shall keep such 
masteries here, though you say Nay!” 

Wycliffe was now standing calmly 
before his episcopal judges, the angry 
lords, his attendants, beside him. ‘I'he 
Reformer’s last and best biographer 
here takes occasion to sketch his por- 
trait—a tall thin figure, covered with 
a long light gown of black colour, with 
a girdle about his body; the head, 
adorned with a full, flowing beard, 
exhibiting features keen and sharply 
cut; the eye clear and penetrating ; the 
lips firmly closed in token of resolution 
—the whole man wearing an aspect of 
lofty earnestness, and replete with 
dignity and character.”) | 

What words he would have spoken 
we cannot tell, but he was still silent. 
For now an unseemly brawl broke out 
in the assembly. Percy turned to 
Wycliffe and bade him be seated. 
“For,” said he, “you have many things 
to answer to, and you need to repose 
yourself on a soft seat.” The bishop 
rudely interposed: “It is unmeet that 
one cited before his ordinary should sit 
down during his answer. He must and 
shall stand.” Lancaster rejoined : “ The 
Lord Percy’s motion for Wycliffe is 
but reasonable. And as for you, my 
lord bishop, who are grown so proud and 
arrogant, I will bring down the pride, 
not of you alone, but of all the prelacy 
in England.” The bishop scornfully 
retorted: “ Do your worst, sir,” while 
Lancaster, hurried forward by his rage, 
continued: “Thou bearest thyself so 
brag upon thy family, who shall not be 
able to help thee; they shall have 
enough to do to help themselves.” By 
this time the prelate had recovered his 
self-possession, and rejoined: “ My oon- 
fidence is not in my family, nor in any 
man else, but only God, in whom I 
trust, by whose assistance I will be bold 
to speak the truth.” Lancaster made no 
reply, but turning away, muttered : 
“ Rather than I will take these words at 
his hands, I will pluck the bishop by 
the hair out of the church.” The words 

1 Lechler, Lorimer’s trans, i. 256. 
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were overheard by the crowd, and roused 
them to violent anger, Courtenay being 
popular with the citizens. The duke 
and his companions were violently 
menaced, and the assembly broke up in 
a not. All this occurred before nine 
oclock in the morning. An attempt in 
Parliament the same day to humble the 
municipality of London led to a more 
serious renewal of the tumult. The 
mansions of the obnoxious noblemen 
were attacked ; and a priest was killed 
in the fray. 

So unexpectedly and unsatisfactorily 
did this procedure terminate, Wycliffe 
neither heard of what he was accused, 
nor had the opportunity of declaring 
himsclf. He retired peacefully to his 
work at Lutterworth and Oxford, and 
awaited the next attack, which was not 
long in coming—this time from Rome 
itself. 

VI. 


THE CITATION TO LAMBETH. 


The year 1377 appeared an auspicious 
one for the Papacy. The “Seventy 
Years’ Captivity,” as the period of 
residence at Avignon was termed, was 
how over, and on tho 17th of January 
Gregory the Eleventh made his solemn 
entry into Rome. It would seem that 
the English bishops seized the earliest 
opportunity of representing to the Pope 
the tenets, real or supposed, of the man 
whom they now regarded as their 
formidable enemy; and the result was 
the issue on the 22nd of May following 
of a series of Papal Bulls, in which we 
fnd for the first time what were tho 
grounds of accusation against Wycliffe, 
and may thus learn from his enemies how 
far he had advanced in the path of refor- 
mation. The bulls are five in number, 
three addressed to the prelates, one to 
the University of Oxford, and one to the 
King himself. The bishops are directed 
to ascertain by privato enquiry whether 
certain doctrines, set forth in nineteen 
Articles, are really taught by Wycliffe ; 
if so, to cause warning of their erroneous- 
ness and danger to be conveyed to the 


highest personages of the realm. Wyc- 
liffe himself is to be imprisoned pending 
further instructions from the Pope, or 
should he escape by flight, to be solemnly 
cited before the Papal tribunal. 

When the bulls reached England, 
Edward the Third was a dying man. 
On the 21st of June he breathed his last. 
Without royal sanction it was impos- 
sible to proceed, and the spirit of the new 
reign was as yet uncertain. Richard the 
Second, son of the Black Prince, was 
still a boy of twelve, under his widowed 
mother’s guardianship. The designs otf 
the bold and crafty Duke of Lancaster 
were uncertain, as well as the amount ot 
popular support which any rising on his 
behalf would command. Another French 
war seemed imminent; the resources of 
the kingdom were heavily burdened. 
The only pressing ecclesiastical question 
was that of revenue, the diversion of 
which into foreign channels was still 
a grievance indignantly felt. One of 
the first questions accordingly submitted 
to Parliament was “ whether the king- 
dom of England, in case of need, for the 
purposes of self-defence, is not competent 
in law to restrain the treasure of the 
land from being carried off to foreign 
parts; although the Pope should demand 
this export of gold in virtue of the 
Obedience due to him, and under tho 
threat of Church censures.” To this 
question, by command of the young 
King and his Council, Wycliffe drew 
up a detailed, argumentative answer— 
a very marvel among State papers! 
That such treasure may be lawfully 
retained for the uses of the kingdom is 
argued from the principles of natural 
reason, from the teachings of Scripture, 
and from the law of conscience ; the con- 
clusion being sustained by reference to 
the evils that would follow another 
course. With regard to the mischief 
that might ensue from resistance to the 
Papal demands, and especially to the 
possibility that the Pope might lay 
the realm under an interdict, Wycliffe 
reasons, not without a touch of sarcasm, 
that “the Holy Father would not thus 
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treat his children, especially considering 
the piety of England ”—but if he should, 
“it is one comfort that such censures 
carry no divine authority, and another, 
that God does not desert those who 
trust in Him, and who, keeping His law, 
fear God rather than men.” 

But Parliament was prorogued with- 
out decisive action being taken, and in 
December the Pope’s mandate was pre- 
sented to the University of Oxford, with 
a schedule of the nineteen dangerous 
opinions, The University demanded 
time for consideration; to the honour of 
Oxford, its authorities were unwilling to 
surrender their foremost teacher even to 
the Pope, and when at length the rescript 
was received with courtesy and apparent 
deference, no action followed. | 

The prelates were more compliant; 
and in the following April (1378), a 
Synod was convened in the Arch- 
bishop’s chapel at Lambeth, before 
which Wycliffe was summoned to answer 
for himself in the presence of the Papal 
delegates. He produced a long apolo- 
getic document, moderately written, 
subtle and scholastic in its reasonings. 
He vindicates his true meaning in the 
passages inculpated, which had been 
often strangely perverted, and sets forth 
his views ina manner which is interest- 
ing to us as showing the extreme point 
to which, as a Reformer, he had as yet 
attained. The nineteen articles, from 
beginning to end, deal with such topics 
as ecclesiastical dominion and property, 
the right of “ binding and loosing ” as 
inherent in the Church, the nature and 
limits of excommunication. “It is not 
Sepa says Wycliffe, “ for any man to 

e excommunicated unless he be excom- 
municated first and principally by him- 
self.” ‘It is not Church censure,” says 
the bold Reformer, “ but sin that hurts 
aman.” ‘Neither the Pope nor any 
other Christian can absolutely bind or 
loose, but only as he obeys the law of 
Christ.” “It seems to mo that he who 
usurps to himself this power must be 
the Man of Sin!” ‘These were bold 
words. Nor was the final proposition of 


the nineteen the least unpalatable, that 
“an ecclesiastic or churchman, even the 
Pope of Rome, may lawfully be corrected 
for the benefit of the Church, and be 
accused. by the clergy as well as by 
the laity.” For, says Wycliffe, “ the 
Church is above the Pontiff.” “If the 
whole College of Cardinals is remiss’ in 
correcting him for the necessary welfare 
of the Church, it is evident that the 
rest of the body, which may chance to 
be chiefly made up of the laity, may 
medicinally reprove him, and induce 
him to live a better life.” ' 

The Duke of Lancaster and the Lord 
Percy were no longer at hand to befriend 
Wycliffe. But their place was better 
supplied by a throng of eager citizens, 
who now supported him for his doctrine’s 
sake, as they had formerly opposed 
him because of his associates. They 
cried out menacingly: “The Pope’s 
briefs shall have no effect in England 
without the King’s consent.” “ Every 
man is master in his own house!” A 
tumult was threatened, when Sir Henry 
Clifford, an officer in the Court of the 
Queen mother, entering the chapel, de- 
manded, in the name of his mistress, that 
the Synod should pronounce no final 
judgment in the case. The Archbishop 
was fain to content himself with com- 
manding Wycliffe to cease from preach- 
ing or teaching the obnoxious doctrines. 
On the Reformer himself none dared to 
lay hands, and he calmly retired. A 
contemporary chronicler, an enemy of 
Wycliffe, scornfully writes of the 
prelates assembled that “their speech 
became soft as oil, and with such fear 
wero they struck, that they seemed to 
be as a man that heareth not, and in 
whose mouth are no reproofs.” 


VII. 
LAST DAYS AT OXFORD, 


About the time of the stormy Lambeth 
Synod, a yet more tumultuous conclave 
was assembling in Rome. Gregory the 
Eleventh was dead, and the meeting of 
the cardinals to elect his successor 
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was invaded by a fierce rabble. ‘No 
more French Popes!” was the cry. 
“A Roman! We will have none but a 
Roman for our Holy Father!” The 
cardinals temporised, hesitated; French 
influence was strong; and at length a 
Pope was chosen, who, though an Italian, 
was not a Roman. As Urban the Sixth 
he assumed the Chair, and all seemed to 
promise well. But his stern ascetic rule 
soon disgusted many. The cardinals 
with one exception deserted him and 
elected Clement the Seventh, who 
established his court at Avignon. Pope 
and antipope thus presented themselves 
before astonished Christendom, and the 
great schism lasted for half a century. 
“Now,” said Wycliffe, “is the head of 
Antichrist cloven in twain, and one part 
contendeth against the other!” 

The event was on the wholo favour- 
able to the Reformer. On tho death of 
Gregory, his bulls had become invali- 
dated, unless renewed by his successor ; 
and Urban was too much occupied in 
the great dispute with his rival to have 
attention to spare for the distant English 
emtroversy. Again, therefore, Wycliffe 
was unmolested; and the three years 
that followed mark a most important 
advance in his convictions and his work. 

His attacks upon the friars mainly 
telong to this period of his life, although 
no doubt he had already taken frequent 
occasion to expose the rapacity, the 
hypocrisy, and the spiritual pride too 
often found in connection with tho 
“voluntary humility” of the Orders. 
These evils had already been often de- 
nounced, notably by Grossetéte, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and Fitzralph, Archbishop of 
Annagh. How tho friars were regarded 
by the community at large, may be seen 
in Chaucer's satirical picture of “ The 
Pardoner.” With a roving commission 
to preach, to celebrate mass, to receive 
confessions, and to grant absolution, the 
Iyminicans, or Black Friars, and the 
Franciscans, or Grey Friars, with the 
smaller orders of Carmelites (White 
Friars),and Augustinians (Austin Friars), 
traversed the country as mendicants. 


— 


The gifts bestowed on them were profuse, 
as the parade of asceticism is often taken 
as a mark of sanctity; and the convents 
of tho “ poor” orders were correspond- 
ingly enriched. Their encroachments 
irritated the regular clergy, whom they 
threatened to supersede. The Univer- 
sities itself were alarmed. The friars 
became lecturers in theology, and so 
alluring were their representations, that 
young men were induced to abandon 
other pursuits and to take the vows. 
Parents refused to send their sons to 
Oxford or Cambridge, lest they should 
be thus seduced: and the number of 
students in the former University was 
diminished, it is said, by thousands! 
University statutes were passed to meet 
the evil. But Wycliffe took up the 
subject on other than academical grounds. 
His words were buta part of his long 
protest against the usurpation of spiritual 
authority: “I say this for certain, 
though thou have priests and friars to 
sing for thee, and though thou, each day, 
hear many masses, and found churches and 
colleges, and go on pilgrimages all thy 
life, and give all thy goods to pardoners, 
this will not bring thy soul to heaven. 
While, if the commandments of God are 
revered to the end, though neither penny 
nor halfpenny be possessed, there will be 
everlasting pardon and heavenly bliss.” 
It is recorded that during this period 
of his residence in Oxford, Wycliffe was 
confined to his bed by illness, the result 
of his incessant labours and trials, For 
awhile his life seemed in imminent 
danger, and the Mendicant Friars hearing 
of it sent to him a deputation, to adjure 
him to repentance. Four doctors from 
their different bodies, with four aldermen 
of Oxford, entered what they supposed to 
be the dying chamber. After some words 
of sympathy, they entered on the main 
object of their visit. Wycliffe still re- 
mained silent. They spoke to him of 
the wrongs inflicted, as they said, by his 
tongue and pen upon the brotherhood, 
and they put it to him whether, as he now 
seemed near his end, he would not confess 
his errors, revoke his charges against 
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these pious fraternitics, and seck recon- 
ciliation with them Wycliffe heard 
them patiently to the close, then beckoned 
to his servant to raise him in bed. 
This done, he fixed his eyes on his 
visitors, and said, with a loud voice: “I 
shall not die, but live, and declare the 
evil deeds of the friars.” The doctors 
and aldermen departed in confusion, and 
Wycliffe recovered. 

Still further to counteract the evil 
influences of these brotherhoods, and to 
provide for the dissemination of the 
Gospel, Wycliffe organised a company 
of “ poor preachers,” graduates of Ox- 
ford, traincd under his influence to 
traverse the land, preaching tho Gospel. 
This was their simple commission. 
They had no pardons to dispense, no 
spiritual authority to assert; but went 
forth from town to town, and village to 
village, clad in long russet gown, 
barefooted, staff in hand, to tell of 
Christ, and to call sinners to repentance. 
They were afterwards suppressed, being 
confounded with the adversaries of law 
and order in the great peasant revolt, 
but thcir work was self-denying and 
noble. They were tho “ Methodists of 
the fourteenth century.” 

Of Wycliffe’s Translation of the Bible, 
which engrossed at this time many 
studious hours at Oxford, we must speak 
separately. He devoted himself at the 
same time to the preparation of the 
great works on Divinity, which no doubt 
contain the substance of his University 
teaching through many year, especially 
the series of treatises called Summa Theo- 
logiz, and the Trialogus, so called because 
it consists of a serics of conversations 
between threo speakers, Truth, False- 
hood, and Wisdom. The style of tho 
book is dialectic, the questions discussed 
are often subtle, and without attraction 
for the students of a later age; but the 
work is remarkable as containing the 
conclusions to which Wycliffe had at 
length been led on the subject of Trax- 
SUBSTANTIATION. His rejection of the 
Roman doctrine had become distinct and 
unhegitating. In the Divinity Lectnres, 


which he read in the summer of 1381, 
he had maintained a series of propositions 
upon this subject, which he at once pub- 
lished. In reply, a solemn declaration 
was issued by the Chancellor and twelve 
doctors of the University, the preamble 
of which fairly enough recites Wycliffe’s 
main conclusions: “1. That in the 
Sacrament of the altar the substance of 
material bread and wine do remain the 
same after consecration that they were 
before. 2. That in that venerable Sacra- 
ment, the body and blood of Christ are 
not essentially nor substantially, nor even 
bodily, but figuratively or tropically, so that 
Christ is not there truly or verily in His 
own proper Person.” The Chancellor 
further “ admonishes and very strictly 
inhibits that no one for the future, of any 
degree, state, or condition, do publicly 
maintain, teach, or defend the two afore- 
said erroneous assertions, or either of 
them, in the schools, or out of them, in 
this University, on pain of imprisonment 
and suspension from all scholastic exer- 
cises, and also on pain of the greater ex- 
communication.” 

The Chancellor and his assessors im- 
mediately proceeded with this decree to 
the schools where Wycliffe was lecturing, 
and, interrupting him, read it aloud 
before the assembled students. All were 
taken by surprise; and for the moment 
Wycliffe himself appeared bewildered. 
Recovering himself, he quietly replied 
that-neither Chancellor nor doctors could 
refute his opinion. Then, rising from 
his professor’s chair, which he was never 
to resume, he solemnly appealed from this 
condemnation to the King in Council. 


VISTI. 
THE “ EARTHQUAKE SYNOD.” 


This same year of 1381 witnessed 
great and portentous events, which were 
not to be without their influence on 
Wycliffe’s remaining days. John Bal, 
falsely! averred to have been one of 
Wycliffe’s “poor priests,” had been 

* He had been preaching for twenty years, long 
before the time of the “ poor priests.’ 
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preaching communistic doctrines, which 
threatened to destroy the very frame- 
work of society: “ When Adam delved, 
and Eve span, who was then the gentle- 
man?” ‘The incident in Wat ‘l'yler’s 
cottago but furnished the spark to the 
materials of explosion. ‘lhe popular 
nsing that followed, and its swift and 
sanguinary suppression, are matters of 
ordinary history. While the insurgents 
held the Tower, they had murdered Arch- 
bishop Sudbury ; and Courtenay, Bishop 
of London, succeeded him in the primacy. 
Some delay necessarily occurred before 
his investiture, but no sooner was this 
accomplished, than the Archbishop in- 
stituted proceedings against Wyclittfe. 
Meantime, in the early part of 1382, 
the Reformer had presented his appeal 
from the Oxford Chancellor to the King 
in Council and to the Parliament. But 
nothing decisive was accomplished. The 
Duke of Lancaster now looked coldly 
upon Wycliffe. As long as the question 
had been one of revenue and power, 
John of Gaunt had been for reform. 
The alienation of Church treasure 
to him meant the enrichment of the 
State; and the abasement of the too 
powerful priesthood would be the exal- 
tation of the laity. But theological 
subtleties lay quite beyond the states- 
man’s range of thought. To insist on 
them was to introduce a disturbing 
force into society, the issuo of which 
who could see? Accordingly, Lancaster 
went down to Oxford and enjoined him 
to be silent. What could be more casy, 
more politic than to obey? Men of 
action cannot estimate the force of an 
overmastering idea; men of the world 
know nothing of the imperial power of 
a religious conviction. Wycliffe per- 
sisted; he strove to maintain his doc- 
trine in the terms of a scholastic 
philosophy; to our mind he refines 
overmuch, and perplexes himself with 
his own subtleties; but on the main 
point he was clear; expressively adding 
that the third part of the clergy aro on 
side, and would defend their views 
at the peril of their lives. 


The new Archbishop of Canterbury 
was installed on the 6th of May, 1382. 
On the 17th of that month he con- 
vened an assembly of bishops and 
divines at tho Dominican monastery 
in Blackfriars, to consider Wycliffe’s 
views. Ten bishops, sixteen doctors of 
law, thirty doctors of theology, and four 
bachelors of law attended the sittings.. 
Wycliffe himself was not present, per- 
haps he had not been summoned. During 
the conference on the 21st of May an 
earthquake, mentioned in contemporary 
chronicles and poems, shook the city, and 
filled the assembly with consternation. 
Some regarded it as an adverse omen; 
but the Archbishop was equal to the oc- 
casion, and declared the earthquake to 
be an emblem of purification from false 
doctrine. ‘As in the interior of tho 
earth there are enclosed foul airs and 
winds which break out in earthquakes, so 
that the earth is purged of them, though 
not without great violence, even so thero 
have been many heresies hitherto shut 
up in tho hearts of the unbelieving, but 
by the condemnation thereof the kingdom 
has been purged, though not without 
trouble and great agitation.” Wycliffe, 
on the other hand, regarded the portent 
as a sign of God’s judgment against error, 
and was in the habit of describing tho 
assembly as “ the Earthquake Council.” . 

Ten articles were pronounced by this 
Council heretical and fourteen erroneous. 
They range over the main points of 
Wycliffe’s teaching, with more or less 
of misrepresentation. The first three of 
the “ heresies” concern the Lord’s Supper, 
and amount to arestatement of what 
had already been condemned. The 
conclusions of the Council were promul- 
gated with extraordinary solemnity, a 
procession of clergy and laity passing 
through London barefoot to St. Paul’s, 
where the Carmelite monk, John Cun- 
ningham, preached a sermon against 
the inculpated doctrines, followed by 
the reading of the twenty-four articles 
and the utterance of a solemn condem- 
nation against all who should hereafter 
teach or receive these doctrines. 
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The Archbishop promptly followed up 
these measures by proceedings at 
Oxford, as the headquarters of the 
heresy. Wycliffe himself, with his 
adherents, of whom Nicholas Hereford, 
his coadjutor in the translation of tho 
Bible, was the most noticeable, were 
inhibited from all academic functions, 
and expelled from the city and Univer- 
sity. Hereford for the time escaped ; 
others bent before the furious blast. 
Wycliffe only remained unmoved, well 
content to remain in his beloved Lutter- 
worth, and to perfect his Translation 
of the Bible. Public opinion was still 
so strongly on his side, that no more 
stringent measures were possible. A 
Romanist chronicler of the period writes : 
“A man could not meet two people on 
the road, but one of them was a disciple 
of Wycliffe’s.” = 


WYCLIFFE'S BIBLE, 


The amazing literary activity of the 
Reformer during the last two years of his 
life, can only be explained by the fact 
that much material had been prepared 
by him year by year, which now only 
for the first time saw the light. His 
writings cannot, indeed, be very accu- 
rately dated ; but Dr. Buddensieg, in his 
recent edition of Wycliffe’s Latin Tracts, 
assigns most of them, especially of his 
most trenchant assaults on the friars, 
to this part of his life. Now also he 
wrote The Wicket, a tract for the 
people on the Lord’s Supper, the most 
popular of his works, and a scrics of 
tracts on practical godliness, entitled 
The Poor Caitiff. Many of his writings, 
both in Latin and English, are single 
sermons, proving him to have been as 
powerful in homely appeal from the 
pulpit, as in the most subtle and learned 
disquisition. 

These works are especially valuable, 
as showing how his views of religious 
doctrine had strengthened and widened 
in the conflict. The freedom of the in- 
dividual conscience he was never weary 
of asserting; resting the claim on the 


immediate fellowship of the soul with 
Christ, on the gift of the Holy Spirit to all 
believers, and upon the sufficiency and 
authority of Scripture as the sole reve- 
lation of His will. The completeness 
and efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice he main- 
tained, as appropriated by faith alone, 
“ without any other cause concurring.” 
Sacramental efficacy and the mediation 
of saints he alike repudiates. Abso- 
lutely and vehemently does he deny, not 
only the Papal headship and infallibility, 
but “ the power of the priesthood, auri- 
cular confesssion, the celibacy of the 
clergy, absolutions, indulgences, inter- 
dicts, excommunication, the efficacy of 
tho Sacraments, the adoration of saints, 
the worship of images and relics.” Yet 
he still undoubtedly clung to the doc- 
trine of purgatory, of which one of his 
latest treatises, On Christ and His adver- 
sary Antichrist, contains an explicit state- 
ment. But this, on his system, does 
not involve any sanction of masses or 
prayers for the dead. 

When Wycliffe’s Translation of the 
Bible was begun, wo have no means of 
knowing; and his many writings con- 
tain few or no allusions to the progress 
of the task. We only know that it was 
finished in the latter years of his life, 
after he was silenced at Oxford. ‘The 
New Testament was completed first, 
and is entirely Wycliffe’s. His friend, 
Nicholas Hereford, whom we have seen by 
his side in the hour of conflict, was his 
zealous coadjutor, translating the first 
part of the Old Testament; and John 
Purvey, Wycliffe’s curate at Lutterworth, 
rendered valuable service, re-editing and 
revising the whole. When the work 
was finished, many transcribers took in 
hand the task of multiplying copies; the 
elaboration and costliness of not a few 
proving the demand which existed for 
the work among the opulent as well as 
the humbler classes. Mr. Forshall and 
Sir H. Madden, the editors of the 
standard Oxford Edition, issued in 1850, 
were able to consult nearly 150 manu- 


1“ Polemical Works,” vol. ii. p. 653 (Wyclif 
Society, 1883). 
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script copies, most of which were writ- 
ten within forty years of Wycliffe’s 
death. 

“ Christ delivered His Gospel,” writes 
Wrelitfe’s antagonist, Knighton, “to the 
clergy and doctors of the Church, that 
they might administer to the laity and 
to weaker persons, according to the 
state of the times and the wants of men. 
But this Master John Wycliffe trans- 
lated it out of Latin into the tongue 
Anglican—not Angelic! Thusit became 
of itself vulgar, more open to the laity, 
and to women, who could read, than it 
' usally is to the clergy, even the most 
learned and intelligent. In this way 
the Gospel-pearl is cast abroad and 
trodden underfoot of swine; and that 
which was before precious both to clergy 
and to laity is rendered, as it were, the 
common jest of both.” 

How Wycliffe performed his noble 
tak has been abundantly told in many 
a treatise on that theme of inexhaustible 
interest, the English Bible.’ If there 
were drawbacks in the execution of the 
work, it should be remembered that he 
was the pioneer, and again that, being 
imorant of Hebrew and Greek, he could 
translate only from the Latin Vulgate. 
But, indeed, he scarcely needs such 
apology. For accuracy, perspicuity, and 
tersenesss, as well as for frequent and 
exquisite felicities of expression mingling 
with the quaint phraseology of other 
parts, the version may to this day be 
studied with delight. To all who would 
trace the history of the English tongue 
it is essential. Professor Montague 
Burrows does not speak too strongly 
when he says: “To Wycliffe we owe 
more than to any one person who can be 
mentioned, our English language, our 
English Bible, and our Reformed religion. 
How easily tho words slip from tho 
tongue! But is not this almost the very 
atinusphere we breathe ?”’ 

It is instructive to note that in a 
Synod of 1408, headed by Archbishop 
Arundel—whence the name “ The Arun- 


! See especially Dr. Stoughton's brief history, 
R. T. §., and Dr. Eadie’s larger work. 


del Constitutions ”—the following reso- 
lution was adopted :— 

“We enact and ordain that no ono 
henceforth do by his own authority 
translate any text of Holy Scripture into 
the English tongue or into any other, 
by way of book or treatise; nor let any 
book or treatise now lately composed in 
the time of John Wycliffe, or since, or 
hereafter to be composed, be read in whole 
or in part, in public or private, under 
pain of the greater excommunication.” 

Still from generation to generation 
copies of the proscribed volume were 
handed down as heirlooms in many an 
English home, often stealthily circulated 
from hand to hand; until they were 
superseded by the invention of printing, 
and the labours of Tyndalo and Cover- 
dale. 

X. 


THE END. 


The spirit of persecution seemed to 
have exhausted itself in Wycliffe’s case 
in his expulsion from Oxford, and in tho 
rancorous words of his enemies that 
followed him to the close.. He dwelt 
unmolested ‘in the peaceful seclusion of 


Lutterworth; - possessing’ the martyr’s 


spirit without the martyr’s fate. Not 
yet did the enactment “for the burning 
of heretics” disgrace the English statute- 
book, and Wycliffe’s friends were still too 
powerful to allow of his being imprisoned. 
Meantime, he saw ‘the progress of his 
doctrines. The Lollards, as his followers 
were called—mostly humble folk, who 
had been won to Christ through Wyc- 
liffe’s “ poor priests,” and the reading or 
hearing of his pungent, practical tracts 
—multiplied on every hand. The hour 
of deliverance from papal domination, 
and of tho triumphs of a pure Gospel, 
seemed near. But the persecutions of the 
fifteenth century, the wars between tho 
Houses of York and Lancaster, and per- 
haps the reaction that followed the 
Peasants’ Revolt, appeared for a time to 
blight tho fair promise. Yet Lollardry, 
though crushed, retained the principle 
of life. Men and women appear, from 
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time to time, all through those dreary 
years, bravely confessing the truth, and 
patiently suffering in itsdefence. Many 
more, unknown to fame, cherished tho 
treasure which Wycliffe’ and his co- 
adjutors had given them, and learned 
from the ENc.isn BıgBLe the lessons of a 
pure Christianity. Silently, but effec- 
tually, the soil was thus prepared, in 
which, when the time came—nearly a 
century and a half afterwards—the 
doctrines of the Reformation struck deep 
root and sprang to vigorous life. 

In yet another direction the influence 
of Wycliffe remained. The Queen Con- 
sort, Anne of Bohemia, who had come 
to England in 1382, was an eager 
reader of his works, and especially of the 
Four Gospels in English. Through her 
influence, and that of persons connected 
with her Court, his doctrines found 
footing in Eastern Europe. John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague (who had studied 
in the University of Oxford) accepted 
them with eayerness, and the testimony 
which they sealed with their blood was 
but the intrepid utterance of the truths 
that they had learned from Wycliffe. 
The works of the English Reformer 
were widely circulated in Bohemia ; 
many were burned; many others fell 
by the fortune of war into Austrian 
hands, and aro now in the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. 
tinent, therefore, the way to Reformation 
was in great measure prepared by the 
teachings of Oxford and Lutterworth. 

The sentence in which Foxe, the mar- 
tyrologist, characterises Wycliffe as the 
“Morning Star of the Reformation,” 
has been often quoted. Or, to adopt an- 
other illustration: Wycliffe’s career was 
like some early spring-time in January. 
The birds and flowers come forth in the 
strangely genial sunshine. Nipping 
frosts succeed, and the face of Nature 
becomes sterile again. But the promise 
is not in vain, and in due time it is ful- 
filled ina second and yet brighter spring, 
and in the glory of the summer. 

The Reformer’s work on earth was done. 
In 1382 he had an attack of paralysis, 
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which incapacitated him to some degree 
from public labours; on the 28th De- 
cember, 1384, while conducting service 
in the church at Lutterworth, he was 
stricken down a second time, and re- 
mained speechless until his death, three 
days afterwards, on New Year’s Eve. 
His remains were laid in the church- 
yard in the midst of his beloved people; 
but not there to rest. In the year 1415, 
the Council of Constance having selected 
from his writings a series of propositions, 
to the number of forty-five, which they 
condemned as heretical, commanded that 
“his body and bones, if they could bo 
distinguished from those of the faithful, 
should be disinterred and cast away 
from the consecrated ground.” ‘This in- 
human and absurd decree was disregarded 
for some thirteen years, when, at the 
peremptory mandate of tho Pope, it was 
executed under the direction of the 
Bishop of Lincoln. The bones were not 
only disinterred but burned, and cast into 
the little river Swift, a rapid stream 
which runs at the foot of the hill on 
which Lutterworth is built, and after a 
course of some miles, falls into the Avon. 
“Thus,” says Thomas Fuller, in his 
Church History of Great Britain, “this 
brook did convey his ashes into Avon, 
Avon into Severn, Severn into the 
narrow sea, and this into the wide ocean. 
And so the ashes of Wycliffe are the 
emblem of his doctrine, which is now 
dispersed all the world over.” ‘lhe 
thought is beautifully expanded by 
Wordsworth : 
“Wycliffe is disinhumed, 
Yea, his dry bones to ashes are consumed, 
And flung into the brook that travels near: 
Forthwith that ancient voice which streams 
can hear 
Thus Deia (that voice which walks upon tle 
wind, 
Though seldom heard by busy human kind :) 
As thou these ashes, little brook, wilt bear 
Into the Avon—Avon to the tide 
Of Severn—Severn to the narrow seas— 
Into main ocean they,—this deed accurst, 
An emblem yields to friends and enemies, 
How the bold teacher’s doctrine, sanctified 
By truth, shall spread throughout the 
world dispersed.” 
S. G. Greex, D.D. 
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I. 
EARLY LIFE. 


Tar eleventh century was rich in great 
men. It produced two, who have ex- 
ercised an influence on our English lifo 
that cannot be adequately measured. 
Ono was a great soldier, statesman, and 
ruler, William the Conqueror ; the other 
was a great student, theologian, and, on 
tho battle-fields of the religious life, a 
great captain also, Anselm of Aosta. | 

One mark, slight, but significant, of the 
gulf which separates the eleventh from 
the nineteenth century, and of the tran- 
sition character of that time, is the fact 
that an Italian could attain to the 
Primacy of Britain. Anselm was born 
in 1033 or 1034 at Aosta, a little town 
on the south side of the great St. 
Bernard pass over the Alps. It is a 
beautiful region, and in many ways tho 
influence of the mountains and valleys 
among which Anselm grew up, can bo 
traced in his writings, and in the tales 
told of him. . 

He was of noble lineage, blessed, like 
Augustine, with a mother whose affection 
while she lived, and whose memory 
after she had passed away, ever acted 
like a charm upon her son. His father, 
Gundulf by name, secins to have been 
a moody, passionate man, given over 
to what wo should call business, but 
what, in the language of his day, was 
called the secular as distinguished from 
the monastic life. His mother, Ermen- 
berga, was related to the ruling family 
of the district, the Counts of Maurienne, 
and scems to have been a woman of 
gracious presence and of marked indi- 
viduality. She was beautiful, pious, 
and one who judged that she could best 
serve God by devoting herself, under 
His guidance, to the wise ruling of her 
household, ‘Sanctified reason’ seems 


to have been the guiding principle of 
her life. It was probably from her that 
Anselm received the refinement of his 
moral nature, and his habit, not only 
of bringing all things into subjection 
to the law of God, but also secking to 
make clear how fully in accordance with 
reason are the great matters of Christian 
faith. 

Almost all that we know of Anselm is 
obtained from scattered references in his 
works, and from the writings of Eadiner, 
a monk, who was first his pupil and 
then his friend at Canterbury, and who 
seems to have been his constant com- 
panion during his stormy Primacy. 
Eadmer’s “ Life of Anselm” and “ His- 
toria Novorum” are written, of course, 
from an eleventh-century, monastic point 
of view. Yct they give us a vivid por- 
trait of tho real man by one who knew 
him most intimately: 

Ansclm at an early age learned to 
think for himself, and before he was 
fifteen he decided that the monastic 
was to be preferred to the secular life. 
He applied to an abbot whom he knew 
to make him a monk. The abbot de- 
clined, as Ansclin had not obtained his 
father’s consent. He then prayed for an 
illness, thatin this way the objections of 
his friends might be overcome. The ill- 
ness came, but not the admission into the 
monastery. *“ God, whose foresecing eye 
is never deceived,” writes Eadmer, “ was 
unwilling that His servant should enter 
upon the life of that place; because He 
had somo others, hidden in the bosom of 
His mercy, whom, as afterwards became 
clear, he was preparing to be informed 
by Anselm to the doing of His will.” 

The desire of his heart was not to be 
granted yct. Not in Italy, but in far- 
distant Normandy will the door, at which 
he so earnestly knocks, be opened. 

It has been the fashion with somo 
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writers to make use of a passage in Ead- 
mer, and oceasional references in Anselm’s 
Meditations, to represent the ensuing 
period of Anselin’s life as a season of self- 
indulgence and dissipation. Eadmer 
says: “As health of body, youth, and 
secular prosperity smiled upon him, the 
fervour of his mind towards a monastic 
lifo began slowly to grow cold, so much 
s that he desired rather to walk in the 
paths of a secular life than to leave them 
and lecome a monk. He began gradually 
to neglect the studies to which he had 
been accustomed to devote himself, and 
to engage in youthful sports. Neverthe- 
lese, his pious affection for his mother 
for a time held him back. But on her 
death, like a ship that has lost her 
anchor, he almost drifted out into the 
waves of the world.” ‘The plain meaning 
of this seems to be that, his desire of 
lkooming a monk being denied, ho felt 
very strongly for a time the attractions 
of a worldly life and a secular career. 
There is direct testimony from contem- 
poraries, and much in his own writings 
tomake it almost incredible that he could 
have fallen into any outward and flag- 
rant sin. His bark was for a time out 
va those troubled waters of uncertainty, 
over which so many men havo to sail at 
the beginning of life’s work, and for a 
sason it Was uncertain what path would 
le taken. But God directed his way, and 
turned his vesscl into a course, at first 
very rough and stormy, but which 
brought him at length to “the haven 
where he would be.” 

Family troubles began. Possibly tho 
death of his mother rendered his father 
less amenable to control. From what- 
ever causo his father became embittered 
azainst him, and treated him so harshly, 
that, at last, following the fashion of the 
day, following his great predecessor 
Lanfrane, he determined to leave home 
and native land, and seek work and 
peace clsewhere. Thus began tho jour- 
ney which after many years was to end 
at Canterbury. He crossed Mont Cenis, 
he experienced more than the usual 
hardships, he nearly lost his lifo in the 


passage, but at length, after three years, 
he came to Normandy. 


Il. 
ANSELM AS SCHOLAR AND MONK. 
At this time the little monastery at 


Bee was becoming famous through 
Europe. The beautiful story of its 
foundation by the Knight Herluin 


cannot be told here. But early in its 
existence there came to it a man, 
unknown, and humble, who craved and 
received admission as a brother, and who 
for years was distinguished by the zeal 
and fidelity with which he fulfilled all 
monastic duties. But light will shine, 
and talent cannot be hid. As years 
passed he was recognised as Lanfranc, 
the famous scholar, and under his 
influence and teaching the reputation of 
Bee spread far and wide. Anselm was 
attracted by his fame as a teacher, and 
in 1059 he was numbered amongst 
Lanfranc’s scholars. He was twenty-six 
years of age; Lanfranc sixty-three. 
Anselm was comparatively unknown ; 
Lanfranc had just succeeded in recon- 
ciling the Pope to the marriage of 
William, Duke of Normandy, and his 
cousin, Lanfranc, during the thirty- 
years of their friendship, was, first at 
Caen and then at Canterbury, to exert 
great influence in moulding the civil and 
ecclesiastical polity of the Normans; 
Anselm was to show, in the peaceful life 
at Bec, the beauty of a rich and varied 
Christian experience, and the depth and 
force that a subtle and trained intellect 
can manifest in searching the deep things 
of God. 

Anselm had not long attended 
Lanfranc’s lectures before the thought 
seized him, that even if he became a 
monk tho hardships of his life, the 
exposure to cold, tho nightly vigits, the 
scanty food, could not be greater in a 
convent than they were in the world. 
He began, therctore, to set his heart 
again upon the desire of his youth. 
Eadmer tells us that often in after hfe, 
when surrounded by his monks and 
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scholars and friends, he would go over, as 
in a soliloquy, the motives and thoughts 
that influenced him. Where should he 
go? At Cluny, the life was too rigorous 
for his health; at Bec, Lanfranc needed 
no helper. He would break fresh 
ground. He thought that at first he 
was inclined to this course from love to 
others, but he soon came to sce that his 
impulse was due to love of self. “ Is 
this what it is to be a monk, to wish to 
be placed before others, to be honoured 
before others, to be made much of before 
others?” He would become a monk at 
Bee, where he would be of little moment 
in comparison with Lanfranc, and where 
he could live for Godalone. “ There shall 
be my rest, there God alone shall be my 
ohject, His love my only contemplation, 
the thought happy and unceasing of 
Him, my blissful solace and satisfaction.” 

He took counsel with Lanfranc, and 
asked him which of the three paths 
open before him he should take, the 
cloister, the hermitage, or a return to his 
old life at Aosta. For his father had 
died, leaving him the patrimony, and at 
times Anselm felt moved to go and live 
in the old home, and minister as best he 
could to the :cedy about him. Lanfranc 
suggested that the decision should be 
left to tho Archbishop of Rouen. To 
him they go, and the great ecclesiastic at 
once decides for the cloister. The die is 
cast, the choice is made, and Anselm 
becomes a monk. 

Mcn like Anselm stand out pre-emi- 
nently whatever the work in which 
they are engaged. In the secular life he 
had become famous as a scholar. In 
the peaceful existence of the convent he 
soon became a leader and an example. 
As soon as he entered upon his new 
dutics, he sought to imitate the conduct 
of those who were living a higher 
religious life than the rest; and so rapid 
was his progress, that very soon, “ who- 
ever in all that community wished to 
live a wholly religious life, found much 
in Anselm’s way of life to imitate, and 
he, for the space of three years, advancing 
daily nearer and nearer perfection, was 


held to be great indeed in goodness, and 
worthy to be had in honour of all.” 


III. 
ANSELM PRIOR AND ABBOT OF BEC. 


In 1063 Lanfranc became Abbot of 
Caen, and Anselm succeeded him as Prior 
of Bec. It was at this time that he began 
to exert to the full his splendid mental 
powers in the study of the abstruse yet 
fascinating problems of theology. The 
greatest theologians, Augustine, Anselm, 
Aquinas, and Calvin, have also been men 
of a profoundly spiritual nature. Doing 
the will of God, taught by His Spirit, 
they have penetrated more deeply than 
their fellows into the abysses of Christian 
truth. Anselm as Prior, relieved from 
the ordinary round of the convent 
duties, spent his leisure in prayer, in 
meditation, and in the close application 
of one of the keenest of intellects to the 
problems of Divine truth. He believed 
that no conclusion of that reason which 
God had given him, arrived at by a 
legitimate use of the faculty, could be 
contrary to the revelation of God in 
Scripture. In this pursuit he reached 
such perfection, that “ he saw through, 
and unravelled problems tho most 
abstruse, and, until his day, unsolved, 
concerning the Divine nature and the 
Christian faith, and by clear trains of 
reasoning showed that his conclusions 
were sound in themselves, and in accord- 
ance with the catholic belief. For ho had 
so steadfast a belief in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that, with unshukeable firmness of 
mind, he believed that there was nothing 
in them that passed in any degree beyond 
the solid pathway of truth. On this 
account, with the greatest zeal, hedirected 
all his efforts to this end, that up to 
the full measure of his faith he might 
penetrate, by the eye of reason, the things 
which in the Scriptures he found here 
and there hidden in much darkness.” 

Anselm also possessed in a remarkable 
degree the power of reading character. 
This is a gift not unfrequently mani- 
fested by thoso who study Scripture 
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deeply and reverently. He was over 
ready to hear the anxietics, the difficulties, 
and the sorrows of those about him, and, 
as far as he had the power, to remove 
them. He spent much of his days, and 
very often much of his nights, in this 
labour of love. 

Yet in his new and higher office 
Anselm did not find himself free from 
the common worries and trials of men. 
Great as he was in ability and in 
reputation, there were men in the convent 
who did not care to conceal their 
jealousy of him, and their bitter regret 
that one so young in standing should 
Lave been promoted over the heads of 
brethren who had for years been 
engaged in the service of the abbey. 
The old chronicler gives, in simple and 
beautiful language, the story of the 
way in which Anselm overcame 
spposition of this kind. “He showed 
hinself peaceable with them that hated 
peace, and in return for their detractions 
he gave the kindly duties of brotherly 
love, preferring to overcome evil with 
good, rather than to be overcome by 
their evil.” 

In this way he soon conquered all, 
except one, Osbern by name, a young 
monk, endued with great skill and 
ingenuity in mechanical arts, exhibiting 
many attractive qualities, but afflicted 
with perverse habits, and a bitter hatred 
of Anselm. Eadmer compares him to a 
dog, determined to worry his victim. 
Anselm, longing to develope the better 
nature of the young man, treated him 
with great forbearance, showed him many 
acts of kindness, tolerated in hin 
everything except what, for the sake of 
monastic order, he judged to be past 
toleration, and thus gradually won his 
love. Having obtained this hold upon 
him, Anselm became severe in his treat- 
ment as the love of Osbern for himself 
grew in strength, and at last, “if ho 
fuund anything in him needing rebuke, 
he punished him severely, not only in 
word, but even by blows.” Ho thus 
yertected the discipline by a course of 
action which would have been worse than 


useless until he had won an entrance 
into the perverse heart. Osbern, subdued 
and ennobled, bore patiently the sneers 
and malice of those older than himself, 
and not yet fully under the spell of 
Anselm, with whom he formerly 
sympathised and acted. 

‘At length it came to pass that 
between Anselm and Osbern a perfect 
friendship existed, and the Prior con- 
fidently hoped that the younger man 
was training to fill some high post in 
the Church. But the early promise was 
not to ripen in this way. God had 
other plans for His servant, and suddenly 
Osbern was smitten with incurable 
disease. Anselm watched by his couch 
with the tenderest and most unceasing 
care, but all in vain. 

He had hoped for long life for his 
friend, but God took him, and, perhaps, 
the taking gave Osbern’s influence a 
power for good in that monastery that 
might never otherwise have been attained. 
and so smoothed Anselm’s path, and 
increased his hold over the brotherhood. 
Indeed, Eadmer closes his description of 
the incident by saying that the monks 
vied with each other in submission, that 
they might inherit Anselm’s friendship 
for Osbern, and “he (Anselm), giving 
thanks to God, became all things to all, 
in order that he might savo all.” 

It was whilo Prior of Bec that Anselm 
began to write the treatises that havo 
given him an abiding place in the fore- 
most rank of theologians. It is no 
reflection on the theological investigation 
of later ages to say that it has added 
little or nothing to the Monologion and 
the Proslogion. The Monologion is the 
first statement on record of what is called 
the ontological argument for the being of 
God. In other words, it is an attempt to 
discover what reason, wholly apart from 
Scripture, can teach about God, and to 
prove that what faith perceives by tho 
teaching of Scripture is in perfect accord 
with the teachings of reason. ‘The tdeas 
of goodness, holiness, ete., in the mind 
can only be accounted for by the 
existence of a Being in whom these 
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qualities exist in perfection, who is 
greater than all things, and indepen- 
dent of all things. 

In the story of his lifo wo are told 
that Anselm became convinced that the 
argument could bo expressed in a better 
form than the Monologion; but all his 
efforts to find this better form were 
fruitless. He was reduced to great 
straits. At times he could neither eat 
nor drink nor sleep. He became alarmed 
to find that the search rendered him less 
eager and capable for his religious duties. 
And at length he felt that it was a 
temptation of the devil, and strovo to 
banish it wholly from his thoughts. 
But the more he strove to do so the more 
was it bornein upon him. At last “the 
grace of God shore in upon his heart, 
and tho matter became clear to his mind, 
and filled his soul with profound joy and 
rejoicing.” He at once wrote down the 
argument on tablets, which seem to havo 
had one or two narrow escapes from 
destruction. It finally assumed the 
form of the Proslogion. 

The argument has sinco been enforced 
and developed by such thinkers as Des 
Cartes, Dr. Samuel Clarke, Leibnitz, and 
others. Here only the briefest statement 
of it can be given. 

“Tho human mind possesses the idea 
of the most perfect Being conceivable. 
But such a Being is necessarily existent ; 
because a being who may or may not exist 
is not the most perfect we can conceive of. 
But a necessarily existent Being is one 
that cannot be conceived of as non- 
existont, and therefore is an actually 
existent Being. Necessary existence im- 
plies actual existence. In conceiving, 
therefore, of a Being who is more perfect 
than all others, the mind inevitably con- 
ceives of a real and not an imaginary 
being.” In Anselm’s view the idea of 
God is unique, and henco an argument 
can be constructed out of it such as 
cannot be constructed out of the idea of 
any other being. 

In 1078 Herluin, tho founder of the 
abbey of Bec, passed away, and in the 
opinion of the brethren there was but 


one possible successor. But Anselm 
raised every obstacle, and for long resisted 
their entreaties. Yielding at last to 
their repeated and vehement requests, 
he accepted the high dignity. The 
decision made, ho at once threw him- 
self into the duties of the post, and dis- 
charged them with all his might. It 
was on matters of business connected 
with these duties that he first visited 
England. He came over to see about 
lands in England belonging to his 
abbey. Ifo visited Canterbury, where 
he was received with great ceremony by 
Lanfranc and the monks, and during his 
stay in England won golden opinions 
from all ranks and conditions of men. 
There was not an earl or countess in 
England, or any person of high rank, 
who did not consider it a loss of merit 
in the sight of God not to have shown 
some kindness to Anselm, Abbot of Bee. 
Even William the Conqueror was affable 
and gentle to the famous scholar. His 
stay in England was brief, and he was 
recalled to Bee to admit into the fellow- 
ship a young nobleman named Rudolf, 
for whom he had long felt an affection. 

Fourteen years passed whilst Anselm 
ruled as abbot. During this time trou- 
bles of one kind and another visited the 
community, but in them all the abbot 
was ever found helpful, prudent, and 
confident in his trust in God. Devot- 
ing himsclf to his work, he attracted to 
the abbey the young, tho enthusiastic, 
the heavenly minded, men who im 
after vears became centres of influence 
and light in Normandy and England. 
Broken in upon, as they were, by occa- 
sional sorrows, theso years must, nevey- 
theless, have seemed a time of true peace 
to Anselm, as he looked back upon them, 
from the stormy scenes in which he was 
so prominent a figure, and which must 
now be described. 


IV. 
ANSELM, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


In 1087 William tho Conqueror died, 
and at once, bothin Normandy and Eng- 
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land, the absence of his strong hand was 
felt. Normandy passed to his son Robert; 
England to his son William, surnamed 
Rufus. William the Conqueror, what- 
ever his faults were, was a man who 
strove to rule well, and for the most 
part succeeded in doing so. He also had 
a standard of right and justice, up to 
which he tried to live. Ho had a 
reverence for God and the Church, 
which he manifested by his kindly 
treatment .of the ecclesiastics of his 
realm, by the building of cathedrals, and 
by the favour with which he viewed men 
like Lanfranc and Anselm. But his 
son, William Rufus, a man possessed of 
much of the ability of his father, and 
of the same inflexibility of will, appears 
to have been devoid of any reverence for 
Divine things, and determined to use his 
power as he chose, regardless of the 
rights of God or man. 

Lanfranc died in 1088, and the King, 
refnsing to appoint a successor, at once 
seized the revenues of Canterbury, and 
appropriated them to his own use. This 
state of affairs lasted for four years. 
Meanwhile, a certain Count Hugo, of 
Chester, invited Anselm over to England 
to assist him in organising a monastery. 
This may have been but a pretence, for 
many-tongued rumour, both in Normandy 
and England, had marked out Anselm as 
the one man fitted to succeed Lanfranc, 
and the Count may have hoped that 
coming to England on one duty, Anselm 
might be kept in the realm by others of 
much higher importance. But Anselm 
refused to come. Court Hugo fell ill, 
and again sent for Anselm, and again 
was refused. A third and more urgent 
request led Anselm to consider that he 
Was sacrificing his friend to his own 

rsonal wishes and fears, and at length, 

aving also some monastic business to 
do, and not without misgivings, he again 
ret foot in England. He landed at 
Dover, paused for a few hours at Canter- 
bury, and en route for Chester came to 
the Court. 

The first meeting between two such 
men as William Rufus and Anselin was 


full of interest, and was a presage of 
their future relations. He seems to have 
been received with every mark of honour, 
and, probably, from a high sense of duty, 
instead of entering into the monastic 
business, he met the King as few men 
of that day had courage todo. He told 
him that men everywhere, both openly 
and secretly, were saying things concern- 
ing the King not befitting the royal 
dignity. The King met this frank 
statement with the remark that so holy 
a man ought not to believe such stories, 
and so they parted. Anselm went on 
to Chester, spent five months visiting 
Count Hugo and arranging the business 
connected with Bec, and then, wishing 
to return home, was refused by the King 
the necessary permission to leave the 
kingdom. 

Anselm being thus against his will 
kept in England, the nobles and bishops 
determined to try and induce William 
to appoint him to the vacant arch- 
bishopric. They chose what seems to us 
to be an extraordinary device. The 
Court met at Gloucester, at Christmas 
1092. A proposal was submitted to 
the King. It was a request that he 
would allow prayers to be offered in all 
the churches that God would incline 
the King’s heart to raise up the Church 
from its present sad and oppressed state by 
the appointment of a worthy chief shep- 
herd. William naturally was somewhat 
nettled at this request, but granted it, 
with the grim and characteristic remark : 
“ Pray as you will; I shall do as I think 
good. No man’s prayers will do any- 
thing to shake my will.” Anselm was 
applied to, and at length consented to 
draw up the prayer which was duly 
offered. 

But no immediate result followed. 
William held on his reckless high-handed 
way. Selfish to the heart’s core himself, 
he had no belief in the disinterested- 
ness of others. ‘ Anselm,” said ono 
of his nobles to him one day in fami- 
liar converse, “Anselm loves nothing 
but God, desires nothing transitory.” 
“What, not even the Archbishopric 
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of Canterbury?” 
answer. 

Nevertheless events were too strong, 
even for William Rufus. Early in 1093 
he became dangerously ill. ‘Thinking 
himself dying, and uneasy in his mind, 
he listened to tho exhortations of those 
around him, who urged him to amend 
his ways and ccaso oppressing the 
Church. Anselm was sent for. The 
King solemnly promised to redress the 
grievous wrongs and injustice done in 
his life, and published this promise in a 
royal edict. One other matter must be 
settled, and then he can die in peace. A 
chief shepherd must be given to the 
Church. Who so worthy as Anselm, and 
upon him tho choice fell. That which 
he had feared had come upon him and 
Anselm made the most strenuous efforts 
to escape the burden. 

No one who studies tho life of Anselm 
can believe that he was a designing 
hypocrite, and that he refused only that 
he might be the more strongly persuaded. 
The truer explanation is that he really 
loved the quiet and restfulness of Bec, 
and that he saw only too clearly the 
storms and trials and burdens in store 
for the man who succeeded to the vacant 
Primacy of England. And so a series 
of strange scenes were enacted in the 
King’s sick-room on Sunday, March 6th, 
1093, at Gloucester. Anselm refused to 
go to tho bedside to bo invested with 
the pastoral staff. ‘Tho bishops remon- 
strated with him, they pointed out that 
he was sacrificing the Church in thus 
preferring his own case and quict, and 
finding all other persuasions useless, at 
last they dragged him by main force to 
the King. Wilham adds his entreaties, 
but all in vain. William bids the 
bishops fall at his feat ; but in his turn 
Anselm falls at theirs. “ I would,” he 
afterwards said, “have gladly dicd, if 
I had had the choice, rather than have 
been raised to the Archbishopric.” 

At last he is dragged to tho King’s 
bedside, a pastoral staff is held closely to 
his clenched hand, and amid shouts of 
“ Long live the bishop” he is borne to a 


was the mocking 


church close at hand. “It would have 
been difficult,” he wrote later in a letter 
to Bec, “to make out whether mad men 
wero dragging along one in his senses, or 
sane men a madman, save that they were 
chanting, and I, pale with amazement 
and pain, looked more lixe one dead than 
alive.” 

He rcturned to the King and told him 
that he did not acknowledge what had 
been done, and afterwards addressed the 
bishops and nobles in the same strain, 
and then this eventful Sunday came to a 
close. The King ordered him to be 
invested with all the temporalities of the 
see as they had been held by Lanfranc. 
Quict reflection brought Anselm to bow 
to the inevitable, and at length, on 
December 4th, 1093, he was consecrated 
by the Archbishop of York. In accord- 
ance with the ancient custom the Book 
of the Gospels was placed upon Anselm’s 
shoulders, opened at random, and the 
eye of the reader fell upon these words : 
“ Ho bade many, and sent his servant at 
supper time to say to them that were 
bidden, Come; for all things are now 
ready. And they all with one consent 
began to make excuse.” 

Meanwhile William had recovered, 
and the vows of redress and amendment 
were speedily forgotten. He did not, 
indeed, revoke the appointment of 
Anselm, but he kept none of his promises. 
His last state was worse than his first, 
and to the Bishop of Rochester, who was 
remonstrating with him about so soon 
forgetting tho pledges made in his 
illness, he gave the savage rejoinder, 
“Be assured, bishop, that God shall 
never have mo good for the ill that He 
has brought me.” Even before his 
consecration Anselm came into conflict 
with the King, who wished him to leave 
in peace those who had been enriched 
since Lanfranc’s death by tho plunder of 
the lands of tho sce. This Anselm 
declined to do, and at first it seemed 
likely that he would never be confirmed 
in the chair of Augustine. But the 
King gave way, and at last Anselm, 
“according to the custom of the land, 
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was made the King’s man, and ordered 
to be seized of the whole Archbishopric 
as Lanfranc had been.” 

Soon after this William wished to 
make war on his brother Robert, and for 
this end stood greatly in need of money. 
The nobles and prelates brought their 
customary gifts, as they were called, and 
Anselm offered 500 marks. This was 
rejected as not enough, and since William 
took no heed of his remonstrances and 
appeals, Anselm distributed the money 
to the poor and departed. Another 
stormy interview took place at Hastings, 
just before William sailed for Normandy, 
the Archbishop requesting the King to 
aid him in his efforts to check the barons 
and reform the Church, and William 
expecting Anselm to purchase his favour 
by a large gift of money. But the Arch- 
bishop refused to buy the King’s favour, 
and the King sent, as his parting message: 
“Yesterday I hated him much; to-day 
still more; to-morrow and ever after, 
he may be sure, I shall hate him with 
more bitter hatred.” 


V. 
THE COUNCIL OF ROCKINGHAM. 


On William’s return from Normandy 
he came at once into violent collision 
with the Archbishop on a question 
which, under many forms, has been 
potent in English history ever since his 
day. To whom does a man owe his 
supreme obedience, to his king, or the 
Pope? As far as Englishmen gener- 
ally are concerned, the question has 
been scttled for threo centuries. But 
for centuries after his day Anselm's 
conduct influenced men to choose, when 
choice must be made, Pope rather than 
King. The Papacy, with that astuteness 
that has ever been traceable in tho 
policy of the Vatican, had enjoined that 
all metropolitan bishops wero to get the 
pallium, i.e. the white woollen stole with 
four crosses, the badge of office, direct 
from Rome. There was nothing strange 
in this, but at that time two rival popes 
were claiming the chair of St. Peter. 


Anselm, before taking office, had told 
William that he held Urban at Rome to 
be the true Pope, and now asked to be 
allowed to go to Rome to get his pallium. 
William replied that he had not acknow- 
ledged Urban, and that to do so without 
his consent was treason. 

This question was so large, and so 
far-reaching in its issues, that Anselm 
demanded that a great Council should 
be summoned for its settlement. This 
request the King could not refuse, and on 
Sunday, March 11th, 1095, it met at tho 
Castle of Rockingham, on the borders 
of Northamptonshire and Leicestershire. 
The assembly met in the chapel. 
Anselm appealed to the bishops for 
help, and asked them how he could 
both keep faith with the King and 
preserve his due obedience to the Pope. 
The bishops were too keenly alive to 
the risks run by those who oppose a 
king to give an honest answer. They 
suggested that Anselm should submit to 
the King. They would report his words 
to William, and bring his answer on the 
morrow. This they did, and declared that 
they would advise him only on condition 
that he submitted to the King. By 
their own consciences they were con- 
victed as they spoke, and “having said 
these words they were silent, and hung 
down their heads.” Anselm, secing that 
they meant to leave him unaided, at 
once declared that in this matter ho 
would not give way. “ Know, therefore, 
all of you, that in the things which 
appertain to God I will yield obedience 
to the Vicar of St. Peter, and in those 
which by law concern the territorial 
rank of my lord the King, I will give 
faithful counsel, and keep to the utmost 
of my power.” . 

This threw the bishops into confusion, 
and an angry Babel of voices arose. They 
departed, saying that they would bear 
no such message to the King. Anselm, 
thus deserted by his suffragans, went to 
William, and boldly repeated the words 
in his presence. The King, greatly 
enraged, ordered the bishops to find 
some suitable answer to such a monstrous 
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statement. But they found it much 
easier to express their desire to meet his 
wishes in all things than to reply to 
Anselm. Anselm returned to the church, 
and while the bishops, in groups of two 
or three or four, discussed the matter 
uselessly hour after hour, “leaning his 
head against the wall, ho fell into a 
quiet sleep.” 

The return of the bishops at length 
aroused him, and their spokesman again 
exhorted Anselm to cast off his allegiance 
to Pope Urban and submit to the King. 
Anselm asked that he might be allowed 
to answer on the morrow, as the day 
was far advanced. This William refused, 
and an immediate reply was demanded. 
Unless he instantly submitted the 
King’s anger and all its consequences 
would be directed against him forth- 
with. 

Anselm was not the man to be cowed 
by threats like these. Quietly, but 
decisively, he replied : “ He who, because 
I refuse to renounce obedience to the 
chief Pontiff of the Holy Roman Church, 
would thence prove that I violate the 
sworn faith which I owe tho sovereign, 
let him show himself, and he will find 
me ready to give him an answer as I 
ought, and where I ought.” 

As the meaning of these words became 
clear to the minds of the bishops, they 
recognised that the matter had passed 
beyond their control. From King, 
Anselm had appealed to Pope. And 
from such a king as William Rufus the 
appeal seemed to the bystanders, not 
only just and fitting, but highly tobe 
commended. Murmurs of applause were 
heard, and a scene, curiously like, and 
yet strangely unlike, what happened 
to Luther at tho Diet of Worms, took 
place. <A soldier stepped forward, and 
kneeling at Anselm’s feet, said: “ Lord 
and Father, your suppliant children beg 
you, through me their spokesman, not to 
lct your heart be troubled at tho words 
you have just heard. Remember how 
Job on his dunghill vanquished the devil, 
and so avenged Adam’s wrong who fell 
in a garden.” Anselm was cheered by 


this homely effort at encouragement. 
“He perceived that the feeling of tho 
people was with him. So,” adds Eadmer, 
“ we took courage and became confident, 
feeling sure that, as it is written, tho 
voice of the people is the voice of God.” 

The next day Anselm’s colleagues, the 
bishops, suggested that William should 
take his ring and staff from him by force, 
and expel him from the kingdom. But 
to this the nobles, reluctant to forge a 
weapon that might be used against 
themselves, refused to consent. As they 
would not agree to his plan, the King 
bade them deal with Anselm. But they 
in turn refused either to argue with or 
tocondemn Anselm. Tho extraordinary 
scene ended at last by William openly 
announcing that he finally withdrew his 
protection and favour from the Arch- 
bishop.. Anselm’s rejoinder to this was 
a demand for a safe-conduct to one of the 
ports, that he might leave tho kingdom. 
Another day was occupied in discussing 
this, and at last a “truce” was agrecd 
upon, and the final settlement stood over 
till Whitsuntide. f 

In the interval betwcen Easter and 
Whitsuntide, William sent to Pope 
Urban, accompanying the request with 
a liberal sum of money, requesting that 
tho pallium might be sent to England, 
for the King to bestow on the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The name of the one to 
whom it was to be given was suppressed. 
But the Red King experienced, in 
common with many of his successors, the 
astuteness of a Roman Pontiff. The 
pallium was sent in charge of Cardinal 
Walter, Bishop of Albano. William was 
induced to acknowledge Urban ; but per- 
mission to dethrone Anselm was refused. 
Rebellion broke out, trouble increased, 
and William at length took Anselm, as it 
were by compulsion, again into favour. 
The Bishop of Albano looked on at their 
first public meeting, and more in irony, 
one would imagine, than in sincerity, 
pleasantly quoted: “Behold how good 
and pleasant a thing it is, brethren, to 
dwell together in unity.” 

Anselm still refused to receive the 
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pallium from the King’s hand. It was, 
therefore, arranged that it should be laid 
in its silver case on the high altar at 
Canterbury. On June 10th, 1095, 
Anselm, barefooted, and surrounded by 
the bishops, took his pallium with his 
own hands from the altar. And when 
the lesson for the day was read from the 
(Gospels, the listeners were startled to 
hear again the words of sinister omen, 
which on the day of his consecration 
seemed to forecast his time of rule: 
“And they began all with one consent 
to make excuse.” 
VI. 


ANSELM’S APPEAL TO ROME. 


For the next two years, while the first 
crusade was being preached and carried 
out, William was too much occupied 
with war in Normandy and Wales to 
give very much time and heed to 
Anselm. He continued to oppress both 
the Church and the nobles, and although 
Anselm furnished his quota of men, the 
King openly expressed his dissatisfaction, 
and cited Anselm to appear before the 
“King’s Court,” where the royal will 
being absolute, condemnation was certain. 
Anselm, fairly wearied, met this new 
persecution by demanding permission to 
go to Rome. The barons opposed his 
going, on the ground that the Archbishop 
had sworn to obey the customs of the 
kingdom, and one of these was that no 
me could leave the realm without the 
royal permission. Anselm at once 
replied that he had sworn to do this 
only “according to right, and according 
to God.” He was met with the remark 
by Robert, Count of Meulan: “ You will 
present yourself to Peter and tho Pope ; 
but no pope shall get tho better of us, to 
our knowledge.” In fact, excusable as 
Anselm’s conduct was, yet in this whole 
matter he took the wrong course. The 
charge against him in tho King’s Court 
had beer. dropped. No right or law had 
been infringed that justified an appeal 
to Rome. The popular instinct also was 
now strongly opposed to the Archbishop. 
Anselm appealed again to the King, 


but in vain. He left the Court, 
messages were sent after him, first of 
insult, and then of permission: he 
might go, but his revenues would be 
seized by the King. Anselm returned 
to William, and again the power of his 
personal influence were made apparent. 
He entered the presence chamber, and, 
according to his custom, sat down beside 
the King. “My lord,” he said, “I go. 
I would fain before I go, if you refuso it 
not, give God’s blessing and my own.” 
“I rofuse not thy blessing,” said the 
King. He bowed his head, Anselm lifted 
his hand, and made the sign of the cross 
over him. And so they parted, over 
again to sce each other’s face. And thus 
originated a practice, fraught with dan- 
ger, based on wrong principles, and ono 
which in after years wrought much 
damage to England, viz.: the custom of 
appealing to the Roman See against the 
English monarchy. Anselm’s motives, 
indeed were pure, and it is impossible to 
withhold sympathy from him. He was 
fighting alone against king, bishops, and 
nobles. He represented mght, purity, 
and piety, as opposed to evil, lust, and 
irreligiousness of every kind. And yet 
he was wrong. Base as the men were 
who opposed him, and evil as the motives 
were that swayed them, they were right 
when they regarded it as a monstrous 
thing that, against the custom of the 
kingdom, the power of the Pope at Rome 
should be invoked. 

Anselm left England in November 
1097, and travelled towards Italy, ac- 
companied by two friends, Baldwin, of 
Tournai, and Eadmer, tho monk of 
Canterbury. In due time Rome was 
reached, and, as did Luther long after- 
wards, Anselm found the reality very 
different from the Rome of his antici- 
pations and desires 


Vil 


THE “CUR DEUS HOMO.” 


The summer of 1098 was spent at a 
mountain village called Schiavia, and 
here, in the pure air, rejoicing in the 
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peace and restfulness of all about him, 
Anselm lived over again the quict life of 
Bee, gave himself once more to the studies 
that had ever been deartohim,and finished 
a work he had long had in mind, his 
famous treatise, Cur Deus Homo? (Wh 
did God become man?) This book bas 
powerfully influenced Christian thought 
from the time it was written until the pre- 
sent hour. It made an epoch in theology. 
It gave, for the first time in the history 
of the Christian Church, a clear, scientific, 
Scriptural view ofthe Atonement. Even 
Luther and the Reformed Church have 
been able to add but little to the theory 
of Anselm, and have found in it but little 
needing to be taken away. The book is 
very short, taking up only twenty-three 
pages in the old Latin folio of Anselm’s 
works; but it is hardly too much to say 
that even now it is the best possible 
corrective, next to tho careful study of 
Seripture itself, for the loose, un- 
scientific views of the Atonement so 
commonly held in our day. 

The treatise is in the férm of a dialogue 
between Anselm and a monk of Bee, 
named Boso, who advances the sceptical 
difficulties and arguments which Anselm 
answers. The object is to show that 
the Atonement of the Son of God is 
absolutely, metaphysically, necessary for 
the remission of sins. The starting 
point is the definition of sin as the with- 
holding something from God, which is 
due to him from man. But man owcs 
the complete submission of his will to 
God. This he does not give, and hence 
his sin or debt. Now this guilt is not 
removed by beginning again to subject 
the will entirely to God, but by giving 
satisfaction for the honour, of which God 
has been robbed in the past. This must be 
restored to Him, and present and future 
honour also rendered. This is impos- 
sible to man the sinner, and yet the 
impossibility does not release him from 
the guilt and the penalty. But here 
Boso interposes tho objection. Cannot 
the love of God, abstracted from His 
justice, forgive sin without any satisfac- 
tion? No, replies Anselm, because, if 


sin is not punished, either in tho sinner 
or a substitute, it is subject to no law, 
it has more freedom than righteousness 
itself. Free forgiveness of this kind 
would contradict the Divine justice it- 
self if man could rob God, and yet givo 
no satisfaction. God's justice is God 
Himself, and to satisfy it is to satisfy God. 
Now there are only two ways in which 
this Divine justice can be satisfied. Ono 
is by the punishment of thesinner. This 
would be eternal, as nothing short of 
eternal punishment could be inflicted on 
one who had robbed God of His honour. 
Man cannot himself atone for sin, and 
thus there could be no salvation. The 
other way 1s by vicarious suffering, and 
here the nature and character of the sub- 
stitute is all important. To satisfy the 
claims of Divine justico he must be not 
less than Divine; in Anselm’s words, 
“ greater than all that is not God.” Only 
God, therefore, can mako this satisfaction. 
And yet man must render it, since the 
sin is man’s. Hence, tho substitute 
must unite both natures, and be both 
God and man. To uso his own words, 
“The satisfaction can be made by none 
save God and ought to be made by none 
save man; it is necessary that God-man 
should make it.” “For here you see 
how a reasonable necessity shows us that 
that heavenly city is to be perfected out 
of men, and that this cannot be done 
except by the remission of their sins, 
which no man can have except through 
a man who is at the same time God Him- 
self, and who, by his death, reconciles 
men, who are sinners, to God.” The 
Atonement which such an one can, and 
does offer in Christ, is more than sufficient 
for the sins of the whole world. 

Anselm denies the claim of Satan to 
any ransom for man, a view held by seme 
of the carly Fathers, and asserts the 
absolute claims of Divine justice. Ie 
shows that no other mode of atonement 
is possible. Either the sinner must be 
left to bear the penalty of his sin, or 
else God Himself must deliver him. ‘The 
love of God is shown by His choosing to 
suffer Himself that man may be redeemed. 
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Man’s welfare, the best interests of the 
universe, the claims of the Divine nature 
are all satisfied here. How fitting, then, 
are Anselm’s words, “ the compassion of 
God, which appeared to be lost entirely, 
when we were considering the justice 
of God, and the sin of man, we have 
now fonnd to be so great, and so 
consistent with justice, that nothing 
greater, or more just, can be conceived 
of. For what compassion can equal the 
words of God the Father addressed to 
the sinner condemned to eternal punish- 
nent, and having no means of redeeming 
himself: ‘Take My only begotten Son, 
and make Him an offering for thyself; ” 
or the words of the Son: ‘ Take Me, and 
ransom thy soul?’ For this is what 
both say, when they invite and draw us 
to faith in the Gospel. And can any- 
thing be more just than for God to remit 
all debt, when in this way He receives 
& satisfaction greater than all the debt, 
provided only it be offered with the right 
feeling ?” 

At the close of the argument Boso thus 
refers to the display of the grace of 
Christ in the work of redemption, “ The 
Whole world can hear nothing more re- 
markable, nothing more comforting, no- 
thing more desirable. For my part, I 
take such confidence from it that I can- 
not tell you with what joy my heart is 
flaldened. For it seems to me as though 
(rod can reject no man coming to Him in 
His name.” 

To show how thoroughly evangelical 
Anselm’s view of theAtonement is we may 
further quote a passage from a visitation 
of the sick included in his works: “ Dost 
thou believe that thou canst not be saved 
but by the death of Christ ? The sick man 
answereth, Yes. Then let it be said 
to him, Go to, then, and whilst thy soul 
alideth in thee put all thy confidence 
In this death alone, place thy trust in 
no other thing, commit thyself wholly 
to this death, cover thyself wholly 
with this alone, cast thyself wholly on 
this death, wrap thyself wholly in this 
death. And if God would judge thee, 
sy, Lord, I place the death of our 


Lord Jesus Christ between me and Thy 
judgment; and otherwise I will not 
contend or enter into judgment with 
Thee. Andif He shall say unto thee that . 
thou art a sinner, say, I place the death 
of our Lord Jesus Christ between me and 
my sins. If He shall say unto thee that 
thou hast deserved damnation, say, Lord, 
I put the death of our Lord Jesus Christ 
between Thee and all my sins, and I offer 
His merits instead of my own, which I 
ought to have, but have not.” 


VIII. 


ANSELM IN EXILE. 


Anselm left Schiavia for the camp of the 
Duke of Apulia who was besieging Capua. 
His power over men, the charm of his 
nature, were as evident in the camp as in 
the cloister; they wero felt as strongly 
by the retainers of the Duke as by the 
nobles of William the Red. Even tho 
pagans, of whom there were thousands 
in the camp, used, when he passed their 
quarters, toshow their veneration by rais- 
ing their hands, and in their own custom 
invoking blessings upon him. 

Pope Urban was also present at Capua, 
and to all of Anselm’s entreaties to be 
released from the burden of the Primacy, 
ho turned a deaf ear. A Council was 
summoned to mect at Bari in 1098, and 
thither, at the appointed time, by Urban’s 
request, Anselm came. He was treated 
with every mark of respect. He was asked 
to expound the views of the Western 
Church on tho procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Wailer and the Son in 
opposition to the Eastern Church, which 
held that He proceeded only from the 
Father. His grievances were laid before 
the Council, and the unanimous decree of 
the Council that William the Red should 
be excommunicated was stayed in exe- 
cution only by the earnest petition of 
Anselm alone. 

The winter saw Anselm again in Rome, 
and thither came William Warelwast, the 
King’s agent, who, mainly by heavy 
bribes, obtained a truce of nine, instead 
of three months, in which to arrange the 
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matter. Disappointed, Anselm desired to 
leave Rome, but the Pope refused consent, 
wishing for his presence at the Lateran 
Council to be held at Easter 1099. Among 
the various decrees passed at this Council, 
the most important was that which 
excommunicated all who gavo and all 
who received investiture from the hands of 
laymen, and who, for church preferments, 
became “the men” of temporal lords, 
It was this very thing that Anselm him- 
self had done. One of the bishops present 
made an impassioned appeal on behalf of 
Anselm: but it has seldom, indeed, been 
tho policy of the Vatican, to give moro 
than smooth words, even to its staunchest 
allies, when to act arouses the enmity 
and force of a king. Nothing was done 
to enforce the appeal, and the next day 
Anselm left Rome, carrying with lin 
nothing more tangible than the memory 
of outward honours and smooth words. 
He reached Lyons in safety, staying once 
more with his friend the Archbishop. 
While he tarried there, in July 1099, 
Jerusalem was captured by the Crusaders, 
Urban died, and Paschal succeeded to 
the Pontifical throne. When the tidings 
of the Popes death reached William 
Rufus, he cried: “ May God’s curse light 
on him who cares for it! What kind of 
a man is his successor?” “ In some re- 
kpects like Anselm.” ‘Then he is no 
good. He may keep to himself, for his 
popeship shall not this time get over me.” 
But the King’s fate was fast coming on. 
The last years sof his reign were among 
the worst England has ever known. Riot, 
fraud, and bloodshed were rampant. The 
King openly and outrageously defied, 
not only justice and law, but God Himself. 
It was said of hiin that every day he went 
to bed worse than he rose, and that every 
morning he rose worse than he lay down. 
And yet, with that strange perversity that 
seems su contrary to right, every thing 
prospered with him. Riding one day in 
the New Forest news reached him of an 
Invasion in Maine. He galloped to the 
coast, seized an unseaworthy boat, ordered 
the crew to row him to Normandy. The 
sea was rough, the wind contrary, the 


crew terrified. “I have uever heard of a 
king being lost by shipwreck,” he cried. 
“You will seo that wind and waves 
will obey me.” And he crossed in safety. 
He was not in trouble as other men are, 
and all things seemed to go well. Dwell- 
ing in thought upon this time, the old 
monkish chronicler writes : “ I cannot help 
recalling the remark he once made to 
Bishop Gundulf, that God would never, in 
return for evil, get good out of him; as 
though God had said in reply: If, then, I 
may not get good from thee in return for 
what thou deemest evil, I will at least 
prove thee, and sce if I can get good for 
good from thee.” 

But the good never came, and a life 
of the foulest vice, of the violation of 
all the trusts of his high office, of oppres- 
sion ty man and insult to God, came sud- 
denly to an end in 1100, when in the 
New Forest, the arrow, sped by an un- 
known hand, found its way to his heart. 
Violently he had lived, violently he 
died. 

IX. 


ANSELM AND HENRY I. 


Tho crown of England was at once 
seized by the Conqueror’s youngest son, 
Henry, and messengers were sent in hut 
haste to recall Anselm. His presence 
was indispensable for the stability of 
the new reign. Henry had already 
begun to redress the wrongs allowed by 
his brother. “He promised to God, and 
all the people, to put down the injustice 
which was in his brother's time, and to 
keep the best laws that stood in any 
king's days before him.” 

Rudolf Flambard was shut up in the 
Tower. Henry, possibly from real 
affection, probably from policy, sought 
in marriage Edith, daughter of Male olm 
of Scotland, through whom, in Mr. 
Freeman’s Cody, “ the blood and the 
right of the imperial house of Wessex 
have passed to the Augevin, the Scot- 
tish and tho German sovereigns of 
England.” 

Anselm nobly supported Henry in this 
object, though, had he been narrow- 
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minded, had the ecclesiastic in him 
dominated the man, he could have found 
abundant excuse for withholding his 
sanction, During William’s reign, most 
probably to avoid insult, Edith had been 
living at Romsey as a nun, without 
taking the vows, though she was com- 
monly reported to have doneso. Anselm 
carcfully investigated the case, submitted 
it to a special assembly held at Lambeth, 
pleaded her cause, and gave tu Henry 
the consort, who has come down to us by 
the more familiar name of “ Good Queen 
Maude.” 

But for Anselm the new rule was not 
to be a time of peace. Henry refused to 
telax the furest laws, he also refused to 
give up the ecclesiastical “ customs ” 
which the Conqueror had maintained. 
Bishops, like barons, should be “his 
men 5’ he, and he only, should give them 
the pastoral staff, and invest them with 
their high office. But this was the one 
Claim Anselm could not admit. He had 
ikeen present at the Council at which 
this was expressly condemned. Hence, 
when Henry made the extraordinary 
demand that he himself should do 
honage and receive investiture afresh, 
he refused. He offered, however, to bow 
to the decision of Rome. Scenes, not 
unlike these connected with his pallium, 
took place. Years passed. At length 
he himself went to Rome. The usual 
chicanery took place. Pope against 
King; Archbishop sacrificed to policy. 
His cld opponent, William Warelwast, 
again withstood him at the Papal Court. 
He used weapons like those employed by 
William Rufus. ‘lhe King of England 
was a great man, and at Rome it was 
felt not wise to push matters to an 
extreme, A compromise was arranged. 
Henry personally was to be exempt, but 
his right to investiture was denied, and 
all who had accepted it from him were 
excommunicated, 

Ansela was banished a second time, 
and suffered all the inconveniences of 
a man striving to serve two masters, 
and yet remain wholly upright. Tho 
Pope alone could free him. If the Pope 


would take off the excommunication 
from those who accepted investiture 
from Henry, Anselm would obey the 


King. <A year and a half passed, and no 
help came. At last his patience was 


exhausted. He resolved to exert his 
authority, and excommunicate Henry for 
the wrong he had done to God and to 
himself for two years. Political com- 
plications, the uncertain hold that oven 
now he had upon the throne, mado it 
exceedingly inconvenicnt that Anselm 
should proceed to extremities. Henry's 
sister, Countess Adela, of Blois and 
Chartres, a staunch friend of Anselm, 
excrted herself to bring about a recon- 
ciliation, and at length King and Arch- 
bishop met at the Castle of L’Aigle on the 
Rille. Henry seems always to have had 
a high respect, and even an affection 
for Anselm. He restored to him the 
revenucs of his see, but would not hear 
of his return to England, unless he would 
recognise the King’s right of investiture. 

Once again the matter was referred to 
Rome, and at last, in 1106, an answer 
came that might have been given long 
before. Power was given to Anselm 
to release all who had come under the 
canons of excommunication. Anselm 
returned to England, and in August 
1107, at an assembly of bishops, abbots, 
and nobles, the matter was formally 
settled. Homage was to be done to 
the King, but the right of investiture. 
for the future was to belong only to the 
Pope, or his qualified officers. Bishops 
were at once appointed and consecrated 
to all the vacant sees. 

Thus, after a long struggle, in which 
Anselm's personal character had been one 
of the strongest influences, the Papacy 
won a great victory. Against such kings 
as William Rufus, to be on the side of the 
Pope seemed to be on the side of God. 
But owing to the rapid and fearful cor- 
ruption of the Roman Church, the truo 
principle, not without much conflict and 
suffering, was finally established, that not 
to the King or Pope, but to the Word 
of God, the final appeal in all matters of 
conscience must be made. 
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X. 
ANSELM’S LAST DAYS. 


The close of the Archbishop’s eventful 
life cannot be better told thanin the words 
of his intimate friend and biographer. 
In the third year after his return to 
England he became very weak. He 
insisted upon attending the daily service, 
although he had to be carried in a chair. 
Ho was only dissuaded from this practice 
on the fifth day before his death. 

“From that time he took to his bed, 
and, with gasping breath he exhorted all 
who were privileged to approach him to 
live to God, each in hisown rank. Palm 
Sunday had dawned, and we, after our 
own custom, were seated. around him. 
One of us spoke thus to-him: ‘Lord 
Father, we are given to understand that 
you are going to leave the world for 
your Lord’s Easter Court.’ - He replied: 
‘If this be His will, I gladly. obey. But 
if He willed that I should remain yet 
longer among you, at least until I have 
solved a question concerning the origin 
of the soul, which: I am turning over in 
my mind, I would receive it gratefully, 
the more so because I know of no one 
who will solve it after my death.’ 

“On the following Tuesday, towards 
evening, he was no longer able to speak 
intelligibly. He was asked by Rudolf, 
Bishop of Rochester, to bestow his 
absolution and blessing’.on us who were 
present, and on his other children, on 
the King also and the Queen, with their 
children, and on the people of the land 
who had kept themselves under God in 
His obedience. He raised his right 
hand as though he was suffering nothing, 
and made the sign of the holy cross, 
and then dropped his head and sank 
down. The brethren wero already 
chanting matins in the great church, 
when one of those who were watching 
about our Father took the book of the 
Gospels, and read to him the history of 
the Passion, which was to be read that 
day at mass. But when he reached the 


words of the Lord, ‘ye are they which 
have continued with Me in My temp- 
tations, and I appoint unto you a king- 
dom, as My Father hath appointed unto 
Me, that you may eat and drink at My 
table,’ he began to draw his breath more 
slowly. We saw that he was at the 
point of death, and he was removed 
from his bed and placed upon sackcloth 
and ashes. ‘The whole family of his 
children being collected around him, 
giving up his last breath into the hands 
of his Creator, he slept in peace. 

“ Ho passed away as day was breaking 
on the Wednesday before the day of our 
Lord’s Supper, the 21st of April, in the 
year of Our Lord’s Incarnation 1109, the 
sixteenth of his Pontificate, and the 
seventy-srxth of his life.” 

Like Augustine, Anselm beliered in 
order that he might know. But he 
constantly maintained that after faith 
has grasped anything, it is imperative 
to demonstrate by reason the truth 
of what is believed. His writings ex- 
hibit greater merits and fewer errors and 
trivial subtleties than those of any other 
schoolman. His Meditations and his 
Letters reveal to the reader much of his 
great loving heart. His power over men 
of all types, from William Rufus to the 
heathen soldiers at Capua, from Osbern to 
Eadmer, testifies strongly to his affection- 
ate nature and to his steadfast integrity. 
His lot was cast in troublous times, but 
manfully he fought against evil in cloister 
and in court, against. refractory monks, 
and against the worst king who ever wore 
the crown of England. He conquered 
them all because through the grace of 
Christ he had first conquered himself. 

In all the manifold relations he sus- 
tained during his long and chequered 
life, as child, as pupil, as monk, as 
abbot, as visible head of the Church in 
Britain, as opponent of King, as adviser 
of Pope, in the words of Eadmer, he 
was “ held to be great indeed in goodness, 
and worthy to be had in honour of all.” 

Ricoarp Lovert, M.A. 
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WESLEY'S HOME AND BOYHOOD. 


Jons WesLeEY was born Juno 17, 1703, 
at Epworth, where his father, the Rev. 
Samuel Wesley, was rector during the 
first thirty years of the last century ; 
being five years older than his brother 
Charles, so long his companion in labour 
and so gifted as a sacred poet. The 
Rectory was filled with a numerous 
family, of whom those that grew up, 
whether sons or daughters, were all 
gifted and accomplished. Brave, bright 
spirits and high principles were the 
growth of that remote Lincolnshire 
parsonage. It was the home of strict 
and earnest religion, of much learning, 
of true high breeding, and of pinching 
and sometimes bitter poverty. Both the 
rector and his wife camo of a line of 
Puritan ancestors, who had endured 
persecution for their faith, but who 
were at once gentlemen, scholars, and 
divines; and the training in the par- 
sonage was not unworthy of such a 
twofold ancestry. 

Susanna Wesley was an admirable 
mother, and it was her custom to give 
each of her children an hour a week, 
on a fixed day, for religious conversation 
and prayer. It was on Thursday that 
she conversed and prayed with John. 
Orderliness, reasonableness, steadfastness 
of purpose, calm authority, tender affec- 
tion, were combined in this justly cele- 
brated woman. And all theso qualities 
wero remarkably reproduced in her sou 
John. 

Wesley was at homo with his mother 
—he was eight years of age—when, in 
the absence of the rector in London for 
several months at Convocation, Mrs, 
Wesley felt it to be her duty to supple- 
ment the parish services of a curate, 
who had to work two parishes single- 
handed, and who was, hesides, but an 
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incficient preacher and pastor, hy hold- 
ing afternoon services for her family 
and the neighbouring parishioners in 
the kitchen of the parsonage. She used 
to read a sermon or some good book, 
and to conduct a service of Scripture 
reading and prayer with the gathered 
company. These services were very 
popular, and the large farm-rectory kit- 
chen was crowded. The curate, dis- 
liking the services, which Jooked not 
unlike the setting up of a conventicle in 
the rector’s kitchen by the rector’s wife, 
appealed by letter to the absent husband, 
who thereupon wrote to her upon the 
subject. The mother of the Wesleys 
replied to her husband in a long and 
earnest letter, which ended as follows: 
“If you do, after all, think fit to dis- 
solve this assembly, do not tell me that 
you desire me to do it, for that will not 
satisfy my conscience; but send me your 
positive command, in such full and ex- 
press terms, as may absolve me from all 
guilt and punishment for neglecting this 
opportunity of doing good, when you 
and I shall appear before the great and 
awful tribunal of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Such was the woman who bore and 
nursed and trained John Wesley. Such 
a woman was worthy to be, as she came 
to be, not only the guide of his child- 
hood, but the closest counsellor of his 
ripening manhood. 

When Wesley was six years old the 
rectory was sct on fire by a malicious 
parishioner. All the rest of the family 
had escaped safely from the flaming 
house, when it was found that “ Jacky ” 
Was missing. Two brave fellows res- 
cued him at great peril to themselves, 
and he was delivered into his father’s 
arms. Come, neighbours,” said the 
rector, “let us kneel down; let us give 
thanks to God! He has given me all 
my eight children, Let the house so: 
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Tam rich enough.” John Wesley com- | spiritual religion. IIe was a devout, 
memorated this escape, in after life, by | yet half worldly, young Pharisee, not 
an engraving, under one of his portraits, | unlike tho ruler in the Gospels, only 
of a house in flames, underneath which | without possessions. In due course he 
is the motto: “Is not this a brand | took his degree. At this time he had a 
plucked out of the burning?” high reputation at the University, not 
Before he was eleven, the boy was | only as ascholar, but as a gentleman and 
sent to the Charter House School. Hero | a pleasant friend and sig aa “ Ho 
he suffered such hardships and oppres- | appeared,” we are told, by a contem- 
sions as were common at public schools | porary, “the very sensible and acuto 
in that age. But he was a diligent and | collegian, a young fellow of the finest 
successful scholar, and a patient and | classical taste, of the most liberal and 
forgiving boy, of a brave and elastic | manly sentiments.” As yet no discredit 
spirit, who had at home been inured, | of severe religiousness attached to him. , 
not indeed to oppression, but to hard In 1725, however, when he was twenty- 
living and scanty fare. When, therefore, | two years of age, and had in view his 
his seniors robbed him of the best | preparation for taking “holy orders,” he 
portions of his meat, as they not seldom | became increasingly serious; and, in 
did, he could lear the privation with | 1726, when he was elected Fellow of 
more patience, and perhaps with less | Lincoln College, he took advantage of 
injury, than if he had been a full-fed | the exchange of college residence mado 
anl pampered boy. It is a character- | necessary by this distinguished honour, 
istic feature in his case that he seems to | to give a resolute, though not uncour- 
have carried away on the whole pleasant | teous, conyé to all his former acquaint- 
recollections of his school where, in due | ances who were not serious and earnest 
time, he rose to be among the most | like himself. 
distinguished scholars. Once a year in Meantime, during tho year 1725 he 
later life it was his custom to revisit the | had received deacon’s orders. During 
scene of his school-days and walk round | the same year he had read the Christ- 
the Charter House garden, “chewing | ian Pattern and Jeremy Taylor's Holy 
the cud ” of early memories, tohim more | Liring and Dying. The effect of theso 
sweet than bitter. books was deeply to awaken his con- 
science, and not less to awaken his 
critical intelligence as to certain points 
of doctrine. He rejected—as we learn 
Wesley left the Charter House School | from a letter to his mother—the doctrino _ 
and went to the University of his family | taught by Jeromy Taylor that a child 
and forefathers in 1720, having been | of God cannot on earth know that he 
elected to a studentship at Christchurch. | is a new creaturo and at peace with 
He was seventeen years of ago when | Gol. “If we dwell in Christ, and 
he thus became a resident at Oxford, | Christ in us, certainly,” ho insists, 
where he was to remain, with tho ex- | “we must be sensible of it.’ In the 
ception of a comparatively short period | same year also he made up his mind 
of curacy with his father, for the next | once and for all—as likewise appears from 
fifteen years of his life. At this time | a letter to his mother—that the doctrino 
he was a clever, sprightly, and vir- | of reprobation was to be altogether 
tuous youth, full of wit and pleasantry, | rejected. Furthermore, in the self-same 
exact and forward in his studies, who | year, from the books that have been 
duly attended the services of the Church, | named, he learned the doctrine of entire 
who read the Scriptures and religious | Christian consecration and holiness, the 
books, especially commentaries, but who | equivalent of which afterwards found 
was without any true apprehension of | its place in his matured theology as the 
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Methodist doctrine of “Christian Per- 
fection.” Thus, almost at one stroke, 
his logical and systematic mind had 
shaped into form, at this carly date, 
three out of the four points of doctrine 
which were afterwards to define Wes- 
leyan theology, viz., conscious salvation, 
general grace, and the privilege and 
duty of Christian purity of heart and 
life. But with all this the root-truth of 
experimental theology was still far 
away from his thought, completely out 
of his sight. Thirteen years were to 
pass before ho learnt St. Paul’s doctrine 
as to “the righteousness of faith.” 

For four years after this esa oe 
his views would appear to have under- 
gone little change. A servile legalism— 
a rigid adherence to the rubrics of his 
Church—these made for him the sum 
of religions means and duties. ‘ From 
the year 1725 to 1729,” he himself said 
afterwards, “I preached much, but saw 
no fruit of my labour. Indeed, it could 
not be that I should, for I neither laid 
the foundation of repentance nor of 
preaching tho Gospel, taking it for 
granted that all to whom I preached 
wero belicvers, and that many of them 
needed no repentance. From the year 
1729 to 1734, laying a deeper foundation 
of repentance, I saw a little fruit; but it 
was only a little, and no wonder, for I 
did not preach faith in the blood of the 
covenant.” 


WESLEY AND OXFORD METHODISM. 


The period 1729-1734, of which he 
here speaks, coincided with the rise and 
course of the Methodist Society at Ox- 
ford, of which, though it was founded 
by Charles Wesley in 1729 during his 
brother John’s absence in his father’s 
parish, where he was serving for a time 
as his father’s curate, from the moment 
of his return to Oxford, John was 
recognised as of necessity the head. The 
bond of association among the members 
of this Society, besides weekly com- 
munion, was the common study of the 
New Testament with which they joined 


regular fasting, stated hours for private 
devotion, visitation of the sick and poor, 
and of prisoners, and the instruction of 
children. This strict and unworldly 
Society received many derisive names 
from outsiders—undevout University 
men. But the name which prevailed 
was “ Methodist.” This name followed 
the Wesleys when, ten years later, and 
after their return from America, they 
founded a very different Society, ono 
which, although the same name was given 
to itand stuck to it, was in its character- 
istic principles and doctrines the great- 
est possible contrast to the Methodist 
Society of Oxford. In one respect, how- 
ever, there was an undeniable fitness 
in tho designation, as applied to both 
Societies, descriptive as it was of one 
unchanging and inseparable feature of 
Wesley’s personal character and habits, 
a featuro which he impressed also very 
generally on his followers. 

Mention. must hero be made of a 
special influence with which the Wesleys 
had been brought into contact a year or 
two beforo this time ve 1727), and 
which had probably led indirectly to the 
commencement of the Methodist move- 
ment at Oxford. The two great writ- 
ings of William Law, his Serious Calland 
his Christtan Perfection, were published 
at tho period to which we refer, and had 
a powerful effect on both the brothers, 
bringing Charles, in particular, to a state 
of serious decision to which before he 
had been a stranger. It was,as we have 
seen, the awakened Charles who, during 
his brother’s absence from Oxford, first 
organised in 1729 the Society which 
received the nickname “ Methodist.” 
On John Wesley, Law’s two books pro- 
duced the further effect of sending him 
to Putney to consult Law in regard to 
things spiritual. This was in 1732, and, 
for two or three years after this, Law 
was to John Wesley a sort of oracle. 
Law was a Jacobite, a nonjuror, and, 
liko most of the same school, an extreme 
Laudian High Churchman. A few years 
afterwards he became addicted to the 
mystical school of theology, or, to speak 
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more correctly, theosophy, and event- 
ually he went all lengths with Jacob 
Rehmen. His influence on Wesley in 
1732 was to make him a still more 
extreme High Churchman, a tendency 
which continued to increase upon him for 
some years. Afterwards the influence 
of Law led Wesley to read and admire 
the mystic writers and to endeavour to 
combine ritualism and mysticism in his 
religious life. 


THE INTENSE HIGH CHURCHMANSHIP OF THE 
OXFORD METHODISTS. 


Between 1732 and 1735, accordingly, 
Wesley and the Oxford Methodists gene- 
rally became intensely and increasingly 
High Church. ‘They were, in fact, 
traditionalists of a very extreme charac- 
ter. Wesley himself says, as to this 
period of his life, that he “ Bent the 
bow too far, by making antiquity a co- 
ordinate, rather than a subordinate, rule 
with Scripture, by admitting several 
doubtful writings, by extending anti- 
quity too far, by believing more practices 
to have been universal in the Ancient 
Church than ever were so, by not con- 
sidering that the decree of a provincial 
synod could bind only that province— 
and the decree of a general synod only 
thse provinces—whose representatives 
met therein, that most of those decrees 
were adapted to particular times and 
occasions, and, consequently, when these 
occasions ceased, must cease to bind even 
these provinces.” 


WESLEY INCLINES TOWARDS MYSTICISM. 


Such mere externalism, however, could 
not but often be weary and dreary work 
to Wesley. What he wanted was life, 
inspiration, a well-spring. Like many 
another under similar circumstances he 
was tempted to seek after satisfaction 
in the shadowy region of mysticism, 
whither, indeed, his teacher Law was 
now beckoning him to follow. Not 
understanding anything as to the true 
spiritual union with Christ through 


faith and the new birth, he sought by 
contemplation, by abstraction, by ascet- 
icism, to attain to that self-inwrought 
identification with God, as revealed 
in Christ—which, however, is in truth 
only an illusion—whereby the - mystic 
school, in varying forms and degrees, 
has, in misguided yet often noble earnest- 
ness, counterfeited the spiritual union 
through faith of the renewed soul with 
God in Christ. The mystic writers, 
indeed, helped to disgust Wesley with 
the de ing bondage of ritualising 
superstition. “ The noble descriptions of 
union with God and internal religion,” 
contained in some of these writers, as he 
himself tells us, made the petty points 
of ritualism, “ appear to him mean, flat, 
and insipid.” But then, as he adds, 
“they made good: works appear so too.” 
In this condition, endeavouring to unito 
extreme High Churchmanship and some 
tincture of mysticism in an asceticism 
at once severe and loving, Wesley con- 
tinued for some years. “ ‘Though I could 
never,” be says, “come into this ”—-tho 
quietism of the mystics—‘ nor content- 
edly omit what God enjoined, yet, I know 
not how, I fluctuated between obedience 
and disobedience—continually doubting 
whether I was right or wrong, and 
never out of perplexities and entangle- 
ments. Nor can I at this hour give a 
distinct account how I camo back a little 
toward the right way; only my present 
sense is this—all the other enemies of 
Christianity are triflers; the mystics 
are the most dangerous; and its most 
serious professors are most likely to fall 
by them.” ‘These words were written 
in 1738, a few months before Wesley's 
“ conversion.” 


THE END OF OXFORD METHODISM. 


Wesley left England to go to Georgia, 
as a missionary of tho Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, in the autumn 
of 1735; he had left Oxford a few 
months earlier. With his leaving Ox- 
ford—his brother also left the Uni- 
versity at the same time—Mothodism in 
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Oxford came to an end, and, what is 
more, Oxford Methodism came to an end. 
Never at any one time does the Oxford 
Society appear to have numbered as 
many as thirty members ; and the Society 
can hardly be said to have had any 
organisation. ‘There was a small band 
of men who were called * Methodists,” 
and who were strict, rubrical High 
Churchmen, and met at each other’s 
rooms—or at Wesley’s rooms—for read- 
ing and prayer, and were zealous of good 
works. But there was no common bond 
of special doctrine or of discipline, nor 
was there any ofticial authority, or any 
force more direct or weighty than per- 
sonal influence. The general features of 
the fraternity, if fraternity it may bo 
called, seem to suggest closer analogies 
with tho “ 'Tractarian” school’in its 
earlier stages than with anything elso 
in modern history, and the personal 
ascendency of John Wesley may remind 
us in some measure of tho influence 
exercised a century later by J. H. New- 
man. Thero was no more any germ of 
poate organisation in the Oxford 

ethodism of 1733 than in the patristic 
and “Tractarian”’ school of Oxford in 
1833. 

There could not be a more decisive 
evidence of this than is to be found in 
the early and wide divergence of the 
various members of the Oxford Methodist 
Socicty after thcir brief association at 
the University came to an end. The 
Wesleys went their own way alone; their 
friend Whitefield made a separate orbit 
of revivalistic movement for himself. 
John Clayton, one of tho closest and 
most esteemed Oxford comrades of the 
Wesleys, settled at Manchester, renounced 
the Wesleys after they began their evan- 
gclical movement, and remained an un- 
bending High Churchman, of Jacobite 
Sa aera to the end of his days. 
benjamin Ingham became a great evan- 
gelist in Yorkshire, founded Societies, 
and with his Secictics or Churches, took 
the decisive step of leaving the Church 
of England and embracing the position 
ef avowed “Dissent.” Tho saintly 


Gambold, a poet as well as a theologian 
and preacher, became a Moravian bishop. 
James Hervey was in after life a famous 
evangclical clergyman, holding “ Low” 
and Calvinistio views. These were the 
chief of the Methodists of Oxford. Ox- 
ford Methodism, in fact, cume to an 
utter end in 1735. It becamo “as water 
spilled upon the ground;” to “gather 
up again” any part of it was impossible. 


WESLEY'S PERSONAL CHARACTER AND 
INFLUENCE AT OXFORD. 


Of Wesley’s personal character and _ 
influenco as the leader of the Oxford 
Methodists there happily remains a por- 
trait drawn by the hand of his friend 
and fellow Methodist, Gambold. After 
describing how ho became acquainted, 
in the first place, with Charles Wesley, 
how Charles Wesley took him to his 
brother, and the profound deference 
and unbounded affection that Charles 
ever showed toward John, Gambold 
thus proceeds: “ Mr. John Wesley was 
always the chief manager, for which 
he was very fit. For he had not only 
more learning and experience than tho 
rest, but ho was blessed with such | 
activity as to be always gaining ground, 
and such steadiness that he lost none; 
what proposals he made to any were 
sure to alarm them, because he was 
so much in earnest; nor could they 
afterward slight them, because they saw 
him always the sune. What supported 
this uniform vigour was the care he took 
to consider well of every affair before he 
engaged in it, making all his decisions 
in the fear of God, without passion, 
humour, or self-confidence; for though 
he had naturally a very clear apprehen- 
sion, yet his exact prudence depended 
more on honesty and singleness of heart. 
To this I may add that ho had, I think, 
something of authority in his counten- 
ance, Yet he never assumed any to 
himself above his companions; any of 
them might speak their mind, and their 
wishes werc as strictly regarded by hiu 
as his ly them. ... 
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“He thought prayer to bo more his 
business than anything else, and I have 
often seen him come out of his closet 
with a serenity that was next to shining; 
it discovered where he had been and gave 
me double hope of receiving wise direc- 
tion in the matter about which I came 
toconsult him. ... He used many arts 
to be religious, but none to seem 80; 
with a soul always upon the stretch 
and a most transparent sincerity, he 
addicted himself to every good word and 
Work. ae o” 

There can be no doubt that this portrait 
strikingly depicts Wesley's distinctive 
personality. Such he was when, accord- 
ing to his own declaration afterwards in 
a celebrated sermon, he was only as yet 
“almost” and not altogether “a Chris- 
tan,” in the fullest and highest sense of 
the word. 

Nor was Wesley only a man of pure 
and noble character and of remarkable 
personal influence. He was already 
known as one of the most finished and 
powerful preachers in the University. 
His sermon on the “ Circumcision of the 
Heart,” in which ho describes, in a re- 
markable strain of elevated and eloquent 
exposition, the nature and practical fruits 
of purity in heart and life, is worthy to 
rauk with the noblest sermons of his 
later life. 


DEATH OF WESLEY'S FATHER. 


Wesley’s father died in the spring of 
1735 (April 25th). His illness had 
lasted eight months, during which 
period at least, if not before, “he en- 
joyed,” as John Wesley testified, “ a clear 
sense of his acceptance with God.” “TI 
heard him express it,” says his son, 
writing in 1748, “more than once, al- 
thongh at that time I understood it not. 
‘The inward witness, son, the inward 
witness,’ said he to me, ‘ that is the proof, 
the strongest proof of Christianity.’ And 
when l asked him (the time of his change 
drawing nigh), ‘Sir, are you in much 
pain?’ he answered aloud with a smile, 
‘God does chasten me with pain ; yca, all 


my bones with strong pain; but I thank 
Him for all, I bless Him for all, I love 
Him for all!’” ‘To his son Charles he 
said, more than once, “ Be steady. The 
Christian faith will surely revive in this 
kingdom; you shall sce it, though I 
shall not.” In this spirit he remaincd 
to the end. “Now you have done all,” 
he said to his son John, at the close of 
the commendatory prayer, after the final 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. 
These were his last words. 

It had been the desire of the father 
and of the family that John Wesley 
should succeed to the living of Epworth, 
and keep a home for the mother and 
unmarried sisters at the “rectory.” To- 
his widowed mother and to his sisters 
John Wesley was all his lifo through 
dutiful and generous. He provided 
better for them, there can be no doubt, 
than he would have been able to do at 
Epworth. He had felt, when the matter 
was urged upon him, that it was not his 
providential vocation to remain secluded 
in a remote country parsonage, or to 
vive his days to farming his glebe. And 
when he had reluctantly consented to 
entertain the proposal, it was found that, 
in consequence of his “ Methodist” pe- 
culiaritics, he was considered unfit for 
the preferment. Retaining his fellow- 
ship, therefore, which enabled him to 
help his family, he determined to accept 
the opportunity afforded to him, in part, 
at least, through the influence of General 
Oglethorpe, a warm friend of his family, 
of going out to Georgia as a missionary. 
It was a mission in which his father had 
felt deeply interested, and which, if he 
had been a younger man, he said that he 
would have volunteered to take. John, 
accordingly, sailed from Gravesend for 
Georgia, under the auspices of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, on October 21,1735. He 
seems to have given up his rooms and 
residence at Oxford shortly after his 
father’s death. His brother left with 
him and proceeded to Georgia as a sort 
of chaplain and private secretary to 
Geucral Oglethorpe. 
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WESLEY IN GEORGIA. 


Two features of Wesley’s strange and 
perplexed history in Georgia aro very 
noteworthy, one that he carried. his 
rubrical punctilios and his High Church 

ractices to the uttermost extreme, 

th in the rule of his own life and 
in his requirements from the colonists ; 
the other that his mission was a total 
failure. The resemblance of his views 
and practices to those of modern High 
Anglicans is, in most points, exceedingly 
striking. He had early and also fore- 
noon service every day; he divided tho 
morning liturgy, taking the Litany as a 
separate service; he inculcated frequent 
fasting, and insisted on weekly commu- 
nion, requiring also of the communicants 
that they should visit him privately in 
order to communion; he refused the 
Lord’s Supper to all who had not 
been baptised by a minister episcopally 
ordained; he insisted on baptism b 
immersion; he rebaptised the children 
of Dissenters; and he refused to bury 
all who had not received episcopalian 
baptism. He turned -his face to the 
East when he recited the Creed, he mixed 
the sacramental wine with water, and 
he prayed standing on Whit Sunday. 
Among those whom he repelled from the 
Lord’s Table was John Martin Boéltzius, 
a pious Moravian. In regard to this 
matter, in his private journal, under date 
Sunday, July 17, 1737, stands the entry : 
“I had occasion to make a very unusual 
trial of the temper of Mr. Boéltzius, 
pastor of the Saltzburghers, in which he 
behaved with such lowliness and meek- 
ness as became a disciple of Jesus Christ.” 
Under date, September 29, 1749, in 
reference to a letter he had received 
rom the same good man, there occurs 
in Wesley's published journal the fol- 
lowing entry: “ What a truly Christian 
picty and simplicity breathes in theso 
iaes; and yet this very man, when I 
was at Savannah, did I refuse to admit 
to the Lord’s Table ‘ because he was not 
baptised, i.e. not baptised by a minister 
who had been episcopally ordained. 


Can any one carry High Church zeal 
higher than this? And how well have I 
since been beaten with mine own staff!” 

Nevertheless, Wesley learnt much in 
Georgia, and still more, perhaps, in his 
voyages to and fro. On his voyage 
out he met with pious Moravians, 
whose deportment and whose inward 
experience, as he learnt it from con- 
versation with them, filled him with as- 
tonishment. Their steadfast peace, and 
their superiority to all fear of death, 
were a mystery to him. What he most 
felt his want of they seemed to possess. 
He met with godly Presbyterians also, 
after his arrival on the Continent, who 
gave him his first lesson in regard to 
public extemporary prayer. - His journal 
seems to show that, notwithstanding his 
extreme High Churchmanship—all the 
more extreme, perhaps, for his entire 
renunciation of mysticism—he was in- 
wardly beginning to change, even before 
he left Georgia. And it is certain, that 
during his voyage home a very great 
change was wrought in him. His mis- 
sion to Georgia had been an utter failure. 
His severe and extreme High Church- 
manship first alienated and then exasper- 
ated the colonists. He was falsely accused 
and unlawfully prosecuted. No stigma of 
any authority rested on his high per- 
sonal character, but he was compelled to 
hasten his escape from the colony, leav- 
ing it in apparent disgrace, and in 
bitter disappointment and sorrow. As 
for his contemplated mission among tho 
Indians, he had not been able even to 
make a beginning of that work, although 
it was the work for the sake of which 
mainly he had left England. He was 
not quite two years in America. But 
he returned to England a very changed 
character, a “ wiser ” if a “ sadder man.” 
Before he landed again on his native 
shore—which he did on February 1, 
1738, at Deal—he had so far learned the 
meaning of Scripture, and the lessons of 
his own experience, as to be truly and 
deeply convinced of sin and spiritual 
helplessness—his Pharisaism was broken 
up—and as, further, to have come to 
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a clear understanding and conviction 
that justification and salvation were to 
be obtained only through faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But what that faith 
meant he did not yet know. “One 
thing,” he says, “havo I learnt in the 
end of the earth, that I who went to 
America to convert the Indians, was 
never converted myself.” He had learnt 
this, but the way of salvation he had not 
learnt. 


WESLEY LEARNS FROM PETER BOHLER THE 
WAY OF FAITH. 


Nor did he learn it until he met 
with Peter Böhler, the Moravian 
teacher, who was at this time staying 
in England to obtain a passage to the 
very colony Wesley had just Ictt. Not- 
withstanding the deep and searching 
experience through which he had been 
brought, step after step, the spiritual 
insensibility which infected the whole 
atmosphere of moral thought in Eng- 
land during that age, still, as to this 
point, clung fast to him. He had no 
other idea of Christian faith than as a 
sincere belief of the Christian creeds 
and acceptance of the authority of 
Scripture and the Church, operating 
morally but altogether naturally on the 
opinions and character of the believer. 
Of faith as an essentially spiritual act 
and habit of the heart and soul, exer- 
cised under special Divine influence, he 
had no conception whatever. 

It was Peter Böhler who proved to 
him out of Scripture that faith was 
such a spiritual act and habit of Divine 
operation. After repeated lessons, Wes- 
ley was thoroughly convinced at last on 
Sunday, March 5, 1738. Ho writes in 
his journal for that day: “ By whom ”— 
Bohler—* in the hand of the great God, 
I was clearly convinced of unbelief, of 
the want of that faith whereby alone 
we are saved.” Having learnt this 
hard lesson, he determined to act on his 
teacher’s advice, “ Preach faith, till you 
have it; and then because you have it, 
you will preach faith.” 


On the 3rd of May his brother 
Charles, who had been much disturbed 
by the change in his brother’s views, was 
at length convinced of the truth of the 
Moravian teacher’s doctrine. “My bro- 
ther,” says John Wesley, in his journal 
for that day, “ had a long and particular 
conversation with Peter Böhler. And it 
now pleased God to open his eyes; so that 
he also saw clearly what was tho naturo 
of that one true living faith, whereby 
alone, ‘through grace, we aro saved. ” 
The next day Peter Böhler left London, 
in order to embark for Carolina, and 
Wesley makes tho following very re- 
markable entry in his journal: “Oh! 
what a work hath God begun since his 
coming into England; such an one as 
shall never come to an end till heaven 
and earth pass away.” 


WESLEY’S CONVERSION. 


It was at a private mecting of a re- 
ligious society in Aldersgate Strect, on 
Wednesday the 24th May, 1738, that 
Wesley was enabled to exercise a true 
Gospel faith in Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour. One was reading Luther’s 
‘Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which the Reformer describes the change 
which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ. Listening heedfully, 
prayerfully, for to him the subject was 
one of life or death, the truth as to 
Christ and the sinner’s salvation, as 
to the personal relation of the Saviour to 
the sinner, broke in upon his soul. “I 
felt my heart,” he says, “strangely 
warmed; I felt I did trust in Christ, 
Christ alone, for salvation; and an 
assurance was given me that He had 
taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death.” 
From this time Wesley could use for 
himself the language of St. Paul, “ I live ; 
yet not I, but Christ liveth in me: and 
the life which I now live in the flesh I 
live by the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and gave Himself for 
me.” (Gal. ii. 20.) 
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THE PAST HISTORY SUMMED UP. 


This earlier history of Wesley, to a 
truly spiritual man, is more interest- 
ing than any part of the great history 
that follows, because here, at its crisis 
and culmination, is the very spring 
and fountain of the life and power 
through which the wonderful achieve- 
ments of Wesley’s after lite were ac- 
complished, and through which alone it 
was possible that they should be ac- 
complished. 

He had passed through formalism, 
legalism, and ceremonialism, and not 
found life or peace. Following his master 
Law, he had resorted to the fountains 
of mysticism, but had proved that the 
deeper he drank the more disturbed and 
dissatisfied his spirit became, until at 
length he finally abandoned them. His 
life-long verdict was that the depths of 
mysticism, as he had tested them, were 
“Behmenish, void, and vain.” In this 
condition, outwardly an Anglican of tho 
extreme Landian school, inwardly full 
of endless perplexities—“ a restless seeker 
after rest ”— Wesley had gone to America, 
only to find that his presentation of 
Christianity utterly broke down when 
brought into contact with life’s naked 
realities. He offended, without awaken- 
ing, tho colonists. He had no gospel 
wherewith to reach the Indian’s soul. 
Alased and broken down in spirit, he 
returns to England a true penitent, feel- 
ing after faith, but without any idea of 
its nature; and, finally, through the 
teaching, first of the German Moravian 
Böhler, and then of the living words of 
the long dead German Reformer, Luther, 
he is brought into the full faith, the true 
life and liberty, and the loving cvan- 
gelical holiness of Christ's kingdom, 

Wesley himself, indeed, in- after life, 
took a less severe view of his own state 
and character before his “ conversion ” 
than he did at the time of that critical 
experience. He would not, in 3770, 
have maintained, as he affirmed in 1738, 
that he was an unconverted man during 
all the time that hve was in Georgia. 


But to his life’s end he held that he was 
in many, and in most important respects, 
an unenlightened man, and that he was 
wanting in that filial and evangelical 
faith, and in that spiritual power which 
belong to the character and experience 
of a Christian in the highest sense of 
the word. Nor is it possible to uuder- 
stand in the least his after life, unless it 
be apprehended that in 1738 avery great 
and critical change passed in his experi- 
ence, and one which transformed, in 
many ways, his character for all his 
following course. 


WESLEY A NEW MAN AND A FRUE 
EVANGELIST, 


From henceforth Wesley is a new man. 
The Oxford Methodist is radically re- 
newed. He may still be called a Method- 
ist in years to come, but he can no 
longer be an Oxford Methodist. He is 
a “new creaturo in Christ Jesus.” He 
has experienced a spiritual resurrection, 
and he walks as in a new world, The 
graveclothesof ceclesiastical superstition, 
indeed, still hung about him for awhile, 
even after ho had come forth from the 
sepulchre, and, in heart and soul, had 
been set freo; and he only cast them off 
gradually. But the new principle he 
had embraced and the new life which 
he had received led before long to his 
complete emancipation from the principles 
and prejudices of that form of High 
Churchmanship, identical in its general 
spirit and character with the ritualism 
of our own day, which had so long en- 
thralled him. 

His conversion made Wesley an evan- 
gelist. He had a forgotten gospel to 
preach—the gospel hy which men were 
to be converted, as he had been, and to 
become “new creatures.” This result, 
this new birth, he had learnt once for 
all, was not dependent on any priestly 
prerogative or service, or on any sacra- 
mental grace or influence. “Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
Word of God.” To raise up, accordingly, 
by his preaching and personal influcuce, 
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a hody of converted men who should 
themselves become witnesses of the samo 
trnth by which he himself had been 
saved, was henceforth to be Wesley’s 
life-work. This was tho inspiration 
under which he became a mighty 
preacher, a flaming evangelist, a “ burn- 
ing and shining light.” This also 
male him an organiser of his living 
witnesses into societies and society- 
classes. In the pulpit was the preach- 
ing power; in the class-room or the 
aciety-meeting was the private and 
personal influence. The vital link be- 
tween the pulpit and the class-meeting 
was the doctrine and experience of 
“conversion.” "Thus Wesleyan Method- 
im and all the Methodist Churches 
have their vital descent, not from Wesley 
the Ritualist of Oxford, but from con- 
verted Wesley the Evangelist. 


THE FIRST STEPS IN WESLEY’S NEW 
COURSE. 


Wesley’s evangelical doctrines wero 
net new in England or the Church of 
England. They were only the old 
Gospel, and were essentially identical 
with the teaching and preaching of the 
Reformers—English as well as Conti- 
nental—of the Puritans, and of tho 
Homilists of the English Church. But 
they were new and startling in that 
earlier Georgian period of spiritual 
torpor. The clergy were offended, and 
hecame alarmed at tho immense popu- 
larity of the preacher. Soon the churches 
wero shut against him. Accordingly, 
in 1739, he followed the example already 
st him, a little while before, by his for- 
mer pupil at Oxford, George Whiteficld, 
und preached in the open air to immense 
crowds, first near Bristol, afterwards in 
or near London, and elsewhere. In 
1139, also, he became possessed of an 
old building in Moorfields, called the 
“Foundery,” and transformed it into 
a meeting and preaching-house, About 
the same time in Bristol, and the 
neighbouring colliery-district of Kings- 
woul, he found himself obliged to be- 


come tho owner, much against his will 
at first, of premises for the purpose of 
public preaching, and religious meetings. 
Here was the beginning of that vast 
growth of preaching-houses and mect- 
ing-rooms, all of them for nearly fifty 
years settled on Wesley himself, which 
became afterwards, through Wesley, the 
property of the Methodist Connection. 


THE METHODIST SOCIETY. 


The society which Wesley established 
at the Foundery in 1739—near to where 
City Road Chapel now stands—was tho 
first society under the direct control of 
Wesley, and herein was the actual and 
vital beginning of the “ Methodist So- 
cicty,” that is, of Wesleyan Methodism 
and all its kindred churches. Henco 
the Wesleyan Methodists celebrated their 
centenary in 1839. In 1743, Wesley 
published the rules of this Society. His 
brother Charles’s name was joined with 
his own at the foot of these rules in 
their second edition, dated May 1, 1743, 
and so remained in all later editions 
while Charles Wesley lived.t ‘Those 
rules aro still the rules of Wesleyan 
Methodism, so far as relates to member- 
ship of the Church. Since Wesley's 
death they have not been altered. In 
1742, the societies were divided into 
classes, each class being placed under 
the charge of a “leader.” ‘The class- 
leaders of Methodism, together with the 
local stewards, became in course of time, 
and have remained for nearly a century 
past, the ordinary disciplinary council in 
every society. 


FROM THE FIRST AN INDEPENDENT SOCIETY. 


From first to last there is no traco or 
colour of any Anglican character in tho 
organisation of Wesley’s society or so- 
cieties—for tho socicties collectively con- 
stituted “the Methodist Society,” or the 
“ United Society.” Moravians or Dissen- 
ters wight have entered the fellowship, 
and, before lung, many did enter it who 
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had either been Dissenters or, at any 
rate, had seldom or never entered a parish 
church. What would to-day be called the 
.“unsectarian”’ character of his society 
was indeed, in Wesley’s view, one of its 
chicf glories. All the time, however, this 
“unsectarian ” society was only another 
sect, in process of formation. And, indeed, 
Wesley himself, for many’ years before 
his death, had seen that, unless the 
rulers of the Church should come to 
adopt in regard to his preachers and 
preaching-houses a liberal policy of re- 
cognition, this might be the outcome of 
his life-work. Nor did he, in his latest 
years, shrink with any repugnance from 
the prospect; rather at the last he would 
appear to have even rejoiced in it. 

ery early, indeed, Wesley had been 
driven, sorely against his will, to make 
a distinct separation of his societies in 
London and at Bristol from the Church 
of England. The clergy not only ex- 
cluded the Wesleys from thcir pulpits, 
but often repelled both them and their 
converts from the Lord’s Table. This 
was first done on a large scale, and with 
systematic harshness and persistency at 
Bristol in 1740. The brothers believed 
that they had no alternative but to ad- 
minister the Sacrament themselves in 
their own preaching-rooms. The practice 
having thus been established at Bristol, 
the original society at the Foundery 
naturally claimed the like privilege, the 
more 80 as too many of the London clergy 
acted towards Wesley’s followers in the 
game manner as those at Bristol. These 
administrations, once begun, were after- 
wards steadily maintained, one of the 
Wesleys, or elso some co-operative or 
friendly clergyman, being always pre- 
sent, whether in London or at Bristol, 
to tako tho service. Both on Sundays 
and on week-days, in these first cen- 
tres of Methodist work and influence, 
full provision was made for the spirit- 
ual wants of the societies, quite apart 
from the services of the Church of Eng- 
land. The only link with that Church 
was that the sacramental administra- 
tors wero clergymen. 


WESLEY'S LAY-PREACHERS. 


In 1741 Wesley began to employ lay- 
preachers. The story is well known 
how he hastened up to London from 
Bristol to put an end to his school- 
master Maxfield’s preaching at the 
Foundery. He took his venerable mo- 
ther’s wise advice, however, and heard 
Maxfield preach himself. Thenceforth 
lay-preaching became a Methodist 
institution, One High Church preju- 
dico after another, was giving way; 
and this circumstance registers the last 
strugele of one of these prejudices. 
Wesley could by no means have done 
his work without his lay-itinerants ; 
he would have been as helpless as a 
general without officers. These itin- 
crant preachers, stationed, from year to 
year, in wide “circuits,” conducted tho 
simple services in the Methodist preach- 
ing-rooms, and were, in effect, as to most 
points, the spiritual pastors and guides of 
the societies. But they did not administer 
the Sacraments, for the reception of 
which the members had to go to Church, 
if they were allowed to have them there, 
or else to wait—often for long months 
or even years—for the coming round of 
Wesley or his brother Charles, or, in 
later years, of Dr. Coke. Long before 
Wesley’s death, however, there was a 
growing desire among the societies, 
especially as the itinerant preachers 
improved in quality and faculty, to have 
the Sacraments administered by their 
own preachers. This came to pass 
universally after Wesley’s death, and he 
himself took steps in the later years 
of his life which prepared the way for it. 


TIE END OF WESLEY'S HIGH ECCLESIASTICAL 
PRINCIPLES, 


In the beginning of 1738 Wesley had 
been a High Churchman; and even 
after his conversion in that year he 
continued for several years to hold. in 
the abstract High Church views as to 
points ecclesiastical. But in 1746 he 
abandoned once for all his ecclesiastical 
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Hich Churchmanship. He relates in 
his journal, under date January 20, 1746, 
low his views were changed by reading 
Lord (Chancellor) King’s account of the 
primitive Church. From this time for- 
ward he consistently maintained that 
“the uninterrupted succession was a 
falle which no man ever did or could 
prove.” One of the convictions derived 
by him at this time from reading Lord 
King’s book was that the office of bishop 
was originally one and the same with 
that of presbyter; and tho practical in- 
ference drawn by Wesley was that he 
himself was a “Scriptural Episcopos,” 
and that ho had as much right as any 
primitive or missionary bishop to ordain 
ministers, as his representatives and 
helpers, who should administer the Sa- 
(CTaments instead of himself to the socie- 
ties which had placed themselves under 
his spiritual charge. 


WESLEY’S ORDINATIONS. 


This right, as he conceived it to be, he 
was often moved to exercise, that he 
might satisfy the needs and outcries of 
lis societies; but he refrained until he 
felt it was impossible to resist tho call of 
Providence on behalf of the American 
Methodist Societies. In 1784, when the 
Colonies had become an independent 
nation, Wesley ordained his trusted 
fnend and helper Dr. Coke, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, as superin- 
t-ndent (’Extoxovos) for America, whero 
Coke ordained Francis Asbury presbyter 
and also superintendent, and where 
(uke and Asbury together ordained the 
American preachers as presbyters. Thus 
American Methodism was constituted an 
independent Church. To-day the Me- 
‘holism of America, taken collectively, 
is the largest aggregate of national 
Protestantism in the world. The follow- 
ing year (1785) Wesley ordained Method- 
ist ministers for Scotland. In 1786 he 
ordained a minister for Antigua and 
another fur Newfoundland. A number 
of other preachers were ordained by him 
during the next three years, In par- 


ticular, he ordained Alexander Mather 
in 1788 not only deacon and elder, but 
also superintendent, and on Ash-Wednes- 
day 1789 he ordained Henry Moore and 
Thomas Rankin presbyters, for tho espe- 
cial service of the societies in England. 


WESLEY'S CONFERENCE, 


In 1784 Wesley had legally defined 
his yearly Conference. His preachers 
had been accustomed for forty years to 
meet with him in annual Council or 
“ Conference.” To “the Conference ”— 
consisting legally of a hundred ministers, 
chosen and appointed by name, who 
themselves are required to fill up the 
vacancics in their number from year to 
year—the legal instrument or Deed of 
Declaration of 1784 gives supreme juris- 
diction as to the appointment of preachers 
to the chapels of the Connexion, and as to 
the admission and expulsion of ministers. 
In practice all ‘the powers, whether 
original or acquired, of the Conference 
have, since Wesley’s death, been shared 
by all the ministers attending the yearly 
sessions of the Conference, whether mem- 
bers of the “ Legal Hundred” or not.” 


WESLEY'S PERSON, CHARACTER, AND WORK, 


Wesley could not have ‘done his won- 
derful life-work but for an extraordi- 
nary combination of qualities, physical 
and intellectual, as well as moral and 
spiritual. Notwithstanding his vast cor- 
respondence and voluminous authorship 
—and he was one of the most voluminous 
writers of his age, and the very father 
of cheap literature on all useful subjects 
—including penny tracts—for modern 
England—it has been calculated that he 
usually travelled—always on horseback 
till he was nearly seventy years of age— 
four thousand fivo hundred miles a year. 
His day’s work began with preaching at 
five o'clock in the morning, and ho 
preached two, three, or sometimes even 
four, sermons a day. To ride from sixty 
to seventy miles, besides preaching at 
least twice, and this day after day, was 
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an ordinary performance with him. 
There were times when he went far be- 
yond this measure. He tells us, on one 
occasion, that after riding from Bawtry 
to Epworth, not by the direct road, which 
was under water, a distance of ‘more 
than ninety miles,” he “ was littlo more 
tired than when he rose in the morning.” 
Another time in Scotland he reached 
Cupar, “after travelling near ninety 
miles,” and found “ no weariness at all.” 
When he was near seventy years of age 
he was obliged to discontinue riding on 
horseback; but in other respects ” his 
energy and endurance remained unim- 
paired till a much later age. A sudden 
call to Bristol reached him at Congleton 
when he was seventy-one years old. fe 
took chaise to Bristol, gave two hours to 
his business, and immediately returned 
to Congleton, having done the distance 
of 280 miles and his business in little 
more than forty-eight hours, and “no more 
tired,” he records, than when he set out. 
ilis person was small, spare, and 
sinewy, perfectly proportioned and made 
for activity. His features were striking 
—the nose somewhat aquiline, the lips 
firm, the mouth mobile and handsome, 
the eyes bright and vivid, now piercing, 
now commandin g, and again sympathetic. 
His complexion was very beautiful—fair, 
clear, and somewhat ruddy ; his forehead 
was fine and fully developed; his brown 
hair was soft and long with a natural 
curl. Contrary to the fashion of the 
time, ho wore it without a wig until his 
later years. 

As a thinker he was acnte, consecutive, 
and systematic. He was a remarkably 
keen and skilful logician. At Oxford 
his reputation was high as a scholar; 
but it was highest as a logician. He 
was a wide and various reader all his 
life, and his Appeals to Men of Reason 
and Religion, as well as some of his ser- 
mons, show how his mind had been en- 
riched and enlarged by the philosophical 
studies of his earlier life. On the purely 
intellectual side of his nature, and espe- 
cially when dealing with matters of taste 
or questions of history, he was severely 


critical, and, indeed, often sceptical, as is 
shown by many passages in his journals 
and his letters, while on the spiritual 
side he was candid, open, charitable, and 
sometimes — particularly as to what 
seemed to be “other-world” facts or 
phenomena—credulous. 

His preaching, which must not be 
judged by his published sermons, was, 
as to the present phrase and colour and 
toneof his utterances.almost always truly 
extemporaneous. He and his audience 
were in living contact and sympathy 
with each other, mind with mind, and 
not only face to face. Perhaps his most 
distinctive and unfailing characteristics 
were the transparent clearness of his 
exposition, and the direct and searching 
force of his application. His manner was 
always perfectly simple and natural; 
at the same time he spoke with a 

calm authority, a serene commanding 
force, a sustained power, free from all 
spasmodic fervours, yet sometimes vehe- 
ment in its intensity, which combined 
to mark him out as a preacher alto- 
gether unique in style and character, 
No words could be plainer than his, 
no style less ambitious; of descriptive 
or dramatic eloquence he had nothing; 
yct his phrases flew like bolts, and his 
applications and appeals often over- 
whelmed his hearers as with a sudden 
overthrow, or struck them straight to 
the heart, so that men and women 
“dropped down as dead.” If we aro to 
judge by their results in the awakening 
of sinners and in permanent conver- 
sions, John Wesley must be accounted 
inferior to no preacher of whom we 
have any record, in respect of the 
spiritual effects produced by his sermons. 

It is a common error to suppose that 
Wesley was characteristically a short 
preacher. ILis ordinary sermons—usually 
preached to village congregations—were 
of course short. But on special occasions 
he was one of the longest as well as most 
powerful preachers of whom we have 
any record. We read in his journal of 
his “speaking near two hours,” of his 
“continuing” an open-air service in 
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Epworth churchyard “for near threo 
hours,” of his “ continuing his discourse ” 
at Bristol “ near one hour longer than 
usual.” When he was seventy-four years 
old he preached at Caermarthen in the 
open market-place a “full hour.” One 
characteristic of his preaching every- 
where and all his lifo ought to be dis- 
tinctly mentioned. To use his own 
expression, ho never failed to “lay a 
deep foundation of repentance.” This 
made his proclamation of a free and 
present salvation for truly convinced 
and penitent sinners, as safe and truo 
a message to declare as it was welcome 
to the awakened souls who accepted and 
embraced it. 

The triumphs of Wesley’s ministry 
were perhaps greatest in Cornwall. Be- 
fore he visited that county it was tho 
abode of a people ignorant, barbarous, and 
reckless, almost beyond belief. Christ- 
ian civilisation seemed scarcely to have 
touched them. Under his preaching and 
that of his brother, and their lay evange- 
lists, the character of the county was 
radically and permanently transformed. 
It has now for many generations been 
usted for the religious and Christian 
character of the population. The work 
which, under Providence, he accom- 
plished in Newcastle and among the 
Dales of Northumberland, Durham, and 
North Yorkshire, is not so celebrated, 
but was almost as remarkable in its 
character and results as the work in 
Cornwall. . Tho whole region has re- 
tained a deep savour of earnest and prac- 
tical Christianity to this day. Wonder- 
ful, also, were the successes of his ministry 
among the barbarous population of what 
is now known as “the black country,” and 
among the colliers of Kingswood. Nor 
did the work of his life die out or even 
decline. The revival, as he delighted 
often to say, continued and increased 
under his eye and under his hand for 
more than half a century. 

The personal influence of Wesley and 
the kingly authority which seemed to 
belong to him are among the most 
marked characteristics of the man. Even 


in the beginning at Oxford, as we havo 
seen, he always led those with whom he 
came into contact; and this magnetic 
power belonged to him through life. 
It was, however, greatly increased after 
his conversion. Rarely could the fiercest 
rioter withstand his calm challenge of 
look and word, or the most wild and 
violent mob resist his commanding pre- 
sence, his gesture, his appeal. Nor was 
his unfailing lovingness, which had in it 
no strain of weakness or of unmanly 
softness, less powerful than his high and 
serene courage, when he had to deal with 
raging men. In the midst of a mob 
“ I called,” Wesley writes, “ for a chair; 
the winds were hushed, and all was 
calm and still; my heart was filled with 
love, my eyes with tears, and my mouth 
with arguments. They were amazed ; 
they were ashamed ; they were melted 
down ; they devoured every word.” 

Wesley was one of the most catholic 
of men. His beautiful sermon on “A 
Catholic Spirit” exemplified his own 
true spirit and uniform practice. He 
thought little of doctrinal differences 
where there was the unity of Christian 
love in the heart. The controversies 
he was compelled to take part in were 
never raised or continued by him on 
high dogmatic or purely theological 
grounds. It was always Antinomianism 
breaking out in practice among those 
under his charge which constrained him 
to enter into controversy. And in his 
controversies he never returned railing 
for railing, or invective for invective. 
His own evangelical theology, neverthe- 
less, was strictly defined. But the faith 
of which he spoke and wrote was always 
“the faith which works by love, and 
purifies the soul.” 

Ono of the griefs of his life was the 
difference, and, for awhile, controversy 
between Whitefield and himself in regard 
to the questions of election and predes- 
tination. But the two great evangelists 
were not very long in agreeing to differ. 
They loved each other dearly. White- 
field appointed Wesley his executor, and 
Wesley preached his funeral sermon. 
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WESLEY'S OLD AGE. 


Wesley’s old ago was in all respects 
remarkable. The once proscribed and 
reviled evangelist, came to be the object 
of almost universal honour. The churches 
had been shut to him for nearly half a 
century; but at length they were opened 
to him on every hand. Bishops paid him 
reverence, clergy flocked to hear him and 
to take part with him in administering 
the Lord’s Supper. His strength, too, his 
activity, the bright intelligence of his 
faculties, seemed to bo almost preter- 
natural, Not until he reached his eighty- 
fifth year do we find an intimation of any 
of the infirmities which belong to old 
ago. But the charm of his old age was 
its happiness and goodness, Alexander 
Knox, the friend of Southey, had been his 
friond for thirty years, and has furnished 
a description of his old age, which forms 
a fine counterpart to Mr. Gambold’s 
picture of him at Oxford as he was fifty 
years before. ‘It would bo far too little 
to say,” writes Mr. Knox, “that it was 
impossible to suspect him of any moral 
taint, for it was obvious that every 
movement bespoke as perfect a con- 
traricty to all that was earthly or 
animal as could be imagined in a mortal 
being. His countenanco, as well as con- 
versation, expressed an habitual gaiety 
of heart, which nothing but conscious 
virtue and innocence could have bestowed. 
My acquaintance with him has done 
more to teach me what a heaven upon 
earth is implied in the maturity of 
Christian piety, than all I have elsewhere 
seen or heard or read, except in the 


sacred volume.” It is no wonder that 
such a man was welcome among the 
pure and good of all ages and of every 
circle, or that children especially loved 
and delighted in him as he loved and 
delighted in them. 


THE END. 


His death was in harmony with his 
life. ‘The best of all is God is with us” 
wero almost his last words. Amd the 
last hymn that ho sung, and tried once 
again to sing when very near his end, 
was the one which begins— 

“T'll praise my Maker while I’ve breath, 

And when my voice is Jost in death, 
Praiso shall employ my nobler powers 

My days of praise shall ne’er be past 

While life and thought and being last, 
Or immortality endures,” 


He died on March 3rd, 1791, heing 
eighty-seven years old. He had preached 
his last sermon on Wednesday the 23rd 
of February. He wrote his last letter on 
Saturday tho 26th. It was addressed 
to William Wilherforco, and was an 
exhortation to him to persevere in his 
public efforts against tho slave-trade. 
His last word was a simple “ farewell,” 
addressed to his old companion Joseph 
Bradford, one of his most faithful and 
best trusted preachers, 

John Wesley lived to sce his society 
established throughout the British Isles, 
America, and the West Indies; to seo his 
ministers numbered by hundreds, and the 
members of his societies by many tens 
of thousands. The Methodist Churches 
of the world are his monument to-day. 

James H. Rice, D.D. 
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ALBERT DÜRER, 
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I, 
DURER’S TIME AND WORK. 


Just some three hundred and seventy 
years ago thero was living in the city 
of Nuremberg a German painter, who, 
scldom as he may be counted among the 
Reformers, was really one of the noblest 
and strongest of them. Though neither 
a preacher nor a writer of theological 
books, ALBERT DÜRER was quite worthy 
to stand beside Luther, or his own gentle 
friend Melanchthon ; and now-a-days it 
would be felt severer loss to have taken 
from us a single etching of the artist 
than many a once famous treatise 
of controversial divinity. In his own 
happy manner, Longfellow has charac- 
terised Diirer—he is the EVANGELIST OF 
Art. While others were expounding the 
Gospel in tract or sermon, he told, in 
pictures, the story of the Cross; and 
the engrossing work of his life was to 
study the Son of Man, and to lead the 
German people to understand Him as 
they had not done before. Nor did he 
live in vain. 
work of human redemption—so full of 
peace for men, but wrought in suffering 
and death—been so nobly portrayed; 
nor has it ever since, perhaps, been 
more worthily conccived. The burghers 
used to boast : 


“ Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land ;” 


and by means of no other agency was its 
touch at once so helpful and so strong 
as through Diirer’s influence in art, when 
the old city gave to the services of 
heavenly truth, the sanctified genius and 
the unresting energics of her greatest son. 

His times, as every one knows, were 
full of trouble and unrest. Just as the 
darkest hour is before the dawn, the 
period immediately before the Reforma- 


Never till then had tho- 


tion was fullest of gloomy fear. The 
unhealthy aud evil ways of the past 
were being found out, and deep cries of 
anger were raised against them; but 
it was hard to find the better path. 
Politically, things seemed to be falling to 
pieces—there was no union of mind in 
Christendom ; and the Turkish terror lay 
like a thunder-cloud all along the East. 
Tho true darkness, however, was in 
man’s heart. Old questions which had 
given trouble for ages to only a few, were 
awaking again and troubling tho whole 
world. Forcenturies people had been con- 
tent to let the Chak deal with the pro- 
blems of Sin and Death; but in Diirer’s 
days conscience had risen in alarm ; even 
Death seemed to have undergone a resur- 
rection, and to have arrayed himself 
in worse terrors than before. The work 
by which most of us remember the name 
of Holbein is his Dance of Death, in which 
the dread Skeleton proves himself tho 
destroyer of every form of human strength 
and loveliness. It is when wo study 
sketches like these that we best under- 
stand the value and the joy of Diirer’s 
art; he also has seen and pondered the 
work of Death, but even more he has 
considered the great Sufferer and the 
mystery of the Cross; and his voice to 
the troubled ago is one of solemn but 
cheerful peace. No one is more grave— 
few more awful in conception than 
Dürer; but no artist is more tender, none 
more nobly wndismayed before any ftar; 
nor is any one more truly the apostle of 
hope. Like his own particular hero, 
St. Paul, whom, with a hand of mature 
power, he has painted, Diirer has risen 
superior to the fear even of Death, for 
he knows whom ho has believed, and 
his strength lies in the joyful assurance 
that nothing can separate from the love 
of God those who are in Christ Jcsus 
the Lord. 
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But now let us go back, in thought, 
to those times of unrest, and follow, as 
we best may, the steps throughout his life 
of the artist Evangelist. We shall begin 
with Nuremberg, then visit with him 
Italy and the Netherlands—studying 
from year to year, as he gives them to 
us, his more notable works. But we 
shall be mostly, in Nuremberg, and thero 
also at the last; for nothing could tempt 
the master to leave his beloved city, and 
nothing now can ever part their names. 


Il. 
CHILDHOOD IN NUREMBERG. 


Albert Diirer was born on a morning 
in May, in the year 1471; to be exact, 
it was Tuesday, the 21st, and tho little 
fellow made his appearance about cleven 
Oclock. At this period his father was 
living in the back part of the house of 
John Pirkheinner, a wealthy citizen, and 
when Albert began to notice what he 
saw out of the window, he found a court- 
yard, and beyond, a wall separating it 
from the street. Four years later, the 
elder Dürer bought a house of his own, 
towhich the little boy, with other house- 
hold valuables, was transferred, and this 
new home was the sceno of his earlier 
days. It stood higher on the hill, look- 
ing on the open spaco before the gates 
of the castle, where several of the cit 
streets meet. It is just at the end of 
this Burgstrasse—the Castle street of so 
many of our English towns—that Diirer’s 
statue now stands; the lad must have 
passed and repassed the spot daily, with 
his little German slate and satchel, when 
vong down to the St. Sebald’s School. 
Farther on you come to the church, the 
towers of which were being raised to 
their present height in Direr’s youth; 
then there are the old streets, quaint and 
Imevular, leading at various points 
towards the city gates and out to the 
level country, which stretches milo on 
mile round the walls. Still farther on, 
and beyond these spaces of pastoral 
country, there are hills covered with 
wool and wilder scenery. Through tho 


city flows the Pegnitz, which, rising in 
the Franconian mountains, joins its 
waters at Furth with those of a larger 
river, and in united flood, to the north- 
ward, joins the Maine. 

The city and all this peaceful country is 
now far enough removed from the centres 
of commercial or intellectual activity ; but 
when Diirer was a boy, Nuremberg was 
itself the central home of German art 
and trade. The streets, to-day so vener- 
able and leisurely, were then alive with 
business ; for tho tharoughfare of Europe 
—as the merchants passed from Venice 
and the East to the great towns of 
Holland—lay through the Franconian 
plain. Nor was it trade alone. Almost 
next door to his father’s stood the house 
of the famous painter, Wolgemuth; a 
little lower lived the scholar Dr. Hart- 
mann Schedel, and the great publisher 
Antony Koburger, who, when Diirer was 
baptised, stood as his godfather, and in 
whose offices, where more than a hundred 
men were employed, the boy may have 
watched and wondered at the new inven- 
tion of Printing. In every street some 
skilfully plicd art found its factories— 
the glass painters and goldsmiths, the 
cunning artisans and engineers on all 
sides toiled in the service of their famous 
town. Albert's own father was a gold- 
smith; and it was but natural that when 
his son came to be some thirteen years 
old, he should strap on his apron and 
learn the ancestral craft. And in 1483, 
or perhaps the following year, wo find 
him among the apprentices, while from 
time to time, through tho noise of work, 
he hears his father’s voice, and feels on 
him his eye of hope and cara. 


TIT. 
APPRENTICE TIME. 


The goldsmith’s workshop can be re- 
called only in fancy; but, by a happy 
fortune, we may still see the very face 
of tho Master’s son. There is in Vienna 
a drawing on prepared paper, on which 
may yet be read, and in his own hand, 
the words, “ I did this likeness of myself 
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from a looking-glass, in 1484, when I 
was yet a child.—Albert Dürer.” The 
words of a lady, one of his latest and 
most warmly appreciative biographers, 
can best describe the face. “It repre- 
sents a handsome yet thoughtful boyish 
countenance, in which we distinctly traco 
the noble features and expression of the 
later Diirer portraits, and in which, in 
spito of its imperfect execution, a certain 
tenderness or melancholy of soul makes 
itself vaguely felt. Tho large soft cyes, 
althonyh incorrectly drawn, gazo out at 
us with a touching yet solemn expression, 
and wo cannot help wondering, as we 
lock at the rough boyish sketch, what 
thoughts wero rising in the young heart 
when it was made. Tho head 1s covered 
with a soft cloth cap, from beneath which 
the long hair, as in the later portraits, 
falls down over the neck and shoulders, 
but is cut straight across the forehead. 
The face torms a soft oval, from which 
the well-formed nose already stands ont 
in a prominent manner, the eyebrows are 
slightly arched, and the full childish lips 
pout out as if waiting to bo kissed, The 
dress is a looso jacket with wide sleeves, 
open in front, and showing the bare 
throat’; one hand only is seen.” } 

So sweet and pure a face must often 
have drawn his father’s and his mother's 
eyes, and there could not but be anxicty 
blending with affection. For the house- 
hold of the elder Diirer, however happy 
it may have been, was sadly familiar 
with death On the long list of his 
brothers’ and sisters’ births, Albert could 
at least count no fewer than seventeen 
names; but after each one, his own and 
two others excepted, there followed, and 
probably at an early age, the record of 
decease. The soft, melancholy eyes had 
already more than once looked on little 
white faces in the coffin, and watched 
the funeral leaving the door. Happily 
for us all, the child of genius as of love 
lived on, and as the years passed, grew 
steadily in a growth worthy of the 
promise of his face. And the same 
cause which tinged his eyo with early 
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softness of sorrow, may have exercised 
a more happy influence. Another 
drawing, dated in the following year, 
possibly indicates that tho familiarity 
with death had turned the boy’s thoughts 
to tho sacred studies to which his man- 
hood gave heart and power. It is a 
sketch of tho Christ as a little child, 
fondling His mother, and fondled by her 
in return. On either Side stands an 
angel; one touches the strings of a lute, 
the other plays in unison a harp of gold. 
The skill of drawing’ for a boy is won- 
derful; but to many the interest of the 
study will be the indication it gives, at 
a period so early, of the tendency of the 
growing mind. : 


IV. 
OLD MICHAEL WOLGEMUTH. 


Let it be remembered that these draw- 
ings are the work, not of a painter’s, but 
a goldsmith’s apprentice, and it cannot 
surprise any one that in a year or two 
Albert pleaded for a change of trade. 
Ho cannot but have watched the busy 
studio of Wolgemuth, only a door or 
two off, and with his own growing pre- 
ference for it, the painter’s calling som 
became the choice of his life. Iis father 
was too discerning to forbid, and on the 
3rd of November, 1486, he bound 
Albert for three years to his famons 
neighbour, who at that time was in the 
height of his reputation, and productive 
energy. A portrait of the old man, by 
his new apprentice, survives; his face 
is keen and serious in expression ; ‘it is 
finely formed, and full of energy ant 
industry, while about the lips lie hints 
of kindly feeling. Under his training 
Albert spent threo years, and his 
own history of his apprenticeship, if 
short, is both expressive and full of 
suggestion. “ During that time Ged 
gave me diligence, so that I learnet 
much, but I had to suffer a great dea 
from the journeymen.” It is one of th 
shadows in many a similar picture—th 
sensitive and conscientious spirit wine 
in uncongenial contact with the coar 
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companionships it cannot avoid, and 
suffers Just in proportion to its capabili- 
ties of purer joy. The rough lads in 
Wolgemuth’s workshop may not havo 
meant to hurt their girl-like and delicate 
companion; but they might possibly 
have discovered that the banter of 
horseplay, which to them was congenial, 
was to another misery. It is in any 
case more than likely that when, at the 
end of his three years’ service, Albert 
took farewell of the studios in the 
Burgstrasse, it was without any special 
regret for the loss of his companions. 
And now came his «ander-jahre, the 
years which the German tradesman, 
after his apprenticeship, gives to travel 
and seeing the world, while working in 
town after town as he passes on. It was 
an April morning, after the Easter of 
1490, when Albert kissed his mother and 
turned his face to the west. Hardly a 
trace remains of these years to guide us 
in following him; but he seems to have 
gone by Colmar and Strassburg to 
Basle and to Venice, then perhaps 
farther towards the east by Gratz and 
Vienna, that he might see the Hunga- 
nan land from which his father came. 
A few works belong to this period, 
among them again a pretty little study 
of the Child-Christ. He has on a tiny 
white shirt, a golden ball is in His 
hand; His eyes are blue as in German 
children, and His face sweet with a 
smile; round Him, and seen through the 
window, is the bright green foliage of 
spring. But the special interest of these 
years of travel—so far as his artistic 
education is concerned—is in his study of 
landscape. As the young painter jour- 
neyed from town to town, now with the 
summer airaround him and tho brilliant 
skies above, and now with head set against 
an autumn gale, he saw and felt as no 
artist had done before, the charm and 
wonder of Nature. To ourselves, long 
familiar in book and magazine, with 
endless sketches of scenery, it may seem 
slight credit to a gifted man that he felt 
the beauty of the hills, and filled his 
portfolio with their forms; but we must 


remember that’ threo hundred years 
and many a skilful master have been 
necessary to teach us to know Nature 
and love her, and that of these many 
masters it is unjust to no one to say 
that Albert Diirer was at onco the 
earliest, and, in many ways, tho best. 
A century before his time, the mild- 
faced saints we still sco m the galleries 
stood against a background of gold ; 
later on we find the hills and rivers 
showing clear against the form—the 
human being set in his own world; but 
tho landscape was formal and unreal, and 
life was wanting in its precise lines. It 
was Diirer who first transferred to the 
picture the very scene he loved and saw, 
and which we feel is full of human reality 
and soul. And thus the importance 
of these years of travel was very great, 
both for himself and for tho higher and 
better education of his times. “It gives 
us a strange feeling if we picture to our- 
selves the German youth, going joyfully 
on his way, over hilland dale, with heart 
and eye ever ready for each new im- 
pression. If he is footsore and weary, 
or if some view has attracted his eye, he 
pauses to rest, and each pause produces 
a picture. Countless people had passed 
the same way before Dürer, but betore 
him none had the eye to see these forms 
and colours, none the hand to arrest 
them on paper. If thoso that came 
after succeeded more easily, the chief 
merit belongs none the less to Durer, 
of being the founder of modern inde- 
pendent landscape painting.” * 


V: 


MARRIED LIFE. 


In the May of 1494 tho artist was 
home again. His father had sent for 
him, and on important business; ho 
was to be married to the handsome 
daughter of Hans Frey, one of their 
neighbours in Nuremberg. In the old 
days in Germany these things were 
managed as we have long ceased to think 
wise—it was a matter rather for the 
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prudent seniors who were thinking of 
their sons and daughters, than for the 
future bridegrooms and brides. In this 
case the elder Dürer and Hans Frey 
seemed to have arranged everything. 
We can only suppose that a young couple 
so handsome, and seemingly so worthy of 
mutual love, could have had no reason- 
able objection to each other. But it is 
here that we mect one of the most pain- 
ful and difficult parts of the artist’s life. 
When, more than thirty years after- 
wards, Dürer died, his closest friend wrote 
indignantly accusing his wife, whose 
narrow, unsympathetic mind, and nag- 
ging temper had, he said, embittered all 
her husband’s days, and brought him to 
a too early grave. It was a deplorable 
accusation, and by Diirer’s ablest biogra- 
pher it has been earnestly scouted, but 
others as competent to weigh theevidence, 
have been unable to remove the vague 
suspicion of there being underneath the 
charge a basis of truth. A pleasing face 
is a very slight guaranteo for a kindly 
and unselfish heart; and many a mind, 
much less refined than Diirer’s, has 
suffered in uncomplaining discomfort 
for a lifetime what heedless bitterness 
daily inflicts, and wounded sensibility 
never rescnts, except in the pained silence 
which to some may look like sullenness, 
but which is only the quietness in which 
a mortally wounded affection dics. And 
there are too good reasons fur, at least, 
the fear that the artist’s house in Nurem- 
berg was not without a chill irksome- 
ness to its master, Which threw him all 
the more into the arms of such friends 
as Pirkheimer or Camerarius, to whom 
he could talk with genial freedom and 
hearty abundance of mirth. Yet we 
must not think that “ My Agnes,” whom 
her husband several times sketched, was a 
scolding virago, or in the silent depth of 
his heart, unbeloved. It may be enough 
to say that she was a German housewite, 
thrifty and practical and prosaic, while 
Albert was com pact of mystic imagination 
and tender melancholy. And there never 
was a baby’s voice heard in the home, 
for the marriage was childless. 


VI. 
THE APOCALYPSE. 


The winter of 1494 found Diirer fairly 
at work, in his own studio, in his father’s 
house. ‘The history of the few years 
which follow cannot be fully told; he 
was busied, as Wolgemuth had been, in 
painting the large altar pieces which 
still draw art students to Dresden or 
Munich ; but these paintings, though full 
of interest, give slight promise of the 
master’s later and truer work. During 
the intervals of his busy days he secs 
to have employed himself in landscape 
sketching in the vicinity of Nurem- 
berg, and these careful drawings still 
charm the eye, and recall the city and 
surroundings as the burghers knew them 
in these old days. One of the sketches 
is of the churchyard of St. John’s, where 
Diirer’s body was at length laid in rest. 
But in 1498, when he was twenty-seven 
years old, Dürer published a series of 
largo woodcuts, in which his peculiar 
genius shows itself first with impressive 
distinctness, and which still exercise on 
those who appreciatively study them 
a strong influence. These are his illus- 
trations of the Revelation of St. John. 

It may have been to Diirer practically 
a new book—it was not every one to 
whom the wonders of the seer were 
familiar as they are now—and assuredly 
to the German people his own awful 
and mystcrious pictures were themselves 
an apocalypse. Let it be remembered that 
the young artist issued his studies nearly 
twenty years before Luther's theses were 
nailed on the church door at Wittenberg ; 
let it also be remembered that from side 
to side of Europe all the air was troubled 
with voices and vague fears of coming 
change. ‘There had been terrible pesti- 
lences—Black Deaths—in which multi- 
tudes died miserably; there had been de- 
structive warsand apprehensions of worse; 
while the whole kingdom of men’s beliefs 
and opinions was in a stato of anarchy. 
At such a time there was something at 
once opportune and sulumnising in the 
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opening of the door of Heaven; and the 
revealing to the commonest, who had eyes 
to see, the acts of that tremendous drama, 
which, with alternately pausing and 
bounding heart-beats, the watcher saw in 
his solitude in Patmos. Worthy first fruits 
it assuredly was of that intellect which 
ever dwelt with thoughts of the unscen, 
and which, like the inspired mind of 
John himself, beheld the vision that he 
night make it known to his times. 

In the first of these large and boldly- 
drawn woodcuts we see the suffering 
St. John. There is a tradition that he 
was put into a caldron of boiling oil; and 
Dürer has taken the common story and 
set it expressively forth. The face of the 
sufferer 1s agonised, but full of resigned 
devotion, and the spectators, who stand 
closely round watching, seem to fecl how 
great itisso todie. But at the turning of 
the page there is a change ;—the martyr 
is again here; but now with face renewed 
in the nobleness of heaven, and, with 
tresses of rich hair on his shoulders, 
quite like Diirer’s own, he is kneeling 
awe-struck before his Lord in glory, 
whose face is as a flame of fire, while 
His strong right hand holds the seven 
stars. The next cut exhibits the opened 
heaven ; here are the elders and the living 
creatures full of eyes, circling the throne 
of jasper and sardius-stone with its 
emerald rainbow round the Divine Form, 
while the apostle—here and all through 
the book young and beantiful—gazes 
at the vision through the unclosed 
door. Beneath this cloudly scene Dürer 
has sketched a calm landscape of tho 
carth—the shores of a Jake, with castles 
and towers and wooded mountains, “a 
picture of the peace that reigns where 
man is not, and where suffering is un- 
known.” 

The next cut is one of tho most vigor- 
ously and solemnly conceived. Four 
horsemen gallop with heavy plunge from 
left to right. One of them is the shrunk 
and shambling but dread form of Death, 
whoswings his weapon against the falling 
human forms below him, and from whose 
open mouth we seem to hear his own fatal 


cry of fear. The others, though more 
human, are impressive from their force 
and solemnity ; we see the balance held 
in the strong hand, the sword and tho 
arrow set against the bow. In the sixth 
cut is a multitude of heavenly forms, 
the hundred and forty and four thousand, 
who kneel to receive each in his fore- 
head the mark of the Lamb. Beside, 
and silently waiting for the tremendous 
orders from the throne, stand the four 
great angels; they are like men, with 
strong vulturo wings, and faces rather of 
age than youth, bony and strong, and 
gloomily stern and resolute. In the next 
cut the command to slay has been given, 
and these four portentous forms, an hour 
ago so still, are now almost maddened in 
the energy of destruction. Ono seizcs a 
woman, flying hopelessly, by the hair; 
another has crushed a mob of shrieking 
creatures to the ground; to tho left a 
horse with his rider springs away 
but in vain from the fatal archangel 
blades. Very similar to this cut is the 
eleventh, in which Michael and his 
mighty helpers drive down at the spear 
point the brutal forms of the evil angels; 
but in this case the only indication of 
humanity is the a lal sca-scene and 
shore with which Dürer has filled the 
lower part of the sheet. The thirteenth 
vision reveals the elect with the palm- 
branches, a crowd of human and angelic 
beings, the former with crowns, and 
bearing in their hands their pledges of 
victory. Below and in the front, John 
is listening whilo the vision is explained ; 
he is very noticeablo in his youthful 
beauty, and his head is covered with 
the glory of his abundant hair. In this, 
asin tho second cut, there is a glimpse 
of far-away scenery of the earth A 
pago further on we see the old dragon 
crushed into the narrow pit of his doom, 
and in the last a peaceful and pleasant 
city on a hill is pointed out to the 
apostle by an angel, who stands with him 
on a mountain to tho right. It is tho 
New Jerusalem, into which, past the 
angel who guards its gate, nothing un- 
holy can enter, and it is the home of 
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the happy martyr, who in the first page 
we saw in the agony of death, but who 
now looks with eager wonder and joy 
on the home of his undisturbed victory 
and repose. 


VII. 
VISIT TO VENICE. 


This noble book, however rudely 
conceived in many details, and noticeably 
behind the work of later years, is yet 
a not unworthy expression of Diirer’s 
grave and spiritual mind. We know he 
had soon after this time begun to work 
on his studies of our Lord as suffering ; 
but these were not issued in complete 
form till much later. Many works of 
these years concern us less, and cannot 
be alluded to here; but they give their 
own evidence to the master’s industry, 
and still more to his restless efforts after 
self-improvement. Let us for a moment 
leave the studio and the routine of 
artistic employments, and follow Diirer, 
when, in 1506, he started for Venice. 

It is one of the miseries of success 
such as his, that it excites both jealousy 
and fraud; and ho was no exception to 
the rule. An Italian painter, Marc 
Antonio, had been systematically repro- 
ducing Diirer’s studies in the Lord’s 
Passion as his own, and the immediate 
cause of the visit to Venice seems to 
have been the necessity of dealing with 
such unhandsome piracy. But there were 
other inducements. For some years the 
artist's health had been broken, and he may 
have cared little to stay in Nuremberg 
when the plague broko out in the city; 
there were also good prospects of extend- 
ing profitably his reputation and trade. 
Accordingly, some time about the suin- 
mer of 1506, the German painter—him- 
self handsomer than any of his figures, 
—attracted the gaze of the citizens of 
Venice and compelled its artists’ re- 
spectful attention. But, if sufficiently 
jealous, they seemed not unwilling to do 
abundant honour to tho distinguished 
stranger. Dürer himself was delighted. 
“ How shall I ever come home again,” 


he jests' to Pirkheimer; “here I am a 
gentleman, with you I am but a hanger- 
on—a poor painter, hard up for money.” 
His country-people in Venice were 
naturally proud of their magnificent 
Nuremberger, and rejoiced in his merited 
honours. One of his objects in visiting 
them was to paint for the Chapel, 
connected with their Exchange, a sacred 
picture ; and when, after five months of 
absorbing work, the famous Feast of the 
Rose Garlands was set up in its place, 
the brilliant and masterly work was at 
once the envy of the Italian artists, 
and the boast of their northern rivals. 
Seldom, indeed, does Diirer seem to 
have thrown himself into his tasks with 
prouder assurance of his strength, and 
in only a few instances did he excel in 
conception and in execution the fine 
study of which the damaged remains 
now rest in the Barberini in Vienna. 

A little bundle of letters, discovered 
in an old house in Nuremberg, throw an 
interesting light on this period. They 
are from Diirer to his devoted friend 
Willibald Pirkheimer, who has been 
mentioned once or twice already. Pirk- 
heimer was one of the great Human- 
ists of Germany—a superior scholar, an 
able man, full of strong impulses, but 
jovial and generous, and to Direr from 
youth onwards, the one closest and 
truest friend. It appears that he had 
lent the artist a sum of money, perhaps 
to help him to visit the south; and he 
was eager to get whatever could be picked 
up in tho way of curiosities or literary 
valuables—Greek books, gems, Persian 
carpets, raro ornaments of every kind. 
The letters are filled with references to 
these and similar things; and they contain 
frequent accounts of the blended com- 
pliments and jealousies Dürer was ex- 
periencing in his new home. Ono thing 
is evident, he was in greatly heightened 
spirits and evident enjoyment, he is 
full of banter and jest; but while much 
of all this is but the effervescence of 
his mind, there are elsewhere quieter 
revelations of his graver self. “1 pray 
God in the matter vf health, yours may 
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be better than mine. .. As for the 
books you ordered I havo sent them; if 
you want anything else let me know. 
I wish I could serve you better; it 
would be a great pleasuro to me. I 
daro say I think oftener than you do of 
the money I owe, and will honourably 
return with thankfulness, when God 
helps me home again... I wish you 
were in Venice! There aro many fine 
fellows among the painters, who get 
more and more friendly with me, it 
holds one’s heart up—all wishing me 
well, and full of courtesy ; on the other 
hand, there are some of the falsest people 
alive. ... We are both so well off, and 
think so much of ourselves naturally, 
I with my pictures, you with your 
wisdom, that when the crowd glorify us 
we keep our chins in the air, while per- 
haps some one is making sport of us 
behind our back. Don’t let us believe all 
the praises we get.” Nor does he ever 


seem able to get rid of an anxiety, lest his 


talented and warm-blooded correspondent 
might suffer his “ wisdom ” to be over- 
borne by his love for enjoyments, of which 
he was only too fond. Theso almost 
too frank remonstrances, however dis- 
guised with friendly jokes, reveal an 
affection to his friend which Pirkheimer 
was too generous not to appreciate. 
Direr is, indeed, like his own ideal, 
whom in his quaint verses he loved to 
sketch. 
“Whoever is thy worthy friend 
Employs no arts, no selfish cnd 
Is his; he tries to keep you straight, 
Walks not before, is not too late, 
Nor leaves thee in thy needs; his hand 
Is armed, when you in battle stand. 
He never makes you feel how strong 
And good he is, though you be wrong. 
To honour such a friend take heed, 
Let nothing part you word or deed, 
He is the gift of God; you must 
Do nothing to impair the trust.” 


At length he turned his face north- 
ward, notaltogether sorry, we may believe, 
to sce the German hills again, and fall 
into the work which after all was his 
highest and surest joy. It was delight- 
ful to taste the stimulating popularity 


and to share in the cultured society of 
Italy for awhile; but Dūrer was far too 
truo a Nuremberger to live long away 
from the old city. Ho had learned 
something of the methods of 'Transalpine 
art, and now, with a richer knowledgo 
and confirmed views of his own work, 
he will bring to an end what he has 
begun. 


VIII. 
THE SUFFERING CHRIST. 


This may be the most fitting placo to 
refer to Direr’s work illustrating our 
Lord’s sufferings and death. No one 
knew better how unimportant tho 
common subjects of artistic treatment are, 
when compared with the events of tho 
Divine tragedy. In point of fact, all his 
work turned to this central object, and 
the books which he gave his country on 
the Dying Christ, are Art's noblest 
Gospels. Four times at least, not to 
mention innumerable lesser studies and 
larger church paintings, Direr deline- 
ated the incidents of the Redeemer’s 
death; and to this day no worthier 
studies have illustrated that ever-absorb- 
ing theme. Some readers of this sketch 
may have scen a little book published in 
1844 by Archdeacon Allen, ‘The Little 
Passion ’—in which thirty-two of the 
original woodcuts have been reproduced. 
These were first issued complete in 1509. 
Another series of woodcuts, much in- 
creased in size, and twelve in number, 
is known as ‘The Greater Passion,’ in 
which, with impressive largeness and 
solemnity of spirit, the great history is 
retraced. A third treatment is in The 
Passion in Copper, a series of little 
works powerfully conceived and etched, 
and of which Mr. William B. Scott, 
himself an artist not incompetent to 
estimate Diirer, has said that they can 
never bo worthily estimated, nor even 
either superseded or excelled. The 
‘Green Passion,’ a fourth group of studics, 
done on prepared green paper, reviews 
the same history, and with many en- 
riching modifications, and suggestions. 


Io 


To this enumeration might be added the 
‘Life of the Virgin,’ “a beautiful epic 
poem,” in which, while the story of the 
Lord’s mother is told as it never has 
been before, the real subject and centre 
of interest is her Son. 

To describo these drawings is impossi- 
ble, nor, did they he before us, would 
any study do them justice, except that 
which is most patient and reverent. 
Unlike the many weak and sentimental 
conceptions of later times, these are 
severely gravo and = intensely real. 
Diirer could not idealise the story, and he 
understood its Divine mystery best, when 
thinking of it as transacted in actual 
human life, such as it was known to 
himself and his times. Jlence his sol- 
diers are Germans in tho armour of his 
day; the Pharisees wear tho turbans of 
the Turk; and the common people of 
Jerusalem were just those Diirer could 
sketch from the window of his own 
house in Nuremberg. And the people of 
the Fatherland understood it all. Thero 
was no unreality here; no slim saints, 
such as men had never seen; no distant 
world they could not think of as their 
own. Many a rough Saxon and Flemish 
householder must have bent over these 
homely and powerful pictures with a 
new feeling of earnestness and awe; and 
many a youthful heart must have been 
touched by the wondrously vivid pan- 
orama of Redemption. We have since 
grown more scrupulously consistent with 
history ; our Passion studies are now 
faithfully Oriental in their details, as 
befits the truth; yet it may be doubted 
whether many an English peasant would 
not still understand it far better if the 
scenery were brought nearer home, and 
the story of the Cross were told him as 
it might have happened in England, and 
in his own days. 

' One eminent service rendered by 
Dürer in theso works is the nobler 
conceptions he has given us of the Lord. 
In earlier art He is tho amiable Sufferer ; 
but the figure is often soulless and often 
weak; the highest conception did not 
riso above gentle endurance. But the 
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Christ of Diirer is heroic in form and 
expression, as well as in power of bearing 
agony; Ho is Strength, enduring pain 
for love of men. .In these curious Pas- 
sion-scenes, Where everywhere pinched 
and wretched forms and faces recur 
among the Pharisees and the crowd, 
tho Christ is ever a majestic form, 
and Ilis ampler and statelier physique 
is equalled by the Divine grandeur of 
the revelations of His soul. A similar 
service has been rendered to His gentle 
mother. The pretty or the feeble Ma- 
donnas of Italian art—copied often from 
the most unworthy models—appear no 
more with Diirer, he has discarded the 
venal goddess, and shown us a true and 
tender woman. Nothing can be more 
simply natural than many of his sketches 
of the mother of the Lord ; nor has Dürer 
ever seemed more at home than when 
delineating her fondness for her little 
Child, when Ile nestled an infant on 
her knee; or her true and natural agony 
of affection when broken-hearted she 
watched Him on the cross, or swooned 
when His body was laid in the sepul- 
chre. Noone who has studied one cut 
in tho series—the seventeenth—that in 
Which the Lord takes leave of Mary 
before the end, can ever forgot or disown 
its power to impress. Ho is standing 
with uplifted hand of solemn blessing, 
and face of settled and serious, but heroic . 
calm, while to the left, with a touch- 
ing and natural misery, His mother 
sinks into an attendant’s arms. No 
one can misunderstand the simple 
pathos of the scene, or fail to feel it, 
and this, surely, is for the artist to 
have his highest reward. 


IX. 
THE KNIGHT. 


This great series, in which Diirer’s 
work on our Lord, as Suffering Redeemer, 
is most fully embodied, appeared in 
complete furm in 1511. The year but 
one afterwards, 1513, he produced one 
of his most impressive, but most enig- 
matical studies, the well-known engrav- 
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ing of The Knight, Death, and the 
Devil, No sketch of Diirer can overlook 
this dark and solemn pictured parable. 

It is not much larger than this page. 
A knight in armour, on his strong horse, 
rides towards the left, filling nearly all 
the space. Behind him, on tbe other 
side from your eye, is a brutal form—Sin 
or the Devil; beside his horse’s head is 
a gloomy skeleton mounted. The place 
is a narrow pass between rocks; beyond, 
on a mountain top, there is a towered 
Castle, 

To some critics this is a Nemesis; the 
horseman is a robber, who is in the 
power of the awful revengers Hell and 
the Grave. But a far more widely 
accepted view is that the knight is an 
embodiment of Christian Fortitude and 
Faith disdaining his ghostly foes. Let 
us listen to Mr. Ruskin while he in-, 
terprets the allegory. 

“Death is grey-haired and crowned, 
serpents wreathed about his crown (the 
sting of death involved in the kingly 
power). He holds up the hour-glass and 
looks earnestly in the knights face. 
Behind him follows Sin, but Sin power- 
less; he has been conquered and passed 
by, but follows yet, watching, if any way 
of assault remains. On his forehead aro 
two horns—I think of sea-shell—to indi- 
cate his instability and insatiableness. 
He has also the twisted horns of a ram 
for stubbornness; the ears of an ass, tho 
snout of a swine, the hoof of a goat. 
Torn wings hang useless from his shoul- 
ders, and he carries a spear with two 
hoks, for catching as well as wounding. 
The knight does not heed him, nor even 
Death, though he is conscious of tho 
presence of this last. He rides quietly, 
his bridle firm in his hand, and his lips 
set close in a slight scornful smile, for 
he hears what Death is saying, and hcars 
1t as the word of a messenger who brings 
pleasaut tidings, thinking to bring evil 
ones. A little branch of delicate heath 
is twisted round his helmet. His horse 
trots proudly and straight ; its head high, 
and with a cluster of oak on the brow, 
where on the fiend’s brow is the sca- 


IT 


shell horn. But the horse of Death stoops 
his head, and its rein catches tho little 
bell which hangs from the knight's 
horse’s bridle, making it toll as a passing 
bell ... So, Dürer declares the sad 
but unsullied conquest over Death tho 
Tempter, the sad but enduring conquest 


‘over Death the Destroyer.” } 


A noble parablo for those times of 
conflict and temptation; nor is it less 
needful for ourown. “ Aro not Death and 
the Devil the constant companions of 
evtry man in his journey through life? 
The sand in the hour-glass of our lives, 
is it not ever flowing, and does not Death 
await us at cvery turnin our road? Evil 
thoughts likewise, animal desires, and 
selfish aims—are they not perpetually 
rising in our minds, so that we need 
every instant to say, ‘Get theo behind 
me, Satan?’ and is not the victory to 
him who goes on steadily in the path 
of duty, nor swerves to the right hand 
nor the left in his course through tho 
narrow pass of lifo?” ? . 


| X. 
THE MELANCOLIA. 


The following year produced another 
parable as difficult but as profound as 
this. Tho Melancolia of Dürer is perhaps 
his most popular work. On the right 
you seo a woman in German housewife 
dress, but with angel wings, sitting, 
her head resting heavily on her hand, 
and her faco dark with solemn thought. 
Round her feet lie instruments of human 
toil—tho saw and plane, a sphere and 
measuring rule, and beyond a crucible is 
on the fire. Beside her, and on a mill- 
stone, which leans against the base of a 
column, a little winged boy seems en- 
gaged in study. Against the column 
hang a balance, a bell, an hour-glass, 
and a quadrant tablo of figures. In tho 
distance, and far off, the sea lies still as 
a lake of glass around the wooded shores. 
The sky flames with a comet—portent 
of fear; but above is a rainbow. 


1 Modern Painters, vol. iii. p. 256. 
2 Mrs. Heaton’s Dürer, p. 182 (2nd Ed.). 
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What thoughts were in Direr’s mind 
when this strange study grew under his 
hand? Is this“ Human Reason in despair 

_at the limits imposed upon her power?” ! 
'Is she the genuino Melancholy, ombodi- 
ment of the word which is engraved on 


a scroll in the design, weary with all ` 
the work done under the sun, and full 


of the sense of vanity of vanities? Is 
this the life and work of man bitterly 
portrayed—the comet of destruction in 
its sky; the bell for death as well as 
marriage ; the figures which, count them 
as you will, come to the samo sum in 
the end ; the hour-glass that tells of the 
flying, wasting, weary day—while over 
Mall broods the angel of Disappoint- 
ment and Despair? Or is it not rather 
an allegory of Strength and Hope? Is not 
this the Human Soul, grave, even to weary 
sorrowfulness, but neither disheartened 
nor dismayed ? Sho is strong in build 
and limb; she has the wings of an angel, 
her arm leans on a book, her hand holds 
the compasses of calculating truth, and 
her brow is wreathed with the crisp and 
bright spleenwort of tho spring. She 
has seen the hour-glass and the bell; 
they say, * Whatsoever thy hand finds to 
do, doit with thy might.” It is a weary 
world, and in all strength is labour and 
sorrow ; but is she not learning that in 
wise labour and sorrow there is strength,? 
and will she not rise again to work as 
she has done before? Thereis no skeleton 
in this picture, nor any demon’s face of 
fear ; and in the sky, spanning both sea 
and comet with its mighty arch, there 
is the rainbow—pledgo of covenant with 
God, and of man’s indestructible hope. 
Surely this also is work worthy of 
Diirer’s passionate spirit; a welcome and 
an inspiring message of checr, to his own 
and to every time. The melody of the 
great ninetieth Psalm is in this en- 
graving; it has the solemn dirges of 
man’s mortality, but its close and its true 
spirit is a prayer for the beauty of the 
Lord God to rest on us, and His blessing 
on the work of our hands. 


! Thausing, ? Ruskin, 


XI; 
TOUR IN THE NETIIERLANDS. 


In the year 1519 the Emperor Maxi- 
milian died. Ile had been Diirer’s friend, 
and his death gave the artist some 
natural anxiety about his position under 
his successor, who soon was known to be 
Charles V. Asin the case of the journey 
to Venice, various reasons combined 
with the leading one to make a visit to 
the Netherlands a matter of prudence 
and advantage, and on the 12th of July, 
1520, the artist, with his wife and her 
servant Susanna, started for Antwerp. A 
journal of this and the following year 
makesthem perhaps the portion of Diirer's 
history, concerning which we know the 
most. 

For a poctic mind to indite it seems cer- 
tainly a prosaic diary. Unless the credit 
is due to his practical wife Direr appears 
a model of practical management. ‘There 
is not a shilling expended which is not 
duly entered in its place. Stage by stage 
wecan fullow him, as he passes from one 
town to another; and the old sixteenth- 
century life and manners are photo- 
graphed in his notes of the ways of the 
collectors of tolls, the innkeepers and 
artists, the higher folk in the cities, and 
the passengers on the barges as they 
fluated lazily down the Maine. We 
seo with him the splendid procession 
at Antwerp when tho Feast of the An- 
nunciation was held on August 29th—the 
“troop of very brave folk, all dressed in 
the most magnificent and costly man- 
ner,” and fancy we can hear again “ the 
German pipers and drummers, who piped 
and drummed their loudest,” while “ long 
silver trumpets of the old Frankish fash- 
jion ” added to the martial blare. It was 
at Antwerp,a few days before this, that 
the painters invited Dürer to dine with 
them in their Hall, with his wife and 
servant. “Everything there was of 
silver and other costly ornamentation, 
and extremely costly viands. All the 
painters? wives were there, and when I 
was conducted to the table all the people 
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stood up on each side, as if I had been a 
great lord. There were amongst them 
many persons of distinction, who all 
bowed low, and in the most humble 
manner testified their pleasure at sce- 
ing me.” This is a specimen of the 
way in which Direr was féted and 
complimented wherever he went. His 
mute lay by Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
and Cologne to Antwerp’; he visited 
afterwards Brussels, Ghent, and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The description in his journal 
of all these places, if matter-of-fact, is 
vivid, like his own etching in its minute 
and graphic detail. Every page is full 
of items of money matters, the endless 
invitations to dinners and suppers, the 
wonders of the buildings he saw; while 
every natural curiosity is chronicled 
withevidentinterest. Greatest in every 
sense among these natural marvels was 
a whale, which had been stranded on 
the coast, and though the scason was 
unfavourable, and tho travelling hard, 
nothing could prevent him going to 
ee the helpless monster. He bought 
himself a thick rug to keep cut the chilly 
.dainps, and arrived at length on fhe 
shore; but it must have been a miserable 
disippointment to hear that the tido 
hal carried the huge fish out vo sca again. 

At length, after many experiences, 
beth of hardship and luxury, when the 
autumn of 1521 was mellowing Fran- 
conia, he returned home. “The return 
of Direr, with his female belongings, 
Parroquets in cages, small tortoises, aud 
all the curious and sumptuous gatherings 
which he and his wife had made, must 
have been an event in Nuremberg. His 
Oriental objects, Calcutta specimens, 
natural history curiosities never before 
scen there, would supply amusement for 
some time to come.” } 


XII. 


LUTHER AND THE REFORMATION. 


By this time the Reformation had 
grown into a great reality. It was con- 
sistent with the high spirit and intel- 


1 W. B. Scott’s Dürer. 


lectual character of Nuremberg that it 
was the first free city to join the new 
movement; and it was no less character- 
istic of the artist, that he was among 
the earliest to show his sympathy with 
Luther. His friend, Pirkheimer, after 
tho Leipsig Controversy of 1524, had 
published a jovial satiro against Eck, 
and Spengler, “the true Reformer of 
Nuremberg,” a devout and able man, had 
taken his place on the same side. One 
of his earlier works, An Exhortation to 
a Virtuous Life, is dedicated to Diirer, 
as being himself a model and examplo 
of a better way of living; and no one 
who knew the artist’s mind could doubt 
that in such a struggle as engaged his 
friends, he would be heartily at one 
with them. For Luther he had a long- 
standing admiration, and nothing better 
expresses Diirer’s spiritual character 
then his entry in his Netherland Journal 
when he heard of Luther’s captivity, or, 
as he feared, his death: “So this man, 
enlightened by tho Holy Ghost to be 
the continuer of the true faith, has 
disappeared. Have they murdered him ? 
I do not know. If he has suffered, it is 
for the Christian truth against the un- 
christian papacy, which works against 
the freedom of Christ, exacting from 
us onr blood and sweat, therewith to 
nourish itself in idleness, while tho 
people famish. It is very sad and heavy 
to me that God allows so much false 
teaching and blindness in men we call 
Fathers, and permits the excellent 
worth of religion to be falsified and 
removed. God of Heaven, have pity on 
us! ... O God, never wero men 
so cruelly put down under human laws 
as under those of the Roman Chair, men 
who, redeemed by Thy precious blood, 
ought to be free Christians, O Ifeavenly 
Father, pour into our hearts by Thy Son 
the light that will guide us, and show 
us the true leader, that we may leave the 
false guides with a clear conscience, and 
serve Thee with the joy of our hearts. . . 
As Jerusalem was destroyed of old, so 
destroy with Thy power the Chair of 
Rome. Give us a new Jcrusalem, adurned 
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with the splondours as written in the 
Apocalypse, a new Evangel, cleared of 
human commentaries.” 

These indignant and sorrowful words 
of the great artist show how he sym- 
pathised with tho gallant theologian of 
Wittenberg, and noone read with deeper 
interest than he did the successive trac- 
tates of Luther. Their clear statements 
of gospel truth—so bold and plain— 
greatly charmed him; and he trembled 
to think a teacher so valuable should be 
sacrificed, and the new Evangelical day, 
with all its splendid promise, be over- 
east. “If we have lost this man, who 
has written more clearly than any other 
has done for the last 140 years (since 
Wycliffe), and to whom thou gavest such 
an evangelical spirit, we beseech thee, O 
Heavenly Father, to bestow Thy Holy 
Spirit once more upon one who will 
eather together again from all parts 
Thy Holy Christian Church, so that we 
may again live together in Christian 
unity; and that all unbelievers, such as 
Turks, heathens, and Indians, may turn 
willingly to us on account of our good 
works, and accept the Christian faith.” 
And then he turned wistfully to Erasmus, 
and implored him to consecrate his 
abilities and learning to the service of 
his Lord. ‘Listen, soldicr of Christ! 
ride forth beside the Lord Jesus, defend 
the truth, and win the martyr’s crown. 
... And if thou here below becomest 
like thy Master Christ, and sufferest 
shame from lying tongues, and shouldst 
even die a little while sooner, then wilt 
thou sooner pass from death unto life. 
. © © O Erasmus, stand by us!” It was a 
stirring eall; pity only that it fell on 
ears which heard so indistinctly the 
nobler voices of his time. 


XIII. 
LATER YEARS IN NUREMBERG. 


But among the Reformers, Diirer’s 
special friend was Melanchthon. Like 
himself, gentle and liberal, but high and 
serious in temper, the scholar could not 
but impress him deeply, and the best 


portrait of Melanchthon is that which 
Dürer engraved two years before his own 
death. The friendship between these 
two rarely gifted men seems to havo 
ripened in tho years 1525 and 1526, 
when Melanchthon visited Nuremberg, 
and joined for a littlo the circle, of 
which the painter, even moro than 
Pirkleimer himeclt was the centre. 
This was only shortly before Diirer’s 
death. But if comparatively brief, this 
fuller intimacy was thorough ; and never 
has any praise been given to Dürer equal 
to the affectionate and pithy sentence of 
Melanchthon’s: “Iis art, great as it 
was, was his least merit.” 

The occasion of Melanchthon’s visit 
to Nuremberg in May 1526 was a 
pleasant one; ho’had come to inaugurate 
a new popular college, in which the 
German youth might be taught, and in 
nobler ways than of old, the various 
learning which is the State’s true orna- 
ment and defence. Melanchthon’s open- 
ing lecture may still be read, and as he 
listened to its graceful eloquence, Dürer 
must have felt hearty regret that his 
friend must leave them so soon, and visit 
them so seldom. But while the Re- 
former could not, as he had been urged 
to do, mako Nuremberg his home, he 
had made some compensation by giving 
to the new Gymnasium as its Rector his 
friend Camerarius, and by commending 
to its other chairs men who greatly 
enriched the better society of the city. 
The Professors, with a few others, formed 
a friendly society, and if Dürer did not 
always dine with them when they met 
round some hospitable table, we may 
be sure that often in these old Nurem- 
berg days, when Pirkhcimer and Dürer 
planned a pleasant evening, that they 
might freely talk over the things nearest 
their heart, they soon learned to invite 
Rector Kammermeister? and Eoban 
IIcsse, two of Mclanchthon’s closest 
friends, and both ultimately friends also 
of Dürer. 

In many ways Camcrarius wasa second, 
if a lesser Melanchthon. Like his great 


? Camerarius. 
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associate, he was a true Humanist, who, 
loving classical learning specially, loved 
also every liberal art; but who knew 
that the most exccllent of all the 
sciences was the knowledge of Jesus. 
In the Gymnasium he was Professor of 
Greek, as well as Rector, and his numer- 
ous editions of classical authors indicate 
how substantially he served the cause of 
learning, and proved himself no un- 
worthy ally of the Preceptor of Germany. 
These professional books are long since 
forgotten; but other writings are still 
vital and instructive—his is the Life of 
Melanchthon we can least of all dis- 
pense with; and he has performed the 
same affectionate service for Eoban 
Hesse, with whom in Nuremberg he 
passed so many enjoyablo days. Even 
the artists memory is indebted to tho 
excellent Rector; he edited, with 
reverent care, Diirer’s Treatise On 
Proportion, and described in admiring 
words, which themselves form a portrait, 
the appearance and the manner, so 
courtly yet so winning, of the famous 
painter. Quite of another mould, yet 
hardly less loveable, was the Professor 
of Poetry. Eoban Hesse was tall and of 
fine form, with all a poet’s unpractical 
and erratic ways, yet guileless and 
simple as a child; and, with his blended 
genius and joviality, it was no wonder 
Durer admired him, and as a token of 
his regard painted his portrait. But 
EoLan was not a fluent versifier only; 
he had in his own days, in Germany 
and abroad, the reputation of being 
the first poet of his country ; and it was 
no small matter for the Reformation 
that so notable a man was its friend. 
His last days are illuminated by a 
touching incident. He had lain for a 
long time in silence, when he suddenly 
said he would go up to his Lord. They 
thought the poet’s mind was wandering; 
but his words had a deeper meaning, 
aud soon after he died. 

Such were some of the friends with 
whom, along with the older companions 
of his heart, Dürer passed his latest 
years. They cannot have been years 


without much high solaco and enjoy- 
ment. Ilis own health was indeed fail- 
ing; but his spiritual character seems 
to have, in proportion, developed and 
deepened. These were the years when 
he was maturing some books for the 
press, in which we possess some of the 
most precious fruits of his long and 
silent thought. Nobly does he speak 
of tho art he loved. Human beauty is, 
he says, the highest; but no one can 
say assuredly what is its finest form. 
God alone knows that, and he to whom 
He will reveal it. “Never imagine to 
thysclf thou canst make anything better 
than God has made it. . . . No man can 
ever execute a beautiful picture relying 
on his own imagination, unless he has 
stored his mind from a study of divine 
work in nature. ... The mysterious 
treasure laid up in the heart is made 
known by the man’s work”—for the 
mind and heart must be in union 
with the life and power of God, and 
then the artists hand will form that 
thing of beauty which is indeed a joy 


for ever. 
XIV. 
WORK OF THE LAST YEARS. 


But now once again, and before the 
close, let us leave the outer life and turn 
to some of the works which have preserved 
Dürers name. Of the great paintings, 
such as The Adoration of the Trinity, 
and the All Saints, which still, with 
faded glory, illuminate the places of 
their rest, little can be said hero. Tho 
last years are remarkable, chiefly by the 
portraits, and by the latest master- 
pieco of Diirer’s conception and skill, 
The Four Apostles. ‘The portraits best 
known to us, and most interesting to 
Englishmen, are those of Melanchthon 
—copied for a Tract in this series— 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony, Pirk- 
heimer, and Erasmus. The execution of 
these heads is exceedingly able ; so long 
as they remain, we may be said to know 
what manner of men their originals 
were :—Frederick, with his powerful and 
noble air; Pirkheimer, coarse yet gencr- 
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ous; the cold, masterful look of the scholar 
of Rotterdam contrasting with the eager 
refinement of the Professor of Greck at 
Wittenberg; while, fit companion for 
such or greater friends, now in the 
glory of his youth, and, later, in the 
gravo nobility of his manhood, we can 
recall, as if we knew him, the artist’s own 
incomparable form. 

In 1526 Direr finished, and formally 
presented to his native city, his great 
Four Apostles—the picture in which his 
study of spiritual truth, as embodied in 
human forms, seems to be at its highest. 
The figures are life-size, on tall panels 
two by two; John is beside Peter, and 
Mark is seen behind Paul. “In the 
delicate moulding of St. John’s fair 
head, a resemblance has been discovered 
to Melanchthon. .. St. John wears a 
red robe, hned with yellow, over a 
green undergarment; his eyes are fixed 
thoughtfully on the open book, on which 
can be read in German the first words of 
the Gospel. Near him stands, quite in 
the background, St. Peter, a weary- 
looking old man.... Upon the right 
appears tho Masters own particular 
hero, St. Paul, the Apostle of the Gentiles 
—one of tho grandest figures ever im- 
agined, only comparable in its execution 
to Diirer’s ideal of Christ. . . Look at 
the broad strong figure, standing firm 
and upright, completely enveloped in 
the folds of a long white robe, beneath 
which can be seen a little of the deep 
red tunic. .. Behind him stands his 
companion, St. Mark tho Evangelist, pale, 
and trembling with excitement. . . The 
ave of the Reformation could in truth 
have erected no worthier monument to 
the Apostles, whom it had chosen as 
its standard-bearer, and whose spiritual 
affinity to Luther it discerned so 
clearly.” } 


np e e- 


It is very notablo that Dürer did not , 


send his studies to the city magistrates 

without an explicit statement of their 

higher meaning. Under each of the 

two pancls he placed extracts from the 
t! Thausing'’s Dürer, vol. ii. p. 270. 
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Epistles aud the Gospel—living words 
from the messengers of Divine truth he 
had portrayed. These passages wero 
preceded by the grave words of his own: 
“ All secular rulers should be careful 
in these dangerous times that they do 
not accept the seduction of men for the 
Word of God; for God will not havo 
anything taken from His Holy Word, 
nor added to it. Hear, therefore, these 
four excellent men—Peter, John, Paul, 
and Mark, and listen to their warning.” 


XV. 
EMIGRAVIT. 


Tho close of Diirer’s life comes upon 
every reader with abrupt solemity. He 
had been ill; in fact, after those splendid 
Netherland days he had never been 
thoroughly himself; and a painfully 
vivid sketch of him exists, in which, 
sorely altered, he points to a discoloured 
spot on his side, with the written words, 
“It is here I suffer’—a drawing in- 
tended, perhaps, to give some distant 
medical men an idea of his patient's 
malady. He died suddenly on April ô, 
1528, aged fifty-seven. Fourteen years 
before, on the death of his mother, he had 
prayed: “Tho Lord God grant that I 
also may have a happy end;” and his 
desire reems to have been fulfilled. 
Camerarius says, that though the artist 
died prematurely, it was a placid and 
peaceful departure, such as we may well 
wish for ourselves. His body was laid 
in a vault in St. John’s churchyard—tho 
very spot which, in his youthful days, he 
had sketched ; and Pirkheimer placed on 
his tomb, with his name and the date, 
the one word which told the visitor ho 
was not dead, but had only left Nurem- 
berg for the Better Country— 
“Emicravir is tho inscription on the tombstone 

where he lies, 

Dead he is not, but departed, for the Artist 
never dics.” 

How true, of ALserT Durer, Long- 
fellow’s serious and affectionate praise ! 


GrorcE Witson, M.A., F.L.S. 
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I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue death of Dr. Johnson, in December 
1784, was felt as a national loss, and 
caused universal sorrow. He had long 
been one of tho foremost men in England, 
looming large.in the public view, and 
recognised as the chief, and almost 
dictator, in the republic of letters. Every 
honour was paid to his memory. He 
was buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
his statue was placed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Many eloquent tributes of 
regret and of eulogy were published, but 
none more touching, more discriminating, 
and more comprehensive than the lines 
which the poet Cowper wroto as an 
epitaph :— 


“Here Johnson lies—a sage, by all allowed, 

Whom to have bred may well make England 
proud ; 

Whose proso was cloquence by wisdom taught, 

Tho graceful vehicle of virtuous thought; 

Whose verse may claim, grave, masculine, and 
strong, 

Superior praise to the mere poct’s song, 

Who many a noblo gift from Heaven possess’d, 

And faith at last--alone worth all the rest. 

Oh! man immortal by a double prize, 

On earth by fame, by favour iu the skies!’ 


The natural desire to know much abent 
such aman has been abundantly gratified. 
Nuinerous biographies and memoirs have 
appeared, “Of all the men,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “distinguished in this or 
any other age, Dr. Johnson has left upon 
posterity the strongest and most vivid 
linpression, so far as person, manners, 
disposition, and conversation are con- 
cerned. This arises, mainly, as all the 
world knows, from his having found in 
James Boswell such a biographer as no 
man but himself ever had, or ever de- 
served to have,” 

‘The Life of Johnson’ hy Boswell has 
been described as the most interesting 


and instructive specimen of biography 
that has ever been given to the world. 
Certainly no man in modern times has 
had his inner as well as his outward 
life, his sayings and doings, his thoughts 
and opinions, his sentiments and feelings, 
his prejudices and passions, his faults 
and frailtics exhibited in so much detail 
and with so much fidelity. It was not 
only his table-talk and his literary con- 
versations that were thus published, but 
his most common and confidential inter- 
courses, his secret communings with his 
own spirit, the workings of his conscience, 
and the most solemn and contrite exer- 
ciscs of piety and devotion. His private 
journals, his letters, his prayers aud 
meditations, all have been laid open to 
what in his case we may truly call “ the 
fierco light that beats upon a throne,” 
for he was a king of men, and looked up 
to as the highest intellect of the times 
in which he lived. That ho passed 
through such an ordeal with a fame not 
lessened and a reputation not tarnished, 
is enough to establish his claim to be 
numbered among the good as well as the 
ereat; and if some things are now read 
with pity and others with disapproval, 
tho general fecling in every ingenuous 
mind is that of increased respect and 
affection. 

In a brief tract like this, little more 
ean be given than an outline of the story 
of his life and of his literary labours, 
with special notice of those points which 
vive him a place in the records of 
Christian biography. 


H. 


BIRTH, EDUCATION, AND EARLY TRAINING. 


Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield 
on the 18th September, 1709. His father, 
Michacl Johnson, a native of Derby- 
shire, had settled in Lichfield as a book- 
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seller and stationer. In those days 
there were few provincial book shops. 
There was not one in Birmingham, and 
thither Michacl Johnson went, as well 
as to other Midland towns, to sell his 
books on market days. In these expedi- 
tions young Samuel sometimes ac- 
companied his father, and it was in con- 
nection with tho itinerating book trade 
that an incident occurred which history 
and art have made memorable. The boy 
was about fourteen years of age, when 
his father, being indisposed, desired him 
to take his placo at Uttoxeter market. 
Through pride he refused to go, and 
this once he disobeyed his good father. 
His conscience smote him afterwards, 
and the remembrance of his fault was 
jainfultohim. Fifty years after, during 
his last visit to Lichfield, he disappeared 
one day from the house where he was a 
guest, and on his return in the evening 
he told how he had been to Uttoxeter, 
and had remained bareheaded for an 
hour in the rain, on tho spot whero his 
father’s stall used to stand. This act 
of contrition at least showed tho tender- 
ness of his conscience, and the filial piety 
&o habitual to him, that this was the sole 
breach he could charge himself with. 
Much has been said about the extreme 
poverty of Johnson’s home and tho 
hardships of his young life. In point 
of fact, the father was in a fairly good 
position, having a prosperous business, 
and being much esteemed by his fellow- 
citizeus. In the year of Samucl’s birth, 
1009, Michael Johnson was Sheriff of 
the county of Lichfield; in 1718 he was 
elected junior bailiff; and in 1725 senior 
lailiff, or chief magistrate. An unsuc- 
cessful speculation in buying skins for 
making parchment, and other untoward 
events, caused a reverse of fortune, but 
he retained till his old ago the respect 
and good will of his neighbours. Ho 
was a man of largo and robust framo, 
with considerable strength and activity 
of mind, but with tendency to melan- 
choly, which in his son was perpetuated 
In aggravated form. This temperament 
was probably the result of scrofulous 


taint, a constitutional malady compatible 
with great bodily and mental power. 
It was in hope of getting rid of this 
complaint that he was taken by his 
mother to London to be “touched,” for 
the cure of what, from the supposed 
healing virtue of the royal touch, was 
popularly called “the King’s Evil.” 
It was Queen Anne who was at this 
time the possessor of this marvellous 
charm, and by her the Lichtield boy 
was touched, as were multitudes besides. 
On one day, the 30th March, 1712, it is 
on record that 200 persons, of all ages, 
were touched by Queen Anne. We may 
smile now at such credulity, but the 
belief in the efficacy of the cure was 
general, and had prevailed from the 
days of Edward the Confessor. It was 
by tho advice of a respectable physician 
of Lichficld, Sir John Floyer, that tho 
journey to London was undertaken by 
Mrs. Johnson. | 

Apart from her superstition in this 
matter, which may bo excused by her 
maternal anxiety, nothing but good is 
recorded of Samuel Johnson’s mother. 
Her name was Sarah Ford, and she was 
descended from a raco of substantial 
yeomanry in Warwickshire. She was a 
woman of much shrewdness and good 
senso, and her piety was not inferior to 
her understanding. By her Samuel was 
early trained in truth and virtue, and 
from her obtained his first impressions 
of religious faith and duty. - 

By his mother he had been taught his 
letters till he went to a dame’s school. 
Ile learned Latin at Lichfield School, 
chiefly from Mr. Hunter, the head-master, 
a man severo in discipline, but a good 
teacher. Ho told his friend, Bennet 
Langton, who asked him how he had 
acquired so accurate a knowledgo of 
Latin, “ My master whipped it into me. 
Without that, sir, I should have dono 
nothing.” A schoolfcllow, however, 
Mr. Hector, said that “he never re- 
membered Johnson being flogged, except 
for talking, and diverting the other boys 
from their work. He had great power 
of understanding and memory, and 
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seemed to learn by intuition.” He 
showed a great ambition to excel, which 
roused him to overcome his natural in- 
dolence. He joined little in the games 
and sports of the school, chiefly on account 
of his defective sight, and his greatest 
pleasure was in sauntering in the fields, 
where he often talked more to himself 
than to any companion who might happen 
to be with him. At the age of fifteen 
he was removed to the Grammar School 
of Stourbridge, in Worcestershire, whero 
he remained for a year. Some of his 
school exercises, especially translations of 
Virgil and Horace, havo been preserved, 
which give proof of his classical acquire- 
ments and of his poetical genius. 

At the age of seventeen he returned 
homo, where ho remained for two years, 
much blamed by his father for “ idleness 
and want of steady application.” Yet in 
this time ho read much in a desultory 
manner, devouring whatever books came 
within his reach. A folio Latin edition 
of Petrarch’s works is ono of the books 
mentioned as being thus read with 
avidity. According to Dr. Percy, Bishop 
of Dromore, he was also immoderately 
fond of romances of chivalry; and John- 
son told him that ho attributed to them 
tho unsettled stato of mind which pre- 
vented him fixing on preparation for any 
Special profession. His reading was not, 
however, confined to works of amuse- 
ment, for in these two years he studicd 
many books of history and biography, 
voyages and travels, in fact, all kinds of 
literature. “I had looked,” ho himself 
said, “into a great many books which 
were not commonly known at tho Uni- 
versities, where they seldom read any 
books but what are put into their hands 
by their tutors; so that when I came to 
Oxford, Dr. Adams, of Pembroke College, 
told me I was the best qualified for the 
a that he had ever known come 
there.” 


III. 
HIS LIFE AT OXFORD. 


The beginning of his university life 
was not without distinction. Ho was 


entered a fellow-commoner of Pembroke 
College, October 31, 1728, being then in 
his nineteenth year. His father accom- 
panied him to Oxford, and did not fail 
to praise his son’s learning, of which an 
unexpected proof was given by his 
quoting Macrobius during the conversa- 
tion. Among his earliest efforts wero 
verses wbich wero complimented as 
being Virgilian, one of them being a 
Latin version of Pope’s Messiah. His 
tutor, Mr. Jorden, soon saw that he could 
teach his pupil littlo, and left him to 
his own studies. Johnson loved Jorden 
for his worth and for his kindness, 
but thought little of his attainments. 
William Adams, who afterwards presided 
over the collego with universal esteem, 
was at this time one of the Junior 
Fellows. His character stood high, and 
his influence over Johnson, who was 
only two or three years younger, is said 
to have been beneficial Johnson was 
inclined to be turbulent and rebellious, 
which he himself afterwards ascribed to 
his feeling bitterly his poverty, and 
wishing to show his independence by 
contempt for authority as well as by 
boisterousness of wit. Under tho influ- 
ence of Jorden and Adams this unseemly 


. temper was rebuked, and ho settled 


down to quieter studies. Ho made no 
intimate friendships, but he contracted 
a lovo for his college, which he retained 
through his life. Hoe took pleasure in 
recounting the many eminent men who 
had been educated at Pembroke, not a 
few of them being poets, so that he 
said, “ Wo were a nest of singing birds.” 

More important than any of his secu- 
lar studies was his study of the Scrip- 
tures and of religious books at this 
period. In a memorandum of his studies 
in 1729, with much Greek and Latin, 
we find that ho read each week six 
hundred verses of the Old Testament, 
and two hundred of the New Testament. 
This also ho records, “ I took up ‘Law's 
Serious Call to a Holy Life,’ expecting 
to find it a dull book, as such books 
generally are, and perhaps to laugh at 
it. But I found Law quite an overmatch 
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forme; and this was the first occasion 
of my thinking in earnest of religion, 
after I became capable of rational en- 
quiry.” The solemnity of feeling in 
regard to religious subjects he never 
afterwards lost, although ho allowed 
other pursuits too much to engross 
his thoughts, and often lamented that 
his practice of Christian duties fell far 
short of what it ought to be. 

In 1731, Johnson left Oxford. His 
father’s affairs were in disorder, and he 
could no longer help his son. He died 
in December of that year. In a diary 
under the date 1732, July 15, is an entry 
in Latin to the effect that twenty pounds 
was all he had reason to expect out of 
his father’s effects previous to the death 
of his mother, an event which he prayed 
God might be very remote. “I now, 
therefore, see that I must make my own 
furtune.” : 

IV. 
HiS LIFE AT LICHFIELD, AND MARRIAGE. 


On his return from Oxford he was a 
welcome guest, as he had always been, 
in the houses of the best families of Lich- 
field. Among these were Mr. Howard, 
Dr. Swinfen, Captain Garrick (father of 
David Garrick), and above all Mr. Gilbert 
Walmesley, Registrar of the Ecclesiastical 
Court. Of him Johnson said, long after 
his decease, “ He was of an advanced 
ave, and I was only a boy, yet he never 
received my notions with contempt. I 
honunred him, and he endured me. He 
had mingled with the gay world, but 
had never neglected the cultivation of 
Lis mind. Such was his aptitude of 
karning, and such his copiousness of 
communication, that 1t may be doubted 
whether a day passes in which I have 
not some advantage from his friendship. 
At this man’s table I enjoyed many 
cheerful and instructive hours, with 
companions such as are not often found.” 
He enjoyed also here the amenities of 
f-male society, especially of Mrs. Walmes- 
ly and her sisters, the daughters of 
Sir Thomas Aston, with other ladics of 
goud position and education. This is 


mentioned, because it has been said that 
his manners were rough from his never 
having been in good company till late 
in life. 

But he soon had to leave this pleasant 
society, as it was necessary to find somo 
employment to support himself. For a 
short time he was usher or under-master 
in a school at Ashbourne. Of the 
drudgery and monotony of this work ho 
soon wearied, and he went to Birming- 
ham, where his fricnd and schoolfcellow, 
Mr. Hector, was settled as a surgeon. 
They lodged together in the house of 
Mr. Warren, the first bookseller ever 
established in Birmingham, and he paid 
for his board by giving assistance to 
Warren in his trade, which his know- 
ledge of literature enabled him to give. 
It was here that his first published work 
was written. Having mentioned that 
he had read at Oxford ‘A Voyage to 
Abyssinia,’ by Father Lobo, a Portuguese 
Jesuit, Mr. Hector and Mr. Warren urged 
him to make a translation. Borrowing 
the book from Pembroke College, for it 
‘could not be obtained in Birmingham, 
he finished the translation, and it was 
published in 1735, with London on the 
title-page, although printed at Birming- 
ham. From Mr. Warren he received 
the sum of five guineas, the modest pay- 
ment of his first prose work. 

At this time he scems to have formed 
the settled purpose of following literature 
as a profession, for he wrote-to Mr. 
Cave, who had started the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’ a few years before, offering 
his services. But the design was delayed 
by the important event of Johnson’s 
marriage to Mrs. Porter. She was a 
widow, of nearly double hisage. Though 
by no means pleasing to others, she was 
a woman of superior understanding and 
talents, and she inspired him with deep 
affection. He proved a most indulgent 
and devoted husband ; and in his posthu- 
mously published ‘Prayers and Medita- 
tions’ we find very remarkable evidence 
that his regard and fondness for her 
never diminished, even after her death. 

Ilo now set up a private academy, for 
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which purpose he hired a large house at 
Edial, near Lichfield. Only three pupils 
wero attracted by the advertisement, two 
of them being David Garrick and his 
brother George. Tho school not answer- 
ing tho resolution of trying his fortune 
in London was firmly formed. His pupil, 
David Garrick, determined to accompany 
him, with intention to follow the protes- 
sion of the law, from which he was soon 
diverted by his decided preference for 
the stage. 
V. 
TO LONDON, AND FIRST LITERARY EFFORTS. 


It was in 1737 that the two young 
adventurers started for London. They 
had a letter from Mr. Walmesley to Mr. 
Colson, master of an academy, where 
Garrick remained for a time as a pupil. 
Johnson soon left that he might fight 
his own battle with tho small resources 
ho could obtain by the labour of his pen. 
His earliest efforts were not successful, 
at least they were not of a kind likely 
to bring adequate remuneration. The 
chief work was the now forgotten tragedy 
of ‘Irene,’ which was not accepted for 
public performance till eleven years 
after, in 1749, when his friend Garrick 
had become manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre. 

Notwithstanding his poverty he went 
to fetch Mrs. Johnson to London, her 
daughter, Lucy Porter, who had lived 
with them at Edial, being left with 
her relations in the country. <A better 
prospect soon opened to him in his con- 
nection with Mr. Cave and the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ which for many years 
was his principal source of employment 
and support. The contributions were of 
a most miscellaneous kind, history and 
biography, criticism and politics, with 
occasional poetry, both English and 
Latin. 

An important article in the ‘Gentle- 
man’s Magazine’ of those days was the 
record of parliamentary debates, under 
the title of “The Senate of Lilliput.” 
The newspaper reports of the proceed- 
ings in Parliament, which now form so 


prominent and essential a feature in 
journalism, were at that time sternly 
forbidden under severe penalties. ‘Tho 
scarcely justifiable plan of fictitious 
debates was introduced by a Scottish 
writer, William Guthrie, whose services 
to the Government, by his favourable 
reports, were rewarded by a pension. 
Having soon obtained a greater variety 
of employment, Guthrie gave up this 
special work to Johnson, who had 
already been uscful in revising and im- 
proving the reports. He now undertook 
the whole task, founding the debates on 
the scanty notes furnished by persons 
employed to attend in both Houses of 
Parliament, and other fragmentary in- 
formation. Sometimes, however, ho was 
able to obtain nothing beyond the names 
of the speakers, for whom he invented 
speeches, some of which are still quoted 
as specimens of eloquence and wisdom. 

While employing his pen mainly for 
daily subsistence, Johnson occasionally 
indulged himself in work more congenial 
to his tastes and talents. In May 1735 
appeared his ‘ London,’ a poem in imi- 
tation of the Third satire of Juvenal. 
The remarkable ability of this pucm 
was at once recognised. Within a week 
a second edition was called for. It was 
published anonymously. Tho veteran 
poct and satirist, Pope, was delighted, 
and failing at first to learn who was the 
new writer, said he could not long re- 
main concealed. The poem breathed 
the spirit of manly independence and 
highest patriotism, containing denuncia- 
tions of tyranny and oppression, the 
warmest predilection for his native Jand, 
in spite of the abounding faults and 
follies which he gatirised, and was 
throughout imbued with the purest 
love of virtue. There were touches, too, 
of personal fecling, with hints of his 
own position and aspirations, as in the 
lines— 


“This mournful truth is everywhere confessed, 
Slow rises worth, by poverty oppressed.” 


The secret of the authorship could 


not long be kept. , Pope soon learned it, 
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and generously recommended the writer 
to Lord Gower, whose influence he in- 
voked to procure for him a degree from 
Dublin, as it was deemed too great a 
favour to expect one from Oxford. It 
seems that Johnson was anxious to cs- 
capo from the drudgery of writing for 
bread, and thought that if he posscssed 
the devree of Master of Arts he would 
have more chance than formerly of suc- 
ceeding as a teacher. ‘The application 
failed, and he was obliged to persevere 
in his present calling. For several 
years he continued to produce miscella- 
wous literary pieces, of great variety, 
and so numerous that the mere list of 
their titles and subjects would fill several 
piges. 

The payments received for this 
“literary hack-work ” must have been 
small, for he was often in straits, and 
in one letter we find him asking Cavo 
to advanco him a guinea. Ho was 
obliged also to send his wife for a time 
to her friends in Lichfield from inability 
to pay for suitable lodgings for her. It 
was when thus left alone in London 
that he became intimate with Savage, 
whose life he afterwards wrote. Poverty 
brought him in contact with strange 
and not always reputable companions, 
lut nothing has been truthfully said 
arainst his own purity of life or honour- 
able conduct. 


VI. 
‘THE DICTIONARY OF THEENULISH LANGUAGE,’ 


So the ycars passed till 1747, when 
his most arduous and important literary 
work, ‘The Dictionary of the English 
Language,’ was announced by the publi- 
cation of its plan or prospectus. This 
plan was addressed to Lord Chesterficld, 
on the suggestion of Dodsley, one of the 
publishers who contracted for the work. 
The price agreed on was £1575, no 
large sum for labour which must necces- 
sarily extend over several years. He 
lived during most of this time in Gough 
Square, Fleet &treet, where an upper 
room was arranged like a counting-houso, 


with desks, where he superintended the 
tasks of his copyists. The vast range of 
his reading enabled him to select an 
immense variety of apt passages for the 
illustration of the words, and it is for 
this reason that one may still read page 
after pago of the Dictionary with im- 
provement and pleasure. It is to be 
observed also that he has quoted no 
author whoso writings had a tendency to 
hurt sound religion or morality. In the 
philological aspect of the work, later re- 
search and larger learning have made 
Johnson’s Dictionary somewhat anti- 
quated, but its production marked a 
great epoch in English literature, and 
we still look with respect and admira- 
tion on the author of a work so labori- 
ously and conscientiously executed. 

The ‘ Dictionary’ was not completed 
and published till 1754. He had toiled 
with little encouragement from tho 
wealthy, or help from the learned. Tho 
celebrated letter to Lord Chesterfield, 
who is said to have praised the book in 
‘The World,’ shows how little he had 
benefited by the patronage which had 
once been officiously offered. ‘Seven 
years, my lord, have now passed since I 
waited in your outer rooms or was re- 
pulsed from your door; during which 
time I have been pushing on my work 
through difficulties, of which it is useless 
to complain, and have brought it at 
last to the verge of publication, without 
one act of assistance, one word of en- 
couragement, or one smile of favour. 
Such treatment I did not expect, for I 
never had a patron before... . The 
notice which you have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been carly, 
would have been kind; but it has been 
delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
enjoy it; till I am solitary and cannot 
impart it; till I am known and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical 
asperity not to confess obligations where 
no benefit has been received, or to be 
unwilling that the public should con- 
siler me as owing that to a patron, 
which Providence has enabled me to do 
for myself.” 
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The whole letter is characteristic, and 
shows the sturdy independence of the 
man. The spirit shown in it delighted 
Warburton, as we might expect, but 
was also approved by his wise and gentle 
Oxford friend, Dr. Adams, of Pem- 
broke. 

VII. 


LOSS OF HIS WIFE. 


= 


In speaking of being now solitary, 
the reference is to the loss of his wife. 
Tho same tender recollection recurs to 
his mind on many occasions. Among 
his ‘Prayers and Meditations’ are fer- 
vent outpourings of devout feeling in 
connection with her, and his diarics 
contain many allusions to his “ poor 
dear Tetty.” He brought her back to 
London as soon as his improved circum- 
stances allowed, and for the benefit of 
her health took lodgings for her at 
Hampstead and other suburban placcs 
inconveniently distant from his own 
loved Fleet Street. She dicd at the 
house in Gough Square. Francis Barber, 
the negro servant, who came into John- 
son’s household a few wecks after the 
event, told Boswell that the doctor's 
grief and suffering could not be described. 
The gloom and irritability of his mind 
were intensified, and his tender conscience 
was troubled by remembrance of faults 
with which he charged himself in the 
treatment of her whose loss he lamented. 
This is no uncommon experience, but in 
his case it was certainly a morbid and 
needless sensibility. They had lived in 
great harmony, and the chief disputes 
that are recorded arose from trivial 
matters, one of which was her womanly 
wish to tidy his room and arrange his 
papers, when it was moro consonant 
with his habits, and more convenient 
for his work, to havo things left in 
apparent disorder. On such occasions 
he may have shown undue irritation. 
In one of his journals long after, he 
deplores “ the neglect of joint devotion, 
patient exhortation, and mild instruc- 
tion.” For these and other faults he 
expressed deep contrition, and he ever 


cherished for her the most tender re- 
membrance. Only a few months before 
his own death he honoured her memory 
by an epitaph of warmest eulogy, which 
was inscribed on her tombstone, in the 
Church of Bromley, in Kent, where she 
was buricd. 


VIII. 
JOHNSON’S LONDON HOMES AND HAUNTS. 


Of Johnson’s London homes, that which 
he occupied longest was the house in 
Bolt Court. His name has made the 
place classical. Mr. Pennant in his 
‘London,’ in describing memorable places, 
says: “I must by no means oniit Bolt 
Court, long the residence of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, aman of the strongest abilities, 
great learning, and most retentive 
memory, of the deepest and most unaf- 
fected picty and morality, mingled with 
those numerous weaknesses and pre- 
judices, which his friends have kindly 
taken care to draw from their dread 
abode.” This last sentence greatly in- 
censed Boswell, who defended his book 
as “a faithful biography,” a rare pro- 
duction in literature. Among these 
weaknesses many may be disposed to 
reckon the use to which his house in 
Bolt Court was put. It was filled with 
strange inmates, some of whom were 
wholly supported by the master’s gener- 
ous charity. If he had been lord of a 
mansion or a palace most of it would 
have been used as an asylum or hospital, 
a refugo for the afflicted and sorrowful, 
the poor and the outcast. He more than 
once said, when asked how he could 
assist such and such a one, that he liked 
to help those whom he knew nobody 
else would help. With some of the 
inmates of the house he could enjoy 
companionship. Blind Mrs. Williams 
was a woman of education and culture, 
William Levett, the ‘ poor man’s doctor,” 
himself poorer than many of his patients, 
had knowledge in subjects about which 
Johnson loved to talk. Levett made a 
wretched and foolish marriage, but this 
did not quench his patron’s regard ; and 
when he was free again he returned to 
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Bolt Court, and there remained till his 
death at the age of seventy. The lines 
written on this occasion were warm from 
tho heart, and the page was wet with 
tears of pity and regret :— 


“Well tried through many a varying year, 
See Levett to the grave descend ; 
Officious, innocent, sincere, 
Of every friendless name the friend. 


In misery’s darkest cavern known, 
His useful care was ever nigh, 

Where hopeless anguish pour’d his groan, 
And lonely want retired to die.” 


The black servant, Francis Barber, 
was a conspicuous member of the house- 
hold. He had been brought as a lad 
from Jamaica by Colonel Bathurst, 
father of Johnson’s friend, Dr. Bathurst. 
He was treated with great kindness, 
and he served his master on the whole 
with fidelity and care. He usually 
accompanied the doctor to church, at 
St. Clement Danes in the Strand, and 
sat beside him in a pew in the gallery, 
the place being marked by a brass plate 
with an inscription. Frank lived at 
Bolt Court till the death of the doctor, 
who in his will bequeathed to him the 
handsome legacy of £70 a year. Nor 
must we forget the cat, Hodge, for 
whom his master often went himself to 
fetch oysters or fish, fearing that the 
servants would grumble at being sent 
on such an errand. The kindness of 
his heart extended to all sentient beings, 
and his horror of cruelty to animals was 
often forcibly expressed. 


TX. 
A GOVERNMENT PENSION. 


It was said by one of his friends that 
Johnson was always bestowing or inter- 
ceding for charitable help to others, even 
when he almost seemed a proper object 
of it himself. In his later years he was 
raised above the fear of want, and ob- 
tained means for larger beneficence, by 
receiving a Government pension of £300 
a year. Never was a literary pension 
more worthily bestowed. In those times 
favours were rarely granted except for 


political services. Johnson had abused 
“ pensioners ” in his Dictionary, and he 
feared lest his acceptance of the gift 
might imply loss of independence. Lord 
Bute behaved very handsomely in the 
matter, notwithstanding Johnson’s dis- 
like both of pensioners and Scotchmen. 
“ Pray, my lord, what am I expected to 
do for this pension?” Johnson asked the 
Minister. “It is not given you,” was 
the reply, “for any thing you are to do; 
but for what you have done.” He re- 
peated the words twice over, that he 
might be sure Johnson heard them, and 
thus set his mind perfectly at ease. 


X. 
WITH THE THRALES OF STREATHAM. 


The pension was given in 1762. Two 
or threo years afterwards began his 
intimacy with the Thrales, and his long 
and frequent visits at Streatham, whero 
he found almost a second home. ‘“ No- 
thing,” says Boswell, “could be more 
fortunate for Johnson than this éonnec- 
tion. He had at Mr. Thrale’s all the 
comforts, and even luxuries of life; his 
melancholy was diverted, and his ir- 
regular habits lessened by association 
with an agrecablo and well- ordered 
family. He was treated with the ut- 
most respect, and even affection. The 
vivacity of Mrs. Thrale’s literary talk 
roused him to cheerfulness and exertion, 
even when they were alone. But this 
was not often the case; for he found 
here a constant succession of what gavo 
him the highest enjoyment, the society 
of the learned, the witty, and the emi- 
nent in every way.” ‘This life at 
Streatham he enjoyed at intervals during 
many years, and it ended only after the 
death of Mr. Thrale, when the widow 
married Mr. Piozzi. With the Thrales 
he visited Brighton frequently — the 
Brighthelmstone of those days — also 
Bath, Tunbridge Wells, and other places 
of health-resort; and also made a tour 
in France in 1775—of all which eveuts 
copious and curious records appear in 
the ‘ Life’ by Boswell. 
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XI. 


BOSWELL, AS BIOGRAPHER, AND AS GUIDE TO 
SCOTLAND. 


This may be the best place to refer, 
briefly and once for all, to the bio- 
grapher, whoso name will be for ever 
assuciated with that of Johnson. From 
the first introduction in 1763, to nearly 
the close of his life, the faithful follower 
and ardent admirer of the great man, 
devoted most of his time to recording 
every detail that he could observe ot 
ascertain. When in London he followed 
his master like his shadow. Even at 
table he sat note-book in hand, and 
gathered from every source the materials 
of his wonderful book, which contains 
the story not of Johnson only, but of his 
times. The ‘Quarterly Review,’ in no- 
ticing the work, said, “© Boswell’s Jolm- 
son’ is without doubt—excepting, yet 
hardly excepting, a few immortal monu- 
ments of creative genius—that English 
book which, were this island to be sunk 
to-morrow, with all that it inhabits, 
would be most prized in other days and 
countries by the students ‘of us and our 
history.’ ” 

Truly § Boswell’s Johnson’ is not only 
the completest of biographies, but also 
a manual of amusine and instructive 
anecdote, and a faithful history of the 
manners and literature of Fingland in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
Good Bishop Horne-said that “ by the 
memoirs of Johnson the world, if it so 
please, may be at once entertained and 
Improved; and every one who is made 
better by his books will add a wreath to 
his crown.” 

Although out of the order of time, lct 
the celebrated ‘Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland’ be here mentioned, 
for this we owe wholly to Boswell. 
Whether in the biographer’s account of 
the tour, or in Johnson's letters to Mr. 
Thrale, or in his own published ‘Journey,’ 
this appears one of the most interesting 
episodes in his life. It is a delightful 
book all through, full of shrewd observa- 
tions and philosophical reflections, and 


rising at times to loftiest eloquence, as 
in the famous passage about Iona: 

“That illustrious island, which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving 
barbarians derived the benefits of know- 
ledge, and the blessings of religion. . .. 
That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain forco upon 
the plain of Marathon, or whose picty 
would not grow warmer among the ruins 
of Jona.” 


XII. 


TIHE LITERARY CLUB. TABLE-TALK. 


- Put we have anticipated, and must go 
back to an earlier period of Johnson's 
literary career. We left him busy with 
tho Dictionary. During this tedious 
and laborious work he found relaxation 
in occasional excursions, and also attend- 
ing a club in Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row, 
which met for Ìiter rary conversation and 
discussion. The members associated 
with him in this little society included 
Dr. Bathurst, Dr. Hawkesworth, Sir 
John Hawkins, and others of various 
callings and professions. This was the 
precursor of the more famous “ Literary 
Club,” which in later years was founded 
by Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Rev- 
nolds, and which flourishes to our own 
day, although under conditions widely 
different from the homelier usages 
of olden times. The list of members in 
the early years included many illustri- 
ous names, Burke, Goldsmith, Bennet 
Langton, Bishop Perey, Windham, Fox, 
Burney, Sir Wiliam Jones, Gibbon, 
Malone, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir Robert 
Chambers, Mr. Dunning, the first Lord 
Ashburton, Lord Ossory, and many others 
distinguished in public life. The mem- 
bers in later times have been not less 
illustrious, as it has been an object of 
ambition to be enrolled in a society so 
famed in history. 

Dr. Johnson was eminently “a club- 
able man,” and delighted in such social 
gatherings, where intellectual recreation, 
* tho fast of reason and the flow of 
soul,” formed the chief entertainment. 
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Personally he was extremely temperate ; 
in fact, through most of his life he was 
a total abstainer from alcoholic drink, a 
habit acquired, as he tells us, partly 
from regard to health, and also on moral 
grounds, as he found it easier and safer 
toabstain entirely than to be a moderate 
drinker. He made no vow, but he set 
a good example at a time when excessive 
drinking was thought no moral or social 
disgrace. 

It was to his wonderful conversational 
powers that his recognised supremacy 
in the republic of letters was mainly 
due. The deference paid to his superior 
knowledge and wisdom led to his being 
somewhat impatient of contradiction, 
and dictatorial in manner; but taking 
his “table-talk” as a whole, we are 
amazed at the exhaustless fertility as 
well as the great power of his ‘mind. 
Ilis voice, too, was always on the side of 
truth and of virtue, and we look back 
with veneration on the rough grand old 
man, who, with all his failings, was a 
tower of strength in his time for what 
was noble and good. 


XIII. 
‘THE VANITY OF HUMAN WISHES.’ 


In 1749 appeared the second and best 
of his poems, ‘The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,’ being an imitation of the Tenth 
satire of Juvenal. For this he received 
from Dodsley only fifteen guineas. It 
was a graver poem, and in higher and 
more philosophic tone than his‘ London,’ 
but was equally admired by all who 
were capable of judging its merits. The 
drift of the poem is much the same as 
that of the Book of Ecclesiastes, showing, 
as Byron said, how “ the infinite variety 
of lives conduct but to death, and the 
infinity of human wishes lead but to 
disappointment.” “It is a grand poem,” 
adds Byron, “and so true! true as the 
Tenth of Juvenal himself.” Some of the 
instances of “the mirage of life,” such as 
that of the warrior, Charles of Sweden, 
are as highly finished pictures as poet 
ever drew. Very noble, too, is tho con- 


clusion of the poem, which shows where 
alone true happincss is to be found :— 


“ Where then shall Hope and Fear their object 

find ? 

Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind ? 

Shall helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 

Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate ? 

Must no dislike alarm, no wishes rise, 

No cries invoke the mercies of the skies ? 

Inquirer, cease; petitions yet remain 

Which Heaven may hear; nor deem Religion 
vain. 

Still raise for good the supplicating voice, 

But leave to Heaven the measure and the choiec; 

Safe in His power, whose eye discerns afar 

The secret ambush of a specious prayer ; 

Implore His aid, in His decisions rest, 

Secure, whate’er Ho gives, He gives the best. 

Yet, when the sense of sacred presence fires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires, 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a will resigned ; 

For Love, which searce collective man ean fill; 

For Patience, sovereign o’er transmuted will; 

For Faith, which, panting for a happier scat, 

Counts death kind nature’s signal for retreat ; 

These goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

These goods He grants, who grants the power 
to vain; 

With these celestial Wisdom calms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find.” 


XIV. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE AND ‘THE 
AMBLER.” 


Tho next great literary undertaking 
was that of a periodical, after the 
manner of the ‘ Tatler,’ ‘Guardian,’ and 
‘Spectator’ of a former generation. It 
was difficult to select a good title; “I 
was at a loss,” says Johnson, “how to 
name it. Isat down at night upon my 
bedside and resolved that I would not 
go to sleep till I had fixed the title. 
‘The Rambler’ seemed tho best that 
occurred, and I took it.” More interest- 
ing is his record of the spirit in which 
he began the work. He composed, and 
offered earnestly at the throne of grace, 
the following prayer: “ Almighty God, 
the giver of all good things, without 
whose help all labour is ineffectual, and 
without whose Grace all wisdom is folly ; 
graut, I beseech Thee, that in this 
undertaking Thy Holy Spirit may not 
be withheld from me, but that I may 
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promote Thy glory and tho salvation of 
myself and others: grant this, O Lord, 
for the sake of Thy Son, Jesus Christ. 
Amen.” 

If the conductors of all magazines 
used this prayer and worked in this 
spirit, how much higher would be the 
tone and how much better the influence 
of periodical literature! Let us seck to 
follow the example of Dr. Johnson in 
this main purpose, while our periodicals 
can be also brightened by the wider 
range of science and greater excellence 
of art in theso latter days. 

The first paper of the ‘Rambler’ was 
published on March 20, 1749-50, and 
it was continued without interruption, 
every Tuesday and Saturday, till the 14th 
of March, 1752, on which day it closed. 
Of the contents of this work, nuw too 
much neglected, it need only be said 
that it is a store of wisdom and good 
sense, with much knowledge and ex- 
perience of human life. The author 
appears in the character for which he 
was eminently qualified, a majestic 
teacher of moral and religious truth. 
If in some points of doctrine deficient, it 
is everywhere redolent of sacred truth ; 
and there is more true wisdom in its 
pages than in all tho books of the 
ancient philosophers. They had only 
the light of nature, but here the better 
and brighter light of revelation guides 
the teacher and gladdens the reader. 
The same may be said of his subsequent 
periodical ‘The Idler,’ and of his con- 
tributions to Hawkesworth’s * Adven- 
turer. ‘There are admirablo things in 
these, but they have not the same 
interest that belongs to his first and 
unaided effort in this department of 
literature. 

XV. 


PUBLICATION OF ‘RASSELAS, ON THE DEATH 
OF HIS MOTHER. 


The story of ‘Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia,’ it is well known, was written 
in order to obtain money to defray the 
expenses of his mother’s funeral, and to 
pay some little debts that she had left. 


She died in January 1759, at the age of 
nincty. His reverential affection for 
her was not abated by years. The last 
letters he wrote to her were these: 
“ Dear honoured mother, your weakness 
afflicts me beyond what I am willing to 
communicate to you. Ido not think you 
unfit to face death, but I know not how 
to bear the thought of losing you. ... 
I often pray for you; do you pray for 
me? I am, dear, dear mother, your 
dutiful son, Samuel Johnson.” ‘This is 
dated January 16. He writes again, 
January 18: “Dear honoured mother, 
I fear you aro too ill for long letters; 
therefore I will only tell you, you have 
from me all the regard that can possibly 
subsist in the heart. I pray God to 
bless you for evermore, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen. Let Miss (Lucy Porter) 
write‘/to mo every post, however short. 
I am, dear mother, your dutiful son, 
Samuel Johnson.” Ho regretted that 
he had been unable for some time to go 
down to see her, but he had contributed 
liberally to her support and comfort. 
She died two or three days after the 
last letter was sent. 

Apart from the occasion and purpose 
for which it was written, there is much 
of personal interest in ‘Rasselas.’ 
Johnson told Sir Joshua Reynolds that 
he composed it in tho evenings of one 
week, and sent it to the press in portions 
as it was written. ‘The booksellers, 
Strahan, Johnson, and Dodsley, pur- 
chased it for £100, and afterwards paid 
him £25 when it came to a second 
edition. Although written hastily, the 
book treats of subjects upon which his 
mind had much and often meditated. 
The tale leads the reader's thoughts 
through the most important experiences 
of human life, and while leaving the 
Impression of the vanity of things 
temporal, directs the hopes to things 
eternal. It is thus but a prose enlarge- 
ment of truths which he had, in the 
‘Vanity of Human Wishes,’ enforced in 
verse. He also expresses his own feel- 
ings when he was writing, as in the 
touching description of the dejection of 
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the Princess at the loss of Peknah 
(ch. xxxv.); and again, where (ch. xlv.) 
he pathetically remarks, in the character 
of the sage, “ I have neither mother to 
be delighted with the reputation of her 
son, nor wife to partake the honours of 
her husband.” 


XVI. 
THE ‘LIVES OF THE POETS.’ 


Passing over .the Preface to Shake- 
speare, and other literary labours, the 
latest and one of the best of his 
works was the ‘Lives of the Pocts,’ 
consisting of biographical and critical 
prefaces to a collection of English classic 
patry. Of the excellence of this work 
there has never been any dispute, and 
we content ourselves with quoting the 
opinion of two men of widely diverse 
minds, Byron and Cowper. Lord Byron 
says: “ Johnson strips many a leaf from 
every lanrel. Still, his ‘ Lives of tho 
Poets’ ig the finest critical work extant, 
and can never bo read without instruc- 
tion and delight. Tho opinion of that 
tiuly great man, whom it is the present 
fashion to decry, will ever be received 
by me with that deference which time 
will restore to him from all.” Cowper's 
opinion was equally high, and he praises 
the biographer’s “ good sense, and his 
forcible expression,” while protesting 
against the injustice of some of his 
verdicts. With the propriety of this 
protest many will agree, when they 
remember somo of Johnson’s criticisms 
on Milton, Prior, and Gray. But these 
faults little affect the estimate of the 
whole work. 


XVII. 


CATHOLICITY OF SPIRIT. 


_ Dr. Johnson’s Church principles never 
interfered with his catholicity of spirit, 
or his sympathy with whatever he 
deemed true and sincere in Christian 
life. Many incidents throughout his 
carcer proved this. When Boswell asked 
what works of Richard Baxter le should 


read, the reply was: “ Read any of them ; 
they are all good.” He often spoke of 
Baxter as “a man of great parts, pro- 
found learning, and exemplary piety.” 
John Bunyan he also praised highly. 


The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ he admired not _ 


only for its invention and imagination, 
but for its ,;wholesome teaching. Ho 
said it was one of the very few books 
that were wished longer by its readers; 


and his own feeling about it was shown 


in the amusing incident told by Bishop 
Percy. The Doctor one day took Dr. 
Percy’s little daughter upon his knee, 
and tho first question was what she 
thought of ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? The 
child answered that she had not read it. 
“No!” replied the Doctor, “then I 
would not give one farthing for you;” 
and he set her down, and took no further 
notice of her. 

For the Wesloys he had tho highest 
esteem. He spoke with warm praise of 
John Wesley’s earnestness and zeal as a 
preacher, and expressed regret that, on 
account of the frequent journeys, ho did 
not enjoy more of his society and con- 
versation. : 

Of Dr. Watts his opinion was equally 
high, and more for his piety than his 
learning, while praising both. It was 
by his recommendation that the volumo 
of Watts was added to the collection of 
English poets, prepared in 1777; “ his 
name,” he said, “has long been held by 
me in veneration.” And when he camo 
to write the ‘Lives of tho Poets,’ ho 
says, “ He condescended to lay aside tho 
scholar, the philosopher, and the wit, to 
writo little books of devotion, and sys- 
tems of instruction, adapted to tho 
wants and capacities of the young, 
from the dawn of reason through its 
gradations of advance in the morning 
of life. Every man acquainted with 
the common principles of human action 
will look with veneration on the writer 
who is at ono time combating Locke, 
and at another making a catechism for 
children in their fourth year. A volun- 
tary descent from the dignity of science is 
perhaps the hardest lesson that humility 
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can reach.” “Few books have been 
perused by me with greater pleasure 
than his ‘Improvement of tho Mind.’ 
Whoever has tho care of instructing 
others, may be charged with deficience 
in his duty if this hook is not recom- 
mended.” “Ags piety predominated in 
his mind, it is diffused over his works. 
It is difficult to read a page without 
learning, or at least wishing, to he 
better. Tho attention is caught by in- 
direct instruction, and he that sat down 
to reason is on a sudden called to pray.” 
Johnson’s want of appreciation of sacred 
poetry is well known, but even here ho 
uses gentle language when he says, “ It 
is sufficient for Watts to have done 
better than others what no man has done 
well.” And he concludes his estimate 
by saying that, “Few men havo left 
behind such purity of character, or such 
monuments of laborious piety.” Many 
other instances of Johnson’s generous 
sympathy for goodness, wherever scen, 
might be given, such as that sentence in 
his Diary, Easter Day, 1764: “Seeing a 
poor girl at the Sacrament in a bedgown, 
gave her privately a crown, though I 
saw Lfart’s Hymns in her hand.” 


A VIII. 
PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS.’ 


Some of the recorded prayers of Dr. 
Johnson we have already quoted. Among 
the papers, which after his death came 
into the hands of the Rev. W. Strahan, of 
Islington, were various prayersand other 
pious compositions, notes of his thoughts 
and feclings, confessions, resolves, and 
the like. Mr. Strahan prepared them 
for the press, and issued them under the 
title ‘Prayers and Meditations. They 
are of different dates, covering the greater 
part of his life, and they show how, even 
in his busiest tines, he carnestly sought 
to hold communion with his heavenly 
Father, and to mould his will to the 
spirit of his Lord and Saviour. On some 
points of doctrine his views were deficient, 
and on others erroneous, but no one can 
peruse these secret meditations and con- 


munings of his soul without admiring 
the humility of his mind, the sincerity 
of his faith, tho fervour of his devotion, 
and the warmth of his benevolence. Let 
the opinion of ono eminent man suflice 
to show the estimate in which these 
prayers have been held. The learned 
Dr. Parr, himself a man of Johnsonian 
intellect, says of them, “He that possesses 
both integrity of principle and tender- 
ness of feeling—he that admires virtue 
and reveres religion—he that glows with 
the love of mankind and reposes his 
trust in God—will himself become a 
wiser and a better man from contemplat- 
ing those thoughts which passed in the 
mind of one of the wisest and best of 
men, when ho communed with his own 
heart, and poured forth his supplications 
before the throne of Heaven for mercy 
and for grace.” 

In these prayers we sce the inner 
heart of the man. Before the world he 
often appeared and sometimes tried to 
assume an air of pride and a style of 
authority, but in the presenco of God 
and at the mercy-scat he is as humble 
and contrito as the Publican in the 
parable, and the words as well as the 
thoughts are simple, earnest, and scrip- 
tural. Many of the petitions are much 
in the tone of thoso in the English 
liturgy, utterances of “Common Prayer,” 
but there are also special supplications 
called forth by his personal experiences 
and circumstances, as in the following 
prayer, which was not given in Strahan’s 
selection: “O Lord, who wouldst that 
all men should be saved, and who knowest 
that without Thy grace we can do nothing 
acceptable to Thee, have mercy upon me. 
Enable me to break the chain of my sins, 
to reject sensuality in thought, and to 
overcomo and suppress vain scruples; 
and to uso such diligenco in lawful em- 
ployment as may enable me to support 
myself and do good to others. O Lord, 
forgive me tho timo lost in idleness; 
pardon tho sins which I have committed. 
and grant that I may redeem the time 
misspent, and be reconciled to Thee, in 
true repentance, that I may live and die 
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in peace, and be received to everlasting 
happiness. Take not from me, O Lord, 
Thy Holy Spirit, but let mo have support 
and comfort, for Jesus Christ’s sake. 
Amen.” 

There is no date to this prayer, nor do 
we Know the occasion of it; nor is thero 
in it a clear view of the way of recon- 
ciliation, the true source of peace with 
God and of power against evil, such as 
he afterwards possessed ; but it is worth 
quoting as proving how in all things 
and at all times he had recourso to 
prayer, and sought to bring his mind 
into submission to the Divine will. 


ATX. 
HIS LAST DAYS, 
We must pass to the closing days of one 


“Who many a noble gift from Heaven possessed, 
Aud faith at last—alone worth all tho rest.” 


What, it may be asked, docs Cowper 
mean when he says that “he had faith 
at last?” Was Johnson not always a 
hrm believer, in an ago abounding with 
loose and scoffing scepticism? Ile would 
suffer no infidel talk in his presence, 
and obscenity and impicty stood abashed 
fore him. He gave admirable hints 
to a young pastor in regard to the 
management of his parish, observing 
that “all means must be tried by which 
souls may be saved ;” and he declared 
that, “compared with the conversion of 
sinners, propriety and elegance of 
preaching are less than nothing.” His 
‘Prayers and Meditations’ seem the 
outpourings of a pious and devout 
spirit. What, then, is meant by his 
having “faith at last?” i 

Tho question is an important one, 
and the explanation deserves tho more 
attention when it concerns tho experi- 
cnce of @ man so truly good and great 
as Dr. Johnson. It is true that he had 
pious thoughts from his carliest Lichfield 
days, and that he had what he calls 
“religious feelings ” from the time that 
he read ‘ Law’s Serious Call’ at Oxford. 
His own strong aud honest intellect, 


with the study of the Christian evi- 
dences, had brought to him fixed and 
firm conviction of the truths of the 
Bible, and tho main doctrines of the 
Christian creed. His prayers, his devo- 
tions, his charities, the whole courso of 
his life and tone of his character, 
attested the sincerity and the strength 
of his belief. Yet he lacked tho one 
thing which could alone give to him 
real peace—truo faith, or personal trust 
in the Saviour. Lacking that, his views 
of Christianity were inaccurate and im- 
perfect, and deeply tinctured with the 
legal spirit so natural to man. “I 
cannot be sure,” he said, “that I have 
fulfilled the conditions on which salva- 
tion is granted; I am afraid I may he 
one of those who shall be condemned.” 
He never could be sure that he had 
done enough. Even in that memorable 
Uttoxeter scene, in his old age, this 
spirit of legality appears. “1 hope,” 
he says, “the penance was expiatory.” 
We can make allowance for the feclhing 
on that occasion, but all through his 
religious experience the samo vein of 
self-righteousness runs, the notion of 
salvation by works, in some form or to 
some extent, instead of the Gospel doctrine 
of free salvation by grace, through faith. 

Lacking this faith, he was pre-emi- 
nently one of those who, “through fear 
of death are all their lifetime subject to 
bondage.” Of death itself he had no 
fear, for he could face any trial, but the 
dread of what follows death oppressed 
his spirit. In his last visit to Oxford, 
at the house of Dr. Adams, he surprised 
his friends by the solemn declaration of 
his fear for the future. 

But, although late, at the eleventh 
hour as it were, relief was granted to 
him. At evening-time it was light. 
Tho great life went down in a glorious 
sunset, and it isin the highest degree in- 
structive to know how faith came at last. 

Mr. Latrobe, the Moravian Bishop, 
whose name is merely mentioned in 
Boswell’s book, had frequently in his 
later years conversed with Johnson, 
who had a high regard for him. His 
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views of religion wero truly evangelical, 
as they are termed, and he had oppor- 
tunities of stating them to the great 
moralist, who requested Latrobe's pre- 
sence during the last illness. He received 
the message only in timo to pray by the 
bedside; but Dr. Johnson manifested 
gratitude and pleasuro at the visit. 

Dr. Brocklesby, his physician, a man 
who will not be suspected of fanaticisin, 
told Boswell that, “ for some time before 
his death all his fears were calmed and 
absorbed by the prevalence of his faith, 
and his trust in the merits and pro- 
pitiation of Jesus Christ. JIo talked 
often to me about the necessity of faith 
in tho sacrifice of Jesus, as necessary 
beyond all good works whatever for the 
salvation of mankind.” A few days 
before his death he said to Brocklesby, 
who was alone with him, “ Doctor, you 
are a worthy man, but I am afraid you 
aro not a Christian! What can I do 
better for you than offer up, in your 
presence, a prayer to the great God that 
you may become a Christian in my sense 
of the word?” Instantly he knelt and 
put up a fervent prayer. When he got 
up he caught hold of his friend’s hand 
with great cagerness, crying, “ Doctor, 
you do not say Amen.” 
looked confused, but after a pause said 
“Amen.” Johnson said, “ My dear 
doctor, believe a dying man, thero is no 
salvation but in the sacrifice of the Lamb 
of God.” Other remarkable incidents 
and sayings are recorded, but enough 
has been mentioned to prove that a 
great change had passed over him, some 
would even call it the great change, 
during these latter days and weeks of 
his life. What caused the change? 

It appears that a pious clergyman, 
Mr. Winstanley, was the immediato 


instrument in tho hand of the Spirit of 


God to influence his mind, and to bring 
him to the faith and peace of the Gospel. 
Johnson had written to him an earnest 
letter, and in humble sense of un- 
worthiness, expressing anxiety as to his 
position, used the words: “ What shall 
I do to be saved?” Mr. Winstanley 
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wrote in reply, “I say to yon, in the 
language of the Baptist, ‘Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world?” It was a passage 
familiar and often read by him, but the 
sct time had come, and the words were 
sent home to his heart by the gracious 
power of the Holy Spirit. Johnsen 


interrupted the friend who was reading 


the letter. “ Read that again. Does he 
say so? Read it again!” He then 


begged that Mr. Winstanley might bo 
sent for, that he might converso with 
him. The state of Winstanley’s health 
prevented his going out at tho time, 
but ho again wrote, enforcing the truth, 
and urging the need of simple trust in 
Christ. 

These letters have not been preserved, 
but we cannot doubt the good influen 
they had. Look away from all other 
confidences or hope, “ Behold the Lamb 
of God.” “Beheve in the Lord Jesus 
and thou shalt be saved.” “ Ho that 
believeth on tho Son hath everlasting 
life.” Receiving these truths, no wonder 
that his end was peace, and that he 
could say “tho bitterness of death is 
past.” Ifo did not tako to his bed till 
the day before he passed away, December 
13, 1784. Till within the last few hours 
his mind was clear, and his latest words 


' were words of faith and love, of kindness 


aud blessing. ; 

If Johnson had received the Gospel 
in its freeness and fulness at an early 
period of his life, as Luther did, it would 
have been well for his personal peace 
and happiness. Whether his life would 
have been more useful to the world and 
the Church, it is vain now to conjecture. 
As a defender of revealed truth against 
the assaults of scoffers and infidels he 
rendered service for which he was fitted 
by his great intellect and learning. But 
there is no part of his history that can 
be viewed with the same satisfaction, 
and with the same profit, as the closing 
scene, of which it may bo truly said that 
“no action of his life became him like 
the leaving it.” 
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JOHN KNOX, 
THE REFORMER OF SCOTLAND. 
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J, 
KNOX’S YOUTH. 


Joms Kwyox, whom his contemporaries 
called the Apostle of the Scots, was 
born near Haddington, in East Lothian, 
in 1505. Like so many Scotch youths 
sinco his day, he learned Latin at tho 
azammar School of his county town, 
and in his sixteenth year he went to 
collego. Edinburgh was near, but its 
collego was not yet founded, and Knox’s 
father, though apparently a man in 
humble life, was related to the lairds 
of Knock, in Renfrewshire. So tho lad 
went westwards to Glasgow University, 
beside what wero then the green hanks 
of the Clyde. There ho found himself 
along with George Buchanan and other 
youths of genius, in tho class of John 
Major, and in contact with the great 
questions of the age. For Major had in 
his early years been Professor in the 
University of Paris, and that University 
had been long the chief representative of 
liberal principles in Europe. So while 
the young Scotchman ranged through 
scholastic theology and philosophy, under 
the lights of Aristotle and Aquinas, their 
“regent” also told them how those prin- 
ciples had been applied in the continental 
struggle of the last two centuries against 
absolute power. Ho taught that the 
Church was greater than its Pope, and the 
people greater than their king; and that 
both potentates, when they oppressed the 
Christian people, could be controlled, 
and if need be deposed. But Major, like 
his contemporaries, made no attempt to 
escape from the accumulation of sacerdotal 
doctrines which popes and kings and 
Universities alike upheld. Knox, perhaps, 
became himself a regent or university 
teacher, and is said to have been famous 
as a trainer in logic, first in Glasgow, 
and then in St. Andrews, 


But by this time a greater wave of 
thought and feeling had passed over 
Enrope, and was beating on the Northern 
shores. The Scottish Parliament in 1525 
found it necessary to prohibit the in- 
troduction of the works of Luther intoa 
country hitherto “clean of all such filth 
and vice.” The Scottish clergy, a body 
worldly, as well as wealthy and power- 
ful, watched against every symptom of 
change. It was in vain. <A cousin of 
King James, named Hamilton, went 
himself to Wittenberg, and on his return 
confessed everywhere that he had found 
the long-buried truth of God. Cardinal 
Beatoun had him seized and burned 
before the old college of St. Andrews. 
But “the smoke of Patrick Jlamilton 
infected all on whom it blew,” and the 
blood of martyr after martyr in every 
county of Neotland became the seed of 
the unborn Scottish Church. In the 
very midst of such scenes the young 
priest (for Knox had received orders 
from the existing hierarchy) slowly made 
up his mind. Less and less he taught 
the forms of logic; moro and more the 
substance of. theology. Jerome and 
Augustine led him back to apostles and 
evangelists, and in the Gospel of John 
and the Epistle to the Ephesians, as he 
said long after on his death-bed, he “ cast 
his first anchor.” 


II. 
HIS CALL TO HIS WORK. 


When Knox cast anchor in the 
“Evangel,” a storm was raging around. 
For the last twelve years of James V.'s 
reign, from 1530 to1542,all who professed 
to want nothing more than the ancient 
Gospel and God’s promise in it, were 
on that account alone counted heretics. 
Many were condemned; some were 
burned alive. The Bible in the vulgar 
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tongue was proscribed. Still, the num- 
ber of those who read it in secret grew 
and increased; and James was impor- 
tuned to stamp out the plague by a pro- 
scription of the readers. His unexpected 
death prevented the massacre, and for a 
brief season the Regent Arran favoured 
the rising faith. Even the Scots Parlia- 
ment passed an Act making it lawful to 
radthe English Scriptures. Light spread 
mpidly through the land; but it was 
presently overclouded. The Regent fell 
under the influence of Cardinal Beatoun. 
The child-queen, Mary of Scots, was 
marned to the Dauphin of France. 
The persecuting laws were again set in 
operation. They had already driven 
Knox from the University of St. Andrews, 
and he was now in his native and rural 
East Lothian as tutor to a gentleman’s 
two sons. 

Hither came one of the most charm- 
ing figures of that time of danger and 
hope—the learned, pious, and kindly 
preacher, George Wishart. Knox seems 
to have followed him much in various 
parts of Scotland. But now when 
Wishart, in danger not only of arrest 
but of assassination, came to Knox’s 
own county, Knox attached himself 
closely to him, and constantly carried a 
sword before the preacher. At last the 
day came when Wishart was to be 
arrested. Knox insisted on accompany- 
ing him to the neighbouring Ormiston. 
Wishart refused, and ordered the sword 
tə be taken from the young enthusiast. 
“Go hack to your bairns,” he said; “one 
is sufficient for a sacrifice.” That night 
Wishart was laid in bonds, and soon, 
where the ruins of the grim castle of 
ot. Andrews still frown over the sea, he 
perished in the flames, the cardinal 
looking on. Such acts of tyranny 
weakened the belief—never very strong 
in Scotland—in priestly immunity from 
punishment. or revenge. When, soon 
after, a band of the younger gentlemen 
of Fifeshire, encouraged by England, 
stormed into his castle and slew the 
great archbishop within his own walls, 
Knox and many others openly rejoiced 


in it as an act of Divine retribution. 
But it was not by the sword that Scot- 
land was to bo reformed. On the con- 
trary, the “slanghter of the cardinal” 
brought the cause of the new faith to 
its lowest ebb. 

In a short time tho fortress of St. 
Andrews was almost the only spot upon 
the soil where those who professed the 
Evangel wero safe. At Easter 1547 
Knox and his two pupils fled there for 
safety; and within the strong walls they 
found a remarkable congregation of dis- 
tinguished men, many of whom (like Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount, the sage 
and sarcastic poet, so vividly described 
in Scott’s “ Marmion”), had nothing to 
do with the conspiracy against Beatoun. 
It was hero that tho second crisis in 
Knox's personal history, scarcely less 
important than tho “ casting of his first 
anchor,” occurred. It was his call to 
public life. For this man, now above 
forty years of age, had shrunk with 
extraordinary sensitiveness from putting 
himself forward in tho Church, and even 
in this extremity of tho little St. 
Andrews’ flock, refused to usurp the great 
pastoral office. They, however, had also 
laid their plans. John Rough, the 
preacher to the garrison, ascended the 
pulpit on Sunday, and turning to Knox, 
as the spokesman of the whole Christian 
congregation, charged him in God’s 
name to take upon him the public office 
of preaching the ancient Gospel, now 
again delivered to the world. “ Was not 
this your charge to me?” he asked the 
audience. “ And do yo not approve this 
vocation?” “It was! Wo do!” rang 
out from all sides of the assembly. 
Knox stood np and attempted to speak, 
but the pent-up feclings of the strong 
man were too much for him. He burst 
into tears, and rushing out of the church, 
shut himself up in his chamber. There 
for days he wrestled with the question, 
whether this was indeed a call from 
God’s Church in Scotland. For if so, 
the Gospel was no longer to be merely 
trusted in by him as a private man tor 
his own salvation. It was to be preached 
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by him to his countrymen at the hazard 
of his life, and maintained on behalf of 
the people of Scotland as God’s great 
gift to them also for their salvation. 


JII. 
HIS SUFFERINGS AND EXILE. 


So it was, with reluctant tears, and 
a deep fecling of unworthiness, that 
the most indomitable of the Reformers 
accepted, under constraint of conscience, 
the call to be a minister of God's 


Church. Perhaps such a ministry, if 
rightly understood, is at all times a 


high and hard undertaking. Knox, at 
least, was not mistaken in his estimate of 
what in his time it meant for him. He 
had only preached a few months in St. 
Andrews, when the castle capitulated to 
the forcign flect, and he and his com- 
panions were flung into the French 
galleys. There for nineteen weary 
months ho toiled at the oar under the 
lash; and through the cold of two 
winters, and the heat of the intervening 
summer had leisure to count the cost of 
tho choice so recently made. His own 
choice alone would not have sustained 
him. But Knox now believed that he 
had the call, and therefore the promise, 
of God for his public work as well as for 
his private life; and henceforth he never 
wavered. When the master of the galley 
Notre Dame insisted that the chained 
prisoner should kiss a carved image of 
the Virgin, whose name the vessel bore, 
he flung the intrusive “idol” into the 
Loire. “She is light enough, let her 
learn to swim!” Again he bent to the 
oar, and after long d: ays found himself, 
emaciated and enfeebled, off tho coast of 
Fife. His fellow-captive, James Balfour, 
pointed out to him, in tho dim distance, 
the steeple of St. Andrews, rising from 
the church in which, a fortnight after 
that scene of speechless emotion, he had 
risen to preach his first sermon. ‘ Yes,” 
Knox said, “I know it well; and I am 
fully persuaded, how weak soever 1 
now appear, that I shall not depart this 
hfe till that my tongue shall glorify 


His godly Name in the same place.” 
But years were to pass before that could 
be fulfilled—years of exile and of labour. 

On being set freo from his French 
bondage, he took refuge m England 
under Edward VI., and for two year 
preached in Berwick. Some of his most 
famous scrmons, however, were delivered 
in St. Nicolas Church in Newcastle, the 
cathedral of the recently erected diocese. 
His influence spread southward, and 
the insertion of the “ Declaration on 
Kneeling ” at the end of the Commun 
Office in tho English Prayer-bovk, is 
ascertained to have been due to John 
Knox. In 1551 the King made him one 
of his chaplains in ordinary, Next year 
the Scotch divine, now preaching in 
London, was offered the Dishopric of 


Nechester. Al preferment of this kind, 
however, ho refused, having already 


made up his mind that bishops were 
not needed in the Christian com- 
monwealth; and the chief thing he 
gained in England was—a wife. Marjory 
owes, tho daughter of a gentleman of 
Northumberland, became betrothed to 
the Scotch preacher; ; but the marriage 
did not tako place without her father 5 
persistent opposition. “ Be sure,” writes 
Knox, when forced to part from her, “l 
will not forget you and your company, 
so long as ‘mortal man may remember 
any earthly creature.” The young ladys 
mother, however, became his fast friend. 
and Mrs. Bowes will be remembered m 
history as the continual recipient of lis 
affectionate and consoling letters. 

In 1554 he took his wife with him 
to Dieppe, and from thence went on 
to Geneva and visited Calvin. Later 
still he became pastor of the English 
Protestants in Frank fort-on-the-Maine. 
But in 1555 news came that the per- 
secution in Scotland was slackening. 
and Knox first crossed to his wifes 
friends at Berwick, and then went on te 
Edinburgh. From Edinburgh he went 
to Angus in the east and Ayrshire in 
the Wost of Scotland, and found men of 
all ranks, up to the highest, eager te 
hear, “The trumpet blew the old seuri 
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three days together. 
the death that should follow such forty 
days in Edinburgh, as here I have had 
three!” The time was not, however, ripe. 
Knox, at tho suggestion of the Earls 
Marischall and Glencairn, had addressed 
Mary of Guise, then Queen-Regent, in 
behalf of the “ Evangel,” but she handed 
his pamphlet to the Archbishop of 
Glasguw with the words: ‘ Please you, 
my Lord, to read a pasquil!” He re- 
turned again abroad, and while he was 
tried and burned in effigy in Edinburgh 
he tok charge of the English con- 

eration, first at Geneva, and then at 
Dieppe. Here he issued his extravagant 
“Bast” against the “monstrous regi- 
ment (i.e. government) of women.” 
Written during Mary’s “regiment,” 
it was published inopportunely just 
lefore the accession of Elizabeth, and 
deprived him for ever of the favour 
of that very feminine but very 
grat ruler. A more important book 
was his “ Appellation” to tho Scottish 
nobility, some of the most powerful of 
whom were now putting themselves at 
the head of “the Congregation,” then 
the usnal word in Scotland for the 
Church or ecclesia. When great barons 
like Glencairn, Marischall, and Argyll 
jartok the “fervent thirst” of a 
religious revival, in which thousands 
culd be described as “night and day 
whling and groaning ” for the water of 
life, the end was not far off. It was 
lastencd rather than hindered by the 
Inmming, in 1558, of a blameless priest of 
the age of eighty-two. In January 1559 
hnox left Geneva, and in May he landed 
for the last time on the shores of 
Seutland, whose hills from north to 
smth were now everywhere tinged 
with the flush of the coming dawn. 


IV. 
HIS BATTLE FOR “ THE EVANGEL.” 


It was dawn around ; buta cloud hung 
overhead. On the day on which Knox 
landel in Edinburgh he found the 
Preachers of the Kirk were to be tried 
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for their lives the next week in Stirling. 
Ife had himself been condemned years 
before, and he was again proclaimed a 
rebel the moment he appeared. But he 
did not hesitate fora moment. Joining 
his brethren, he offered to appear with 
them at Stirling, and the Queen-Regent, 
alarmed at tho concourse of their ad- 
herents, promised that tho trial should 
be put off. Acting, however, on her de- 
clared principle (transmitted afterwards 
toso many of her unfortunate house), that 
“it became not subjects to burden their 
princes with promises, further than they 
pleased to keep them,” she broke her 
pledge, and outlawed the accused. The 
“ Lords of the Congregation” of Scotland 
were not the men to abandon their friends 
in this extremity, and Knox, who 
was actually in the-pulpit on the day 
when tho news came to them at Perth, 
thundered tenfold against the image- 
worship so treacherously maintained. 
The samo afternoon, and in the samo 
church, a foolhardy priest commenced 
to say mass. ‘he boys protested; tho 
people shonted ; the mob gathered and 
grew. In ten minntes the church was 
stripped of images and all other orna- 
ments of ritual, But then the “ rascal 
multitude,” as Knox called them, fell 
with fire upon the monasteries of tho 
town, including the splendid Charter 
JIouse, and laid them in ruins. This 
violence soon raised the question whether 
this preaching of the Word was every- 
whero to bo repressed with fire and 
sword, Tho Qucen-Regent moved with 
her army against the Protestant Lords. 
They gathered their retainers, and hav- 
ing forced a truce, united themselves in 
what was called a “ Godly Band,” as the 
earliest Covenanters of Scotland. 
Hithertotheir worship had been private, 
and hidden from the law. Now, in June 
1559, they resolved that tho time had 
come to go farther. Knox, as usual, was 
their chosen mouthpiece, and St. An- 
drews was tho spot chosen to begin the 
final struggle. To St. Andrews they 
weathered; but, when the day came, their 
hearts failed them. Armed forces lay 
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all around, and the Archbishop wrote 
them that if their preacher dared to 
enter the pulpit, his hackbuts would 
open fire upon him. Al quailed, except 
the one man threatened. ‘This was tho 
goal to which for so many years he had 
looked forward, and having reached it, 
he was not now to turn aside. On the 
14th of June he went once more into 
that pulpit, and addressed the people 
of St. Andrews, and through them, the 
people of Scotland, on their duty to 
profess the Gospel, notwithstanding all 
hindrance of idolatrous authority. The 
town instantly and enthusiastically re- 
sponded, provost aud bailics leading 
their fcllow-burgesses. The flame 
spread, Town after town, burgh after 
burgh, city after city of Scotland 
became fastnesses “of “ The Religion.” 
Knox was called as minister to Edin- 
burgh; but he preached everywhero 
throughout Scotland. ‘The long thirst 
of my wretched heart,” he confessed, “is 
satisfied in abundance.” 

The French auxiliary force, wielded 
by the Queen-Regent, endeavoured to 
suppress the new flame of national life. 
To mect this, Knox and the Congre- 
gation applied for aid to England; 
and Elizabeth, after infinite vacillation, 
consented. The Scottish Lords and 
Commons, however, were determined not 
to lose the government of their own 
country. Knox told the Congregation 
that, according to God’s Word, a people 
might for .just cause restrain their 
rulers; and the nobles, barons, and 
burgesses assembled in Edinburgh at 
once pronounced the suspension of the 
authority of the Queen-Regent until the 
calling of a free Parliament, Politically, 
the step seemed preinature. The Regent 
pressed them with all her forces, and 
drove them defeated into Stirling. But 
there, in the extreme dejection and gloom 
of the Protestant Lords, a sermon from 
the indomitable preacher kindled hope 
once more. And at last the tide turned. 
The English forces drove out the French. 
Mary of Guise, the kindly and queenly 
representative of the great Catholic 


power, died in Edinburgh Castle. Scot- 
land, left to itself, was free. On 19th 
June, 1560, “the Congregation” as 
sembled in St. Giles’s Church to retum 
thanks for the peace, and on the Ist of 
August the free Parliament already 
anticipated—by far the most important 
Parliament which has ever sat in 
Scotland—met in the city of Edin- 
burgh. 
V: 
THE VICTORY OF THE EVANGEL. 


There, on the 17th of Angust, 1560, was 
transacted a memorable scene. The 
barons and ministers “ professing the 
Lord Jesus within the realm,” had been 
desired to draw up, and present to the 
Parliament, a creed or confession of their 
Faith. It was the work to which earnest 
men all over Europe were now giving 
themselves. At any moment an indi- 
vidual or a community was summoned to 
declare, on the shortest notice, and at 
the deadliest risk, what they believed. 
Hitherto in Scotland the Reformers had 
been willing to say, in the words of 
their “gude and godly ballad,” that 
“Tho New Testament is our Faith.” 
Now for the first time they were called 
upon by public authority to utter that 
Faith in the form of their personal 
Credo. ‘In four days,” says Knox, who 
was undoubtedly its chief draftsman. 
they presented to Parliament the 
‘Scottish Confession,’ the creed of their 
nation for a century to come. It was 
“a great assembly,” consisting chiefly ot 
the lesser barons, but including men of 
all ranks and of all views in religion: 
aud on gravo faces from Highlands aud 
Lowlands there rested the light of the 
greatest crisis which Scottish history 
has seen. Before this long-desirel 
tribunal of his countrymen, Knox and 
his colleagues now stood forth, and rea?! 
aloud “the sum of that doctrine which 
we profess, and for the which we have 
sustained infamy and danger.” Thes 
Scottish Articles of Religion, much fuller 
in detail than the English, were als 
more ardent and personal in their form ; 
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and as the words “we believe and 
confess” rang out again and again under 
the different heads—the Being of God, 
the revelation of His promise to fallen 
man, the Mediator and His death and 
passion for those chosen in Him to life, 
their faith and good works, and the 
Church, that “ company and multitude of 
men chosen of God, who rightly 
worship and embrace him by faith in 
Christ Jesus”—the effect upon the 
audience was extraordinary. 

Two men have preserved to us the re- 
cord. Knox himself, in his most graphic 
“History,” tells how, “as our confession 
was publicly read,” its authors “ were 
present, standing upon their feet, ready to 
have answered,” but the Romish bishops 
refused discussion, and the three tem- 
poral Lords who voted against it only 
gave as reason, * We will believe as 
our fathers believed.” Randolph, Queen 
Elizabeth’s envoy, stood by, and tells how 
the other barons “ concluded all in one 
that that was the Faith in which they 
ought to live and die.” “Indeed,” he 
writes two days later to Cecil, “I never 
heard matters of so great inportance, 
neither sooner despatched, nor with 
better will agreed unto.” The Scots Lords 
epoke * with as glad a will as ever I heard 
nen speak.” © Divers, with protestation 
of their conscience and faith, desired 
rather presently to end their lives than 
ever to think contrary unto that allowed 
there. Many also offered to shed their 
blood in defence of the same.” “ The old 
Lord of Lindsay, as grave and goodly a 
man as ever I saw, said: ‘I have lived 
many years; I am the oldest in this 
company of my sort; now that it hath 
pleased God to let me seo this day, where 
so many nobles and others have allowed 
so worthy a work, I will say, with Simeon, 
Nunc dimittis?” And in this spirit the 
Parliament accepted and adopted the 
confession, and published it to the world. 

It was the birthday of a nation. For 
not in that assembly alone, and witlun 
the dim walls of the old Parliament 
House of Edinburgh, was that Faith 
confessed and those vows made. Every- 


where throughout Scotland, the Scottish 
peasant and the Scottish burgess felt 
himself called to deal, individually and 
immediately, with God in Christ ; and the 
contact, which for some was salvation, 
was for all ennobling and solemuising. 
The Scottish “common man” believed 
and confessed his belicf, and “the vague 
shoreless universe had become for him a 
firm city and dwelling which he knew. 
Such virtue was in belief; in these words 
well spoken: I believe.” 


VI. 
KNOX’S LIFE IN EDINBURGH. 


So much had Knox since his fortieth 
year been already privileged to do for 
his country. He was now fifty-four 
years old, and a further great work was 
before him. But he was henceforth to 
be permanently a citizen and minister of 
Edinburgh, and we may pause at this 
point to look at the man and his 
surroundings. In person Knox was 
small and frail—* a corpuscle” of a man, 
his earliest biographer tells us. Our 
first page reproduces the only portrait 
of him which has any pretensions to be 
historical, sent in 1580 by his contem- 
porary Beza from Geneva. There is too 
little seen in this face of the “churlish 
nature,” of which he sometimes accuses 
himself; and the sympathy and tender- 
ness which abound in his letters, are less 
reflected in it than his constancy and 
heroism. Yet even this placid sketch 
shows us a man whom one would not 
care to meet on the rough edge of battle ; 
and it is, at all events, our only contem- 
porary representation of the pastor who 
henceforth for twelve years was to be 
scen daily pacing between his house in 
the Nether Bow and his Church of St. 
Giles. 

Both buildings exist to this day. The 
churches which stood under one roof 
round the arehitectural coronet of dt. 
Giles (including that in which Knox 
preached) have recently been thrown 
together into a stately cathedral. But 
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his old house, a few hundred yards off, 
remains with its quaint gables, peaks, 
and casements, very much as it was 
when, in 1560, he brought to it his first 
wife, Majory Bowes, and her two sons. 
Before the end of that year she died, 
leaving no record except Calvin’s epithet 
of suavissima. ‘Three years passed, and 
he was scen riding home with a second 
wife, “not like ane prophet or auld de- 
crepit priest as he was,” say his Catholic 
adversaries, “but like as he had been 
one of the blood royal, with his bands of 
taffettio fastencd with golden rings.” 
The lady for whom he put on this state 
was Margaret Stewart, tho daughter of 
his friend Lord Ochiltree, and the same 
critics assure us, “ by sorcery and witch- 
craft he did so allure that poor gentle- 
woman, that she could not live without 
him.” In this house at least her three 
daughters were born, and from it at 
length his body was carried to the 
churchyard of St. Giles, to the grave 
over which Earl Morton, the newly- 
elected Regent, uttered the well-known 
sentence: ‘Here licth a man who in 
his lifo never feared the face of man.” 
Ilis want of fear was not because of the 
absence of danger. Only a year before a 
musket-ball, aimed at Knox’s usual seat 
in this house, passed through his window 
and lodged in the roof. Yet this was 
but one late incident in the long struggle 
which he to the last shared with Scotland, 
and to trace which we must now return 
to A.D. 1560. 


VII. 
KNOX BUILDING THE SCOTTISH CHURCH, 


Ever sinco that year 1560, tho Gospel, 
as the religion of the individual, has 
been free in Scotland. But tho religion 
of the individual in that northern land 
leads up to and creates the religion of 
the community, and this great work yet 
remained. Hitherto, this had only been 
done congregationally “in our towns 
and places reformed.” Now for the 
first timo the Reformers contemplated 
a “universal kirk” of Scotland. For 
his country, in Knox's view, was a 
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free commonwealth, and entitled +o 
organise its own religion. In_ order 
to procure this, they went at once to 
Parliament and the civil power. Scot- 
land was yet strongly feudal, and Knox 
held that it was the magistrate’s duty 
to maintain and purify religion. The 
legislature had already sanctioned the 
Reformed creed as true. He demanded 
now that it should sanction tho organis- 
ing of the Church, and make provision 
not only for it, but for education and the 
poor. 

To this end a book of “ Discipline,” 
or organisation, memorable for its states- 
manlike sagacity, was presented by the 
Church to the Council. Every house- 
holder was toinstruct his own family, orto 
make sure that they were instructed, in 
the principles of the Christian religion. 
No one was to be allowed to remain in 
ignorance. To this end readers were 
appointed, by whom the whole Scriptures 
were to be publicly read through in the 
churches. The preaching of the Word, 
by ministers chosen by the congregation 
itself, or failing them, by the Church 
gencrally, was made the centre of the 
whole system. A day was to be appointed 
every week in the great towns for 
Prophesying or Interpretation, by which 
was probably meant such a congrega- 
tional discussion of questions relating to 
the doctrine of Scripture as has become 
common in Wales, while it has fallen 
out of use in Scotland. In addition to 
the ministcrs having a fixed cure, ten or 
more superintendents were to be ap- 
pointed, whose duty it was to travel 
from place to place in order to plant and 
erect churches and appoint ministers 
where in the meantime they were not 
to be found. In all the churches to be 
thus brought into existence, not only 
the Word and Sacraments, but also the 
Discipline of the Church was to be 
carefully observed—i.e. those openly 
immoral and those who remained scanda- 
lously ignorant or heretical, were to be 
excluded from its communion, The 
patrimony of the Church was to be 
applied to maintain three classes, “to 
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wit, the ministers of the Word, the poor, 
and the teachers of the youth.” In the 
support of the ministry was included a 
provision for their wives and families. 
The poor were to be supported, as in the 
early days of Christianity, by the exer- 
tions of the deacons in each congrega- 
tion. For education careful provision 
was made. Each Church was to have its 
own school, and “grammar and the 
Latin tongue” were to be taught in 
every town. In every notable town 
there was to be a college, in which “ the 
arts” should be studied; and in three 
towns of Scotland “the great schools 
called Universities” were to be main- 
tuned according to a constitution care- 
fully laid down. 

It was the rough draft of a great deal 
which has already been realised in 
Scotland, and of much which still re- 
mains to be attained, through the double 
agency of Church and school. But in the 
meantime it was proposed to the Council 
of the nobility. How their accept- 
ance of the great scheme was for seven 
years refused or postponed need not be 
stated in detail. The greatobstacle was the 
struggle with the Queen, to be presently 
noticed. But there were others besides. 
Cautious politicians scoffed at the whole 
proposal as a “devout imagination.” 
selfish nobles refused to “ bear the 
barrow to build the House of God,” and so, 
jerhaps, impoverish their own. But the 
organisation which nobles and politicians 
and the civil legislature refused to sanc- 
tion, the Church, being frec, instantly 
took up as its own work. In December 
1560 the first General Assembly sat, and 
down to 1567 it met twicea year “ by the 
authority of the Church itself, and year 
by year laid the deep foundations of the 
scial and religious future of Scotland.” 
It was the work of organising a rude 
nation into a self-governing Church. Of 
this vast national burden it must ever be 
remembered that the chief weight lay on 
the shonlders of Knox, a mcre pastor in 
Edmlurgh. And during the same seven 
Years this indomitable man was sustain- 
Ing another doubtful conflict, in which 


the issues, not for Scotland only, but for 
Europe, were so momentous, that in order 
to trace it even the labour of organisa- 
tion must be allowed in the meantime to 
fall into the background. 


VIII. 


HIS CONFLICT WITH QUEEN MARY. 


Mary, Queen of Scots, landed in her 
native kingdom on the 19th of August, 
1561. She became at once the star ofall 
eyes, not only in Scotland, but through- 
out Europe. The widow of the heir of 
tho throne of France, the reigning 
sovereign of Scotland, and the heiress 
presumptive of England, tho young 
princess was already a personage whose 
destiny must decide the wavering balanco 
of Christendom. England, nominally 
Protestant, was still largely, perhaps 
predominantly, Romanist; Scottish 
Protestantism was only a year old; 
and the great house of the Guises were 
confident that their brilliant daughter 
would ere long bring back both to the 
faith. And with Scotland and England 
united under a Roman Catholic queen, 
the whole north would easily be restored 
to the See of Rome. Mary understood 
her high part and accepted it with 
alacrity. Fascinating and beautiful, 
keen-witted and strong-willed, she would 
have found herself at home in this great 
game of politics, even if it had not for 
her one element of intense personal 
interest, For all men knew that tho 
turning-point in the question would be 
her marriage, and that the chief prize of 
the game was the hand of Mary Stuart. 
Knox, on his side, understood the sitna- 
tion equally well. Very shortly after 
her arrival, he preached in the metro- 
politan Church of St. Giles, and “in- 
veighed against idolatry.” One mass, 
he said, was more terrible to him than 
ten thousand men landed m the realm. 
Searcely had the voice of the preacher 
died away—a vvico which, as the 
English Ambassador soon after wroto 
to Cecil, though that “of one man, is 
able in an hour to put more life in us 
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than six hundred trumpets continually 
blustering in our ears,” when the Queen 
sent for him to Holyrood. Ther ensued 
the first of those famous dialogues 
between Mary and Knox recorded for 
us by the Reformer’s strong pen. He 
easily satisfied her as to his theoretical 
“Blast” against women. 

“ But yet,” said she, “ye have taught 
the people to receive another religion 
than their princes can allow. And how 
can that doctrine be of God, seeing that 
God commands subjects to obey their 
princes ?” 

“Madam,” said he, “as right rcligion 
took neither original, strength, nor 
authority from worldly princes, but 
from the eternal God alone, so are not 
subjects bound to frame their religion 
according to the appetites of their 
princes.” 

This, of course, led on to the doctrine 
of non-resistance. 

“ Think ye,” quoth she, “ that subjects, 
having power, may resist their princes ? ” 

“If their princes exceed their bounds,” 
quoth he, “ and do against that wherefore 
they should be obeyed, it is no doubt 
but they may be resisted, even by 
power.” 

The Queen’s logic, even as reported by 
her adversary, was almost faultless, and 
she never failed to come up to the next 
point of the argument. So she now 
raised the question what a prince’s re- 
ligion should be— 

“Ye interpret the Scriptures,” she 
said, later on, “in one manner, and others 
interpret in another. Whom shall I 
believe ? and who shall be judge?” 

* Ye shall believe,” said he, “God, 
that plainly speaketh in His Word ; and 
farther than the Word tcacheth you, yo 
neither shall believe the one nor the 
other. The Word of God is plain in 
itself; and if there appear any obscurity 
in one place, the Holy Ghost, which is 
never contrarious unto Himself, explains 
the same more clearly in other places.” 

Both parties to the argument sustained 
it with fairness as well as ability; but 
Knox seems to have conceived none of 


the hopes which others entertained as to 
his royal pupil. He was right. Mary 
had no intention of considering the 
questions so zealously put before her. 
Next year, however, she went so far as 
to invito him to come and tell her 
privately when he thought anything was 
wrong in the court, rather than preach 
on it. Knox absolutely declined, and 
invited her instead to come to the 
public preaching of God’s Word. The 
resentful queen turned her back on him; 
and as he went away, “ with a reasonable 
merry countenance,’ he caught the 
whisper of one of the attendant’s, “ He 
is not afraid!” He turned upon the 
whisperer. “ Why should the pleasing 
face ofa gentlewoman affray me? I have 
looked in the face of many angry men, 
and yet have not been affrayed above 
measure.” 


Another year passed, and though 
Mary’s fascinations had shaken the 


firmness of some of the Protestant 
lords, the mass of the people remained 
constant. But a crisis was approaching. 
Each of the great Catholic states, France, 
Austria, and Spain, had projects for 
intermarriage with the queen of Scot- 
land, and Philip had now consented tu 
press the claim of his eldest son, Don 
Carlos. It was when “in imagination 
Queen of Scotland, England, Ireland, 
Spain, Flanders, Naples, and the Indies,” 
that Mary Stuart, in 1563, bent all her 
skill to induce her native kingdom at 
least to tolerate Catholicism, and se 
furnish the needful basis for the edifice 
which she and a Catholic husband might 
go on to build. She began with Knox. 
Sending for him to Lochleven, she for 
two hours urged him not to let her 
people take her sword into their own 
hands, especially in matters of religion. 
“The sword of justice is God's,” said 
Knox, and now, as before, he firmly 
maintained the right of the common- 
wealth, when its prince failed to execute 
justice, to do so from its own resources. 
Mary recognised that this one man she 
could bend neither by threat nor argu- 
meut, and henceforward she did not 
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attemptit. But she took another course. 
Next morning the Queen sent for Knox 
as she was going out hawking. She had 
apparently forgotten all the keen dispute 
of the evening before; and her manner 
was caressing and confidential. What 
did Mr. Knox think of Lord Ruthven’s 
offering her a ring? “I cannot love 
him,” she added, * for I know him to 
use enchantment.” Was Mr. Knox not 
going to Dumfries, to make the Bishop 
of Athens the superintendent of the 
Kirk in that county? ' He was, Knox 
answered; the proposed superintendent 
being a man in whom he had confidence. 
“If you knew him,” said Mary, “as well 
as I do, ye would never promote him to 
that oflice, nor yet to any other within 
the Kirk.” In yet another matter, and 
one more private and delicate, she 
required his help. Her half-sister, Lady 
Argyll, and the Earl, her husband, were, 
she was afraid, not on good terms. 
Knox had once reconciled them before, 
but, “do this much for my sake, as once 
again to put them at unity.” And so 
she dismisscd him with promises to 
enforce the laws against the mass. 

Knox for once fell under the spell. He 
seems to have believed that this most 
charming of women was at last leaning 
to the side of faith and freedom. And 
eo he sat down and wrote a long letter 
to Argyll on his conjugal duty. He 
went to Dumfries, and on making 
enquiry, he found that the Queen was 
right in her shrewd estimate of the 
proposed superintendent, anil took means 
to prevent the election. All this time 
he fully expected that the Parliament 
about tosit would enforce as well as ratify 
the yet unratified laws of 1560. But when 
it met, Mary's resistless influence had 
been so used upon others, that this—the 
first Parliament that inet during her un- 
fortunate reign—declined to occupy itself 
with the matter of the Protestant creed 
at all. Knox knew that the hour was 
critical; and going into St. Giles’s, he 
“ poured forth the sorrows of his heart” 
before the assembled nobles and common- 
alty. “From the beginning of God's 
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mighty working within this realm,” he 
said, “I have been with you in your 
most desperate trials. In your most 
extreme dangers I have been with you ; 
St. Johnstown, Cupar Moor, and the 
Craigs of Edinburgh, are yet recent in my 
heart ; yea, that dark and dolorous night, 
wherein all ye, my Lords, with shame and 
fear, left this town, is yet in my mind; 
and God forbid that ever I forget it!” 
But from all those dangers they had 
been delivered, and was this the time to 
recede from the faith of Jesus Christ? 
Ilow critical the time was, few but 
Knox himself and a few other statesmen 
knew. But his very next words hit the 
centre of the political complication. 

“Now, my Lords, to put an end to all, 
I hear of the Queen’s marriage. o.. 
Whensoever the nobility of Scotland pro- 
fussing the Lord Jesus consent that an 
infidel (and all Papists are infidels) 
shall be head to your Sovereign, you do 
so far as in you lieth to banish Christ 
Jesus from this realm.” 

Mary as well as Knox knew that this 
was the hinge of the whole question, and 
the preacher was instantly sent for to the 
palace. On his appearance the Queen 
burst into a passion of tears. Never had 
Prince been handled as she was—she had 
borne with him, had listened to him, and 
had sought his favour—“ and yet I cannot 
be quit of you. I vow to God, I shall be 
once revenged!”” Knox stood unmoved, 
and then calmly reasoned that in the 
pulpit, and as preacher, he was not his 
own master, and was bound to instruct his 
hearers in their duty. “But what have 
you to do with my marriage?” said 
Mary. Knox began to point out the 
importance of her marriage to the 
commonwealth; but the Queen im- 
patiently repeated the question, and 
added, “ What are you in this common- 
wealth?”  “ Madam,’ answered Knox, 
“a subject born within the same. And 
albeit I be neither earl, lord, nor baron 
in it, yet has God made me (how abject 
that ever I be in your eyes) a profitable 
member within the same.” And there- 
upon he repeated to her the same very 


practical doctrine which he had given 


in the pulpit two hours before. Mary 
again had recourse to tears, and her 


indignation that the Reformer remained 
unmoved under them, was not diminished 
hy his quaint protest that he was 
really a tender-hearted man, and could 
scarcely bear to see his own children 
weep when corrected for their faults. 
Ordered to depart from her presence he 
found himsclfin the ante-room, shunned 
by tho nobles but near “the Queen’s 
Maries,” or other ladies of the Court, in 
their rich dresses. Knox felt lonely, and 
records himself how he “procured the 
company of women” in this interval. 
“Oh, fair ladies,” said he, “ how pleasing 
were this life of yours, if it should ever 
abide, and then in the end we might 
pass to heaven with all this gay gear! 

ut fie upon that knave Death, that will 
come, whether we will or not!” These 
grim pleasantries led to conversation 
which lasted till the Royal permission 
came for him to go home. “And so 
that storm quicted in appearance,” but 
in December of the same year the Queen, 
who had now completely broken with 
him, summoned him to answer for treason 
in having “convoked her lieges” on the 
occasion of the trial of two men for a 
Protestant riot. 

Again Knox stood at the bar, and on 
this occasion no man stood by him. The 
Queen was sure of her victory. “ That 
man,” she said, looking round, “made 
me weep, and shed never a tear himself; 
Twill see if I can make him weep.” This 
rash exultation was checked by the con- 
stant bearing of the accused, who through 
along examination maintained his right 
to Gua his countrymen against “ tho 
pestilent Papists, who have inflamed your 
grace against foro poor men.” “ You 
forget your self,” said the Chancellor, “you 
are not now in the pulpit.” “IT am in 
the place,” he answered, “where I am 
demanded of conscience to speak the 
truth, and therefore the truth I speak, 
impugn it whoso list.” The Lords of 
the Conneil, who at first frowned upon 
Knox, before the day closed pronounced 
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him innocent by a majority. The Queen 
came back into the room, and the vote 
was taken in her presence over again; 
but with the same result. “ That nicht 
was neither dancing nor fiddling in the 
Court; ” and the firmness of Knox main- 
tained tho frecdom of tho Protestant 
canse all through the next year 1564. 

But in tho meantime the greatest 
danger had passed away. The Prince 
of Spain, the chief of tho candidates for 
the Qneen’s hand, was no longer in the 
field. ‘The incessant diplomatic strugcle 
between Mary and Elizabeth was ended 
by the sudden departure from the Court 
of the latter of “ yonder long lad,” as she 
described Lord Darnley, to woo the Scot- 
tish Queen. Mary’s rather weak fancy 
for her handsome young countryman 
made no change on her political inten- 
tions. It was about this time that she 
signed the Catholic League for extermi- 
nation of Protestantism, and her marriage 
with Darnley was made part of a scheme 
which had the approval of Philip. 
Knox understood the state of matters, 
and one of his first sermons after the 
marriage gave such umbrage to the Royal 
pair, that he was forbidden to preach. 
The General Assembly appointed a Fast 
in view of the deadly purposes of the 
League, and the Queen on her side 
banished her half-brother, afterwards the 
Regent Murray, from the realm. 

In a few months her now inconstant 
mind had completely turned from her 
neglected husband, and first the Italian 
Rizzio, and then one of her own nobles, 
the Earl Bothwell, became her confidants. 
Rizzio’s ambition united the jealous 
Darnley with a number of the nobles in 
a blood-bond, and the result was that on 
the 9th March, 1566, the favourite was 
dragged from the Qneen’s presence and 
stabbed to death on the stairs of Holy- 
rood. Knox thought him an enemy 
both to Scotland aired to Protestantism, 
and rejoiced over his overthrow, ruf- 
fianly though the manner of it was. 
Consequently, when the young Queen, 
springing to arins, united her adherents 
and drove out the conspirators, the 
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petition of his Edinburgh Congregation 
fur Knox’s recall was steadily refused, 
and he made a last visit to England, 
hearing with him a letter of recommen- 
dation from the General Assembly of his 
own Church. How he occupied himself 
under the vacillating English Queen, 
whom he describes as “neither good 
Protestant nor yet resolute Papist,” does 
not appear. His eyes were undoubtedly 
fixel on the great tragedy that was 
hurrying on to its catastrophe in his 
native land. 

Week by weck, the infatuation of 
Mary for Lord Bothwell, and her dis- 
like of her husband, increased so as 
to attract the notice of all around. 
But in February 1567 there was a 
sudden reconciliation between her and 
Damley. She brought him toa house in 
Kirk of Field, in Edinburgh, and at mid- 
hight it was blown up with gunpowder 
by the servants of Bothwell. Then 
Bothwell waylaid and carried off the 
Quevn, and proceeded to divorce his 
own wife. On the 15th May, a day or 
two after that divoree, and only threo 
months after the death of her second 
hushand, the ill-fated Queen publicly 
married his murderer; and the strong 
shudder of disgust that passed through- 
out Scotland shook her throne to the 
ground. First the commons, and then 
the nobles, melted away from her; and 
in a short time her formal abdication 
anticipated that rejection by the people 
which Knox and Buchanan had always 
held to be among tho rights of a free 
commonwealth. 

The long struggle was over. Knox 
had no part in tho unexpected ending. 
But he had becn the head and heart of 
the battle whilo it was most doubtful 
and deadly; and now that it was past 
he was foremost in the arrangements of 
the new order of things. Assembly of the 
Church and Parhament of tho realm both 
met; and the old enactments of 1560, in 
favour of the Religion, were ratified, with 
the addition of others acknowledging 
these who professed it to be the true 
Kirk of Christ within Scotland. 
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On the 29th of July, 1567, in Stirling, 
the town which has always been the 
central clasp in the girdle of Scotland, 
the infant James, who was afterwards to 
ascend the English throne, was crowned 
King. And on this occasion also the 
Gospel, which his coronation oath recog- 
nised, was preached onco more by tho 
lips of John Knox. 


IX. 


THE KIRK FOUNDED. 


And now his work—his twofold work 
—was done. From 1560 the Gospel had, 
no doubt, been free in Scotland. But 
from 1567 Scotland was free to work out 
the Gospel in its own way asa State and 
a Church. And the new light shone like 
the rising of the sun. Hitherto, this 
had been a rude and bare country, “a 
country as yet without a soul.” But 
now, as Carlyle puts it again, a fire “is 
kindled under the ribs of this outward 
material death. A cause, the noblest of 
causes, kindles itself, like a beacon set 
on high; high as heaven, yet attainable 
from earth, whereby the meanest man 
becomes not a citizen only, but a member 
of Christ’s visible Chureh; a veritable 
hero, if he prove a true man.” 

And so all over Scotland was seen what 
Knox called “ the building of the house,” 
the rearing of an unscen temple and houso 
not made with hands. In this visiblo 
republic, with its invisible king, thero 
was self-government, local and central. 
The elders and deacons of each town 
or parish met weekly with the pastor 
for the charge of the congregation. And 
these “ particular Kirks” met yearly in 
Assembly to represent the “ Universal 
Kirk,” and to urge throughout Scotland 
not only the service of God, but the sup- 
port and maintenance of the poor, and the 
interests of education in universities and 
schools. There wero difficulties and 
dangers in plenty, some of them unfore- 
seen, Tho nobles were rapacious, the 
people were divided, a broad belt of un- 
reformed population stretched between 
the Highlands and Lowlands, Scottish 
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Churchmen were already beginning to 
show the national tendency to dogma- 
tism, and Scottish statesmen their less 
national tendency to Erastian absolutism 
—an absolutism which the Stuarts, 
transplanted to the English throne, were 
afterwards to push to extremes, There 
were a hundred difficultics like these, but 
they were all accepted as in tho long 
day’s work. For in Scotland tho day- 
spring was now risen upon men ! 


X, 
KNOX’S CLOSING YEARS AND DEATH-BED. 


But he who had broken open so great 
a door was now to leave the work to 
others. Truo, five years of honoured 
life remained to him, but to the world- 
wearied man they wero years of labour 
and sorrow. Early in 1570, his friend, the 
good Regent Murray, was assassinated, 
and Knox preached his funeral sermon 
from the text, * Blessed are tho dead 
which die in the Lord!” Later on in 
that year Knox himeelf had a fit of 
apoplexy. Civil war broke out, and 
drove him to St. Andrews. There a 
graphic observer tells us how he used to 
see him in his last winter so weak that 
he had to be lifted by two men into the 
pulpit; but before the sermon was 
done, he was like to “ding the pulpit in 
blads” (smite it into pieces) with his 
aged energy. Nor was his power over 
the spirit less than before. When he 
camo to the application of his discourse, 
“he made me so to gruo (ie. thrill) and 
tremble, that I could not hold a pen to 
write.” Here he wrote his last book, 
and dedicating it to the believers “ that 
God of His mercy shall appoint to fight 
after me,” ho says: “I karai saluto 
and take my good night of all the faith- 
ful of both realms... for as the world 
is weary of me, so am I of it.” 

In the inevitable anti-climax of failing 
life, Knox found his compensations not 
in the world, nor even in the Church. 
“ All worldly strength, yea, even in things 
spiritual,” he writes to his colleague, 
“decays, and yet never shall the work 


of God decay. . . Visit me, that we may 
confer together on heavenly things; for 
in earth thero is no stability, except the 
Kirk of Jesus Christ, ever fighting under 
the cross.” In those darkening days, 
even when he has mercly to write his 
subscription, it is “John Knox, with my 
dead hand, but glad heart.” In the 
beginning of September 1572 he la- 
mented in the pulpit the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. On the 9th of November 
ho preached at the installation of his 
colleague, and henceforth never left his 
own house. The day after he sickened 
he gave one of his servants twenty shil- 
lings above his fee, with the words, 
“Thou wilt never receive more from me 
in this life.” Two days after, his mind 
wandered, and he wished to go to church 
“ to preach on the resurrection of Christ.” 
Next day he was better again, and when 
two friends called he ordered a hogshead 
of wine to be pierced, and urged them to 
partake, for their host “ would not tarry 
till it was all drunk.” On Monday the 
17th he asked the elders and deacons of his 
Church, with the ministers of Edinburgh 
and Leith, to meet with him. “ The 
day approaches,” he said to them, “and 
is now before the door, for which I have 
frequently and vehemently — thirsted, 
when I shall be released from my great 
labours and innumerable sorrows, and 
shall be with Christ. And now God is 
my witness, whom I have served in the 
spirit in the Gospel of His Son, that I 
have taught nothing but the true and 
solid doctrine of the Gospel of the Son of 
God, and have had it for my only object 
to instruct the ignorant, to confirm the 
faithful, to comfort the weak, the fear- 
ful, and the distressed, by the promises 
of grace, and to fight against the proud 
and rebellious by the Divine threaten- 
ings.” l 

Tho Edinburgh burghers around him 
dissolved into tears as they took their 
last look of the worn and wearied face ; 
but when they left he asked his two 
colleagues to remain. He wished to 
chargo them with a warning messago 
to Kirkcaldy of Grange, then holding 
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the castle for the Queen. “ That man’s 
soul is dear to me, and I would not have 
it perish, if I could save it. Go to the 
castle and tell him, John Knox remains 
the same man now, when he is about to 
dic, that ever he knew him when able in 
bedy.” One after another the nobles in 
Edinburgh, Lords Boyd, Drumlanrig, 
Lindsay, Ruthven, Glencairn, and 
Morton (then about to be elected Regent) 
had interviews with him. Of Morton 
he demanded whether he had been privy 
to the murder of Darnley, and receiving 
an evasive assurance that he had not, he 
charged him to use his wealth and high 
place “better in time to come than you 
have done in time past. If so yo do, 
God shall bless and honour you ; but if ye 
do it not, God shall spoil you of these 
benefits, and your end shall be ignominy 
anl shame.” When so many men 
pressed in, women, devout and honour- 
able, were of course also present. One 
lady commenced to praise his works for 
God's cause: “ Tongue! tongue! lady,” 
he broke in; “flesh of itself is over- 
proved, and needs no means to esteem 
itself.” Gradually they all left, except 
his tmo friend Fairley of Braid. Knox 
turned to him: “ Every one bids me 
good night; but when will you doit? I 
shall never he able to recompenso you; 
but I commit you to One that is able to 
do it—to the eternal God.” During the 
days that followed, his weakness reduced 
him to ejaculatory sentences of prayer. 
“Come, Lord Jesus. Sweet Jesus, into 
Thy hands I commend my spirit.” But 
Scotland was still on his heart; and as 
Napoleon in his last hours was heard to 
mutter téte d'armée, so Knox’s attendants 
caught the words, “ Be merciful, O Lord, 
to Thy Church, which Thou hast re- 
deemed. Give peace to this afflicted com- 
monwealth. Raise up faithful pastors 
who will take charge of Thy Church. 
Grant us, Lord, the perfect hatred of sin, 
both by the evidences of Thy wrath and 
mercy.’ Sometimes he was conscious 
of those around, and seemed to address 
them. “O serve the Lord in fear, and 
death shall not be terrible to you. Nay, 


blessed shall death be to those who have 
felt the power of the death of the only 
begotten Son of God.” 

On his last Sabbath, a more remark- 
able scene occurred. He had been lying 
quiet during the afternoon, and suddenly 
exclaimed, “If any bo present let them 
come and see the work of God.” His 
friend Elphinstone was sent for to the 
adjacent church, and on his arrival Knox 
burst out, “I have been these two last 
nights in meditation on the troubled 
state of the Church of God, the spouse 
of Jesus Christ, despised of the world, 
but precious in the sight of God. I 
have called to God for her, and have 
committed her to her head, Jesus Christ. 
I have fought against spiritual wicked- 
ness in heavenly things, and have pre- 
vailed. I have been in heaven and have 
possession. I have tasted of the heavenly 
joys where presently I am.” 

Next day, Monday, 24 November, 1572, 
was his last on earth. THis threo most 
intimate friends sat by his bedside. 
Campbell of Kinyeancleugh asked him if 
hehadany pain. “Itisno painful pain,” 
he said; “ but such a painas shall soon, I 
trust, put an end to the battle.” To this 
friend he left in charge his wife, whom 
later of the day he asked to read him 
the fifteenth chapter to the Corinthians. 
When it was finished, “ Now for the last 
time,” he said, “I commend my soul, 
spirit, and body” (and as he spoke he 
touched three of his fingers) “into Thy 
hands, O Lord.” Later of the day he 
called his wife again, “Go read where I 
cast my first anchor!” Sho turned to 
the seventeenth chapter of John, and 
followed it up with part of a sermon of 
Calvin on the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
Soon after Knox seemed to fall into a 
slumber, troubled with heavy moaning. 
All watched around him. Suddenly he 
woke, and being asked why he sighed, 
said that ho had been sustaining a last 
assault of Satan. Often before had he 
tempted him to despair. Now he had 
sought to make him feel as if he had 
merited heaven by his faithful ministry. 
“ But what have I that I have not re- 
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ceived? Wherefore, I give er errs or ey to my 
God, through Jesus Christ, who hath 
been please dto give me the victory ; and 
I am persuaded that the tempter shall 
uot again attack me, but within a short 
time I shall, without any great pain of 
body or anguish of mind, exchange this 
mortal and. miserable life for a blessed 
Immortality through Jesus Christ.” 
During the hours w hich followed he lay 
quite still, and they delayed reading the 
evening prayer till ten o ‘clock, thinking 
he was asleep. When it was finished, 
the doctor asked him if he had heard the 
prayers. ‘ Would to God,” he answered, 
“that you and all men had heard them 
as Ihave heard them; I praise God for 
that heavenly sound.” As cleven o'clock 
drew on he gave a deep sigh, and said, 
“ Now it is come.” His servant, Richard 
Bannatyne, drew near and called upon 
him to think upon the comfortable pro- 
mises of Christ which he had so often 
declared to others. Knox was already 
speechless, but his servant pleaded for 
one sign that he heard them and that 
he died in peace. As if collecting his 
whole strength he lifted up his right 
hand heavenwards, and sighing twice, 
peacefully expired. 


XI. 
HIS FAITH AND HIS WORK. 


It was fit that such a life should have 
such a close. Knox had never been a 
man of “a private spirit,” and he had 
long since become the champion of his 
cause in the eyes of Europe. But the 
true roots of that public work wero in 
the personal and private faith, which he 
held to be founded on the Word of God. 
We see this put biographically in the 
“meditation” prefixed to his last book, 
“pronounced with my half-dead tongue,” 
and bearing the quaint rubric, “ John 
Knox, with deliberate mind, to his God.” 

s Be merciful unto me, O Lord, and 
call not into judgment my manifold sins ; 
and chiefly those whereof the world is 
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not able to accuse me. In youth, mid 
age, and now after many battles, I find 
nothing in me but vanity and corruption. 
ee | take Thee, O Lord, who only know- 
est the secrets of hearts, to record, that 
in none of the foresaid do I delight; but 
that with them I am troubled, and that 
soro against the desiro of my inward 
man, which sobs for my corruption, 
and would reposo in Thy merey alone. 
To the which I ery, in the promise that 
Thou hast made to all penitent sinners 
(of whose number I profess myself to be 
one), in the obedience and death of my 
only Savionr, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
In whom, by Thy mere grace, I doubt 
not myself to be elected to eternal sal- 
vation, whereof Thou hast given unto me 
(unto me, O Lord, most wretched and 
unthankful creature) most assured signs. 
. But above all, O Lord, Thou, by the 
power of Thy Holy Spirit, has scaled 
unto my heart remission of my sins, 
which I acknowledge and confess myself 
to have received by the precious blood of 
Jesus Christ once shed ; in whose perfect 
obedience I am andl my manifold 
rebellions are defaced, my grievous sins 
purged, and my soul made the tabernacle 
of Thy Godly “Majesty—Thou, O Father 
of mercies, Thy Son our Lord Jesus, my 
only Saviour, Mediator, and Advocate, 
and Thy ed Spirit remaining in the 
same, by true faith, which is the only 
victory that overcometh the world.’ 

His work was the outgrowth of that 
individual faith, which he felt to be true, 
as found in a heroic and aggressive soul. 
The fire had been originally kindled in 
this man’s own spirit. So when Scotland 
needed a beacon, he became himself its 
burning and shining light. And new 
that the fuel of external opportunity 
was in ago withdrawn, the flame within 
did not flicker out along with it. The 
faith which had so long borne for others 
the strain of such a life, was fonnd at 
last able to bear for itself the strain of 
dcath. 

A. TayLon [NNES. 
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Jous Huss, or as he himself wrote it, 
JAN Huss, is a name that recurs in 
historical writings without any very 
definite image of a living man attached 
to it. His portrait, indeed, has been 
preserved, but it is a mero picture, 
in which “ Painting, mute and motion- 
less, steals but a glance at Time.” 
The man himself has only been known 
from his Latin works, which may, per- 
haps, be considered to exhibit a bare 
third part of his being and character, 
while for the remaining two-thirds we 
must have recourse to those writings 
in his native language, by which he 
spoke heart to heart to his own people, 
and the vibrations caused by which 
resulted in that vas national uprising, 
which is commonly known as the Huss- 
ite movement. These Bohemian works 
have lately.been printed, many of them 
for the first time, so that itis now for 
the first time possible to form a just 
estimate of the character and working 
of this remarkable person. 

But neither did Huss spring, as it were, 
from the ground, a new-born champion 
of Truth without any precursors, or any 
previous preparation. Several extra- 
ordinary men preceded him, the eloquent 
preachers Conrad Waldhausen and Milicz, 
the learned priest and deep thinker 
Mathias of Janow, and the layman 
Thomas of Stitny, whose prose works in 
the Bohemian tongue paved the way 
for a grand religious and national move- 
ment conducted in the native language. 
The University of Prague was founded 
by the Emperor Charles IV. in 1348, 
and under its influence, and that of the 
schools connected with it, Bohemia had 
become tho best educated nation in 
Europe. 


stand forward as a champion for truth 
and righteousness, for reform in life and 
manners in the Church of Christ. Two 
rival popes were anathematising each 
other, two rival kings of the Romans 
were claiming the right of being œn- 
secrated emperor by one or other of the 
rival Holinesses. Nay, at one tine 
(1410) the Christian world looked on in 
astonishment at three rival popes and 
three rival kings of the Romans, own 
brothers, claiming respectively the Su- 
preme Headship of the world in Church 
and State. In evil the clergy led the 
way, and the laity did but follow in 
their wake, there being—as one of Huss's 
grand opponents acknowledged—* no 
vice among the lay people, which the clergy 
had not practised first and most notoriously.” 
The scandals and offences of the day 
cried out for reform, and a man of 
singular courage and unselfishness was 
found to speak out for God, without 
fearing or caring what man could do 
unto him. 


II. 
HUSS'S EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION. 


John Huss was born on July 6, 1369, 
in the little town: of Husinetz, in the 
south of Bohemia. The house in which 
he was born is still standing, and has 
been restored by the subscriptions of 
patriotic Bohemians. His parents were 
not well off, and he appears not to have 
been an only son. He maintained him- 
self in the lower schools at Prague by 
chanting and performing subordinate 
services in the churches, and regrettel 
in after life the careless manner in 
which he had performed his duties. He 
entertained no lofty views with regard 
to his choice of the clerical profession 
until he had actually entered it. From 
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the subordinate schools he proceeded to 
the High School or University, where he 
entered the Faculty of Arts. He was 
about twenty-four years old when the 
year of indulgence or jubilee was pro- 
claimed at Prague in 1393, and, as a 
stulent, performed the requisite pilgrim- 
ages from church to church, and the 
duty of confession at St. Peters on the 
Vyssegrad. But he was impecunious, 
and had to part with the only four 
groschen that he possessed, and content 
himself with a meal of dry bread, in 
order to obtain full absolution. In 
‘eptember 1393 he took the degree of 
Bachelor, and in 1396 that of Master 
of Arts. He is not mentioned with 
crtainty as a Bachelor of Divinity until 
lit. He was passionately fond of 
chess, and took great delight in the 
handsome robes and cap trimmed with 
crimson appertaining to the M.A. degree. 
In 1398, he was appointed examiner for 
the B.A. degree, and reached the highest 
post in the University, that of Rector, 
on April 1, 1403. He appears to have 
heen ordained priest some time in 1400. 
After his ordination he began to with- 
draw himself from the world, and to 
devote himself heart and soul to his high 
calling. Nor is there any reason to 
doubt, that from the first he took up a 
psition among those clergy, who set 
themselves in array against tho abuses 
then dominant in their body. 


HI. 
HUSS AS A POPULAR PREACHER. 


The first church in which Huss per- 
formed the duties of a preacher was 
that of St. Michael in the Old Town of 
Prague. He appears to have committed 
lis sermons to writing, and to have had 
them fair copied for publication ; and it 
ls evident that he soon acquired consider- 
able fame as a preacher. So that, on a 
vacancy occurring in the preachership 
at the chapel “ Bethlehem,” Huss was 
luly nominated under the very peculiar 
arrangements of the foundation, and pre- 


sented by the patron, John of Milheim. © 
The chapel itself had been built and 
endowed for a secular priest, whose 
duty it was to preach in the Bohemian 
language, morning and afternoon, every 
holy day, except in Advent and Lent, 
when there was only to be a morning 
sermon. Shortly afterwards a second 
preachership was established by a mer- 
chant named Kriz (Cross), whose influ- 
ence is believed to have obtained the 
first preachership for Huss. 

A great alteration gradually took place 
in the feeling and attitude of the 
Germans and Bohemians at Prague and 
in the University towards each other. 
They had alike sympathised with the 
Austrian preacher Waldhausen and the 
Moravian Milicz. But the Germans now 
withdrew more and more from the party 
of reform in the Church, and endowments 
in the University began to be given to 
the exclusive advantage of the Bohemian 
nationality. An attempt was made in 
1403 to crush the reforming section of 
the clergy in Bohemia, by taking 
proceedings against the doctrines of 
the Englishman, Jonn Wryciir, whose 
philosophical works were much used in 
tho University of Prague, though his 
more important theological writings 
were not generally known. Twenty-one 
Articles, in addition to twenty-four 
condemned by a synod in London, wero 
not very honestly extracted from his 
writings and laid befure an assembly of 
the Magisters in 1403. Magister Nicholas 
of Litomysl told the extractor to his 
face: “ Thou hast falsely, unrighteously, 
and mendaciously extracted Articles 
from books which stand not thus.” To 
which Magister John Huss added, that 
“such adulterators of books were more 
deserving of being burnt than Berlin 
and Wlaska, the adulterators of saffron,” 
who had not long previously been burnt 
aliveat Prague. However, the resolution 
passed was, that no one was to teach or 
maintain the Articles aforesaid, either in 
private or in public. 

Before the end of the same year tho 
Archbishop of Prague died, and Zbynek 
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Zajitz of n (Hare of Hare- 
castle) was appointed in his stead. 
Archbishop Zajitz was a hetter general 
than scholar ; but, being a practical 
man, discerned the merits of Huss, and 
ere long commissioned him to mako 
known to him, either personally or by 
letter, any defect that he saw in ecclesias- 
tical arrangements. Huss drew the Arch- 
bishop's attention to the deveptions prac- 
tised by the exhibition of false relics, the 
promulgation of falso miracles, and the 
use made of such impostures to obtain 
money. There was a special place of pil- 
erimage in the Margravate of Branden- 
burg, Wilsnak, near Wittemberg, where 
was exhibited what was declared to be 
the natural blood of Christ, which, of 
course, was represented as possessing 
miraculous virtues. The whole impos- 
ture was investigated and exposed hy 
Huss, and in a synod in 1406 the Arch- 
bishop forbad further pilgrimages to 
Wilsnak, and also to certain similar places 
in Bohemia. Huss himself wrote a 
Latin treatise on the subject, in which 
he expressly denied the existence any- 
where of the natural blood of Christ, 
the whiskers of Christ, the milk of the 
Virgin Mary, and so forth, and also 
cautioned people against lightly giving 
credence to miracles of recent date. 

Archbishop Zbynek also made use of 
Huss and other reforming clergy us 
preachers at the synods, which he held 
in his diocese. At that held on October 
23, 1405, John Huss was the preacher, 
and ventured to criticise, not merely 
bishops and archbishops, but even tho 
Pope and the cardinals. Immediately 
after the end of the discourse Adam of 
Nesetitz, the Vicar-General, ascended 
the pulpit, commended Huss’s sermon, 
and exhorted the people himself to the 
same cffect. 

But Huss’s principal work was done 
in his own chapel, Bethlehem, whither 
not only laymen, but clergy also, 
crowded to hear and receive the Word 
of God. Many of the clergy also con- 
sulted him with regard to their spiritual 
dutics, of which Huss held up and en- 


forced a higher ideal than usual at the 
day. It was doubtless owing to Huss's 
preaching at Bethlehem, that Queen 
Sophia, second wife of King Wenceslas 
IV., nominated him her chaplain. 

In course of time Huss began to make 
more and more use of the writings of 
John Wyclif. “He descried in them,” 
says Tomek, “ the same zeal for the re- 
form of the condition of the Church, with 
which he was himself inspired, after the 
example of his honoured and pions 
precursors in his own country.” No 
highly did he think of Wyclif, that 
once, while preaching at Bethlehem, and 
once, too, in tho presence of the Arch- 
bishop, he exclaimed, that ho hoped his 
soul would be where that of Magister 
John Wyclif was. Still Huss did not 
adopt all Wyclif’s sentiments, nor main- 
tain any views simply because they 
were Wyclif’s. It was never his aim to 
criticise or remodel recognised Church 
doctrine; but rather by Christian 
teaching to educate the people, and thus 
instil correct conceptions of it into them. 
For this purpose erroneous or depraved 
notions had to be eradicated, and plenty 
of these were current in his time. The 
priests were then in the habit of 
boasting “of their superiority to the 
Virgin Mary, because she only once 
conceived and bore the Saviour; whereas 
every pricst both could and did create 
llim daily. Such sayings were treated 
by Huss as silly blasphemies. The 
priests boasted that at their will they 
furgave and retained men’s sins, and that 
thus they sent whom they would to 
heaven, and whom they would to hell. 
But Huss taught that the priest did not 
himself remit sins, but that God remitte? 
them by the agency of the priest, even if 
an unworthy one; and that circumstances 
might occur, under which remission 
might be had even without priestly 
absolution. ‘The priests took payment 
for hearing confessions, and granted 
absolution on easier terms for money. 
But Huss warned the people that 
absolution was not valid without honest 
sorrow for sin, without the intention of 
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amendment of life, and without making 
proper satisfaction. The priests en- 
couraged the people in reliance on pur- 
chased prayers and masses, on the inter- 
cession of saints, on pilgrimages to 


wiracle-working localities, and on gifts |. 


to ecclesiastical foundations, as means of 
obtaining salvation. But Huss warned 
his hearers against such notions, and 
admonished them that salvation was not 
to be had without loving God above 
ye and one’s neighbour as one’s 
selt.” 2 

And Huss taught, not only by precept, 
but also by example. His private life 
was such, that no adversary could obtain 
the slightest handle against him. He 
was strictly moral in the midst of 
namorality, and while blaming the 
general thirst for preferment, contented 
himself with the income derived from 
the small endowment of Bethlehem and 
his occupations in the University. Ho 
was thus a living reproof to the greater 
part of the ecclesiastical body, and the 
Archbishop’s favour towards him was a 
J<rpetual eyesore to the clergy of the 
opposite party. As he and his friends 
studied the works of Wyclif with 
profit and delight, the charge of Wyc- 
hffism was the engine set in motion to 
destroy him, A clandestine complaint 
uf the dissemination of the Wycliffite 
heresy in Bohemia was sent to the 
Roman Curia. Tho first steps were 
taken at Rome as early as 1405; but the 
good understanding between Huss and 
the Archbishop was not interrupted till 
atter the synod on October 18, 1407, 
when Huss was for the last time the 
appointed preacher. In 1408, the Arch- 
lishop issned an edict, that all who 
possessed copies of Wyclif’s works were 
ty deposit them at a given place by a 
given time. In vain did Huss address 
a letter to the Archbishop appealing to 
lis former commission to make known 
to him defects in the government of the 
Church. Still, as no one had actually 
Leen convicted of heresy, the Archbishop 

! From Tomek’s History of Prague, ‘Dejiny 
Prahy, vol. iii. p. 452. 
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proclaimed, that at the desire of King 
Wenceslas, “ he had made careful enquiry 
in his diocese and province, but had not 
been able to find any heterodox person 
or heretic.” 


IV. 


POLITICAL CHANGES—CONTEST BETWEEN THE 
KING AND THE ARCHBISHOP. 


The rival popes at Rome and Avignon 
were, in 1408, forsaken by their cardi- 
nals, who convoked a General Council 
to meet at Pisa in the following year. 
King Wenceslas was in favour of neu- 
trality between the rival popes, and 
was therein supported by the Bohemian 
“ nation ” in the University. Archbishop 
Zbynek was for Gregory XII., the Pope 
at Rome, and the other three “ nations,” 
which were practically German, zealously 
took his side. After a good deal of 
discussion and vacillation the King 
altered the constitution of the Univer- 
sity, giving three votes to the Bohemian 
“nation,” and one only to the foreigners, 
who had hitherto possessed the majority 
of voices. The members of the three 
German nations bound themselves by 
oath not to submit to these new arrange- 
ments, and when they found themselves 
unable to obtain the repeal of the Royal 
edict, emigrated in a body from Prague. 
Most of them went to Leipsic, where, in 
the course of the year, a new University 
was established by tho Margraves of 
Meissen. 

The Archbishop continued his resist- 
ance to the King, and laid Prague and 
its environs under an interdict. ‘This 
was disregarded by Iluss and his friends, 
and the King commenced a violent 
persecution against the Archbishop and 
his adherents. At length, finding him- 
self worsted, the Archbishop gave in his 
adhesion to Alexander V., the Pope 
elected by the Council of Pisa, and 
matters appeared likely to quiet down. 
The new system in tho University was 
inaugurated on October 13, 1409, and twa 
days afterwards Huss was for the second 
timo elected Rector. 
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V. 
HUSS AT VARIANCE WITH THE ARCHBISHOP. 


The Archbishop now came forward 
openly as an enemy of Huss, and though 
Huss had formally rejected those doc- 
trines of Wyclif’s, which had been 
condemned by the Church, yet Wyc- 
lifism must be the weapon employed 
against him, and the charge of heresy 
must check all those aspirations after 
reform which had so lately been ap- 
proved and commended by the Arch- 
bishop himself. Huss’s sermons were 
attended by hostile clergy, and notes 
taken for the purpose of being used 
against him. Confidential conversations, 
held nine or ten years ago, were raked 
up with diligence, and endeavours wero 
made to prove that Huss had accepted 
Wyclif’s teaching as to the sacrament 
of the altar, and also the doctrine that a 
priest in mortal sin does not make the 
sacraments. He was also called upon to 
prove his right to preach in the chapel 
Bethlehem, although the records of the 
foundation and the Archiepiscopal con- 
firmation thereof were all in the Arch- 
Inshop’s own chancery. And, finally, a 
charge was made against him of exciting 
discord between the Bohemians and 
Germans in the University. In vain 
did Huss demonstrate the falschood of 
all the charges, and appeal to his congre- 
gation to prove that he had always 
taught the contrary of what was alloged 
against him. A deputation was sent to 
Alexander V., and by his zeal against 
Wycliffism Archbishop Zbynek atoned 
for his former resistance to Alexander, 
who now commissioned him to require 
all ‘Wyclif’s books to be given up to 
him, and to forbid all preaching save 
in four classes of churches, among 
which the chapel Bethlehem was not 
included. 

Huss appealed to Pope Alexander, and 
after his death renewed his appeal to 
his wicked successor, John XXIII. 
From the first he declared his intention 
never to submit to the inhibition of 
preaching in chapels, in which he was 


heartily supported by his congregation. 
The University protested against the 
proposed wholesale destruction of Wyc- 
lif’s books, the King wrote to make 
enquiries on the subject, and the Arch- 
bishop was obliged to’ postpone his 
intention of burning them publicly. 
But at last he mustered up courage 
for the deed, and on July 16, 1409, 
summoned many of the leading eccle- 
siastics to his palace, caused the doors 
to be closed and guarded, and the copies 
of Wyclif’s works which had been sur- 
rendered to him to be placed on a pile 
of faggots in the courtyard, which he 
set on fire with his own hand. When 
they were fairly on fire, a loud Te deum 
was sung, and a funeral knell was rung. 
“in the expectation,” as a contemporary 
chronicler says, “ that they had now the 
end of all troubles; whereas, by the 
permission of God, the righteous Judge, 
the troubles had but first taken their 
beginning.” 

Excommunications of Huss, and cf 
those who had joined him in appealing 
to the Pope, were now published in the 
churches; but their publication was in 
many cases vigorously resisted by the 
people. Violence was made use of on 
both sides, until some of the King’s 
courtiers placed themselves at the head 
of the party favourable to Huss, and all 
the incumbents of Prague were intimi- 
dated into quiescence. Libellous songs 
were composed and sung by both parties. 
and the Archbishops educational de- 
ficiencies were ridiculed in one begin- 
ning— 

“ Zajitz, Bishop A. B. C., 
Burnt the books, but ne’er knew he 
What was in them written.” 


King Wenceslas took the accusations 
of heresy brought against his realm as 
a personal insult, and wrote to the Pope 
and to several cardinals. Queen Sophia. 
and several Bohemian nobles, also wrote 
to the same effect. These letters crossed 
others from the Pope, in obedience to 
which Archbishop Zbynek issued an 
“aggravation” of the excommunica- 
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tion of Huss and his associates. King 
Wenceslas wrote again to the Pope, 
requesting the preservation and con- 
firmation of the chapel Bethlehem, and 
asking that Huss might continue peace- 
fully to preach the Word of God there, 
and might be released from personal 
appearance at Rome. He also wrote to 
the cardinal, to whom JHuss’s case was 
entrasted, inviting him to come to 
Bohemia to hear and judge with his 
own ears. 

A letter came from England from one 
of Wyclif’s former fellow-labourers, 
Richard Fitz. Huss preached with re- 
gard to it to a vast congregation in his 
chapel, and replied by a salutation “ from 
the Church of Christ in Bohemia to the 
Church of Christ in England.” In proof 
of the progress of the Gospel in Bohemia, 
he stated in his letter that, over and 
above the support of the King, the 
Queen, and the nobles, “the people 
would listen to nothing but Holy Scrip- 
ture, especially the Gospels and Epistles ; 
and when they found a preacher of the 
trath, they flocked to him in villages, 
towns, and castles, scorning the dis- 
orderly clergy.” Equally encouraging 
was the fact, that the same September 
the theological faculty of the Papal city 
of Bologna refused to approve Arch- 
bishop Zbynek’s action in burning Wyc- 
lifa books. 

The Popeand the Archbishop of Prague, 
however, continued their proceedings 
against Huss, and in February 1411 he 
was again excummunicated for non- 
appearance et Rome, and the excom- 
munication was published by order of 
the Archbishop in most cf the churches 
in Prague. This angered the King, who 
now proceeded to undertake the punish- 
ment of the “defamers of his realm.” 
He sequestrated varions estates belonging 
to the Archbishop and other ecclesiastics, 
in order, out of their rents, to make 
compensation to those who had had 
copies of Wyclif’s books taken from them 
and burned. The Archbishop retorted by 
laying Prague under an interdict, but 
eoon discovered that the King was too 


strong for him. An agreement was 
come to by the mediation of several 
persons of distinction then at Prague, 
which the Archbishop could not prevail 
upon himself to carry out. He escaped, 
therefore, from Bohemia, and sought the 
protection of Wenceslas’s brother, Sigis- 
mund, King of Hungary, who was also 
one of the rival kings of tho Romans. 
But after arriving at Presburg he was 
taken ill, and died on September 28, 


1411. 
VI. 
HUSS IN COLLISION WITH THE POPE. 


No less than twenty-four candidates 
entered the field for the vacant Arch- 
bishopric of Prague, but the victory was 
won by Magister Albik, the wealthy body- 
physician of King Wenceslas, who was 
not even ordained sub-deacon till after his 
appointment to the Archbishopric by 
the Pope. The question of indulgences 
now came forward in a very serious 
manner. Pope John XXIII. proclaimed 
a crusade against King Ladislas of 
Naples, the supporter of the rival 
Pope Gregory XII, and promised 
plenary indulgence to all who should 
assist in the war, either personally or by 
contributions of money. The Papal 
Commissioner Wenceslas Tiem, Dean of 
Passau, came to Prague in May 1412, 
and, disregarding regulations made by 
the Archhishop’s consistory for the 
purpose of keeping down certain crying 
abuses, “carried on his traffic in God’s 
mercy, in the manner in which he 
expected to obtain the largest and most 
certain gains.” Contracts and sub- 
contracts were given ont and entered 
into by the least respectable of the 
clergy. Huss and others determined 
upon resistance. Huss preached against 
the Popes bull, and exhibited its 
shameful nature in a strong light. Nor 
was it long before he gave notice by 
placards of a public disputation, to be 
held in the great hall of the University. 
Thereupon Huss was summoned to meet 
the Popes Commissioners before the 
Archbishop. The legates asked him 
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whether he intended to obey “the 
apostolic commands ?” He replied that 
he was willing to do so with his whole 
heart. But when they turned to the 
Archbishop and said: “See now, he is 
walling to obey the commands of our 
master,” Huss undeceived them by say- 
ing: “ Understand me, gentlemen! I 
term the doctrine of Christ apostolic 
commands, and so far as the commands 
of the Pope of Rome agree with that 
doctrine and those commands, I am 
willing to obey them gladly ; but when [ 
see the contrary I will not obey, even 
though you place before me fire to con- 
sume my body.” 

The disputation was held in the 
presence of a large audience, and Huss 
stated his reasons for the proposition, 
that it was not proper to give money to 
the Pope for the purpose of shedding 
Christian blood. Various disturbances 
took place in Prague owing to tho 
conflict of opinion, and on June 24th a 
satirical procession was got up by one 
of the King’s favourites, which concluded 
with the public burning of documents 
with seals attached to them in imitation 
of Papal bulls.: 

The King was annoyed at the interrup- 
tion of public tranquillity, and requested 
the counsel of the Baculty of Theology. 
This, with two former friends, but now 
deadly enemies of Huss, Stephen Palecz 
and Stanislas of Znaym, at its head, 
immediately revived the proceedings 
against the doctrines of Wyclif. Dis- 
turbances again broke out, and three 
young men, Martin, Jolin, and Stasek, 
were arrested, and in spite of a solemn 
promise made to Huss that no harm 
should happen to them, beheaded by the 
magistrates of the Old Town of Prague. 
They were carried to their funeral by a 
vast procession of graduates and citizens 
with the hymns usually sung at the 
commemoration of martyrs. 

Meanwhile Huss’s case at Rome was 
transferred from cardinal to cardinal 


' A bull, from the Latin bulla, a bubble, is a 


peculiar kind of scal aftixed to important Papal 
documents. 


without making any progress. But a 
certain priest, named Michael, commonly 
called Michael “ de causis,” from his occu- 
pation as a proctor “de causis fidei,” “in 
cases of faith,” a man of extremely bad 
character, was now retained by the 
ecclesiastical dignitaries of Bohemia, 
and exerted himself so vigorously, that 
Huss’s legal representatives were obliged 
to quit Rome and escape for their lives. 
Huss was now finally excommunicated 
with “aggravation” and “ reaggrava- 
tion ;” every one was to be excommuni- 
cated who held intercourse with him, 
Divine service was to be suspended in 
every place in which he stayed, and, 
finally, three stones were to be cast at 
the house in which he resided, in token 
of everlasting damnation. This sentence 
arrived at Prague in August 1412. 
Huss publicly protested against it, and, 
after the example of Robert Grostéte, 
Bishop of Lincoln, appealed from the 
Pope to Christ. But such trouble and 
suffering was caused among the people 
by the interdict, that Huss eventually 
made up his mind to retire from Prague, 
“that he might not be to the un- 
righteous the cause of eternal damna- 
tion, and to the righteous a cause of 
suffering and tribulation, and also that 
in their madness they might not put a 
stop to the service of God.” 


VII. 
HUSS IN EXILE FROM PRAGUE. 


From Prague Huss withdrew in October 
to the south of Bohemia, and resided in 
the tower of Kozi, not far from the town 
of Austi, on the river Luznitz, which 
belonged to his friend Lord John the 
Elder of Austi. Hence he wrote to 
his congregation at Bethlehem and his 
friends at Prague, and also addressed a 
letter to the lords assembled in Parlia- 
ment, entreating them “to defend the 
freedum of the preaching of the Word of 
God.” Meanwhile Archbishop Albik had 
become weary of his troublousdignity, and 
agreed with Conrad, Bishop of Olmiitz, to 
resign his see to him, while Conrad gave 
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up his Bishopric to the titular Patriarch 
of Antioch, who again resigned his valu- 
able Provostship of the Vyssegrad to 
Albik. This triangular resignation was 
well known to be a grossly simoniacal 
transaction, which was not likely to have 
leen ratified by Pope John without a 
very heavy douceur. 

Shortly after Christmas 1412, Huss 
retumed to Prague and recommenced 
preaching at Bethlehem. But the clergy 
of the opposite party immediately put a 
stop to Divine service, and the King, 
who was anxious for the convocation of 
a synod for the extirpation of the cause 
of discord among the clergy, and for the 
rehabilitation of Bohemia in the eyes of 
neighbouring nations, requested him to 
withdraw again. He did so, but not 
without asking and obtaining the per- 
mission of his congregation. The synod 
was held in February 1413, but the 
wishes of the King and the nobles were 
frustrated by the line taken by the 
anti-reforming clergy, who would accept 
nothing but the entire submission of 
their mae. Huss and his friends 
denied that “the dissemination of here- 
tical doctrines had been the cause of 
discord,” and averred that “the true 
and well known cause thereof was 
evangelical preaching, wherein rebukes 
were addressed to Simonists and other 
notorious evil-doers.” 

The King soon after Easter appointed 
a special commission to endeavour to 
yuet the dissensions of the clergy. 
The Commissioners summoned before 
them fuur leading Doctors of Theology 
and three Magisters of Huss’s party. 
Both parties agreed in professing willing- 
ness to submit to the decrees and 
decisions of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
Lut differed fundamentally as to the 
definition of that Church. The four 
ductors defined it as the Church, “ whose 
head is the Pope, and whose body is the 
College of Cardinals,” while the three 
luagisters took it to be the Church, 
“whose head is Christ and the Pope His 
Vicegerent.” The Commissioners gave 
sentence, that, as both parties agreed 


in obedience to the Catholic Church in 
all things wherein faithful Christians 
ought to be obedient, they were, there- 
fore, in accord together, and neither 
party was to condemn the other. The 
next day the doctors requested the 
omission of the words, “ wherein faith- 
ful Christians ought to be obedient,” 
and wanted to reopen the Wycliftite 
controversy and other matters. The 
Commissioners reproached and threatened 
them for their obstinacy, and the doctors 
lost no time in departing from Prague, 
fur fear of the King’s anger. Indeed, 
the King soon issued an edict banishing 
the doctors from the realm, and placed 
four others in their positions, both in the 
University and in the Chapter of All 
Saints. 

Huss himself returned to Prayue after 
the conclusion of the abortive synod, but 
quitted it again when the Royal Com- 
mission began its work, and was absent 
when the four doctors went into exile. 
He returned to Kozi, where he occupied 
himself in preaching and writing. Ho 
“ preached in the open fields, in woods, on 
the highways, and among the hedges,” 
justifying his conduct by the example 
of the Saviour. “He was everywhere 
followed by multitudes on foot, on horsc- 
back, and in carriages.” 

Polemical controversy was by no 
means silent. Huss replied to the 
“conditions of concord” handed in to 
the Commission by the doctors; and the 
two principal Doctors, Stephen Palecz and 
Stanislas of Znaym, rejoined in two pam- 
phlets. Huss then composed an elaborate 
treatise “On the Church,” as well as sepa- 
rate replies to the pamphlets of Palecz and 
Stanislas, The fundamental difference 
between Huss and his opponents related 
to the limits of the power and authority 
of the Pope and the definition of the 
Church. To the doctors’ definition, that 
“the Church is that of which the Pope 
is the head and the cardinals the body,” 
Huss—after Wyclif—opposed the more 
spiritual, but very unpractical definition, 
that “the Church is the collective body 
of those predestined to salvation.” The 
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definition of Huss’s adversaries had a 
terrible downfall at the Council of 
Constance, when the body cut off its own 
head by the deposition of the Pope. Huss, 
on the other hand, drew no distinction 
between the visible and invisible Church, 
but merely asserted that people might 
be in the Church without being of the 
Church. But Huss contended, most 
reasonably, that “what the Pope com- 
manded might not be at variance with 
the law of Christ, and, therefore, with 
Holy Scripture, inasmuch as the sole 
Head of the entire Church militant, dor- 
mant and triumphant, is Christ Himself, 
the Pope being only His vicegerent in 
the Church militant.” 

It was never Huss’s idea to review and 
recast the whole body of Church doctrine 
by the rule of Scripture; he simply 
aimed at the reform of the existing 
condition of Church government and the 
destruction of the dominant simoniacal 
system. Gladly would he have seen a 
pope come forward as a genuino re- 
former; but, failing that, he thought 
secular princes and lords should rise 
up against the abominable traffic in 
spiritual offices, should resume the 
excessive cndowments which tempted 
men to sin, and should give the clergy 
a reasonable maintenance out of them. 
Finally, he concluded that ordinary 
people ought not to dread citations and 
excommunications, which were of no 
more valuo than “the wooden kite 
wherewith fowlers scare birds, which 
fancy it a living thing and do not dare 
to rise. But, because THE Goose (Huss), 
a domestic bird, recognised this dead 
kite, he did not allow himself to be 
scared, but rose into the air, and gave 
an example to God’s other birds to do 
the like.” 

“No doubt,” as Tomek, the Bohemian 
historian, says, “ Huss was here treading 
upon revolutionary ground; but these 
views originated in him from the per- 
suasion, that under certain circumstances 
it was a matter of duty to obey God 
rather than man; and the longer he 
defended them, the more zealous did he 


grow in their defence; yea, the more and 
more did he become confirmed in his 
resolution to risk his life for them.” 

Huss’s exile from Prague was also the 
time of his greatest literary activity. 
At Kozi he appears to have composed in 
Bohemian his elaborate exposition of 
the Creed, the Lords Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments, his carefully- 
finished treatise on Simony, and his 
“« Postilla” or short expositions of the 
Gospels of the ecclesiastical year. 

After the death of his friend, John 
the Elder, Huss placed himself under 
the protection of Lord Henry Lefi of 
Lazany, at the castle of Krakovetz, near 
Rakovnik. 

Meanwhile the celebrated John Gerson, 
Chancellor of the University of Dans, 
entered the field against what he con- 
sidered the democratic and revolutionary 
tendencies of Huss. He wrote twice 
to Archbishop Conrad of Prague against 
Huss, and also extracted a number of 
propositions from the treatise “On the 
Church,” which he sent to him as 
erroneous. Pope John, moreover, wrote 
to King Wenceslas complaining of the 
increase of the Wycliffite heresy. 

Rome having been taken, on May 31, 
1413, by Pope John’s enemy, Ladislas, 
King of Naples, Pope John began to 
find himself in difficulties, which he 
could not overcome, and therefore re- 
luctantly assented to the universal wish 
for the convocation of a real General 
Council. And at the suggestion of 
Sigismund, King of Hungary and King 
of the Romans, who was in Italy with an 
army, he agreed that it should be held 
in the German city of Coxstance, and 
should be opened on November 1, 1414. 
Sigismund also bethought himself of the 
plan of inducing Huss to appear before 
the Council to endeavour to prove his 
orthodoxy. So he requested two Bohe- 
mian nobles, Lords Wenceslas of Duba 
and John of Chlum, to enter into negotia- 
tious with Huss for the purpose. Huss s 
own statement is, that Sigismund 
promised through the aforesaid noble- 
men, “not only to give hima safe- 
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conduct on his way to Constance, but 
also to procure him a free and safe public 
hearing in the Council, in such manner, 
indeed, that if he were unwilling to 
submit to the judgmentof the Council, he 
wus to have a free and safe journey back to 
hisown country.” Sigismund knew very 
well that he was making promises which 
were beyond his power to perform, and 
some of Huss’s friends, who were better 
acquainted with Sigismund, warned 
Huss against trusting his safe-conduct. 
But Huss had formed his resolution, and 
was not to be turned aside. So he 
replied to Sigismund that he “intended 
humbly to risk his life and appear under 
the protection of his majesty’s safe- 
conduct at the approaching Council of 
Constance.” 

Before setting out for Constance Huss 
adopted various methods of obtaining 
certificates of good conduct and ortho- 
doxy from the University, from the 
Bishop of Nazareth, who was Inquisitor 
of Heresy in the Diocese of Prague, from 
the Archbishop of Prague, and from 
other persons of distinction. 

Finally, on October 11, 1414, Huss 
started for Constance under the pro- 
tection of Lord Wenceslas of Duba, of 
the Knight John of Chlum, and of Lord 
Henry of Chlum and Lacembok, but 
without the promised safe-conduct. 
Chlum’s secretary was a young B.A., 
Peter of Mladenovitz, whose narrative, 
along with Huss’s own correspondence, is 
our principal source of information as to 
what took place at Constance. 

We must not expect to find Huss en- 
tirely emancipated from Romish Theology, 
which, indeed, was not then so strictly 
formulated, as it afterwards became at 
the Council of Trent. He appears to 
have considered a modified Wycliffism 
consistent with the best and purest form 
of Roman orthodoxy, and to have 
thought that he could demonstrate this 
Lefore the Council. His own personal 
feelings of religion he expresses in 80 
striking a manner in a passage on the 
“foundation of faith” in his Bohemian 
“ Exposition of the Creed,” that I cannot 


forbear extracting it before accompany- 
ing him to the scene of his trial and mar- 
tyrdom. 

“ All Christians ought to believe what 
God hath commanded to be believed. 
Even though every man may not know 
all that ought to be believed, yet he is 
ready and ought to be ready when the 
truth is shown him out of the Holy 
Scriptures, to receive it gladly, and 
should he hold anything contrary to 
Scripture, to forsake it immediately. 
And it is good for every man not to hold 
anything rashly ; but when he comes to 
know God’s truth, to hold it firmly even 
unto death; for the truth will eventually 
make him free; for the Lord Jesus 
saith: ‘If ye continue in My word, 
then are ye My disciples indeed; and 
ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.’ Therefore, faithful 
Christian! seck the truth, hearken to 
the truth, learn the truth, hold the 
truth, defend the truth, even unto death ; ` 
for the truth will make thee free from 
sin, from the devil, from the death of 
the soul, and finally from everlasting 
death, which is everlasting separation 
from the favour of God, and from all the 
bliss of salvation, which bliss he will 
obtain who believeth in God and in 
Jesus Christ, who is Very God and Very 
Man.” 

VITI. 


HUSS AT CONSTANCE. 


Huss travelled without the slightest 
attempt at concealment to Constance, 
and everywhere met with a friendly 
reception. No action was taken against 
him by tho clergy, but rather tho 
contrary, although the Bishop of Lu- 
beck preceded him during part of 
his journey, warning people against him, 
“ because he knew men’s minds.” Lord 
Wenceslas of Duba quitted the party at 
Nuremberg, and went to the Rhine to 
obtain the promised safe-conduct from 
Sigismund. On November 8 Huss and 
his friends arrived at Constance, where 
Huss took lodgings with a “ good widow,” 
named Fida, in St. Paul’s Street. 
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The Pope promised him safety in 
Constance, “even though he had killed 
his (the Pope's) own brother,” and on 
November 9 informed him that he had 
suspended the excommunication against 
him. Lord Wenceslas obtained the safe- 
conduct, dated Spires, October 18, and 
arrived with it at Constance some time 
before November 28. 

But Michael de Cansis was at Con- 
stance befure Huss, and on the day after 
Huss’s arrival commenced his evil work 
by denouncing him in public placards. 
Stephen Palecz also arrived a` little 
before Huss, and joined heartily with 
Michael. Accusations were laid before 
the Pope and the cardinals, by whom 
arrangements were secretly made for 
the arrest and imprisonment of Huss. 
On November 28 Huss was summoned 
to attend the Pope and cardinals, and was 
arrested and detained at the Pope's 
lodgings in spite of the safe-conduct, 
which had then arrived, and of the 
fearless protests of Lord Juhn of Chlum. 
In the evening he was removed to the 
house of the Precentor of Constance, and 
thence, on December 6, to the Domini- 
can Convent on the shore of the lake. 
He was there imprisoned in a dungeon 
close to a sewer. 

On Christmas Day, about midnight, 
King Sigismund and his snite entered 
Constance by torchlight, and before 
break of day assisted at the celebration 
of High Mass, vested, according to 
ancient custom, as a deacon, and chanted 
the Gospel. Mass over, he received the 
consecrated sword from the Pope. 

The first business brought forward 
was the violation of the safe-conduct by 
the imprisonment of Huss, an insult 
which Sigismund felt so keenly, that he 
actually quitted Constance; but was 
induced to return, and put up with it 
rather than break up the Council. 

In so foul a dungeon Huss became 
seriously ill, and was removed to a more 
salubrious chamber near the refectory in 
the same convent. Commissioners were 
appointed to examine him, and written 
replies were required both with regard 


tu the forty-five Articles extracted from 
the works of Wyclif, the fourteen 
Articles extracted from his own work 
“On the Chureh,” and so forth. The 
nobles of Bohemia and Moravia met and 
solemnly protested against the violation 
of the safe-conduct, and King Sigismund 
eventually obtained from the Council a 
promise that Huss should have a public 
hearing before sentence. 

Meanwhile, Magister Jakanbek of 
Stribro, commonly called Jacubellus, had 
promulgated at Prague the doctrine that 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
ought to be received by the laity as well 
as by the clergy in both kinds, and had 
preceded to act upon his views. Huss 
was, through John of Chlum, who appears 
to have communicated with him through 
some of his warders, requested to give 
his opinion on the subject. This he did 
in a brief Latin treatise, assenting, on 
his fundamental principle of the supre- 
macy of Scripture, to Jakaubek’s doc- 
trine. 

On March 20, 1415, Pope John, dread- 
ing an enquiry into his wicked life and 
conversation, escaped in disguise from 
Constance. Huss’s warders, being the 
Pope’s servants, gave up the keys of his 
prison to Sigismund and followed their 
master. This—toSigismund’sdisgrace— 
caused no improvement in Huss's position. 
He was ere long removed to Gottleben, 
a castle on the lake belonging to the 
Bishop of Constance, and there manacled 
in an upper room. Being insufticiently 
supplied with food, his health ayain 
began to suffer. 

The Bohemian and Polish lords at 
Constance sent in a petition to the 
Council on May 13, protesting against 
the violation of the safe-conduct and the 
inhumanity of Huss’streatment in prison, 
and requesting the Council “ to make 
a righteous end without delay.” This 
they renewed on May 31, by a letter to 
the presidents of the four nations, into 
which the Council was divided. To 
their courage and energy, aided by the 
edocs of the nobles of Bohemia and 

oravia, it is due, that Sigismund ful- 
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filled his promise of obtaining from the 
Council a public hearing and trial for 
thisunrighteously imprisoned and cruelly 
treated witness for God’s truth. 


VIII. 
HUSS’S TRIAL. 


Ou June 5 the trial of Huss began 
in the refectory of the Franciscans or 
Minorites. While the clerk was reading 
the evidence against Huss, a Bohemian, 
standing in the outer ring close to the 
reader, espied the draft of the sentence 
of condemnation ready prepared amongst 
other papers. He told Mladenovitz, 
who informed Lords Wenceslas of Duba 
and John of Chlum. They immediately 
proceeded to the King, who sent two 
“Princes” to the Council, insisting upon 
a patient hearing being given to Huss, 
and forbidding any decision to be come 
toon that occasion. The Bohemian lords 
also sent by the same noble messengers 
copies of Huss’s work “ On tho Church,” 
and of his treatises against Palecz and 
Stanislas in his own handwriting. 

Not till then does Huss appear to have 
been led in; and the copies thus brought 
being placed in his hands, he acknow- 
ledged them as his own. But when 
Huss attempted to offer explanations 
with regard to the articles and evidence 
avainst him, the noise and tumult in 
the Council was such, that he was ere 
lung clamoured down and reduced to 
silence. But the authoritics of the 
Council, seeing that neither the King 
nor the Bohemian lords would put up 
with such a mockery of justice, appointed 
a second hearing for the 7th of June. 

On that day Cardinal d’Ailly made an 
attempt to entangle Huss in the contro- 
versy between the Nominalists and Real- 
ists, and tu prove the impossibility of a 
Realist holding the orthodox doctrine of 

the Real Presence inthe Eucharist. But 
an English doctor interfered in Huss’s 
favour, objecting to the introduction of 
irrelevant matter,” and accepting Huss’s 
own declaration of orthodoxy in this 


respect. 


Cardinals Zabarella and d’Ailly then 
went into the question of the evidence 
brought against Huss, who replied, that 
“the Lord God and his conscience were 
witnesses that he had neither preached 
nor taught what they deposed against 
him, nor had it ever entered into his 
heart.” But the multitude of witnesses 
against him was considered decisive, 
and of course a presumed heretic was 
allowed no opportunity of calling wit- 
nesses to rebut the evidence adduced by 
his enemies. 

The Wycliffite controversy and Huss's 
resistance to the wholesale condemnation 
of Wyclif’s books were then brought 
up, and also the change in the constitu- 
tion of the University, by which the 
Bohemians were placed in a position of 
superiority to the foreigners. In all 
these matters Huss had clearly the best 
of the argument, and also in a protest 
against the manner in which he was 
interrupted by clamour in the Council. 

Unsuccessful endeavours were made 
to lay King Wenceslas’s violent proceed- 
ings in his contest with Archbishop. 
Zbynek at the door of Huss. Huss was 
also accused of stating that, if he had 
not chosen to come freely to the Council, 
he could not have been compelled to do 
so. Huss avowed that this statement 
was the simple truth, and Lord John of 
Chlum supported him by saying aloud: 
“ Nay, he speaks the truth, and true it 
is. I am but a poor knight in our 
realm, but I would keep him a year, 
will or nill any one, so that he could not 
get hold of him. And there are many 
great lords who love him, who have 
very strong castles, who would keep 
him as long as they pleased, even 
against both the kings.” 

The day’s session now ended, and 
Cardinal d’Ailly advised Huss to submit 
himself to the judgment and instruction 
of the Council, and the Council would 
deal mercifully with him. King Sigis- 
mund also gavo him similar advice at 
greater length. 

“ We may notice now that no attempt 
was made by the Council to define any 
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of the matters in question, Huss would 
havo considered it his duty to submit to 
any definition or decree of the Council 
as regards what was to be believed or 
held. But he was simply called upon 
to retract what was articled or deposed 
against him, whether he had held it or 
nut. He was to be crushed morally, 
and thus rendered innocuous for the 
future, or that was to be done with him 
which was eventually dore with him.” ? 

Few members of the Council were 
truly anxious for reform, and those few, 
who, like Cardinal d’Ailly, were so, 
were as bitter against Huss as the others. 
It would seein that they dreaded a 
reform originating from beneath, and 
thus being of a democratic rather than 
an aristocratic character. They were 
also all upholders of the superiority of 
the spiritual to the temporal power, 
while Huss had ventured to call upon the 
temporal power to force the spiritual to 
reform itself. This was an unpardon- 
able crime, though not in strict ecclesias- 
tical law a heresy. 

On the 3rd day, June 8, thirty, mostly 
garbled, Articles were read from Huss’s 
work “On the Church,” seven from the 
treatise against Palecz, and six from that 
against Stanislas of Zuaym. 

In the various arguments and conver- 
sations respecting Wyclif’s doctrine, that 
a wicked priest, pope, or cardinal, nay, 
even king, ceased to be such, Huss rested 
his defence on a passage from the treatise 
against Palecz, which runs thus: “ We 
grant that an evil pope, bishop, prelate, 
or priest is an unworthy minister of the 
Sacraments, through whom God baptises, 
consecrates, or works in other respects 
for the good of His Church.” Had it not 
been for this, his over-refining on this 
point would have brought him into 
serious difficulty ; and as it was, he had 
now and then the worst of the argument. 

On the point of insubordination to 
ecclesiastical superiors the cardinals had 


! From “ John Huss,” by A. H. Wratislaw, in 
tho ' Home Library’ of the 8.P.C.K., 1882. 

A critical account of Huss’s writings in his 
native language will be found in the same work. 


somethiug to say, to which Huss’s replies 
were scarcely satisfactory; but, strange 
to relate, they laid little stress on this 
matter, but threw their whole weight 
into the charge of heresy, the penalty of 
which was death. 

A shamefully garbled article, respect- 
ing the treatment and punishment of 
heretics, was brought forward against 
Huss. Hedauntlessly defended his views, 
asserting that instruction from Scripture 
ought always to precede, thongh he did 
not actually deny that an obstinate 
heretic might be punished even corpor- 
ally. And he boldly maintained his 
comparison of those who delivered an 
innocent man to the secular arm to the 
conduct of the Chief Priests and Scribes, 
who delivered Jesus to Pilate. 

On the question of the necessity or 
non-necessity of a corporeal Head of the 
Church, Huss argued : “ Now we have no 
such Head, yet Christ does not cease to 
govern His Church.” And again: “It 
is true that the Apostles governed the 
Church excellently in matters necessary 
to salvation, before the introduction of 
the office of the Papacy, and certainly 
better than it is now ruled; and their 
faithful successors might possibly do 
the same. And now we have no pupe, aud 
it will perhaps last so two years, or who 
knows how long?” The only reply at- 
tempted was by John Stokes, the English- 
man, who said: “ Why do you boast of 
these writings and doctrines, ascribing 
the title of them to yourself? Whereas 
these doctrines and opinions are not 
yours, but Wyclit’s, whose path you 
are following.” 

A pause now ensued, and Cardinal 
d’Ailly again advised Huss to submit to 
the Council. Huss prayed for a further 
hearing and for instruction. But noth- 
ing would suftice but full abjuration 


! Here it must be observed, that Huss scarcely 
ever in his Latin works cites Wyclif. To have dune 
so would have been to court condemnation at once, 
so he took the only course possible, viz, that 
of silently adopting Wyclif's viewa and even 
Junguage, In his Bohemian works he cites 
Wyclif with great mopect, as “The Magister 
of deep thoughts.” 
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of all that he had becn accused of 
holding. He refused to abjure things 
that he had never held, nor could the 
arguments of King Sigismund shake him 
in his determination. 

The case of the three young men, who 
had been beheaded at Prague, as above- 
mentioned, with Hluss’s remarks upon it 
in his treatise “On the Church,” was 
brought forward. These remarks, al- 
though Huss had had nothing to do with 
the funeral of the men and their treat- 
meut as martyrs, caused the cardinals to 
look with apparent surprise at each other. 

During this day Huss was terribly 
baited and harassed, standing one against 
eo many. He became towards the end 
of it very pale, having passed a sleepless 
night through toothache and headache, 
and beginning to be affected with ague. 

He was removed, as before, in the 
custody of the Bishop of Riga, and the 
necting broke up. But the Bohemian 
lords and their secretary accidentally 
overheard King Sigismund strongly ad- 
vising the fathers of the Council, who 
remained about him, to burn Huss, if he 
obstinately refused to recant, and to place 
no faith in any promises of recantation 
that he might mako. This faithless action 
of Sigismund’s against Huss, after all 
his promises of assistance and protection, 
eventually cost him the crown of Bo- 


hemia 
IX. 
HUSS’S CONDEMNATION AND MARTYRDOM. 


One of the fathers of the Council 
appears now to have taken a genuine 
interest in Huss, and to have exerted 
himself with his whole heart to procure 
lis submission. But in vain. Huss 
steadfastly persisted in his refusal to 
viulate truth and act against his con- 
science by abjuring doctrines that he 
had never held. Other members of the 
Council also tried to persuade him, 
that the recantation of errors did not 
necessarily involve the acknowledgment 
of having previously held them. Huss 
was willing enough to declare that he 
had never held, and that he abhorred 


such doctrines; but steadfastly refused 
to recant sentiments that he had never 
entertained. His Bohemian fricnd, Lord 
John of Chlum, bade him not fear to 
recant, if he felt himself guilty; but in 
no case to act against his conscience, 

On July 6, 1415, Huss was brought 
into the Cathedral of Constance in pre- 
sence of the King and the dignitaries of 
the Church and the Empire. T'he Articles 
and evidence against him were read; 
but he was not allowed to reply. Then 
a new charge was brought against him, 
of asserting that he, John Huss, was a 
fourth person in the Holy Trinity! In 
vain did he demand the name of his 
accuser, and declared his honest belief 
in the Catholic doctrine. 

When it was read, that his appeal to 
Christ was condemned as an error, Huss 
said: “I affirm that there is no safer 
appeal than to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who is not bent by bribery, nor deceived 
by false witness, but assigns His deserts 
to each.” 

When accused of contumacious be- 
haviour under excommunication, fixing 
his eyes on the King, he said that he 
had come freely to the Council with a 
safe-conduct from his lord the King 
there present. No wonder that Sigismund 
blushed for shame, or that Charles V. long 
afterwards declined to render himself 
liable to a similar blush by violating at 
Worms the safe-conduct he had given to 
Luther. 

Both Huss and his books were then 
formally sentenced to be burned. As 
soon as the reading of the sentence was 
ended, he knelt down and prayed: 
“Lord Jesus Christ! pardon all my 
enemies, I pray Thee, for the sake of Thy 
great mercy. Thou knowest that they 
have falsely accused me, brought forward 
false witnesses, and concocted false 
articles against me. Pardon them for 
the sake of Thy infinite mercy!” 

The Archbishop of Milan and six 
other bishops were appointed to conduct 
his formal degradation from the priest- 
hood. He was dressed in the altar 
vestments, and deprived of them one by 
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one. They disputed for some time as to 
the proper method of destroying his 
tonsure, which they eventually did with 
scissors and not with a razor. They 
then deprived him of all rights as an 
- ecclesiastic, and delivered him over to 
the secular arm. 

When they said, “ Wo commit thy 
soul to the devil,” Huss said, “ And I 
commit it to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Finally, they placed the “crown of 
blasphemy ” on his head, with the in- 
scription, “ This is an Heresiarch.” 

The King then delivered him to the 
Count Palatine, who handed him over to 
the magistrates of Constance, and the 
Council proceeded with other business, 
while Huss was led out of the town to 
exccution. 

On his way to the appointed meadow 
Huss several times addressed the peoplo 
who followed, assuring them of his 
innocence. On arriving at the stake he 
chanted the 3lst and 51st Psalms, and 
on rising from prayer, said loudly and 
distinctly, “O Lord Jesus Christ, I 
am willing, patiently and humbly, to 
endure this dreadful, shameful, and cruel 
death for the sake of Thy Gospel and 
the preaching of Thy Word.” 

He took an affectionate leave of his 
prison warders, and was stripped of his 
clothes. His face was turned from the 
cast towards the west. Wood and straw 
were piled around him up to the chin. 

Finally the Marshal of the Empire 
invited him to save his soul by recanta- 
tion. Huss replied, “ God is my witness, 
that I have never taught or preached 
the things which are falsely ascribed to 
me, and which have been laid to my 
charge by false witnesses; but the 
principal intention of my preaching and 
of all my other actions and writings has 
simply been to draw men back from 
sin; and in the truth of the Gospel, 
which I have written, taught, and 
preached, according to the sayings and 
statements of the holy doctors, I am 
willing joyfully this day to die.” 


; any such grounds in his 


The pile was lighted, and with chants 
to Christ on his lips, Huss boldly faced 
his cruel death till he became speechless. 
Then “praying within himself, and 
moving his lips and head, he expired in 
the Lord within the time, during which 
two or three paternosters might be 
rapidly recited.” 

His clothes were taken from the 
executioners and thrown upon the pile. 
His remains were searched for, reduced 
to ashes, and cast into the Rhine, to pre- 
vent their being preserved and honoured 
as the relics of a martyr. 

Such was the end on earth of a man 
of puro and holy life, in which his 
bitterest enemies were unable to find a 
flaw. His grand principles were the 
supremacy of morality in practical life, 
of conscience in the individual, and of 
the Scriptures in the Church. His 
unselfishness was a bright peculiar star 
in a most selfish age; and when we read 
the records of his so-called trial, we are 
at a loss to discover any reasonable or 
intelligible grounds for his condemnation 
as a heretic. So impossible is it to find 
Bohemian 
writings, that, when these were re- 
published between 1865 and 1868, it 
was seriously contemplated to ask for a 
review of his case and a possible re- 
habilitation of himself. But this pro- 
ject was unfavourably received by the 
national press in Bohemia, and an 
chergetic article on the subject in 
a patriotic Bohemian newspaper, the 
‘National Letters,’ in 1869, concludes 
with tho scathing words: “Do but 
leave that curse of the Council of Con- 
s‘ance on the heads of those who burnt 
him and their representatives. A great 
Reformer condemned by an assembly 
of bishops and prelates has much 
greater significance in the history of 
human enlightenment than a priest 
accepted to mercy by the self-same 
Romish hierarchy.” 


A. H. Wratistaw, M.A. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, PATERNOSTER ROW, LOADON.—Price One Penny. 
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one. They disputed for some time as to 
the proper method of destroying his 
tonsure, which they eventually did with 
scissors and not with a razor. They 
then deprived him of all rights as an 
ecclesiastic, and delivered him over to 
the secular arm. 

When they said, “ We commit thy 
soul to the devil,’ Huss said, “And I 
commit it to the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Finally, they placed the “crown of 
blasphemy ” on his head, with the in- 
scription, “ This is an Heresiarch.” 

The King then delivered him to tho 
Count Palatine, who handed him over to 
the magistrates of Constance, and the 
Council proceeded with other business, 
while Huss was led out of the town to 
execution. 

On his way to the appointed meadow 
Huss several times addressed the people 
who followed, assuring them of his 
innocence. On arriving at the stake he 
chanted the 31st and 51st Psalms, and 
on rising from prayer, said loudly and 
distinctly, “O Lord Jesus Christ, I 
am willing, patiently and humbly, to 
endure this dreadful, shameful, and cruel 
death for the sake of Thy Gospel and 
the preaching of Thy Word.” 

He took an affectionate Icave of his 
prison warders, and was stripped of his 
clothes. His face was turned from the 
cast towards the west. Wood and straw 
were piled around him up to the chin, 

Finally the Marshal of the Empire 
invited him to save his soul by recanta- 
tion. Huss replied, “ God is my witness, 
that I have never taught or preached 
the things which are falsely ascribed to 
me, and which have been laid to my 
charge by false witnesses; but tho 
principal intention of my preaching and 
of all my other actions and writings has 
simply been to draw men back from 
sin; and in the truth of the Gospel, 
which I have written, taught, and 
preached, according to the sayings and 
statements of the holy doctors, I am 
willing joyfully this day to die.” 
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The pile was lighted, and with chants 
to Christ on his lips, Huss boldly faced 
his cruel death till he became speechless. 
Then “praying within himself, and 
moving his lips and head, he expired in 
the Lord within the time, during which 
two or three paternosters might be 
rapidly recited.” 

His clothes were taken from the 
executioners and thrown upon the pile. 
His remains were searched for, reduced 
to ashes, and cast into the Rhine, to pre- 
vent their being preserved and honoured 
as the relics of a martyr. 

Such was the end on earth of a man 
of pure and holy life, in which his 
bitterest enemies were unable to find a 
flaw. His grand principles were the 
supremacy of morality in practical life, 
of conscience in the individual, and of 
the Scriptures in the Church. Jlis 
unselfishness was a bright peculiar star 
in a most selfish age; and when we read 
the records of his so-called trial, we are 
at a loss to discover any reasonable or 
intelligible grounds for his condemnation 
asa heretic. So impossible is it to find 
any such grounds in his Bohemian 
writings, that, when these were re- 
published between 1865 and 1868, it 
was seriously contemplated to ask for a 
review of his case and a possible re- 
habilitation of himself. But this pro- 


ject was unfavourably received by the 


national press in Bohemia, and an 
cnergetic article on the subject in 
a patriotic Bohemian newspaper, the 
‘National Letters,’ in 1869, concludes 
with the scathing words: “Do but 
leave that curse of the Council of Con- 
s‘ance on the heads of those who burnt 
him and their representatives. A great 
Reformer condemned by an assembly 
of bishops and prelates has much 
greater significance in tho history of 
human enlightenment than a priest 
accepted to mercy by the self-same 
Nomish hierarchy.” 


A. H. Wratistaw, M.A. 
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I. 


EARLY EDUCATION FOR A GREAT CAREER. 


In the following pages it is proposed, very 
briefly, to recite the story of this noble 
man, of whom the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
recently remarked, that “he had done 
more than any other, dead or living, to 
preserve India to the crown of England.” 
The interest of the circumstances which 
gather round his lifo is naturally very 
great, but in addition to this we have 
the charm and power of a personal cha- 
racter controlled by the highest Christian 
principle. One of the closest and most 
valued of the friends of his later years, 
Captain Eastwick, says of him, “ From 
the earliest period of my acquaintanco 
with him Lord Lawrence was a decided 
Christian, a simple God-fearing man, an 
assiduous and meditative reader of the 
Bible; I have often seen him, when his 
sight had grown too dim to allow of his 
reading other books, spelling out slowly 
with his fingers on the pagea few verses 
from the New Testament, printed in a 
large type.” John Lawrence thus adds 
another name to the illustrious list of 
those men of the highest order of mind 
or character, who have been devout re- 
ceivers of, and believers in, the Christian 
revelation. i 
John Lawrence—or to be specific in 
his baptismal name, John Laird Mair 
I sawrence—was born on March 4th, 1811, 
in the town of Richmond, in Yorkshire, 
where his father, a major in his regi- 
ment, the 19th Foot, was quartered ; but 
he came, although born in England, of 
that fino Scoto-Irish raco which has con- 
tributed so many actors to every depart- 
ment of British public life and energy; 
and it has been well said that this great 
Indian hero combined the best social 
and moral characteristics of the British 
Islands—Irish boldness, Scotch caution, 


and English endurance. His parents 
would not have been remembered but for 
their distinguished children—the subject 
of our memoir and his elder brother, Sir 
Henry, whose name is one of the most 
distinguished in our Indian annals—sir 
George, famous by his Sikh adventures, 
and Alexander, also a distinguished officer 
in the Indian service. But the old father 
was a grand old soldier, and had passed a 
life in hard service. His life in its toil- 
some and weather-beaten career reads 
something like a tragedy. He started 
carly as a voluntcer to India, and served 
four years before he was permitted to pur- 
chase his Commission. He distinguished 
himself on many Indian fields, and espe- 
cially at the siege of Seringapatam. 
There wounded, he continued to lead on 
his men, and in forcing the breach re- 
ceived a second ball, which carried off one 
finger, and shattered another ; by-and-by 
he fell fainting from loss of blood, and 
was carried out of danger by one of the 
soldiers of his own regiment after he had 
been left for dead. After fifteen years 
hard service he returned to England 
only a captain. He received some ap- 
pointments at home, and in 1815 was on 
service at Ostend, almost within ear- 
shot of Waterloo, which was, no doubt, 
tantalising to the old soldier. At last 
he was forced to sell his commission, 
which was his only piece of worldly 
property, and he received a pension of a 
hundred a year for his wounds, which he 
grimly remarked, “ would do little more 
than pay his doctor.” Subsequently, 
through humiliating applications, which 
very naturally irritated and soured the 
spirit of the fine old man, he received 
some slight additions to his pension, 
and appears to have retired to live at 
Clifton. 

Such was tho father. The mother was 
the worthy and admirable companion of 
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such aman. She appears to have been 
a woman with good sound sense, an 
admirable manager. Her maiden name 
was Letitia Knox. Born in Ireland, she 
was Scotch in her ancestry, and a de- 
scendant of the great Reformer. Sho 


followed heroically and uncomplainingly ` 


the fortunes, or misfortunes, of her 
husband. When John was starting for 
India, she said: “I know you don’t like 
advice, so I will not give you much; 
don’t marry a woman who has not had a 
good mother, and don’t be too ready to 
speak your mind ; it is the rock on which 
your father has shipwrecked his pros- 
pects.” So the early home was a hard 
one, luxuries were out of the question, 
and there were very few of what we 
should regard as the comforts of life. 
There were not many books in the house- 
hold, but the favourites of the old man 
appear to have been Josephus and 
Rollin. Then the old man appears to have 
been a book himself, his life had been 
full of adventures, and his memory was 
full of stories. Then there was nurse 
Margaret, an old servant, who had the 
love and confidence of the household, 
who added to the adventures of the 
colonel, stories of another kind. There 
was also an elder sister, Letitia, who 
must have been a delightful companion, 
and a glorious woman. She seems to 
have exercised the strongest influence for 
good over everybody in her household, 
and especially over John. She decided 
the career of the great ruler of India, 
and threw her gentle reins over his 
young and restive spirit. | 
John first went to school at College 
Green in Bristol, a day school, kept by a 
Mr. Gough. He describes himself as a 
little urchin of eight, trudging along 
with unequal steps by the side of his 
brother Henry, a bony boy of thirteen, 
four times a day ; rather an interesting 
picture of the two future great men, 
who were also to move together through 
scenes and toils, of which, in that hard 
childhood, they could have had no 
prophetic forecastings. It was a hard 
school, too. When Lord Lawrence was 


once asked if there had been much 


flogging in school in his day he referred 


to the pleasant method pursued at 
Bristol with a grim brevity, saying: “I 


was flogged every day of my life except 


once, then I was flogged twice.” This 
could not have added much pleasure to 
the daily long and weary walks between 
Clifton and Bristol. At twelve years of 
age, in 1823, he passed to a milder rule 
in Foyle College, in the north of Ireland. 
Among his companions here were, in 
addition to his own brothers, the boys 
who afterwards became known as Lord 
Gough and Sir Robert Montgomery. 
It is rather characteristic that at tho 
school at Bristol he had been nick- 
named “ Paddy ;” at Foyle he received 
the nobler designation of “ English 
John.” Here he seems to have been a 
somewhat fitful worker and a desultory 
reader; history and biography were his 
favourite subjects; but here, also, were 
apparently fixed the foundations of some 
of the strong characteristics of his re- 
ligious belief. From the training he 
received here his biographer thinks it 
camo about that, in after life, his re- 
ligious character was remarkable for its 
reserve and unobtrusiveness, and yet 
everybody knew it was there, and levity 
and irreligion stood abashed in his 
presence. Then he was transferred, to 
finish the first part of his education, to 
Wraxall Hall, a large, rambling, old 
Elizabethan House in north Wiltshire. 
Still, what was to be his future occupa- 
tion in life? He had made up his 
mind that he would be a soldier. “Man 
proposes, but God disposes.” Had his 
determination been realised, India might 
possibly have gained a great general, but 
have lost a greater, if not her greatest, 
ruler. But there came in 1827, an old 
friend of the family, John Huddlestone ; 
he was a man who had risen to very 
high consideration in the Madras Pre- 
sidency. Returning to England he be- 
came a director of the East India Com- 
pany, and a Member of Parliament, 
and:a man of vast influence. It is said 
that ho rendered two great services to 
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India, and it is doubtful which was the 
greater of the two; ho brought about 
tho abolition of the suttee by Lord 
William. Bentinck, and he sent all the 
Lawrences to India. The three elder 
brothers, Alexander, George, and Henry, 
had gone, receiving through him appoint- 
ments in the Indian army; now John 
was to be disposed of, and, to his disgust, 
the appointment offered was not in the 
military, but in the civil service. John 
was in open rebellion—“ A soldier I was 
born, and a soldier I will be,” he said. 
His father talked to him of his scars and 
his miserable pension. Henry was at 
home, he had just returned from India 
invalided from the first Burmese war, 
and he discoursed about the red-tapeism 
of the army, and the superior field for 
ability and vigour afforded by the Civil 
Service. It was all in vain, until the 
wise and beautiful sister interposed with 
her calm advice, and at last he reluct- 
antly, but bravely, yielded. 

Now he had to go to Haileybury, then 
the great training college for the Indian 
Civil Service. Dr. Batten was Principal, 
and Lawrence had some fine and interest- 
ing contemporaries ; but he seems to have 
made but a faint impression upon them 
while there. One of them who survives 
thinks that this arose from the fact that 
he was more familiar with the reading- 
room than the playground. He took some 
prizes and medals, however, and passed 
third of his term in the list of those 
destined for service in Bengal. He 
formed, however, a great friendship with 
the son of the Principal, Hallett Batten, 
who also afterwards attaincd to some 
eminence in Indian service. His father, 
however, often reproved him for “ loafing 
about with that tall Irishman, instead 
of sticking to the more regular students ;” 
but when, on the day of final examination, 
Lawrence left Batten in the rear with 
his prizes, the old Principal went up to 
him, and with great good humour, said: 
“ Oh, you rascal! you've come out ahead 
of my son!” Lawrence took a mild 
revenge on the Principal, saying: “ Ah, 
Dr. Batten, you seo it is all conduct, I 


fear that Hallett has not becn so steady 
as I have.” He seems to have carried 
away many prizes from term to term, 
and, as he won them, he said, “ These are 
all Letitia’s books, I should not have won 
them but for her.” And when he took 


‘the highest prize that Haileybury could 


confer—a gold medal—he went home to 
Clifton, and going up affectionately to his 
sister, who was lying on the couch, he 
said: “ Take them, they are all won by 
you.” 

In 1857, when Le Bas, who had suc- 
ceeded Dr. Batten, was living in retire- 
ment at Brighton, Hallett, then homo 
from India, went to visit him. Le Bas 
said to him: “ Who is this John Law- 
rence I hear so much about?” “ Don't 
you remember him, sir,” said Batten ; “a 
tall, thin Irishman, with whom I much 
consorted?” ‘ Ah!” said the old Dean, 
«I remember him, not a bad sort of 
fellow;” then he burst out laughing, 
and said: “ But what has become of all 
our good students?” Tho old College of 
Haileybury is now an excellent public 
school, which has honoured itself by 
letting into the wall of the room C 54, 
which he formerly occupied, a brass 
plate, with the words “John Lawrence, 
1829,” engraved upon it, and oue of the 
dormitories occupied by the boys has 
been named after him. 


II. 


FIRST YEARS OF APPRENTICESHIP IN INDIAN 
SERVICE, 


John Lawrence left Haileybury in May 
1829; he sailed for India in September 
of the same year, staying at home four 
months, that he might have the company 
of his brother Henry on his outward- 
bound voyage. Henry was five years the 
senlor of John. There were no steamers 
in those days, there was no overland 
route. John suffered terribly from sea 
sickness, as he always did in later life; 
it was six weeks before he could leave 
his berth. They did not reach Calcutta 
until the February of 1830, there they 
parted company, Henry to join his regi- 
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ment at Kurnal, John remaining at 
Calcuttato complete his necessary studies, 
and to suffer for a long time from illness, 
home sickness, and depression. All tho 
friends in England had prophesied great 
things for Henry, that he would rise to 
be a general, that he would return home 
“Sir Henry Lawrence ;” but no one had 
prophesied any great things for John. 
He might have obtained a post in the 
settled and peaceful provinces of Lower 
Bengal, but he preferred the tougher 
tasks belonging to an appointment in 
Delhi. 

This place, which so many years after 
was to be the scene of his most con- 
siderable triumph, was the first field of 
his labour. He was appointed one of 
the assistants to the “ Resident,” and in 
this capacity he remained for four years. 
To him was assigned the post of assistant 
judge, magistrate, and collector of the 
city and its environs. It was the period 
of his apprenticeship in Indian service. 
His jurisdiction extended over an area 
of 800 square miles, and a population 
of about 500,000, of which the city of 
Delhi contained about 200,000. No de- 
partment of India could have been more 
important for preparation for service 
there. Historically and geographically 
Delhi is said to be the most important city 
in Hindoostan. It was the great city of 
the Moguls, and had been in the posses- 
sion of the British since Lord Lake’s vic- 
tories in 1803; but the enormous palace, 
a town in itself, with large revenues, 
had been left in the possession of the 
phantom of Mogul sovereignty, and it 
appears to have been a sink of enormous 
iniquity, of every kind of crime. British 
rule had introduced law and order and 
security for life and property into the 
surrounding country ; but these were not 
permitted to invade the old Mogul Court. 
This was the place where Lawrence re- 
ceived his first lessons,and passed through 
his first experiences in Indian life. 

From hence, in the year 1835, he was 
transferred to Paniput, the great battle- 
ground of India. It has been likened to 
the plain of Esdraelon in Palestine; to 


the carse of Stirling in Scotland ; to Bel- 
gium, which has been called the cockpit 
of Europe. Here he passed through a 
long period of painful probation. He had . 
to travel much, superintending police and 
assessing taxes. He had a large amount 
of intercourse with the native population, 
but lived apparently in almost entire 
isolation from European companionship. 
His predecessor had allowed things to go 
very smoothly, he had neither been active 
in repressing crimes as & magistrate, nor 
in gathering in arrears as a collector. 
John Lawrence was a man of another 
type, something more like that “ terrible 
cornet of horse,” of whom we retain re- 
collections, and, in the active fulfilment 
of his duties, his health broke down. 
One of his Haileybury fellow-students 
rode over from some district in the neigh- 
bourhood to see him, and found him ill 
in bed. He mentioned that as he came 
along he had stopped at some place to 
change horses, and near that spot found 
the stand of a Fakir, with whom he 
entered into conversation, asking him if 
there was anything new stirring in the 
neighbourhood. - “ Indeed there is,” said 
the Fakir; “the Sahib gone and every- 
body sorry for him; but one Larens 
Sahib come in his place, quite a different 
sort;” and the Fakir went on to tell a 
most dismal story about “ Sahib Larens,” 
how he was collecting arrears, and pun- 
ishing rogues, and enforcing rules — 
“ Sahib Larens very bad.” And John 
Lawrence, when he told tho story, used 
to say, that it acted upon him like a tonic, 
and he began to mend from the moment 
he heard it. 

His adventures during this period of his 
service in Paniput are romantic. He had 
considerable rule over the district, and he 
ruled with a just, strong, and swift hand. 
The stories of his discoveries of robbers, 
and especially of his vigilant promptitude 
and keen observation in the arrest of the 
murderer of William Frazer, while they 
reveal the man, give a certain wild charm 
to his biography. At this time also his 
strength was amazing. He reminds us 
of Samson, or Milo. Onenight an Indian 
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village ‘was in flames, all efforts to 
extinguish it were useless, and an old 
woman, finding herself utterly unable to 
obtain any help to carry out of her 
cottage a sack of corn, nearly all the 
goods she possessed, resolutely sat down 
upon it, and determined to meet her fate 
and perish in the flames. Just then 
came along John Lawrence, and perceiv- 
ing the state of affairs, he caught up the 
sack and carried it to a safe distance 
from the burning house ; the old woman, 
when she found her sack of corn saved, 
was no longer indisposed to save herself. 
But the next day, when Lawrence was 
again upon the spot, he was quite unablo 
to lift the sack from the ground. But 
his ordinary strength was prodigious. 
With perfect ease he could hold at arm’s 
length a cannon ball in his hand which 
scarcely any other man could lift from 
the ground. To the Hindoo mind his 
courage seemed most preternatural, for 
he caused a Rajah to be hung for murder, 
and risked his own life, plunging into 
a most dangerous water, to save one of 
the meanest of his servants. 

By-and-by, about the year 1837, he was 
superseded and removed from the district 
he was serving so well, and he was called 
to the same kind of service, as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of the southern 
division of the Delhi territory, Gorgaon 
and Etawa. It appears to have been far 
from a desirable position, but he acted 
upon the principle of the advice he gave 
to a young civilian some years after: 
“ Never let an acting appointment, if it 
should bo offered you, slip by. People 
will tell you that such appointments are 
to be avoided, and are more plague than 
profit. It is true that you may oc- 


casionally bo disappointed, and you will _ 


certainly not gain continuous promotion 
in that line, but you will get, what is more 
valuable, experience, and great varicty 
of it, and this will fit you for whatever 
may come afterwards. I have never let 
an ‘acting’ appointment go by, and I am 
now very glad that Ihave not.” But if 
the scene of labour appeared to be dis- 
appointing when he entered upon it, it 


no doubt added vastly to the stock and 
store of that knowledge and experience 
which would be found so useful in years 
to come. .. | 

Two thousand square miles were be- 
neath his eye, and a population of 
700,000, a mingling of Mohammedan 
and Hindoo religions, and a marvellous 
variety of races. Over the district rob- 
bery was carried on by the people on an 
effective scale. Lawrence soon began to 
repress these disorders, and, before he 
terminated his residence among them, 
many talked quite pathetically with him 
of their regrets for the goed old times, 
the happy and the palmy days, when, in 
their old adage, “ The buffalo belonged 
to him who held the bludgeon.” There 
was much about those old people which 
reminds us of the old Highlander’s prayer, 
“ Oh, Lord, turn the world upside down, 
that honest men may get a bit of bread.” 

He did a world of work here, but little 
was heard of it, and little is now known 
of it, but it was great reforming work. 
He was brought into contact also with 
some forms of religious life of which he 
had beenignorant. Half a mile from his 
house was one of the most famous shrines 
of Northern India, that of the goddess 
Situla, who presides over small-pox. 
Her shrine was thronged by parents de- 
sirous of propitiating the goddess, who, 
however, was only apprehensible as an 
ugly log of misshapen painted wood. It 
was an affair of the most horrible priest- 
craft. Lawrence never scoffed at the 
poor victims of the worship, -but it was 
impossible to suppress some satiric in- 
dignation, as he said to the sleck and 
sly, fat and burly Brahmin priests, but 
with a quiet and kindly smile: “ Well, 
how is your demon to-day ? Is she pro- 
pitious? How many children has she 
murdered this week?” The old fellows 
were too prosperous in their trade to be 
cross at his jokes, although they no doubt 
would have rejoiced exceedingly if any- 
thing untoward had happened to the 
great Sahib who had mocked at the awful 
goddess. - : 

Sometimes he made himself felt in an 
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unpleasant manner. “ What do you 
think of John Lawrence up at Etawa?” 
said his old schoolfellow, Robert Mont- 
gomery, who was magistrate at Cawn- 
pore, to a native officer whom Law- 
rence had sent thither. “Does he work 
well? Does he keep you at it?” 
“Doesn’t he!” said the frightened 
native; “ when he is angry he roars like 
a tiger, and the pens tremble in the 
hands of the writers all round the room.” 
His acquisitive mind was gathering rich 
stores of learning in those days, and Sir 
Herbert Edwardes gives us pleasant 
pictures of him sitting out of doors, 
when the day’s work was done, in his 
large easy-chair, in the bright moonlight, 
“with his bowl of tea by his side, and 
a tobacco weed in his mouth,” while the 
grey-beards of the district would drop 
in, and form a circle round about him, 
and talk of the old days, giving him 
queer old Hindoo stories, traditions of 
the old Moguls, and all the changes they 
had known. 

In 1839, hard work and the severity 
of the climate, brought on an attack of 
jungle fever; for a month his life was 
in danger, for a time despaired of. Ono 
day the doctor came and told him it 
was all over, and that he could not live 
till the following morning. So, as 
soon as the doctor had left, Lawrence 
roused himself, tried to get up, bade his 
servant get him a bottle of Burgundy 
from a box beneath his bed, and he 
finished it off; and when, next day, the 
doctor called, expecting to find his patient 
dead, “ he found instead Lawrence sitting 
at his desk, clothed, and in his right mind, 
and hard at work.” Still the illness left 
its effects behind, and he was ordered on 
a furlough for three years to England. 
During the past ten years, without any 
patronage or external help, he had raised 
himself to be, wherever known, an object 
of high regard; “at this time,” one 
said of him, “half a head above all his 
fellows.” 

So he came home to Clifton; the fine 
old father had passed away some years 
before, at the age of seventy-three; so 


also had the old nurse, Margaret. Letitia, 
his beloved sister, had married a venerable 
old clergyman, Mr. Hayes. The quiet 
old mother was living still, supported by 
what was called the “ Lawrence Fund,” 
a sum raised by the four brave sons from 
among themselves, who were all in the 
Indian service. In the course of his fur- 
lough, John Lawrence himself became 
acquainted with a bright and lovely 
girl, Harriet Hamilton, the daughter of 
a. clergyman, and although Irish, a 
branch of the Hamilton family of Scot- 
land. She shortly became his wife, in 
sufficient time to permit a pleasant 
period of restful happiness before re- 
turning to India. And this lady con- 
tinued through life his noble helper and 
companion. Many years after, when re- 
siding at Southgate, sitting one evening 
in his drawing-room with his sister 
Letitia, and other members of the family, 
he looked up from the book he was read- 
ing, and said to one of his daughters: 
« Where's mother?” “She’s upstairs,” 
said the girl. So he continued reading, 
but presently looked up again with the 
same question, when his sister Letitia 
broke in, “ Why, John! really it seems 
as if you could not get on five minutes 
without your wife.” ‘That's why I 
married her,” said he. 


III. 
A TURNING-POINT IN LIFE. 


John Lawrence and his wife arrived at 
Bombay, November 14, 1842. He was 
shortly after appointed civil and session’s 
judge at Delhi; but some years were to 
elapse before he passed out of compara- 
tive obscurity to act upon a great scale. 
During those years he was attempting 
to repress crime, and by cleansing the 
region of its various abominations, fight- 
ing with epidemics, and by various social 
reforms, attempting to cope with the 
dread provalence of periodical famine. 
But in November 1845, came the great 
turning-point of Lawrence’s life. Sir 
Henry Hardinge was Governor-General. 
It was the period of the first Sikh war, 
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and India was in circumstances of extreme 
danger; victories had been won, but at a 
cost which almost filled the soul of the 
Governor-General with despair, and might 
have led him to exclaim, in the language 
of the ancient general: “ Another such 
victory and we are undone!” The 
Governor-General had no resources left 
him excepting one; he wrote in hot hastea 
short note to Lawrence, the collector and 
magistrate of Delhi, to come to his aid. 
Lawrence acted with his usual prompti- 
tude and vigour, and. in an incredibly 
short time rejnforced the troops. The 
battle of Sobraon followed, which, with- 
out Lawrence’s help, it is said would 
have been impossible, or must have been 
indefinitely postponed. This ended the 
war, and the Punjaub was at the feet of 
Hardinge. From the casual interview 
which he had with him, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge, the Governor-General, perceived 
John Lawrence to be the man fora great 
emergency. He had appealed to him in 
a solemn strait, Lawrence had far more 
than answered all his expectations, and 
now by this opportunity his foot was in 
tbe stirrup, and he would soon spring 
into the saddle. 

Although the Punjaub proper was 
allowed to retain its partial indepen- 
dence, certain frontier territories were 
annexed; and who was the man to take 
the difficult task of governing them? 
Who but the sturdy collector, who had 
made his name a watchword for every 
attribute admirable in a Governor? So 
Hardinge wrote to the Licutenant-Gover- 
nor of the North-west Provinces, to 
whom he does not seem to have written 
when requiring that immediate help of 
which we have just told the story, and 
told him to send up John Lawrence to 
receive a high official appointment. Per- 
haps the Lieutenant-Governor did not 
like the idea of losing Lawrence from his 
district, which of course it was his busi- 
ness to seo well governed; perhaps, 
which is quite as likely, he desired to 
introduce somebody else ina high official 
position—at any rate, he wrote that 
Lawrence could not well be spared from 


Delhi, and he sent another officer, saying 
that he deemed him well qualified for 
the post. But as soon as this person 
arrived, the Governor-General, without 
any ceremony, sent him back with a 
remarkably peremptory message: ‘ Send 
me up John Lawrence.’ And so John 
Lawrence made his appearance before 
the Governor-General, henceforth to hold 
no subordinate position, but to leap from 
obscurity, at the early age of thirty-four, 
springing over the heads of his con- 
tempvraries and seniors, and made great 
by the force of his own merits. He was 
made Commissioner of the Trans-Sutlej 
States, with which he afterwards, in 
consequence of his brother’s absence, 
combined the acting Residentship at 
Lahore. . 


IV. 
THE CHRISTIAN LAWGIVER. 


Behold him, then, commencing his 
work as ruler over a part of that great 
region, whose destinies he was not only 
to sway during this period of his life, but 
to whom, probably, remote and unborn 
generations would look back, clothing his 
memory with traditions like those we 
associate with the mythologic fathers of 
mankind. He had, when in England, 
spoken with regret to John Sterling of 
the “stationary kind of progress which 
Christianity was making ;” he certainly, 
in the course of his government, attempted 
to give effect to some essential principles 
of Christianity. One of his early friends, 
Robert Cust, describes the circumstances 
in which he first saw him. He was 
seated without his coat, with his shirt 
sleeves tucked up beyond the elbows, 
surrounded by his officers, discussing 
with the Postmaster-General the new 
postal service. Some scores of Sikh and 
Mohammedan landowners were also with 
him, with whom he was settling the 
terms of their lease or assessment, and 
upon whom he was impressing the con- 
ditions and the principles of natural 
equity. They could not write, but they 
touched his pen in token of their assent, 
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while he made them repeat after him the 
terms of the new trilogue which he 
enforced: “ Thou shalt not burn thy 
widow ; thou shalt not kill thy daugh- 
fers; thou shalt not bury alive thy 
lepers.” The dusky “ old grey-beards, in 
the families of some of whom there was 
not a single female blood relative, went 
away in amazement, chanting the dog- 
mas of the new Moses” who had come 
among them. ‘“ Here,” says Mr. Cust, 
“I first knew the man, who was my 
model, my friend, my master; with whom, 
twenty years after, I sat at the Council 
Board in Calcutta, and, thirty years after, 
consulted him on details of the affairs 
of the Church Missionary Society.” 

The craft and duplicity inherent in 
the Hindoo character have too frequently 
led our great Indian statesmen to sup- 
pose that their negotiations with the 
sovereigns or chiefs of India could only 
be successfully carried on in the same 
spirit; but the entire career of Lawrence 
shows that he met duplicity not by 
counter duplicity, but by the most abso- 
lute straightforwardness; and it has 
been truly said, that he found states- 
manship, and not diplomacy, always to 
turn out the best policy in theend. The 
same remark applies to the conduct of 
his brother, Henry Lawrence. Sir Rich- 
ard Temple says: “ I have borne a part 
in the government of nearly every pro- 
vince in India, and now, looking back 
upon them all, I declare that I have seen 
no government to be compared with that 
of the Lawrences in the Punjaub.” 


vV. 


ON THE PUNJAUR BOARD AND AS CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER. 


We pronounce the names of Indian 
territories, as they occur in the course of 
our English reading, without distinctly 
realising the vastness of their extent. 
The Punjaub, for instance, which was 
presently to come under the government 
of John Lawrence, is a realm of 78,477 
syuare miles. The name signifies the 
“five waters,’ for five magnificent 
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rivers roll through its noble valleys. 
They all rise from among the snowy 
peaks of the Himalayas—the Sutlej, 
the Beas, the Ravee, the Chenaub, the 
Jhelum—and these all empty them- 
selves into the Indus, so that in fact 
there are six rivers, although as the 
course of the Beas is very short, it is 
probable that it was not one of those 
which originally gave the designation. 
This appears to be in every way one 
of the most desirable territories of India. 
Jt is famous in ancient history. Across 
its plains Alexander marched with his 
conquering hosts. The means of natural 
irrigation are more copiously supplied 
than in most parts of India, and its five 
Doabs, that is districts, or vast plains, or 
valleys, are abundant in all the resources 
of natural wealth. This is also the 
region of the Sikhs, one of the finest of 
the races of India. 

It was when Lord Dalhousie was 
Governor-General, and after the second 
great Sikh war of 1849, famous for the 
disastrous battle of Chillianwala, and 
the crowning victory of Goojerat, that 
the Punjaub was annexed. It is pleasant 
to notice the correspondence gradually 
growing, from remote official stiffness, on 
the part of Dalhousie, to an apprecia- 
tive friendliness. He remonstrates with 
Lawrence because he writes, ‘‘ My Lord,” 
“Don’t you think ‘My Dear Lord’ 
would better suit the terms of friendship 
and cordiality on which we have long 
been?” Then he writes, “My Dear 
Lawrence,” “ My Dear John,” and some- 
times “ My Dear Old Boy.” Remember- 
ing the character and bearing of Dal- 
housie, this correspondence illustrates 
very distinctly the high respect and con- 
fidence the Governor-General must have 
felt for his great Commissioner. When 
Dalhousie consulted Lawrence about the 
annexation, the Commissioner answered, 
“« Annex it now.” When the Governor- 
General raised one difficulty after 
another, Lawrence simply repeated the 
words, “ Annex it now.” 

The government of the Punjaub was 
entrusted to a Board composed of the 
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two Lawrences, Henry and John, and 
Charles Greville Mansel, who was suc- 
ceeded by Robert Montgomery. Henry 
was President, and John’s special work 
was the civil administration, especially 
thescttlement of the land revenue. The 
work accomplished by the Board is thus 
described by Mr. Bosworth Smith :— 

“Under its rule the country had 
quieted down. Its fierce and fanatical 
soldiers had become peaceful agricul- 
turists. The military arrangements for 
the defence of the frontier, and the 
police arrangements for the suppression 
of crime and the preservation of order, 
had been almost completed. The land- 
tax had been lightened, and the whole 
revenue arrangements overhauled. 
Material improvements of every kind 
—bridves, roads, canals, courts of jus- 
tice, barracks, schools, hospitals, and 
asylums—had heen projected, and had 
been taken in hand. The old order, in 
fact, had already changed, and had given 
place to the new; and if much still 
remained to be done, the country had been 
fairly launched on a career of peaceful 
progress and contentment.” The Board 
received the thanks of Lord Dalhousie 
and the Directors of the East India 
Company. 

The government by a Board was 
always regarded as a temporary arrange- 
ment, and when the time came, John 
Lawrence was appointed to the Chief 
Commissionership. His work in this 
capacity was chiefly “one of develop- 
ment—of progress within lines which 
had toa great extent been laid down.” 
Whatever his occupation and circum- 
stances at any time were, “his finger,” 
we are told, “ was always on the pulse of 
the province; he felt that he stimulated, 
that he controlled every throb and every 
movement within it, and that the great 
work of peaceful progress never slackened 
once for a single day.” 

In the annexation of the Punjaub the 
great State jewels wero handed over as 
Crown property to the Board of Com- 
missioners, amongst others the match- 
less Koh-i-noor, “ the mountain of light,” 


which had been handed on for long ages 
from Conquerors and Emperors. It was 
handed over by the other Members of 
the Board to John Lawrence. He was 
thought the most practical and business- 
like of the three, and, in most matters, 
no doubt he was. It was folded in cloth, 
in an insignificant little box. As he 
received it, he thrust it into his waist- 
coat pocket, went on working as usual, 
thinking no more of the precious treasure. 
He changed his clothes, threw the waist- 
coat aside, and thought no more of the 
jewel in his pocket until about six weeks 
after, when a message came from Lord 
Dalhousie, saying that the Queen had 
ordered it to be tranymitted to her. 
“ Send it at once,” said John. “Send it ?” 
said Sir Henry Lawrence, “ why, you’ve 
got it.” In a moment it flashed across 
his mind the memory of his carelessness, 
and, quite horror-struck, he said to 
himself: “ Well, this is the worst trouble 
I have ever got into.” But he com- 
manded himself sufficiently to give no 
external signs of his trepidation, only 
saying: “Oh yes, I forgot all about 
it.” He soon enquired of his old 
Hindoo servant if he had found a littie 
box in the waistcoat. Yes, and had put 
it in another old box. This was pro- 
duced, and the little one was safe inside 
it. “Open it,” said John Lawrence, 
“and see what is inside of it.” And the 
precious gem appeared ; but the servant 
seemed to be quite unaware of the 
treasure he had in his keeping. “There 
is nothing here, Sahib? ” said he, “but a 
bit of glass.” Great was the amusement 
when he produced the jewel, and told the 
story to the Board. So it was forwarded 
to the Queen, and even yet, in its 
transit, is said to have passed through 
strange vicissitudes. 

There is a pretty anecdote «which 
belongs to this period when Sir John 
Lawrence was working on the Board of 
the Punjaub. In the old College of Foyle, 
when the two Lawrences and Sir Robert 
Montgomery were students, there were 
two ushers, twin brothers, named Simp- 
son. In 1852 the old fellow-students 
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were spending the Christmas Day to- 
gether, in the old residency house at 
Anarkulli; the ladies had retired after 
dinner, when Sir Henry turned to his 
brother, and said: “I wonder what the 
por old Simpsons are doing, and if they 
have had any better dinner than usual 
to-day!” A few more remarks were 
made, and then said Henry: “TU tell 
yon what we will do; the Simpsons must 
he very old, and nearly blind ; let us each 
pit down £50 and send it to them as a 
Christmas-box from a far-off land, with 
the good wishes of three of their old 
pupils, now Members of the Punjaub 
anl of Administration at Lahore.” 
“Allright,” said John, “Tl give £50.” 
“All right,” said Montgomery, “PN 
give another.” “The Simpson Fund” 
reached its destination, and, in due time, 
cae the acknowledgment, written with 
a very tremulous hand. Many of the 
characters were blotted with tears. It 
teran: “My dear kind boys,” but the 
yen had been drawn through the word 
“loys,” and substituted for it the word 
“friends; and then the letter went 
“to say how precious was the thought 
ts the two old men that their old pupils 
Lad not forgotten them, and how they had 
laked over the old school atlas and could 
mt find either the Punjaub or Lahore. 
It is a characteristic anecdote, illustrating 
how the tenderness of memory kept fresh 
the hearts of the strong and noble men, 
who were ruling with iron hand and 
will the territory they had added to the 
Pessessions of the British Crown. 


VI. 
THE SAVIOUR OF INDIA. 


Delhi had been the earliest scene of John 

awrence’s labours in India. His long 
rsilence in the city must have prepared 
lim thoroughly for the mighty enterprise 
which is now one of the most, if not the 
nist, illustrious of his achievements. 
From the moment of the outbreak of the 
mat Mutiny of 1857, and when the 
aty fell into the hands of the mutineers, 
w te that, at almost any cost, it must 


be retaken—and, when retaken, its rela- 
tions with the British Government must 
be placed upon another foundation. How 
difficult it is to form an idea of Delhi. 
The city was seven miles in circumference. 
It had a population of about 150,000 
souls. Its walls were massive, and ap- 
parently impregnable. Its magnificent 
palace was a pile of barbaric splendour, 
surpassing the Kremlin. Itsimpregnable 
wall, which it seemed impossible to scale, 
aud through which it seemed equally 
impossible to effect a breach, seemed to 
render the work a hopeless task. And 
yet it was achieved, mainly through the 
foresight of John Lawrence. It was by 
means of the movements inspired by his 
energy, controlled by his prudence, and 
carried out by his resolution and that of 
his lieutenants, that the province over 
which he himself ruled, the Punjaub, was 
first secured from imminent danger, then 
made the “storehouse, the arsenal, the 
recruiting-ground, the base of operations 
for much that was done outside of it,” 
and it was by means of the reinforce- 
ments he was then able to spare from the 
Punjaub and to send to the General in 
command at Delhi, that the siege and 
capture of the city were accomplished. 
Lord Canning, the Governor-General, 
wrote: “Of what is due to Sir John 
Lawrence himself no man is ignorant. 
Through him Delhi fell, and the Pun- 
jaub, no longer a weakness, became a 
source of strength; but for him the hold 
of England over Upper India would have 
had to be recovered at a cost of English 
blood and treasure which defies calcula- 
tion. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
value of such ability, vigilance, and 
energy at such a time.” 

A more fearful, a more tremendously 
anxious moment there had never been 
in our connection with the Indian Em- 
pire. Lawrence had determined that 
it was absolutely essential to our exist- 
ence in India that Delhi should be re- 
taken, and its vast palace purged from 
those corruptions which were a chief 
source of the atrocities of the Mutiny. 
Before the siege, Sepoys and other re- 
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fugees from districts whero the flames 
of mutiny had been quenched, were 
pouring into this city, which scemed 
unassailable and impregnable, and Law- 
rence had even thought of the relin- 
quishment of Peshawur, if it should 
prove necessary to exhaust every re- 
source for re-taking Delhi. Butit was 
not necessary. The splendid organisa- 
tion and government of the Punjaub 
enabled him to send sufficient reinforce- 
ment to Delhi, without abandoning the 
great fronticr fortress. Some of Law- 
rence’s subordinates were old, and weak, 
and altogether inadequate to the great 
occasion; but there were others who, 
although in inferior positions, possessed 
some of the most splendid attributes of 
the English soldier, such as John Nichol- 
son, who had been intended as Governor 
for the city when taken, but who fell 
early in the siege. 

The story of the siege of Delhi records 
some of the most wonderful manifesta- 
tions of British valour. The Chief Com- 
missioner of the Punjaub, whose eyes had 
been fixed on this spot as the chief weak- 
ness of British rule in the North-West 
Provinces of India, was gratified at last 
by receiving the triumphant news that 
the ancient and imperial city of the 
Moguls had fallen. He had the further 
gratification to know that, almost alone, 
the Punjaub, which he had governed so 
well, had done the work. And univer- 
sally, by the Queen, by the Government 
in England, by the English Press, as well 
as by all in India, Sir John Lawrence was 
greeted by acclamation as the man who 
had done more than any other single man 
to secure to us our Indian Empire; he 
was called the “ Saviour of India.” 


VII. 
IN THE MOMENT OF CONQUEST. 


But at the moment of conquest came a 


time of difficulty. The city was taken. 
We have already said that the vast palace, 
with its most atrocious and abominable 
Court, had been permitted during the old 
days to retain entire independence within 


its limits, and the remnant of imperial 

power. All this was atan end. The great 

gateway of the palace was burst open 

by the besiegers, who hurried through 

the rich chambers and stately galleries, 

dazzling withall the glittering signs of 

Oriental splendour. From his luxurious 

privacy, the old King, the last descendant 

of a long line of kings, was dragged 

forth, ejected from his palace chambcrs, 

and confined to one, to await his trial for 

his life; he was ina state almost of second 

childishness. The wrath of the conquerors 

blazed forth in ferocious acts of cruelty 

and revenge, which we do not like to 
recall. ‘The acts of the mutincers, as we 
need not remind our readers, had been 
in the most awful degree savage and bar- 
barous, the lives of innocent children, 
the lives and honour of English ladies 
had been most brutally sacrificed, and the 
Press at home, and the yet more infuriated 
residents in India, demanded a mest 
sanguinary revenge. Lord Canning, 
the Governor-General, strove to restrain 
the ferocity, and the Times called hin 
“Clemency Canning.” Lawrence als; 
attempted to repress the indiscriwi- 
nate murder. He pleaded for the im- 
mense number of innocent natives; but 
cruclty he always called by its rigu: 
name, and never mistook it for eithe: 
vigour or valour. There was an earne<: 
wish expressed at home and abroad thi 
Delhi should be utterly rased, and i- 
foundations ploughed up. Lawrence ai 
vocated an altogether different course : h 
remembered, and he reminded all arout:: 
him, how Christianity had been the ou 
persecuted religion in India, and t} 
Bible the only proscribed book. Ti 
enormities of Hindoo idolatry, its sava. 
disregard of human life, had not oni 
been winked at, but sanctioned by man 
of those who had borne the rule at 
sway in India; and the horrible Muti 
was not unconnected with the pel. 
which had governed our transacti.. 
there. The evil seed had borne an e- 
fruit; the English Government h 
systematically discouraged all attem: 
to introduce Christianity into Jnd 
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and now came another demand. A memo- 
randum was issued by one of the most 
devoted Christian officers in India, one of 
Lawrence's ablest lieutenants, in which 
tbe activo support of Christianity was 
declared to be the safest policy as well 
asthe highest duty of the rulers of India. 
Sir John Lawrence favoured a moderate 
plicy. As we have seen, his religion was 
ofa real and very simple type. He wasa 
siucere Christian; he believed the Bible to 
le the only and sufficient lamp for tho re- 
lizious life; he was a man of prayer, and 
waintained regular family prayer when- 
ever and wherever possible in his house- 
ltd. As he said on one occasion : “ We 
are commanded to pray, and we aretaught 
to believe that God answers prayer.” 
This was sufficient for him; but he would 
nt allow the mosques to be destroyed, 
and he would not permit insults to be 
otered to the natives in their religious 
ervices, And he heartily approved of 
the message which came from the Queen. 
2 a relying ourselves,” so runs 
the Royal message, “on tho truth of 
Christianity, and acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we dis- 
claim alike the right and the desire to 
lupose our convictions upon any of our 
subjects; we declare it to be our royal 
will and pleasure that none be in any 
wise favoured, none molested, or dis- 
queted by reason of their religious faith 
or observances, but that all shall alike 
eujoy the equal and impartial protection 
uf the law; and we do strictly charge 
aud enjoin on all those who may be in 
authority under us that they abstain from 
all interference with the religious belief 
ar worship of any of our subjects on pain 
tour highest displeasure.” 
These words were regarded by some 
Curistian men as falling short of what 
tne occasion required. But Lawrence 
lt that they marked a great step for- 
ward. While, as Mr. Bosworth Smith, 
the biographer of Lord Lawrence, says; 
“ They are the Magna Charta of religious 
uberty to all the creeds and races of 
liia,” they publicly and fearlessly 
«wxnowledged that the Queen of Eng- 


land relied on “the truth of Christi- 
anity” and “tho solace of religion;” 
and thus they gave to the missionaries 
a sanction and authority they had never 
known before. 


VIII. 
HOME LIFE AND REST IN ENGLAND. 


In February 1859, he arrived in Eng- 
land to enjoy a bricf season of well-won 
rest. “ Your name and service,” said 
Lord Stanley, now the Earl of Derby, in 
one of his last letters to him before leav- 
ing India, “ are in every one’s mouth. Bo 
prepared for such a reception in England 
as no one has had for twenty years.” It 
was seventeen years sinco he left Europe, 
unknown to any beyond a small circle 
of relations and friends. Honours were 
showered upon him. He received the free- 
dom of the cities of London and Glasgow. 
An address, signed by 8000 persons, many 
of them of the highest position, was 
presented to him. He was made D.C.L. 
of Oxford and Cambridge. He was in- 
vited to Windsor as a guest so soon as he 
returned. The Queen expressed for him 
her high regard, and his interviews with 
Prince Albert were many and prolonged. 
He spoke with surprise of the Prince’s 
wide and minute knowledge of Indian 
affairs, and remarked to Captain East- 
wick: “I am no courtier, but Prince Albert 
has always struck me as one of the most 
remarkable men I have ever met.” ‘The 
Queen instituted a new order of knight- 
hood, called “the Order of the Star of 
India.” The first investiture took place 
at Windsor Castle, November 1, 1861, 
and Sir John received, in company with 
his old friend, Lord Clyde, the beautiful 
and gorgeous insignia of the new order. 
Sir John Lawrence felt, or fancied, that 
his career was over; he visited his birth- 
place of Richmond in Yorkshire, and from 
thence he went for a visit to Inverary 
Castle, as the guest of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, with whom he formed a close friend- 
ship, which ended only with his death. 
His home was near London, at Southgate 
House. There he spent, during this period 
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of rest, some of the most peaceful days of 
his life; his summer evenings spent in 
croquet; his Saturday afternoons were 
usually passed in driving round tho 
neighbourhood, and Sunday evenings in 
family readings from the ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and in a united family hymn, and 
then, perhaps, some talk, and stories of 
old Indian days and adventures—a sim- 
ple life. ‘ His religious faith,” says she 
who knew him best, “was the most 
beautiful and simple I have ever known ; 
‘Fear God, and keep His Commandments,’ 
was the rule of his daily life. We used 
to read the Bible together every day.” 
Amidst the honours showered upon hin, 
many expressed wonder that he was not 
elevated to the peerage. When in the 
midst of his tranquillity, which he had 
supposed was for life, Lord Elgin, the 
Viceroy of India, died. One day a Mem- 
ber of the Cabinet looked in at Sir John 
Lawrence's room at the India Office with 
the announcement, “ You are to go to 
India as Governor-General.” 


IX. 
VICEROY OF INDIA. 


It was thought before the elevation of 
Lord Elgin that Sir John Lawrence, who 
had really subjected India to his will, 
and who had united the wide conquests 
of a Napoleon to the calm, imperturable 
resolution and success of a Wellington, 
who had created law and given railways, 
and schools, and all the means of 
civilisation to the Empire, would have 
been called naturally to the place he 
was so well fitted to fill. But the Em- 
pire was at peace, and the appointment 
of Elgin, if not quite just, was a good 
appointment, as in several similar spheres 
he had acquitted himself well. Elgin’s 
goverornship was satisfactory but brief. 
And then, as the Times said: ‘ The 
most distinguished congratulations from 
the Queen, and from the most eminent 
English men and English women, crowded 
upon Lawrence.” There was, no doubt, 
another reason which weighed with the 
Government at home; war had broken 


out just then on the north-west frontier, 
which was assuming a formidable aspect, 
and which it might need such an arm 
as that of Lawrence’s to terminate. So, 
again, the home life in England was 
broken up. He had a darling child, 
Bertie, with whom he used every day to 
play by the hour together, the child had 
to be left behind, and the strong man 
burst into tears, as he said : “ I shall never 
see Bertie again,” meaning by this, that 
years must pass by, and that if the child 
were spared to be a boy, or a youth, he 
would never see his infant playmate 
any more. 

The appointment was hailed with 
rapture in India. On his voyage out be 
made the acquaintance of a baby, sadly 
neglected by its mother, who was return- 
ing to India; the neglected child became 
something of a nuisance on board the 
ship, and from many a sleepless berth 
came a cry, “ Steward, throw that baby 
overboard!” Lawrence took it in hand, 
and played with it, and amused it, awl 
with him the child was always bappy 
and quiet. Some persons said to him: 
“Why do you take such notice of that 
child?” “ Why, to tell the truth,” said 
the Viceroy, “ that child is the only being 
in the ship who I can feel quite sure 
does not want to get anything out of me; 
and I take pleasure in its society.” 

Many pleasant circumstances might be 
quoted from his Viceroyalty. One Sunday 
morning, when going to the Cathedral in 
Calcutta, descending the flight of martle 
steps from his palace, he found eight 
troopers of his body-guard ready tə 
escort him, the officer urged precedent, 
the Viceroy yielded so far as to retain 
two, saying: “If I can’t go to church 
with two troopers for my escort Pm nt 
fit to be Governor-General of India.” 
« In himself was all his state,” although 
he held the most magnificent Durbar, cur 
gathering of chiefs and princes, evur 
held since our possession of India, az. 
he delivered a great and exceedingly 
energetic address to the princes asseu- 
bled, in their own language, which L- 
now employed with as much ease as ii» 
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own—a thing no other Governor-General 
since Warren Hasting had been able to do. 

He held his Viceroyalty from 1863 to 
1869. It was a period the most eminent- 
ly peaceful of our Indian Government. 
His landing in Calcutta was hailed with 
gladness; his departure was a time of 
grief. On the 18th of January he re- 
ceived farewell addresses from the inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, from the Bishop and 
the Clergy, from a conference of mission- 
aries, and, on the following morning, 
amidst well-nigh universal tokens of re- 
gret, the man, who had landed in 1829 a 
poor youth, with no fortune excepting his 
hands and his head, passed down to the 
yhaat or pier, accompanied by his suc- 
cessur, Lord Mayo, through the long lines 
of troops all drawn up todo him honour 
as he bade farewell to the shores of 
India. Lord Mayo gave a parting cheer, 
which was taken up enthusiastically by 
the vast assembled multitude, and so 
John Lawrence finally bade good-bye to 
the great Empire he had served so well. 


X. 
THE LAST YEARS OF HIS LIFE. 


Sir John Lawrence landed in England, 
on his last return, on March 15, 1869, 
broken in health. His eminent services 
had not received the recognition which 
long since they deserved, of elevation to 
the peerage; but shortly after, at the 
suggestion of the Duke of Argyll, this 
honour was conferred upon him, by the 
title of Lord Lawrence of the Punjaub, 
and of “ Grately.” Grately was a small 
state on Salisbury Plain, which had 
been left to him by hissister. Mr. Glad- 
stone, when conveying to him the inten- 
tion of the Queen, said: “ I congratulate 
the House of Lords not less than your- 
self on this result.” When the new peer 
Tose to deliver his maiden speech in the 
House of Lords, and was received with 
loud cheers from both sides of the House, 
there remained before him ten years of 
life. He was only fifty-eight years of 
age, He did not recover his health; but 
he could not, after such a life, sink into 


inaction. He sought and found some 
recreation in an extended tour on the 
Continent ; the last prolonged tour he had 
with his beloved wife, the devoted com- 
panion and solace of his years of anxious 
Indian service. 

He was Chairman for some time of the 
London School Board. But, as a man 
of intense action, “ho hated,” says his 
biographer, “all Boards as such.” He 
was impatient of the details and for- 
malities upon which the work proceeded, 
“and he hailed,” says Mr. Edward 
Buxton, “greedily a proposal of Lord 
Sandon’s that we should build twenty 
schools at once in the most neglected 
parts of London without waiting for the 
exact statistics which were some time in 
preparation.” He was, however, most 
diligent in his attendance at all the 
committees, at which it was possible for 
him to be present. When two met at 
the same time he sent his secretary, who 
reported to him what had been done. 
On the question of religious teaching he 
took the line that the doctrines on which 
all Christians are agreed are of much 
greater importance than those on which 
they differ, and that we should remember 
the agreement rather than the difference. 
In London, as in many other places, it 
was decided that the Bible should be 
read, and that there should be given 
such explanations and such instructions 
therefrom in the principles of morality 
and religion as are suited to the capaci- 
ties of children. After serving three 
years, he retired on the 16th of Novem- 
ber, 1873. His health still gave anxiety 
to his family and his friends. The ser- 
vices he had rendered had been so eminent 
that their memory was embalmed by 
founding two scholarships, one for boys, 
and one for girls, and a portrait of him now 
hangs in the Board-room. Still he ex- 
hibited enthusiasm in all matters pertain- 
ing to education, and took active part in 
the management of different charitable 
institutions. He attended the com- 
mittee meetings of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and took deep interest 
in its proceedings. We may form an 
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idea of his estimate of missionary work 
from a speech he made at a meeting 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, at 
Highbury, where he said: “It seems 
to mo that year by year, and cycle 
by cycle, the influence of these mission- 
aries must increase, and that in God’s 
good will tho time may be expected to 
come when large masses of the people, 
having lost all faith in their own, and 
feeling the want of a religion which is 
pure, and true, and holy, will be con- 
verted, and will profess the Christian 
religion, and, having professed it, live in 
accordance with its precepts. I have a 
great reverence and regard for them (the 
missionaries), both personally, and for 
the sake of the great cause in which 
they are engaged; and I feel it to be a 
pleasure and a privilege to do anything 
I can in the last years of my life to 
further the great work for which they 
have done so much.” So went on the 
closing days, rapidly melting into the 
evening of his years. Buta great trouble 
came upon him, and upon his family. 
Morning by morning it became a greater 
difficulty to sce to read at family prayers. 
“He was often,” says Lady Lawrence, 
“obliged to hand over the book to me.” 
He consulted distinguished occulists, 
and an operation was recommended, 
against which both his wife and his 
physician at first protested; but the 
occulist won tho day, and at first the 
operation seemed to have been successful. 
By-and-by he passed through another 
operation, but with very partial suc- 
cess. 

The old lion of Delhi roused himself 
when it became known that we were in 
danger of a second Afghan war; he made 
a fervent appeal to the conscience of the 


country, he also uttered some prophecies 
as to the fatal issues of the enterprise, 
which were destined to be fulfilled, 
and brought the same high and in- 
trepid conscience, and the large ex- 
perience—perhaps the largest possessed 
by any man in the Empire—to bear upon 
the vexed and turbid question. Within a 
week of his death he attended the anni- 
versary festival of the Asylum for Orphan 
Daughters of Soldiers, at Hampstead, an 
institution in which he had always taken 
a great interest; the following day was 
Sunday, he was unable to go to church, 
and his wife stayed with him at home, 
and read to him a sermon by Robertson, 
on “the Victory over Death,” but with- 
out any idea that, in his case, the victory 
would so soon be won. On the follow- 
ing Friday the end came. The once 
strong man lay helpless on his bed, 
Scarce opening his eyes, and, appar- 
ently, unable to speak, or to recognise 
any one. “Do you know me?” said his 
wife. “To my last gasp, my darling,” 
he said, quite audibly. She bent down 
to give him the last kiss, which he con- 
sciously returned by the pressure of the 
hand and the lip. Shortly after he said: 
“Tam so weary,” and with these words 
he entered into the land where “the 
weary are at rest.” So lived and so 
passed away the man who, in the hour 
of eminent peril, was raised up by 
Providence to preserve the Empire of 
India to the English Crown ; but who, 
also, of all the illustrious line of heroes 
who were called forth in the service of 
that great Continent, did most to weld 
the Empire together, by extending the 
blessings of law and order, and the 
charities of pure Christian civilisation. 
E. Paxton Hoop. 


Note.—Acknowledqments are due to Mr. Bosworth Smith for permission to use the material furnished in 
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I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


In the annals of modern science few 
names are more distinguished than that 
of James Clerk Maxwell. Iis studies 
and researches, being chicfly in the 
highest departments of physics and 
mathematics, were not such as to attract 
general notice, and were understood and 
appreciated by the few, and not by the 
many. But in tho halls of science, at 
home and abroad; in the Royal Society 
and other learned bodies ; and especially 
at Cambridge, where he laboured and 
taught in tho last years of his life, he 
was among our foremost men. In 
Astronomy, Optics, in Electro-magnetic 
research, and abovo all in Molecular 
Physics, or the study of the nature and 
properties of the ultimate molecules of 
which material objects are composed, he 
was pre-eminent. “Although he died 
comparatively young, he was laden with 
honours. The Romford medal, conferred 
in 1860, was the first of a long list of 
honorary distinctions, which up to his 
last year, in 1879, accumulated from all 
countries; among the savans of which 
universal regret was expressed, at “ the 
death of a man of profound and original 
genius, too early lost to England and to 
Science.” 

Beyond and above all this scientific 
reputation, he was remarkable for strong 
religious faith and humble fervent piety. 
The excellence of his moral and spiritual 
character was as conspicuous as his 
intellectual eminence. In these times, 
when many seem to assume that there is 
a necessary antagonism between science 
and religion, between natural knowledge 
and revealed truth, it is well to exhibit 
the life of one of the highest men in 
philosophical research, who was also one 
of the humblest and most diligent stu- 


dents of the Biblo; and who was as 
much distinguished for Christian worth 
as for scientific attainments. 

In order to gather some of the lessons 
of such a life, it is not necessary to give 
a detailed account of his scientific labours. 
In fact, it would be scarcely possible to 
do this in a popular way, or with profit 
to any but the few who are versed in 
these high subjects. Professor Tyndall, 
when asked to prepare a popular state- 
ment of the kind, while paying a 
generous tribute to his memory, thus 
wrote: “You could hardly set before a 
sclentific man a more difficult task than 
to give an account intelligible to the 
general public of the researches on which 
Clerk Maxwell’s fame is based. I almost 
doubt whether such an account could be 
given at present; ccrtainly I am not the 
man to undertake it.” After such a 
declaration from a master in science, like 
Tyndall, it would be idle to attempt any 
popular exposition of these discoverics 
and researches. His eminence, as a man 
of science, may be accepted on the 
testimony of those best qualified to form 


an opinion, 


e Memoir which forms the bulk of 
the biographical volumo, has a wider and 
more personal interest. This has been 
prepared by Lewis Campbell, the accom- 

lished Greek Professor at St. Andrews, 

lerk Maxwell’s schoolfellow at Edin- 
burgh, and his friend and correspondent 
through life. To this Memoir (Mac- 
millan and Co.) we are largely indebted 
for the materials of the present Tract, 
and for the extracts which we are per- 
mitted to make. 


IL 
BIRTH AND HOME-TRAINING.. 


James Clerk Maxwell was born at 
Edinburgh, June 13, 1831. His father, 
John Clerk Maxwell, bore in his veins 
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the blood of two old Scottish families, 
the Midlothian Clerks and the Dumfries- 
shire Maxwells. His grandfather, John 
Clerk, younger brother of Sir George 
Clerk Maxwell, of Penicuik, was the 
author of a book famous in its day, 
‘Naval Tactics.’ His eldest son, John, 
became Lord Eldin, a judge of the Court 


of Session, noted for his shrewdness and 


wit, as well as for legal lore. Lord 
Eldin’s younger brother, “ Willie Clerk,” 
was the friend and comrade of Waltcr 
Scott in their early years. When Sir 
George Clerk, afterwards M.P., a warm 
ally of Sir Robert Peel, succeeded to 
‘Penicuik on the death of his uncle, Sir 
John, the younger son succeeded to the 
property of Middlebie, which descended 
to him from his grandmother, Dorothea, 
Lady Maxwell, and had to be held 
separate from the Midlothian estate. 
He married in 1827, Frances, daughter 
of Robert Cay, of Charlton, Northumber- 
land, and Temes Clerk Maxwell was 
their only son. He was born in their 
town house in Edinburgh, but for some 
years they chiefly lived at Glenlair, a 
small property saved from the once wido 
domains of Middlebie, most of which 
had passed into other hands. 

The old adage as to the child being 
father to the man was most notably 
verified in Clerk Maxwell. In his earliest 
years he was full of wonder and curiosity, 
as most boys are, but with the addition 
in his case of a persistent resolve to 
understand the causes of things. “ ‘Show 
me how it doos, ” his mother wrote to a 
friend, “are words never out of his 
mouth.” One of his first feats, when 
only three years old, was to learn tho 
mode of “doing” in the house bells. 
He watched the row of bells in the 
kitchen, and made a servant ring every 
one in turns, and then made his father 
show him the holes where the wires 
went through. The way the water 
travels from the pond, past bridge and 
mill and smiddy, till it gets to the sca 
where the ships sail, was another wonder 
and study of his early childhood. His 
cousin, Mrs. Blackburn, remembers that 


throughout his childhood his constant 
question was, “ What’s the go œ that? 
What does it do?” Nor was he satisfied 
with a vague reply, but would reiterate, 
“ But whats the particular go of it?” 
There is in the book a droll sketch of a 
barn-ball at the harvest home at Glenlair 
in 1837. The boy of six, instead of 
looking at a marvellous solo dancer, the 
observed of all observers, is standing 
beside the fiddler gazing intently on his 
bow, no doubt musing on the causo of 
tho sound, and determined to know “ tho 
go of that” some day. When walking 
with his nurse, sho usually had to come 
home laden with plants, stones, and 
miscellaneous “finds,” all of which were 
laid out on a table till his parents told 
him all about each object. Possibly his 
good auntie, Miss Cay, was not quite so 
patient, as she used to say it was 
vexatious to be asked such a heap of 
questions one could not answer “by a 
child like that.” 

As the years went on he was as in- 
genious with his hands as he had beon 
observant with his eyes. In basket- 
weaving, knitting, seal-making, and 
other indoor. occupations, he showed 
speedy proficiency, but soon was most at 
home in all the boyish sports of country 
lifo With his leaping-pole, of which 
he had great mastery, he “* made tracks” 
across country anywhere and every- 
where, with an eye for all he saw, and 
pluck to meet any emergency. His love 
of nature and of outdoor exercise did 
not interfere with his appetite for book 
learning, for he devoured whatever came 
within his reach. His mother guided 
his education in his early years, and 
gave a bias to his tastes and feelings 
which grew with his growth. His 
knowledge of tho Bible was extensive 
and minute. The Book of Psalms he 
knew so thoroughly that he could tell 
the place of almost any verse quoted. 
At eight years old it is said that he 
could repeat the whole of the 119th 
Psalm, so wonderful was his memory. 
His knowledgo of Milton began also at 
a very early period. These things were 
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not known merely by rote; they occupied 
his thoughts and imagination, and sank 
deeper than anybody knew. 

We have dwelt longer than may seem 
at first sight fitting upon these traits of 
juvenile character. But, after all, the 
mental qualities of the philosopher of 
later life are clearly seen in these rudi- 
mentary forms. The objects aro vaster, 
and tho instruments of research more 
powerfal, but the spirit and method of 
the man were the same as in the boy. 


III. 
AT SCHOOL AND COLLEGE IN EDINBURGH. 


After the death of his mother the 
education of the son became a pressing 
question. A short and unsuccessful 
oxperiment having been tried with a 
private tutor, his father resolved to 
reside in Edinburgh and put him to 
school. The Edinburgh Academy was 
then in highest favour with the upper 
classes of the Scottish capital. It had 
been founded a few years before, in 1824, 
being much needed on account of the 
great extension of the New Town. The 
celebrated High School was still in the 
Old Town, the removal to its present site 
on the Calton Hill being hastened by the 
successful rivalry of the Academy. The 
rector, Archdeacon Williams, an Oxford 
first-classman, and for a time one of the 
masters at Winchester, introduced some 
of the method and tone of English 
school life.. The master of Maxwell's 
class, Mr. A. N. Carmichael, was one of 
the best scholars and ablest teachers of 
his time. But the comparatively raw 
country boy, joining in the middle of 
the second year, was not at home 
amongst the trained youth of the class, 
and did not show tho latent power that 
was in him. His backwardness, and 
uncouthness of speech and dress, were 
misjudged, and a slighting nicknamo was 
fastened upon him. Before the course 
of six years was ended, however, he had 
won his way to the hearts and to the 
respect of both masters and boys. At 
the age of fourteen he got the Mathe- 


matical medal in his class, the prize for 
English verses, and held a good place in 
classical scholarship. 

From the Academy he went, in 1846, 
to the University of Edinburgh, where 
he attended classes during three sessions. 
Professor James D. Forbes, of the 
Natural Philosophy class, was his 
favourite teacher, and between the 
pupil and Professor there then began a 
lifelong friendship. Forbes encouraged 
him in his scientific studies, allowed him 
the use of his experimental room and 
apparatus, and introduced him at the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. To have 
been thus favoured by James D. Forbes 
was a proof of high character as well as 
genius, which will be understood by 
all-who knew the Professor. Under this 
influence Maxwell soon burst into a 
splendour of reputation of which his 
earlier years gave no adequate promise. 
It was an unusual thing for papers to 
be communicated to the Royal Society 
by a youth under sixteen while still at 
school, which the President, Sir Thomas 
M. Brisbane, described as ingenious and 
original. The first paper was on ‘ Oval 
Curves and those having a plurality of 
Foci.’ The paper was read by Professor 
Forbes, who added comments of his own. 

Atthe University, besides the prime in- 
fluence of Professor Forbes, he owed much 
of his intellectual development, to Sir 
William Hamilton in Mental Philosophy, 
and to Gregory in Chemistry, attending 
also the Mathematical class of Kelland, 
and the Moral Philosophy of Wilson, 
better known as Christopher North. 


IV. 


AT CAMBRIDGE; AS STUDENT AND AS 
PROFESSOR, 


The Arts’ curriculum of the University 
of Edinburgh is unrivalled for breadth of 
study, but lacks the organisation and 
the inducements for eminence in the 
special departments, whether classical or 
mathematical, for which the English 
Universities are renowned. The bent of 
Maxwell’s mind evidently pointed to 
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Cambridge as the best sphere for study 
and distinction. In 1850 he entered at 
Peterhouse, but removed soon to Trinity. 
llis own prime motive for the change 
was that the larger college would afford 
him greater opportunities for self-im- 
provement. He had the advantage of 
having Hopkins as tutor, and he made 
the best use of his time and opportunities. 
When the time came for the great cun- 
test for honours he came out second 
wrangler, with Routh as first, with whom 
he was bracketed as Smith’s prizeman. 
It is said that “he succecded by sheer 
strength of intellect, though with the 
very minimum of knowledge how to use 
it with advantage under the conditions 
of examination.” His tutor, William 
Hopkins, said of him, that he was unques- 
tionably the most extraordinary man he 
had met with in the whole range of his 
experience; “it appears impossible for 
him to think incorrectly on physical 
subjects ; in analysis, however, he is more 
deficient.” “ Hopkins looks upon him as 
a great genius, with all its eccentricities, 
and eae area that one day he will shine 
as a light in physical science, a prophecy 
in which all his fellow-students strenu- 
ously unite.” These notes of a con- 
versation with Hopkins are preserved in 
a diary kept at the time by Mr. W. N. 
Lawson, of the Equity Bar. 

Of more interest than the record of 
mere intellectual studies or academic 
distinctions, is what we are told of the 
spirit in which he worked, and of the 
character which was being formed in his 
undergraduate career. His intense de- 
votion to study was manifest, but his 
inner thoughts and feelings were known 
to few, Dean Ramsay called to see him 
when in Cambridge, and in writing to 
Miss Cay, says: “ I had great pleasure in 
seeing your nephew, young Clerk Max- 
well, He is shrewd and cautious. He 
seems to like Cambridge, and I doubt 
not will distinguish himself. He is 
ane in his words, but what he says 
1s to the point.” To the same good lady 
he himself writes soon after: “If any 
one asks how I am getting on in Matho- 


matics, say I am busy arranging every- 
thing, so as to be able to express all dis- 
tinctly, so that examiners may be satisfied 
now, and pupils edified hereafter. It is 
pleasant work, and very strengthening, 
but not nearly finished.” 

By long-continued strain of study his 
health having been somewhat affected,. 
he was induced to: spend the interval 
between the summer and vacation terms 
of 1853 at the Rectory of Otley, where he 
was invited by the Rev. C. B. Taylor, 
uncle of a college companion, G. W. H. 
Tayler, with whom he was on terms of 
intimate friendship. A letter from this 
friend, now the Vicar of Trinity Church, 
Carlisle, gives an interesting account of 
Maxwell as he knew him in those early 
days. 

“ My first acquaintance with him was 
about February 1852. I was soon ` 
attracted by the frankness of his manner 
and tho singular charm of his quaint 
and original remarks in conversation. 
We undergraduates felt we had a very 
uncommon personage amongst us; but 
we did not then appreciate his raro 
powers. We had of course heard of 
the reputation which he had at Edin- 
burgh. 

« But this acute mathematician, 80 
addicted even then to original research, 
was among his friends simply the most 
genial and amusing of companions, the 
propounder of many a strango theory, 
the composer of not a few poetic jeux 
d'esprit. 

“Grave and hard-reading students 
shook their heads at his discursive talk 
and reading, and hinted that this kind 
of pursuits would never pay in the long 
run in the Mathematical Tripos. 

“I have sometimes watched his coun- 
tenance in the lecture-room. It was 
quite a study—there was the look of a 
bright intellect, an entire concentration 
on the subject, and sometimes a slight 
smile on the fine expressive mouth, as 
some point came out clearly before him, 
or some amusing fancy flitted across his 
imagination. He used to profess a dis- 
liko to reproducing speculations from 
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books, or hearing opinions quoted bodily 
from books. 

“ Yet he read a good deal in other lines 
of study than natural philosophy. Sir 
Thomas Browne's ‘Religio Medici’ was 
one of his favourite books. Any such 
author, who propounded his speculations 
in a quaint, original manner was sure to 
bo a favourite with him. 

“But I particularly remember his 
attraction to Sir Thomas Browne during 
the long vacation, when he was laid up 
with a severe illness (a brain fever) in 
my dear uncles house in Juno 1853. 
Ho came to stay at Otley, near Ipswich, 
of which my uncle was the rector. For 
a fow days ho was tolcrably well, then 
suddenly fell ill, probably through over- 
work for his third year college examina- 
tion. It was on his recovery from that 
illness that I seemcd to know him better 
than ever. It was then that my unclo’s 
conversation seemed to make such a deep 
impression on his mind. Ho had always 
beon a regular attendant at the services 
of God’s house, and a regular communi- 
cant in our College Chapel. Also he 
had thought and read much on religious 
subjects, But at this time (as it appears 
from his own account of the matter) his 
religious views were greatly deepened 
and strengthened. 

“T must add that I spent some little 
time in tho Jong vacation of 1854 with 
Maxwell at Glenlair, His father was 
then living, and it was touching to wit- 
ness tho perfect affection and confidence 
which subsisted between father and son: 
the joy and satisfaction and exulting 
ae which the father evidently felt in 

is son’s success and well-earned fame ; 
and, on the other hand, the tender, 
thoughtful care and watchfulness which 
James Maxwell manifested towards his 
father. 

“ Maxwell has indeed left a very bright 
memory and example. Wo, his contem- 
poraries at college, have seen in him 
high powers of mind and great capacity 
and original views, conjoined with deep 
humility before his God, reverent sub- 
mission to His will, and hearty belief in 


de 


the love and the atonenent of that Divine 
Saviour, who was his Portion and Com- 
forter in trouble and sickness, and his 
exceeding great reward.” 

Maxwell often used to speak in after 
life of his visit to Otley, where he was 
seized with the serious illness mentioned 
in the foregoing letter. All who knew 
Mr. C. B. Tayler will understand the 
reference to the kindness experienced 
in his home, and also to the personal 
influence of a man of singularly genial 
and devout piety. “The Taylers,” 
says his biographer, “ nursed him as they 
would have nursed a son of their own, 
and Maxwell, in whom the smallest 
kindnesses awakened lasting gratitude, 
was profuundly moved by this. He 
referred to it long afterwards as having 
given him a new perception of the love 
of God. One of his strongest convictions 
thenceforward was that ‘ Love abideth, 
though knowledge vanish away.’ And 
this came to him at the very height of 
the intellectual struggle.” 

This residence at Otley may have in- 
tensified his religious feelings, but his 
faith in the great verities of revealed 
truth had long been habitual to him. 
As was said by Hope Robertson, another 
of his Trinity College contemporaries, 
“ He had an innate reverence for sacred 
things, which I do not think was ever 
much disturbed by the scepticism fashion- 
able among shallow scientific men.” 
Maxwell’s own aspirations after Divine 
light and grace are expressed in a poem, 
remarkable both in thought and language 
for a young man scarcely of age. 


A STUDENT'S Evenina Hyyn. 


Now no more the slanting rays 
With the mountain summits dally, 
Now no more in crimson blaze 
Evening’s fleecy cloudlets rally; 
Soon shall night from off the valley 
Sweep that bright yet earthly haze, 
And the stars most musically 
Move in endless rounds of praise. 


While the world is growing dim, 
And the sun is slow descending 
Past the far horizon’s rim, 
Earth’s low sky to heaven extending, 
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Let my feeble earth notes, blending 
With the songs of cherubim, 

Through the same expanse ascending, 
Thus renew my evening hymn. 


Thou that fill’st our waiting eyes 
With the food of contemplation, 
Betting in Thy darkened skies 
Sins of infinite creation, 
Grant to nightly meditation 
What the toilsome day denies— 
Teach me in fhis earthly station 
Heavenly truth to realise. 


Give me wisdom so to use 


These brief hours of thoughtful leisure, 


That I may no instant use 
In mere meditative pleasure ; 

But with strictest justice measure 
All the ends my life pursues, 

Lies to crush and truths to treasure, 
Wrong to shun and Right to choose. 


Then, when unexpected Sleep, 

Ver my long closed eye-lids stealing, 
Orns up that lower deep 

Where existence has no feeling, 

May sweet Calm, my languor healiug, 
Send me strength at dawn to reap 
All that shadows, world concealing, , 

For the bold inquirer keep. 


Through the creatures Thou hast made 
Show the brightness of Thy glory, 
Be eternal Truth displayed 
In their substance transitory, 
Till green Earth and Ocean hoary, 
Massy rock and tender blade, 
Tell the same unending story 
“We are Truth in Form arrayed.” 


When to study I retire, 

And from books of ancient sages 
Glean fresh sparks of buried fire 

Lurking in their ample pages— 
While the task my mind engages 

Ist old words new truths inspire— 
Truths that to all after-agea 


Prompt the Thoughts that never tire. 


Yet if, led by shadows fair, 

I have uttered words of folly, 

Let the kind absorbing air 
Stifle every sound unholy. 

So when sainta, with angels lowly, 
Join in heaven’s unceasing prayer, 
[ine as certainly, though slowly, 
May ascend and mingle there. 


s + g + 
Teach mo so Thy worka to read 


That my faith—new strength accruing— 


fay from world to world proceed, 
Wisdom’s fruitful search pursuing; 


Till, Thy truth my mind imbuing, 
I proclaim the Eternal Creed, 

Oft the glorious theme ronewing, 
God our Lord is God indeed. 


Fe | 

Give me love aright to trec 

-Thine to everything created, 
Preaching to a ransomed race 

Be Thy mercy renovated, 
Till with all Thy fulness sated 

I behold Thee face to face, 
And with ardour unabated 

Sing the glories of Thy grace. 


While working hardest he was never 
a recluse, and made many warm friend- 
ships, both among his own compatriots 
and among men then first known to him, 
such as Farrar, now Archdeacon and 
Canon of Westminstor, Butler, now head 
master of Harrow, and Canon Westcott. 

About two years after taking his 
degree he was appointed Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. This was in 1856, when 
only in his twenty-sixth year. Of his 
qualifications and successes as a teacher, 
his biographer says: “ In after years ‘at 
Cambridge, where his class consisted of 
picked students,’ we have good authority 
for saying ‘his lectures were listened 
to with an attention and pleasure simular 
to that with which his books are now 
read.’ But at this earlicr time thero 
were certainly drawbacks, of which he 
himself was perfectly conscious. Be- 
tween his students’ ignorance and his 
vast knowledge, it was difficult to find 
a common measure. The advice he once 
gave to a friend whose duty it was to 
preach to a country congregation, ‘Why 
don’t you give it them thinner?’ must 
often have been applicable to himself. 
Another hindranco lay in the very rich- 
ness of his imagination and the swiftness 
of his wit. The ideas with which his 
mind was teeming were perpetually in- 
tersecting, and their interferences, like 
those of the waves of light, made ‘ dark 
bands’ in the place of colour to the un- 
assisted eye. Add to this his occasional 
hesitation, his shortsightedness, and the 
long years of solitary intercourse with 
his father. ... The list of hindrances 
is sufficiently formidable. But he was 
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striving to overcome those of which he 
knew, and even if he had never done so 
completely, the weight of his character, 
as well as tho profundity of his genius, 
and his unvarying kindliness, must have 
won their way.” 

When the Marischal College Chair was 
abolished four years later by the fusion of 
the two Aberdcen Universities into one, 
he received the appointment of Professor 
in King’s College, London. This post he 
held for six years, when he resigned, and 
retired to his country-seat in Dumfrics- 
shire. There he remained for five years, 
when he accepted the newly-founded 
Chair of Experimental Physics, with the 
charge of the Cavendish laboratory, at 
Cambridge, a post which he held till his 
death in 1879. ‘The clearness of his 
teaching, and tho contagion of his 
cuthusiasm, in the words of his biogra- 
pher, “impelled the mind of Cambridge 
to a fresh course of real investigation.” 
As Sir William Thomson also said: 
‘There was nothing short of a revival 
of physical science at Cambridge ” 


V. 
SCIENTIFIC RESEARCHES AND RESULTS. 


We must confine oursclveg to the 
main directions in which he worked. 
Passing over his purely mathematical 
studies, tho subjects which most interest 
us in science were his researches on 
colour, on electricity, and on molecular 
physics. His essay on the nature of 
Saturn’s rings, for which he obtained 
the Astronomical Adam’s prize at Cam- 
bridge, was characterised by Sir George 
Airy as “one of tho most remarkable 
applications of mathematics to physics 
that I have ever seen.” It was shown 
that the theory of a solid continuous 
ring did not bear mathematical investi- 
gation so well as the theory of a cloud 
of separate meteoric bodies circulating 
round the planet. The same skilful 
application of his favourite instrument 
of investigation led him to demonstrate 
that the lines of magnetic force are due 
to a medium, the particles of which are 


the vehicle both of electric and magnetic 
forces, and in all probability of light 
also. Faraday’s direct experiments had 
led him to desiderate some such mediun, 
as “he found it difficult to conceive of 
curved lines of force being due to direct 
action at a distance.” In a characteristic 
letter, 25th March, 1857, Faraday says: 
“I was almost frightened when I saw 
such mathematical force made to bear 
upon the subject, and then wondered to 
see that the subject stood it so well.” 
Maxwell’s paper, read before the Cam- 
bridge Philosophical Society, and pub- 
lished in vol. x. of their‘ Proceedings, is 
confessedly only a translation of Fara- 
day’s ideas into mathematical language, 
but with illustrations and extensions, 
openings up new paths of investigation, 
and establishing the theory that all the 
phenomena of electricity, magnetism, 
and light can be accounted for by motion 
of a medium with definite mechanical 
constitution, to the study of which 
mathematical formule can be applied. 
In the opinion of Professor Tyndal! 
“ his two principal achievements are two 
Memoirs, which were printed in the 
‘Philosophical Transactions,’ the one deal- 
ing with the theory of colours, and the 
other with the electro-magnetic theory 
of light.” But others will consider as 
equally important, and more widely in- 
teresting, his researches on molecular 
science. He began with thé examination 
of gases, which are composed of detached 
molecules rushing with wild rapidity in 
straight lines, and perpetually coming 
into collision with one another, or im- 
pinging on the sides of the containing 
vessels, In fluids the molecules are 
more densely crowded, and motion there- 
fore less free. In solids, each molecule 
can only move through a minute distance 
from its normal position, but yet with 
inherent tendency to dart forward if 
liberated, so that the movements are 
essentially of the nature of vibrations. 
But even in the densest solids these 
vibrations are perpetual. Those who 
were present at the British Association 
at Bradford, in 1873, will remember the 
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profound impression made by his famous 
‘Discourse on Molecules, which has 
teen more often quoted, perhaps, than 
any other of his published works. The 
close of that Discourse was a noble and 
manly avowal of his belief in the Divine 
power and wisdom by which the worlds 
were made, and showed clearly his 
attitude towards the materialistic doc- 
trines avowed by some men of science. 

“In the heavens we discover by their 
light, and by their light alone, stars so 
distant from each other that no material 
thing can ever have passed from one to 
another; and yet this light, which is to 
us the sole evidence of the existence of 
these distant worlds, tells us also that 
each of them is built up of molecules of 
the same kinds as those which we find 
on earth. A molecule of hydrogen, for 
example, whether in Sirius or in Arcturus, 
exccutes its vibrations in precisely the 
same time. 

“Each molecule, therefore, throughout 
the universe bears impressed upon it the 
stamp of a metric system as distinctly as 
dives the metre of the Archives at Paris, 
or the double royal cubit of the Temple 
of Karnac. 

“ No theory of evolution can be formed 
to account for the similarity of molecules, 
for evolution necessarily implies con- 
tinuous change, and the molecule is 
incapable of growth or decay, of genera- 
tion or destruction. 

“None of the processes of Nature, 
siuce the time when Nature began, have 
produced the slightest difference in the 
properties of. any molecule. We are, 
therefure, unable to ascribe either the 

existence of the molecules or the identity 
of their properties to any of the causes 
which we call natural. 

“On the other hand, the exact equality 
of cach molecule to all others of the 
tame kind gives it, as Sir John Herschel 
has well said, the essential character of 
a manufactured article, and precludes 
the idea of its being eternal and self- 
cxistent. 

“Thus we have been led along a 
strictly scientific path very near to the 
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point at which science must stop—not 
that science is debarred from studying 
the internal mechanism of a molecule, 
which she cannot take to pieces, any 
more than from investigating an organism 
which she cannot put together. But in 
tracing back the history of mafter, 
science is arrested when she assures her- 
self, on the one hand, that the molecule 
has been made, and, on the other, that it 
has not been made by any of the pro- 
cesses we call natural. 

« Scionce is incompetent to reason 
upon the creation of matter itself out of 
nothing. We have reached the utmost 
limits of our thinking faculties when we 
have admitted that because matter can- 
not be eternal and self-existent it must 
have been created. 

“It is only when we contemplate, not 
matter in itself, but the form in which 
it actually exists, that our mind finds 
something on which it can lay hold. 

«That matter, as such, should have 
certain fundamental properties, that it 
should exist in space and be capable of 
motion, that its motion should be per- 
sistent, and so on, are truths which may, 
for anything we know, be of the kind 
which metaphysicians call necessary... 
We may use our knowledge of such 
truths for purposes of deduction, but we 
have no data for speculating as to their 
origin. 

‘But that there should be exactly so 
much matter, and no more, in every 
molecule of hydrogen is a fact of a very 
different order. We have here a par- 
ticular distribution of matter—a colloca- 
tion—to use the expression of Dr. Chal- 
mers, of things which we have no diffi- 
culty in imagining to have been arranged 
otherwise. 

“The form and dimensions of the 
orbits of the planets, for instance, are 
not determined by any law of nature, 
but depend upon a particular collocation 
of matter. The same is the case with 
respect to the size of the earth, from 
which the standard of what is called the 
metrical system has been derived. But 
these astronomical and terrestrial magni- 
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tudes are far inferior in scientific im- 
portance to that most fundamental of all 
standards which forms the base of the 
molecular system. Natural causes, as 
we know, are at work, which tend to 
modify, if they do not at length destroy, 
all the arrangements and dimensions of 
the earth and the whole solar system. 
But though in the course of ages catas- 
trophes have occurred and may yet occur 
in the heavens, though ancient systems 
may be dissolved and new systems 
evolved out of their ruins, the molecules 
out of which these systems are built— 
the foundation-stones of the material 
universe—remain unbroken and unworn. 
They continue this day as they were 
created—perfect in number and measure 
and weight; and from the ineffaceable 
characters impressed on them we may 
learn that those aspirations after accuracy 
in measurement and justice im action, 
which we reckon among our noblest 
attributes as men, are ours because they 
are essential constituents of the image of 
Him who in the beginning created not 
only the heaven and the earth, but the 
materials of which heaven and earth 
consist.” 

The Address on Molecules presented 
truth of the utmost importance in 
regard to questions of natural theology 
as well as to natural philosophy. If 
this teaching be truc, the atheist, 
agnostic, or materialist have no ground 
to stand upon. Attention had been 
called by this argument to the old but 
too frequently forgotton division of all 
truth, the necessary and the conditional. 
Some truths, such as those of mathematics, 
are necessary; they could not be, and 
cannot be conceived to be different. 
But other truths, such as the phenomena 
of the world around us, and what we 
speak of as the laws of nature, can be 
conceived to have been different. Why, 
for instance, should molecules combine 
in certain proportions, fixed and definite ? 
The only possible explanation is that 
expressed in the statement that “cach 
molecule has the essential character of a 
manufactured article,” precluding the 


idea of its being “cternal and self- 
existent.” Not only in the substance, 
but still more in the distribution of these 
molecules, there is a proof of design, for 
we have no difficulty in conceiving them 
to have been arranged otherwise. The 
whole range of chemical and physical 
science belongs not to necessary but to 
conditional knowledge. 

The quotation of Herschel’s phrase 
as to molecules being manufactured 
articles, attracted the notice of Dr. 
Ellicott, Bishop of Gloucester, who saw, 
as many others did, the bearing of this 
truth on questions in the Evidences. He 
wrote to Maxwell, asking the reference 
to the passage from Sir John Herschel. 
It occurs in his celebrated ‘ Discourse 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy, a 
work written in a very different spirit 
from the shallower treatises of some of 
our agnostic men of science. What he 
says about the relations of science to 
religion, and about the study of natural 
philosophy in its influence on the mind, 
is worthy of being recalled in our time. 
“Tt is objected,” he says, “against the 
study of science, that it fosters in its 
cultivators an unduoc and overweening 
self-conceit, leads them to doubt the 
immortality of the soul, and to scoff at 
revealed religion. Its natural effect, we 
may confidently assert, on every well- 
constituted mind, is and must be the 
direct contrary. No doubt, the testimony 
of natural reason, on whatever exercised, 
must of necessity stop short of those 
truths which it is the object of revelation 
to make known; but, while it places 
the existence and principal attributes 
of a Deity on such grounds as to render 
doubt: absurd and atheism ridiculous, 
it unquestionably opposes no natural or 
necessary obstacle to further progress.” 
After pointing out the harmony of 
natural and revealed truth, and dis- 
coursing on the so-called laws of nature, 
Sir John Herschel, in reference to the 
discoveries of modern chemistry, says 
that “these discoveries effectually de- 
stroy the idea of an eternal self-existent 
matter, by giving to each of its atoms 
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the essential characters, at once, of a 
manufactured article, and a subordinate 
agent.” 

The italics are those of the illustrious 
author, and a truly weighty opinion it 
is from such a master in science and 
philosophy. It is not surprising that 
Clerk Maxwell accepted and enforced 
the argument in his discourse on 


molecules. 
VI. 
HIS SENSE OF HUMOUR, AND USE OF WIT 1N 
ARGUMENT. 


There is one feature in Clerk Max- 
well's character worthy of separate 
notice, his sense of humour, a quality 
sometimes said to be rare in his country- 
men, but which in him was universally 
recognised. This sportive play of in- 
tellect he carried into the loftiest 
arguments of science, and with telling 
efect. If ridicule is admissible at times 
as a test of truth, the weapon was 
by him skilfully and fairly used. On 
this very question of molecules, he 
saw the inadequacy of the theory of 
development, apart from special crea- 
tive power. In a letter to Professor 
Campbell, referring to an article which 
he was preparing for the ‘ Encyclopædia 
Britannica, he says: “The easiest way 
of showing what atoms can’t do is to get 
some notion of what they can do. If 
atoms are finite in number, each of 
them being of a certain weight, then it 
becomes impossible that the germ from 
which a man is developed, should 
ontain (actually, of course, not potenti- 
ally, for potentiality is nonsense in 
materialism, unless it is expressed as 
configuration and motion), gemmules of 
everything which’a man is to inherit, 
and by which he is differentiated from 
other animals and men—his father’s 
temper, his mother’s memory, his arboreal 
ancestor's arrangement of hair on his 
arms, and his more remote littoral 
ancestor's devotion to the tide-sway- 
ing moon. Francis Galton has invented 
the felicitous expression ‘structureless 
germs.’ Now, if a germ, or anything 


else, contains in itself a power of 
development into some distinct thing, 
and if this power is purely physical, 
it is nonsense to call it structureless, 
because the microscope does not show 
the structure; the germ of a rat must 
contain more separable parts and organs 
than there are drops in the sea, But if 
wo are sure that there are not moro 
than a few million molecules in it, each 
molecule being composed of component 
molecules, identical with those of carbon, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, etc., there 
is no room left for that sort of structure 
which is required for pangenesis on 
purely physical principles.” 

In similar strain of philosophic banter 
he ridiculed the big-sounding, but hollow 
statements of Professor Tyndall in his 
celebrated Address to the British Asso- 
ciation at Belfast. Clerk Maxwell was 
not likely to be imposed upon by the 
dogmatic assertions which startled some 
timid minds on that occasion. He wrote 
what he called ‘ Notes on the President’s 
Address,’ in which he threw ridicule on 
the vague agnosticism propounded from 
the Presidential Chair. According to 
the new theory— 


“From nothing comes nothing, they told us, 
nought happens by chance, but by fate; 

There is nothing but atoms and void, all else 
is mere whims out of date! 

Then why should œ man curry favour with 
beings who cannot exist, 

To compass some petty promotion in nebulous 
kingdoms of mist?” 


The humour is well sustained all 
through, and tho serio-comic poem thus 
concludes :— 


“Thus the pure elementary atom, the unit of 
mass and of thought, 

By force of mere juxtaposition to life and 
sensation is brought ; 

So, down through untold generations, traus- 
mission of structureless germs 

Enables our race to inherit the thoughts cf 
beasts, fishes, and worms, 

We honour our fathers and mothers, grand- 
fathers and grandmothers, too; 

But how shall we honour the vista of ancestors 
now in our view? 

First, then, let us honour the atom, go lively, 
go Wise, and s> small; 
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The atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, 
Lucretius, and all; 

Let us damn with faint praise Bishop Butler, 
in whom many atoms combined 

To form that remarkablo structure, it pleased 
him to call his mind. 

Last, praise we the noble body to which, for 
the time, we belong, 

Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried 
us, ruthless, along, 

The British Association—like Leviathan wor- 
shipped by Hobbes, 

The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our 
witless nobs, 

Which will carry on endless discussions, when 
I, and probably you, 

Have melted in intinite azure—in English, till 
all is blue,” 


VII. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS AND SPIRITUAL 
EXPERIENCES. 


In the discourse on molecules we see 
the results of scientific rescarch of the 
highest order as bearing upon natural 
religion. It was as clear a testimony as 
the nature of the subject and the audienco 
admitted of, and it at least puts to shame 
the agnostic assertions that in natural 
theology there can be no “argument 
from Design,” and that tho works of 
creation bear no witness to tho power 
and wisdom of a Creator. But even in 
his strictly scientific pursuits Clerk Max- 
well did not rest satisfied with this, and 
the following brief prayer, or collect, 
devoutly expresses his feelings as a 
student at once of natural and revealed 
truth : “ Almighty God, who hast created 
man in Thine own image, and made him 
a living soul that he might scek after 
Thee, and have dominion over Thy 
creatures, teach us to study the works of 
Thy hands, that we may subdue the 
earth to our use, and strengthen our 
reason for Thy service; and so to receive 
Thy blessed Word, that we may believe 
on Him whom Thou hast sent to give us 
the knowledge of salvation and the 
remission of our sins. All which we ask 
in the Name of the same Jesus Christ 
our Lord.” 

This leads us to what is the more 
special design of the present tract, an 
account of the position of Clerk Maxwell 


as a believer in the Gospel, and as “a 
Christian philosopher.” 

Of the rise and progress of the Divine 
life in his soul we have no autobio 
graphical record. It is only in the testi- 
monies of thoso who knew him most 
intimately, and above all, in the few 
letters hitherto published, that we obtain 
glimpses of his inner life, In one of 
these letters, to his wife, he writes: 

“Think what God has determined to 
do to all those who submit themselves 
to His righteousness and are willing to 
receive His gift. ‘They are to be con- 
formed to the image of His Son, and 
when that is fulfilled, and God sees that 
they aro conformed to the image of 
Christ, there can be no more condemna- 
tion, for this is the praise which God 
Himself gives, whose judgment is just. 
So we ought always to hope in Christ, 
for as sure as we receive Him now, so 
sure will we bo made conformable to 
His image. Let us begin by taking no 
thought about worldly cares, and setting 
our minds on the righteousness of God 
and His kingdom, and then we shall 
have far clearcr views about the worldly 
cares themselves, and we shall be con- 
tinually enabled to fight them under 
Him who has overcome the world.” 

In this statement he evidently refers 
to our conformity to the image of Christ, 
not as the ground of our justification, 
but as the result and evidence of it, as 
appears from the sentence which follows, 
where he shows that our conformity to 
the image of Christ follows our accept- 
ance of Him: 

“T can always have you with me in my 
mind—why should we not have our Lord 
always before us in our minds, for we 
have His life and charicter and mind far 
more clearly described than we can know 
any one here? If we had seen Him in 
the flesh we should not have known Him 
any better, perhaps not so well. Pray 
to Him for a constant sight of Him, for 
He is man that we may be able to look 
to Him, and God, so that He can create 
us anew in His own image.” 

In other letters his views On some ot 
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the essential doctrines of the Christian 
faith are clearly expressed : 

“ Lewis preached on ‘ Ye muet be born 

again, showing how respectable a man 
it was addressed to, and how much he, 
and all the Jews, and all the world, and 
ourselves, needed to be born from above 
(for that is the most correct version of 
the word translated again). Then ho 
described the changes on a man new- 
born, and his state and privileges. I 
think he has got a good hold of the 
people, and will do them good, and great 
rood.” 
P «I think the moro we enter together 
into Christs work He will have tho 
more room to work His work in us. For 
He always desires us to be one that He 
may be one with us. Our worship is 
social, and Christ will be wherever two 
or three are gathered together in His 
Name.” 

“May the Lord preserve you from all 
evil, and cause all the evil that assaults 
you to work out His own purposes, that 
the life of Jesus may be made manifest 
in you, and may you see the eternal 


weight of glory behind the momentary 


lightness of affliction, and so get your 
eyes off things seen and temporal, and 
be refreshed with the things eternal!” 

“Now love is an eternal thing, and 
love between father and son, or husband 
and wife, is not temporal if it be the 
right sort, for if the love of Christ and 
the Church be a reason for loving one 
another, and if the one be taken as an 
image of the other, then, if the mind of 
Christ be in us, it will produce this love 
as part of its complete nature, and it 
cannot be that the love which is first 
made holy, as being a reflection of part 
of the glory of Christ, can be any way 
lessened or taken away by a more com- 
plete transformation into the image of 
the Lord.” 

“JT have been back at 1 Cor. xiii. I 
think the description of charity or di- 
vine love is another loadstone for our 
life—to show us that this is one thing 
which is not in parts, but perfect in its 
own nature, and so it shall never be 


done away. It is nothing negative, but 
a well-defined, loving, almost acting, 
picture of goodness; that kind of it 
which is human, but also divine. Read 
along with it 1 John iv., from verse 7 
to end; or, if you like, the whole Epistle 
of John, and Mark xii. 28.” 

“ Note in (2 Cor. v.) verse 10 that the 
judgment is according to what we have 
done, so that if we are to be counted 
righteous, we must really get righteous- 
ness and do it. Note also that we aro 
to reccive the things done in the body, 
not rewards or punishments merely, but 
the things themselves are to be brought 
back to us, and we must meet them in 
the Spirit of Christ, who bore our sins 
and abolished them, or else we must be 
overwhelmed altogether.” 

“, . . . I have come from Mr. Baptist 
Noel. The church was full to standing, 
and ‘the whole service was as plain as 
large print. The exposition was the 
Parable of Talents, and the sermon was 
on John iii. 16. The sermon was the 
text writ large, nothing ingenious or 
amusing, and hardly any attempt at in- 
struction, but plain and very serious 
exhortation from a man who evidently 
believes neither more nor less than what 
he says.” 

Here is seen the true life of the man, 
the faith and piety which consecrated 
and ennobled the extraordinary natural 
and acquired gifts by which he was 
distinguished. 

VIII. 


INDEPENDENCE OF RELIGIOUS CHARACTER. 


It is evident that his religious views 
were not merely those which he had 
inherited from Christian parents, as is 
often the case, for they were the result 
of deep study and earnest inquiry, with 
prayer for the teaching of the Holy Spirit. 
As to his beliefs and feclings he had 
always been unobtrusively reticent in 
public ; as was Faraday also, who seldom 
in scientific circles made reference to the 
truths of revelation, of which he was 
an expositor as well as a follower. Of 
Maxwell’s outward observance of Church 
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worship and service, and of his good 
deeds and estimable character all men 
knew, but it was only to his nearer 
friends, and in his home life, that the 
depth of his religious feeling was known. 
When repeatedly asked to join the 
Victoria Institute, one object of which, 
in addition to its scientific proceedings, 
is to bear testimony to the Christian 
belief in revelation, Maxwell wrote: 

“ I do not think it my duty to becomo 
a candidate for admission into the Vic- 
toria Institute. Among the objects of 
the Society are some of which I think 
very highly. I think men of science as 
well as other men need to learn from 
Christ, and I think Christians whose 
minds are scientific are bound to study 
science that their view of the glory of 
God may be as extensive as their being 
is capable of. But I think that the 
results which each mam arrives at in his 
attempts to harmonise his science with 
his Christianity ought not to be regarded 
as having any significance except to the 
man himself, and to him only for a time, 
and should not receive the stamp of a 
society.” 

This implied no unreadiness to maxe 
open profession of his faith, wherever 
duty seemed to call for it. In his 
Scottish country house he had regular 
family worship, and took deep interest 
in the religious as well as secular welfare 
of all dependent on him. A member 
from early years of the English Church, 
he worshipped also in Presbyterian or in 
Nonconformist Churches, as circum- 
stances led him. Thus we find in one 
of his letters, a reference to his attending 
a Baptist Church, because the minister, 
Mr. Offord, he says, “ knows his Bible, 
and preaches as near it as he can, and 
does what he can to let the statements in 
the Bible be understood by his hearers.” 

To one of his friends, he said, “I 
have read up many queer religions, but 
there is nothing like the old thing after 
all:?” and “I have looked into most 
philosophical systems, and I have seen 
none that will work without a God.” 
In similar tone, but in clearer terms, he 


spoke to Dr. Guillemard, of Cambridge, 
whose church he latterly attended, and 
who thus records his impressions of his 
religious life, after he had departed: 

“I had known but little of his inner 
self before his illness; he was singularly 
reticent; and though we occasionally 
discussed a text critically, we rarely got 
upon doctrine, or anything that touched 
upon the spiritual life. He was a con- 
stant regular attendant at church, and 
seldom, if ever, failed to join in our 
monthly late celebration of Holy Com- 
munion, and he was a generous contribu- 
tor toall our parish charitable institutions. 
But his illness drew out the whole heart 
and soul and spirit of the man: his firm 
and undoubting faith in tho Incarnation 
and all its results; in the full sufficing 
of the Atonement; in the work of the 
Holy Spirit. He had gauged and 
fathomed all the schemes and systems of 
philosophy, and had found them utterly 
empty and unsatisfying — unworkable’ 
was his own word about them—and he 
turned with simple faith to the Gospel 
of the Saviour.” 

To Professor Lewis Campbell, the 
biographer and early friend of Maxwell, 
Dr. Guillemard wrote a similar account, 
thus concluding: 

“His faith in tho grand cardinal 
verities was firm, simple, and full; and 
he avowed it humbly but unhesitatingly, 
with the deepest gratitude for the re- 
velation of the truth in Jesus. I do not 
think he had any doubts or difficulties 
to cloud his clear mind or shake his 
peace. He was calmly and serenely 
resigned to the will of God, and bowed 
in meek acquiescence before what he 
believed to be the Word of God. 

“ I never saw a sign of impatience or 
fretfulness under all his long-suffering. 
or heard an approach toa murmur. His 
one and only care was for his wife. It 
was a grand sight to see him day by day 
girding himself calmly and resolutely 
for the last struggle, and he passed 
through it undismayed.” 

This wonderful display of faith and 
patience in the sunset of his life, was 
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but the fruit and crown of a long growth 
in grace. But of the closing scene we 
must give a fuller account, 


IX. 
THE LAST DAYS. 


It was this excellence of Christian 
character, even more than his scientific 
eminence, which produced the almost 
unexampled impression at Cambridge 
when it was known that ho was on his 
death-bed. When in Scotland for the 
last time, an insidious malady, which 
had now for two years been weakening 
him, came to a crisis ; and his physicians 
told him that his life could not be pro- 
longed for a month. He returned to 
Cambridge to die. His intellect re- 
mained clear and unimpaired to the last. 
No man ever met death more consciously 
or more calmly. He had long lived with 
Christ, and was willing to depart and be 
with Christ. He never expressed one 
word of regret, except for leaving tho 
wife with whom he had been for twenty- 
one years united in loving sympathy. 
Rumours of his wonderful peacefulness 
in suffering touched many hearts. And 
when the end came, all Cambridgo 
sorrowed over one of whom Cambridge 
had long been proud. For an account 
of his last illness we are indebted to Dr. 
Guillemard : 

“Ho suffered exquisite pain, hardly 
able to lie still for a minute together, 
sleepless, and with no appetite for the 
food which he so required. 

“ He understood his position fromthe 
frst; knew what it all meant, and 
calmly girded himself for the awful 
struggle. He welcomed me at once as 
visiting him, not only as a friend, but 
as the Parish Priest come to assist him 
and to minister to him, and spoke of our 
relations with a grave, simple cheerful- 
ness. You know the lightheartedness 
of the man in ordinary times ; and really 
it abode on him throughout; he was 
never downcast or overburdened, and 
yet he was the humblest and most diffi- 
dent of men, with the deepest senso 


of his own unworthiness, of his many 
shortcomings, of his neglected oppor- 
tunities. ‘But he loved much, and love 
had cast out fear.’ I used to go to him 
nearly every day of the five or six weeks 
he was here, to read and pray with him. 
He preferred the prayers of the Church, 
and asked for them, and by the wonder- 
ful power of his memory knew them all 
by heart; but he gladly joined in other 
devotions, and took special delight in 
sacred poctry, of which I generally read 
him two or three short pieces. 

“ He knew all our best writers in that 
line thoroughly: Milton, Keble, New- 
man, Wesley, George Herbert — the 
latter his chief favourite. His know- 
ledge of the Bible was remarkable, and 
he constantly asked for his most deeply- 
prized passages. . Four days before he 
was removed from us he received the 
Holy Communion at my hands, with 
holy, reverent, fervid devotion, and said 
what strength it gave him. 

“Isaw him only once again; he was 
too weak and restless and exhausted, for 
much intercourse ; but as I rose from my 


knees he said: ‘My dear friend, you 


have been a true under-shepherd to me: 
read me, before you go, the beautiful 


prayer out of the Burial Service, “ Suffer 


me not at. my last hour” ’—and his 
grasp of my hand, as we parted, told me 
all he felt.” Ho died in the year 1879. 


X. 
ESTIMATE OF HIS CHARACTER. 


It has been said that the living power 
of the Gospel can be seen in the daily 
lifo of a lowly and unlettered peasant, 
who walks with God, and has his citizen- 
ship in heaven. In the life of a man 
like Clerk Maxwell it is well to seo how 
scientific knowledge and philosophical 
genius can be also united to simple 
Christian faith. This was happily ex- 
pressed in the funeral sermon, preached 
before a crowded audienco, to most of 
whom his reputation was well known. 
It was a deep and widely-spread emotion 
which found a voice that Sunday in 
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St. Mary’s Church, through the mouth 
of the Rev. Dr. Butler. 

“ When I came up to Trinity twenty- 
eight years ago, James Clerk Maxwell 
was just beginning his second year. 
His position among us—I speak in tho 
presence of many who remember that 
time—was unique. He was tho one 
acknowledged man of genius among the 
undergraduates. We understood even 
then that, though barely of age, he was 
in his own line of inquiry not a beginner, 
but a master. His name was already a 
familiar namo to men of science. If he 
lived, it was certain that he was one of 
that small but sacred band to whom it 
would be given to enlarge the bounds of 
human knowledge. It was a position 
which might have turned the head of a 
smaller man; but the friend of whom 
we were all go proud, and who seemed, 
as it were, to link us thus early with 
the great outside world of the pioneers 
of knowledge, had one of those rich 
and lavish natures which no prosperity 
can impoverish, and which make faith 
in goodness easy for others. I have 
often thought that those who never 
know the grand old Adam Sedgwick and 
the then young and ever youthful Clerk 
Maxwell, had yet to learn the largeness 
and fulness of the moulds in which some 
choice natures are framed. Of the 
scientific greatness of our friend we were 
most of us unable to judge; but any one 
could see and admire the boy-like glee, 
the joyous invention, the wide reading, 
the eager thirst for truth, the subtle 
thought, the perfect temper, the unfail- 
ing reverence, the singular absence of 
any taint of the breath of worldliness 
in any of its thousand forms. 

“We may well give thanks to God 
that our friend was what he was, a firm 
believer, and that his powerful mind, 
after ranging at will through the illimit- 
ablo spaces of Creation, and almost 
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handling what he called ‘the foundation- 
stones of the material universe,’ found 
its true rest and happiness in the love 
and the mercy of Him whom the 
humblest Christian calls his Father. Of 
such a man it may be truly said that he 
had his citizenship in heaven, and that 
he looked for, as a Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, through whom the un- 
numbered worlds were made, and in the 
likeness of whose image our new and 
spiritual body will be fashioned.” 

We cannot conclude better than in the 
words of one well qualified, both by his 
position and attainments, to bear public 
testimony to the character of Maxwell. 
Lord Rayleigh, in his Address as 
President of the British Association at 
Montreal, said: “ At one time I had 
thought of taking tho scientific work of 
Maxwell as the principal theme of this 
address. But, like most men of genius, 
he delighted in questions obscure and 
difficult, and thus much of his work could 
hardly be considered on an occasion like 
this. Iis Biography, recently published, 
should be read by all who are interested 
in science and in scientific men. His 
many-sided character, the quaintness 
of his humour, the penetration of his 
intellect, his simple but deep religious 
feeling, the affection between son and 
father, the devotion of husband to wife, 
all combine to forma rare and fascinating 
picture. To estimate rightly his in- 
fluence upon the present state of science, 
we must regard not only the work that 
he exccuted himself, important as that 
was, but also the ideas and the spint that 
he communicated to others. Speaking 
for myself, as one who in a special sense 
entered into his labours, I should find it 
difficult to express adequately my feel- 
ing of obligation. The impress of his 
thoughts may be recognised in much of 
the best work of the present times.” 


James Macaunay, M.A., M.D. 
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I. 


RUINED CONDITION OF THE FRENCH PRO- 
TESTANTS’ CHURCHES AT THE BEGINNING 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
“Tur Churches under tho Cross,” such 
was the title the Protestant Churches of 
France bore during the last century, and 
it was a title true of their whole history. 
According to Sismondi,! out of little more 
than a million of Protestants that re- 
mained in France after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, three or four 
hundred thousand perished fighting, fly- 
ing, Imprisoned, at the galleys, or on the 
scaffold. In Languedoc alone, according 
to the Intendant de Basville,? the sufferers 
numbered a hundred thousand persons, 
the tenth part of whom ended their days 
at the stake, on the gallows, or by the 

wheel. | 

Many otherwise estimable people ap- 
proved these persecutions at the time. 
Thus Madame de Sevigné, one of the 
most amiable women of the seven- 
teenth century, a most tender mother, 
an example of virtue, and noted for 
extraordinary good sense, absolutely ap- 
proved Louis AILV.’s attempt to ex- 
terminate Protestantism. In a letter 
to the Comte de Bussy, she writes: 
“ You have doubtless seen the edict by 
which the King revokes that of Nantes. 
Nothing can be more admirable than its 
contents, and no king has done» or ever 
will do, a more honourable act.” To 
which the Count replies: “ I admire the 
conduct of the King in destroying the 
Huguenots; the wars which have been 
waged against them before, and the 
St.-Bartholomews, have multiplied and 
given vigour to this sect. His Majesty 

+ «Histoire des Français, vol. xxv. p. 522. 

3 -Idem. 


has gradually undermined it, and the 
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edict which he has just published, sup- 
ported by dragoons and Bourdaloue, has 
been its coup de gråce.” (1685.) 

To tho elegant, refined gentlefolk of 
the Court of Louis XIV., these Hu- 
guenots, who dared to claim the right 
to worship God according to their con- 
sciences, were human vermin, to be ex- 
terminated by fire and sword. Madame 
de Sevigné commiserates her nephew, 
the Marquis de Trousse, who was en- 
gaged in the “dreadfully fatiguing” 
work of shooting down “miserable Hv- 
guenots.” He beat the country with 
armed bands, just as modern sportsmen 
beat the woods for game; wherever a 
group of Protestants were found praying 
or singing hymns, the soldiers fired on 
them or cut them down. 

As any one exercising the office of a 
pastor was liable to be hanged or broken 
on the wheel, these unhappy people were 
left entirely without their ordinary 
guides. In 1660 there were 665 pastors 
in France; at the beginning of the next 
century there was not a single one left. 
The Protestants of France were entirely 
without ministers. 

Under this desolating persecution a 
very marvellous state of things arose. 
Tu place of one preacher there were a 
thousand. All the signs that have 
accompanied great revivals appeared, but 
the peculiarity in this one was, that the 
mouth of the dumb was opened, and 
persons who had not before heen able 
to put half-a-dozen words properly to- 
gether, and who were accustomed only to 
speak their patois, now preached touching 
sermons in excellent French. This move- 
ment took place in the Cevennes, the 
most important portion of the semi- 
circular chain of mountains which form 
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the south-eastern outworks of the central 
plateau of France. Through this region, 
and especially in the parts looking 
towards the Rhone and the Mediterra- 
nean, the Word of the Lord ran, ener- 
gising the souls of these poor peasants, 
until, like Israel of old, they took up arms 
against their oppressors, and without 
educated chiefs, but simply led by their 
prophets, held at bay all the armies that 
Lous XIV. could send against them, 
and finally one of their leaders, who, 
prior to the war, had been a journeyman 
baker, concluded a treaty of peace with 
a Marshal of France. 


II. 


THE “ NEHEMIAH” OF FRENCH 
PROTESTANTISM, 


In the summer one may often see the 
lels of the rivers in the Cevennes almost 
dry; nothing but an occasional puddle 
among. the smooth stones remains of the 
living streams that a few months earlier 
brought fertility to the valleys and 
plains of Languedoc. ‘Track one of these 
streams to its source, it will be found 
falling drop by drop from between the 
limestone rocks, its waters almost unseen 
as they ooze beneath the fallen tree, 
among the tangled brushwood, the 
prickly brambles, and the masses of 
nettles, Let the burning drought pass 
away and the rains begin to fall, the 
streams will quickly swell again and 
carry down new life to the dried up 
plains. But half their power will be 
het unless willing hands clear away 
the brushwood and the brambles, remove 
the splintered masses of touchwood, and 
« open the courses for the streams to 
run in their old channels. ` 

What if the task had to be done in the 
presence of an enemy determined to keep 
the courses choked, and who swarmed 
in every cranny of the neighbouring 
hills, watching night and day, gun in 
hand? Indefatigable toil, sleepless vigi- 
lance and patience would be required to 
accomplish the object, 


Such, in a moral and spiritual sense, 
was the work to be done in those days. 
These qualities were found in Paul 
Rabaut: the central figure in the story 
of the Churches of the Desert, and who, 
in his cffort to keep them alive, was 
under fire more than fifty years. 

After the Camisard War, the spiritual 
life which had been its soul not only died 
down, but left all its ordinary channels 
obliterated.. Not only were the sources 
drying up, but their beds were scarcely 
traceable. Nothing was left of the old 
Huguenot Churches but a few indi- 
viduals here and there cut off from the 
body of the faithful, unable to bear 
alone the terrible burden of the Divine 
message. 

The need was great. Of these Churches 
it could most truly be said, “the rem- 
nant that are left of the captivity are in 
great affliction and reproach: the wall of 
Jerusalem also is broken down, and the 
gates thereof are burned with fire.” It 
was time for the advent of a Nehemiah, 
and one appeared. 

Born in 1696, at Villeneuve-de-Berg, in 
the province of Vivarais, Antoine Court 
was eight years old when the Camisard 
War came to an end. At seventeen 
he was a preacher, and, when only 
twenty years of age, determined to restore 
the old organisation of the Protestant 
Churches of France, to re-establish the 
former synods and consistories, and to 
obtain for each Church pastors and elders. 
It was a most daring project, since, if the 
mere apparition of a pastor who ap- 
peared in France was a crime liable to 
be sent to the galleys, of what punish- 
ment would the man be thought worthy 
who sought to revive their office all over 
France? . 

Yet more, Antoine Court had the peoplo 
against him; “the Scct of the Inspired,’ 
as his opponents came to be called, were 
still numerous, and accused him of 
making war against God. A man of 
poor parentage, and comparatively un- 
educated, Court was strong in faith, in 
the possession of a great idea, in a firin 
will, a clear mind, and great physical 
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energy. He convoked to a meeting in a 
lonely place a number of persons, who 
preached or prophesied. They took an 
oath of fidelity to the Evangelical maxims 
and discipline of the Protestant Churches 
of France as they had existed before the 
Revocation of the Edictof Nantes. This 
synod, the first in France for thirty years, 
was held August 21,1715, Four days 
after Louis XIV., lying an his death-bed, 
fixed his eyes on the clergy who stood 
round him and affirmed that it was for 
them to answer to God for all that had 
been done, whether it was too much or 
too little, for he had, as an ignorant man, 
left to them the whole management of 
the business. 

We know not whether the words of 
the dying monarch made any impression 
on the clerical authorities, but certain it 
is that when Louis XV. attained his 
majority, and they found themselves 
again influential at court, the persecution 
recommenced in a more exterminating 
spirit than ever. 

In 1724 a new edict appeared. Not 
only was death denounced against the 
pastors, but those who would not de- 
nounce them were declared to be worthy 
of condemnation to the galleys for life 
in the case of men, or imprisonment for 
life in the case of women. Priests were 
required to visit the sick and exhort them 
alone and without witnesses. If Pro- 
testants themselves attempted to exhort 
their sick friends, the penalty was the 
galleys for life. ‘ ‘The galleys for life,” 
this was the punishment of people whose 
religion put them out of harmony with 
the idea of a despotic State. 

All Protestants were comprehended 
under the title, “© New Catholics,” the ob- 
ject being to deny Protestants even tho 
citizenship implied in being tried as 
offenders. ‘They could only be married 
by observing the formalities prescribed 
in the holy canons. To this they now 
submitted; but the priests, armed with 
every power, threw all sorts of insulting 
humiliations in their way. In many 
dioceses they required the affianced to 
curse their deceased parents, and to 
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swear that they believed in their eternal 
damnation. 

No doubt the efforts of Antoine Court 
to raise the walls of the ruined Church 
were partly the cause of these monstrous 
laws. It does not appear, however, that 
the people murmured against him, as the 
Hebrews did against Moses. But if 
they had, Court was not the man to be 
daunted. Laws or no laws, he was de- 
termined that the Protestant Churches 
should not any longer be without a duly 
authorised ministry, and to this end he 
induced one of his friends, Pierre Cortés, 
to go to Zurich and obtain ordination 
from the Presbytery, and he, on his re- 
turn, ordained Court. Invested with 
the ministerial character, Court now 
wrote pressing letters to the refugee 
pastors in London, Holland, and Switzer- 
land to return and take up the work. 
But he could not persuade a single pastor 
to venture his life in France. Much 
against his will, he was compelled to 
turn to the weavers, tailors, and shopmen 
who offered themselves for the work of 
the Lord, and these men proved them- 
selves no hirelings, but went without a 
murmur one after the other to the gal- 
lows in the sacred cause of the Kingdom 
of God. 

Antoine Court did not, however, re- 
linquish his idea of a learned. ministry. 
He determined to found a College at 
Lausanne, It must have been with sume 
sort of despair of the Protestant emigrants 
that he determined to ask Dr. Wake, then 
Archbishop of Canterbury, to obtain for 
his project the assistance of the King of 
England. Whatever the motive, Georgu 
the First listened to the appeal, a sub- 
scription was opened, and the College 
was founded May 15, 1729, Antoine 
Court going himself to Lausanne to be 
its principal. 

III. 


PAUL RABAUT: HIS EARLY HISTORY AND 
PERSECUTIONS. 


The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
numbers among the sufferings of the 
Christians, not only the persecutions they 
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personally endured, but their companion- 
ship with those who were so used. Into 
this kind of affliction he who was to 
succecd Antoine Court in his position as 
the Kestorer of French Protestantism, 
Was initiated at the early age of sixteen. 
In the year 1734, Paul Rabant first 
associated himself with those who exer- 
cised the perilous office of the ministry 
in the Desert. “ We were wandering,” 
he says, “ in the deserts and the moun- 
tains, exposed to every inclemency of the 
atmosphere, with no covering for our 
heads but the heavens.” 
This earnest boy was a native of 
Bedarieux, near Montpellier. He was 
born on January 29,1718. His father, 
who was a pious man, was a linen-draper. 
At seventeen he began to preach; at 
nineteen, according to one author,! at 
twenty-one according to another,? at 
twenty-five according to the most recent 
authority,? he was married to Madeleine 
(aidan, who belonged to a family pos- 
Sessing somo means, and to whom he 
continued united until old age. Six 
months at the College at Lausanne in 
1740, with whatever schooling he had 
lefure he was sixteen, covered all the 
jminan instruction Paul Rabaut ever 
received. It is clear that his faith did 
hot stand in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God. To a mind con- 
stituted as his, in which practical ability 
was combined with intellectual capacity, 
the active service of the Church, the 
association with its ministers, the con- 
stant and early familiarity with their 
perils, was, perhaps, the best of all educa- 
tions. Antoine Court doubtless thought 
this, or he would not have parted so 
quickly with his best-loved disciple. 
He never saw Paul Rabaut until 1744, 
and then he writes: “The friend Paul 
Rabaut has not left me, and I cannot 
live without him.” And the young 
pastor in his turn writes to Court: 
“What a void I feel when we arc not 
together. It seems to mo that I only 
half exist, and that a part of me has 
leen torn away.” And elsewhere : 
1 Charles Coquere’. ? Bridel. 3 Dardier. 


“You are the principa, the first, the 
dearest of my friends. You know my 
sentiments, tho overturning of the whole 
world would make no alteration in 
them.” 

The occasion of their meeting was, no 
doubt, the national synod held in 1744, 
when Antoine Court is said to have 
preached to an audience of 10,000 per- 
sons gathered from all parts of France. 

But the war then going on with Eng- 
land rendered the French Government 
doubly suspicious, for it believed its 
Protestant subjects were in league with 
the enemy. It was not unnatural that it 
should think this, considering how much 
it had done to alienate them. But pa- 
triotism is an instinct which often sur- 
vives a great deal of injustice; besides, 
the Protestants believed themselves under 
religious obligation to honour the king, 
and as a matter of fact, this very synod 
had ordered a special day of fasting for 
the protection of the sacred person of 
the King, the success of his arms, ‘the 
cessation of war, and the deliverance of 
the Church. 

The suspicion, however, was enough. 
Three months before the battle of Fon- 
tenoy new edicts appeared even more 
severe than ever. To attend a meeting 
for religious worship was in future to be 
a crime punishable with the galleys, and 
with the total forfeiture of the convict’s 
property. 

What it was to be sent to the galleys 
we may learn from the following account 
by a French naval officer, Admiral Bau- 
din. “The convicts,’ he says, “ were 
chained in couples to the benches of the 
galleys, and they were employed in 
moving long and heavy oars, an exceed- 
ingly painful service. In the centre of 
each galley, between the benches of 
rowers, extended a kind of gallery, on 
which the overseers constantly walked, 
each having, as a whip, the nerve of an 
ox, with which they struck the shoulders 
of the unfortunate men who did not row 
with sufficient energy to please them. 
The galley-slaves passed their lives on 


' their benches; they ate and slept there, 
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without being able to move farther than 
the length of their chain permitted, and 
having no--other. shelter frem- the rain 
and the heat of the sun, or the cold of the 
night, but a cloth, which was stretched 
as an awning over them when the galley 
was not in motion and the wind was not 
too violent.” 

In addition to these miseries, they 
were subjected to a number of regula- 
tions calculated to intensify the horror 
of the position to a sensitive mind. They 
were clad in a frightful dress of startling 
colours; their linen was cleansed in a 
manner revolting to human nature; their 
heads and eyebrows were kept closely 
shaved; and to their necks was sus- 
pended a cork gay, which in certain 
manœuvres was applied. They had 
nothing to eat but bread and water, and 
unless they paid their keepers a sou a 
day, they were fastened to a beam by a 
heavy chain. - 

To this dreadful fate hundreds of 
worthy men of all ranks were cousigued, 
and Coquerel, in his book, Les Forcats 
pour la Foi, has given the. names of 
over 1550 Protestants who thus suffered 
between the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes and tho time Louis XVI. began 
to reign. 

This law came into operation a few 
months after Paul Rabaut was appointed 
pastor of the Church of Nimes, which, 
according to Coquerel, was about 1743. 

- To conceive the state of things under 
which such outrages could be perpe- 
trated, appears to us well-nigh impos- 
sible, and we are in danger of reading 
the story without adequate feeling. 
Perhaps no great religious cause has 
ever had two leaders who were so little 
given to enthusiasm, who were by nature 
so prudent in conduct and in language, 
as Antoine Court and Paul Rabaut, yet 
in writing to his coadjutor, Court speaks 
of the sufterings under which an infinite 
number of unhappy innocent people 
groan, as producing a despair which is 
abore all human consideration, above reli- 
gim even! ' 

l These are Court's own words, 


Paul Rabaut kept a journal, of which 
two books exist, one written from the 
end of 1750- to 1754, the other from 1755 
to 1756. They reeord the dangers his 
congregations ran from the sudden irrup- 
tion of the troops. The plan of action 
was to come to the meetings in as great 
numbers as possible, and when the troops 
appeared to rise altogether, so as to give 
the pastor an opportunity to escape. 
Then it was arranged that one of the 
congregation should try and induce the 
commander to be reasonable, and if the 
soldiers proceeded to arrest any one, the 
whole congregation were to offer them- 
selves as prisoners. 

How difficult it was to carry out this 
calm method of action among a people 
so excitable as that of Provence and 
Languedoc, may be gathered from the 
following event, which occurred in Paul 
Rabaut’s congregation. 

On New Year’s Day, 1756, the Church 
at Nimes held a service in a gorge in the 
Desert. The people had scarcely ar- 
sembled when they were surprised ty 
the soldiers. They flew up the recks 
like a scattered flock of goats. Among 
the more agile was a young man named 
Jules Fabre. Suddenly he remembered 
his father, a feeble old man of seventy. 
He was sure that he could not have 
escaped. Returning, he found his fears 
realised ; his father and another man had 
been captured. He ran up to the soldiers 
and insisted on their accepting him m 
place of his father. The old man be- 
sought him to go. The altercation had 
gone on some time, when the young man 
seized his aged parent round the waist 
and carried him toa stone, where he gently 
Jaid him down, more dead than alive. 
Jules Fabre then gave himself up asa 
prisoner, was convicted of being present 
at an illegal assembly, and sent to the 
galleys, where he might have remained 
for life, had not the peculiarity of the 
case touched the hearts of some powertu! 
people, and he was released at the end of 
six years. That all the incidents wer 
well known to those who condemned him 
is clear, since the Duc de Mirepoix, then 
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Intendant of Languedoc, attempted, by 
the sentiment of sympathetic pity it 
naturally awakened, to induce Paul 
Rabaut to leave the country ; the pardon 
of Jules Fabre and the other prisoner 
being offered to their pastor on that 
condition. Only those who know what 
sort of actions were most admired in the 
eighteenth century, and who can imagine 
the pain of refusing a request which 
would have brought joy te a worthy 
family, will be able fully to extimate the 
austero courage which could resist this 
moral pressure. 

But Paul Rabaut resisted every ten- 
dency in himself, or in his flock, to im- 
peril the one object he and Court seem 
to have had in view, namely, to affirm, 
by persistently repeated acts, the rights 
of conscience, and of the Protestant 
Church of France as a regularly con- 
stituted Christian Society. 

They sternly opposed all resistance, 
and would on no account permit any one 
to come armed to the mectings. As they 
recommended calmness and unity to the 
people in face of danger, so they advised 
the pastors never to give the slightest 
appearance of yielding, and never to give 
up holding their meetings until it were 
absolutely impossible to do so. Of this 
union of prudence and courage Paul 
Rabaut was himself an eminent example. 

To some of his early companions in 
the ministry the opportunity of. display- 
ing this patient tenacity was not given. 
They were sooner called away to shine 
as the stars in heaven for ever and ever. 

Louis Ranc, aged twenty-six, was 
hanged at Dié in 1745; Jacques Roger, 
aved seventy, was the next martyr. His 
lady was left twenty-two days on the 
gibbet, and then thrown into the river 
isre. The third was Matthieu Majal, 
surnamed Désubas. He, like Ranc, was 
poh twenty-six, and suffered February 2, 

T46. 

His arrest was the occasion of a rising 
among the mountaineers of the Vivarais. 
They attempted a rescue; six men were 
nhot dead. The whole district was in 
arias. The pastors strove to allay their 
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excitement, beseeching the people to! be 
quiet. But they surged round the 
prison, determined to deliver their min- 
ister. It was only when Désubas him- 
self wrote them a note begging them to 
withdraw that they dropped their arms 
and consented to listen to the pastors, 

At Montpellier, Désubas was taken 
before the Judges, who wept as they 
pronounced his sentence. “It is with 
grief we condemn you,” they said, “but 
these are the orders of the King.” “T 
know it, sirs,” replied the martyr. 

But everybody was under the idea 
that the orders of the King were as a 
fiat from Heaven. Even the Protestants 
appear to have had faith in the paternal 
goodness and innate justico of the King’s 
heart, if his courtiers would only let 
them get at it. They wrote to Louis XV. 
(in all probability the letter was pre- 
pared by Paul Rabaut), declaring that 
they threw themselves at the foot of his 
throne with all the respect of which 
they were capable, beseeching him to 
cast a compassionate eye on their de- 
plorable condition. They entreated him 
of his great clemency to cause the execu- 
tions of their pastors to cease, to take off 
the chains from their brothers, and to 
open the prisons where their sisters lay, 
exposed to every misery; they besought 
his Majesty not to permit them to be 
robbed of their children, not to put them 
under the hard necessity of doing things 
contrary to their conscience, and no 
longer to deprive them of the exercises 
of a religion, without which life was 
nothing better than death. 

The only answer vouchsafed to this 
touching appeal was the renewal of the 
dragonnades in Languedoc, the Court at 
Versailles resolving on menaces more 
general and a still more vexatious perse- 
cution. The Protestants had come to 
the King as children to a father; his 
only reply was to strike a blow at their 
tenderest affections. He ordered them 
within a fortnight to carry their children 
to the parish churches and beg for 
baptism, on pain of being pursued by 
the full rigour of the law. 
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But this was one of the acts on which 
the Desert Pastors would allow no com- 
promise, Knowing full well the im- 
portance attached to it by the Romish 
Jhurch, and the claims founded on it, 
they counselled their flock to refuse 
obedience at all price. On the other 
hand, the clergy were determined the 
edict should be enforced. At Lussan 
they had the children dragged to church 
by the soldiers; at Cailar the people 
fled into the mountains, but, unable to 
bear their misery, they came back and 

urchased peace by submission. At 
Lelie the peasantry rose and killed 
some priests who fell into their hands. 
Their conduct, instead of bringing down 
vengeance, caused the Intendant not 
only to evacuate Ledignan, but to re- 
store the money he had taken from its 
people. Cailar, on the contrary, was 
treated with the utmost rigour, the 
people being turned into the streets, their 
goods seized, and their houses locked up. 

These things happened in 1751. On 
the 30th of January, 1752, as Rabaut 
was returning from a meeting held in 
the Desert, in company with a young 
man named Francois Benezet, a candi- 
date for the ministry, they were sur- 
prised and arrested by some dragoons. 
The lieutenant in command of the troop, 
fearing that he should not be able to 
carry off both prisoners, came to the 
strange resolution of releasing the elder 
of the two. It was evident that he had 
no idea of the importance of his capture, 
for Rabaut’s head was worth an immense 
sum. Writing about six months after 
this extraordinary escape from the gal- 
lows (for his companion was hanged), 
Rabaut says: “ My head was put at 6000 
francs ; now it has risen to 20,000; and, 
in place of the cord, they threaten me 
with the wheel.” 

In a document issued in 1758 by the 
police, and attached to the orders which 
were being continually sent ont for the 
search and capture of the Protestant 
ministers, he is thus described :— 

“Paul Rabaut, minister, aged about 
forty years, height five feet, less two 


inches,! visage plain, long and thin, a 
little sunburnt, black hair, wearing 
a peruke, nose long and pointed, some- 
what aquiline, black eyes rather full, 
body slightly bent towards the right 
side, legs very thin, the right one turned 
inwards. It is asserted that he has lost 
a tooth in the upper jaw.” 

This terrible criminal, whose minutest 
personal defects were thus trumpeted 
all over the country, seems to have eluded 
his would-be captors as if he were a 
spirit rather than a man of flesh and 
blood. His enemies dogged his path not 
only with spies, but with disguised 
soldiers, who were instructed to take 
him alive if they could, but if not, to 
get rid of him by assassination. 

To avoid these perils he, in common 
with the other pastors, travelled about 
under fictitious names. He was at times 
M. Paul, M. Denys, Pastourel the pastry- 
cook, Patourel the baker’s man, M. Paul 
Tuabar (anagram of Rabaut); M. Théo, 
merchant; M. Théophile, merchant of 
fine pearls. A considerable number of 
his letters bear the singular address of 
Mademoiselle Jeannette. 

Laughter and tears are near akin, and 
it is a pleasure to note that in the midst 
of all their trials, these brave confessors 
could indulge their humour, and feel 
almost as merry over their adventures 
as children after a good game at hide- 
and-seek. 

Obliged constantly to change his 
costume as well as his name, Paul 
Rabaut could not stay long in one sleep- 
ing place, but was compelled to pass 
rapidly from place to place, faithful 
young men preceding, following, and 
surrounding him, warning him by sig- 
nals wherever there was a probability of 
danger. Yet with all these precautions 
he sometimes only escaped by springing 
on to a horse; and about the period we 
have come to, he was driven to hide in 
a sort of hut partly hollowed out of the 
ground, and covered with stones and 
bushes. This miserable hole, in the 


' The old French foot was equal to 1- 06576 
English feet. 
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midst of a lonely heath, served him at 
once for dormitory and study. But even 
here he was not allowed to rest in peace, 
fur a shepherd happening to come upon 
it while leading his sheep over the heath, 
informed the police. 


IV. 


PAUL RABAUT: HIS COURAGEOUS AND 
PERSEVERING MINISTRY. 


But none of these things moved him, 
neither counted he his life dear unto 
himself, if he could but fulfil the min- 
istry he had received from the Lord 
Jesus. Had we more of his utterances, 
we might by his own words exhibit the 
secret of his strength. But specimens 
only of one or two of his sermons have 
been preserved. Here is a passage from 
one preached in the Desert about this 
time. It is dated April 23, 1750 :— 

“In order to love Jesus Christ as He 
would have us love Him, we must fol- 
low Him to Calvary; we must go with 
Him to prison and to death; you must 
love Him more than your goods, your 
liberty, or even your life. And why 
should we not sacrifice our goods, since 
He has made Himself poor that we 
might become rich? Why should we 
not sacrifice our liberty, since He has 
suffered the death reserved for slaves? 
Why should we not give our life for 
Him, since He has given His for us? 
Why should we not love Him with all 
the power of which we are capable, 
since He has loved us first, and with 
a love ours will never equal?” 

A few months after he wrote the 
letter in which he mentions that a re- 
ward of 20,000 francs was offered for his 
head, the news came that the Minister 
of War was about to pass through Lan- 
guedoc on a tour of inspection of the 
shore fortresses. Rabaut determined 
himself to see the Minister, and put in 
his hands a memorial of the sufferings 
of his people. In a letter to Antoine 
Court, dated September 27, 1752, he 
relates the interview :— 

“ Afflicted to the last degree at finding 
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no one willing to undertake this com- 
mission, I resolved, after invokiug tho 
Lord, and committing myself to His 
protection, to execute it myself. To 
this end I took with me.two trusty men, 
and waited for M. de Paulmy three- 
quarters of a league beyond Uchan on 
the 19th instant (a Tuesday). After 
waiting for him a long time, he at last 
arrived, about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing. When he was sufficiently near for 
me to make him hear, and that he could 
see me, I called out that I had something 
for him. He had the goodness to order 
his coach to stop, and approaching the 
door of the carriage, I put the memorial 
into his own hands. He broke the seal, 
and, without giving me time to say a 
word, asked what it was. ‘My lord; 
said I, ‘it is a memorial relative to 
another prepared in June which you 
ought to have received. Those to whom 
the memorial relates dare to flatter them- 
selves that they will experience the 
effects of that generosity which charac- 
terises your Excellency.’ I had scarcely 
uttered these words before he bowed and 
asked me my name. ‘My lord, I am 
Paul, come to pay you my respects.’ 
‘Are you not Paul Rabaut?’ ‘The 
same, my lord, come to pay you my 
respects.’ ‘I have heard speak of you,’ 
he said. Then he tried to read the me- 
morial, but seeing that the moon did not 
give enough light, he folded it up, and 
putting it into his pocket, took leave of 
me with a low bow, which I returned, 
wishing him a prosperous journey. ‘This 
done, I remounted my horse and turned 
back again, praising God, and praying 
Him to bless the effort we had made to 
procure rest for His Israel.” ... . 

Thus this brave pastor won the heart 
of a man who had only to say the 
word and Faul Rabaut would have 
been carried off to certain execution. 
And who but a man of Rabaut’s coura- 
geous faith would have expected other- 
wise, seeing that this same Marquis had 
already ordered the death of one of his 
colleagues, the venerable Jacques Roger. 

The story secms to have interested 
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the great world at Versailles, for the 
Desert Pastor was invited to a confer- 
ence on the sufferings of the Protestants 
with the Prince de Conti, who was of 
the royal house. Paul Rabant set out 
secretly for Paris in July, 1755. He 
had two interviews with the prince, and 
made the following requests: “ That the 
galley-slaves, the prisoners for conscience 
sake, the children of both sexes shut up 
in convents and seminaries, should go 
free; that Protestant baptisms and mar- 
riages should be declared valid on regis- 
tration; that worship should be per- 
mitted, if not in temples, at least in pri- 
vate houses at some distance outside the 
towns; that Protestants should be able 
to sell their estates without authorisa- 
tion; and that the refugees should be 
permitted to re-enter the kingdom.” One 
cannot but admire the unwearied courago 
that could make such demands—very 
modest, indeed, viewed in the light of 
Justice, but audacity itself, if we consider 
the powers with whom he had to deal. 
We do not know if the Prince de Conti 
was sincere, but nothing came of the 
negotiations, and the persecution went 
on. Yet it is evident that the authori- 
ties had begun to respect Paul Rabaut, 
and to think that his arrest and execu- 
tion would be bad policy. Henceforth 
their efforts were rather directed towards 
forcing him to leave the country. 

This had been their object in offering 
him the pardon of Jules Fabre, and two 
years earlier in frightening his wife into 
quitting her home and becoming a wan- 
derer like her husband. To effect this 
the authorities had not been ashamed 
to invest the house in the outskirts of 
Nimes, where she lived with her mother, 
with a little army of a hundred men. 
And to keep her away they continued to 
repeat their visits. 

As a result of this compulsory flight 
of the mother of his family, we have the 
following notes in Rabaut’s journal: 
“ My children have gone to M. Chiron, 
the 28th of April this year, 1755.” Chiron 
was a proscribed refugee at Geneva, and 
the children spoken of here are Jean 


Paul, then about twelve, and Jacques 
Antoine, about eleven. There was a 
younger child about nine, named Pierre 
Antoine.’ It is interesting to observe 
that in naming his children, the Desert 
Pastor unites the names of the four leai- 
ing Apostles with his own and that of 
his friend Court. 

Thus, amidst afflictions sufficient to 
have broken the courage of the bravest 
heart, did Paul Rabaut strive to preserve 
the flickering spark of the French Pro- 
testantism. Not that he was alone in 
this arduous work. Wo have mentioned 
the names of some who won even a 
higher glory than Paul Rabaut, since 
they were faithful even to the gallows; 
and there were others we have met 
named, some of whom were perhaps his 
superiors in point of talent, and his 
equals in conscientious courage, but none 
exercised such an influence. He came 
to be looked upon by friends and foes as 
the very pillar of French Protestantism, 
a position, no doubt, partly due to the 
fact that his life extended over the whole 
of this period of its history, so that it is 
the link between the Camisard War and 
the Great Revolution. 

It is, however, quite in accordance 
with the simplicity of his character to 
find that his own estimate of himself 
was very modest. Writing to a friend in 
Switzerland in October 1755, he says :— 

“You are aware, sir, that fame magni- 
fies objects ; it has done so with respect to 
me. ‘The less I think myself deserving 
of the character in which I have been 
represented to you, the more strenuously 
I shall endeavour to realise it. If Divine 
grace has given me some little love and 
zeal for religion, some desire to be useful 
to my brethren, it is, indeed, necessary 
that these motives should be as lively 
and effective as possible. When I fix 
my attention on the Divine fire for the 
salvation of souls which burned, I will 

1 These threo boys became pastors in the 
French Reformed Churches, and are known by 
tho names of Rabaut Saint-Etienne, 1743-1793; 
Rabaut Pommier, 1744-1820; Rabaut Depuis. 
1746-1808. They all became distinguished as 
political men, the cldest to a pre-eminent degree. 
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not say in Jesus Christ and His Apostles, 
but in our Reformers and their imme- 
diate successors, it seems to me that we 
are but as ice in comparison with them. 
Their vast labours astonish me and cover 
me with confusion. How I should like 
toresemble them in all for which they 
are to be commended! ‘The praises 
which you give me, by showing me 
what I ought to do, stimulate me power- 
fully to spare no effort to accomplish it. 
Be so good as to add to this encourage- 
ment the help of your counsels, your 
exhortations, and your prayers.” 


V. 


. PAUL RABAUT DURING THE LAST 
PERSECUTIONS. 


And what befell the Coronini that 
had treated the servants of God -in -this 
flagitious manner? In 1762 the Peace 
of Paris-was signed. In summing up its 
results the French historian, Michelet, 
asks: “What had France lost? The 
world, no more. With Canada and 
Florida she had lost all hope of a foot- 
ing in Ameriea, with Pondicherry all 
hope of an Indian Empire.-- The Eng- 
lish flag was planted .on French soil, 
and Pitt wished to take Dunkirk.” 

Yet such was the blindness of the 
ruling powers ‘in France, that they chose 
this moment of their humiliation to 
recommence the- persecution of the 
Churches of the Desert. 

In September 1761 the young acter, 
Francois Rochette, was arrested near 
Canssade. The next day being the fair, 
and the people being mostly Protestants, 
there was a tumult. The authorities 
rang the tocsin, and the militia being 
called out, several Protestants were 
arrested, among others three brothers 
named Grenier, belonging to a family 
formerly ennobled for introducing the 
manufacture of glass into France. 

The pastor and the three brothers 
were sentenced to death. Rabaut made 
efforts in all directions to obtain the 
pardon of Rochette, against whom no- 
thing was alleged except the fact that 


jews of princes. - 


If 


he was a pastor. He wrote to Madame 
Adelaide, the eldest daughter of the 
King ; he addressed himself to the 
powerful Dukes of Richelieu and Fitz- 
James, and to leave no stone unturned 
he sent a letter to Rousseau, just then 
the most popular writer in France, 
urging him to use his influence in 
favour of Rochette and the three young 
gentilshommes verriers. 

It is somewhat surprising to- find 
Rousseau taking the position of a be- 
liever in the divine right of rulers to do 
wrong. Having expressed his grief and 
indignation that his brethren should not 
be allowed the consolation of hearing 
the Word of God in peace, Roussean 
SAYS :— o oo 
n u Yet,” sir; “ TO same Word. of God 
is express on the duty of obeying the 
-The power of prohi- 


-biting public assemblies is incontestably 


among thcir rights; and after all, these 
assemblies not being essential to Chris- 
tianity, a man may abstain from them 
without--renouncing his faith. He who 
would be a-Christian- must learn in the 
first place to suffer, and every one ought 
to maintain a course of conduct çon- 
sistent with his principles.” 

So, royal lady and sentimental philan- 
thropist having passed by the men who 
had fallen among thieves, there was no 
one to look to but the Heavenly Samari- 
tan, whose pitying eye seeks out all such, 
to bind up their wounds and bring them 
safely to His Father’s house. Rochette 
and his companions were executed on 
the 26th of February, 1762. 

But the cup of the iniquities of the 
French authorities was not full. <A 
crime, exceeding in horror anything yet 
related, roused the indignation of all 
who retained any sense of justice, and 
closed for a time this dark chapter in 
the history of human wickedness. 

We refer to the judicial murder of Jean 
Calas, a worthy Protestant of Toulouse. 
Calas’s eldest son became & Catholic. 
This was naturally a grief to him, but 
it was a far greater one when the young 
man in a fit of despondency hanged 
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himself; still worse must have been his 
anguish when the Catholic population of 
Toulouse began to accuse him of having 
strangled his son for religious reasons. 
He was tried, found guilty, and con- 
demned to a frightful death. This per- 
version of justice was the result of that 
ignorance in which fanatical prejudice 
shuts up men who on other points are 
sometimes enlightened and not abso- 
lutely unjust. 

The judges and lawyers of the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, in torturing and then 
breaking alive on the wheel an old man 
of sixty-four, were, it seems, under the 
hallucination that Protestants were not 
only capable of murdering their chil- 
dren if they became Romanists, but that 
such was the express teaching of Calvin 
and Luther. 

The President of the Parliament of 
Toulouse, writing to the First Minister 
of Louis XV. on the day of the execu- 
tion, March 10, 1762, having related 
how Jean Calas had been put to the 
question, ordinary and extraordinary, 
how he had then been broken alive on 
the wheel, and his body then burnt, 
goes on to say: “The action is of the 
blackest, and the motives frightful, and 
of very dangerous consequence to the 
State. My zeal for the service of the 
King obliges me to represent to you, 
Monseigneur, that it would be essential 
to find means to prevent the entry of 
the ministers of the pretended Reformed 
Religion into the kingdom, and to pre- 
vent their commerce with those of the 
same religion which are in foreign coun- 
tries, where they teach sanguinary maxims, 
which they come to spread in our parts, 
thus causing frightful crimes.” 

This accusation was a revelation to 
the Protestants, and it aroused among 
them almost more indignation than the 
shocking treatment of the unfortunate 
Calas, who many supposed must be 
guilty. 

Paul Rabaut, as thcir principal pastor, 
issued a protest, entitled, “ Calumny 
Confounded, a memorial in which is 
refuted a new accusation levelled against 


Protestants on tho occasion of the affair 
of Sieur Calas detained in the prisons of 
Toulouse, with the motto: ‘If they have 
called tho master of the house Beelzebub, 
how much more them of his household?’ 
(Matthew x. 25.) In the Desert 1762.” 

His friends blamed him on this occa- 
gion for want of moderation. The Able 
de Cautezat replied to the Protest. He 
declared that the pastors took care to 
hide from those whose birth and educa- 
tion would indispose them to receive it, 
the bloody system which they taught 
to all their disciples who, from their 
character or temperament, or from self- 
interest, might be expected to regard it 
with favour. It was this dark suspicion 
which really prompted the murder of 
Calas. 

The Abbé’s denunciatory reply was 
distributed by the Procureur-General to 
the members of the Parliament of Tou- 
louse, who would gladly have sent Rabaut 
to share the fate of Calas; but the 
Government at Versailles were privately 
warned by the Intendant of Languedoc 
that “this man is in very great venera- 
tion among those who profess his reli- 
gion, consequently the execution of a 
warrant for his arrest would not be very 
easy, because the Protestants, warned by 
a decree of Parliament, would neglect 
nothing to protect him... . Besides,” 
he concluded, “ Paul Rabaut is not a 
seditious character; on the contrary, he 
is said to be gentle enough.” 

In consequence of these considera- 
tions, the Parliament had to content 
itself with ordering Paul Rabaut’s me- 
morial to be publicly torn to pieces and 
burnt. The Government hoped that he 
would fly the country, and several 
friends abroad, anxious for his safety, 
offered him not only an asylum, but a 
sure competence. On the other hand, 
the Cevennols were in terror lest he 
should abandon them. Happily Paul 
Rabaut stood firm, though his courage 
was much tried, for it was clear that the- 
authorities at Toulouse were not satis- 
fied that they had .done enough to cast 
out this Huguenot diabolism. On the 
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very morning after the execution of 
Calas, the Procureur-General demanded 
the hanging of the widow, her son, and 
the guest who supped with Calas on the 
fatal evening. 

However, the terrible suffering of the 
aged Toulousian merchant had not been 
invain. Another merchant from Mar- 
seilles being in the city at the end of 
March 1762, went to Geneva and re- 
lated the whole history to Voltaire, who 
threw himself into the matter with 
ardour, and never rested until he had 
obtained a reversion of the sentence. 
For the three years that the effort went 
on, he exercised all the self-restraint of 
which he was capable, and was con- 
stantly anxious and irritable. But when 
the news arrived that the reversal of 
the sentence was actually decreed, the 
old man embraced the youngest son of 
Jean Calas, whom he had kept living in 
his house, and the two wept tears of joy. 
Writing to one of his friends, he de- 
clared that he had never in his life had 
a joy so pure as at the moment that he 
received the news. Ho was declared 
innocent in 1765, after the Revolution. 

It was certainly the purest work 
Voltaire ever did, and probably the 
greatest, for it brought the whole cause 
of the oppressed Protestants before the 
thoughtful of all opinions, and persecu- 
tion for conscience’ sake was declared an 
anachronism. 

But thosc who were already con- 
demned had to be delivered. We have 
already referred to the galley-slaves. 
The relief of these conscripts of Pro- 
testantism was recognised as a duty by 
all their co-religionists, and Rabaut was 
commissioned to be its medium. . Thus 
he was in frequent communication with 
Ta and had their cause ever before 
im. l 

By means of his friend Court de 
Gebelin, son of Antoine Court, who was 
now at Paris in the capacity of savant and 
representative of Protestant interests, 
the final deliverance of these sufferers 
was effected. Voltaire rendered effective 
help in the work. He delivered at least 


one of these confessors under the cross. 
But the authorities sold mercy as they 
sold justice. They charged for an act 
of clemency 3000 francs, but as the 
philosophers got more powerful, it was 
reduced to 2000. It is difficult to say 
when the last galley-slave was liberated. 

Paul Rabaut’s good offices were equally 
engaged on behalf of the prisoners in 
the ‘lower of Constance, near Aigues- 
Mortes, a dying city on one of the most 
dismal parts of the Mediterranean. This 
Tower had two circular apartments, 
communicating through the ceiling with 
each other, the upper one communicating 
with the platform of the tower. The 
only other inlets for air and hght came 
from narrow loopholes pierced in the 
thick walls. Here in semi-darkness, 
during long years, bearing tho stifling 
air of summer and the bitter winds of 
winter, languished a number of women, 
guilty of the offence of having a con- 
science. 

The sister of the martyred pastor, 
Pierre Durand, passed thirty-eight years 
of her life in this gloomy abode. She 
wrote to Rabaut in 1760, in 1762, and 
again 1764. The last will give some 
idea of the afflictions she endured. 

“Sir, very dear and much honoured 
pastor, it is to you we have recourse ; it 
is to your pastoral kindness I apply for 
a remedy to prevent an infection which 
is likely to spread among us... . In 
the name of the Divine mercy, use every 
possible effort to rescue us from our 
frightful sepulchre. We are in urgent 
need of all the help you can give. ... 
May God bless you, worthy sir, and 
your amiable family; may He protect 
yoy all, and accomplish by your beloved 

ands the great work of His most de- 
sired peace, and grant me the blessing 
of the sweetest satisfaction I desire in 
this world, next to the peace of the 
Church, the great pleasure of seeing 
you.” 

In many churches in France were 
pictures representing the stations of the 
cross: in the Tower of Constance, ou 
the galleys at Toulon, beneath the 
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gibbet at Montpelier, upon the wheel at 
‘Toulonse was the reality. How was it 
that those who preached with fervour 
and unction on the sufferings of the 
martyrs under Diocletian, were abso- 
lutely deaf to the cry which came up so 
lamentably from these torture chambers, 
valleys, and gibbets: * Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou Me?” 


VI. 
PROTESTANTISM TOLERATED AND LIBERTY OF 
WORSHIP DECLARED. 


The accession of Louis XVI. opened 
a new era. A king moral, amiable, 
well, meaning; statesmen enlightened 
and just; a public opinion growing 
every day more opposed to the old 
régime, of Inequality and intolerance ; 
the Churches of the Desert realised the 
words of the Psalmist: ‘‘ Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning.” 

They were well represented at Paris 
by Court de Gebelin, who, however, did 
not get much sympathy from any one 
but Paul Rabaut, who knew his great 
worth, and stood valiantly by his friend. 
The Protestants of the south of France, 
occupied with the one idea of maintain- 
ing their existence, and shut out from 
the professions, were devoted to trade, 
and so had little in common with a 
man of immense erudition and an all- 
embracing philosophic mind. However, 
a Huguenot was accustomed to such 
things, and Court de Gebelin had to be 
satisfied with the opportunity to serve 
the cause of the persecuted Churches. 
This he did in many ways. He was one 
with Paul Rabaut in opposing a danger- 
ous project of founding a Protestant bank. 
Paul Rabaut would not believe in the good 
faith of tho Government, who proposed 
to take care of their money, while they 
refused them a legal existence, and kept 
some of their fellow-believers in penal 
servitude. To obtain justice was Court 
do Gcebelin’s aim, and he contributed 
largely to tho articles of the edict finally 
issued in favour of the Protestants. 


In this work he was now aided by 
Rabaut Saint-Etienne, who, also a man 
of learning, was attracted to Paris by 
similar motives. In 1786 Lafayette, 
returning from fighting by the side of 
Washington, and having to pass through 
Nimes, wished to see the old Pastor of 
the Desert. It does not appear that this 
wish was gratified, but he saw his eldest 
son, then co-pastor over the Church 
at Nimes, and urged him to come to 
Paris. | 

Paul Rabaut was in constant commn- 
nication with his friend and with his 
son, und learnt, doubtless, every detail 
of their frequent interviews with tho 
excellent minister of Louis XVI., Male- 
sherbes; nor would they omit to tell 
him of the honourable position they held 
in Parisian sveiety. When the old pastor 
reflected under what circumstances these 
two men had been born and brought up, 
how they were both the sons of outlaws, 
who had lived during nearly all their 
lives with a vista of the gallows as the 
closing scene, could he fail to exclaim 
with admiration: “What hath God 
wrought!” 

The Edict of Toleration appeared in 
November 1787, and the thoroughness 
of the attempt to suppress Protestantism 
in France may be measured by the fact 
that what it chiefly did was to restore 
to those who professed that faith their 
legal existence. Henceforth they could 
live in France, choose a trade or pro- 
fession, could be legally married before 
certain officials, could register births, 
and obtain authorisations for burials. 
But as yet nothing was said about 
liberty of worship. 

But France in those days lived rapidly, 
and sometimes in one day did the work 
of a hundred years. Rabaut Saint- 
Etienne returned to Nimes, and preached 
on the occasion of the publication of the 
edict. He was a man of great elo- 
quence, but this alone would not explain 
the extraordinary change which now 
took place in the opinions of his fellow- 
townsmen. When in 1789 they wero 
called upon to send representatives to 
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the National Assembly, the people of 
Nimes chose among others the son of the 
man who had been obliged to pass fur- 
tively in and out of their city as one 
guilty of a great crime. 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne took his seat 
in the National Assembly, and soon 
lecame a prominent member. Some of 
his friends thought him a greater orator 
than Mirabeau ; however that might be, 
his speech on religious liberty with re- 
ference to the article in the Declaration 
of Rights, which secured liberty of con- 
science and of worship, became famous. 

At last the long-expected day arrived. 
In the latter part of 1792 the Protestants 
of Nimes began openly to celebrate their 
worship inside the city. Their temple 
had formerly been a church of the Domi- 
nicans. It was the culminating point in 
the joy of Paul Rabaut. He offered the 
dedicatory prayer, and at the close of 
the service read the Song of Simeon: 
“Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace, according to Thy 
word: for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.” 

Doubtless, this long-tried man now ex- 
perienced the delights of “ the pilgrims” 
when they entered the land of Beulah, 
and as they, doubtless, heard voices from 
out of the city, loud voices, saying : 
“Say ye to the daughters of Zion, Be- 
hold, thy salvation cometh; behold His 
reward is with Him!” His sufferings 
had not made him a bigot; he was neither 
embittered against Roman Catholics, nor 
did he entertain exaggerated ideas of 
his own communion. He had such a 
charitable idea of Christians generally, 
that he believed that there would be a 
fusion of all communions, directly tole- 
ration began to mako progress. 

A few years earlier Paul Rabaut, in 
consequence of increasing infirmities, had 
asked and obtained from the Consistory 
at Nimes an unlimited release from his 
labours. In granting it they declared 
him the Apostle and Restorer of their 
Church, and continued to him the same 
rights, title, and income he had hitherto 
enjoyed; so that being possessed of a 


house built of the proceeds of sume pro- 
perty which belonged to his wife, the 
Pastor of the Desert had every prospect 
of a peaceful and happy old age. 


VII. 
PAUL RABAUT’S LAST DAYS. 
How often have we watched the sun 


sinking in the west, and while expecting 
the closing scene to illuminate the whole 
landscape, have perceived a long dark 
cloud appear on the horizon, and the orb 
of day has faded obscurely. Thus it was 
with Paul Rabaut. For a while an un- 
wonted glory gathered round his vener- 
able head. He who had bent in sorrow 
at the knees of a cruel and careless 
despot, craving but the crumbs of his 
justice and his pity, now received a 
message from one of the rulers of his - 
country: “ The President of the Na- 
tional Assembly is at your feet.” 

But this was not the rest suited to 
one who had fought such a fight, and 
Paul Rabaut’s last days were beset with 
heavier trials than his first. His faithful 
wife was taken from him in 1787; but it 
was in 1793 that the heaviest blow of all 
fell upon this aged servant of truth and 
justice. 

Rabaut Saint-Etienne, tho son who 
had shared his afflictions and his pas- 
toral labours, whose virtues and talents 
devoted to the same great cause as his 
own, promised it a leader exactly suited 
to the new times—Rabaut Saint-Etienne 
went to the scaffold with quite a heca- 
tomb of the purest, the best, the wisest 
persons in France. 

The spirit of superstition and tyranny, 
exorcised for a time, had once more en- 
tered into France, a mad travesty, called 
the Religion of Reason, had been sct up, 
and every other faith being proscribed, 
ministers of all creeds wero required 
to resign their functions and to retire 
twenty leagues from the places where 
they officiated. Paul Rabaut’s col- 
leagues, as most other Protestant pastors, 
bowed before the storm; but though 
fecble and hoart-broken, tho Restorer 
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of the Church at Nimes said as his 
prototype, “Should such a man as I 
flee?” 

The alternativo was certain; what 
could be expected of a power that denied 
the only true and living God? Grey 
hairs, virtue, patriotism, all that claims 
the respect of man, went for nothing. 
Paul Rabaut, seated on an ass, was taken 
to the Fort of Nimes, where he was 
thrown into prison with other victims of 
‘revolutionary fury. 

He had nothing to expect but the 
same fate as his son. Perfectly calm as 
regarded himself, he was anxious about 
his children. Rabant Pommicr was in 
the Conciergerie ; Rabaut Depuis was an 
exile. The age d pastor spent his time 
in consoling the captives who shared his 
lot, and sustaining them by his example. 
However, tho new tyranny burnt itself 
out so quickly that the Reign of Terror 
suddenly ended while tho prisoners at 
Nimes were still alive and their fate un- 
certain. Thus Panl Rabaut, after all, 
was not to die on the seaffold. 

Nevertheless, the emotions of these 
last terrible weeks were too much for his 
feeble frame, and one autumn afternoon, 
between two and three months after his 
imprisonment, he sank to rest. It was 
the 24th of September, 1794, when this 
troubled life, menaced at every turn, was 
thus gathered in like a shock of corn. 


But such was the depression into | 
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which the late events had thrown the 
Protestants of Nimes, that their most 
distinguished pastor was buried in the 
cellar of his own house, without any 
sign to mark the place of interment, and 
without any record appearing iu their 
church books of the event. 

However, that name is written among 
those ‘“ who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of the fires, out 
of weakness wero made ‘strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens;” among those 
“who were stoned, sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword: who 
went about in sheepskins, in goatskins; 
being destitute, afflicted, tormented (of 
whom the world was not worthy 2)” who 
“wandered in deserts and in mountains 
and in dens and caves of the earth.” 

We may forget this great cloud of 
witnesses, but they do not forget us. 
How shall we escape their reproach? 
Let us, as they did, “lay aside every 
weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking 
unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith ; who for the joy that was set 
before Him endured the Cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right 
hand of the throne of God.” 

| R. Heat. 
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I. 
BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD. 


AvcusTINE, like Cyprian and Tertullian, 
belonged to North Africa. Of what 
raco he was it is impossible to say, 
as the indigenous dark-skinned tribes 
had been overlaid first by Pheenician 
and next by Roman colonies. But his 
father, Patricius, was a burgess of a 
small Numidian country town, ‘Tagasto, 
the modern ‘Tajelt. Here Augustine 
was born on the 13th November, 354, A.D., 
in the age when the religion of Christ 
was flooding Paganism out of the 
Roman world. Augustine’s father was 
a man of warm and genial disposition, 
but licentious, and subject to violent 
outbursts of temper, of which his much- 
enduring wife bore the brunt. He 
adhered to the religion of Pagan Rome 
till shortly before his death, but did not 
interfere with the Christian training of 
his son. It was from Monica, his 
mother, that Augustine derived his fine- 
ness of organisation, his aptitude for 
speculation, his reach and ardour of 
spiritual energy. It was to her also he 
owed a training which, however it was 
for a while overlaid, yet restrained and 
moulded him even when his conduct 
was causing her the deepest solicitude. 
At birth she claimed him for Christ by 
having him signed with the cross and 
sprinkled with salt, although, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the time, he was 
not baptised. A few years later, on being 
seized with alarming illness, he desired 
to be haptised; but while arrangements 
were being made his sickness abated, and 
baptism was still deferred—his mother, 
as he tells us, preferring to expose to the 
hazards of life rather “the clay out of 
which he might afterwards be moulded 
than the very cast itself.” This custom 
of delaying baptism Augustine himself 


in the retrospect strongly condemned. 
A physician, he remarks, might as well 
say, ‘ Let the patient be worse wounded, 
for he is not yet healed.” 


II. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE DAYS. 


His recollections of his school-days 
were far from agreeable. He was 
possessed with the terror of punishment 
which has so often clouded the life of 
sensitive boys. He used even to pray to 
God that he might not be flogged. But 
flogged he often was, for his lively tem- 
perament found the enticements of play 
and good fellowship irresistible. The 
lessons, indeed, which appealed to his 
imagination, such as the reading of 
Virgil, he relished ; but the more difticult 
branches of education which called for 
dogged application he disliked. He never 
became a good Greek scholar, although 
from the first he showed uncommon 
intelligence, and was aided by a remark- 
ably retentive memory, and the spur of 
a keen ambition. Many persons will 
Sympathiso with and endorse his em- 
phatic expression of indignation that be 
should have been taught grammar and 
rhetoric through the medium of books 
which taint the boyish mind and stir 
prurient curiosity. 

From Madaura, where he had gone for 
the higher branches of education, Augus- 
tine returned home in his sixteenth year. 
By this time his progress was such as to 
make his parents anxious that he should 
pursue his studies. But his father was 
poor, and the young scholar had to stay 
at home a year until as much money 
should be raised as might carry him to 
Carthage, and maintain him there. This 
year of enforced idleness unhappily ex- 
posed him to the influence of evil com- 
panionship. His ever-watchful mother 
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saw his danger, but her remonstrances 
seemed to the lad to be “ womanish 
scruples.” He became proud of his 
vice; and in order to win the admira- 
tion of his companions, he even boasted 
of iniquities he had never actually perpe- 
trated. | 

At this juncture Augustine’s father 
died, and his studies might have been 
abruptly terminated, had not a fellow- 
townsman, Romanianus, generously fur- 
nished the young student with means to 
pursue his academical career at Carthage. 
With the greater opportunities for dissi- 
pation afforded by the provincial capital, 
it was not to be expected that Augus- 
tine would live more correctly than he 
had done at ‘lagaste. Though he lived 
on terms of friendship with the wilder 
set of students who had formed them- 
selves into a kind of club for the annoy- 
ance of respectable citizens, he was never- 
theless disgusted with their conduct. 
Yet his life at Carthage cannot have been 
wholly a life of gaiety and dissipation, for 
he took the highest place in the schools. 
And as early as his nineteenth year he 
formed an irregular connection which, 
though not matrimonial, was faithfully 
respected by himself for more than a 
dozen years, and by his partner to the 
eud of life. Augustine does not, however, 
conceal that his time at Carthage was 
largely wasted in attending the theatres, 
and in other worse pursuits. 


HI. 
HE BECOMES A MANICHÆAN. 


It was, however, during his stay at 
Carthage that he received an indelible 
impression that for him there was some 
better thing than pleasure or fame. In 
the course of hia studies Cicero’s 
Hortensius had come into his hands, and 
to this book he owed his first awaken- 
ing to the ardent longing for truth 
which never afterwards forsook him. 
To slake this newly-felt thirst for truth, 
he turned to the Apostolic writings ; but 
was repelled by a style so far from Cicero- 
nian. He could not, however, rest in 


a merely non-Christian philosophy. He 
had drunk in, as he tells us, with his 
mother’s milk, the mysterious sweetness 
and hope that cling round the name of 
Christ; and this namo now laid him 
under a kind of spell, so that nothing 
held him, no matter how learned, 
eloquent, or true it was, which did not 
contain this name. 

It was this craving for a Christian 
philosophy which led him to the 
Manichæans. Their teaching secmed 
to him precisely such an adaptation of 
Christianity as his intellect at that time 
demanded. It was really very little 
more than the Persian Magianism in a 
Christian dress and using Christian 
phrases. “ Manichseanism was Zoroas- 
trianism,! feeling a want and void in 
its own local confinement, beginning to 
suspect that truth ought to be common 
to all the world, and so adopting the aim 
and the scope of a universal religion.” 
To attain its object it strove to incor- 
porate itself with the Christian Church, 
which already was proving that its 
destiny was universal empire. But 
while it sought to win by the alliance 
all the possessions belonging to the 
Church, it retained its own dualistic 
philosophy. 

To the modern mind the Manichean 
philosophy, or account of the universe, 
is apt, at first sight, to seem childish, 
grotesque, and nonsensical. <A king- 
dom of darkness making war upon a 
kingdom of light; muddy and turbid 
waters, fiery bodies, pestilent monsters 
—these seem unpromising materials out 
of which to frame a philosophy of the 
universe. But when it is perceived that 
under this material and pictorial repre- 
sentation there is an attempt made to 
account for the mingling of good and 
evil in the world, we recognise that the 
speculators were engaged with the same 
problem that permanently exercises the 
human mind. It is not surprising that in 


1 It taught the existence from eternity of two 
principles and powers—one good, and one evil: 
the former the creator of all good, the latter the 
creator of all evil. 
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an ave when the Christian solution was 
not widely understood, Augustine should 
have given car to the Manichean mode 
of accounting for the mixture of good 
and evil everywhere apparent in tho 
world. Certain it is, that for several 
years Augustine was, if not satisfied, yet 
attracted and held by the Manichæan 


system. 
IV. 


HIS LIFE AS A PROFESSOR. 


Returning to Tagaste to commence 
lifo as a teacher, he so persistently aired 
his new views and used so many ex- 
pressions which seemed to his mother 
blasphemous, that for a time she was 
compelled to forbid him her house. But 
she sorrowed for him, and as he tells us, 
wept for his error more than mothers 
weep the bodily death of their children. 
Her prayers in his behalf were answered. 
First she had a dream which gave her 
comfort. She saw herself standing on “a 
wooden rule,” while a shining youth 
approached her, cheerful and smiling, 
who, after asking her the cause of her 
grief, assured her “ that where she was, 
there her son also was.” On looking up 
she saw Augustine standing with her 
“on the rule.” She told the dream to her 
son, and on his endeavouring to inter- 
pret it as meaning that she would be 
with him a Manichean, she pointed 
out that the youth of her dream had not 
said that she would be where Augustine 
was, but that he would be where she 
was. 

The hope she derived from this dream 
was confirmed by a conversation she 
shortly after had with a wise bishop. 
This ecclesiastic had been brought up a 
Manichean ; but when Monica besought 
him to speak to her son and show him 
his error, he declined, on the ground that 
Augustine was as yet too much carried 
by the novelty of his erroneous opinions 
to listen to argument. The bishop had 
himself found his own way out of 
Manichezism, and this he predicted would 
be the result in Augustine’s case also. 
And when Monica still entreated him 


with tears to speak to her son, he replied 
in words that seomed to come from 
heaven to her soul: “Go thy way, and 
God bless thee, for it is not possible that 
the son of these tears should perish.” 
But for nine years Monica had to wait 
for her son’s deliverance from error. 

During these years Augustine followed 
his vocation as a teacher of rhetoric. 
His native Tagaste, however, he soon 
abandoned, as the place had become 
intolerable to him, owing to the death of 
a dear friend. Naturally he repaired to 
Carthage, his alma mater, but he found 
that the manters of the students had 
not improved since his own undergra- 
duate days, and that it was worse to te 
a teacher than a pupil among so rude a 
mob. Here, however, he remained till 
his twenty-ninth year, when he went 
to Rome, being induced to do so by the 
assurance that the students of the 
metropolis were kept more under re- 
straint than those of Carthage. But 
before leaving Carthage he met with 
Faustus, the most celebrated living 
Manichesan, of whose learning and 
ability he had frequently heard. From 
intercourse with Faustus he anticipated 
much enlightenment, but found only dis- 
appointment and disenchantment. He 
speedily discovered that though sincere, 
Faustus was ignorant and ill-educated, 
and could throw no light on the diff- 
culties which Augustine now felt in the 
Manichean system. He had only the 
ability of saying in better language 
what all Manicheans already accepted. 
Finding that the promise of certain 
knowledge which Manichewism had 
made to him, was thus broken, Augustine 
conceived a thorough distrust of its 
teaching. And at this juncture he was 
strongly disposed to accept the position 
of the Academics, and abandon all ex- 
pectation of discovering the truth. 

This scepticism, however, was contrary 
to his natuyp. He instinctively feared 
doubt, knowing that for him to live in 
doubt was to live in misery, in useless- 
ness, in unrest. And providentially his 
circumstances now favoured his spiritual 
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emancipation. In Rome he found no 
such opportunity for tranquil study as 
he had been promised. If not so rude 
and coarse as those of Carthage, the 
students of the metropolis were even 
worse to deal with, for they came and 
went with the utmost irregularity, and 
never remembered to pay their fees. 
He, therefore, applied for a vacant chair 
at Milan, and was appointed Professor of 


Rhetoric in the city where Ambrose was 
bishop. 


V. 
HE ABANDONS MANICHÆISM. | 


The impression which Ambrose made 
upon him at the outset is thus described 
by himself: “ That man of God received 
me as a father, and showed me an epis- 
copal kindness on my arrival. At once I 
was attracted by him, not because he 
was a teacher of the truth (which I 
utterly despaired of finding in the 
Church), but because of his kindness to 
myself. I gave much attention to his 
preaching also, for though I scorned the 
matter of it, I was anxious to see 
whether his eloquence was as remark- 
able as it was commonly reported to be. 
Gradually, however, as I said within 
myself, ‘How eloquently he speaks, 
there entered this other thought, ‘ How 
truly he speaks.’” The first result of 
the preaching of Ambrose was the 
emancipation of Augustine’s mind from 
the Manichzan misrepresentations ot 
Christianity. He was convinced that 
Manicheism was false, although as yet 
he could not see that Christ was the 
truth. And he resolved to become a 
catechumen in the Christian Church, 
until bis mind should reach some fuller 
knowledge and clearer conviction. 

At this juncture his mother arrived in 
Milan from Africa. She received the 
news of Augustine's abandonment of 
Manichaism with composure, and as if 
the had expected such an answer to her 
prayers. She saw, too, that though 
much was gained, much remained to be 
accomplished ere her son was all she 


desired. His progress at this time would 
have been more rapid had he been able 
to see more of Ambrose in private. But 
as often as he went to the cloister where 
Ambrose sat reading, he shrank from 
interrupting him, knowing how little 
time he had for study. He enjoyed, 
however, the companionship of his two 
old friends Alypius and Nebridius, both 
of whom chose Milan for their resi- 
dence, because there they could be with 
Augustine, and mutually encourage and 
help one another in their common search 
for truth. This free change of residence 
in obedience to the claims of friendship, 
this association of three young men to 
practise virtue and find the truth, is 
significant of the times, and will stir 
reflection in every mind. 

The picturo given by Augustine of 
their state of mind has the unmistakable 
air of truth: he represents himself and 
his friends as to-day resolved to give up 
all for study, and to-morrow drawn back 
to the world’s honours and business. 
“Perish everything, dismiss we these 
empty vanities, and betake ourselves to 
the one search for truth.... Why delay 
to abandon worldly hopes and give our- 
selves wholly to seek after God and the 
blessed life? But wait! Even those 
things are pleasant; they have some, and 
no small sweetness. .. . We have store 
of powerful friends; if nothing else offer, 
we may at least win a presidentship ; 
and a wife with some money that she 
increase not our expenses, and this shall 
bound our desires. Many great men, 
and most worthy of imitation, have 
given themselves to the study of wisdom 
in the married state.” At length they 
resolved to form a small society of ten 
members, each of whom should contri- 
bute to the common stock whatever he 
possessed, and so enable the household 
to live wholly for intellectual and 
spiritual purposes, untrammelled by the 
cares of business. “ But when we began 
to consider whether the wives which 
some of us already had, and others hoped 
to have, would allow this, all that plan 
which we were so nicely moulding, fell 
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to pieces in our hands, and was thrown 
aside.” 

But although Augustine was as yet 
held by the pleasures and honours of 
the world, and felt himself unable to live 
without them, his mental apprehension 
of the truth was rapidly widening. His 
growing acquaintance with the Platonic 
philosophy, to which so many of the 
early Christjans were indebted for their 
preparation for Christianity, enabled 
him at last to conceive of God as a 
Spirit. At the same time he discarded 
the last rag of Manicheism, and attained 
to tho belief that the origin of evil 
lay in the will. And now that he 
habitually studied the Epistles of Paul 
for himself he became acquainted with 
the actual contents of the Christian 
creed, and could no longer withhold 
intellectual assent. 


VI. 
HIS CONVERSION. 


Most opportunely, as the crisis of his 
life approached, he was thrown into the 
company of two judicious, experienced, 
and well-educated Christians. To the 
one of these, Simplicianus, the Christian 
of greatest repute in Milan, he felt 
himself compelled, by the unrest of his 
soul, to resort for advice. Simplicianus, 
on hearing that Augustine had been 
reading Plato in the translation of 
Victorinus, told him the story of this 
Latin writer’s conversion to Christ. He 
told him of his great erudition and 
eloquence which had won for him a 
statue at Rome; he told him how 
difficult he had found it to make public 
profession of his conversion, always 
delaying his appearance in church on 
the plea that “walls did not make the 
Christian” ; he told him how at length, 
to the great joy of all, and to his own 
great satisfaction, he did at length 
proclaim himself a Christian. All this 
made a deep impression on Augustine, 
tallying, as it did, in so many points 
with his own case. 


But the conversation of Pontitianus 
sank even more deeply into Augustine's 
conscience. Happening to call for 
Augustine, and finding him interested in 
such matters, he told him how two of 
his own friends in the imperial service 
were so struck with a‘ Lite of Antony 
the Hermit,’ which they accidentally 
read, that at once they abandoned their 
prospects of advancement at Court, and 
gave themselves to a monastic life. 
While Augustine listened to this simple 
narrative, ho was smitten with shame at 
his own weakness and irresolution, and 
seemed for the first time to see his con- 
duct in its true light. To use his 
own expression, “Thou, O Lord, didst 
take me from behind my own back, 
where I had sheltered myself from my 
own eye, and set mo before my face, that 
I might see how foul I was, crooked 
and defiled, spotted and  ulcerous.” 
Hitherto he had persuaded himself he 
delayed owning Christ and giving up 
all for Him, because he was not quite 
sure that the truth lay with Christ; 
now he saw he had been deceiving 
himself, and that the true reason for 
his delay was his love of sin. When 
Pontitianus left him, he fell accordingly 
into an agonising strife with himself. 
“ How is it,” he cried to Alypius, “ that 
the unlearned press into the kingdow, 
while we, with all our learning, tarry 
without? Is it that we are ashamed to 
follow, because others are gone before” 
But should we not be more ashamed 
that we do not even follow?” But 
even the presence of his most intimate 
friend was too much for him in this 
critical hour, and he hurried out into 
the garden. Alypius, however, followel 
him, and here for a while he was tossed 
to and fro by his violently contending 
emotions; at one moment forcing him- 
self to the point of decision, and saying. 
“ Be it done now, be it done now; ” the 
next moment feeling himself drawn 
back again by the lusts he had indulged, 
and which now whispered that he could 
not live without them. Yet amidst this 
flux and reflux he felt that each effurt 
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was bringing him nearer to final decision. 
At length, as the full shame of his 
weakness and sin crushed his heart and 
compelled him to own the better life, 
he telt he could no longer resist the 
gracious hand that drew him on. Break- 
ing away from Alypius, he flung himself, 
in a passion of weeping, beneath a 
fig-tree, and cried, “ How long? How 
long? To-morrow, and to-morrow? Why 
not now? Why not this hour be an end 
to my uncleanness?” Just then he 
heard from a neighbouring house a 
voice, as of a boy or girl, chanting, and 
constantly repeating, “Take up and 
read,” “'Take up and read.” Accepting 
this voice as a command of. God, he 
hastened back to the spot where Alypius 
was seated, and, taking up the volume 
he had left, opened it, and read the 
words, “ Not in rioting and drunkenness, 
nut in chambering and wantonness, not 
in strife and envying: but put ye on 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and make not 
provision for the flesh.” He read no 
more; at once all doubt and irresolution 
left him; his mind was made up to 
follow Christ. 

The description which Augustine has 
himself given of his conversion in his 
‘Confessions,’ is a piece of literature 
that never grows antiquated or loses its 
power. It has been an encouragement 
and a guide to anxious and seeking 
souls in every age since it was written. 

is conversion has been accepted as 
horinal, partly because of the obviously 
genuine character of his experience; 
and its instructiveness and helpfulness 
are derived from its impressive exhibition 
of the reality of a sense of sin; from 
its recognition of the gulf between a 
holy and a sinful life, and of the 
prodigious difficulty and yet absolute 
easiness of passing from the one to the 
other; that is, from the clearness with 
which it exhibits that it is in the will 
the battle is lost or won, and that by sin 
the will is bound ; and from its constant 
ascription to God of that watchful, 
loving aid which makes the soul vic- 
torious. 


VII. 


RETIREMENT. 


The conversion of Augustine took 
place in the month of August 386, 
when he was almost thirty-two years 
old. He at once resolved to abandon his 
profession as a teacher of rhetoric at 
the approaching vintage vacation. Un- 
fortunately he had a too plausible pretext 
for resigning his Professorship. His 
anxiety of mind and E i study 
had enfeebled his health, and he was 
threatened with pulmonary discase. 
When his determination was made 
known, his friend Verecundus offered 
him the use of his villa at Cassiacum in 
the neighbourhood of Milan. In this 
delightful retreat he and two or three 
of his friends realised for a few months 
the idea they had so often cherished, 
of abandoning the stir of secular life 
and devoting themselves to study and 
spiritual exercises. His mother, his son 
Adeodatus, his brother Navigius, his 
cousins Lastidianus and Rusticus, his 
friend Alypius, and his pupils Licentius 
and Trigetius formed, with himself, the 
little community. Here Augustine spent 
pleasant and health-giving days, reading 
Virgil with his pupils, and engaging in 
rustic pursuits and unfatiguing labour. 
But the characteristio feature of this 
retirement was the opportunity it gave 
for the unrestrained interchange of 
thought on those questions which from 
age to age stir enquiry in all serious 
minds. When the weather was too cold 
to permit of their meeting under their 
favourite tree, they met within doors in 
the baths attached to the villa. Here 
their conversations were frequently pro- 
longed till the lamp was brought in, 
and sometimes they were adjourned 
from day to day. One of the company 
wrote down what was said, a custom 
adopted, or, at any rate, approved by 
Augustine, because it compelled hin to 
speak more deliberately, and saved his 
chest from the injurious strain to which 
the natural fire of his conversation 
would have exposed it. It was easy 
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for him afterwards, with the help of 
these notes, to throw into shape all that 
he considered memorable in the dis- 
cussions. And as the result of these 
few months of leisure we possess several 
interesting works; one Against the Aca- 
demicians, another On Order, a third, On 
the Blessed Life, and some others. These 
Dialogues inevitably provoke a most 
dangerous comparison. But it is not 
too much to say that a comparison with 
Plato rather helps us to admit Augus- 
tines high rank as a philosopher and 
an artist than compels any disparaging 
judgment. In these Dialogues, and with 
a less pliable instrument than the Greek 
language, Augustine shows much of 
Plato’s dramatic power in gracefully 
introducing his subject, and in adding 
an interest to the conversation from the 
circumstances in which it arose, the 
incidents which interrupted or diverted 
it into new channels, and the varying 
moods of the interlocutors. Certainly 
the treatises to which this period of 
Augustine’s life gave birth stand as a 
monument of his genius as a meta- 
physician. No one can read them 
without seeing the reality and insight 
with which he attacked the great 
problems of human life, or without 
admiring the free play of his mind and 
its rapier-like rapidity of thrust. “In 
those works,” it has been truly said, 
“we have phrases which have become 
household words, thoughts which have 
formed the text of treatises, and have 
proved the germs of philosophical sys- 
tems.” 

Augustine, though a Christian, was 
not yet baptised, and as Easter was at 
that time a favourite season for baptism, 
he returned to Milan about a month 
previous to that festival. On Easter- 
eve, 24-25 April, 387, he was received 
into the Church by baptism, along with 
his son Adeodatus and his friend Alypius. 
Ambrose baptising Augustine was a 
spectacle which could not fail to stimu- 
late the imagination of the Church; and 
fancy has been pleased to commemorate 
the scene by attributing to it the origin 


of the greatest of Christian hymns, the 
Te Deum; ecclesiastical legend telling 
us that Ambrose uttered the first clause 
and Augustine responded with the 
second, and so on Neely till the 
hymn was complete. But the most 
interested spectator of an event whose 
importance to the Church could not 
at that time be understood, was un- 
doubtedly Monica. She now saw the 
fulfilment of her lifelong desire, and 
possibly in her soul was saying, “ Now 
lettest Thou Thy servant departin peace.” 
Certain it is that very shortly the 
saintly and intellectual woman to whom 
the world owes so much, passed into her 
rest in the fifty-sixth year of her age, and 
after a brief illness of nine days. 
Monica’s death took place at Ostia, 
the port of Rome, whence Augustine 
had intended to sail to Africa to devote 
himself to the service of God in his 
native land. This intention he carried 
out in the following year by returning 
to Tagaste, and establishing himself 
with one or two friends in a house in 
the suburbs. Here he spent three years, 
leading the usual ascetic life of the 
period, but employing much of his time 
in study and in writing. And here, too, 
he lost his only son, a youth of whom 
he had formed the highest expectations, 
and whose intellectual capacity affected 
him, as he tells us, with a kind of awe. 


VIII. 
HIS ORDINATION. 


But Augustine was not permitted to 
devote himself permanently to a private 
and retired life. It was an apparent 
accident which compelled him to aban- 
don the quiet life of the house at ‘Tagaste 
for the busy Episcopal Chairof Hippo. On 
the African shore of the Mediterranean, 
close to the point where the territory 
of Algeria touches the neighbouring 
state of Tunis, stands a thriving sea- 

ort of some 12,000 inhabitants. Slightly 
hind this busy and beautifully-situated 
town of Bona lie the few half-buried 
ruins which serve to identify the site 
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of the ancient Hippo, so favourite a 
residence of the Numidian kings, that it 
was known as Hippo Regius, or Royal, 
but which is better known to Christen- 
dom as the town in which the great 
Latin Bishop spent the last forty years 
of bis life. To this day the inhabitants 
of the district, Mohammedans though 
they are, with that facile adoption of 
all denominations of saints into their 
own calendar which prevails in some 
parts of the Eastr pray to Roumi Kebir, 
the great Christian—a significant and 
melancholy relic of the times when the 
religion of Christ was paramount in 
North Africa, and could boast such names 
as Cyprian, Tertullian, and Augustine. 
In this town of Hippo Regius, Augus- 
tine one day arrived from Tagaste to 
converse with a Government official who 
had expressed a desire for the monastic 
life, but who needed some little coaxing 
to bring him to the point of actually re- 
signing his place in the imperial service 
and its emoluments. While in the 
town, Augustine naturally found his 
way tothe church. As he entered, the 
Bishop Valerius was in the act of inti- 
mating to his people that it had become 
necessary they should add to the num- 
ber of their clergy a presbyter, who 
might moreefficiently preach and expound 
than he himself, with his small com- 
mand of Latin, could. The appearance 
of Augustine at this juncture seemed an 
indication of Providence. Without fur- 
ther deliberation the congregation there 
and then, by common consent, laid 
hands on Augustine, layman as he 
was, and declared to the Bishop that 
this and no other was the man of their 
choice. He was accordingly ordained, 
being now thirty-seven years of age. 
As he himself puts it in a letter to 
Valerius, pleading for a little dolay, “I 
was constrained to accept the second 
place at the helm, when as yet I knew 
not how to handle an oar.” But the 
result fully justified the discernment of 
the people. And the good Bishop 
Valerius, so far from being jealous of his 
presbyter’s success, condescended to be 


present while his ecclesiastical inferior 
occupied the pulpit—an innovation in 
the African Church which excited much 
indignation among neighbouring bishops. 
Nay, so alive was he to the service 
Augustine was rendering, that, fearing 
some other Church might carry him off, 
he secured him, after Augustine had for 
five years served in the ministry, as his 
own colleague in the Episcopate of 
Hippo, where accordingly Augustine 
remained till his death. 


IX. 
PREACHER AND BISHOP. 


Of his preaching we have such 
opportunity to judge as is afforded by 
printed sermons. Of these we have 
almost four hundred ; short, because as 
a bishop he sat while his audience stood ; 
simple`in style, because, as he said, a 
simple style is the one to which people 
can listen with the least weariness; 
never abstruse, for his audience was 
composed of sailors, fishermen, boat- 
builders, quay-porters, peasants, trades- 
men, with a small sprinkling of educated 
persons. He adopted a colloquial style, 
not only because the congregation fre- 
quently interrupted him with applause, 
and even with questions, but on prin- 
ciple: “ I would rather,” he says, “ that 
the grammarians found fault with me 
than that the people should misunder- 
stand me.” Yet while he thus aims at 
simplicity of expression, there is no 
truth of theology or philosophy which he 
shrinks from handling in the face of the 
congregation. His felicity in illustra- 
tion enabled him to explain what 
preachers of less vigorous intelligence 
would do well to leave alone. Dis- 
cussions which might otherwise be 
prolix are relieved in his sermons by 
flashes of genius which irradiate the 
whole subject, and by appeals to those 
experiences in which the plain man and 
the cultured thinker are alike inter- 
ested. The influence of his preaching 
is attested by the abolition of party 
fights and excesses at Church festivals, 
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against which and other abuses he raised 
his voice till they were given up. 

One or two specimens of his skill as a 
preacher may be given: “ How, you say, 
shall I put off the old man? Copy the 
snake’s sagacity. How does he rid him- 
self of his old coat? He squeezes him- 
self through a narrow hole. And where, 
you say, am I to find this narrow hole? 
Listen! Narrow is the way that leads to 
life.” ‘ Bear ye one another's burdens,” 
he illustrates thus: “ When stags cross 
to neighbouring islands for the sake of 
pasture, they swim in line, and each lays 
its heavy-horned head on the one before 
it, so that only the first has to carry the 
weight of his own head; and when his 
strength fails he goes to the rear and 
rests in his turn.” Illustrating the fact 
that regenerate persons do not beget 
regenerate children, he says: “ The chaff 
which is separated with great care from 
the wheat reappears in the corn that 
springs from the cleansed seed.” ‘Better 
is it,’ he says, “to be in doubt about 
matters that are hidden than to quarrcl 
about things uncertain.” Very beauti- 
fully he applies the miracle at Cana to 
the reading of the Old Testament. “The 
insipidity vanishes when you bring it to 
the Lord, and what was water becomes 
wine to you. Read all the prophetic 
books without seeing Christ in them, 
and what will you find so insipid and 
flat? See Christ there, and what you 
read becomes not only fragrant but even 
intoxicating.” Of the prophecy in the 
Old Testament he rightly observes that, 
“not only what the prophets say, but 
their life and calling, and the entire 
Jewish kingdom and history, is one 
prophecy—a prophecy we may well call 
great, being of the Great One.” He 
often puts, once for all, in perfect lan- 
guage, a thought that needs repetition 
in every age, as,“ A man will say to me, 
‘Let me understand, that I may believe.’ 
I reply, ‘ Believe, rather, that you may 
understand. For understanding is the 
reward of believing. ” Again, “ You ask 
from God, and say, Lord, give this or 
that to me. What can He give you 


whose hands are filled with other things? 
God wishes to bestow upon you His 
gifts and does not see where He can put 
them.” And, on the same subject : “ God 
withholds His gifts for a time, that you 
may learn greatly to desire great things.” 

In the other duties of his See, his 
genius and his character found abundant 
and congenial exercise. His care for 
the poor was ceaseless and efficient ; he 
built a hospice for strangers; he ran- 
somed captive citizens at the cost of 
sacrificing the church-plate ; he declined 
all gifts made to himself personally; in 
every respect he approved himself un- 
worldly, unselfish, devoted to his fellow- 
men, and to his work in their behalf. 
His reputation for sanctity, learning, 
and wisdom brought upon him “ the care 
of all the Churches.” He became a kind 
of referee for the settlement of difficulties 
that arose in all parts of Christendom. 
This entailed a very serious amount of 
correspondence, and laid upon him the 
still heavier burden of writing upon all 
current questions, and guiding the 
Church Catholic to just decisions on 
controverted points. 

His manner of life at Hippo was as 
simple as it had been at Tagaste. The 
Episcopal palace of Hippo was a quasi- 
monastic house for the accommodation of 
the clergy, and for the training of aspl- 
rants to the ministry. No woman lived 
in it, and such women as had occasion to 
consult him were received in presence 
of others. He visited only the sick and 
the widows and the orphans among his 
own people; and he never dined out. 
His own table had no silver on it, save 
the spoons; the dishes were of wood 
or common ware. Meat was provided 
when guests were present; on ordinary 
occasions the diet, in accordance with 
common usage, was vegetarian. On the 
table were engraved the words: “ There 
is nu place at this table for any ome who 
loves scandal.” And one who lived 
forty years with Augustine tells us he 
had seen him ask bishops who were 
transgressing this rule, whether these 
words were to be deleted, and had heard 
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him threaten to retire to his own room 
rather than hear such conversation. To 
put a stop to the almost invincible 
Oriental habit of interlarding the talk 
with the name of God, he also made a 
rule that whoever used an oath should 
forfeit one glass of wine of the regular 
number allotted to each. His dress was 
the plain monk’s frock he had always 
worn, and when some of his people pre- 
sented him with more ornate vestments, 
he declined to wear them, and intimated 
from the pulpit that as he and his 
brethren of the clergy had all things in 
common, he could wear only what they 
also could wear, and that if costly robes 
were again sent him, he would sell them 
for behoof of the poor. 


X. 
AUGUSTINE AS A WRITER. 


But itis as a writer that Augustine has 
acquired so commanding an influence. 
All his works were elicited by the exi- 
gencies of his own day, but as it was in his 
day that the deepest questions regarding 
man’s nature and his relation to God first 
came up for thorough discussion, his mind 
formed the mould into which the beliefs 
of the Church were cast. But that 
which may be accepted as his greatest 
single work, The City of God, was evoked 
not by a theological so much as by a 
political crisis. In the year of our 
Lord 410, after many centuries of un- 
rivalled empire, Rome fell. It is diffi- 
cult for us to appreciate the shock which 
was thus communicated from centre to 
circumference of the whole known world. 
Christians were at one with Pagans 
m their sorrow and alarm at this catas- 
trophe. Augustine seized the oppor- 
tunity of directing men’s gaze to that 
cty which was destined to include all 
nations under its rule, to unite all in 
aà greater than Roman citizenship, and 
to be as permanent as the race. He 
teaches men to take wider views of 
history, and shows them how from the 
beginning this city of God had been 
silently gathering strength alongside 


of the kingdoms of this world. The 
plan ‘of the work is thus a really grand 
conception, and the wide and multifarious 
knowledge and firmness of touch with 
which the plan is carried out cannot but 
command the reader's admiration. It 
has been called an encyclopedia of the 
5th century; and certainly as a store- 
house of the ideas which were influencing 
that age, and of facts bearing on the 
religion and history of Rome, it has no 
equal. There are no doubt many weari- 
some chapters, many passages which 
seem wasted on the discussion of absurd 
and frivolous opinions, but as a critic 
has said of another work, “It is one 
of the seminal books in the history 
of literature, and of such books the 
worth resides less in the parts than in 
the whole.” If any one asked what 
single work of Augustine exhibits most 
fully his learning, a breadth of intelli- 
gence and sympathy, the views which 
governed his theological thinking, his 
skill as a reasoner and his eloquence, his 
devotional fecling and interest in a 
human affairs, the answer could only be, 
The City of God. So undoubted a judge 
as the late Mr. Davison, of Oriel College, 
considered it “the most temperate, exact 
and judicious of all his works; the 
least infected cither with the violence of 
acrimonious controversy, or the license 
of a popular and fanciful abuse of argu- 
ment. As such it probably contains the 
truest expression of his opinions, and 
those opinions such as will be most 
satisfactory to others. For a monument 
of Christian learning and reasoning, it 
is clearly among the most valuable re- 
mains of the Primitive Church.” Augus- 
tine himself would probably have con- 
curred in this estimate, for he devoted to 
this work thirteen of the maturest years 
of his life, working at it from his fifty- 
ninth to his seventy-second year. 

The immediate effect of the publica- 
tion of The City of God was to quiet 
men’s minds and inspire them with 
courage to face the grave political dis- 
aster which had fallen upon them. By 
the attitude taken up by Augustine 
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towards Rome on the one hand, and the 
Barbarians on the other, the conse- 
quences of the invasion were in many 
respects mitigated, and the Church re- 
tained throughout the Dark Ages much 
of the respect she now won by her 
courageous and equitable demeanour. 
The position of Augustine may be recog- 
nised in the following: “I know that 
some say of me that I should say nothing 
about Rome. God forbid that I should 
insult Rome. Had we not many brethren 
in the city? Can we not still count 
many there? Has not a great part of 
the city of God which is sojourning on 
earth its place there? What can I say 
then, when I resolve not to be silent, 
except that it is false that our Christ 
has ruined Rome and that she was bettor 
guarded by her gods of wood and stone ? 
Long ago Alexandria lost her false gods, 
long ago did Constantinople give up 
hers, and, nevertheless, reconstructed by 
a Christian Emperor, she has increased 
and still increases. She stands and will 
stand as long as God has determined, 
for even to that Christian city we can 
promise no eternal existence.” Such 
passages exhibit the perfect sanity of 
Augustine’s conceptions regarding God’s 
government of nations—a sanity which, 
combined with wide historical knowledge, 
fitted him to write this earliest philo- 
sophy of history. 


XI. 
THE MANICHÆAN HERESY. 


It has sometimes been thought that as 
a controversialist Augustine appears to 
most advantage in his writings and 
discussions against the Manichæans. 
His nine years’ personal experience of 
that system made him thoroughly earnest 
and sympathetic in his efforts to disen- 
tangle other men from its snares, and 
also furnished him with the knowledge 
requisite for this task. But it will 
scarcely be doubted by those who are 
intimately acquainted with his writings, 
that his strength appears rather in the 
Pelagian controversy. His knowledge 


of Scripture and his logical acuteness 
availed him more in combating men 
who fought with the same weapons, 
than in dealing with a system which 
threw around its positions the mist of 
Gnostic speculations, or veiled its doc- 
trine under a grotesque mythology, or 
based itself on a cosmogony too fantastic 
for a Western mind to tolerate. But 
however Augustine may have miscon- 
ceived the strange forms in which this 
system was presented, there is no doubt 
that he comprehended and demolished 
its fundamental principles; that he did 
so as @ necessary step in his own 
personal search for the truth; and that 
in doing so he gained possession vitally 
and permanently of ideas and principles 
which subsequently entered into all he 
thought and wrote. In finding his way 
out of the obscure region into which 
Manichæism had led him, he once for all 
ascertained the spiritual nature of God, 
and the true relation subsisting between 
the Supreme Spirit and man; he formed 
his opinion regarding the respective 
provinces of reason and faith, discovered 
the true connection between the Old 
and New Testaments, and perceived 
that the root of all evil was to be found 
in the created will. 

Mani, Manes, or Manicheus was born 
—if we adopt the conclusions of the most 
learned of his biographers—in Carcub, 
a town of Chaldwa, in the year 240 a.D. 
He belonged to a Magian family, and 
while still a youth won a distinguished 
place among the Persian sages. He 
was master of all the lore peculiar to 
his class, and was, besides, so proficient 
a mathematician and geographer, that 
he was able to construct a globe. He 
was a skilful musician, and had some 
knowledge of the Greek language—an 
accomplishment rare among his country- 
men. But his fame, and even his 
ultimate popularity and success as & 
teacher, were due in great measure to 
his skill in painting, which was so 
considerable, that in Persia he was 
known as “Mani the Painter.” His 
disposition was ardent and lively, yet 
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patient and sclf-rcstrained. His appear- 
ance was striking, as he wore the usu 
dress of the Persian sage; the high-soled 
shoes, the one red, the other green; the 
mantle of azure blue that changed colour 
as he moved; the ebony staff in his right 
hand, and the Babylonish book under his 
leftarm. While stilla young man Manes 
was ordained as a Christian presbyter, 
and distinguished himself in that capa- 
city by his knowledge of Scripture and 
by the zeal with which he discharged 
his sacred functions. But his anxiety 
to retain the good he found in all 
systems of philosophy and religion, led 
him to adopt an eclectic creed which 
disguised and perverted the fundamental 
truths of Christianity. This creed he 
published in an illustrated volume named 
Erteng, which was known as his Gospel. 
After various fortunes he perished as 
a martyr to his beliefs. The mode of 
his death is uncertain, but there seems 
little doubt that his skin was filled 
with chaff and hung up in terrorem. 
This occurred in the year 277, and the 
anniversary was observed as the great 
religious festival of the Manicheans. 

The basis of Mani’s system was the 
dualism on which so much of Oriental 
philosophy rests. God and matter, light 
and darkness, good and evil, were con- 
sidered eternal and irreconcilable princi- 
ples. The kingdom of darkness, according 
to Mani, invaded the kingdom of light, 
and though repulsed, yet succceded in 
carrying captive some particles of light. 
The object of the present strife between 
the two kingdoms is the redemption of 
these particles which are now imprisoned 
in matter. Christ is the primal cffluence 
of Light, and has His dwelling in the 
sun. He descended to contest with the 
powers of darkness on earth, and for this 
purpose assumed a human form in ap- 
pearance. This form was, however, a 
phantom. “ The light touched not the 
substance of flesh, but was only shaded 
with a likeness and form of flesh.” The 
Gospel of Jesus is completed by the 
Gospel of Mani, who is the Paraclete 
promised by Jesus. 


Augustine, although sometimes bring- 
ing serious charges against the morality 
of the Manichxans, yet on the whole 
seems willing to acknowledge that in 
life they were pure and simple. In 
worship they adhered to Zoroastrian 
simplicity, disdaining temples and altars 
and elaborate ceremonial. “A mind 
well cultivated,” said Faustus, “I hold 
to be the true altar, and pure and simple 
prayers to be the true way of paying 
Divine honours.” In prayer they turned 
towards the sun as the dwelling-place 
of Christ. They observed the Lord’s 
Day and the Sacraments of baptism and 
the Eucharist. 

In opposing the Manicheans Augus- 
tine developed his views regarding the 
connection of God with the evil of the 
world. All that came from the hand of 
God was good; every nature was good; — 
but evil was not a nature, but was 
a violation of nature, or a defect or 
corruption of nature. These are the 
lines on which he uniformly builds 
his justification of God in His relation 
to the world and its evil. On other 
questions of permanent interest, such as 
the “ moral difficulties of the Old Testa- 
ment,” much light may be derived from 
Augustine's book against Faustus. 

Augustine, as a young enquirer, had 
felt these difficulties seriously, and the 
Manicheeans with whom he was thrown 
in contact made the most of them. The 
various evil actions which are recorded 
of some of the servants of God, scemed 
to them sufficient reason to reject the 
books in which such conduct seemed to 
be sanctioned. In reading the super- 
ficial and violent objections of Faustus 
one might suppose he was listening to 
Colonel Ingersoll. The same instances 
are cited, the same inferences drawn. 
In the reply of Augustine there is im- 
plicitly contained the germ of all solid 
defence of the Old Testament. He is, in 
the first place, careful to show that 
Scripture does not approve or sanction 
the evil actions it records. ‘The mis- 
take of Faustus,” he says, “and of 
Manicheism generally, is in supposing 
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that these objections prove anything 
against us, as if our reverence for 
Scripture, and our profession of regard 
for its authority, bound us to approve 
of all the evil actions mentioned in it; 
whereas the greater our homage for the 
Scripture, the more decided must be our 
e E of what the truth of 
Scripturo itself teaches us to condemn. 
,. . The sacred record, like a faithful 
mirror, has no flattery in its portraits, 
and either itself passes sentence upon 
human actions as worthy of approval or 
disapproval, or leaves the reader to do 


In reply to more serious objections, 
such as those based on the wars of Israel, 
he emphasises the great principle that 
God varies the lesson to suit the times ; 
that a training was given to God’s people 
throughout their history, and that what 
was suitable at one stage is unsuitable at 
another. 

XII. 


THE DONATIST SCHISM. 


The Donatist schism was a more 
serious danger to the Church of Augus- 
tine’s day than even the Manichiean 
heresy. ‘This schism was the indirect 
result of the persecution under Diocle- 
tian. One of the elements of that perse- 
cution was the demand that the Chris- 
tians should give up their sacred books 
to be destroyed. Those who did so were 
branded as Traditores by the more 
severe and unflinching party in the 
Church. This distinction cleft the 
Chureh into two parties, a Latitudinarian 
or Moderate, and a Puritan party. In 
311, while the wounds made by the 
persecution were yet green, Cecilian, a 
traditor, was raised to the important See 
of Carthage. The Puritan party declared 
his consecration invalid, on the ground 
that Felix of Aptunga, the bishop who 
had consecrated him, had been a traditor. 
They accordingly chose a rival bishop, 
Majorinus, who was shortly succeeded by 
Donatus. By their claim of superior 
purity the party gained rapidly in 
numbers; and acting upon the advice of 


another Donatus, Bishop of Casæ Nigra, 


they accused Ceecilian before the Em- 
peror Constantine, “thus setting the 
first precedent for referring a spiritual 
cause to the decision of a civil magis- 
trate.” The imperial decision was in 
favour of Cecilian, and severe laws were 
directed against the schismatics. This, 
as usual, served only to confirm their 
obstinacy and add to their éclat. It 
also provoked them to retaliation, and 
in Augustine’s time bands of Circum- 
celliones, Donatist partisans, armed with 
clubs, which they called Israels, made 
their country the unhappy scene of the 
worst of civil wars, and the African Church 
a scandal to Christendom. Augustine 
himself was more than once waylaid by 
these miscreants, and though he escaped 
with his life, others were not so fortunate. 
As carly as the time of his ordination, 
tho attention of Augustine was strongly 
turned towards the Donatists; for at 
that time they were a majority in 
Hippo, and their bishop prohibited his 
people from even baking for their 
Catholic neighbours. The point at issue 
of course was, which is the true Church, 
the Donatist or the Catholic? And this 
led to more careful scrutiny than hither- 
to had been made of the charaeteristics 
or “notes” of the true Church. The 
Donatists urged that certainly holiness 
was not only a note, but the essential 
note of the Church, and that this was to 
be seen with them. The Catholic party, 
they affirmed, by admitting those who 
had shown themselves weak and un- 
faithful in the day of trial, had forfeited 
their claim to be a pure and holy 
Church. To this Augustine replied, not 
by denying that holiness was an essen- 
tial mark of the Church, but by denying 
the Donatist definition of holiness, and 
by showing that true holiness belonged 
rather to the Catholics than to the 
Donatists. The strength of his argu- 
ment against this schism lay, however, 
in the clearness with which he brought 
out that the Lord Himself expected 
that His Church while in this world 
would present a mixed appearance. 
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Ho referred his opponents to the 
Parables of the Tares and the Net to 
convince them that the purity which 
shall characterise the Church hereafter 
is not to be looked for here. ‘“ The 
Donatists wished to make the Church, 
in its visible form and historic mani- 
festation, identical and co - extensive 
with the true Church which the Lord 
knoweth and not man. Augustine also 
affirmed the identity of the Church now 
existing with the final and glorious 
Church; but he denied that the two 
were co-extensive. For now the Church 
is clogged with certain accretions, which 
shall hereafter be shown not to belong, 
and never to have belonged to it.” 


XIII. 
THE PELAGIAN CONTROVERSY. 


Pelagius was a British monk, who 
found his way to Rome about the close 
of the 4th century. Being a man of 
blameless life and sincere Christian 
feeling, he was shocked with the im- 
morality, laxity, and formalism he 
found prevalent there, both among 
clergy and laity. Though himself never 
in clerical orders, he felt impelled to do 
what be could to raise the tone of 
Christian society. And finding that his 
remonstrances were met by the plea of 
man’s inability to live a holy and perfect 
life, he proceeded to remove this plea 
by affirming that human nature can ac- 
complish all that is required ofit. Unless, 
he said, men had the power to please 
God, it was vain for Him to express His 
will. “I can, because I ought,” was his 
motto; and he saw that unless men 
helieved they were capable of virtue, 
they would make no effort to attain it. 
He was thus led to ascribe too much 
to human ability, and to restrict the 
operation of Divine grace. 

Starting from the idea that “ability 
limits obligation,” and resolved that men 
should feel their responsibility, Pelagius 
insisted that man has a natural ability 
to do all that God commands, and that 
there can be no sin where the will is not 


free to choose good or evil. He taught 
that men are born characterless, none 
the worse for the sin of Adam, without 
bias either to right or wrong; and ke 
believed that there was no true freedom 
of the will where there was not at each 
moment freedom to choose good or evil. 
Sometimes he used the word “ grace” in 
a sense that seemed orthodox; but on a 
close inspection and comparison of his 
various utterances regarding man’s 
natural state, and the grace he receives 
from God, it becomes apparent that with 
him grace was not the determining ele- 
ment in salvation. He allowed to grace 
everything but the initial determining 
movement towards salvation. He as- 
cribed to the unassisted human will power 
to accept and use the proffered salvation 
or grace of God. 

It was in opposing Pelagius that 
Augustine developed the doctrines of 
grace, and impressed upon the mind of 
the Church that system of truth which 
is known as Augustinianism. The key- 
note of this system is his celebrated 
saying: “It is not the human will 
which by its liberty secures grace; but 
it is grace which secures (or bestows) 
liberty.” Man, according to Augustine, 
is unable of himself to will anything 
good. He cannot, without assistance, 
even accept the grace God offers to him. 
He is entirely dependent on God for 
deliverance from evil. Regeneration is 
wholly God's work. This was to 
Augustine the one reality on which ho 
could build. He was conscious of his 
own sinfulness and of his own inability. 
He was convinced that salvation must 
be wholly of God, and not dependent 
upon human will. And if so, then all 
his other peculiar doctrines resulted as 
necessary corollaries. If the salvation 
of the individual was God’s work, then 
God must have decreed this work, in 
common with all His other works, which 
are all eternally decreed and not suddenly 
suggested to the eternal mind. It 
follows further, that the salvation of 
those who are thus predestinated will be 
infallibly secured, depending, as their 
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salvation does, upon God and His eternal 
purpose. ‘They cannot miss the end to 
which God destines them; the doctrine 
of “final perseverance” is a necessary 
consequence of predestination, as pre- 
destination is a necessary consequence 
of original sin and free grace. Still 
further it follows that as God decrees 
the end He decrees also the means 
requisite to attain the end, and, there- 
fore, renewal of will, holiness of cha- 
racter and life must appear in all the 
elect. 

These doctrines, which are substan- 
tially the same as those which are known 
as Calvinistic, and which formed the 
back-bone of the Puritan theology, as 
represented by such names as Owen and 
Goodwin, and embodied in the West- 
mister Confession of Faith, have not all 
been accepted by all evangelical Chris- 
tians in modern times. It is probablo 
that men will always disagree on points 
respecting the co-operation of the Divine 
and human will; and perhaps the utmost 
the Church can look for is that minor 
differences should not be allowed to 
create bitterness and discord among those 
who agree that the grace of God is free, 
and that Christ is to be preached to all. 


AIV. 
HIS DEATH. 


Augustine's last days were embittered 
by public disaster. How the Vandals ot 


Genscric gained a footing in Africa, and: 


how Augustine’s noble but ill-fated 
friend Boniface was besieged by them in 
Hippo, has been told by Gibbon. As 
the flood of barbarians advanced, it swept 
away much that the Bishop of Hippo had 
loved and laboured for. But his spirit 
boreupagainstthis ill-fortune unsubdued, 
and helped to impart courage to lesser 
souls. Even after the hesieging army 
had invested Hippo, its Bishop, though 
now in his seventy-sixth year, remained 


at his post, not unsympathetic, as some 
great thinkers have been, but yet pursu- 
ing his studies, and writing to the last. 
Three months after the commencement 
of the siege he was seized with fever, 
which compelled him to keep his bed, 
and recognising that his end was ap- 
proaching, he desired that tho penitential 
Psalms might be written in largo cha- 
racters and hung where his eye might 
rest upon them, and begging that his 
last days might not be disturbed, he 
passed away in solitary and humble 
communion with the God he had s 
vehemently adored, and so devotedly 
served. 

No thqologian has exercised so great 
an E E eS as Augustine. The greatest 
of the mediæval schoolmen and the 
leading reformers were alike his pupils. 
His intellect was at once comprehensive 
and acute; and it was propelled by a 
spirit of unflagging intensity and ardour, 
while it wielded as its instrument a 
style peculiarly his own and eminently 
effective. He possessed the intelligent 
and creative eloquence which expands 
language to ampler meanings, and com- 
pels it to a flexibility which fits into 
every turn of feeling and cranny of 
thought. He never passes from a 
thought till he has fitted it with its 
final and best expression. Often, indeed, 
it is with prolix labour he arrives at 
this, but he always does arrive at it, and 
with one brilliant saying, that makes 
further discussion superfluous, he wipes 
out the memory of pages of sterile 
argument. And even the most wean- 
some of his pages are to some extent 
redeemed by the earnest personal pre- 
sence that shines through them. And 
happily his character reflected the ` 
truth and efficacy of the doctrines he 
expounded. His life and his writings 
alike breathe an enthusiasm for God and 


His grace. 
Marcus Dons, M.A., D.D. 
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I. 


Dersiperius Erasmus, as he called himself, 
was born at Rotterdam on the night of 
the 27th of October, 1467. His father’s 
name was Gerard, which in the Dutch 
language means beloved, and as it was 
the fashion of the day for a scholar to 
bear a learned name, Gerard was trans- 
lated by the son into the Greek equiva- 
lents, Erasmus. His father was a native 
of Tergouw, and his mother, whose name 
was Margaret, was the daughter of a 
physician of Zevenbergen in Braban. 
They were never joined in wedlock, 
owing to the opposition of Gerard's 
father, who was determined that his son 
should enter the priesthood, although 
the latter was averse to the vocation. 
On the birth of Erasmus, who was the 
second child whom Margaret had born 
to him, Gerard left home and travelled 
to Rome, where he earned a livelihood 
by copying manuscripts. While in 
Rome the tidings reached him that 
Margaret was dead. Overwhelmed with 
ericf and remorse, at an event which he 
regarded as a punishment for his sins, he 
resolved to take the step which had 
formerly been so distasteful to him. Ie 
returned to Holland an ordained priest, 
but found the mother of his children 
alive and well, his father having pur- 
posely deceived him by a false report. 
Gerard and Margaret proved faithful 
and affectionate parents to their two 
sons. Erasmus was sent to school, first 
in Tergouw, afterwards in Utrecht, 
where he filled a place in the Cathedral 
choir, and lastly in Deventer, where he 
attended a celebrated school, belong- 
ing to the “ Brothers of the Common 
Life.” There ho made rapid progress, 
and was regarded as an infant prodigy 
by his teachers. But while he and his 
brother Peter were still quite young, his 


parents died, first the mother and after- 
wards the father, and the boys were 
left alone in the world. Their father 
had left a little property, which he com- 
mitted, along with the care of his sons, 
to three guardians. One of the guardians, 
a schovlinaster of the name of Winckel, 
was of opinion that the guardians could 
best discharge their duty to the boys by 
placing them in a monastery, aud the 
other guardians did not oppose hin. 
But they met with unexpected opposi- 
tion frum the younger boy, who loved 
the bright world, and steadfastly re- 
fused to enter the school, which was 
designed to prepare him for the monas- 
tery; and he persuaded his elder brother 
to join with him in the opposition. For 
atime threats and blandishments alike 
failed; but at length, wearied out by the 
persecutions of their guardians, the boys 
reluctantly yielded. They entered the 
Augustinian House of Steyn, and in due 
time took the irrevocable vow by which 
the world was renounced. 

Erasmus entered the monastery m a 
very different spirit from Luther. But 
in one respect the result was the same. 
His residence in the Augustinian monas- 
tery mado him a life-long enemy of 
monks and of monastic religion, The 
bright, clever youth despised the monks 
among whom he had to live. They were 
superstitious, and observed carefully all 
the prayers and fasts, but they were al=: 
drunken and dissolute, and Erasmus wis 
far too quick-witted to feel any respect 
for such a piety. They, on the other 
hand, looked with suspicion upon the 
young monk who was sọ devoted t> 
Latin -books and secular studies, ani 
considered him almost a pagan. Finding . 
himself in ‘an atmosphere so uncos 
genial, Erasmus gave himself to study. 
He read much and wrote much, both in 
prose and verse, and laid the foundatiens 
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of that wonderful Latin style which 
was torender him the literary dictator 
of Europe. But he appears to have 
received no Wholesome religious impres- 
sions in the monastery, but rather a 
contempt for all religious profession, 
which he never altogether lost. 

He was especially impressed by the 
effect of the monastic life upon the charac- 
ter, even of those monks against whom 
no special vices could be alleged. They 
were without that charity which always 
appeared to him as the true test of a 
Christian character—more morose and 
malignant than the dwellers in the out- 
side world. In one of the most famous 
of his works, ‘‘ The Praise of Folly,” he 
draws a picture of the appearance of the 
menks before Christ at the Day of Judg- 
ment. They come before the Judge, 
hearing with them evidences of their 
monastic austerities, and of their careful 
olxervance of all ceremonies. But the 
Judge says to them, “ What new Jews 
are these? I left you one law, but you 
sem to have forgotten it. I promised 
the inheritance of My Father's kingdom, 
not to hoods, prayers, or fasts, but to the 
works of charity.” 


II. 
OUTSIDE THE MONASTERY, 


Frasmus remained in the monastery 
until he was twenty-four years of age. 
At the close of that time a door of escape 
was opened to him, of which he gladly 
availed himself. The Bishop of Cambray 
iutended to pay a visit to Rome, and 
desired a scholar to act as his secretary. 
The Prior of the convent recommended 
Erasmus, and he took service under the 
Bishop. The Bishop did not go to Rome 
as he had proposed, nor did he pay with 
regularity his pension which he had 
promised; and -Erasmus left Cambray 
and went to Paris. He spent some years 
there, studying at the University, while 
he supported himself by taking pupils. 
The early years of a friendless scholar 
arc usually full of hardships and priva- 
tions; but privation was an expericnce 


almost unknown to Erasmus. Outward 
circumstances were against him, and it 
seemed unlikely that a low-born Dutch 
monk would ever find his way into the 
learned and courtly circles in which he 
desired to move. But the low-born 
monk was gifted with powers which 
enabled him to overcome all his disad- 
vantages. He was able to fascinate 
every one whom he cared to gain, by 
means of his wise and witty talk. 
Among his pupils at Paris were two 
young Englishmen, Lord Mountjoy and 
Thomas Grey, the son of the Marquis of 
Dorset. These young men became much 
attached to him, and he appears to have 
been one of the most charming of tutors. 
He has left an account of the golden 
days which he spent with his pupils on 
the banks of the Seine, while he enter- 
tained them with stories from the classics, 
and endeavoured to inspire them with 
his own love for letters. Erasmus was 
not slow to avail himself of the kindly 
regard in which he was held by his 
friends and pupils. Lord Mountjoy con- 
ferred a pension upon him, and it was 
the first of the many pensions which he 
enjoyed. Bishops, kings, and emperors, 
and a multitude of private friends from 
time to time contributed to his support. 
The gifts came in the forms of pensions, 
or presents of money, of valuable rings, 
or silver plate, and Erasmus was never 
unwilling to receive them. He is not to 
be blamed; for in those days a scholar 
could not live except by the bounty of 
the great. But it is impossible to acquit 
Erasmus of a certain meanness of charac- 
ter. Not that he was a miser. He was 
always ready to help a scholar poorer 
than himself, but no one can read his 
letters without feeling that he was 
greedy for money, and unscrupulous in 
the use of flattery when he thought that 
it would open the purse-strings of his 

wealthy patrons. 
JIT. 

ERASMUS IN ENGLAND. 

After spending some years in Paris, 
Erasmus went with Lord Mountjoy to 
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England. He paid a visit to Oxford, 
where he made the acquaintance of 
Thomas More, the future Lord Chan- 
cellor of England. More and Erasmus 
were kindred spirits, and they at once 
became friends. At Oxford, Erasmus 
met also with John Colet, who was after- 
wards Dean of St. Paul’s, and the founder 
of St. Paul’s School. Colet was a man 
of gentle manners, and of most pure life, 
whose goodness impressed all who 
came within the sphere of his influence. 
Erasmus, who was always ready to 
reverence genuine goodness, conceived a 
great affection for Colet, which was 
warmly returned by the Oxford scholar. 
Colet was the advocate and representa- 
tive in Oxford of Scriptural divinity, as 
opposed to the divinity of the schools, 
and was delivering a course of lectures 
on the Epistles of St. Paul. It is pro- 
bable that his intercourse with Colet 
in Oxford deepened the interest of 
Erasmus in Scripture, and showed 
him that the study of divinity did not 
necessarily mean a discussion of those 
barren and unprofitable questions from 
which he had hitherto turned away with 
disgust. Colet formed such a high 
estimate of the gifts and learning of 
Erasmus that he endeavoured to per- 
suade him to remain in Oxford, and to 
give a course of lectures on the Old 
Testament, such as he himself was 
giving on the New Testament. Erasmus 
liked Oxford and England, and found 
great pleasure in the society of the 
learned men in Oxford, but he would 
not part with his liberty. He excused 
himself by saying that he was not yet 
sufficiently learned to take upon himself 
the office of a public teacher. Through- 
out life Erasmus retained a warm re- 
gard for Colet. He wrote a letter after 
C'olet’s death to Dr. Jonas of Wittenberg, 
in which he paid a graceful tribute to the 
memory of his Oxford friend. Te de- 
scribed him as one of the best Christians 
he had ever known. Only one other man 
he said deserved to be placed beside 
Colet, Jehan Vitrier of St. Omer. Com- 
pared with Vitrier and Colect all other 


Christians whom ho had known ap- 
peared imperfect. “If you take my 
word for it, Jonas,” he wrote, “ you will 
not hesitate to enrol these two in the 
Calendar of Saints, though no Pope 
should ever canonize them.’ Colet was 
probably the first scholar whom Erasmus 
had met who was devoted alike to letters 
and to divinity. He was a student of 
the English poets, and was accustomed 
to say that the true way to learn to 
write, was not to study the rules of 
grammarians, but to read the best writers. 
From Oxford Erasmus went to Londen, 
and he became as great a favourite in 
the courtly circles of the metropolis as 
he had been in the academic society of 
Oxford. He wrote to a friend that he 
had learned to ride and to hunt, aud to 
make as good a bow as any courtier, and 
all, he adds, “in spite of nature.” The 
natural disadvantages of Erasmus were 
not so great as he would have his friends 
to believe. He was always a man of 
very interesting appearance, with a 
countenance full of acuteness and intelli- 
gence, and in his youth he was handsome. 
His hair was fair; and he spoke very 
heautifully, pronouncing the words with 
great accuracy. 
IV. 


ERASMUS WRITES ON PRACTICAL RELIGION, 


Early in the year 1500 Erasmus left 
England, in which he had spent a year 
and a half, and returned to Paris. He 
remained there for about six years, 
spending much time in the study of 
Greek, which was the new learning 
which all liberal-minded scholars were 
then intent upon acquiring. He paid 
occasional visits to the Low Countries, 
and sojourned on several occasions in 
the castle of Torenhens, the residence 
of the Marchioness of Vere. Erasmus 
received much kindness and many gifts 
from this lady, and met agreeable society 
in her castle. During one of his visits 
to Torenhens Erasmus met with 4 
military officer, with whom he became 
intimate. The officer was a man of 
intelligence, but notorious for his dis- 
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solute life. His wife, who was a woman 
of deep piety, observing the influence 
which the witty scholar had obtained 
over her husband, begged Erasmus to 
commit some religious counsels to 
writing for the use of her husband. 
Erasmus complied with her request, 
and the counsels, originally written at 
her request, were the basis of the 
Enchiridion Militis Christiani, or “ Hand- 
book of the Christian Soldier.” This book 
gives us a welcome glimpse of the re- 
ligious views of Erasmus, of which, 
until this time, we know very little. 
The “ Handbook” shows that although 
Erasmus had turned away from monastic 
piety he had found in the New Testa- 
ment another religion, at once holy and 
practical. He represents Christian life 
as a warfare, in which the Christian 
suldier wars against the flesh and the 
devil under his Captain Christ. It is a 
warfare in which no one can afford to be 
careless, but in which none need despair 
of victory. In the description of the 
armour of the Christian he shows that 
he had completely rid himself of all 
Roman superstition, and had already 
reached the Protestant conception of 
religion. He dwells on the necessity 
and the benefits of prayer, but cautions 
against vain repetitions, and defines the 
essence of prayer as the earnest desire of 
the soul. He dwells much upon the im- 
portance of the Scriptures for Christian 
life. They are the living waters which, 
when they overflow the soul, make it 
blossom in moral fruitfulness; but in 
order to derive benefit from them they 
must ever be approached in a spirit of 
reverence and humility. While Eras- 
mus speaks with the greatest reverence 
of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
he points out that it will avail nothing, 
if the partaker does not become a true 
partaker of the Spirit of Christ. “ You 
may communicate often,” he writes, “ but 
if you live only for yourself, and have 
no feeling for another’s afflictions, your 
receiving the Sacrament is but a carnal 
act. Butif you become what that holy 
rite signifies--one spirit and one body 


with Christ—then you area living mem- 
ber of His Church.” Of pilgrimages, the 
worship of relics and of images, Erasmus 
speaks with disapproval. Instead of 
worshipping the bones of St. Paul it 
would be better, he says, if men would 
gaze at the soul of St. Paul as it looks 
forth at them from his Epistles; and 
Christ’s image in the Gospels is more 
beautiful and worthy of reverence than 
any image of Him which the hand of 
man ever fashioned. 

One of the most striking chapters in 
the book is that entitled “Christ the 
Pattern,’ in which he shows that we 
must not make great men, or even high 
ecclesiastics, our patterns, nor do things 
becauso they have dono them, for Christ 
alone ought to be the standard by which 
we form our moral estimates of men and 
practices, To look, he says, at the ex- 
amples given even in the professing 
Christian world is only misleading, for, 
from what there is to be seen, we should 
judge that Christ came in vain, or that 
Christianity is different from that which 
it appears to be in the pages of the New 
Testament. The strong feeling which 
Erasmus always had in regard to the 
careful moral training of the young 
appears in the Manual. Let parents, he 
says, who are Christians, not utter words 
before their children which give the lie 
to their faith. Let not the Christian 
mother indulge in unreasonable grief 
after bereavement, and let the father 
beware of praising before his children 
the man who has made a fortune by 
doubtful means. 

Some of the friends of Erasmus were 
rather surprised when they read the grave 
and earnest counsels to practical religion 
of the witty scholar. One of his friends 
frankly told him that he found more 
sanctity in the book than he had ever 
found in the author. Erasmus, who re- 
cords the remark, says it hurt him a 
little, for he was conscious that his ex- 
ample did not always correspond with 
his precepts; but he adds, there is 
some goodness in wishing to be pious. 
During his life, and quite as much since 
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his death, Erasmus has got less credit 
for personal piety than is his due. His 
constant flow of merry wit, his frankness 
about himself, and his ready avowal of 
motives, not always the highest, and his 
reluctance to make a high profession, 
often concealed from men the under- 
current of genuine piety, and the desire 
to make men better, which were the true 
inspiration of his labours, and which were 
not without their influence upon his 
lighter words, in which those who looked 
no deeper than the surface could see no- 
thing but jests. Ho was one of those 
men who scemed to take as much pains 
to make himself seem worse than he was, 
as most men take to make themselves 
appear better. 
V. 
JOURNEYS TO ROME AND ENGLAND. 


Erasinng seldom remained for long in 
one place. His journeys were often oc- 
casioned by his desire for knowledge, 
for in those days it was more needful for 
the scholar to travel than at present; 
but often wo can assign no reason for 
them but love of change. He paid 
several visits to England, besides the 
visit to which we have alluded. In the 
year 1507 he paid a visit to Italy, which 
he had long wished to sce. It was the 
chief seat of the learning of the world 
at this period, and Erasmus was anxious 
to converse with the great scholars of 
whom he had heard so much. He crossed 
the Alps along with the two sons of 
Baptista Boier, the chief physician to 
King Henry VII. Ile had unpleasant 
experiences by the way. The attendant 
of the young men, whose name was 
Clysto, had a quarrel with the courier 
of the King of England, who had been 
sent with the party as their protector. 
They drew swords upon one another; 
and although the quarrel was made up, 
Erasmus lost confidence in them, and 
this made the rest of the journey un- 
pleasant to him. He consoled himself by 
writing a poem on the evils of old age, 
which he wrote on the saddle, and copied 
out at the inns where he stopped for the 


night. He was not an old man; indeed, 
he was only forty, but his hair was 
white, and he suffered so much from bad 
health, that he regarded himself already 
on the brink of the grave. He remained 
some time in ‘Turin, and the University 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. From Turin he went to 
Bologna, but he found the famous city 
of learning agitated by the fear of an 
ecclesiastical interdict and of siege. 
Julius II., who was more of a soldier 
than of an ecclesiastic, had demanded 
that the leaders of the party opposed to 
him should be expelled from the city; 
and a French army lay at Modena wait- 
ing the word of the Pope to advance 
against the city, which had inenrred the 
displeasure of his Holiness. Erasmus 
left Bologna in haste, for he hated war, 
and he feared danger. He retired to 
Florence. He returned, however, to 
Bologna, when he learned that the danger 
was over, the Pope’s enemies having heen 
expelled. He witnessed the reception of 
the Pope in Bologna, who made a progress 
through the streets with all the pride 
and splendour of an old Roman con- 
queror, and then celebrated mass in the 
Cathedral of San Pettronio. Erasmus, 
who had always a quick sense for the 
contrasts between profession and practice, 
was disgusted with this exhibition of 
pagan pride on the part of the Vicar of 
Christ. Ho met, however, scholars in 
Bologna, in whom he found congenial 
spirits. One of these was a Professor of 
Greek, Paul Bombasius, with whom he 
contracted a life-long friendship. From 
Bologna he went to Venice, where be 
was received with open arms by the 
famous printer Aldus, Erasmus lived 
in the house of Aldus, and he occupied 
the same room with Jerome Aleander, 
who is known in history as one of the 
opponents of Luther. Erasmus and 
Aleander became great fricnds; al- 
though they afterwards became enemies. 
which was not an uncommon occurrence 
in these stormy times. From Venice 
Erasmus removed to Padua. He went 


there at the invitation of Alexander, the 
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young Bishop of St. Andrews and the 
son of James IV. of Scotland. This 
promising young man desired to have 
the assistance of Erasmus in his studies. 
Erasmus taught him Greck and Latin 
composition. The tutor and his royal 
pupil spent many happy days together. 
Alexander was devoted to study, and 
was a devout and gentle youth. Had he 
lived he might have done much for learn- 
ing and religion in Scotland, but his early 
death at the battle of Flodden, by the 
side of his father, disappointed the hopes 
that had been entertained of his future use- 
fulness. In the year 1509 Erasmus went 
to Rome, where he was received with 
much consideration. He was introduced 
to the Cardinal de’ Medici, who after- 
wards became Pope Leo X. Another 
Cardinal, Dominio Grimani, conceived a 
great liking for him, and urged him to 
remain in Rome, where he was sure to 
prosper. But Erasmus, fortunately for 
himself and for the Reformation, did not 
take up his abode in a city where he 
would probably have lost all his German 
earnestness, and too easily have acquired 
the scepticism and the levity of an Italian 
scholar. From Italy he went to England, 
where we find him in the family circle 
of his friend Sir Thomas More. When 
living with More he composed, for a jest, 
what has been truly called “one of the 
most famous satires of the world.” The 
Encomium Moriæ, or “ Praise of Folly,” 
was written in a single week, and was 
suggested by More’s name; but it em- 
bodied the varied experience he had 
gained during his travels, and it shows 
with what keen eyes he had watched 
the game of human life in tho citics 
which he had visited. The speaker in 
the “Praise of Folly” is Folly herself, 
who celebrates her own praises, and 
proves that she is the true mistress of 
the world. The soldier obeys her, and 
the more a man is a fool the better a 
soldier does he make. The huntsman 
obeys her, for, although a knight and 
noble, he spends whole days in perform- 
ing the work of a butcher. Indeed, she 
claims that all classes of men, merchants, 


pocts, scholars, monks, and theologians, 
aro her humble and obedient servants. 
She describes the absurd questions on 
which theologians spend their time ; and 
the inconsistency of the monks with 
their vows and their professions. Even 
the highest ecclesiastics were not spared ; 
and Erasmus evidently remembered his 
Roman experiences, when he wrote that 
if the representatives of Christ had any 
wisdom, they would imitate His poverty, 
toil, and teaching, but that, as Folly says, 
would be very unpleasant; and she 
boasts that they leave all these things 
to Peter and Paul, and spend their days 
in pleasure, or in turning the world up- 
side down by their ambition and their 
wars. 

A man is sometimes allowed to speak 
truths in a jesting fashion which he 
dare not utter without peril in grave 
seriousness. Erasmus knew this well, 
and he never desired to bo a martyr, as 
he said himself, and this was one reason 
why so many of his essays to reform 
men reached them in the form of merry 
jests. The “ Praise of Folly ” was well 
received, even by those who were most 
severely handled. Kings and bishops 
read it with delight, and Leo X. read it 
through from beginning to end. 


VI. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


As Erasmus advanced in years his 
studies became graver, and the works 
which he published, if not so amusing, 
were more valuable contributions to 
Christian literature. On one of his 
many journeys he paid a visit to Basle, 
and made the acquaintance of Froben, 
the famous printer, and from that time 
Froben became a kindly task-master, who 
was always urging him to write for 
his press. Erasmus had published in 
the year 1500 a book called the “ Adages,” 
in which a number of proverbs were 
collected from ancient authors. This 
book was reprinted several times, gener- 
ally with additional matter, and in its 
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final form it was an immense collection 
of the wise and witty savingsof antiquity, 
with many remarks by Erasmus himself, 
in which he applied the witty wisdom of 
antiquity to his own day. It was, at 
the time, a very useful work, and one 
for which Erasmus was well fitted. The 
men of the sixteenth century were eager 
for the wisdom of the ancients, for they 
had little else in the shape of literature. 
But most of the Italian scholars who had 
gone to antiquity for their inspiration, 
had cared little to bring out the useful 
lessons which the ancient writers are 
fitted to teach, and had often dwelt with 
most satisfaction upon that which is least 
worthy of praise. Erasmus went to the 
authors of antiquity in tho spirit of a 
Christian scholar, and his work, which 
had an immense circulation, did much to 
popularise the stores of wit and wisdom 
which were buried in the classics of 
Greece and Rome. Another great work 
which Erasmus undertook, and which 
was published by Froben, was an edition 
of the works of Saint Jerome. This 
enterprise cost him great labour, as it 
was no light task to restore the text of 
so voluminous an author. But Jerome 
was a writer with whom he had much 
in common, and Erasmus may well have 
felt that in giving Jerome to the world 
he was giving almost his own thoughts 
m language not very unlike what he 
himself would have emploved; for Jerome 
had the same enthusiasm for scholarship, 
the same sarcastic ‘tongue which made 
Erasmus so feared by ignorant men, and 
Jerome, like himself, had to fight a 
battle with the dulness and jealousy ot 
those who feared the light. 

The edition of Jeromo was followed 
by a much more important work—the 
most important, indeed, of the sixteenth 
century. On the Ist of March, 1516, 
there was issucd from Froben’s press in 
Basle the first printed edition of the 
Greek Testament, of which Erasmus 
was the editor. For centuries the only 
Bible of the Church had been the Latin 
Vulgate, and most men had forgotten 
that the New Testament Scriptures were 


originally written in Greek. When the 
revival of Letters came beautiful editions 
of the Greek classics were printed at 
Italian printing presses, but no one 
thought of reprinting the Greek New 
Testament. ‘The truth is,” to quote the 
words of Mr. Drummond, in his excellent 
‘Life of Erasmus,’ “ that those who were 
interested in religion cared very little for 
learning, while most of those who were 
interested in learning cared not at all 
for religion. The monks did not wish 
for the Greek Testament, because they 
could not have read it, and if they could, 
would not have trusted it against the 
Latin; and the learned men, of Italy in 
particular, where the greatest number 
of books were printed, did not wish for 
it, because they were not Christians. 
Erasmus, however, differed both from 
the monks and from the learned men. 
He cared for literature, and for religion 
too; and for him was = reserved the 
honour of being the first to give to the 
world an edition of the New Testament 
in Greek.” 

Although: the honour belongs to a 
German land of having issued the first 
printed copy of the Greek Testament, it 
very nearly fell to a country which has 
done little for the promotion of Christian 
learning. At the time the edition of 
Erasmus was published, the New Testa- 
ment had been already printed as part 
of the splendid Complutensian Polyglott, 
which was in preparation under the 
patronage of the learned and pious 
Cardinal Ximenes. It is not altogether 
to the credit of Erasmus and Froben 
that they completed their edition with 
undue haste, and at the expense of 
blunders that might have been avoided, 
in order to anticipate the Spanish edition. 
The edition of Erasmus contained the 
whole of the New Testament in Greek, 
a Latin translation corrected by him. 
and a large number of notes from bs 
pen. Erasmus used, in preparing his 
first edition, five manuscripts. He was 
aware that the most ancient manuscripts 
are usually to be more trusted than those 
of later date, but it was impossible fur 
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him to apply this principle with much 
success owing to the poverty of the 
material to which he had access. A few 
sentences extracted from the Preface to 
the third edition will show the spirit in 
which Erasmus commended the Scrip- 
tures to men. He writes: “The words 
spoken by our Lord and Teacher, Jesus 
Christ, in the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
every one ought to regard as spoken to 
himself: Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
The Saviour of All does not repel from 
Him any condition of men, He invites all 
to His rest, for there are none in this world 
who do not labour under some kind of 
trouble. He promises a glorious thing, 
and makes no mention of any price, but 
only says, Come. Why, then, delay to 
go to Him, Who for our sakes has come 
tous? But some may say, how shall 
we go to Him? We are upon earth, but 
He sitteth high in the Heavens. We 
must, therefore, begin our course thither 
if we would reach Christ. But we have 
not to go forth to unknown regions to 
seck Him. The Word of God is with you, 
in your mouth, and in your hearts. The 
Kingdom of God is within you. The 
Pharisees and the Herodians of old time 
approached to Christ, but the evil men 
departed from Him rather than came to 
Him. No one comes to Christ in true 
fashion, unless he comes with sincere 
faith, and unless he has a soul hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness. Let 
us come to Him as we ought, and there 
is no danger that we shall be turned 
away; for He is present to His own 
now, and more efficaciously than He was 
present to the Jews who saw His form. 
He has left to us His most pure mind in 
the Evangelical andA postolical writings. 
These you can approach as often as you 
wish, with these you can surround your- 
selves. We have the fountains of the 
Saviour, and what can we drink from 
such fountains save salvation? ‘The 
Evangelical and Apostolical writings do 
not require for their understanding the 
aid of thorny sophists, of pertinacious 
reasoners, or of adroit philosophers. All 


that is wanted is a mind elevated in 
Christ, and humble with regard to 
itself.” ‘The book was hailed with 
great satisfaction by all lovers of learn- 
ing in Europe, and passed into several 
editions, which appeared with many 
corrections aud improvements, but it 
excited the wrath of the monks and of 
all who were opposed to progress and 
enlightenment. ‘These men affirmed 
that the Vulgate, the old Bible of the 
Church, was sufficient for all Christians, 
and that the publication of the Greck 
Testament could do nothing but mischief, 
and would unsettle the faith of many. 
The notes of Erasmus were very clever, 
and full of plain speaking, and he lost 
no opportunity of contrasting New Tes- 
tament Christianity with the Christian- 
ity of prelates and monks. A number 
of attacks on the work were published, 
in which Erasmus was charged with 
favouring Arianism, Pelagianism, and 
other heresies. One of the most bitter 
and unscrupulous of his opponents was 
an Englishman, named Edward Lee. 
This “British Viper,” as Erasmus termed 
him, attacked the New Testament of 
Erasmus with great asperity. He espe- 
cially blamed Erasmus for the omission 
of 1 John v. 7, the passage which con- 
tains the reference to the three heavenly 
witnesses. Lee saw in this omission a 
plain proof of the Arianism of the editor, 
and he invoked the Shepherd of the 
Church to awake and execute vengeance 
upon the daring heretic. Erasmus 
replied in a sarcastic vein. He had not 
inserted the passage of the heavenly 
witnesses, he said, because he had found 
it in no Greek manuscript; but he 
promised to insert it in subsequent 
editions, could it be shown that it existed 
in a single Greek manuscript. Lee pro- 
duced a manuscript in which the dis- 
puted text stood; and although. there is 
some reason to suspect that it was a 
forgery, executed under the direction of 
Lee, Erasmus accepted it, and inserted 
the spurious words in his third edition. 
But, however opponents might cavil, 
and although his work was not perfect, 
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Erasmus had performed an inestimable 
service tothe Christian Church by the pub- 
lication of the Greek Testament. Hence- 
forth men were no longer dependent 
upon a New Testament which had Papal 
sanction, and which might, therefore, be 
judged as inferior in authority to the 
Pope, hut they possessed a New Testa- 
ment older than popes and prelates and 
councils, and which reproduced the very 
words of tho first Apostles to which all 
Churchmen had ever professed to be 
subject. 

By his Paraphrase on the New Testa- 
ment, Erasmus made another important 
contribution to Biblical science. He 
began with the Epistles of St. Paul, 
and even scholars acknowledged tho 
great help that his clear paraphrase 
gave to the understanding of the argu- 
ment of the Apostle. He was urged by 
friends to do the same for the Gospels. 
His good sense told him that the story 
of the Gospels required no paraphrase, 
and that to paraphrase them would be 
like lighting a candle at noon-day. But 
at length he acceded to the entreaties of 
his friends, and paraphrased the Gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles. ‘The 
work became very popular, and did 
much to enlighten men’s minds regard- 
ing the true meaning of Scripture, and 
to prepare the way for the Reformation. 
In later times it became so popular in 
England, that an English translation 
was placed in every church beside 
the Bible. A part of the work was 
dedicated to the Emperor Charles V. 
Erasmus writes in this dedication that 
he is aware that some would consider it 
strange to dedicate such a work to a 
secular Prince, and not to a Bishop or 
Abbot; but the Gospel concerns all, and 
a Prince, who is a Defender of the Faith, 
ought to know what he has to defend. 
The Gospels were written for all, and 
ought to be read by all. He adds, that 
he offers him a better and nobler gift 
than those who make him presents of 
rare gems, horses, and dogs for the 
hunt. “ May it be granted to yon, Most 
August Cesar, to wish and to strive 


after those things which are best. May 
you be able to advance and to protect 
your mighty empire without shedding 
human blood, as you have acquired it 
without bloodshed. May your Majesty 
always remember that no war, however 
just the causes for which it is under- 
taken, can be carried on with such 
moderation that it shall not bring in its 
train a whole host of villainies and of 
misfortunes; and that the evils of war 
fall, for the most part, upon the inno- 
cent.” Another portion of the work 
was dedicated to his friend the Roman 
Cardinal Grimani, and to him he speaks 
with the same freedom as to Charles V. 
He addresses Rome, and calls upon her 
to feel prouder of her Apostolic Faith 
than of her remains of ancient super- 
stition, or even ancient literature. “ Ac- 
knowledge,” he continues, “O Roman, 
what Paul has bestowed upon you, that 
you may understand what glories are 
yours to protect. Give heed to his 
admonitions, that you may know what 
you ought to avoid. He preaches a 
faith which has never been so incorrupt. 
He preaches that obedience which can 
transform superstition into religion. 
He summons men from luxury to 
sobriety, from lusts to chastity, from 
discord to concord, and from wars to 
peace. His is the true Roman disposi- 
tion, from which it is a shame to dce- 
generate. But take heed lest your Rome 
degenerate into Babylon.” Although 
the Paraphrase of Erasmus and all his 
writings on the New Testament have 
great merits, he was not without his 
faults as an interpreter of Scripture. 
His mind, acute and rapid in its move- 
ments, quickly caught the meaning ot 
passages, and he expressed it with rare 
perspicuity. But with all its acuteness 
his mind was somewhat shallow; and he 
was apt to turn away from the deeper 
things in Scripture; and to imagine that 
it was hardly worth the pains to attempt 
to unravel mysteries either of thought or 
of deep feeling. He was accustomed to 
say that what is above us is not for ns; 
and he said that the difficulty of the 
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Epistle to the Romans almost exceeded 
its utility. 

While he was preparing these works 
Erasmus resided much at Louvain, which 
was the seat of a famous university. His 
labours had gained him the esteem 
of all the learned men in Europe, and 
princes and high-placed ecclesiastics: did 
him honour. Henry VIII. and Wolsey 
invited him to settle in England, and 
promised him a splendid residence and 
a liberal pension. Francis I. invited 
him to Paris; and the young -Emperor 
Charles V. conferred a pension upon 
him, and offered him a bishopric in 
Sicily: But Erasmus knew himself and 
the Church too well to desire ecclesias- 
tical promotion ; and he was content to 
remain in Louvain, where he was allowed 
to pursue his studies in peace. A curious 
request or command also reached him, 
which he must have received with con- 
siderable amusement. His brethren in 
the Augustinian Convent of Steyn had 
watched the growth of his fame with 
less pride than jealousy; and on ono 
occasion he received a letter from the 
Prior, who rebuked him for his way of 
living, and especially for having left 
off wearing the dress of the Order, and 
urged him to return to the quiet mo- 
nastic retreat in which he would livo 
with less peril to his soul than in the 
wicked world, of which he appeared so 
fond. Erasmus replied that he had not 
been living in a manner to bring dis- 
credit upon his Order. He had lived 
among good and learned men, by whose 
conversation he had derived much im- 
provement, and he had given himself 
to the study of letters, by which he had 
been saved from many vices. His recol- 
lections of the convent, he adds, were 
not of a character to lead him to desire 
to return among his brethren. He re- 
membered silly talk in which there was 
nothing of the spirit of Christianity, 
boisterous drinking-bouts, and a round of 
lifeless ceremonies. Another reason which 
he gives for declining to return, was the 
state of his health, which would not allow 
him to live in the unhealthy convent. 


VII. 


ERASMUS AND LUTHER. 


In the year 1517 Luther began the 
great conflict with Rome, which led to 
the German Reformation, by placing his 
propositions on Indulgences on the door 
of the Castle Church -at Wittenberg. 
The gaze of Christendom was at once 
directed to the bold monk, and men 
began to take sides as friends or enemies 
of the reforming movement. Erasmus 
watched the conflict from his retreat in 


. Louvain; but he found it more difficult 


than most men to decide under which 
banner he should range himself. He 
approved of many of Luther's aims, and 
had been protesting all his life against 
the very evils which Luther denounced. 
Like Luther, he expected a reform of the 
Church to proceed from a return to the 
doctrine and practice of the New Testa- 
ment. But he was essentially a man of 
compromise, and he was too timid and 
irresolute to join in an act of defiance to 
the Church. Moreover, he disliked con- 
troversy, at all events boisterous contro- 
versy, and he felt mo sympathy with 
Luther’s vehemence. On the other hand, 
it was impossible for him to jom the 
party opposed to Luther; for he recog- 
nised in their outcry the same bigotry 
and self-interested motives which had 
opposed his own efforts to reform the 
Church, and to disseminate Christian 
knowledge. Indeed, his old enemies 
recognised so great similarity between 
the writings of Luther and his own, that 
they circulated the rumour that he was 
the secret ringleader of the movement, 
and that Luther was but the vulgar 
spokesman of a more subtle spirit. 
Luther had not much personal sympathy 
with Erasmus, but it was important to 
secure the adhesion of his great name to 
the party of Reform. He wrote an un- 
usually politic letter to Erasmus, in 
which ho thanked him for the great 
benefits he had derived from his writings, 
and expressed a hope that they might 
become better acquainted, Erasmus 
wrote a very friendly letter in reply.. 
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IIe made it clear that he knew that 
Luther’s enemies were his own enemies 
—the ignorant monks and the prond 
divines of the Universities, who feared 
to see light spreading among the people. 
He recognised in Luther and in his 
followers true preachers of Christianity. 
But he warned Luther against the use of 
intemperate language, which, he said, 
would only damage the cause which 
they both had at heart. IIe counselled 
him with great wisdom to avoid all 
anger, hatred, and vain-glory, as such 
feclings were opposed to the spirit of 
true religion. Erasmus also wrote a 
letter. to Albert, the Archbishop of 
Maintz, in which he pleaded the cause 
of Luther with signal courage and 
generosity. He was careful, it is true, 
to say that he had nothing to do with 
the movement, and that he had not even 
read Luthers books; but of Luther's 
adversaries he speaks with open scorn. 
They were trembling, he said, for their 
money-boxes, and for their reputation ; 
and Luther was not to blamo for the 
conflagration which had set the Church 
on fire, so much “as those who had so 
corrupted the Church, that it was im- 
possible to be any longer silent. If 
Luther had written sometimes intemper- 
ately, he was at all events a true friend 
of the Gospel of Christ, and as such 
ought to be regarded as a friend by the 
Roman Pontiff. All true theologians, he 
continued, should endeavour to convert 
a brother, whom they consider to be in 
error, and not to clamour for his blood, 
as if thoy were butchers. Erasmus wrote 
in a similar strain, but with more caution, 
to Pope Leo X. He assured Leo that 
he had not read Luther’s books, and 
that he was no friend of his bad qualities, 
but only of those qualities in him which 
were deserving of esteem. “I have 
favoured his good,” he writes, “not his 
bad qualities, or, as I should rather say, 
I have favoured Christ's glory in him!” 
He informs Leo that he had admonished 
Luther to observe Christian meekness, 
and not to disturb the peace of the 
Church ; but he expresses his disapproval 


of the manner in which Luther had been 
assailed. It would have been better to 
have refuted him by argument. It had 
been suggested by Luther’s enemies that 
Erasmus himself should answer Luther. 
This honour he declined. He was occu- 
pied with other studies, he was not a 
controversial divine, and unwilling, he 
sarcastically remarked, to rob the Uni- 
versities of the honour of refuting the 
arch-heretic. 

The controversy between Germany 
and Rome had, however, reached a 
point at which no reconciliation was 
possible, and when the most skilful 
mediation was vain. And Erasmus 
could but watch with disappointment 
and uneasiness the progress of the great 
schism. When the Bull against Luther 
was published he feared the worst. 
For Luther he cared not much, but for 
the cause which Luther represented he 
cared a great deal, and he feared that 
if the antagonists of Luther triumphed 
they would extinguish both the Gospel 
and learning. “l am grieved,” he ex- 
claimed, “ to see the Gospel doctrine 
oppressed.” 


VIII. 
ERASMUS SETTLES IN BASLE. 


One effect of tho ecclesiastical con- 
troversy was to strengthen the defen- 
ders of the “ old ignorance ” in Louvain. 
Moderate men, who had been friendly to 
Erasmus, became alienated fřom him, 
and, finding his position in the Univer- 
sity city uncomfortable, he migrated to 
Basle ir the year 1521. The presence 


in Basle of his friend Froben, who had 


the best printing press north of the 
Alps, led him to fix upon Basle as a 
residence. In Basle he devoted himself 
to writing, and endeavoured to shut his 
ears as far as he could to the discordant 
voices of controversy. Erasmus wrote 
in the same wise and witty strain as 
formerly. He did not advance with the 
Reformers, but he did not withdraw from 
any of his old positions, nor was he less 
severe upon the faults of the Church. 
He wrote in Basle one of the most 
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famous of his books, “The Familiar 
Colloquies,” in which he held up to 
ridicule the follies of the age, and en- 
deavoured to teach wisdom in a pleasant 
fashion. It was dedicated by Erasmus to 
one of the youthful sons of Froben, and 
was specially intended for young people, 
aud it was long used as a class-book in 
schools in most céuntriesof Europe. It is 
one of the most interesting of the works of 
Erasmus, and shows his fine observation 
of life, and some dramatic power. The 
views propounded on certain ethical and 
social questions are more enlightened 
than can be found in any writer of the 
sixteenth century. One of the Colloquies 
entitled, “The Abbot and the Learned 
Lady.” An Abbot visits a lady, whom 
he finds surrounded with Latin books. 
He reproves her, and says that he does 
not encourage even his monks to read 
bouks, as he finds that reading has a 
tendency to render them less obedient to 
his rule. He adds that he does not read 
himself, for his time is fully occupied 
with prayers, hunting, the cares of 
house-kceping, and attendance at Court. 
The lady detends her studies, and says 
that the Latin books which the Abbot 
condemns, furnish her with wisdom for 
the management of her household, 
and for the education of her children. 
She quotes the names of ladies in former 
times who had been both pious and 
learned, and concludes by saying that 
if unlearned Churchmen do not take 
care, they will soon sce ladies presiding 
in schools of divinity, preaching in tho 
churches, and wearing mitres! An- 
other Dialogue is named “ The Parlia- 
ment of Women,” and it gives a humor- 
ous and sarcastic account of an attempt 
made by women to secure for themselves 
legislative rights. A number of women 
who have met together begin to talk 
of the disabilities under which their sex 
labours. Men have daily meetings for 
transacting their affairs, but women have 
to sit all day long by their spinning- 
whcels, and have no opportunities of 
discussing and determining those qnes- 
tions which concern their own sex. 


They resolve to form a female Parlia- 
ment in which all such questions shall 
be discussed, and suitable laws enacted. 
Having themselves long suffered under 
disabilities, they begin, as is the custom 
with such persons, by imposing dis- 
abilities on others. They exclude from 
the Parliament all unmarried women, 
and all women who have been more 
than thrice married. Even after tho 
Parliament is formed there is some delay 
in getting to business, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining silence. Atlength 
chairwomen are appointed, and a rule is 
made that no one shall speak until asked 
to speak by the chairwoman. If this 
rule is transgressed, the offender is to be 
expelled. It is also resolved that the 
proceedings of the Parliament shall be 
kept secret from the outside public. If 
any member discloses them, she shall 
incur the penalty of three days’ silence. 
The first business taken up by the new 
Parliament is the all-important subject 
of female dress. Many complaints are 
addressed to the House that servants 
dress as well as their mistresses, and 
that it is no longer possible to recognise 
a lady by her attire as in the good old 
times. This subject occupies the whole 
time of the Parliament during its first 
sitting ; but hopes are expressed that the 
House will be able afterwards to take up 
other business. One speaker predicts 
that the day will come when women will 
possess greater influence, not in their own 
families alone, but in public affairs, and 
that they will be allowed a share in the 
administration of public offices. The 
speaker appeared to have great faith in 
the power of Talk. “ Let us deliberate,” 
she says. ‘* We will sit de die in diem till 
we have concluded the session.” Moro 
serious and laborious works than tho 
‘Colloquics’ issued from Froben’s press 
with the name of Erasmus on the title- 
page. He edited a series of splendid 
editions of the Christian Fathers, Basil, 
Augustine, Chysostom, ete. On these 
works he bestowed much labour, for he 
was desirous to place the writings of tho 
great teachers of the Christian Church 
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in the hands of scholars. They seemed 
to him to be, after the writers of the 
New ‘Testament, the best teachers of 
faith and morals; and he was not 
sorry to be able to show that there ex- 
isted differences of opinion even among 
the early Fathers, and thus to silence 
the dogmatism of the theologians of 
Rome. 

It was of course impossible for one 
who had such a high position as Erasmus 
to remain quite apart from the contro- 
versies Of the outside world. Leo X. 
was succeeded by Adrian VI., a learned 
and decorous ecclesiastic. Erasmus 
corresponded with him, and gave him 
excellent advice; but declined to accede 
to his request that he should write 
against Luther. On the death of Adrian 
Clement VII. ascended the Papal 
throne. When Erasmus heard of his 
election he wrote that if the new Pope 
showed himself zealous for the honour 
of Christ, he would have his support. 
Strange words from one who professed 
to regard the Pope as the Vice-Regent 
of Christ; but Erasmus always tempered 
his theoretical views with much common- 
sense and shrewd observation. The re- 
lations of Erasmus with the Reformed 
Party did not improve as time went on. 
The leaders, especially Melanchthon, 
always treated him with the respect due 
to his immense services to the cause of 
Christian letters, but their followers 
were less forbearing towards the wise, 
irresolute, and to them, unintelligible old 
man, who was neither a good Romanist 
nor a good Protestant. The irritation 
their attacks caused him, led him at 
length to take up his pen against Luther, 
which he had so often refused to do. 
Ho did not attack his person or the 
general principles of his teaching, but 
merely his views on free-will, which 
certainly contained a good deal that 
must have appeared very questionable 
to a thinker like Erasmus. The contro- 
versy was conducted with considerable 
moderation on both sides, but the differ- 
ence between the men became very 
manifest whon Erasmus, on the one 


hand, said that Luther ought to have 
concealed his views on the subject of 
free-will even if he thought them true, 
because they were so very dangerous; 
and Luther replied that he would speak 
the truth, even if he knew that it would 
fill the world with conflict, and bring 
chaos back again. 

Erasmus had a troublesome contr- 
versy With Bedda, a theologian of the 
Sorbonne, at whose instigation some of 
his works were condemned by the Faculty 
of Theology in Paris. Erasmus did not, 
when in controversy, observe the Chris- 
tian meckness which he was so fond of 
recommending to Luther. He seemed 
to forget that biting sarcasm is quite as 
unpleasant reading to an antagonist as 
boisterous denunciations. Erasmus was 
assailed in Italy and in Spain as well as 
in France. Albertus Pius, Prince of Capri, 
a personage of influence at the Roman 
Court, wrote against him with great 
bitterness. In Spain the Dominicans and 
Franciscans raised a tumult against him, 
and made a great outcry against his 
writings. One result of their hostility, 
was that the Enchiridion was trauslated 
into Spanish, and was circulated by 
thousands among the Spanish people. 
The monks collected a number of articles 
from the writings of Erasinus, and laid 
them before the Archbishop of Seville, 
the Arch-Inquisitor. But the Archbishop 
was an enlightencd and learned man, 
and seems to have been ashamed of the 
ignorance displayed by the monks in 
their attacks. After listening to their 
accusations, he found a pretext for dis- 
missing the assembly. Erasmus was by 
no means intimidated by the threats of the 
monks, and by the terrible name of the 
Spanish Inquisition. He told the monks 
that they were more ignorant than school 
boys, and that for the future he would 
neither read nor refute their trash. He 
was a decrepid old man, they said ; but 
he assured them that he hoped, with the 
help of God, to live many years yet, aud 
to show himself, as formerly, the foe of 
ignorance and superstition. He speaks 
with pardonable pride of his own services 
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to Christian Letters, which were likely 
to be remembered when the calumnies 
of his ignorant detractors were forgotten. 
Erasmus, no doubt, spoke with more 
freedom, writing from the banks of the 
Rhine, than he would have ventured 
upon, had he been writing in Spain, 
under the shadow of the Inquisition. 
But his fame was so great, and he stood 
so high in the favour of eminent person- 
ages, that it is not likely that even the 
Spanish Inquisition would have ventured 
to burn Erasmus. 


IX. 
DECLINING YEARS AND DEATH. 


The declining years of Erasmus woro 
not unhappy, although he felt his posi- 
tion of alienation, and suftered much 
from a cruel disease, to which he had 
teen subject most of his life. THis re- 
ligiuus faith was very genuine if not 
very profound, and he had a wonderful 
elasticity of spirit which enabled him to 
triumph .over pain and trouble. His 
love tor his work never cooled, and he 
was able to labour on to the end. His 
lite in Basle was one of grcat comfort, 
and he was surrounded by a circle of 
inends by whom he was held in much 
affection. He spent most of his leisure 
in the garden of his friend Froben. 
Froen was an enthusiastic lover of 
literature, whose delight it was to pub- 
lish worthy books. He refused to pub- 
lish the controversial tracts of the time, 
by which other publishers made great 
profits, and he devoted his press to the 
production of works of abiding value. 
Froben died in 1527, and Erasmus wrote 
toa triend that his death was a greater 
srrow to him than the death of his own 
brother had been; but the business was 
continued by Froben’s sons, with whom 
ite lived on terms of closest friend- 
ship. 

Erasmus was at length driven from 
Basle by the progress of reform. The 
Reformed Party made such progress 
under the guidance of icolampadius that 
the Swiss doctrine of the Sacrament 


was accepted by the Civic Council, the 
mass forcibly abolished, all images of 
saints removed from the churches, and 
the frescoes covered with whitewash. 
Erasmus left Basle to show his disap- 
proval of this violence, and removed to 
Friburg, where he bought a house. But 
even when showing his disapproval of 
the conduct of the Reformers in so 
marked a manner, expressions escaped 
him which proved that he was more in 
sympathy with them than he himself 
was aware. He joked about the patience 
with which the saints submitted to the 
indignities put upon their images, and 
compared it with the prompt manner in 
which they had punished such indigni- 
tics in former days. He was not even 
certain that the Swiss were not right 
in their opinion about the Sacrament. 
He considered, he said, that there were 
many strong arguments in its favour, 
and he would not have been averse to it 
had not the consent of the Church been 
on the other side. But he abhorred 
violenee, and was unable to bear such a 
complete breach with the past, and with 
the Church in whose communion he bad 
lived all his days. He did not remaiy 
very long in Friburg, but returned to 
Basle, intending to go and scttle in 
Brabant ; but when in Basle he became 
very ill. When lying on his death-bed 
tidings reached him of the death of his 
English friends, Fisher and More. Most 
of his early friends were now dead, and 
he expressed a hope that God would soon 
take him to Himself, for he desired to 
live no longer. He expired on the 12th 
of July, 1536. 

He had amassed considerable wealth 
by his writings sand pensions. He left 
legacies to friends, but directed that the 
bulk of his fortune should be used for 
the relief of the aged poor, in marrying 
poor girls, and educating young men of 
promise. 

Na 


CHARACTER. 


Erasmus was hardly judged by many 
of his contemporaries, aud he has often 
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got scant justice from posterity. Neither 
Protestants nor Catholics have had much 
praise to bestow on one who was not a 
good partisan of either side. He has 


had the misfortune of being oftep com- : 


pared with Luther and the other great 
Reformers, beside whom his character 
appears unheroic and his zeal lukewarm. 
But Erasmus ought rather to be com- 
pared with the scholars of the Renais- 
sance, and in their company he appears 
a veritable saint. That he had grave 
faults of character it is impossible to deny. 
Some of these faults were singularly out 
of place in one who was a Christian 
teacher. He was fonder of money and of 
worldly honours than became a servant of 
Christ; and he was always somewhat too 
solicitous about his own ease and com- 
fort, and complained of personal dis- 
comfort in a very unheroic fashion. He 
has often been called a coward; and we 
can hardly blame those who attributed to 
fear his vacillation during the Reforma- 
tion controversy. But it was probably 
due less to timidity than to a certain 
latent scepticism which often comes out 
in his writings. He had not the assured 
convictions, the undoubting faith in the 
doctrines of the Reformation which 
enabled Luther and his fellow-lahbourers 
to defy the anger of kings, and the more 
awful terrors of the Church. It has 
been truly said that the Reformation 
would never have been brought about 
by Erasmus; the voice of a Prophet was 
needed, and not that of a critic, however 
keen and trenchant, to shake the vast 
fabric of medieval superstition. But when 
Erasmus spoke of matters regarding 
which he felt certainty, he showed no 
want of courage. In ny tters of scholar- 
ship he was fearless ; and he was always 
a brave champion of the principles of 
Christian morality. He spoke of dis- 
honesty in business, of the oppression of 
the poor, with whom he felt deep sym- 
pathy, and of the evils of war, in terms 
which often anticipated the most ad- 
vanced views of modern philanthropists. 


If Erasmus was not a great Reformer, he, 
more than any man of his century, pre- 
pared the way for the Reformation. He 
had a passion for light and knowledge; 
and unlike many scholars, he was not 
content to enjoy them himself, but sought 
to diffuse them among the people. 
Luther was not more anxious than he 
to place the Scriptures in the hands of 
all men. His passion for the spread of 
Scripture knowledge, and of pure litera- 
ture, made him one of the benefactors of 
his century, and Luther and the other 
Reformers could never have accom- 
plished their work had not the winged 
words of Erasmus first gone into every 
corner of Europe, bringing superstition 
and vice into discredit, and awakening 
admiration for noble thoughts and pure 
life. 

If Erasmus cannot be pronounced free 
from the taint of meanness, aud of what 
other men could hardly be blamed for 
regarding as ¢owardice, he had many 
personal virtues. He was a kind and 
generous friend; and he won the affec- 
tionate esteem of all who lived in familiar 
intercourse with him. He was eminently 
a lover of good men. He bestowed no 
grudging praise on those who spent 
their lives in useful work or holy services. 

It is better to dwell upon what a man 
has done rather than upon what he 
has left undone. But many who have 
written upon Erasmus have forgotten 
this rule, and have never ceased to 
blame him for his uncertain views, and 
for his refusal to advance with the 
party of Reform. But such criticism 
shows a misunderstanding of his cha- 
racter. He was unfitted by natural 
character as well as by his want of 
deep spiritual experience, to explore to 
profounder depths of Christian doctrine ; 
and even if he had been willing to face 
the task, he could not have founded a 
new Church on the ruins of the super- 
stitions which he did so much to 
destroy. 
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I. 


AND EARLY LIFE. 1485-1510. 


Hucn Larimer was born at Thurcaston, 
a little village at the foot of the Charn- 
wood hills, a few miles from the town 
of Leicester. “ My father,” ho told King 
Edward VI., when preaching before him 
in 1549, “was a yeoman, and had no 
lands of his own: only he had a farm of 
three or four pounds by year; and there- 
upon he tilled so much as kept half a 
dozen men. He had walk for a hundred 
sheep; and my mother milked thirty- 
nine. Ho was able, and did find the 
King a harness, with himself and his 
horse .... He kept me to school, or else 
I had not been able to have preached 
beforo tho Kings Majesty now. He 
married my sisters with five pounds or 
twenty nobles apiece ; so that he brought 
them up in godliness and fear of God. 
Ho kept hospitality for his poor neigh- 
bours, and some alms he gave to the 
poor.” 

“Wise Solon,” says Thomas Fuller, 
“would surely have pronounced the 
English yeomanry a ‘fortunate con- 
dition,’ living in the temperate zone 
betwixt greatness and want, an estate of 
people almost peculiar to England.” 
Certain it is, that for centurics this class 
havo best represented the sturdy inde- 
pendence and general character of the 
nation. In after days, too, Latimer 
delighted to claim for men of his con- 
dition a still higher praise. “By yeo- 
man’s sons,” he told King Edward VI., 
“the faith of Christ is, and hath been 
maintained chiefly. Is this realm taught 
by rich men’s sons? No, no. Read the 
ohronicles: ye shall find sometimes 
noblemen’s sons which have been un- 
preaching bishops and prelates, but ye 
shall find none of them learned men.” 

The good veoman had a large family : 


BIRTH 


six daughters and some boys, who all 
died in infancy. Hugh was the sole 
surviving son, and probably the youngest. 
There is some uncertainty as to the year 
of his birth, but assuming 1454 or 1455 
to be the most likely date, little Hugh 
came into the world about the close of 
the brief reign of Richard III. 

Latimer scems to have been a sickly 
child, but gave early promise of meutal 
ability. “Even at the age of four, or 
thereabout,” says old Foxe, “he had 
such a ready, prompt, and sharp wit, 
that his parents purposed to train 
him up in erudition and knowledge of 
good literature.” Accordingly he was 
kept to school, instead of early following 
his father to the fields. One part of his 
son’s education, indeed, the good man 
himself undertook. ‘ My poor father,” 
says he, “ was as diligent to teach me to 
shoot as to learn mo any other thing; 
and so I think other men did their 
children. He taught me how to draw, 
how to lay my body in my bow, and 
not to draw with strength of arms as 
other nations do, but with strength of 
the body. I had my bows bought me 
according to my age and strength; as l 
increased in them, so my bows were 
made bigger and bigger: for men shall 
never shoot well except they be brought 
up in it; it isa goodly art, a wholesome 
kind of exerciso, and much commended 
in physic.” 

One incident only of his early years is 
recorded, and that by himself. His 
father was hastily summoned by hing 
Henry VII. to aid in putting down the 
rebellion of the Cornish men, in 149°, 
and “I can remember,” says he, “ that I 
buckled his harness when he went unto 
Blackheath Field.” This battle tok 
place June 22nd of that year, when 
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the boy was about twelve or thirteen. 
The insurgents were defeated, and the 
sturdy yeoman in due time returned to 
his family, doubtless with many a tale 
of adventures in the field, to beguile the 
long winter evenings by his own fireside. 
At the common schools of his county 
little Hugh made such good progress, 
that, at the age of fourteen, his father 
resolved to send him to the University. 
Accordingly, somewhere about the year 
1506, he was removed from home, and 
became a Cambridge student. No record 
of his undergraduate days has come 
down to us, except that, in 1510, he 
was elected to a Fellowship in Clare 
Hall, at an unusually early period, before 
he had taken his B.A. degree—a suffi- 
cient testimony to his learning and 
ability. He proceeded in due course to 
the higher degree of M.A. in 1514, be- 
came what was styled a Regent in the 
University, taking some share in the 
education of the students, and after 
“some continuance of exercises in other 
things,” made choice of the clerical pro- 
fession, and the study of Divinity, and was 
ordained at Lincoln. In 1522 his ability 
as a preacher seems already to have been 
recognised, for we find him appointed by 
the University one of the twelve Cam- 
bridge preachers licensed to officiate in 
any part of England ; and, in 1524, at the 
npe age of forty years, he proceeded to 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 


II. 


LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE AND CONVERSION. 
1510-1529. 


During the eighteen years of Latimer’s 
University life, two great changes were 
at work in the world and the Church: 
the revival of léarning and the Refor- 
mation of religion. The scholars of the 
day were devoting themselves to the 
study of the great classical writers of 
Greece and Rome, long neglected and 
forgotten; while among men of more 
-amest and spiritual natures there was 
increasing a deep and heartfelt longing 
tor tmth and reality in religion, and a 


thirst for the knowledge of Christ and. 
His pure Gospel. Both these new move- 
ments of mind were felt in the English 
Universities, and to Cambridge especially, 
Erasmus, the great Greek scholar, by 
his residence there, had imparteld an 
impulse alike in favour of classical earn- 
ing and of Scriptural study. His famous 
edition of the New Testament in Greek, 
with its Latin translation and notes, 
which appeared in 1516, after his de- 
parture from England, was hailed with 
delight by the new generation of scholars 
and learned men; but to the devout 
study of it by one solitary member of 
the University, Thomas Bilney, Fellow 
of Trinity Hall, the origin of the Re- 
formation movement in Cambridge may 
be traced. “At the first reading,” says 
he, “as I well remember, I chanced upon 
this sentence of St. Paul: ‘It is a true 
saying, and worthy of all men to be 
embraced, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
the chief and principal’? This one, 
sentence, through God’s instruction and 
inward working, which I did not then 
perceive, did so exhilarate my heart, being 
before wounded with the guilt of my 
sins, and almost in despair, that im- 
mediately I-felt a marvellous comfort 
and quietness, insomuch that my bruised 
bones leaped for joy.” 

It was a repetition of the experience 
of Luther, in his monk’s cell at Erfurt 
—and Bilney, having found peace and 
comfort to himself, desired to draw to 
the same knowledge of God in Christ 
Jesus all who came nigh him. Gradu- 
ally the leaven of his teaching began to 
work. A society of Scripture students 
was formed in Cambridge, of which 
Bilney was the centre, and when Luther’s 
books began to be known and circulated 
in England, copies were eagerly read by 
this little band. One of Bilney’s dis- 
ciples, George Stafford, being made 
Reader in Divinity, introduced a start- 
ling innovation. Discarding the old 
scholastic text-books, he not only read 
Lectures from St. Augustine, but ex- 
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pounded Holy Scripture itself, both Old 
Testament and New, in the original 
languages, to crowds of listening stu- 
dents ! 

The advocates of the old system of 
things—and they were not a few in 
Cambridge—alarmed and scandalized by 
these heretical novelties, at ounce set them- 
selves in opposition tothem. Among the 
most zealous and able of the alarmists was 
Hugh Latimer. “ All the days of his 
University life he had bestowed his 
time in the labyrinth study of the 
School Doctors, such as Duns Scotus, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Hugo de St. 
Victor,” etc., aud, as he afterwards 
confessed, ‘‘I was as obstinate a Papist 
as any was in England.” For his 
gravity of life and undoubted orthodoxy 
he had been chosen University Cross- 
bearer, and no priest more scrupulously 
and conscientiously observed all the 
regulations of the missal, or conformed 
more devoutly to the rites of his Church, 
than he. Stafford’s lectures stirred him 
to the utmost indignation. “Standing 
in the schools when Master Stafford 
read,” says Foxe, “he bade the scholars 
not to hear him; and, also, preaching 
against him, exhorted the people not to 
believe him.” Not content with this, 
on occasion of receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity, his whole oration 
before the University “went against 
Philip Melanchthon” and the newly 
received Lutheran opinions. ‘ But,” 
says the old chronicler, “ such was the 
goodness and merciful purpose of God, 
that when Latimer thought by that his 
oration to have utterly defaced the 
professors of the Gospel and true Church 
of Christ, he was himself, by a member 
of the same, prettily, yet godly, catched 
in the blessed net of God's Word. For 
Master Thomas Bilney, secing Master 
Latimer to have a zeal in his ways, 
although without knowledge, was 
strickcn with a brotherly pity, and 
bethought by what means he might 
best win this his zealous yet ignorant 
brother to the true knowledge of Christ.” 
The expedicnt he adopted may be best 


described in Latimer’s own words: “ Pre- 
tending as though he would be taught 
by me, he sought ways and means to 
teach me. He came to me in my study, 
and desired me for God’s sake to hear 
his confession. I did so, and to say the 
truth, by his confession I learned more 
than before in many years. So from 
that time forward I began ło smell the 
Word of God and forsook the School 
Doctors and such fooleries.” 
- Whatever Latimer did, he did heartily. 
Slow and even timid in embracing a 
new opinion, his mind once made up, 
he never hesitated to act, and to act 
decidedly. When convinced of his 
former errors he went again to the 
Divinity School, and there, before the 
students, humbly begged pardon of Mr. 
Stafford, the lecturer, for “his former 
fierce and causeless fury against him.” 
He openly joined the little despised 
band of whom Bilney was the leader, 
and soon became his ardent friend and 
helper in all his labours of piety and 
charity. ‘Together they visited the sick 
and the lepers—and the prisoners in 
Cambridge jail, “exhorting them,” he 
says, “as well as we were able to do: 
moving them to patience and to acknow- 
ledge their faults.” And so well known 
was the friendship of these once widely 
separated opponents in the University, 
that their place of meeting, nigh to 
Cambridge, was known long after as 
“the Heretics’ Walk.” l 

“ After this his winning to Christ,” 
says Foxe, “he was not satisfied with 
his own conversion only; but, like a 
true disciple of the blessed Samaritan, 
pitied the misery of others, and there- 
fore he became both a public preacher 
and also a private instructor to the rest 
of his brethren within the University 
by the space of two years, spending his 
time partlyin the Latin tongue amongst 
the learned, and partly amongst the 
simple people in his natural and vulgar 
language.” 

We must not, however, suppose that 
at this period Latimer’s opinions were 
as Scriptural and Protestant as they 
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afterwards became. Bilney and his 
frends were not separatists from the 
National Church, had no new creed, no 
new form of worship. Latimer was still 
as before a priest of Rome. On two 
points, however, he saw clearly and 
spake out boldly. (1.) That Christ's 
atonement for sin, being all-sufficient, 
penances, invocations of saints, and 
man’s merits, must not be suffered to 
take the place of it. (2.) That the 
current ideas of holiness were thoroaghly 
unscriptural and unsound, and that 
“voluntary works,” ‘creeping to the 
Cross on Good Friday,” decorating images, 
and offering candles at shrines, pilgrim- 
ages, ceremonies, Pope's indulgences, 
oblations, and monkish vows and devo- 
tions, were no substitutes whatsoever 
for doing justly, loving mercy, and 
walking humbly with God. 

His fame was soon very great in Cam- 
bridge as a preacher. He was ardent, 
energetic, eloquent—above all, down- 
right and plain spoken,—from the first 
“a seditious fellow,” as a noble lord 
called him in later life—highly trouble- 
some to evil-doers and unjust persons in 
authority, specially to such as made a 
trale of godliness. We have the testi- 
mony of a young student of St. John’s 
College, Thomas Becon, an eager list- 
ener to Latimer’s University Sermons, 
as to the effects they produced in those 
days: “Oh! how vehement was he in 
rebuking all sins, idolatry, false and idle 
swearing, covetousness! How was he 
wont to rebuke the beneficed men for 
neglecting and not teaching their flock, 
and for being absent from their cures! 
How free was his speech against buying 
and selling of benefices, against pro- 
moting unlearned, ignorant men to 
livings; against Popish pardons, and 
posing our hope in our own works or 
other men’s merits! None except the 
stiff-necked and uncircumcised ever went 
away from his preaching without being 
affected with high detestation against 
sin, and moved to all godliness and 
virtue.” 

In his “audacious simplicity” he 


addressed himself always to his in- 
dividual hearers, giving his words a 
personal application, and often pointedly 
addressing men by name. As might be 
expected, he soon raised up a host of 
furious enemies. “Swarms of friars and 
doctors flocked against Master Latimer 
on every side. Openly in their un- 
savoury sermons, they resisted his 
godly purpose,” and loud complaints 
were made against him of heretical 
doctrine to his Diocesan, Dr. West, the 
Bishop of Ely. That prelate, curious to 
hear the truth, determined with himself 
to come to the church, “ withouten any 
intelligence to be given to Latimer; ” 
and so it came to pass, that on a time he 
“came secretly and suddenly from Ely 
“and entered into the University Church, 
“accompanied with certain men of wor- 
“ship, Latimer being then well entered 
“into his sermon.” Latimer, surprised, 
but not disconcerted, calmly waited till 
the Bishop and his train were seated, 
then resumed his discourse, but adroitly 
changed the subject. ‘“ A new auditory,” 
he said, “being of more honourable 
rank, requireth a new theme.” Then 
taking for his text the words, “ Christ 
being come an High Priest of good 
things to come,”! etc., he drew from 
them the picture of an ideal bishop, as 
a bishop ought to be, the features of 
which, though he did not say so, were 
strikingly unlike those of his hearer. 
The Bishop, “ never a whit amended by 
the sermon,” spoke civilly to Latimer, 
but ever after bare a secret grudge 
against him. He soon forbade his 
preaching in the University pe and 
not long after complained to Cardinal 
Wolsey (then in the height of his power) 
against him, as one “infected with the 
new fantastical doctrine of Luther, and 
doing much harm among the youth and 
other light heads of the University by 
it.” 

Wolsey summoned Latimer before him, 
but with his keen shrewd sense quickly 
perceived him to be very different from 
“ the light-headed fellow without learn- 
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ing” whom his enemies had depicted. 
After some talk, he enquired what it 
was, that he had preached before the 
Bishop to have given such offence; and 
Latimer, “plainly andsimply (committing 
his cause unto Almighty God) declared 
to the Cardinal the whole effect of the 
sermon which the Bishop of Ely had 
heard.” Wolsey, “nothing at all mis- 
liking the doctrine of the Word of God 
thus preached,” said unto him: “ Did you 
not preach any other doctrine than you 
have rehearsed?” ‘No, surely,” said 
Latimer. Then said the Cardinal: “If 
the Bishop of Ely cannot abide such 
doctrine, as you have here repeated, you 
shall have my license and preach it to 
his beard, let him say what he will.” 
Thus fortified, Latimer went on his way, 
careless of the University authorities, 
and the next holiday after entered into 
the pulpit and showed his license to 
preach throughout England, contrary to 
all men’s expectation. 

= On the disgrace of Wolsey, however, 
not long after, Latimer would certainly 
have been silenced; and had he fallen 
into the hands of the King’s new Chan- 
cellor, Sir Thomas More, that heretic- 
hunter would have beyond question ante- 
dated his martyrdom by at least a quarter 
of a century. But at this time the 
Providence of God raised him up un- 
expected friends in higher quarters. 


ITI. 


LATIMER, COURT CHAPLAIN TO HENRY VIII. 
1530-1531. 


Amongst the controversies every day 
waxing louder and fiercer in the Uni- 
versities and the whole realm, there rose 
up one which, for a time, absorbed every 
other, and divided all England into two 
hostile camps, the question of the lawfulness 
or unlacfulness of King Henry VIII 
divorce from Catharine of Arayon. We 
need not enter into the complications, 
beside the main question, with which 
men’s religious and political views en- 
tangled this subject. Suffice it to say, 
that just at this particular time, the con- 


troversy had come to turn on this one 
point: If the marriage with a brother's 
widow be forbidden in Holy Scripture, 
has, or has not, the Pope, notwithstand- 
ing, authority to permitit? The English 
Reformers answered at once: “The 
Pope cannot allow what the Word of God 
forbids. The King’s marriage, therefore, 
with his brother Arthur’s widow, having 
been contracted contrary to the Divine 
Law, though allowed by Papal dispen- 
sation, is ipso facto null and void. 

In 1530, by the advice of Dr. Cranmer, 
this marriage question was referred for 
decision, not to the Court of Rome, but 
to the Universities of Christendom, and 
amongst others to Cambridge. Twenty- 
seven delegates, of whom Latimer was 
one, were chosen to discuss the matter, 
and on February 15th it was argued before 
the Commissioners. Sir William Butts, 
the King’s physician, who was present, 
struck by Latimer’s courage and ability, 
highly commended him to the King on 
his return. Henry, of whom it was said 
that he never was mistaken in a man— 
loving “a man,” when he could find him, 
with all his heart—invited Latimer to 
preach before him at Windsor on the 
second Sunday in Lent, March 13, 1534. 
His sermon was “ greatly praised,” and, 
as Latimer himself tells us, “after it was 
done His Majesty did most familiarly 
talk with me in a gallery.” He was 
shortly after put on the Royal Cow- 
mission of twelve learned men of Cam- 
bridge, for examining printed books, and 
a little later made one of the Royal 
Chaplains. 

Latimer now left Cambridge, anl 
removed to Windsor, but only to treat 
his Royal patron as freely as he had 
treated the Cambridge friars and docters 
—not with an absence of respect, for he 
was most respectful, but with that highest 
respect which dares to speak unwelcom: 
truth, when the truth secms to be for- 
gotten. “ You that be of the Court, and 
especially ye sworn Chaplains,” he said 
long afterwards, “ beware of a lessen 
that a grcat man taught me at my first 
coming to Court. He told me for goul 
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wil; he thought it well. He said to 
me, * You must beware, howsoever ye do, 
that ve contrary not the King; let him 
have his sayings; follow him; go with 
hin.” Marry! out upon such counsel ! 
Shall I say as he says? Say your con- 
science, or else what a worm shall ye feel 
gquaring! What a remorse of conscience 
shall ye have when ye remember how ye 
have slacked your duty!- Yet a prince 
must be turned not violently, he must be 
won by a little and a little. He must 
have his duty told him, but with humble- 
ness, With request of pardon, or else it 
were a dangerous thing.” 

As an example of Latimer’s own 
practice im this particular, the noble 
and dignified letter of remonstrance still 
remains, Which he felt it his duty to 
write to King Henry on the Proclamation, 
December 1530, against the having and 
reading of the English New Testament. 
An address, says an eminent writer, “ of 
almost unexampled grandeur,” showing 
how a poor clergyman, for conscience sake, 
could brave the wrath of that king 
which his highest counsellors never dared 
t stir up by ill-timed faithfulness. Our 
space prevents more than one quotation 
of a single paragraph: “ And take heed 
Whose counsels your Grace doth take in 
this matter, that you may do that which 
(rod commandeth, and not that which 
seemcth good in your own sight without 
the Word of God: that your Grace may 
be found acceptable in His sight, and one 
of the members of His Church, and ac- 
cording to the office that He hath called 
your Grace unto, you may be found a 
taithful minister of His gifts, and not a 
Defender of His Faith: for He will not 
have it defended by man or man’s power, 
but by His Word only, by the which 
He hath evermore defended it, and that 
by a way far above man’s power or 
reason.” 

Lut though assured of the favour and 
respect of his Sovereign, the atmosphere 
of a Court soon became wearisome to a 
man like Latimer, and on the King 
otfuring him,in the year 1531, the benefice 
of West Kington, near Chippenham, and 


some fourteen miles from Bristol, he 
gladly accepted it, and notwithstanding 
the remonstrances of his Court friends, 
“he would needs depart and be resident 
at the same.” 


IV. 


LATIMER, A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 
1531-1535. 


Whether or no Latimer came down to 
his little country cure looking for rest 
and retirement, he certainly did not find 
these blessings at West Kington. He 
continued there four years, and they 
were years of constant work, exciting 
controversy and personal danger. The 
ordinary pastoral work of a country 
parish he found to demand much time 
and pains; and he often wondered, when 
so “much was to be done in a small 
cure,” how men could “ go quietly to bed 
who had great cures and many, and yet 
peradventure were in none of them at 
all.” The grossignorance and superstition 
of the West Country folk deeply moved 
him. “I dwell within half a mile of the 
Foss Way,” he writes, “and you would 
wonder to see how they come by flocks 
out of the West Country to many images, 
but chiefly to the blood of Hales. And 
they believe verily that it is the very 
blood that was in Christ’s body, shed 
upon Mount Calvary for our salvation, 
and that the sight of it with their bodily 
eye doth put them out of doubt that 
they be in clean life and in state of 
salvation, without spot of sin, which 
doth bolden them to many things. You 
would wonder if you should commune 
with them, both coming and going, 
what faiths they have; for as for for- 
giving their enemies and reconciling 
their Christian brethren, they cannot 
away withal, for the sight of that blood 
doth requite them for the time.” 

It was not in Latimer’s nature to keep 
silence under such circumstances. Ac- 
cordingly we find that in public preach- 
ing and teaching he was instant in season 
and out of season, both within his parish 
and without. Having a special license 
from the University to preach in any 
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diocese, with the King’s express sanction, 
he freely availed himself of it. Though 
in feeble health, troubled with “ head- 
ache, pleurisy, colic, and stone,” ho 
struggled on manfully, journeying and 

reaching wherever opportunity offered. 

here are traces of his labours in Marsh- 
field, Derham, and the city of Bristol. 
In the London Diocese also, and even so 
far away as Kent, we are told of his 
preaching, “at the instant request of 
certain curates.” But the more he did, 
the more angry the idle superstitious 
clergy round West Kington became, 
and the whole time he was among them 
he was subject to their petty worrying 
attacks and attempts to stop him from 
doing good. But it was in London, and 
subsequently in Bristol, that he had to 
encounter his bitterest foes and his 
greatest dangers. 

Stokesley, Bishop of London, a zealous 
Papist, of whom even Bonner complained 
as “a vexer and troubler of poor men,” 
had long wished to get Latimer into his 
clutches, and at last succeeded. For a 
sermon preached in St. Mary Abchurch, 
City, “at the request of a Company of 
merchants,” he was summoned from West 
Kington in January 1532, and compelled 
to appear before the Bishop, who, with 
other prelates, examined him at various 
times, offering for his signature Articles 
on the points wherein his orthodoxy was 
suspected. On his refusal to sign, he 
was brought before Convocation, pro- 
nounced contumacious, excommunicated, 
and imprisoned under charge of Warham, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Clergy felt that he was the most danger- 
ous opponent they had in the kingdom, 
and sought in every way to entangle him 
into compromising confessions, which 
might lead him at last to the stake. But. 
the protecting care of God seems to have 
been always round him, and he was as 
keen and shrewd, as he was brave and 
faithful. His enemies were marvellously 
restrained from carrying their malice to 
extremities, and he baffled his inquisitors 
with their own weapons. At the last 
moment Latimer appealed to the King. 


‘‘Ye would have raked me in the coals,” 

he afterwards told the Convocation, 

“because I would not subscribe to cer- 

tain Articles that took away the supremacy 

of the King.” To the theological proposi- 

tions submitted to him, Latimer told the 
Archbishop he was ready to subscribe, as 

lawful in themselves; but scrupled to 
do so, lest he should scem to sanction 
the abuses which had arisen from them. 
Henry heard his appeal, recommended 
him to submit generally to Convocation, 
and to promise to be more careful in his 
preaching. He also intimated to Convo- 
cation that it was his pleasure that the 
matter should proceed no further. Lati- 
mer obeyed, and Convocation obeyed. 
He subscribed the obnoxious Articles, 
made his submission, was absolved from 
excommunication, and went back to his 
country parish after a detention of many 
months, “a brand” literally “ snatched 
from the burning.” 

Latimer’s troubles in Bristol happened 
later, and though not exposing him to 
such imminent danger as in London, 
made considerable stir at the time, 
and threatened to jeopardize the peace of 
the city. In March 1533 he was invited 
to preach by several of the parish clergy. 
The effect of these sermons was such that 
all Bristol was in an uproar. Latimer 
had as usual attacked the popular abuses 
of the Church’s doctrines which tended 
to superstition and immorality, and as 
usual was denounced by such as had a 
vested interest in those abuses as a 
heretic and almost an atheist. An inhibi- 
tion was secretly procured by certain of 
the clergy against any preacher without 
the Bishop’s -license, to hinder his 
ministry, and “not content therewith,” 
he says, “ they procured certain preachers 
to blatter against me.” These perverted 
Latimer’s words in the grossest manner, 
and preached up “purgatory, pilgrim- 
ages, saint-worship, and image-worship, 
the deadness of faith without works, 
and the sinlessness of the Mother of our 
Lord,’ with much heat and violence. 
But not content with abusing Latimer, 
their zeal for the Pope urged them upon 
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the dangerous ground of politics, and 
they assailed the King’s supremacy in 
such wise that the loyal citizens of 
Bristol took great displeasure thereat. 
Disturbances arose, which attracted the 
attention of Government. A Commission 
was sent down to Bristol to investigate, 
and several of the most disloyal of the 
offenders were committed to prison. 
Latimer was permitted to answer for 
himself, and was not only vindicated, 
but received the new Primate’s license 
to preach anywhere in the province of 
Canterbury. Thus his adversaries were 
ashamed and confounded. 

Meanwhile events of the gravest im- 
portance for England had been taking 
place ; Queen Catharine’sdivorce; Henry’s 
marriage with Anne Boleyn; Cranmer’s 
elevation to the See of Canterbury, and 
Thomas Cromwell's to the office of Sec- 
retary of State—and the final rupture 
between the Crown and the Popedom. 
The “old order ” rapidly passing was giv- 
ing place to the “new”; and the men of 
the “ new learning” were coming to the 
front, occupying spheres of wider activity 
and responsibility. Chief among these 
was Latimer. He was called from his 
retirement, and associated with Cranmer 
and Cromwell in the work of the 
Reformation. We find him on the Com- 
mission appointed to detect the imposture 
of the Nun of Kent; nominated preacher 
before the King on the Wednesdays in 
Lent for 1534; invested with authority 
by the Primate to administer the Royal 
Injunctions on the supremacy to all 
licensed preachers within the Province 
of Canterbury; and finally consecrated 
Lord Bishop of Worcester, September 26, 
1535, at the ripe age of fifty-one. 


V. 


LATIMER, BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 


Never did diocese more urgently need 
the watchful care of an able, zealous, 
and godly bishop than the Diocese of 
Worcester. Of great extent, including 
the counties of Worcester, Warwick, 


Gloucester, and the city of Bristol, it was 
the most neglected See in England, even 
in those days of negligence. For the 
past forty years it had been held by a 
succession of Italian bishops, all non- 
resident, anditsudministration committed 
to men who were either greedy to make 
the most of its secular revenues, or 
blind persecuting advocates of the ancient 
superstitions. No Sce abounded more in 
monks and monasteries, and the ignor- 
ance of the clergy was deplorable, well 
nigh incredible. When Bishop Hooper,! 
in 1551, examined the dean, prebendaries, 
vicars, and curates of Gloucestershire, he 
found that out of 311 clergy, 168 were 
unable to repeat the Ten Command- 
ments ;. thirty-one of the 168 could not 
state in what part of Scripture they 
were to be found; forty could not tell 
where the Lord’s Prayer was written; 
and thirty-one of the forty were ignorant 
who was the Author of it. Such an 
Augean stable needed the arm of a 
Hercules to sweep and purify it, and 
what one brave and able man could do 
in such times, doubtless, Latimer did. 
Foxe speaks highly of “ his pains, study, 
readiness, and continual carefulness in 
teaching, preaching, exhorting, visiting, 
correcting, and reforming either as his 
ability could serve, or else the time 
would bear;” but Latimer held his office 
only four years, and in so brief a period 
vital and permanent changes could 
hardly be looked for. We catch glimpses, 
however, in his published correspondence 
and contemporary records, which show 
him to have been wholly unspoiled by 
promotion to honour, and the same man 
as ever, “always faithful, always simple- 
minded, always about his Father’s busi- 
ness, always labouring to do good to 
souls.” 

Notwithstanding the large revenue 
of his See, he appropriated nothing to 
his own benefit, and at the time he 
relinquished his office, he was probably 
nearly penniless, if not actually in debt. 
He kept open house and an hospitable 

' Bp. Hooper’s “Visitation Book” Works 
(Park Soc.) Vol. II. p. 100. 
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table; but rather for the poor than the 
rich. “I am more inclined,” he writes, 
“to feed many plainly and necessarily 
than a few deliciously and voluptuously. 
As for plate and hangings, they have not 
cost me twenty shillings. In plate my 
New Year’s gifts doth my need with 
Blase and byrral; and I delight more to 
eed hungry bellies than to clothe dead 
walls.” 

In 1537 we find him on Visitation, 
and sceking to remedy the evils brought 
to light in the diocese. Clergy without 
Bibles—not even the New Testament in 
English; preaching set aside on any 
pretext or none; communicants unable 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer in the 
vulgar tongue; children untaught in 
the elements of the Christian faith; 
parish priests non-resident, or leading 
scandalous lives; squires and landlords 
persecuting the few clergy brave enough 
to do their duty, and only too ready to 
defame and defy their new Bishop; 
friars turned out of monasteries trans- 
formed into “sturdy beggars or lubberly 
loiterers,” or fomenters of rebellion and 
high treason! Here was work enough 
for strength and patience. Latimer’s 
Injunctions go tothe root of all these evils. 
Feeling the great need of England to be 
the Word of God, his constant care was 
that this Word should be known, read, 
and preached throughout his diocese. 

During his short episcopate he had 
the satisfaction of seeing the Bible 
printed in English, and allowed by Royal 
License ‘‘to be sold or read of every 
person without danger of any act, 
proclamation, or ordinance heretofore 
granted to the contrary.” He also 
witnessed some of the more intolerable 
abuses and impostures detected, exposed, 
and swept away for ever. Famous 
images and relics, by which a crafty 
priesthood had deceived the ignorant 
and credulous people, he himself was a 
main instrument in holding up to scorn 
and devoting to destruction. ‘The “holy 
rood of Bexley,” “the sweet rood of 

Latimer to Lord Cromwell Works (Parker 
Soc.) Vol. IL p. 412. 


Ramsbury,” the famous “Sibyl,” a very 
sacred nnage of the Virgin in Worcester 
Cathedral, “her old sister of Walsing- 
ham, her youny sister of Ipswich, with 
their other sisters of Doncaster and 
Penrise, and the great Welsh idol 
‘Dderfel Gadern,’ and others beside,” 
met with ignominious ends; and the 
“great abomination of the blood of 
Hales,” an object of adoration of so many 
deluded country folk, was ‘ bolted and 
sifted” by the Bishop himself, and 
proved to be “a few drops of yellowish 
gum-like birdlime,” probably “ melted 
honey, coloured with saffron.” Such an 
exposure of imposture and of ignorant 
fetish worship had never before been 
made in England, and much of it was 
due to the zeal and activity of the 
Bishop of Worcester. 

But Latimer not only attacked. evil, 
but fostered and established the good. 
He succeeded in dividing his work, by 
obtaining the aid of a suffragan Bishop 
of Bristol ; he invited able preachers to 
visit “ the blind corners” of his diocese ; 
he had a hand in the composition, with 
other prelates, of a work calculated to 
advance the Reformation a step farther 
among the people, ‘The Institution of 
a Christian Man;’ and above all, he 
preached himself constantly and in- 
defatigably. A tradition still lingers, 
in the neighbourhood of the Episcopal 
Palace at Hartlebury, of his custom of 
preaching near a ford by the river, 
where many used to come and go; and 
the spot is still pointed out where, in 
“an hermitage in a rock by the Severn, 
able to lodge five hundred men,” the 
good Bishop used to gather his con- 
gregations to listen to the Word of God. 
But his labours were not confined to 
the Diocese of Worcester; his influence 
was felt throughout the kingdom, and 
specially by his preaching in the Court, 
before the clergy in Convocation, and m 
the London churches to the citizens, the 
truths of the Gospel, as understood by 
him at the time. His mind was not tov 
far in advance of his age, but just 
enough to secure the sympathy and at- 
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tention of his countrymen; while the 
outspoken practical tone of his discourses 
was best of all adapted to the national 
character. His name was in every one’s 
mouth, and his doctrines everywhere the 
theme of discussion. 

His boldness in rebuking even the 
King’s Majesty himself during these years 
for conscience sake, is shown in a well- 
known anecdote. At the time of Henry’s 
neglect of Queen Anne Boleyn, and his 
undisyuised preference for Jane Seymour, 
the bishops brought, according to custom, 
their New Year’s gifts to Court. “ Some,” 
says the old chronicler, “ did gratify the 
King with gold, some with silver, somo 
with a purse full of money, some one 
thing, some another. But Master Lati- 
mer, being Bishop of Worcester, then 
among the rest, presented a New Testa- 
ment, for his gift, with a napkin having 
this motto upon it, “ Forntcatores et 
Adulteres judicabit Dominus”—“ Whore- 
mongers and adulterers God will judge.” 

The many various and burdensome 
toils of his high office began to tell upon 
his health, which was never strong, and 
might have shortened his days, had not 
the Providence of God withdrawn him 
for a time into retirement. In 1539, his 
episcopate suddenly came to a close. 
King Henry, in one of the reactionary 
states of mind common with him in his 
later years, put forth the celebrated 
“ Act for abolishing diversity of opinions,” 
better known now as “The Act of the 
Six Articles,” enforcing, under cruel 
penalties, (1) Transubstantiation and the 
Real Presence; (2) Communion in one 
kind only; (3) Clerical celibacy; (4) 
Vows of chastity; (5) Private masses; 

(6) Auricular confession. Latimer and 
others strenuously withstood both King 
and Parliament during the debates upon 
this Act, but in vain. Three days after- 
wards he and Bishop Shaxton of Salisbury 
resigned their Sees, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the King. Foxe tells us that 
“at the time Latimer put off his rochet 
in his chamber among his friends, he 
gave a skip on the floor for joy, feeling 
his shoulder so light, and being dis- 


charged, as he said, of such a heavy 
burden. Howhbcit, neither was he so 
lightened but that troubles and labours 
followed him.” His first trouble was 
his committal to the custody of Sampson, 
Bishop of Chichester, in whose house he 
was detained for some time a prisoner. 


VI. 
LATIMER’S TIME OF OBSCURITY. -1539-1547. 


Of the next seven years of Latimer’s 
life we have very little account. From 
vague hints here and there among the 
State Papers, we may gather that he 
was from time to time in great danger, 
being “molested and troubled of the 
Popish Bishops,” and it is certain that 
he was a prisoner in the Tower when 
King Henry died and Edward VI. suc- 
ceeded to the crown. After a detention 
of nearly a twelvemonth in the Bishop 
of Chichester’s house, he scems to have 
been released in the year 1540, but “ for- 
bidden to preach, or to come within five 
miles of his old diocese, or of the two 
Universities, or of the City of London.” 
Thus reduced to silence and obscurity, 
we may conjecture that he spent his 
time in visiting among his friends in 
various parts of the country. Report 
says that for a time he was entertained 
in the hospitable mansion of the Dowager 
Lady Latimer—better known afterwards 
as Queen Catharine Parr; and Thomas 
Becon, who was in hiding about 1545, 
mentions having met Latimer in War- 
wickshire with other godly learned men, 
and “methought,” says he, “when in their 
company, I was clean delivered from 
Egypt, and quietly placed in the New 
Jerusalem.” Probably about this period 
the accident happened to him mentioned 
by Foxe, when “ he was sore bruised— 
nay, almost slain, by the fall of a tree,” 
and incurred great danger by coming up 
to London for medical advice. After 
the excitements of the years before, this 
season of quietness and comparative rest 
would doubtless be of use to him for 
study, reflection, and prayer. His ser- 
vant tells us it was his habit to be 
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“ordinarily every morning, both sum- 
mer and winter, about two of the clock 
in the morning, most diligently at his 
book; ” and when he again appeared in 
public as the famous preacher of the 
reign of Edward VI., we may discern, 
in his greater purity of doctrine and 
depth of spiritual experience, the rich 
harvest of those silent years of rest and 
leisure. 

What caused his committal to the 
Tower in 1546 was the support he gave 
to Dr. Crome, who boldly attacked 
purgatory in the spring of that year, 
in the Mercer's Chapel, London. He 
was brought before the Council May 31, 
and though he appealed to, and was 
probably heard before King Henry, his 
appeal was of no avail. He was pro- 
nounced intractable, and remanded as 
a prisoner. In the Tower he remained 
till the death of Henry, within a twelve- 
month after. Thus closes all we know 
of Latimer during those dark and 
troublous days. On the day of the 
coronation of the boy-king, Edward VI., 
the prison doors were opened; he was 
at once released, and treated with every 
mark of respect. 


VII. 


UNDER KING EDWARD VI. 
1547-1553. 


The accession of the youthful Edward 
brought days of hope and promise to the 
friends of the Truth in England. Hither- 
to the Reformation had struggled on 
painfully, sometimes almost hopelessly, 
against the overwhelming ignorance and 
superstition of the country. But the 
strong hand that had so long kept back 
the Reformers was at last cold in death, 
and the work of English Protestantism 
rapidly advanced. The young King was 
wholly on their side. ‘ Brought up 
with noble counsellors,” says Latimer, 
“and excellent and well-learned school- 
masters, was there ever king so noble, so 
godly? I will tell you this, and I speak 
it even as I think, His Majesty hath 
more godly wit and understanding, more 
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learning and Knowledge at his age, than 
twenty of his progenitors that I could 
name, had at any time of their life.” 

On Latimer's release from prison, his 
former hishopric was offered him ; but he 
was now “above threescore and seven 
years of age, and a sore-bruised man,” 
and he felt himself too weak for a burden 
that had well-nigh crushed him in bye- 
gone years, and he refused to accept it. 
Moreover, he wisely considered wherein 
his true strength lay. God had specially 
gifted him for a preacher of the Gospel, 
and as a preacher henceforth he laboured. 

“ For nearly eight years silent,” says 
Froude, “he now entered upon the fiery 
course, which earned him the name of 
the ‘Apostle of England.’ He preached 
in the Court, in the city, and in the 
country, and his sermons shook the whole 
land.” Wherever he went crowded 
audiences hung upon his lips, “The 
character of the man,” says the Roman 
Catholic Dr. Lingard, “the boldness of 
his invectives, his quaint but animated 
eloquence, were observed to make a deep 
impression on the minds of his hearers.” 
When he preached before the King it was 
found necessary to set up a pulpit in the 
Royal gardens, in order to admit of 
space for the multitude that thronged to 
hear him ; and on one occasion when the 
preached at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
the crowd was so great that the pews 
were broken in pieces. During the 
former part of Edward the Sixth’s reign 
he resided chiefly in London, under the 
hospitable roof of his old friend Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, and few figures were 
more familiar or more welcome to the 
Londoners than that of the stout-hearted 
old preacher, staff in hand, his Bible in 
his girdle, “ his spectacles hanging by a 
string at his breast.” We are told “ that 
as he passed along the streets, the very 
boys cheered him as he went, while the 
citizens struggled for a touch of his 
gown, and as he approached his pulpit, 
greeted him with some hearty word of 
encouragement ‘to say on.” In the 
latter part of Edward’s reign we find 


him mostly in the Midland counties of 
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England: Warwickshire, Leicestershire, 
and specially in Lincolnshire, preaching 
wherever his services seemed most re- 
quired. ‘“'This, perhaps,” says Bishop 
Ryle, “ was the most useful period of his 
life. No one of the Reformers probably 
sowed the seeds of sound Protestant 
doctrine so widely and effectually among 
the middle and lower classes as Latimer,” 
and no one was so well fitted to do it. 
Plain, even to bluntness, sprung from 
the body of tho people, sympathising 
strongly with their wants and their feel- 
ings, and boldly uttering their senti- 
ments. A man, too, of large acquaintance 
with books, with the Bible most of all; 
with Patristic and School Divinity also, 
and history, sacred and profane; a 
shrewd, keen observer of the condition of 
English men and women of his time in 
all ranks and classes, from the palace to 
the prison, with large experience of life 
and of the world. One of the most fear- 
less men, too, that ever lived; like John 
Knox (whom he much resembled), ever 
speaking out frankly as he thought, in 
whatever presence, whether of poor or 
rich, priests or laymen, bishops or kings ; 
directly, if necessary, to particular per- 
sons whom he saw before him, respecting 
their own deeds. Stern in denouncing 
wrong, grin and unsparing enough, and 
yet not sour—on the contrary. Just as 
with Knox, “with the grimmest and 
sternest truth you find a beautiful sense 
of hnmour in him, and sometimes a 
great deal of laughter. Some of the 
sunniest glimpses of things come out of 
him that you may see in any man.” 
Some forty or more sermons of his 
have come down to us ; and though it is 
as difficult to form an idea from these 
imperfectly reported discourses, what 
they were when spoken, as it is to 
gather from an old dried and withered 
garland, what the flowers must have been 
in their fresh and fragrant brightness, 
still the attentive reader will, by degrees, 
form a tolerable estimate of the power of 
his words. In doctrine he was thorough] 
clear and Scriptural; ruin by the fall, 
redemption by the precious blood of 


Christ, renewal by the Holy Spirit, are 
constantly set forth. In seeking for 
fruits, he never forgets the root; but 
he never neglects to insist on fruit from 
all who profess to have the root of 
the matter in them. “It is the duty 
of a preacher,” he says, “to exhort his 
hearers that they be Christians after 
such a sort, that, suffering here together 
with Christ, they may reign with Him in 
heaven ; teaching them that to be other- 
wise a Christian is to be no Christian 
at all. If dead faith makes a catholic, 
the very devils belong to the Catholic 
Church; for they, according to St. 
James, ‘believe and tremble.’” As a 
practical preacher he has never been 
surpassed, and bis boldness in rebuking 
the characteristic faults of his hearers 
few have ever even imitated. Scarcely 
a ein of the day in any rank of society 
was unnoticed and unreproved by this 
unsparing man of God. Rapacious 
nobles, greedy church-despoiling cour- 
tiers, biibing judges, non-resident land- 
lords, debasers of the coinage, govern- 
ment officials who delay the payment of 
their workmen, patrons of livings who 
put a fool or an idler into a benefice, 
unpreaching bishops, clergy who neglect 
the sick and poor, or make a religion of 
“holy bells and holy water,” “ cross- 
ings and setting up of candles and such 
fooleries,’ aldermen keeping up the 
price of coal, rent-raisers, extortioners 
and usurers who take forty per cent., 
rogues who make false returns in taxing 
papers, graziers who “sell barren cows, 
by putting another calf with her as if it 
were her own,” corn merchants who keep 
back corn for high prices, wool sellers 
who make wool heavier than it really is 
by deceitful weights, cloth makers who 
by “flock powder and racking make a 
piece of seventeen yards an extra yard 
longer,” sly preachers who “sometimes 
preach a good sermon and then slip in 
one little piece of Popery like a blanched 
almond to powder their matter with ;” 
and on the other hand the “carnal 
gospellers” who bear the name but 
“ grudge the deeds of the true gospeller,” 
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“card gospellers,” “dice gospellers,” 
“pot gospellers,” who “do what they 
can to buckle the Gospel and the world 
together, to set God and the Devil at 
one table ”—all these hear of their deeds, 
and are rebuked face to face. Even the 
women “who rule their husbands” and 
“apparel themselves gorgeously” in 
“vardingales ” and “ roundabouts,” and 
“lay their hair in tussocks, tufts, and 
curls,” to nourish pride, are sharply 
condemned and bidden to obey their 
hushands, keep at home, and look to 
their children. Bishop Ridley might 
well say of Latimer and such as ho: 
“England! thou didst hear thy faults 
of all degrees and sorts of men never 
more plainly told than in King Edward’s 
time!” 

That such preaching bare fruit we 
have abundant witness. The mere fact 
of large sums of money brought in to the 
Treasury to make restitution for frauds 
committed, being of common occurrence, 
would show the plain words of Latimer 
had not fallen to tho ground; but there 
can be no doubt that the practical ele- 
ment of the religious character of the 
English Reformation is, under God, 
mainly due to the faithful ministry of 
this true setter forth of God’s Word. 

And now King Edward, having 
finished his short but saintly course, his 
sixteenth year not yet completed, com- 
mended his people to God, especially 
beseeching Him that “ He would defend 
his realm from Papistry ;” and then, as 
he sunk in the arms of Sir Henry 
Sidney, he exclaimed: “I am faint; 
Lord, have mercy on me, and receive my 
spirit,” and so departed, July 6, 1553. 
After a brief struggle, his elder sister, 
Mary, succeeded to the throne of Eng- 
land. 


VIII. 
LATIMER THE MARTYR: UNDER MARY. 


Latimer was in Warwickshire when 
the news of the young King’s untimely 
death reached him, but though deeply 


grieved, he was not surprised. He had 
long foreseen some such calamity im- 
pending, and so far back as 1549 had 
uttered this prophetic warning: “Oh, 
what a plague were it, if a strange king 
of a strange land should reign over us! 
Where now we be governed in the true 
religion, he would extirp and pluck it 
away altogether, and then plant again 
all abomination and Popery. God keep 
such a king from us!... To avoid 
this plague let us amend our lives, and 
put away pride, covetousness, lechery, 
and other excessive vices, provoking God's 
wrath to take from us our natural king and 
liege lord—yea, and to plague us with a 
stranger king for our unrepentant heart! 
If then, as ye say, ye love your King, 
amend, and then ye shall be a mean, 
that God will lend him to us, long to 
reign over us. ... Make haste, make 
haste, and let us learn to convert, to 
repent. If not I fear lest for our sins 
and unthankfulness, a hypocrite shall 
reign over us, which shall bring in 
again all Papistry, hypocrisy, and 
idolatry.” 

He had been wont to affirm that the 
ee of the Gospel would cost him 

is life, and that Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, would be the means of 
bringing it about. He quietly waited, 
therefore, for the summons which he felt 
sure would not be long delayed, and on 
September 4, two months after Edward’s 
death, it came. A pursuivant was sent 
to require him to appear before the 
Council at Westminster, and he at once 
obeyed. As he passed through Smith- 
field, where so many had suffered mar- 
tyrdom before, he “merrily” remarked 
that “the place had long groaned for 
him.” 

On the 13th September Latimer stood 
before the Council, where his “ demean- 
our” was what they were pleased to 
call “seditious.” His own account is: 
“T had nothing but scornful jeers, with 
commandment to the Tower.” To the 
Tower he was committed accordingly. 
and there remained a close prisoner all 
through the autumn and cold winter of 
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1553, till the spring following. Ridley 
was already there, and Cranmer was 
consigned to the same prison the day 
after Latimer. At first the three dis- 
tinguished Reformers were kept separate, 
though permitted to communicate with 
each other by writing ; but after Wyatt's 
insurrection, the Tower becoming over- 
crowded with prisoners, Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer, “as men not to be ac- 
counted of,” were “ put altogether in one 
prison,” and John Bradford, Latimer’s 
cmvert and Ridley’s friend, was soon 
after added to their company. “God be 
thanked,” says Latimer, “ it was to our 
great joy and comfort.” For nearly two 
months, from the beginning of February 
to the end of March 1554, they thus 
continued, and “ we did together read,” 
says Latimer, “the New Testament with 
great deliberation and painful study.” 

In March 1554, after a six months’ 
imprisonment, Latimer, Cranmer, and 
Ridley were brought down to Oxford, to 
dispute before the Queen’s Commissioners 
on the following questions :— 

Ist. Whether the natural body of 
Christ was really in the Sacrament? 

2nd. Whether any other substance did 
remain after the words of consecration 
than the body of Christ? 

3rd. Whether in the mass there was a 
[Topitiatory sacrifice for the sins of quick 
and dead ? 

The day fixed for the disputation to 
commence was Monday, April 16. The 
place chosen the University Church of 
St. Mary. On that day Cranmer dis- 
puted ; on the Tuesday, Ridley ; on the 
Wednesday, Latimer was summoned 
to answer for himself. Upwards of 
seventy years old, weak with long im- 
[risonment and sickness, he declared he 
was as “unfit to dispute as to be Captain 
of Calais,” and offered instead a statement 
of his opinions in writing. This was 
refused with derision, and from eight till 
eleven of the clock he was challenged, 
questioned, contradicted, interrupted, 
pressed with syllogism on syllogism, in 
order to his confutation. ‘ Divers had 
snatches at him, and gave him bitter 


taunts, and he did not escape hissings 
and scornful laughings. He was very 
faint, and desired that he might not long 
tarry. He durst not drink for fear of 
vomiting.” 

But weak as he was, nothing shook his 
resolute adherence to the Truth. “The 
Queen’s grace is merciful,” said the Pro- 
locutor at last, “if ye will turn.” Latimer 
answered : “ You shall have no hope in 
me to turn. I pray for the Queen daily, 
even from the bottom of my heart, that 
she may turn from this your religion.” 

The three prisoners were formally con- 
demned for heresy, and sent back into 
separate confinement; but for eighteen 
months longer the execution of Ridley 
and Latimer was delayed. We catch a 
glimpse or two of old Latimer and his 
behaviour during this weary time of ex- 
pectation, from the words of his faithful 
servant Bernher: “I did note,” he says, 
“that he most of all did rejoice that God 
had given him grace to apply his office of 
preaching, and assisted him without fear 
or flattery to tell unto the wicked their 
faults. The other thing I did notice was 
his earnestness and diligence in prayer, 
wherein so long he continued kneeling 
that he was not able to rise without help, 
and amongst other things he prayed for 
three principal matters. The first that 
God would help him to stand to his 
doctrine until his death. The other thing 
was that God would restore the Gospel 
of Christ unto this realm once again. 
And these words, ‘once again, once 
again,’ he did so inculcate and beat into 
the ears of the Lord God, as though he 
had seen God before him, and spake unto 
Him face to face. The third thing was 
that God would make the Princess Eliza- 
beth, whom he was wont to mention by 
name, and even with tears, a comfort to 
the comfortless realm of England.” 

At last, at the end of September 1555, 
the Pope, having issued a commission for 
a fresh trial of the two heretics, three 
bishops, delegated by Cardinal Pole, came 
down, either to accept the recantations 
of Ridley and Latimer, or to confirm the 
former sentence and deliver them to 
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death. This latter office they were 
speedily called on to discharge, for the 
two prisoners were not men to flinch 
from the flames. They were condemned, 
degraded, and on Wednesday, October 16, 
led forth to die. 

It was a sunny autumn morning when 
Ridley and Latimer reached the place of 
execution on the north side of Oxford, 
over against Baliol College. First came 
Ridley in his black-furred gown and 
velvet cap, walking between the Mayor 
and an alderman. After him came 
Latimer, making what speed he could, 
“in a poor Bristol frieze gown, all worn, 
with his buttoned cap and a kerchief on 
his head all ready to the fire.” Below 
his gown, and reaching down to his feet, 
the old man wore a long new shroud. 
Ridley ran to him and embraced him, 
saying: “ Be of good heart, brother, for 
God will either assuage the fury of the 
flame or else strengthen us to abide it.” 
Then they kneeled down both of them, 
and prayed very earnestly. After that 
they arose, and the one talked with the 
other a little while, till they which were 
appointed to see the execution removed 
themselves out of the sun. “ But what 
they two said,” adds Foxe, “I can learn 
of no man.” 

- After listening to a brief and foolish 
sermon from a Dr. Smith, an apostate 
from Protestantism, they were com- 
manded to make ready. Ridley gave 
away his apparel, a new groat, some 
nutmegs, rases of ginger, his watch, and 
such things as he had about him, the 
bystanders but too happy to get “any 
rag of him.” Latimer, who had left it 
to his keeper to strip him, now stood in 
his shroud bolt upright, “and whereas 
in his clothes he had seemed a withered 
and decrepit old man, he now stood by 
the stake as comely a father as one 
might lightly behold.” 

At last the fire was brought. Then 
prayed Ridley: “O Heavenly Father, I 
give unto Thee most humble thanks, for 
thay Thou hast called me to be a pro- 
fessor of Thee even unto death. Have 


mercy, O Lord, on this realm of England. 
and deliver the same from her enemies.” 

Latimer “lifted up his eyes with a 
most amiable and comfortable counte 
nance, and said: ‘“ God is faithful wh» 
suffereth us not to be tempted above 
that we are able.” Then he added the 
memorable words: “ Be of good comfort, 
Master Ridley, and play the man; we 
shall this day light such a candle, by 
God’s grace, in England, as I trust shall 
never be put out.” 

Latimer died first. He received the 
flame as it were embracing it. After 
that he had stroked his face with his 
hands, and, as it were, bathed them a 
little in the fire, he soon died, us it 
appeared, with very little pain or none. 
“And thus,” says Thomas Fuller, 
quaintly, “though he came after Ridley 
to the stake, he got before him to Heaven. 
His body made tinder by age, was no 
sooner touched by the fire, but instantly 
this old Simeon had his‘ Nunc Dimittis, 
and brought the news to Heaven that 
his brother was following after.” 

But Ridley lingered and suffered far 
more pain, the fire about him being not 
well made. Yet in all his torment he 
forgot not to call upon God, still having 
in his mouth, “ Lord, have mercy upen 
me.” His brother-in-law, who meant it in 
mercy, heaped upon him more fuel, which 
only kept down the fire. At last, sume one 
pulling off the wood from above, made a 
way for the fire to escape. ‘The red tongues 
of flame shot up fiercely, Ridley wrestal 
himself into the midst of them, when the 
gunpowder with which he was furnished 
did its work. He stirred no more, falling 
down dead at Latimer’s feet. 

“And so we leave them going up to 
Heaven, like Elijah, in a chariot of fire.” 

# + + e 


“ And thus much concerning Master 
Hugh Latimer, that old and blessed ser- 
vant of God, for whose labours, travails, 
fruitful life, and constant death, thi» 
whole realm hath cause to give great 
thanks to Almighty God.” 

CHARLES Marsoy, M.A. 
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I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


THE name of William Cowper will always 
hold a distinguished place in English 
literature, and in Christian biography. 
Southey calls him “the most popular 
poet of his generation, and the best of 
English letter-writers.” The pocms re- 
tain their popularity amidst all the 
ehanges of literary taste and eritical 
opinion, The verdict of Southey as to 
the letters has been confirmed by men 
so difterent as Francis Jeffrey and Robert 
Hall. Lord Jeffrey praises “the sweet- 
ness and felicity of the diction ;” while 
Hall, whose judgment took into account 
higher merit than mere literary composi- 
tion, said that he considered the letters of 
Cowper as “the finest specimens of the 
epistolary style in our language.” It 
is chiefly, however, on the poems that 
the claim for enduring fame will rest. 
There are many reasons why they pleased 
on their first appearance, aud why they 
must continne to please. The gennine 
Jove of nature shown in the descriptions 
of English scenery, the charming pic- 
tures of country life and of home happi- 
ness, the hearty outbursts of patriotism 
and the glowing praises of liberty; the 
polished satire with which follies and 
vices are attacked, and the manliness 
with which support is given to every 
public and privato virtue; these are 
among the moral qualities which would 
command respect, even apart from the 
genius and humour and culture for which 
his works are conspicuous. 

The contrast between the naturalness 
of his poetry and the artificial stiffness of 
the successors of Pope, arrested notice, 
while the matter as well as the manner of 
the new poet pleased the public. Above 
and bevond these merits, obvious to the 
many, there is an excellence that endears 


this anthor to the few who look for higher 
purpose in poetry than the art of pleasing. 
The views of religion known as “evan- 
gelical”” were, a century ago, poorly es- 
teemed by men of taste and of culture. 
Literature had done little in support of 
the truths which Whitefield and Wesley 
had laboured to revive among the people 
of England. These truths were now 
heard in the high places of learning and 
taste, not as mere doctrinal statements, 
but as motive forces fur the progress of 
the nation and of the world. In the ad- 
vocacy of religious education, of missions 
at home and abroad, of toleration, of the 
abolition of the slave trade and of slavery, 
the pen of the recluse of Olney proved no 
mean weapon, and helped to ripen public 
opinion on questions which philanthro- 
pists and statesmen dealt with in public 
life and before Parliament. In him 
the platform and the pulpit had an un- 
scen but powerful ally, and no English 
history is impartial and just which fails 
to make mention of the influence of the 
poetry of Cowper. 

The poets of the present century have 
been so numerous, and the variations of 
literary art and taste so great, that we 
must expect old favourites to be some- 
times forgotten or neglected. It may be 
so to some extent with the poetry of 
Cowper. But that taste is little to be 
envied which docs not return with plea- 
sure from the romantic and spasmodic 
and other schools of modern poetry, tv 
the sweet naturalness, and the descrip- 
tive beauty, and the charming geniality 
of “The Garden ” and “ The Timepiece.” 
the ‘* Winter Evening ” and the “ Winter 
Morning’s Walk,” of Cowper’s ‘ Task. 
To enjoy his poetry the mind must in- 
deed be in sympathy with his quict 
tastes and his devout spirit, and must 
share his vicws as to what is true happi- 
Ness : 
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“He is the happy man, whose life even now 
Shows something of that happier life to come; 
Who, deoom’d to an obscure and tranquil state, 
Is pleased with it. and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, 

the fruit i 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness: bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn while he must 
Below the skies, but having there his home.” 


IT. 
BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS. 


The branch of the Cowper family from 
which the poct sprung had borne dis- 
tinguished names from early times of 
English history, but wo need not go 
further back in the genealogical tree 
than his great-grandfather, Sir William 
Cowper, Baronet. He had two sons: 
William, who rose to be Lord Chancellor 
in 1707, and Spencer, who became a 
Julge of the Common Pleas. Spencer 
Cowper died in 1728, and his secend son, 
John, was father of William Cowper, the 
poet. John Cowper entered the Church, 
was chaplain to George II., and Rector 
of Great Berkhampstead. Here William 
Cowper was born, November 15 (O. 8.), 
1:31. His mother, Anne Donne, was 
daughter of Roger Donne, Esq., of Lud- 
ham Hall, Norfolk, a descendant of the 
celebrated Dr. Donne, the poet. Mrs. 
Cowper died in 1737 at the age of 34, 
leaving, of several children, only two 
surviving; the birth of John, the younger, 
being the occasion of the mother’s death. 
William was old enough to be decply 
affected by this, his first sorrow. Ie 
himself has told in the touching and 
beautiful poem, written late in his life, 
“On the Receipt of my Mother's Pic- 
ture,” the impressions and recollections 
of her whom he had lost when so young. 
He remembered her constant flow of love, 
her unwearied kindness, her looks, her 
smile, her voice, and his own sad discon- 
sulate grief on her death : 


“I heard the bell told on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away: 
And, turning from my nursery window. drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu.” 


It is in the same exquisite poem that the 
lines occur which are so often quoted in 
Christian biography : 


“My boast is not, that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise— 
The son of parents passed into the skies.” 


The Rectorof Berkhampstead may have 
been a good man, but he was not a wise 
father to his orphaned boy. Very soon 
after the death of the mother, the boy 
was sent to the boarding-school, or 
“academy,” of Dr. Pitman at Market. 
Strete. By what advice or from what 
motive the place was chosen we are not 
told, but it was an unfortunate change 
for the poor little fellow, delicate in 
constitution, sensitive in feeling, and 
accustomed to the most tender care at 
home. In the brief autobiography left 
of his early hfe, Cowper savs of this 
school that he had “ hardships of various 
kinds to contend with, but my chief 
affliction consisted in being singled out 
from the other boys bya lad of about 
fifteen years of age, as a proper object 
upon whom he might let loose the cruelty 
of his temper. I choose to conceal a 
particular recital of the many acts of 
barbarity with which he made it his 
business continually to persecute me. 
It will be suflicient to say, that his 
savage treatment of me impressed such 
a dread of his figure upon my mind, that 
I well remember being afraid to lift my 
eyes higher than his knees, and that I 
knew him better by his buckles than by 
any other part of his dress. May the 
Lord pardon him!” 

This cruelty was at length discovered, 
and the bully was expelled the school, 
and the poor little victim was taken 
home. His health being impaired and 
his eyesight affected, he was sent for 
two years to be under the care of a 
surgeon-oculist, and thence went to 
Westminster School, under Dr. Nichols. 
The joys and comfort of home-life he 
thus knew httle of; but the years passed 
at Westminster seem to have been, on — 
the whole, happy and well-spent years. 
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He thus alludes to the time in his 
“Table Talk”: 


“At Westminster, where little pocts strive 
To set a distich upon six and five, 
Where Discipline helps opening buds of sense, 
And makes his pupils proud with silver pence, 
I was a poet too.” 


And in one of his letters he says, “I 
was a schoolboy in high favour with the 
master, received a silver groat for my 
exercise, and had the pleasure of seeing 
it sent from form to form, for the 
admiration of all who were able to 
understand it.” Even in his poem “ Ti- 
rocinium,” written in censure of public 
schools as compared with home education, 
he refers with fond recollection to his 
Westminster days: 


“Be it a weakness, it deserves some praise, 
We love the play-place of our early days. 
This fond attachment to the well-known place 
Where first we started into life's long race, 
Maintains its hold with such unfailing sway, 
We feel it e’en in age, and at our latest day.” 


In one of his letters he says, “‘ When I 
was a boy I excelled at tricket and foot- 
ball, but the fame I acquired by achieve- 
ments that way, is long since forgotten.” 
He formed friendships and attachments 
among his schoolfellows, some of whom 
became noted in after life: Bonnell Thorn- 
ton, Warren Hastings, Churchill, Cum- 
berland, Colman, Sir Richard Sutton, 
and, most loved of all, Sir William 
Russell, whose sudden death a few years 
after greatly affected him. Joseph Hill 
was another of his companions, who 
after a long interval renewed the in- 
timacy, and proved the faithful and 
devoted friend of his latter years. Thus 
his school life passed, till he was cightcen, 
when he returned to Berkhampstead for 
eight or nine months, and then left 
home to begin life in London, where the 
next fourtcen years were passed. 


ITT. 
EARLY MANHOOD. 


The law being chosen for his profes- 
sion, he went to the office of Mr. Chap- 


man, a solicitor. Another of the articlu 
clerks was a young man from Canterbury, 
Thurlow, afterwards the famous Lord 
Chancellor. There seems to have been 
little work for him in the office, and little 
supervision or discipline, for Cowper. 
in writing to his cousin Lady Hes- 
keth many years after, tells how he 
and ‘Thurlow were “ constantly empleved 
from morning to night in giggling aud 
making giggle, instead of studying the 
law.” Ile was three years with Mr. 
Chapman, but he spent most of his time 
in Southampton Row, at the house of 
Mr. Ashley Cowper, his father’s brother, 
long the chief clerk to the House of 
Lords. Mr. Ashley had three daughters, 
two of whom, Harriet and Theodora, 
were at home during these years; the 
voungest, Elizabeth, afterwards Lady 
Croft, was still at school. Harriet, a 
brilliant beauty in her youth, became 
the wife of Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart. 
Cowper lost his heart to Theodora, not 
so beautiful a girl, but most refined and 
affectionate. When the father Jearned 
the state of matters, he put a decidel 
veto on the engagement, partly it is said 
from disapproving of the marriage of 
first cousins, more probably from the 
very uncertain prospects of the young 
law student. 

In 1752 Cowper left Mr. Chapman's 
and took chambers in the Middle Temple. 
For two or three years he continued to 
see Theodora occasionally, and to send 
verses to her; but the love is not very 
absorbing or urgent which vents itself 
in sentimental poetry. A more peremp- 
tory order from the father put an end 
to the intercourse. Theodora cherished 
the love to the end of a long life, but 
Cowper, after a short season of vexation 
and regret, found diversion for his mind 
in the gay society of some of his brother 
Templars. We even hear of his having 
been stricken with admiration of a West 
Indian school girl, whose departure, be 
says, left him nothing but sighs ani 
tears. It was poor Theodora who was 
the sufferer, and who deserves our pity. 

In 1754 he was called to the Bar, lut 
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his tastes and habits, and the whole bias 

uf his mind, were against any serious 

purpose of making the law his profession. 

He probably regarded it only as a step 

to some appointment for which a legal 

qualification was necessary. The death 

of his father, in 1756, put him in posses- 

sion of a small patrimony, and on this 

he lived for several years, in frivolous if 
not indolent leisure. In 1759 he pur- 

chased chambers in the Inner Temple, 

and there he amused himself with literary 
pursuits, and the society of companions 
as devoid as he himself was of pro- 
fessional ambition. He belonged to the 
“Nonsense Club,” limited to seven in 

nuniber, all old Westminster scholars, 
including Colman, Lloyd, and Bonnell 
Thornton. Joseph Hill was the only 
one in the club whose literary pursuits 
did not interfere with his legal studies. 

They dined together once a week, and 
Cowper was the liveliest of the sct at 
their festive meetings. Colman and 
Thornton had started a periodical, “ The 
Connoisseur,” in imitation of the Spectator 
und Rambler of other days. To this 
and to the St. James’s Chronicle, of which 
Llovd was editor, Cowper was a con- 
tributor, Churchill was not a member 
of the club, but was often associated 
with his old schoolfellows. Cowper had 
the highest opinion of his talents, but 
shrunk from intimacy with a man whose 
character was inconsistent with his pro- 
fession as a clergymam. His own life 
was as thoughtless and purposeless as 
thatof Churchill. To a friend he wrote, 
* My resolution is (I would advise you 
to adopt it), never to be melancholy, 
while I have a hundred pounds in the 
world to keep up my spirits. God 
knows how long that will be; but in the 
meantime, Jo Triumphe!” This reckless 
spirit could not long be kept up. His 
slender resources were already ebbing 
away, and with them his buoyant spirits 
and heedless merriment. A terrible re- 
action was soon to be witnessed. Mean- 
time something must be provided for 
maintenance. A commissionership of 
Bankruptcy had been offered, but the 


appointment never scems to havo been 
completed or the duties undertaken. 
His kinsman, Major Cowper, had the 
patronage of several offices in the House 
of Lords. Two of these, reading clerk 
and clerk of committees, were offered to 
Jowper, but he preferred the less lucra- 
tive but more private duties of clerk of 
the journals. The right of Major Cowper 
as patentee and patron of this office 
was challenged, and the objectors de- 
manded that his nominee should appear 
at the bar of the House to be examined 
as to his fitness for the post. The 
announcement of this ordeal, coming at 
a time of nervous depression, utterly 
upset the timid candidates mind. The 
more he thought of it, and the nearer 
the time approached, his mental dis- 
turbance increased. He lost his rest, 
and soon lost his reason. The horrible 
experience of that time he afterwards 
narrated with distressing minuteness of 
detail. Repeatedly he attempted suicide, 
from which he was saved by provi- 
dential hindrances. At last ho was 
awakened to a conviction of the heinous- 
ness of the crime which he had medi- 
tated, and tho agonies of his contrition 
settled into gloomy melancholy. Some 
friends saw the dangerous state in which 
he was, and sent for his brother from 
Cambridge. It was determined to adopt 
instant measures for his safety, and he 
was removed to St. Albans to be placed 
under the charge of Dr. Cotton, who 
hada high reputation for the treatment of 
such patients, and kept an establishment 
for their reception. 

It is of importance here to note the 
circumstances under which this first 
attack of mental disease took place. 
Through ignorance or malice it has 
been sometimes said that Cowper’s in- 
sanity was the result of religious en- 
thusiasm. Up to this period of his 
life he had been almost a stranger 
to religious thought and feeling. He 
told his cousin Lady Hesketh that he 
“left Westminster School with no more 
religion than the satchel on his back,” 
and his subsequent life in London till 
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past his thirticth year had been a life 
of worldliness and frivolity. Every can- 
did mind will admit that up to the time 
of his leaving London religion had no 
part in causing his malady, which was 
the result of constitutional disorder, 
brought to a crisis by mental anxieties 
which overpowered his reason. 


IY. 
AT ST. ALBANS. 


He went to St. Albans in December, 
1763, and was under treatment for about 
seven months, during which time his 
bodily health improved, but with little 
abatement of his mental depression. In 
July his brother, the Rev. John Cowper, 
Fellow of Bennet College, Cambridge, 
went to see him, and remained with him 
fora day. This visit proved the turn- 
ing point of his recovery. Speaking of 
it afterwards, he said that it “put to 
flight a thousand delirious delusions,” 
and that “he rose the next morning a 
new creature.” There still remained, 
however, the depressing despondency 
arising from sense of guilt, and the 
burden of unpardoned sin. When in 
this state he opened a Bible in search 
of instruction and comfort. “ The first 
verse I saw,” he afterwards said, “was 
the 25th of the Srd chapter of Romans: 
‘Whom God hath sent forth to be a 
propitiation through faith in Ths blood, 
to declare His righteousness for the re- 
nussion of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God? Immediately,” 
he savs, © I received strength to believe, 
and the full beams of the Sun of Right- 
eousness shone upon me. I saw the 
sufficiency of the atonement le had 
made, my pardon scaled in His blood, 
and all the fulness and completeness of 
This justification. Inamoment I believed, 
and received the Gospel.” 

Dr. Cotton was as remarkablo for his 
sound judgment and his Christian spirit 
as for his professional skill. On hearing 
of the change in his patient, he feared 
lest the sudden transition from despair 
to joy might prove injuriously exciting ; 


but, on watching the case, he was con- 
vinced that all was going cn well. 
Appreciating the value of his kind and 
Wise physician's care, at his own desire, 
he remained for a year at his house, 
and quitted it with regret. His only 
fear, he said, was that “a convert made 
in Bedlam was more likely to be a 
stumbling-block to others, than to ad- 
vance their faith.” It was a ground- 
less fear: even men of the world can 
understand a change so marked as was 
here evident. Mr. Robert Bell, one of 
Mr. Cowper's editors, remarks on this 
period : * There is nothing more remark- 
able in his life than the calm and 
rational views of Christianity which 
supervened upon those melancholy feel- 
ings that had for years been slowly 
consuming him. His heart was touched 
by the Divine mercy, and his under- 
standing awakened to Divine truth. He 
not only felt, but reasoned ; and, seeking 
the means of confirming his convictions 
with earnestness and thoughtfulness, 
became a practical Christian in the 
highest and best sense. The use he 
made of the Scriptures in his frequent 
references to them, shows that he did not 
interpret them in a narrow and dogmatic 
sense, but in a benevolent and tolerant 
spirit. Cheerfulness was no longer iu- 
consistent with the religious character: 
and his voluminous correspondence at- 
tests alike the sincerity of his faith and 
the playful gaiety of his nature.” 

Cowper always reverted with grati- 
tude to his sojourn at St. Albans, and 
felt the warmest regard for Dr. Cotten 
as a spiritual counsellor, as well as 4 
medical adviser; and, both in his letters 
and in his poems, speaks of his high 
character and the obligations he owed 
to him. 

V. 


REMOVAL TO HUNTINGDON, AND RESIDENCE 
WITH THE UNWINS. 


Although perfectly restored to health. 
Cowper had lingered at St. Albans, maim\y 
for the advantage of Christian fellowship 
with good Dr. Cotton. With his change 
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of views and feclings, he recoiled from 
return to London. He said, “I am de- 
termined to see London, the scene of my 
former abominations, no more.” We do 
not suppose that more is implied in this 
strong expression, than a painful re- 
membrance of years of spiritual death 
and bodily misery. Nothing appears to 
have been chargeable im regard to his 
purity of life or uprightness of character. 
His chief wish now was to be where his 
new spiritual life could grow and prosper. 
The only tie that still bound him to 
London was the office of Bankruptcy 
Commissioner, an appointment which 
he seems still to have held, although his 
ignorance of law had prevented him 
taking the oath required for the office, 
which he therefore now formally re- 
signed, with the salary of £60 attached 
toit. He then asked his brother to find 
lodgings for him at Cambridge. Failing 
to obtain what seemed suitable, he re- 
commended his living at Huntingdon, 
where they would be near enough to 
cach other for frequent intercourse. To 
Huntingdon, therefore, he went in the 
summer of 1765. Here he had time to 
think of some of the friends of former 
years, and one of his first letters was to his 
cousin, Lady Heskcth. In a letter dated 
July 1st, he gives her an account of his 
experience since the day when she had 
last called to see him at the Temple, and 
found him in gloomy despondency. He 
tells what had happened to him since, 
and especially of the new life in his soul. 
In case she might suppose him unhappy 
and forlorn in his solitary abode at 
Huntingdon, he says, “ My affliction has 
taught me a road to happiness, which, 
without it I should never have found; 
and I know, and have experience of it 
every day, that the merey of God, to 
him who believes himself the object of 
it, is more than sufficient for the loss 
of every other blessing.” He told his 
cousin to inform any friends who in- 
quired as to Ins state, that he was well 
and happy. A reply was immediately 
sent, and a brisk correspondence ensued, 
but svon ceased; apparently from Lady 


Hesketh at that time feeling little sym- 
pathy with the religious topics to which 
his letters were mainly confined. 

While this correspondence was going 
on a change occurred in Cowper’s posi- 
tion which affected his whole subsequent 
life. In his solitary rambles he met 
with a young man, William Unwin, son 
of a clergyman who had been master of 
the Free School at Huntingdon, and 
taking occasional duty at churches in 
the town and neighbourhood. Visiting 
at their house, he was charmed with 
their society, and the liking being 
mutual, a proposal to become a member 
of the family as a boarder was gladly 
accepted. In a letter to his friend, 
Joseph Hill, date October 25, 1765, he 
describes his new friends, while he was 
yet only an occasional visitor: “ They 
are the most agreeable people imaginable, 
quite sociable, and as free from the 
ceremonious civility of gentlefolks as 
any I ever met with. They treat me 
more like a near relation than a stranger, 
and their house is always open to me. 
The old gentleman carries me to Cam- 
bridge in his chaise. Ho is a man of 
learning and good sense, and as simple 
as Parson Adams. His wife has a very 
uncommon understanding, has read much 
to excellent purpose, and is more polite 
than a duchess. The son belongs to 
Cambridge, is a most amiable young man, 
and the daughter quite of a piece with 
the rest of the family. ... Now I know 
them, 1 wonder that I liked Huntingdon 
so well before I knew them, and am 
apt to think I should find every place 
disagreeable that had not an Unwin 
belonging to it.” 

Such was the beginning of his inti- 
macy with the Unwin family, and 
especially with her who, in the provi- 
dence of God, was destined to be his 
friend and guardian for more than thirty 
years of his life, Mary Unwin, whose 
name is inseparably associated with that 
of William Cowper. In subsequent 
letters he tells how pleasantly and 
profitably the days were spent in his 
new home. Omne of them, to Lady 
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Hesketh, thus concludes: “ We are all 
happy and dwell together in unity as 
brethren. Mrs. Unwin has almost a 
maternal affection for me, and I have 
something very like a filial affection for 
her, and her son and I are brothers. 
Blessed be the God of our Salvation for 
such companions, and for such a life; 
above all for a heart to like it. I have 
had many anxious thoughts about taking 
orders, and I believe that every new 
_ convert is apt to think himself called 
upon for that purpose; but it has pleased 
God, by means which there is no need to 
particularize, to give me full satisfaction 
as to the propriety of declining it; indeed, 
they who have the lIcast idea of what I 
havo suffered from the dread of public 
exhibitions, will readily excuse my never 
attempting them hereafter. In the 
meantime, if it please the Almighty, I 
may be an instrument of turning many 
to the truth, in a private way, and hope 
that my endeavours in this way have 
not been entirely unsuccessful. Had I 
the zeal of Moses, I should want an 
Aaron to be my spokesman.” 

This period of quiet enjoyment came 
to an abrupt end by a sudden calamity. 
Mr. Unwin, while riding to a church 
one Sunday morning where he was to 
conduct the service, was thrown from 
his horse, and died after a few days’ 
suffering. The first result of Mr. Un- 
win’s death was a resolution to leave 
Huntingdon, which would now he as- 
sociated with painful remembrances. In 
the interval that passed before any 
change could be made, William Unwin 
left to enter the ministry, and his sister 
was married to a clergyman in York- 
shire. The survivors, the widow and 
her friend, resolved not to part, but 
together to find some place of retreat, 
where they might enjoy each other’s 
society, and where they could have the 
advantage of religious associations. Dr. 
Conyers, who had learned all the cir- 
cumstances from young Unwin at Cam- 
bridge, wrote to the Rev. John Newton, 
recently settled at Olney, requesting 
him to call on Mrs. Unwin when psss- 


ing through Huntingdon. The result 
was that Mr. Newton was charged to 
find a suitable abode for them at Olney, 
and thither, in the autumn of 1767, the 
widow and her friend removed from 
Huntingdon. 
VI. 
COWPER AND MRS. UNWIN. 


It may be convenient here to bring 
together in one place what has to be 
said regarding the relations of Cowper 
with Mrs. Unwin, both in her early 
widowuood and throughout the long 
period when they lived together. The 
union at first was only that of mutual 
esteem. confirmed by Christian fellow- 
ship, and strengthened by the sympathy 
called forth in the time of sorrow and 
anxiety. We havescen how he described 
the motherly kindness shown to him 
from the first by Mrs. Unwin, and his 
own filial attachment to her. It might 
be expected that the fact of two persons, 
even in middle age, thus continuing to 
live together, would be the subject of 
comment, and we find from one of 
Cowper’s letters to Newton that such 
neighbourly remarks had been maide. 
It is also natural to suppose that so close 
an intercourse could scarcely be mait- 
tained, without the suggestion to one or 
other, or to both, of a still nearer union. 
There was a difference in age of only six 
or seven years, and they appeared to be 
one in heart and feeling, as well as in 
constant companionship. That marriage 
would strengthen and consecrate a union 
otherwise somewhat remarkable, might 
be anticipated, and was so likely under 
ordinary conditions that one of the best 
of Cowper’s biographers, Mr. Robert 
Bell, says that “theirs was, in many 
respects, an exceptional case, and cannot 
be judged by ordinary standards.” Mr. 
Southey states strongly that there never 
was any idea of matrimony, and that 
“if such an engagement had existed 
it conld not have been concealed from 
Mr. Newton.” 

In the ‘Life of Newton,’ by the Rev. 
Josiah Bull, the error of Southey is 
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demonstrated, and the whole affair is 
put in a new light from the clearest 
evidence. In manuscript records left by 
Mr. Newton and used by Mr. Bull in his 
memoir, the engagement is referred to, 
and Mr. Bull’s statements settle the 
question decidedly. “We copy,” he 
says, “ from the original before us ;” and 
he gives this extract from Newton's 
diary, then recently discovered :—“ They 
were congenial spirits, united in the 
faith and hope of the Gospel, and their 
intimate and growing friendship led 
them in the course of four or five years 
to an engagement for marriage, which 
was well knuwn to me, and to most of 
their and my friends, and was to have 
taken place in a few months, but was 
prevented by the terrible malady which 
sized him about that time” (1773). 
Mr. Bull adds that he had again and 
again heard his father say that Mr. 
Cowper and Mrs. Unwin were betrothed, 
and about to be married, when his ill- 
ness prevented it; and that Mrs. Unwin 
herself made this statement to his grand- 
father, the friend of Cowper and of 
Newton. 7 

Having now clear knowledge of this 
fact, we see new beauty and fitness in the 
poem “ To Mary,” inspired by tenderness 
of love as well as warmth of friendship. 
It was in 1793, exactly twenty years 
after the calamity which forbade their 
marriage, that he wrote the lines, un- 
rivalled in their kind: 


“The twenticth year is well-nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast ; 
Ali! would that this might be the last! 
My Mary! 


Thy spirits have a fainter flow, 
I see thee daily weaker grow ; 
"Twas my distress that brought thee low, 
My Mary! 
s * $ * * 
Thy silver locka once auburn bright, 
Are still more lovely in my sight 
Than golden beams of orient light, 
My Mary! 


And still to love though prest with ill, 
In wintry age to feel no chill, 
With me is to be lovely still, 

My Mary!” 


. equalled Mr. Cowper.’ 


But we must return to the time of tho 
removal to Olney, and briefly narrate 
the chief events of his long residence 
there. 

VII. 


EARLY YEARS AT OLNEY. 1767-1773. 

The house which Newton secured for 
Cowper at Olney is well known to all 
readers of his poems and his letters, and 
through them has become one of the 
classic spots of England. To this day 
pilgrims visit it, not only from all parts 
of the island, but from other lands where 
his writings are known and his memory 
honoured. Hugh Miller, in his ‘ First 
Impressions of England,’ devotes more 
than one chapter to Olney, and the other 
homes and haunts of Cowper. ‘ This 
tall brick house was his home for nine- 
teen years. It contains the parlour, 
which has become such a paragon of 
snugness and comfort, that it will need 
no repair in all the future, and the gar- 
den behind is that in which the poet 
reared his cucumbers and Ribston pip- 
pins, and in which he plied hammer and 
saw to such excellent purpose, in convert 
ing his small greenhouse into a summer 
sitting-room, and in making lodging 
houses for his hares. He dated from that 
tall house not a few of the most graceful 
letters in the English language, and ma- 
tured, from the first crude conceptions 
to the last finished touches, ‘Truth? 
‘Tope,’ ‘The Progress of Error,’ ‘ Re- 
tirement, and ‘The Task.’” 

The early years at Olney were not, 
however, devoted to poetry and litera- 
ture. The zeal of his new-found life, 
aud the earnestness which, after his 
conversion, had prompted him to desire 
to enter the ministry, found ample scope 
in the parish. He acted as the “lay 
helper” of Newton, and entered into all 
his plans and proceedings. He attended 
and took part in the weekly prayer- 
mectings. Andrew Fuller says ‘he 
knew a person who heard him pray fre- 
quently at these meetings; and of all 
the men he ever heard pray, no óne 
’ It was for the 
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services at tho “Great House” that 
he wrote some of his most beautiful 
hymns. He was an active visitor of 
the poor, and was able, through the 
munificence of John Thornton, to re- 
lieve as well as to counsel them. New- 
ton says: “He loved the poor. He 
often visited them, sympathised with 
them, consoled and comforted them in 
their distress; and those who were 
seriously disposed were often cheered 
and animated by his prayers.” “ The 
Lord evidently sent him to Olney, where 
he has been a blessing to many, a great. 
blessing to myself.” Cowper himself 
says at this time, “God has given me 
such a deep impressed persuasion of the 
truth, as a thousand worlds would not 
purchase from me. It gives me a relish 
to every blessing, and makes every 
trouble light.” Mrs. Unwin entered 
into all his pursuits, and often joined 
him in his cottage visitations as well as 
in his rural walks. He was truly and 
unreservedly happy in the early years 
at Olney. 

There was an anxious time during 
these years, when he was summoned to 
be with his beloved brother, on what 
proved to be his death-bed at Cam- 
bridge. He has himself left a full and 
touching record of his intercourse with 
his brother, and tells of the unspeakable 
satisfaction of knowing that he died in 
the same faith and hope which were at 
that time his own joyful possession. 

In all this we have additional proof of 
the groundlessness of the chargo that 
has been made against good John New- 
ton, that it was due to him and his 
peculiar views of theology, that Cowper's 
mind in 1773 became again disordered. 
It may be that, in the earnestness of his 
work, the sensitive and delicate lay 
helper paid too little heed to his own 
health; and Newton, himself robust in 
body and mind, might have checked his 
fricnd’s zeal; but the charge as usually 
made is quite unfounded. It has even 
been said that in composing the “ Olney 
Hymns,” in conjunction with Newton, 


he was dealing with subjects that upset | 


his mind; in short, that his madness 
was due to what in those days was 
styled “ Methodism.” No one who 
knows Cowper's life, and who knows 
the “ Olney Hymns,” will now make this 
assertion. The cause of the attack at 
Olney is as mysterious as that more 
terrible attack in 1752, which was not 
caused by religion, although on both 
occasions the deep dejection took the 
form of despair of his own salvation. 
The last hymn composed before the 
invasion of the malady was the grand 
one, “God moves in a mysterious way, 
the solemn tone of which almost seems 
anticipatory of the dark cloud that was 
about to fall on his mind, and as if he 
were making a last effurt of faith in 
entering the valley of the shadow of 


death. 
VII. 


ILLNESS AND RECOVERY. 


The last lctter, in November, 1772. 
was to Joseph Hill. It chiefly refers to 
money matters. He had debts which 
troubled him, including expenses still 
duc at St. Albans since his residence 
there. Among other means of clearing 
off the debt he had thought of taking 
pupils, which would have been intoler- 
able drudgery to him. It is just possible 
that anxicties as to ways and means, in 
prospect especially of his intended mar- 
riage, may have weighed on his mind. 
and have thus added to the depression: 
predisposing to recurrence of his con- 
stitutional malady. However this may 
be, and whatever the immediate causes. 
the crisis soon came. We are chietiy 
indebted to Newton for information as 
to the events of this sad time. 

The fact is that the poor sufferers 
mind was utterly unhinged, and becam 
possessed of such delusions that some ui 
his friends could only explain them as 
suggestions of the tempter. The origin 
of mental delusions is mysterious; it is 
enough to state what were the notions 
by which insanity was in the present 
instance marked. The idea possessed 
him that it was the Divine will that he 
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should imitate the faith of Abraham, 
and offer himself as a sacrifice in obedi- 
ence to God’s command. When he was 
providentially saved from this tempta- 
tiun being carried out, and the maniacal 
paroxysm had passed, another dismal 
and more abiding temptation was borne 
upon his mind, that in consequence of 
having not instantly obeyed the Divine 
command he was doomed to perpetual 
desertion and to final perdition. 

For many weeks this condition re- 
mained, fear and hope alternating. 
Gradually the suicidal tendency dis- 
appeared, but the doleful melancholy 
and self-condemnation remained. On 
the 12th of April, which was the Annual 
Fair day at Olney, Newton suggested 
that Cowper and Mrs. Unwin should 
come to the vicarage, where they would 
be less exposed to the noise and dis- 
turbance of the fair. When there he 
suddenly expressed his wish and deter- 
mination to stay ; aud he remained at the 
vicarage for more than fourteen months. 

It was a merciful arrangement for 
him, but a heavy tax on Mr. and Mrs. 
Newton to have the invalid and Mrs. 
Unwin their guests so long. Writing 
to Mr. Jolin Thornton, to whose gencrous 
help the curate of Olney was indebted 
fur most of his income, he says: “Mr. 
Cowper's long stay at the vicarage has 
been, upon many accounts, Inconvenient 
and trying. His choice of being here 
was quite unexpected, and his continu- 
ance is unavoidable, unless he was to 
be removed by force. Mrs. Unwin has 
often tried to persuade him to return 
to their own house, but he cannot bear 
to hear of it. He sometimes begs, and 
weeps, and pleads to stay, with such 
earnestness, that it must be submitted 
to. I make myself easy by reflecting 
that the Lord's hand is concerned, and 
Iam hoping weekly for his deliverance. 
His health is better; he works almost 
incessantly in the garden, and while 
emploved is tolerably easy ; but as soon 
as he leaves off he is instantly swallowed 
up by the most gloomy apprchensions ; 
thouch in everything that docs not con- 


cern his own peace he is as sensible, and 
discovers as quick a judgment, as ever.” 

About a tortnight after this letter 
was written, there appeared - further 
signs of amendment, and he was even 
scen to smile. At last, about the end of 
May, 1774, with the same abruptness 
and determination which had marked 
his proposal to stay, he resolved to 
leave the vicarage and return to his 
own house. 

It was sogn after his return that he 
amused himself with the tame hares, 
whose names and history the pen of his 
genius has celebrated. The letter de- 
scribing his pets, Puss, Tiney, and Bess, 
and their several characters and ways, 
which is appended to most editions of 
his poems, and has charmed generations 
of readers, appeared first in a communi- 
cation to the Gentleman's Magazine. 

The cloud gradually passed away, 
although it was several years before 
he recommenced his ordinary literary 
pursuits or resumed his correspondence. 


VIII. 
COWPER'S LETTERS. 


In the years following his recovery 
from this prolonged illness, the pen of 
Cowper was seldom idle. The best and 
brightest of his ever-delightful letters 
were then written. Of his more formal 
writings, especially his original poems, 
we shall presently speak, but the briefest 
sketch of his life would be imperfect 
without special notice of his correspon- 
dence. The letters in Ins earlier life, at 
least. after his first settlement at Olney, 
are largely concerned with his personal 
feelings and experiences, and are mainly 
religious in their strain, even when 
writing to his lively cousin, Lady Hes- 
keth. In the last of this earlier series, 
addressed to Joseph Hill, his school ` 
friend, he says, “1 have not done con- 
versing with terrestrial objects, though J 
should be happy were I able to hold 
more converse with a Friend above the 
skics. He has my heart, but He allows 
a corner of it for all who show me kind- 
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ness, and therefore one for you. The 
storm of ’sixty-threc made a wreck of the 
friendships I had contracted in the course 
of many years, yours excepted, which has 
survived the tempest.” This was written 
from Olney on September 25th, 1770. 
From this time there is a blank m the 
published correspondence for nearly eight 
years. In tho letters that were written 
after that interval there is little refer- 
ence to his own personal religion ; in fact, 
it was a subject avoided, owing to the 
lamentable despondency he cherished as 
to his own condition. Yet there is al- 
ways the same benevolent zeal for the 
salvation and the happiness of others, 
while there 1s a far wider and more 
varied range of topics, and far more frank 
and genial utterances about life and lite- 
rature, men and manners, with other 
usual subjects of correspondence. Not 
that he had less sense of the importance 
of spiritual things, but for reasons which 
he explains in one of his letters to Lady 
Hesketh. “When I left St. Albans,” he 
says, “ I left it under impressions of the 
truth of Scripture that I had never felt 
before. I had unspeakable delight in the 
discovery, and was impatient to com- 
municate the pleasure to others. This 
eagerness of spirit, natural to persons 
newly informed, and the less to be wun- 
dered at in me, who had just emerged 
from the horrors of despair, made me im- 
prudent, and I doubt not, troublesome to 
many.... But, as in affairs of this life, so 
in religious concerns likewise, experience 
begets some wisdom in all who are not 
incapable of being taught.” 

The first letters preserved are to his 
faithful friend Joseph Hill, who had 
always inquired about him in that dark 
period, but had got no direct tidings 
trom November, 1772, till May, 1776. 
As the recovery advanced, Mr. Hill sent 
books as formerly, and on New Year's 
Day, 1778, on receiving a packet along 
with a letter from Mrs. Hill, Cowper 
ways, “f shall take care to acknowledge 
the receipt of her obliging letter, when 
I return the books. Assure yourself, in 
the meantime, that I read as if the 


librarian was at my clbow, continually 
jogging it, and growling out, ‘make 
haste.’ But, as I read aloud, I shall not 
have finished before the end of the week, 
and will return them by the diligence 
next Monday.” 

The range of topics in his correspon- 
dence is wonderful in its extent and 
variety. Subjects not touched in his 
poetry aro here presented in the most 
charming style, strong sense alternating 
with playful humour. 

A letter written to Lady Hesketh, No- 
vember 27th, 1787, may be quoted as one 
that is thoroughly characteristic. It de- 
scribes the visit of the clerk of All Saints, 
Northampton, to obtain verses to append 
to the annual Bills of Mortality. “On 
Monday morning last, Sam brought me 
word that there was a man in the kitchen 
who desired to speak with me. I ordered 
him in. A plain, decent, elderly figare 
made its appearance, and being desire 
to sit, spoke as follows :— 

«Sir, I am clerk of the parish of All 
Saints, in Northampton, brother of Mr. 
Cox, the upholsterer. It is customary 
for the person in my office to annex to 4 
bill of mortality, which he publishes at 
Christmas, a copy of verses. You will 
do me a great favour, sir, if you would 
furnish me with one.’ 

“To this I replied, ‘Mr. Cox, you have 
several men of genius in your town ; why 
have you not applied to some of them’ 
There is a namesake of yours in parti- 
cular, Cox the statuary, who, every boly 
knows, is a first-rate maker of verses. 
He surely is the man of all the world 
for your purpose.’ 

“< Alas! sir, I have heretofore borrowed 
help from him; but he is a gentleman of 
so much reading, that the people of our 
town cannot understand him.’ 

“T confess to you, my dear, I felt all 
the force of the compliment implied in 
this speech, and was almost ready te 
answer, ‘Perhaps, my good friend, they 
may find me unintelligible too, for the 
same reason. But on asking hin 
whether he had walked over to Westen 


on purpese to implore the assistance o 
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my Muse, and on his replying in the 
afirmative, I felt my mortified vanity 
a little consoled, and pitying the poor 
mans distress, which appeared to be 
considerable, promised to supply him. 
The wagon has accordingly gone this 
day to Northampton, loaded in part with 
my effasions in the mortuary style. A 
fig for poets who write epitaphs upon 
individuals! I have written one that 
serves firo hundred persons.” 

In similar humorous style we have 
accounts of an election canvass at Olney, 
of the end of a fox-hunt, of the escape 
and capture of one of his hares, and other 
local incidents. Other letters deal with 
public affairs, in which Cowper took the 
deepest interest, although looking at the 
big world only through his “ loopholes 
of retreat.” The Independence of Ame- 
rica, the India Bill of Fox, the trial 
of Warren Hastings, the Lord George 
Gordon riots, with the strifes of party 
and various successive changes of Go- 
vernment, are discussed in his letters, 
while his opinions are also given on 
“cial and literary matters. He was a 
diligent reader and judicious critic of new 
publications, which he greatly enjoyed, 
especially books of travel and adventure, 
hiography and history. Captain Cook’s 
‘Voyages, Dr. Johnson’s ‘Tour to the 
Hebrides,’ Boswell’s Life, the histories 
of Robertson and Gibbon, and the poems 
of Robert Burns, are among the books 
referred to. So many topics are touched 
in the correspondence that every intel- 
ligent reader must be instructed as well as 
amused by ‘‘ Cowper's Letters.” 


IX. 
PUBLICATION OF THE POEMS. 


In 1780, Mrs. Unwin, who had been 
unwearied in her watchful care, en- 
couraged him to resume his literary 
cHorts, and suggested his writing a poem 
of moral satire. The “ Progress of Error ” 
was the first production of that kind; 
this was followed by “ Truth,” “ Table 
Talk,” and the other pieces usually 
classed as his minor poems. These, with 


some shorter pieces, were published in a 
volume entitled “Poems by William 
Cowper Esq., of the Inner Temple.” 
This appeared in 1780. In the previous 
year Newton had published the “ Olney 
Hymns,” to which Cowper’s contributions 
numbered sixty-eight. By these two 
works he was first introduced to the world 
as a poet. John Newton shortly after- 
wards left Olney, having been presented 
by Mr. Thornton to the Rectory of St. 
Mary Woolnoth in Lombard Street. The 
departure of his friend made a great blank 
to Cowper, and he describes the sadness 
which even the sight of the vicarage 
now filled him. A new friend, however, 
was soon sent, who proved more than a 
compensation in his present state of 
mind, and who had wonderful influence 
on him in the years that followed. He 
became acquainted with Lady Austen, 
sister of Mrs. Jones the wife of a clergy- 
man near Olney. She was a widow, 
clever, cheerful, and accomplished. Her 
bright presence and lively conversation 
broke the monotony of the home at 
Olney, and for a time she was as great a 
favourite with Mrs. Unwin as with the 

oet. It was she who in one of her 
lively sallies told the anecdote of John 
Gilpin, which she had heard in her 
girlhood, and which so touched tho 
poct’s fancy that he wrote, almost im- 
promptu, the immortal Ballad. Hender- 
son, a clever actor of the day, took it 
up as a “reading,” and spread the 
amusing story throughout the country. 
A far more important service to litera- 
ture was performed by Lady Austen 
in suggesting a poem, which from the 
slight incident out of which it arose, 
received the title of“ The Task.” “ Try 
blank verse,” said sister Anne, as she 
was familiarly called by the poet. He 
pleaded the want of a subject. “Oh!” 
she exclaimed, “you can never be in 
want of a subject; you can write on any 
—write upon this sofa.” The suggestion 
was acted on, and Cowper began “ The 
Task,” “the work,” as Southey says, 
“which made him the most popular 
poet of his age, and raised him to u 
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rank in English poctry, from which no 
revolution of taste can detrude him.” 
The poem was completed in 1784, and 
published in 1785. From its first 
appearance, it became universally popu- 
lar. No book ever exerted a more 
muinediate and permanent influence in 
literature. The long reign of artificial 
poetry which had lingered since the age 
of Dryden and Pope, was closed, and the 
new poem, so natural and so pleasing, 
inaugurated a new cra in literary taste. 
Public opinion had formed its decision 
before the critics had time to express an 
opinion. The former volume, which 
had hitherto been little noticed, now 
shared the popularity of the new poem. 
New editions of both volumes were rapidly 
called for, and there has ever since issucd 
from the press countless copies of “ Cow- 
per’s Poems.” 

Cowper’s aim and ambition in all that 
he wrote, was the praise of God—not of 
man : 

Tis not in artful measures, in the chime 

And idle tinkling of a minstrel’s lyre, 

To charm His ear, whose eye is on the heart, 

Whose frown can disappoint the proudest 

strain, 

Whose approbation—prosper even mine.” 


It is to the Christian reader that such 
poetry commends itself, and he rejoices 
in the clear and simple statements of 
evangelical truth, such as in these well- 
known lines : 


“QO how unlike the complex works of man 
Heaven's easy, artless, unincumbered plan! 
* * * + 


It stands like the cerulean arch we see 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscribed above the portal, from afar 

Conspicuous as the brightuess of a star, 

Legible only by the light they give, 

Stand the soul-quickening words—Belicve and 
live.” 

After all, it will be found that Cow- 
per's name is most widely known as the 
author of hymns, which have expressed 
the praises and helped the devotion of 
countless worshippers, wherever the 
English language is spoken. We have 
but to mention the first lines of a few of 
these hymns, which are in every collec- 


tion of sacred song, and are dear to many 
hearts : 


“ Jesus, where’er Thy people meet.” 
“There is a fountain filled with bloon.’ 
“I will praise Thee every day.” 
“QO! for a closer walk with God.” 
What various hindrances we mect in com: 
to the mercy seat.” 
These and many more we owe to “th: 
sweet singer of Olney.” 


X. 


RENEWED INTERCOURSE WITH WIS 
RELATIVES, 


Ono result of Cowper's popularity was 
the renewed interest awakened in him on 
the part of his relatives in London. Mr. 
Ashley Cowper, General Cowper, aud a 
few others, had not ceased, through Mr. 
Ilill, to contribute to his maintenance. 
although considering, no doubt, that 
they were only acting a charitable part 
towards a poor kinsman. For eighteen 
years he had heard nothing from his 
cousin Harriet Cowper, Lady Hesketh. 
The correspondence, interrupted since 
1767, partly from want of sympathy 
in {their views, and afterwards from 
her absence on the continent, was r- 
sumed. Lady Hesketh, now a widow. 
wrote to congratulate him on his suces- 
ful authorship, and after some pleasant 
letters had been exchanged, proposed to 
visit him at Olney. She had alreaty 
inquired about his resources, and on 
learning his straitoned means, largely 
helped to put him at ease on this point. 
A chief associate in this kindness desired 
to remain anonymous, but circumstances 
led Cowper himself to conclude that this 
was no other than Harriet’s sister, his 
own first love, Theodora. In one of hi 
letters, without referring to her by name. 
he desired Lady Hesketh to make hi 
acknowledgments of gratitude and lov. 
The cousins had never met since the {i 
days at the Temple, nor had he ever 
spoken of her during the years that had 
clapsed. She long survived the object 
of her carly attachment, and seems t" 
have borne to her last days the remen- 
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brance of her unchanged love. She 
died at Richmond im 1824, having a 
year or two previously committed to the 
care of her niece, a daughter of Lady 
Croft, some cherished letters and relics 
of one who had been her admirer and 
lover sixty-five years before. 

The arrival of Lady Hesketh at Olney 
marked a new epoch in Cowper’s life. 
She proved a friend almost as lively as 
Lady Austen, and far more solid and 
trustworthy in character. The depress- 
ing influence of the residence at Olney, 
which had long been felt by Cowper, 
was evident to his cousin, and by her 
advice the invalids removed to a more 
cheerful and healthy house at Weston 
Underwood, the property of the Throck- 
morton family, by whom much kind 
attention was shown, and gratefully 
accepted. The loss by death of his 
friend William Unwin, caused a short re- 
lapse into melancholy, but other happier 
circumstances occurred to restore his 
peace of mind. The friendship and 
society of the Rev. William Bull, of New- 
port Pagnell, had been a source of great 
comfort and pleasure ever since . the 
departure of Mr. Newton. The renewal 
of intercourse with members of his 
mother’s family proved a still more grati- 
fying diversion from morbid thoughts. 
The appearance at Weston, at Christmas 
1780, of John Johnson—Norfolk Johnnie, 
as he called him—a Cambridge under- 
graduate, grandson of his maternal uncle 
the Rev. Roger Donne, of Catfield in 
Norfolk, re-awakened his regard for his 
mother’s kinsfolk. For John Johnson he 
soon felt a warm affection, and found in 
him a willing and useful companion in his 
declining years. | 

XI. 
CLOSING YEARS. 

We must pass rapidly over the inci- 
dents of his latter years. The translation 
of Madam Guion’s poems was suggested 
to him by Mr. Bull. The translation of 
Homer was a task of greater magnitude, 
veetpying him for several vears, and 


ouly ending in the year before his death. | 


15 


During the residence at Weston his lite- 
rary studies were seldom interrupted, 
and he found pleasant recreation in rural 
rambles and in the agreeable society of 
the Throckmorton family. In all thic 
literary events, and in the political move- 
ments of the time, he took a lively in- 
terest, as his letters show. It is in these 
letters and in his poems that the inner 
life, the true biography of Cowper can 
be best read. In his old age he had a 
correspondence with Thurlow on the 
comparative merit of rhyme and blank 
verse. That he equally excelled in both 
let the citation of two passages prove, 
which will also serve as specimens of | 
the prevailing bent of his mind, and the 
tone of his poctry from first to last. In 
the closing lines of “ Truth” he speaks 
from his own experience : 


“All joy to the believer! He can speak, 
Trembling yet happy, confident yet meek. 
Since the dear hour that brought me to Thy 

foot 
And cut off all my follies by the root, 
I never trusted in an arm but Thine, 
Nor hoped but in Thy righteousness divine: 
My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled, 
Were but the feeble efforts of a child; 
Howe'er performed, it was their brightest part. 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart. 
Cleansed in Thine own all-purifying blood, 
Forgive their evil and accept their good; 
I cast them at Thy feet—my only plea 
Is, what it was, dependence upon Thee; 
While struggling in the vale of tears below, 
That never failed, nor shall it fail me now.” 


Our other extract touches a theme 
always dear to Cowper, the cause of 
freedom ; and even in this he rises from 
the carthly to the divine aspect of the 
subject : 


“Slaves cannot breathe in England; if their 
lunes 
Reevive our air, that moment they are free ; 
They touch our country, and their shackles fall. 
Thats noble, and bespeaks a nation proud 
And jealous of the blessing. Spread it then, 
And let it circulate through every vein 
Of all your empire; that where British power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 
* % * k 


But there is yet a liberty unsung 

By poets, aad by senators unpraiscd, [powers 
Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the 
Of earth and hell confederate take away ; 
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A liberty which persecution, fraud, 
Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslaved no more. 
’Tis liberty of heart derived from heaven, 
Bought with His blood who gave it to mankind, 


And sealed with the same token. 
= + A s k 


He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are sluves besides. There’s not a chain 
That hellish foes, confederato for his harm, 
Can wind around him, but he casts it off 
With as much ease as Samson his green withes. 
He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and though poor, perhaps, compared 
With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 
Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers; his to enjoy 
With a propriety that none can feel 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 
And smiling say, ‘My Father made them all!’” 


‘These are noble lines, but the poet rises 
to yet higher strains in the last book of 
“The Task,” as in the description of 
Paradise restored : 


“O scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplished bliss; which who can 


seo 

Though but in distant prospect, and not feel 

His soul refreshed with foretaste of the joy? 
* s * * 5 


Come then, and added to Thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone are worthy!” 


Such was the range of his genius, 
from lightest ode to loftiest epic, and 
almost always breathing heavenly spirit 
as well as human sympathy and natural 
eloquence. It is indeed a remarkable 
feature in Cowper’s case, that his intel- 
lectual power and cultivated taste re- 
mained, even when the melancholy gloom 
respecting his own condition and destiny 
settled on him. The very Jast original 
poem, “The Castaway,” suggested by 
an incident in Anson’s ‘ Voyage,’ is con- 
spicuous for its exquisite taste, its tender 
fecling, and felicitous diction, although 
closing with the utterance of darkest 
despair as to his own doom : 

“We perished, each alone; 


But I beneath a rougher sen., 
And whelm’d in deeper guifs than be.” 


His own increasing feebleness of health 


and the illness and helplessness of Mrs. 

Unwin, hastened the depression of his 

closing years. There were gleams of 

the old brightness, when Lady Hesketh 

and his cousin John Johnson, and other 

friends, strove to interest and please 

him. Some of the letters about “ Nor- 

folk Johnnie” are the most piayful and 

genial in the whole correspondence. 

But the shadows of evening were gather- 

ing. A visit to Hayley at Earthan, the 

final removal from Weston, in 1795, the 

search for renewed health on the Norfolk 

coast, the death of Mrs. Unwin in 17%, 
the completion of Homer in 1799, are 
among the chief events of the latter 
years, the prevalent tone of which was 
that of gloom and sadness. Even the 
announcement of a pension of £300 a 
year, in 1794, had elicited little expres- 
sion of satisfaction. His feelings shared 
the decay of his physical strength, and 
in the spring of 1800, he was seized 
with illness, and the dropsy which 
ensued proved fatal. He died on April 
25th of that year, and was buried in the 
church of East Dereham. 

It had been his own wish in other 
days to have been laid at Olney or 
Weston : 

“At last 

May some disease, not tardy to perform 

Its destined office, yet with gentle stroke, 

Dismiss me weary, to a safe retreat 

Beneath the turf that I have often trode.” 
To others it might seem that West- 
minster Abbey would have been a fitter 
resting-place for one of England’s truest 
worthies. 

It was the wish of Dean Stanley that 
a bust at least might have graced Poet's 
Corner. The pious purpose was net 
fulfilled, but a memorial window has 
through the generosity of an American 
citizen, G. W. Childs of Philadelphia 
been placed in the Abbey, in joint 
remembrance of George Herbert and cf 
William Cowper, both of them West- 
minster scholars, and two of the sweetest 
and best of England’s sacred poets. 


JamMes Macaulay, M.A., MD. 
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“THE true servant and martyr of God, 
who, for his notable pains and travail, 
may well be called the Apostle of 
England.” These are the words that 
Foxe places at the head of his sketch 
of the lite of Tyndale, and no truer de- 
scription of the man can be given. For, 
bold as the statement may scem to those 
who have not carefully studied the 
wonderful story of his life and work, 
England to-day owes more to no man 
whose name stands on her roll of fame 
than to Tyndale. To bo honoured and 
reverenced the man’s character and work 
need only to be known. 


I. 
EARLY LIFE. 


Of Tyndale’s youth and early man- 
hood very littlo is known. Foxe says, 
he “was born about the borders of 
Wales, and brought up from a child in 
the University of Oxford, where he, by 
long continuance, grew up and increased 
as well in the knowledge of tongues and 
other liberal arts, as especially in the 
knowledge of the Scriptures, whereunto 
his mind was singularly addicted, inso- 
much that he, lying then in Magdalen 
Hall, read privily to certain students 
and fellows of Magdalen College some 
parcel of divinity; instructing them in 
the knowledge and truth of the Scrip- 
tures. His manners also and conver- 
sation being correspondent to the same, 
were such that all they that knew hin, 
reputed and esteemed him to be a man 
of most virtuous disposition and of life 
unspotted.” 

Later research has added little to 
Foxe. It seems to be established that 
Tyndale was born about 1484, most 
probably in Gloucestershire, possibly at 
the village of Slymbridge. It is certain 
that he was not born at the place fixed 


on by tradition—the village of North 
Nibley, and equally certain that he 
began life in some part of the beantiful 
landscape over which ranges the eye of 
the traveller who stands beside the 
monument erected in Tyndale’s honour 
on Nibley Knoll. 

Tyndale, like Athanasius, Luther, 
Knox, and Wesley, was specially fitted 
by God to do the work most needed in 
the days when he lived. The bonds of 
Rome were beginning to lose their hold 
on the English intellect and conscience. 
Political events were fast hastening to a 
rupture with papal authority. Wryclifle 
had prepared the way, and his MS. Bible 
and tracts had begun to dispel the dark- 
ness of superstition and ignorance. 
“Midnight being past,” to use Fuller's 
words, “ some early risers were beginning 
to strike fire and enlighten themselves 
from the Scriptures.” The English 
people were ready and waiting for the Gos- 
pel in their mother-tongue, and through 
the first thirty years of Tyndale’s life Gud 
was training him and qualifying him by 
a stern discipline for his noble work. 
In his splendid treatise, The Obedience 
of a Christian Man, Tyndale gives usa 
glimpse of his boyhood. ‘ Except my 
memory fail me, and that I have tor- 
gotten what I read when I was a child, 
thou shalt find in the English Chronicle, 
how that King Adelstone (Athelstons} 
caused the Holy Scripture to be trau- 
lated into the tongue that then was in 
England, and how prelates exhorted him: 
thereto.” 

Although Tyndale’s memory did fail 
him probably to the extent that i. 
wrote Adelstone when he meant Alfre.. 
vet the picture is life-like. Even as a 
boy he loved to read of a king whos 
caused the Bible to be translated into a 
tongue “understanded of the people, 
and of prelates, unlike those of Henry 
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VITI’sday, who “exhorted him thereto.” 
The child was thus father of the man. 

Tyndale entered Oxford about 1508 or 
1509, and recent researches have dis- 
covered that he was admitted to the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts July 4th, 
1512, and that he was created Master 
of Arts July 2nd, 1515. 

From Oxford Tyndale passed to Cam- 
bridge, where “he was further ripened 
in the Word of God.” Why he went 
isnot known. It may be that he found 
it prudent to go because the autho- 
nties had heard of his habit of “ in- 
structing in the knowledge and truth 
of the Scriptures.” Perhaps the fame of 
Erasmus, who was at that time teach- 
mg the supremacy of Scripturo and 
puring ridieule upon the traditional 
thology of the day, drew him thither. 
A group of remarkable men were then 
in residence at Cambridge: Cranmer, 
Latimer, Stephen Gardiner, and Bilney, 
wio was first to deny and then to die for 
the truth. Here, he donbtless diligently 
prened the study of Greek and quietly 
int most efficiently fitted himself for 
what, all unknown to him then, was to 
te the great work of his life. 


II. 
LITTLE SODRURY. 


How long Tyndale lived at Cambridgo 
i not certainly known, nor why he 
finally left it, but “he resorted,” most 
prbably about 1521, “to one Master 
Welch. a knight of Gloucestershire, and 
was there schoolmaster to his children, 
and in good favour with his master.” 

“Master Welch” lived at the manor- 
beuse of Little Sodbury, in Gloucester- 
tire, which still stands, and has the 
kenour of being the only place to which 
the traveller can go with the certainty 
tf seeing the rooms in which Tyndale 
mre lived and talked. It was in this 
ruse also that he finally decided to 
Translate the Scriptures into English. 

In all probability he acted, after the 
Bhion of those days, rather as a chap- 
ŝin to the household than as tutor to 


“Master Wolch’s,” or, to give him his 
full title, Sir John Walsh’s children. 
The residence at Little Sodbury proved 
the turning- point in Tyndale’s life. 
Again we quote Foxe: As Sir John 
Walsh “kept a good ordinary commonly 
at his table, there resorted unto him 
many times sundry abbots, deans, arch- 
deacons, with divers other doctors, and 
great beneficed men ; who there, together 
with Master Tyndale sitting at the same 
table, did use many times to enter com- 
munication, and talk of learned men, 
as of Luther and of Erasmus; also of 
divers other controversies and ques- 
tions upon the Scripture. Then Master 
Tyndale, as he was learned and well 
practised in God's matters, so he spared 
not to show unto them simply and 
plainly his judgment in matters, as he 


thought; and when they at any time 


did vary from Tyndale in opinions and 
judgment, he would show them in the 
book, and lay plainly before them the 
open and manifest places of the Scrip- 
tures, to confute their errors, and confirm 
his sayings. And thus continued they 
for a certain season, reasoning and con- 
tending together divers and sundry 
times, till at length they waxed weary, 
and bare a secret grudge in their hearts 
against him.” 
It was at this time that Tyndale 
began his work as a translator, and 
thinking that he might convince somo 
by the authority of Erasmus, who re- 
fused to be persuaded by his own argu- 
ments and by Seripture, he rendered into 
English a book written in Latin by Eras- 
mus, called The Manual of a Christian 
oldier. This was a famous book at that 
time, and had been translated into many 
Enropean languages. It was a bold, 
outspoken protest against the whole 
method of theological study of that age, 
and against the wicked lives of so many 
of the monks and friars. “ Those things 
which pertain to faith,” it asserts, “let 
them be expressed in the fewest possible 
articles; those which pertain to good 
living, let them also be expressed in 
few words, and so expressed that men 
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may understand that the yoke of Christ 
is casy and light, and not harsh; that 
they may see that in the clergy they 
have found fathers and not tyrants, 
pastors and not robbers; that they are 
invited to salvation, and not dragged to 
slavery.” 


This translation was never printed, 


but Tyndale lent it to others to read, 
and especially to Sir John Walsh and his 
wife; and “after they had read and well 
perused the same, the doctorly prelates 
were no more so often called to the 
house, neither had they the cheer and 
countenance when they came as before 
they had; which thing they marking, 
and well perceiving, and supposing no 
less but it came by the means of Master 
Tyndale, refrained themselves, and at 
last utterly withdrew, and came no more 
there.” 

Having won over Sir John Walsh and 
his wife, and thus established himself 
firmly at Little Sodbury, Tyndale began 
preaching in the surrounding villages, 
and on the College Green in Bristol. 
This practice at once aroused the hos- 
tility of the ignorant and violent priests, 
who “raged and railed” against him in 
the alehouses, and misrepresented his 
teaching. The bishop of the diocese, 
after the fashion of that day, was an 
Italian prelate, living in Italy; and 
Wolsey, who farmed the revenues, was 
also non-resident, so that Tyndale might 
have been left in peace, had not the chan- 
cellor who administered local matters 
happened to possess a keen scent for 
heresy. At a special sitting all the 
priests of the neighbourhood were sum- 
moned to appear, Tyndale being of course 
included. He went, and has himself 
told what took place. “ When I came 
before the chancellor, he threatened me 
grievously, and reviled me, and rated 
me as though I had been a dog; and 
laid to my charge whereof there could 
be none accuser brought forth.” He 
seems to have successfully refuted the 
charges, and to have escaped without 
any penalty. But he began to see that 
ignorance and superstition and wicked- 


ness die hard. The men with whom 
he reasoned were more likely to tum 
and rend him than to prize the pearls 
of truth he cast before them. He un- 
burdened his soul to a friend in the 
neighbourhood, a man who had held the 
post of chancellor to a bishop, who put 
into language what Tyndale had long 
been thinking. “Do you not know,” he 
said, “that the pope is very antichrist, 
whom the Scripture speaketh of? But 
beware what you say; for if you shall 
be perceived to be of that opinion, it 
will cost you your life.” 

A train of thought like this having 
once been started, ‘Tyndale was not the 
man either to miss the evidences of its 
soundness or to shrink from its logical 
issue. Scripture had taught him, aud 
could teach others. He had begun to 
know the truth, and the truth was 
setting him free from the spiritual 
tyranny of Rome and from any fear of 
man. In his Preface to the Fire Books 
of Moses, written long years afterwards, 
Tyndale has traced for us his mental 
experience at this time. Speaking of 
the desire felt by the papists to suppress 
the Scriptures, he states: “ A thousand 
books had they lever (rather) to be pu: 
forth against their abominable doings and 
doctrines than that the Scripture shoul 
come to light .... which thing only 
moved me to translate the New Testa- 
ment. Because I had perceived by ez- 
perience, how that it was impossible to 
establish the lay-people in any truth, 
except the Scriptures were plainly lata 
before their eyes in their mother-tongue, 
that they might see the process, order 
and meaning of the text: for els. 
whatsoever truth is taught them thes 
enemies of all truth quench it again.” 

Hence, not long after his visit to hi- 
friend, in a discussion with a divi. 
“ recounted for a learned man,” Tynd:!- 
drove him to this rash assertion : * We 
were better without God’s laws than t'e 
pope’s.” To this Tyndale rejoined. ~! 
defy the pope and all his laws; if G~ 
spare my life, ere many years I will cans :: 


boy that. driveth the plough shall Know vr- 
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of the Scripture than thou doest.’ These | 

words set forth the toil to which hence- 

forth he was to devote himself, in the 
accomplishment of which he was to be 

“in journeying often, in perils of waters, 

in perils by his own countrymen, in 

perils in the city, in perils among false 
brethren,” and for which he was at last 
to lav down his life. 

Demaus, in his most able and com- 
prehensive William Tyndale: A Biography, 
joints out that this noble saying is ex- 
pressed in words almost identical with a 
passage in the writings of Erasmus. “I 
wtally dissent,” wrote the great Dutch 
scholar, “from those who are unwilling 
that the Sacred Scriptures, translated 
into the vulgar tongue, should be read by 
private Individuals. . . . I wish they 
were translated into all languages. ... 
I wish that the husbandman may sing 
farts of them at his plough, that the 
weaver may warble them at his shuttle, 
that the traveller may with their nar- 
ratives beguile the weariness of the 
way.” 

It is true that Erasmus published the 
Greek New ‘Testament, but he never, 
f far as we know, lifted his finger to 
iring about the accomplishment of his 
wish. The work needed a sterner type 
of character than his, and the difficulties 
in the way were such that they could 
nly be surmounted by an enthusiasm to 

which he was a stranger, and by a love 
ta Christ and to his fellow-men that 
Erasmus never knew. 


h III. 
TYNDALE IN LONDON. 


__As Tyndale’s purpose became known, 
his opponents grew more and more 
ntter against him, and at length he 
resolved to go to London and there see 
what help he could get for his great 
undertaking. He reached London in 
July or August 1523. The first flush 
uf Henry VIII?s successes was over 
and troubles were beginning. Wars and 
jleasures had emptied the treasury, and 


Wolsey, who had little love for parlia- 
ments, was compelled to summon a 
parliament and then to submit to a tardy 
and partial grant of his demands for 
money. Into the midst of the angry 
discussions, the rival sections, the pomp, 
the pleasure, the wickedness of the 
capital, Tyndale came. He looked out 
upon all things with the clear, un- 
clouded vision of a pure soul, and he 
saw much in the actions and words of 
men which, when tested by Scripture, 
became utterly corrupt. We cannot do 
better than tell in his own words how he 
fared. 

Tunstal, Bishop of London, had a 
reputation for learning and liberality to 
scholars, and had been praised by Eras- 
mus. “ Then thought 1,” writes Tyndale, 
“if I might come to this man’s service, 
I were happy. ... But God (which 
knoweth what is within hypocrites) saw 
that I was beguiled, and that that 
counsel was not the next way to my 
purpose. And therefore he gat me no 
favour in my lord’s sight, whereupon my 
lord. answered me, his house was full, 
and advised me to seek in London, 
where he said I could not lack a service. 
And so in London I abode almost a year, 
and marked the course of the world, and 
heard our praters (I would say preachers) 
how they boasted themselves and their 
high authority; and beheld the pomps of 
our prelates, and how busy they were, as 
they yet are, to set peace and unity im 
the world, and saw things whereof I 
defer to speak at this time, and under- 
stood at the last not only that there was 
no room in my lord of London’s palace to 
translate the New Testament, but also 
that there was no place to do it in all 
England, as experience doth now openly 
declare.” 

“The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation.” How little did my lord of 
London, the prelates in their pomp, or 
the crowds who jostled the quiet, studious 
man as he walked through the streets 
“ marking the course of the world ” witha 
keen eye, think that the humble student 
was to confer a boon upon his nation, far 
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more precious than any benefit that has 
resulted from the labours of the king, 
cardinal, prelates, or legislators of his 
day! What a satire upon the times that 
to do his work he could also see that 
there was no placo in all England ! 


IV. 


THE FIRST PRINTED ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. 


In May, 1524, Tyndale went to Ham- 
burg, and then, in all probability, visited 
Wittenberg, and during a stay of some 
months completed there his translation 
of the New Testament. He doubtless 
saw much of Luther and was greatly 
influenced by his writings, but modern 
research has demonstrated that Tyndale 
was no mere translator of Luthers 
German version. He was, for his age, a 
skilled Greek scholar, and he translated 
from the 1522 edition of Erasmus’ Greek 
Testament, using at the samo time, the 
Latin translation of Erasmus, the Vul- 
gate, and Luther’s New Testament. For 
reasons that can only now be guessed at, 
when the work was nearly finished he 
went to Cologne, a town then famous for 
its printers, to get the book in type. 

At first all went well. A man named 
Quentel undertook the work, an edition 
of 3000 was decided upon, and day by 
day Tyndale saw the end of his long 
labour of love drawing near. But he 
was once again to feel the bitterness of 
hope deferred, and once again to find 
how powerful to hinder good work one 
misguided man may be. At the very 
time when the New Testament was tak- 
ing on its English dress, Quentel was 
also printing a book for one of the most 
watchful and rancorous enemics of the 
Reformation, John Cochlaeus. This man, 
in a book written years afterwards, tells 
us that he learnt that in Cologne “were 
two Englishmen lurking, learned, skilful 
in languages, cloguent, whom however, 
he never could sce or converse with. In- 
viting, therefore, some printers to his 
lodging, after they were excited with 
wine, one of them in private conversation 


disclosed to him the secret by which 
England was to be drawn over to the 
party of Luther, viz., that there were at 
that very time in the press 3000 copies 
of the Lutheran New Testament, trans- 
lated into the English language, and 
that they had advanced as far as the 
letter K in the order of the sheets.” 

This information, correct in all points 
except that the work being printed was 
not a translation of the “ Lutheran New 
Testament,” at once enraged Cuchlacus 
and aroused him to instant action, An 
order prohibiting the printing was 
obtained from the Senate of Cologne. 
but Tyndale and Roye, warned of their 
danger, collected the sheets already 
printed and sailed up the Rhine to 
Worms. Cochlaeus sent tidings of his 
discovery to Henry VHI, Cardinal 
Wolsey, and to the Bishop of Rochester. 
in order that the English ports might be 
strictly watched. 

Nothing daunted, Tyndale was no 
sooner safe in Worms than he began w 
urgeon his great undertaking. The size 
and style of the book were altered, aud 
3000 copies of an octavo edition were 
priuted, and probably very soonafterwards 
the original quarto edition was completed, 
making in all 6000 precious volumes. 
There are many interesting details cox- 
nected with these two editions which 
we have no space here to consider, and 
which belong more to the bibliographer 
than to the general reader. ‘The 
problems are rendered more difficult vi 
solution from the fact that of the 30: 
quarto copies only one mutilated fra:- 
ment has come down to us, and of the 
3000 octavo copies only two are now 
known to exist, and of these only one is 
perfect. 

In the British Museum, justly esteem: | 
as one of its greatest treasures, ìs 4 
little book known as the Grenviiie 
Fragment. In 1836 a London bæk- 
seller, Thos. Rodd of Great Newpor: 
Streot, took in exchange a tract ly 
Cscolampadius, to which were attached 
some leaves in English black letter ceu- 
taining a prologue and twenty-cue 
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chapters of Matthew’s Gospel. Acci- 
dentally noticing that a curious initial 
at the beginning of the prologue occurred 
in another books printed at Cologne in 
1534, he was led to an examination that 
convinced him that the book was printed 
by Quentel abont that time. Other in- 
vestigations, Which we cannot stay to 
trace, have established beyond doubt that 
this fragment is a part of the sheets 
printed under Tyndale’s supervision at 
Cologne, which Cochlaeus tried to seize 
and which Tyndale and Roye carried 
with them up the Rhine. 

How is it that no other portions of 
this wonderful book are known to exist? 
It probably reached England about the 
middle of 1526. During the summer of 
that year a copy fell into the hands 
of one of the bishops. A conclave was 
sammoned, Tunstal, the bishop of 
London, denounced it, and it was re- 
sulved that the book should be burnt 
wherever found. A sad instance this 
of religious zeal misapplied and of the 
inability of the bishops uf Ilenry VILI.’s 
day to discern the signs of the times or 
to judge righteous judgment ! 

Tunstal preached against the book at 
Paul’s Cross, which was hard by where 
now stands the Depository of tho Reli- 
gious Tract Society. He declared that 
he had found in it over 3000 errors, and 
at the close of his discourse the book 
was flung into the blazing bonfire. 
Bat there were not a few even among 
the witnesses of this scene who muttered 
“that the book was not only faultless 
but very well translated, and was devised 
to be burnt because men should not be 
able to prove such faults as were at 
Paul's Cross declared to have been found 
in it were never found there indeed but 
untruly surmised.” 

Commenting in after years upon the 
criticisms passed on his work, Tyndale 
said ‘there is not so much as one t 
therein if it lack a tittle over his head, 
but they have noted it, and number it 
unto the ignorant people for an heresy.” 
On October 24th, 1526, Tunstal pro- 
clanocd that all in his diocese possessing 


the book who did not at onco deliver 
their copics to his Vicar-General would 
be excommunicated, and a similar pro- 
clamation was issued on November 38rd 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury. All 
the authority of the Church was exerted 
to arrest the circulation, to punish those 
who sold, and those who bought it, and 
to destroy the volume which by a kind 
of instinct the prelates of Henry VIII.’s 
day felt would be ruinous to their in- 
fluence and a constant rebuke to their 
pomp and pride. 

Add to this fierce hostility, the many 
risks of destruction that a book runs in 
the course of three centuries, and the 
marvel is that any copies of these two 
editions have survived to our day. 

Tunstal, quite unwittingly, in his 
relentless warfare against the book, 
not only did Tyndale a good turn, but 
gives us a glimpse of the great translator 
as a man who could appreciate a joke 
and catch the humorous side of a very 
serious transaction. Tunstal had visited 
Cambray in company with Sir Thomas 
More, on business connected with the 
English realm, and in 1529, on his way. 
home through Antwerp, tried to deal 
another deadly blow against the English 
New Testament. The story, true doubt- 
less in its leading facts, is well told by 
the old chronicler, Hall. “It happened 
that one Packingtun, a merchant and 
mercer of London, was in Antwerp, and 
this Packington was a man that highly 
favoured ‘Tyndale, but to the bishop 
utterly showed himself to the contrary. 
The bishop commenced of the New . 
Testaments and how he would gladly 
buy them. Packington said to the 
bishop, ‘ My lord, 1 know the Dutchmen 
and strangers that have bought them of 
Tyndale and have them here to sell; 80 
that if it be your lordship’s pleasure to 
pay for them I will then assure you to 
have every book of them that is printed 
and here unsold.’ The bishop said, ‘ Do 

our diligence and get them; and with 
all my heart I will pay for them what- 
soover they cost you? Packington 
came to Tyndale and said, *‘ William, I 
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know thou art a poor man, and hast a 
heap of New Testaments by thee for the 
which thou hast both endangered thy 
friends and beggared thyself, and I 
have now gotten thee a merchant, which 
with ready money shall despateh thee 
of all that thou hast. ‘Who is the 
merchant?’ said Tyndale. ‘The Bishop 
of London? ‘Oh, that is because he 
will burn them,’ said Tyndale. ‘Yea, 
marry, quoth Packington. ‘I am the 
gladder, said Tyndale, ‘for these two 
benefits shall come thereof; I shall get 
the money to bring myself out of debt, 
and the whole world will cry out 
against the burning of God’s Word ; and 
the overplus of the money that shall re- 
main to me shall make me more studious 
to correct the said New Testament, and 
so newly print the same once again, and 
I trust the second will much better like 
you than ever did the first?’ And so, for- 
ward went the bargain: the bishop had 
the books, Packington had the thanks, 
and Tyndale had the money.” 

We can well imagine that many a time 
in after years Packington smiled at the 
way in which by his ready wit, he had 
helped a friend and defeated a bishop. 
Sir Thomas More had vainly tried to 
prevent Tunstal from thus playing 
into Tyndale’s hands. Later on Tunstal 
began to see the results of his action. 
When the new edition appeared he was 
naturally surprised and indignant. Send- 
ing for Packington and demanding an 
explanation, the latter replied, probably 
finding it no easy task to do so with a 
grave face, “Surely, I bought all that 
were to be had, but I perceive they 
have printed more since. I see it will 
never be better so long as they have 
letters and stamps; wherefore you were 
best to buy the stamps too, and so you 
shall be sure,” at which answer the 
bishop smiled and so the matter ended. 

Since 1526, Tyndale’s English New 
Testament has heen one of the mightiest 
influences upon English life and thought. 
The comparison of a passage taken at 
random from the Grenville Fragment 
and compared with the Authorised and 


Revised versions, will help the reader to 
appreciate not only how greatly Tyndale 
influenced all subsequent translations, 
but how much of our “New Testament 
still stands as he left it over 350 years 
ago. Take Matthew xviii. 19-27, which 
is here printed exactly as it stands in 
the Grenville Fragment, except that the 
spelling and type are modern. The 
words in italics remain in beth the 
Authorised and the Revised versions. 

Again I say unto you that if tico of you 
shall agree in earth in any manner thing 
whatsoever they shall desire, it shall be 
given them of my father which is in hearen. 
For where tiro or three are gathered together 
in my name there am I in the midst of 
them. 

Then came Peter to him, and said, Master, 
how oft shall my brother trespass against 
me aad I shall forgive him? shall I forgive 
him seven times? Jesus said unto him I say 
not unto thee seven times but seventy times 
seven times. Therefore is the Kingdom of 
Heaven likened unto a certain King which 
would take account of his servants, And 
when he had begun to reckon one teas brouyht 
unto him which owed him ten thousand 
talents : but when he had nought to pay 
the lord commanded him to be sold and his 
wife and his children and all that he had 
and payment to be made. The servant fell 
down and besought him saying Sir, give 
me respite and I will pay it every whit. 
Then had the Lord pity on the serrant 
and loosed him and forgave him the debt. 

Thus much more than half of our New 
Testament, even in its latest form, stands 
as it came first from Tyndale’s pen. And 
what is even more important, the style. 
the simplicity, the character and spint 
of the translation are what he made them 
in his singleness of purpose, in his devo- 
tion to his labour, and in his dependence 
upon God. He who can measure what 
the New Testament has been to England 
can measure what the nation owes first 
to Tyndale and in a less degree to those 
who carried on and completed his work. 

In the margin stand brief notes and 
comments, the “ pestilent glosses ” which 
Tunstal and his colleagues were never 


weary of denouncing, which exhibit 

a keen insight into the very heart of 

Scripture and throw a vivid light upon 

many a passage. For instance, against 

the verse, “* Whatsoever ye bind on earth 
shall be bound in heaven,” Tyndale 

notes “ Here all bind and’ loose,” a 

statement cutting at the root of all 

the high sacerdotal claims of the pope. 

Against the words “If thine eye be 

single all thy body is full of light,” he 

writes, “ The eye is single when a man 
in all his deeds looketh but on the 
will of God and looketh not for land, 
honour, or any other reward in this 

world; ‚neither ascribeth heaven or a 

higher room in the heaven unto his 

deeds : but accepteth heaven as a thing 
purchased by the blood of Christ and 
worketh freely for love’s sake only.” 

But in some respects the most touch- 
ing and most suggestive part of this 
fragment is the prologue prefixed to it. 
Throngh this we can look into Tyndale’s 
very heart. Itis through writings like 
this that we, in the enjoyment of our 
manifold religious blessings and privi- 
leges, can see what manner of men they 
were who died in the dark aves of the 
past to win them. 

Tyndale’s modesty and singleness of 

purpose appear clearly in the opening 
paragraph, where he exhorts the readers 
“if they perceive in any places that I 
have not attained the very sense of the 
tongue or meaning of the Scripture or 
have not given the right English word 
that they put to their hands to amend 
it, remembering that so is their duty to 
do. For we have not received the gifts 
of God for ourselves only or for to hide 
them; but for to bestow them unto the 
honouring of God and Christ and edify- 
ing of the congregation which is the 
body of Christ.” 

Later on he shows how Christ sets 
men free from the judgment of the Law. 
* When we hear the law truly preached, 
how that we ought to love and honour 
God with all our strength and might, 
from the low bottom of the heart; and 
gur neighbour (yca, our encmies) as 
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ourselves, inwardly, from the ground of 
the heart, and to do whatsoever God 
biddeth, and abstain from whatsoever 
God forbiddeth with all love and meek- 
ness, with a fervent and a burning lust 
from the centre of the heart then be- 
ginneth the conscience to rage against 
the Jaw and against God. No sea (be it 
never so great a tempest) is so unquict. 
It is not possible for a natural man to 
consent to the law that it should be 
good or that God should be righteous 
which maketh the law; man's wit 
reason and will are so fast glued, yea, 
nailed and chained unto the will of the 
devil. Neither can any creature loose 
the bonds save the blood of Christ.” 

“This is the captivity and bondage 
whence Christ delivered us, redeemed 
and loosed us. His blood, His death, 
His patience in suffering rebukes and 
wrongs, His prayers and fastings, His 
meekness and fulfilling of the utmost 
point of the law, appeased the wrath of 
God, brought the favour of God to us 
again, obtained that God should love us 
first, and be our father, and that a 
merciful father that will consider our 
infirmities and weakness, and will give 
us His spirit again (which was taken 
away in the fall of Adam) to rule, 
govern, and strengthen us, and to break 
the bonds of Satan, wherein we were so 
strait bound.” 

“ When the woeful consciences feel and 
taste how sweet a thing the bitter death 
of Christ is and how merciful and loving 
God is through Christs purchasing and 
merits, they begin to love again and to 
consent to the law of God that it is good 
and ought so to be and that God is 
righteous which made it, and desire to 
fulfil the law even as a sick man desireth 
to be whole.” 

From the time of its first issue until 
his imprisonment Tyndale constantly la- 
boured to translate the Old Testament and 
also to improve his version of the New. 
The best proof of this is a comparison 
of the editions of 1525 and 1534. It is 
hardly too much to say that he succeeded 
as if inspired from above for this special 
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work, and he toiled at it with a per- 
sistence that sprang from intense love 
for the work, the keenest sense of its 
supreme importance, and a self-sacrifice 
culminating in martyrdom nobly met. 
Canon Westcott, than whom no scholar 
is bettor fitted to pass judgment, says of 
Tyndale, in his capacity as a translator : 

“In rendering the sacred text, he 
remained throughout faithful to the 
instincts of a scholar. From first to last 
his style and his interpretation are his 
own, and in the originality of Tyndale 
is included in a large measure the 
originality of our English Version... . 
It is of even less moment that by far the 
greater part of his translation remains 
intact in our present Bibles, than that 
his spirit animates the whole. He 
toiled faithfully himself, and where he 
failed he left to those who should come 
after the secret of success. . . . His in- 
fluence decided that our Bible should 
be popular, and not literary, speaking 
in a simple dialect, and that so by its 
simplicity, it should be endowed with 
permanence.” 


V. ‘ 


“THE WICKED MAMMON,” AND “THE 
OBEDIENCE OF A CHRISTIAN MAN.” 


During 1527 and 1528, Tyndale scems 
to have lived in quiet retirement at 
Marburg. Roye, who had helped him 
in seeing the New Testament through 
the press, had published a coarse satire 
on Wolsey which, for some time, was 
thought to have been written by Tyn- 
dale. The Cardinal used his great in- 
fluence to get Tyndale into his power, 
but without avail. In his quict retreat, 
Tyndale heard with indignation of the 
burning of the Testament, but in no 
way ceased his toil in the cause of the 
Gospel. 

The Parable of the Wicked Mammon, 
the first of Tyndale’s books, was printed 
at Marburg in 1528. It purports to be 
a comment on the parable of the unjust 
steward; it really is a powerful setting 
forth of tho doctrine of justification by 
faith, and a careful examination of those 


passages of Scripture considered to tell 
against and for that doctrine. It abounds 
in passages like the following: 

“Tf thou wilt be at peace with God 
and love Him, thou must turn to the 
promises of God, and to the Gospel. ... 
For faith bringeth pardon and forgive- 
ness, freely purchased by Christ’s blood, 
and bringeth also the Spirit; the Spint 
looseth the bonds of the devil and setteth 
us at liberty. For ‘where the Spirit of 
the Lord is, there is liberty ;’ that is to 
say, there the heart is free, and hath 
power to love the will of God; and 
there the heart mourncth that he cannot 
love enough.” | 

How strange, how bold, and yet to 
souls hungering after righteousness, and 
beginning to be enlightened by the New 
Testament, how full of comfort must 
have been teaching like the following! 

“See therefore thou have God's pro- 
mises in thine heart, and that thou 
believe them without wavering; and 
when temptation ariscth, and the devil 
layeth the law and thy deeds against 
thee, answer him with the promises, and 
turn to God, and confess thyself to Him. 
Remember that He is the God of mercy, 
and of truth, and cannot but fulfil His 
promises. Also remember that His Sen's 
blood is stronger than all the sins and 
wickedness of the whole world; and 
therewith quiet thyself, and thereunto 
commit thyself, and bless thyself in all 
temptation (namely, at the hour of death) 
with that holy candle. Or else perishest 
thou, though thou hast a thousand holy 
candles about thee, a hundred ton of holy 
water, a ship full of pardons, a cloth- 
sack full of friar’s coats, and all the 
ceremonies in the world, and all the gool 
works, deservings, and merits of all the 
men in the world, be they or were they 
never so holy.” 

“Some man will ask, peradventure,” 
says Tyndale in his preface to the book, 
“why I take the labour to make this 
work, inasmuch as they will burn it, 
seeing they burnt the gospel. I answer, 
in burning the New Testament they 
did none other thing than that I looked 
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for: no more shall they do if they burn me 
also, if it be God's will it shall so be.” 
Tyndale was beginning to see that even 
on the Continent the room was getting 
too strait for work like his. The four 
years of exile were telling upon him, 
the shadow of the end was beginning to 
fall upon his path. But he goes bravely 
on, knowing that his duty to God and 
to his fellow men constrained him to 
do just those things that most enraged 
against him the great officials and the 
almost resistless power of the Church 
of Rome. His life is a noble comment 
on his doctrine. In this treatise he 
sets forth the principle upon which he 
suffered exile, lived in constant peril, and 
counted not his life dear unto himself 
if he could but bless others. “It is a 
wonderful love wherewith a man loveth 
himself. As glad as I would be to re- 
ceive pardon of mine own life, (if I had 
deserved death) so glad ought I to be to 
defend my neighbour's life, without re- 
spect of my life or my good. A man 
ought neither to spare his goods, nor yet 
himself, for his brother’s sake, after the 
example of Christ.” 

Tyndale’s foresight as to the reception 
his work would meet in England was 
only too correct. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury denounced it as containing 
“many detestable errors and damnable 
opinions.” The united wisdom and 
piety of prelates and scholars condemned 
it. Sir Thomas More called it “ The 
Wicked Book of Mammon, a very treasury 
and well-spring of wickedness.” 

Nothing daunted by the reception of 
The Wicked Mammon, Tyndale shortly 
afterwards sent forth from the press his 
longest and most elaborate composition, 
The Obedience of a Christian Man. This 
treatise stands second in power and im- 
portance only to his great translation. 
Next to God’s Word, it was one of the 
most potent influences on the side of the 
Reformation in England. It raised the 
anger of the Church authorities to fever 
heat. It rendered them all tho more 
frantic because they could neither prevent 
its circulation nor could they confute 


its terse, homely, telling arguments. 
Tyndale threw all his force into the 
book, and in its pages we see that exile 
had not deadened his true love for 
England, and that the study of God’s 
Word had made him wise to discern the 
signs of the times. 

The ‘Preface to the Reader” sets 
forth the view that God’s Word has 
always been persecuted by the world 
and always upheld by God himself, that 
“as the weak powers of the world defend 
the doctrine of the world, so the mighty 
power of God defendeth the doctrine of 
God.” He reviews God’s dealings with 
the children of Israel, and from the 
wonderful deliverances He wrought for 
them Tyndale draws lessons of comfort 
and hope. 

“Prosperity is a right curse, and a 
thing that God giveth to His enemies.” 
“Tribulation for righteousness is not a 
blessing only, but also a gift that God 
giveth unto nonesave His special friends.” 
He then concludes the “Preface” by 
setting forth clearly and powerfully 
the reasons why Scripture should be 
given to tho people in their mother 
tongue. In the “Prologue” Tyndale 
confutes the statement that God’s Word 
“causeth insurrection and teacheth the 
people to disobey their heads and gover- 
nors;” he shows that it is not the re- 
formers who are causing the troubles 
and dangers that must always accompany 
such seasons of upheaval as the first half 
of the sixteenth century, but that on the 
contrary they are due to the ignorance, 
the prejudices, the greed and the evil 
lives of pope, and prelate, and priest. 

He then in the body of the book 
examines the kind of obedience the 
Word of God enjoins upon children to 
their elders, servants to masters, subjects 
to rulers, etc., and passes on to argue 
against “the pope’s false power.” Ho 
next turns to the converse, how a father, 
a husband, a landlord, a king, a priest, 
ought to rule, working out finally with 
great elaboration the conclusion that 
the pope is antichrist himself, and after 
a minute examination of the vices, 
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errors, unscriptural doctrines and prac- 
tices of the priesthood from the pope 
downwards, he reaches this conclusion ; 
“ Remember that Christ is the end of all 
things. He only is our resting-place, 
He is our peace. For as there is no 
salvation in any other name, so there is 
no peace in any other name. Thou 
shalt never have rest in thy soul, neither 
shall the worm of conscience ever cease 
to gnaw thine heart, till thou come at 
Christ; till thou hear the glad tidings, 
how that God tor His sake hath forgiven 
thee all freely. If thou trust in thy 
works, there is no rest. Thou shalt 
think, I have not done enough. .. If thou 
trust in confession then shalt thou think, 
Have I told all? .. . Likewise in our 
holy pardons and pilgrimages gettest 
thou no rest. As pertaining to good 
deeds therefore, do the best thon canst, 
and desire God to give strength to do 
better daily; but in Christ put thy 
trust, and in the pardon and promises 
that God hath made thee for His sake; 
and on that. rock build thine house and 
there dwell.” 

This teaching stirred the earnest 
hearts of those who received it like a 
trumpet call; it came lke the sweet 
pure air of Heaven to dwellers in the 
loathsome atmosphere of a charnel- 
house. To us the tyranny, the abomi- 
nations, the ignorance, the slavery under 
which Englishmen in the sixteenth 
century groaned are but matters of 
history. To the men who first read 
The Obedience of a Christian Man they 
were so many chains that could only be 
broken by risking all that was most 
precious, even life itself. 

The book came to thoughtful men at 
the universities who were recoiling from 
scholasticism on the one hand and the 
wickedness of the Church on the other, 
and won their hearts for Christ; it put 
clear, convincing arguments into the 
minds of those who felt that popery was 
unchristian and evil, but who could not 
always see where and why; it appealed 
to the common sense, to the conscience, 


to the heart of the unlettered reader of | 


the Word of God; it kept men faithful 
even when the stake and fire were in 
full view, and more than one who had 
failed in loyalty to Christ in the hour of 
trial were by its noble pleading brought 
back to a confession that was only sealed 
by death. 

Several incidents of special interest 
are recorded in which it figures pro- 
minently. Bilney, one of the early 
converts to Protestantism in Henry 
VIIL’s reign, in 1529 recanted from 
fear of Tunstal’s threats, and for two 
years suffered the stings of an ac- 
cusing conscience. At the end of that 
time “he came at length to some quiet 
of conscience, being fully resolved to 
give over his life for the confession of 
that truth which before he had de- 
nounced. He took his leave in Trinity 
Hall of certain of his friends and said 
he would go up to Jerusalem. . . . And 
so, setting forth on his journey toward 
the celestial Jerusalem, he departed from 
thence to the anchoress in Norwich and 
there gave her a New Testament of 
Tyndale’s translation and The Obedience 
of a Christian Man, whereupon he was 
apprehended and carried to prison, there 
tə remain till the blind bishop Nixe sent 
up for a writ to burn him.” 

Bainham, a London lawyer, had also 
recanted, but afterwards “was never 
quiet in mind or conscience until the 
time he had uttered his fall to all his 
acquaintance and asked God and all 
the world forgiveness. And the next 
Sunday after he came to St. Austin's 
with the New Testament in his hand in 
English and The Obedience of a Christian 
Man in his bosom, and stood up there be- 
fore all the people in his pew, there declar- 
ing openly, with weeping tears, that he 
had denied God.” “ After this,” adds Foxe, 
“he was strengthened above the cruel 
death by fire with remarkable courage.” 

Incidents like these are no mean 
testimony to the power of Tyndale’s 
teaching and the influence he was 
exerting in his exile over the religious 
thought and action of the noblest men 
of his day. 
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No sooner’ TPC = -nooks referred to 
in the last s¢™""'“€xzsued, than Tyndale 
proceeded to tray “Ste the Old Testament, 
and published in 1580 the Pentateuch. 
The one perfect copy of this book which 
has come down to us is in the British 
Museum, and the colophon reads, “ Em- 
prented at Malborow, (Marburg) in the 
lande of Hesse, by me, Hans Luft, the 
vere of oure Lorde, M.ccccce.xxXx., the XVII 
dayes of Januarij.” Where it was trans- 
lated and under what circumstances are 
questions not easy to determine, both 
from the scanty information we possess. 
and the conflicting nature of it. Of 
much greater importanco is it to get a 
clear conception of the book itself. 

As in the case of the New Testament, 
Tyndale translates direct from the ori- 
ginal, and while using the Vulgate, 
Luther’s German Bible, the Septuagint 
and in all probability Wycliffe’s version, 
he does so with complete independence. 
Wycliffe’s manuscript Bible, was an all- 
powerful agent in preparing the way 
in England for the Reformation. Dr. 
Mombert,! an American scholar, in the 
prolegomena to his splendid reprint of 
Tyndale’s Pentateuch of 1530 says: “I 
fully concur in the statement of the 
learned editors of the superb edition of 
Wycliffe’s Bible that ‘the versions of 
Wycliffe and his followers ... . con- 
tributed largely to the religious know- 
ledge which prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the Reformation; and at that 
period they supplied an example and 
a model to those excellent men who in 
like manner devoted themselves at the 
hazard of their lives to the translation 
of Scripture, and to its publication 
among the people of the land.’” Not- 
withstanding this statement, the evi- 

1 This scholar has made one of the most impor- 
tant contributions of recent vears to the study of 
the Bible in his book William Tyndale’s Five Books 
of Moses called the Pentateuch, Being a verbatim 
reprint of the edition of M.CCCC.XXX. By the 


Rev. J. T. Mombert, D.D. New York and Lon- 
don: Messrs. Bagster & Sons. 
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dence that Tyndale saw or used a Wy- 
cliffe version of the Old or New Testa- 
ments is not very conclusive, and he was 
probably less indebted to it directly than 
toany of the other helps he used. There 
are even fewer traces of Luther's in- 
fluence in Tyndale’s Pentateuch in the 
New Testament. But the martyr’s forms 
equally the basis of our present English 
Bible. Much the larger part cf the words 
so familiar to us from childhood are fixed 
in our memories as they were printed in 
Marburg more than three hundred and 
fifty years ago. 

From the famous prologues we have 
only space for one extract, taken from 
the beginning of the prologue to Genesis, 
and teaching a truth as needful now as 
the day it was written., “ Though a man 
had a precious jewel and rich, yet if he 
wist not the value thereof, nor wherefore 
it served, he were neither the better nor 
richer of a straw. Even so, though we 
read the Scripture, and babble of it never 
so much, yet if we know not the use of 
it, and wherefore it was given, and what 
is therein to be sought, it profiteth us 
nothing at all. It is not enough, there- 
fore, to read and talk of it only, but we 
must also desire God, day and night 
instantly, to open our eyes, and to make 
us understand and feel wherefore the 
Scripture was given that wo may apply 
the medicine of Scripture, every man to 
his own sores; unless that we intend to 
be idle disputers and brawlers about vain 
words, ever gnawing upon the bitter bark 
without, and nover attaining to the sweet 
pith within.” 


VII. 


“THE PRACTICE OF PRELATES ” AND THE 
CONTROVERSY WITH SIR THOMAS MORE. 


During 1530 Tyndale among other 
things found time to write his renowned 
Practice of Prelates, a book which points 
out the practices by which the pope and 
his priests, from being the humblest and 
poorest of all, managed to become the 
haughtiest and richest of men. The 
oft-quoted “Proper similitude to de- 
scribe our holy Father” is a fine speci- 
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men of Tyndale’s controversial style: 
He likens the pope to the ivy first cling- 
ing to and then “sucking the moisture 
go sore out of the tree and his branches 
that it choketh and stifleth them,” and 
closing with the words, “The nearer 
unto Christ a man cometh, the lower he 
must descend, and the poorer he must 
wax. But the nearer unto the pope ye 
come, the higher ye must climb, and 
the more riches ye must gather.” The 
book also shows how the power, when 
obtained, was kept, and how England 
fared under the rule of Thomas Wolfsee, 
as he calls Wolsey, who had become 
“ even porter of heaven so that no man 
could enter into promotion but through 
him.” It concludes with a solemn ap- 
peal and warning to Henry VIII. and 
the English people. 

But we have anticipated somewhat. 
The circulation of such books as the 
English New Testament, and The Obedi- 
ence of a Christian, convinced the Church 
authorities that the Romish doctrine and 
practice must be defended, not only by 
authority, imprisonment, and the stake, 
but also by argument and literary skill. 
To one of the most finished scholars and 
cultured minds of the day was the task 
entrusted, and to Sir Thomas More, in 
order that he might refute them, “a 
formal licence was given to read the 
heretical books,” by Tunstal. The first 
result was a folio volume, entitled A 
Dialogue of Sir Thomas More, treating of 
“many things touching the pestilent 
sect of Luther and Tyndale,” published 
in June, 1529. In 1531, Tyndale pub- 
lished an Answer, which met the argu- 
mentative subtleties, the submission to 
Church authority and tradition of More, 
by one of the best exhibitions in the 
English language of reasoning under the 
Rage of “sanctified common sense.” 

he most telling evidence of the power 
of Tyndale’s Practice of Prelates and 
Answer is the fact that More, occupying 
the great office of Chancellor, at once 
set about a Confutation which ultimately 
extended to 500 folio pages, and which 
even the author later on admitted, men 
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found “ over long, andkept men 4ediong 
to read.” and firr 

Tyndale, misinform™™ Gn _ several 
points, and smarting uz” 1° his wrongs, 
had used strong langi©%e in several 
parts of his Answer ; Yavu in this he was 
no match for his nent. More de- 
scribes him as “a shameful, shameless, 
unreasonable, railing ribald,” as one who 
learned his heresies “from his own 
father, the devil, that is in hell,” as 
being one of the “ hell-hounds that the 
devil hath in his kennel.” 


VIII. 
TYNDALE AND' FRITH. 


Tyndale’s friendship with Frith is 
one of the most touching and sacred 
experiences of his life. It is hardly 
possible that they can have met at 
Oxford, but most probably in London, 
whilst Tyndale was “ marking the course 
of the world,” he became acquainted 
with the young, enthusiastic student, 
and sowed “in his heart the seed of 
the Gospel and sincere godliness.” From 
that time until the end of his life Frith 
was Tyndale’s “dear son in the faith.” 
Ife, like his master, found England an 
ill place for earnest, godly men, and in 
1528 he joined Tyndale at Marburg. 
After the fall of Wolsey and the eleva- 
tion of Cromwell, Henry VIII. seems to 
have been anxious to detach him from 
Tyndale, and utilise his abilities in his 
own service. Stephen Vaughan, the 
English envoy, saw Tyndale on several 
occasions, and did his best to induce 
Henry VIII. believe in to the true 
patriotism and noble character of the 
exile Tyndale. It was through Vaughan 
that Tyndale sent the wonderful mes 
sage, “If it would stand with the King’s 
most gracious pleasure to grant only s 
bare text of Scripture to be put forth 
among his people, like as is put forth 
among the subjects of the Emperor in 
these parts, and of other Christian 
princes, be it of the translation of shat 
person soever shall please his Majesty, I 
shall immediately make faithful promise 
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never to write more, nor abide two days 
in these parts after the same; but im- 
mediately to repair into his realm, and 
there most humbly submit myself at the 
feet of his Royal Majesty, offering my 
body to suffer what pain or torture, yea, 
what death his Grace will, so that this be 
obtained.” Henry VIII. turned a deaf 
ear to his envoy’s pleadings, to the 
touching appeal of Tyndale; and Frith 
refused to be charmed by an offer of 
Royal favour involving unfaithfulness to 
his spiritual father. 

Frith in 1532 set out, for what reason 
is not known, on a journey to England. 
He was arrested, kept in prison for a 
time, condemned, and on July 4, 1533, 
died at the stake. 

Tyndale wrote him two letters, full of 
fatherly affection and Christian encourage- 
ment. The second closes with the state- 
ment full of deep faith and tender pathos, 
“Sir, your wife is well content with the 
will of God, and would not, for her sake, 
have tho glory of God hindered.” 

But three years were to pass and 
then the master himself was to tread 
the fiery path along which he was thus 
exhorting his son in the faith with 
courave to tread. 


IX. 


THE ARREST ANP MARTYRDOM. 

There is an intensely tragic interest 
in the last months of Tyndale’s life. 
In England events were rapidly march- 
ing towards the consummation he so 
ardently longed for—the royal per- 
mission for printing and publishing the 
Bible in English. The years of exile 
seemed likely to end in a joyous return 
to his native land. But at the very 
time that the clouds were lifting over 
England they were becoming darker 
over the Netherlands. And after becom- 
ing familiar with Tyndale’s character 
and work one feels that the sacrifice of 
his life for the cause to which he had 
devoted it was the only fitting and 
appropriate end. 

In 1534 Tyndale returned to Antwerp. 
Of the details of his residence there 
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Foxe gives the only complete account 
that has come down to us, and we shall 
tell the story very largely in his words. 
Tyndale lived in the house of an 
English merchant named Pointz, and 
while thus sheltered a plot against his life 
seems to have been formed in England, 
and a certain Henry Philips sent over 
to execute it. Tyndale occasionally went 
out to dinner or supper among the 
English merchants, and Philips managed 
to make his acquaintance and get on 
such terms with him that Tyndale 
invited him to Pointz’s house. The 
latter distrusted Philips, but Tyndale, 
slow to think evil of any man, defended 
him. Philips, having prospered so far 
in his iniquity, visited Brussels and 
arranged for the betrayal of Tyndale 
into the hands of the emperor's officials. 
Pointz was compelled to leave Antwerp 
for a few days on business, “and in the 
time of hisabsence Henry Philips came 
again to Antwerp, to the house of Pointz, 
and coming in spake with his wife, 
asking her for Master Tyndale, and 
whether he would dine there with him ; 
saying, ‘ What good meat shall we have ?? 
She answered ‘ Such as the market will 
give.” Then went he forth again (as 
it is thought) to provide, and sct the 
officers whom he brought with him from 
Brussels in the street, and about the 
door. Then about noon he came again 
and went to Master Tyndale and desired 
him to lend him 40 shillings; ‘for’ 
said he ‘I lost my purse this morning, 
coming over at the passage between 
this and Mechlin.’ So Tyndale took 
him 40 shillings, which was easy to 
be had of him, if he had it; for in the 
wily subtleties of this world he was 
simple and inexpert. Then said Philips 
‘Master Tyndale, you shall be my guest 
here this day.’ ‘No’ said Tyndale ‘I 
go forth this day to dinner, and you 
shall go with me, and be my guest, 
where 3 you shall be welcome.’ So when 
it was dinner time Tyndale went forth 
with Philips, and at the going forth of 
Pointz’s house was a long narrow entry, 
so that two could not go in afront. 
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Master Tyndale would have put Philips 
before him, but Philips would in no 
wise, but put Master Tyndale before, for 
that he pretended to show great humanity. 
So, Master Tyndale being a man of no 
great stature, went before, and Philips, 
a tall comely person, followed behind 
him; who had set officers on either side 
of the door upon two seats, who, being 
there, might see who came im at the 
entry; and coming through the same 
entry, Philips pointed with his finger 
over Master Tyndale’s head down to 
him, that the officers who sat at the 
door might see, that it was he whom 
they should take, as the officers that 
took Master Tyndale afterwards told 
Pointz, and said to Pointz, when they 
had laid him in prison, that they pitied 
to see his simplicity when they took 
him. Then they took him and brought 
him to the emperor's attorney, or pro- 
curor-general, where he dined. Then 
came the procuror-general to the house 
of Pointz, and sent away all that was 
there of Master Tyndale’s as well his 
books as other things; and from thence 
Tyndale was had to the castle of Fulford 
(Vilvorde) eighteen English miles from 
Antwerp, and there he remained until 
he was put to death.” 

Tyndale lingered in prison for over 
a year, and during that time wrote the 
only letter that has come down to us in 
his own handwriting. It is written in 
Latin and addressed to tho Governor 
of the Castle of Vilvorde. We give 
Demaus’s translation : l 

“ I believe, right worshipfal, that you arc not 
ignorant of what has been determined concerning 
me (by the Council of Brabant); therefore I en- 
treat your Lordship and that by the Lord Jesus; 
that if I am to remain here (in Vilvorde) during 
the winter, you will request the Procureur to be 
kind enough to send me from my goods which he 
has in his possession, a warmer cap, for I suffer 
extremely from cold in the head, being afflicted 
with a perpetual catarrh, which is considerably 
increased iu the cell. A warmer coat also, for 
that which I have is very thin: also a piece of 
cloth tu patch my leggings: my overcoat has 
been worn out; my shirts are also worn out. Ho 
has a woollen shirt of mine, if he will be kind 
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enough to send it. Ihave also with him leggings 
of thicker cloth for putting on above; he also 
has warmer caps for wearing at night. I wish 
also his permission to have a candle in the even- 
ing, for it is wearisome to sit alone in the dark. 
But above all, I entreat and beseech your cle- 
mency to be urgent with the Procureur that he 
may kindly permit me to have my Hebrew Bible, 
Hebrew Grammar, and Hebrew Dictionary, that 
I may spend my time with that study. And in 
return, may you obtain your dearest wish, provided 
always it be consistent with the salvation of your 
soul. But if any other resolution has been come 
to concerning me, that I must remain during the 
whole winter, I shall be patient, abiding the will 
of God to the glory of the grace of my Lord Jesus 
Christ, whose Spirit, I pray, may ever direct your 
heart, Amen.—W. TYNDALE.” 


Many efforts were made to save Tyn- 
dale both in Belgium and in England. 
But it was not to be. “ At last after 
much reasoning, where no reason would 
serve, although he deserved no death, he 
was condemned by virtue of the em- 
peror’s decree, made in the assembly at 
Augsburg, and, upon the same, brought 
forth to the place of execution, was there 
tied to the stake, and then strangled 
first ;-by the hangman, and afterwards 
with fire consumed in the morning, at 
the town of Filford a.p». 1536; crying 
thus at the stake with a fervent zeal and 
loud voice ‘Lord! open the King of 
England’s eyes !’” 

Thus closed this life of faith, occupied 
up to the last with that labour of love 
which has been ever since its completion 
the source of countless blessings to the 
English-speaking peoples, and through 
them to the world. To a great extent 
Tyndale’s marvellous work and incalcul- 
able influence have been scantily recog- 
nised as his by his countrymen. But 
like the highest lives, his influence grows 
and grows as generation follows gener- 
ation. His greatness becomes more and 
more clear as he is looked at more and 
more closely in his work. He was 
simple in his childlikeness; unceasing 
in his labours; Christlike in his com- 
passionate efforts to do good to all: heroic 
in his death. 

RicHarpD Lovett, M.A. 


THE RELIGIONS TRACT SOCIETY, PATERNOSTER ROW.— Price One Penny. 
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much reasoning, where no reason would 
serve, although he deserved no death, he 
was condemned by virtue of the em- 
peror’s decree, made in the assembly at 
Augsburg, and, upon the same, brought 
forth to the place of execution, was there 
tied to the stake, and then strangled 
first :-by the hangman, and afterwards 
with fire consumed in the morning, at 
the town of Filford a.p. 1536; crying 
thus at the stake with a fervent zeal and 
loud voice ‘Lord! open the King of 
England’s eyes !’” 

Thus closed this life of faith, occupied 
up to the last with that labour of love 
which has been ever since its completion 
the source of countless blessings to the 
English-speaking peoples, and through 
them to the world. To a great extent 
Tyndale’s marvellous work and incalcul- 
able influence have been scantily recog- 
nised as his by his countrymen. But 
like the highest lives, his influence grows 
and grows as generation follows gener- 
ation. His greatness becomes more and 
more clear as he is looked at more and 
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I. 


BIRTH AND EARLY YEARS. A. D. 1615-1640. 


Ricvarp Baxter was the son of a 
Shropshire yeoman of the same name, 
and of Beatrice Adency, of Rowton, in 
the same county, at which latter place 
he was born, on 12th November, 1615. 
His mother’s name was Beatrice Adeney, 
daughter of Richard Adeney, of Rowton, 
near High Ercall. About the time of 
his birth his father had been converted, 
mainly through the reading of the Scrip- 
tures. To his instructions and influence, 
Richard owed his first religious impres- 
sions. At a very early period he came 
under the power of Divino truth A 
book called ‘Bunny’s Resolution,’ by 
a Jesuit named Parsons, corrected by 
Edmund Bunny, was the means of the 
decisive change. 

The neighbouring clergy during Bax- 
ter’s early years were usually both ignor- 
ant and careless, and little of any kind 
was to be learned from them. What 
Baxter knew of divine truth was gathered 
chiefly from books, among which Sibb’s 
‘Bruised Reed,’ Perkins ‘On Repent- 
ance,’ ‘On Living and Dying well,’ 
and ‘On the Government of the Tongue,’ 
and Culverwell’s ‘Treatise on Faith,’ 
wero pre-eminently useful. His educa- 
tion was conducted in a somewhat fitful 
and irregular way. Ill-health and other 
causes deprived him of the benefits of 
University training. What he knew of 
Greek, Latin and Hebrew (and it was 
not much), and what he acquired of 
logic and metaphysics, for which he had 
a great liking, was attained mainly 
through his own exertions. 

At an early period, he became the victim 
ot ill-health, and during all his life he 
suffered from a complication of diseases 
that often inflicted acute and terrible 
suffering. His unprecedented activity 


indicates very forcibly what prodigions 
vitality of spirit he must have had, to 
labour as he did, in spite of such an 
accumulation of bodily infirmities. 

In early years he was troubled with 
grave doubts as to his spiritual condi- 
tion. His lapses into sins which were 
condemned by his own conscience, were 
the main causes of his perplexity. When 
he came to understand how “the flesh 
lustoth against the spirit, and the spirit 
against the flesh,” he was more satisfied 
of tho genuineness of his faith. He 
camo to see that “he who would rather 
leave his sin than have leave to keep it, 
and had rather be the most holy than 
have leave to be unholy, or less holy, 1s 
neither without true repeutance nor the 
love of God.” 

On the 10th of May, 1634, Baxter 
lost his mother. From his saying 
nothing of her religious character, we 
infer that sho was not remarkable in 
that respect. From this time, his desire 
to be a minister of the Gospel became 
very strong. From his own ill-health, 
and uncertainty of life, he became fa- 
miliar with unseen realities, and his 
spirit came more and more under the 
powers of the world to come. Hitherto, 
though he found little to admire in the 
neighbouring clergy, he had conformed to 
the Church ; and, indeed, he had at first 
a dislike to nonconformity. It was his 
becoming acquainted with sume non- 
conformist ministers of eminent godli- 
ness, and learning that they were perse- 
cuted by the bishops, that turned his 
sympathies into another channel. But 
he had no difficulty in subscribing the 
Articles, nor in receiving ordination at 
the hands of a bishop. Accordingly, in 
1638, Baxter was ordained by Thorn- 
borough, Bishop of Worcester, and re- 
ceived a license to teach in the schoul 
of Dudley. After a year, he removed to 
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Bridgnorth, where he acted as assistant 
to the minister with considerable success. 
He was led at this time to examine more 
carefully the grounds of controversy be- 
tween the Church and nonconformists, 
with the result thet in many points he 
came to agree with the latter, on whose 
sido, gradually but decidedly, and with- 
out either bigotry or bitterness, he came 
to stand. 
II. 


FIRST KIDDERMINSTER MINISTRY, 
A.D. 1640-1 642. 


Baxter’s youth and early manhood 
extended over the reign of Charles I. 
The church was still undivided ; but the 
Puritan portion gave it but a wavering 
allegiance, as their requests for reforms 
were 80 little regarded. 

In 1640 the town of Kidderminster 
petitioned against their vicar, an ig- 
norant and drunken fellow, and he, to 
compromise the matter, offered to allow 
sixty pounds a year for a preacher, on 
whom the main part of the duty of the 
parish would fall. The people concur- 
ring with this offer, gave an invitation 
to Baxter, who willingly accepted it. 
It was a large and necessitous field; the 
congregation was numerous, but rude 
and ignorant, and at first the faithfuk 
ness of Baxter raised up enemies against 
him. His doctrines were misrepresented, 
and sometimes atrocious charges were 
brought against his character. Besides 
preaching, he held meetings in his house 
both with young and old, for going over 
the sermon, removing difficulties, and 
making fuller explanations. Two days 
every week were devoted to family cate- 
chising and conference. With each fa- 
mily he spent about an hour, not allow- 
ing any stranger to be present, in order 
that there might be no hindrance to the 
frank expression of his people’s views. 
Every first Wednesday of the month he 
had a mecting for parish discipline; 
every first Thursday the neighbouring 
ministers met for prayer and conference. 
But the details of Baxter’s ministry at 
Kidderminster will be given more suit- 


ably in connection with the second and 
longer ministry which he exercised in the 
place. Two years after his first settle- 
ment there as lecturer he was obliged to 
withdraw. In connection with a Parlia- 
mentary order for defacing images of 
the Trinity in churches, and removing 
crucifixes, for which Baxter was held to 
be accountable, a violent attack was 
made on his life, and on that of a church- 
warden. Baxter had not yet had time 
to live down calumny, and make his 
true character to be universally known 
and respected. It was judged best, there- 
fore, that he should retire for a time 
from Kidderminster, and find employ- 
ment in some other sphere. An attempt, 
a few weeks afterwards, to resume work 
in Kidderminster, had such ill-success, 
that Baxter was fully persuaded that a 
change was necessary. 


III. 
WITH THE ARMY, A.D. 1642-1646. 


The breach with King Charles I. had 
become so serious that an army against 
him was in the field. Baxter, when 
ho left Kidderminster penniless, hardly 
knew whero to turn, but having a friend 
at Coventry, he went to spend a few 
weeks with him. While at Coventry, 
he was asked to preach to the soldiers of 
the Parliamentary army stationed there, 
and, as he says, the offer suited well to 
his necessities. But he resolved that he 
would not be chaplain to a regiment, nor 
accept a commission ; he merely preached 
once a week to the soldiers, and once to 
the people, taking nothing from either, 
but what sufficed for food. This con- 
tinued for about two years, but at the 
end of that time Baxter got a more 
specific invitation to be chaplain to the 
troops. In aceepting this invitation it 
was not easy for him to get over the tact 
that, in taking the oath of allegiance, 
he had sworn to be faithful to the King 
and his heirs. Bat it was at this time 
the common opinion in the army that 
the Parliament was faithful to the King, 
having no other desire but to restrain 
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him from unconstitutional exercises of 
his authority. So Baxter decided to go 
among them. “As soon as I came to 
the army,” he says, “ Oliver Cromwell 
coolly bade me welcome, and never 
spoke one word to me more while I was 
there.” 

Baxter set himself, he tells us, to find 
out the errors and corruptions of the sol- 
diers, and to discourse and dispute them 
out of their mistakes, both religious and 
political. He found that the spirit of 
disputation, both on political and re- 
ligious questions, was very rampant. 
His account of the army is by no means 
flattering, and conveys on the whole an 
unpleasant impression of the kind of 
religion that prevailed in it. One would 
suppose from it that there was much 
more of vainglorious disputatiousness 
among those who made a profession of 
religion than of the faith that works by 
love, and purifies the heart. It is sup- 
posed by some that his account was 
coloured by disappointment, from his 
not being more successful in his dealings 
with the men of this class that he came 
in contact with. Even of Cromwell, 
Baxter had a very qualified opinion ; he 
found him not disposed to dispute with 
him, and much more fond of making 
discourses of his own on free grace, than 
of listening to arguments against Anti- 
nomianism or Anabaptism. 

While with the army, Baxter was not 
exempt from those calumnious charges 
of which he had had experience in 
Kidderminster. A very specific charge 
was circulated, to the effect, that after a 
battle, Mr. Baxter and one Hurdman 
came ona dying Royalist ; that Hurdman 
ran him through the body in cold blood, 
and that Baxter, looking on, called him 
a popish rogue, and took from his neck 
a picture of the King, calling it his cruci- 
fix. Baxter gave the story the most 
explicit denial: declared he had never 
seen the man in question; that he was 
not in the field at the time; that the 
picture had been bought by him of a 
common soldier, and that whenever he 
found out to whom it had belonged, and 


that the owner had recovered, he gave it 
up to him. Baxter might be thankful 
for the incredible barbarity of the false 
accusation; for, except among those who 
were steeped in prejudice, its very mon- 
strosity was its refutation. 

If it be thought that because Baxter 
devoted so much energy in the army to 
controverted subjects the tone of his 
own spirit must have been cold and 
carnal, that notion is put to flight by the 
fact that at the end of this period, attera 
severe illness, the first and perhaps the 
most spiritual of his books was wnt- 
ten— The Saint’s Everlasting Rest.’ 
‘While I was in health,” he says, “I 
had not the least thought of writing 
books, or of serving God in any more 
public way than preaching; but when I 
was weakened by great bleeding, and 
left solitary in my chamber at Sir Johr 
Cook’s, in Derbyshire, without any ac- 
quaintance but my servant about me, and 
was sentenced to death by the physicians, 
I began to contemplate more seriously 
on the everlasting rest, which I appre- 
hended myself to be just on the borders 
of. That my thoughts might not tuo 
much scatter in my meditation, I began 
to write something on that subject, in- 
tending but the quantity of a sermon 
or two; but being continued long in 
weakness, where I had no books and no 
better employment, I followed it on til 
it was enlarged to the bulk in which it 
is published.” 

Except a Bible and a Concordance, 
Baxter had not a single book to help him 
in writing ‘The Saint’s Rest.’ 
wards he added references in the margin. 
“ The transcript of the heart,” as he re- 
marks, “hath the greatest force on the 
hearts of others.” It was the truth that 
had been so useful and so acceptable in 
his own time of need that he passed on to 
others, with the image and superscription 
of his own experience. Of all the books 
that have come from uninspired pens, it 
has been one of the most useful. Distin- 
guished Christian ministers, like Doolittle 
and Janeway, traced their conversion to 
it. How many of God’s servants it has 
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at once soothed and stimulated, it would 
be vain to surmise. Its popularity 
began from the very first, and can hardly 
be said to have abated to this day. And 
it was not a book fitted or intended to 
carry men to the clouds, so as to unfit 
them for the toil and drudgery of this 
earthly life. “The world,” says one of 
his editors, “ think that these heavenly 
musings must unqualify the mind for 
present exertion. But this is a mistake, 
arising from ignorance of the nature of 
heaven. ‘The happiness of heaven is 
the perfection of those principles that 
lead to the discharge of duty, and there- 
fore the contemplation of it must increase 
our sense of the importance of duty. 

: Its repose is like the repose of 
nature; the repose of planets in their 
orbits. It is a rest from all controversy 
with God; from all opposition to His 
will. His servants serve Him. Fare- 
well, vain world. No rest hast thou to 
offer which can compare with this. The 
night is far spent; soon will that day 
dawn, and the shadows flee away.” 


IV. 


SECOND MINISTRY AT KIDDERMINSTER, 
A.D. 1646-1660. 


The fourteen years which we are now 
to survey, from the age of thirty-one to 
forty-five, may be called the golden period 
of Baxter’s life. While he was lying sick 
and feeble from an attack of hemorrhage, 
after leaving the army, the people of Kid- 
derminster had renewed the fight with 
their old vicar and his curate. Again they 
looked to Baxter, and the living having 
been sequestrated they offered it to him. 
But Baxter would hear of nothing of 
the kind. He had insuperable scruples 
about what was called the “et cetera oath.” 
All that he was willing to do was to re- 
sume the lectureship he had held before, 
for which he would expect a stipend of a 
hundred pounds. In point of fact, he 
did not get more than eighty or ninety 
pounds, and a few rooms to dwell 
in at the top of another man’s house. 
In his settlement at Kidderminster he 


showed the same disinterestedness which 
afterwards appeared in his refusing a 
bishopric. At a subsequent time Baxter 
was willing to continue his work at 
Kidderminster for nothing, if he had 
only been permitted to remain. While, 
however, Baxter did not desire to com- 
mit himself to the Church more closely 
than was necessary for enabling him to 
exercise his ministry, it must ever be 
remembered that both now, and during 
the rest of his life, he was unswerving in 
his personal loyalty to the King. The 
execution of the King he always regarded 
as a grievous crime; and notwithstanding 
ull that was repulsive in his son, and all 
that he himself and his brethren suffered 
at the Restoration, his allegiance to 
Charles II. could never be reasonably 
challenged. 

Baxter’s account of his ministry at 
Kidderminster is a most remarkable 
document. His methods of work were 
very characteristic. After the war, he 
preached but once on the Lord’s day, 
and once every Thursday, besides occa- 
sional sermons. But a sermon in those 
days was like a little book. Mention 
has already been made of the meetings 
that were held at his house to go over 
the sermon, and of the two days spent 
by him and his assistant in catechising 
the people. Having sume knowledge 
of medicine, and as there was at first no 
physician in Kidderminster, he had to 
look after the sick in more ways than 
one, and sometimes as many as twenty 
would be at his door at once; but for 
this service he never took a penny. All 
these labours, however, he tells us, were 
but his recreation, and as it were, the work 
of his spare hours; his writings were his 
chief daily labours. But his bodily weak- 
ness contracted sadly the time which ho 
was able to give to these. Owing to in- 
firmity, he could not get up. before seven 
in the morning, and afterwards not till 
much later ; he needed an hour for dress- 
ing, an hour for walking before dinner, 
and the same before supper; and after 
supper he could rarely study. Yet there 
never was a year of Baxter's life, after he 
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began to publish, but he gave to the 
world some treatise or treatises, often 
very elaborate works, and full of learning. 
The total list of his publications amount 
to a hundred and sixty-cight, being on 
an average about four per annum, for the 
fifty-two years of his literary activity. 

His labours were abundantly appre- 
ciated. The brunt of opposition was 
broken during his first ministry; ever 
after he found the people tractable and 
unprejudiced. In the beginning of his 
ministry he was wont to keep a list of 
conversions ; but soon the list exceeded 
his ability to count. Five galleries had 
to be added to the church to accommo- 
date the increasing congregation. The 
private meetings, too, were all full. “ On 
the Lord’s day there was no disorder to be 
seen in the streets ; but you might hear 
a hundred families singing psalms and 
repeating sermons as you passed through 
them. In a word, when I came thither 
first, there was about one family in a 
strect that worshipped God and called on 
His name, and when I came away there 
were some strects in which there was 
not one poor family in the side that did 
not do so. And in those families that 
were the worst, being inns and alehouses, 
usually some person in each house did 
seem to be religious.” 

His personal dealings with families 
were also very successful. Few went 
away without tears, or seemingly serious 
promises for a godly life. Some of the 
poor people became excellent theologians, 
and many of them were very able in 
prayer. ‘Their lives, too, corresponded to 
their professions. “The professors of 
serious godliness were generally of very 
humble. minds and carriage; of meek 
and quiet behaviour unto others, and of 
blamelessness and innocency in their 
conversation.” 

Round about Kidderminster, too, the 
blessing spread. When he preached at 
some of the neighbouring towns, the 
people not only crowded the churches, 
but hung on the windows and the leads 
in tho intensity of their desire to hear. 

Baxter had his own way of accounting 


for all this success. First, such preach- 
ing und such methods were new to the 
people. Then, being himself in the 
vigour of his spirits, having naturally a 
familiar moving voice, and yet speaking 
in the consciousness of his infirmity asa 
dying man to dying men, he riveted 
their attention and arrested their hearts 
The success of his party in the war 
gave him a more advantageous position, 
as people are wont to give more atten- 
tion to the supporters of a winning 
cause. His own character too helped 
his preaching. He tells us that he was 
greatly aided by the zeal and diligence 
of the godly people, and by their holy, 
humble, blameless lives. The unity 
and concord of the brethren was a further 
help. His medical practice among the 
poor; the books he wrote; his being un- 
married, so that he could take his people 
to his heart as his children, so to speak ; 
his not meddling with public business: 
and his having nothing to do with tithes, 
are all enumerated by him as secondary 
causes that contributed to his success. 
Perhaps in this enumeration, he hardly 
lays stress enough on what under Gol 
must have been the great cause, namely, 
the purity, sincerity and ardour of his 
own convictions, and the whole-hearted 
simplicity with which he poured them 
out to his people. No preacher was 
ever more free from the vices of self- 
seeking and men-pleasing. It is the 
men of deepest faith and purest zeal and 
warmest fervour that have usually been 
most successful both in awakening and 
deepening spiritual life in others. Bax- 
ter’s familiarity with the unseen world, 
the profound sense he had of the reality 
of spiritual things, and the unimpeded 
freedom and fervour of soul with which he 
spoke of them to his people, were evidences 
of the highest gifts of the Spirit of Gal, 
and contributed to the wonderful im- 
pressiveness for which his ministry wis 
remarkable. “ When he spake of weighty 
soul concerns,’ said one of his con- 
temporaries, “ you could see his whole 
spirit drenched therein.” 

In the selection of his subjects he ever 
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kept near to the deepest wants of the 
soul. His three classes of topics were, 
things to be believed, things to be done, 
and things to be desired. ‘The effects of 
his labours at Kidderminster were seen 
long after he left the place, and even 
after the termination of his life. In an 
edition of the ‘Saint’s Rest,’ in 1759, 
almost a century after he left Kidder- 
minster, it was said that the religious 
spirit which he introduced was yet to be 
traced in some degree in the town and 
neighbourhood. Of a life retaining its 
fragrance and its influence so long, it 
cannot be doubted that it was in closest 
and most vital contact with the Son of 
God. 
V. 


BAXTER AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Baxter occupied a peculiar position in 
relation to the Commonwealth and its 
heads. While he agreed in the main 
with the Parliamentary party in the 
steps they took for securing the liberties 
of the country, even when opposition 
had to be offered to the King, his loyalty 
to the King’s person remained unshaken, 
and the King’s execution appeared to 
him a great national crime. In that 
dreadful event “ appeared the severity 
of God, the mutability and uncertainty 
of earthly things, the fruits of a sinful 
nation’s provocations, the infamous effects 
of error, pride, and selfishness prepared 
by Satan, to be charged hereafter upon 
reformation and godliness, to the un- 
speakable injury of the Christian name 
and Protestant cause, the rejoicing and 
advantage of the papists, the hardening 
of thousands against the means of their 
own salvation, and the confusion of the 
actors when their days come.” 

Though he had once taken the Cove- 
nant, Baxter came to disapprove of it, 
as a snare to conscience, and a premium 
on Insincerity. So also he disliked the 
“Engagement ” which the Independents 
promoted. In regard to Cromwell, he 
could not but be pleased with his intense 
love of the Gospel and desire to see the 
realm of Great Britain governed accord- 


ing to the lawof Christ. But he believed 
that, notwithstanding all his godly 
sympathies, and perhaps under the 
influence of hope that he might tho 
better advance the Gospel, Cromwell 
was influenced by an ambition that 
would not rest till the whole govern- 
ment of the country were brought into 
his own hands. Personally, Baxter looked 
on Cromwell as a usurper. Yet he could 
not but acknowledge it as a marvellous 
fact that under the government of a 
usurper he and other servants of the 
Lord had enjoyed unbounded freedom in 
preaching the Gospel, and had seen the 
Divine blessing descend almost visibly 
upon their labours; while a legitimate 
sovercign had driven them from their 
pulpits and parishes as nuisances not 
to be tolerated, and set an example 
of personal lawlessness and debauchery 
which served only to corrupt and de 
grado the nation. 

Baxter was constantly endeavouring 
to conciliate church parties and unite 
them into one. Though he held Pres- 
byterianism to be the mode of church 
government which was most in accord- 
ance with the Word of (vod, he was by 
no means an extreme Presbyterian, as 
many were in his time. In some re- 
spects he differed from the Presbyterians, 
and especially in these two: he disliked 
their intolerance, and he did not accept 
their view of the office of ruling elder. 
The Presbyterians wished to compel 
men to uniformity; Baxter had no con- 
fidence in such compulsion. The truth, 
in his view, could prevail only by its 
own inward victories; it was no service 
to Christ to compel mien to accept it. 
Baxter would have been willing to 
accept a form of church government 
which borrowed features from Episcopacy 
on the one hand or from Independency 
on the other. He was willing, with 
Archbishop Usher, to have a govern- 
ment in which bishops should exercise 
functions corresponding to those of the 
superintendent in the early Reformed 
Scotch Church, though far below those 
of the prelate. We skall have by-and- 
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by to notice his cflurts in this direction 
after the Restoration. All his life Baxter 
endeavoured to reconcile and unite, 
wherever he thought such a course 
legitimate and possible; and, for this 
reason, he was less liked by the 
leaders of parties than he would have 
been had he been the rigorous champion 
of some one method. 


VI. 
THE KING’S RESTORATION. 


The cordiality with which all classes 
united in welcoming Charles II. was 
very remarkable. The Puritan section 
of the nation expected very different 
treatment from that which they soon 
came to experience. They were deceived 
by the King’s solemn promises and 
assurances, given only to simplify his 
way to the throne, and flung aside 
by him as soon as his purpose was 
gained. Some were even inclined to 
believe that he was now a regenerate 
man, for Charles, while on the continent, 
had been mean enough when Puritans 
were within hearing, to pretend to extra- 
ordinary fervour in his private devotions, 
wishing them to believe that he was a 
converted man. Baxter and his friends 
were fall of hope that an ecclesiastical 
compromise would be effected, by means 
of which the various parties would be 
embraced in a single church. And at 
first it seemed as if things were tend- 
ing in that direction. The Puritans 
were a powerful body, and it was 
desirable not to offend them at first. 
Baxter and others were appointed chap- 
lains to the King; and once Baxter 
preached before his Majesty. In an in- 
terview with him he urged his views 
very solemnly and powerfully in favour 
of liberty and of union, and besought 
the King not to imagine that the Puritans 
were actuated by want of regard for him, 
but solely by a regard for the highest 
welfare of the kingdom. The King 
listened very attentively, and yave a 
gracious answer, expressing his desire to 
forward all that had been laid before 


him, insomuch that one of the ministers 
present, Mr. Ash, burst into tears, and 
could not forbear expressing what glad- 
ness the promise of his Majesty had put 
into his heart. 

At the King’s request, proposals for 
settlement of the church question, on 
the basis of Archbishop Usher’s form of 
government, were drawn up by the 
ministers, with a view, as it was believed, 
to a conference with the Episcopalians. 
They did not indicate what they alto- 
gether approved of, but rather what 
they could accept, and what the other 
side, as they believed, could accept like- 
wise. They were disappointed, how- 
ever, in regard to the conference. After 
sume delay the King communicated his 
intentions in the form of a long docu- 
ment called a Declaration, to which the 
Puritans were permitted to offer their 
objections. There were some encourag- 
ing things in the Declaration, but the 
Puritans saw little in it that could 
bo a basis of agreement. At last a 
meeting was brought about, the famous 
Savoy Conference, between certain bishops 
and certain Puritans; but on the part of 
the bishops there was no attempt at con- 
ciliation. They defended things as they 
were, and it became apparent that they 
did not wish for union. The Savoy 
Conference, after much discussion, broke 
up without leading to any result. Qn 
the part of the Puritans, Baxter was the 
chief speaker, and he spoke at great 
length and with great explicitness. His 
chief opponent was Bishop Gunning, 
who drew him into many subtle logical 
disputes, in which the great practical 
matters at stake seemed to be forgotten. 

Before the Savoy Conference, the King 
had offered bishoprics to Baxter and two 
other members of the Puritan party, 
Calamy and Reynolds. Baxter and his 
friends were of opinion that if some such 
concessions as to the episcopal office as 
they sought were made, there was no 
sufficient reason why they should nt 
accept. Personally, Baxter did not wish 
the office. He was full of literary em- 
ployment; writing books was the chict 
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function of his life, and he did not wish 
to he called from it. Besides, even then 
he had a foreboding that the best and 
godliest of the ministers would be cast 
out, and he did not wish to be severed 
from them. He saw that the bishops 
would have the painful duty of silencing 
these ministers in their dioceses, and 
he was afraid that even if any modifica- 
tion were conceded as to the bishop’s 
office, it would be withdrawn in a short 
time. For himself Baxter explicitly 
refused. Calamy declined also, but 
Reynolds accepted} the offer, on the un- 
derstanding, as he told Baxter, that a 
bishop and a presbyter did not difer 
ordine sed gradu, and that he accepted 
the place as described in the King's 
declaration, and not as it stood before. 
The result of the Savoy Conference 
showed that if Baxter and Calamy 
had accepted, they would have been in a 
very false position, and Reynolds soon 
found that whatever his own under- 
standing or wish might have been, no 
change was really effected in the charac- 
ter of the office. 

Having refused the bishopric of Here- 
ford, Baxter’s request for himself was 
simply that he might be allowed to re- 
main at Kidderminster. Tho existing 
vicar was a man of such character that 
Baxter dared not ask that he should be 
preferred to any charge of souls; but 
if there were any vacant prebend or 
other place of competent emolument, he 
asked that he might be appointed to it, 
and that he himself might become vicar. 
But if there should be any insuperable 
oarrier to that arrangement, Baxter was 
willing to return to Kidderminster as 
curate, for his sole desire was to continue 
his ministry among his beloved dock. 
Did ever such a thing happen before or 
since in the Church of England or any- 
where else? A man in the same breath 
deelining a bishopric, and humbly crav- 
ing to be allowed to serve as curato to 
an incapable vicar! 

The Act of Uniformity came into oper- 
ation in 1662, and two thousand of the 
best ministers of the country came out of 


the Church. For various reasons Baxter 
had not waited to the last, but left be- 
fore the fatal 24th of August, 1662. Of 
him it could hardly be said that he was 
ejected from his living, for he was but a 
lecturer, and the ninety pounds a year 
he had from the old vicar was all that 
the Church gave him. At the same time 
he was incapacitated from holding even 
the office of curate. His desire to con- 
tinue at Kidderminster was sternly re- 
fused. The persons who instigated the 
refusal were Sir Ralph Clare, an old 
royalist, and Dr. Morley, bishop of the 
diocese. Baxter offered to the vicar to 
do his work for nothing, but in vain. 
Ho made a last appeal to him for leavo 
to administer the sacrament once more 
to his people, and preach a farewell ser- 
mon; but that too was refused. When 
he appealed to the bishop, he was told 
by him that he would take care that the 
people of Kidderminster were no losers 
by his removal. For a while he pro- 
cured the most acceptable preachers he 
could get to keep up the lecture, till the 
smallness of the audience furnished him 
with an excuse for putting it down. 
One day the bishop was at the pains 
to preach to them himself, inveighing 
fiercely against them as Presbyterians, 
and against Baxter, their minister. 
Calamy tells us in his ‘ Life of Baxter’ 
that a while after, the dean, Dr. War- 
mestry did the like, and spent three hours 
upon the people to cure them of their 
admiration of Mr. Baxter, and within a 
month he repeated his invective, taking 
a great deal of pains to persuade them 
that they were Presbyterians and schis- 
matical, and led to it by overvaluing Mr. 
Baxter. Their lectures ran much in the 
same strain generally, which instead of 
winning upon the people, drove them 
from the lecture; and then they accused 
them as deserting it, and so put it down. 
For their stated preacher, the bishop set 
up one of the best parts he could get, 
but he was quickly weary, and went 
away; then he put in one that had been 
a schoolmaster in the neighbourhood, 
who died in a little time. Then he put 
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in a young man, who sought to gain 
upon the people by kind and gentle 
usage, and applauding Mr. Baxter. The 
people were glad of one that had some 
charity, and yet were not even by love 
or gentleness to be won upon.” 

Thus ended the ministry of Richard 
Baxter in the Church of England. The 
work of St. Bartholomew's day was a 
grievous blow to the cause of evangelical 
truth and life. The effects of it were 
felt in England for more than a hundred 
years. No doubt a great testimony was 
borne to Christian principle and Chris- 
tian conscience; it was a marvellous act 
of allegiance to conscience that, rather 
than violate it, two thousand men aban- 
doned their means of living, under cir- 
cumstances and conditions, too, that ren- 
dered it almost hopeless for them to 
attempt to make a livelihood in any 
other way. After all, it was not the 
mere ejection of the ministers from their 
livings that constituted the blow to 
evangelical religion, but the law that 
forbade their continuing to live near 
their flocks, or minister to them, or con- 
tinue that influence which they had exer- 
cised so long with the best results. We 
shall see how it fared with Baxter, who 
removed to London, and tried there to 
find some field fur the exercise of his 
ministry, but was harassed nearly the 
whole remainder of his life with vexa- 
tious opposition and interruptions, and 
even in his old age treated as an alien 
and an enemy. 


VII. 


BAXTER IN AND ABOUT LONDON, A.D. 16602- 
1671. 


It is hard to believe that within 
three weeks of St. Bartholomew’s day, 
Baxter was married to a youthful wife. 
Miss Margaret Charlton, daughter of a 
county gentleman in the neighbourhood, 
had been greatly benefited by his min- 
istry while residing with her widowed 
mother at Kidderminster, and notwith- 
standing Baxters known sentiments in 
favour of ministerial celibacy, an affection 
had sprung up between them, of which 


marriage was the natural result. This 
event would probably have happened 
sooner, but the negociations with the 
King, the Savoy Conference, and other 
public transactions had interfered, and it 
was only after Baxter had been separated 
from his pastoral charge that the pur- 
pose was carried into eftect. As his wife 
had a small portion, and as Baxter, from 
his books and otherwise, wasin possession 
of some means, they were not confronted 
with that spectre of poverty which so 
many of the ejected ministers had to face. 
Still, the nineteen years they spent to- 
gether was a troubled time, and but for 
their warm affection for each other, and 
enjoyment of the peace that passeth 
understanding, there would have been 
little sunshine in their wedded life. 

The prohibition to exercise the minis- 
try was carried out with great rigour 
and harshness. Once, when Baxter was 
expected with a few others at a friend’s 
house, to pray for a dying woman, two 
justices of the peace came with the 
Parliament’s serjeant-at-arms to appre- 
hend them, but fortunately missed them. 
Some of the Puritans had been hoping 
for a relaxation of the law, but in place 
of this being granted, an Act was passed 
in June, 1663, to the effect “that every 
person above sixteen years old, who 
should be present at any meeting, under 
colour or pretence of any exercise of 
religion, in other manner than is allowed 
by the liturgy, or practice of the Church 
of England, where there are five persons 
more than the household, shall, for the 
first offence by a justice of peace be re- 
corded, and sent to jail three months till 
he pay five pounds ; for the second offence 
six months till he pay ten pounds; and 
for the third time, being convicted by a 
jury, shall be banished to some of the 
American plantations, excepting New 
England or Virginia.” 

Baxter was mainly occupied during 
his first three years’ residence in Lon- 
don with his books. He occupied him- 
self likewise with endeavours to promote 
the wark of John Eliot, the noble 
missionary to the American Indians 
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At a time when missions to the heathen 
were but little thought of, his heart 
was profoundly interested in them. In 
a letter to Mr. Eliot he says, “There is 
no man on earth whose work I think 
more honourable and comfortable than 
yours; to propagate the Gospel and 
kingdom of Christ into those dark parts 
of the world is a better work than our 
devouring and hating one another. There 
are many here who would be ambitious 
of being your fellow-labourer, but that 
they are informed that you yourself 
have access to no greater number of the 
Indians than you yourself and your 
present assistants are able to instruct. 
... The industry of the Jesuits and 
friars, and their successes in Congo, 
Japan, China, &c., shame us all save 
you... . We very much rejoice in your 
happy work, the translation of the Bible, 
and bless God that strengthened you to 
finish it. . . . Methinks that the Assem- 
blies’ Catechism should be, next to the 
Holy Scriptures, most worthy of your 
labours.” 

At the end of 1665, things looked ill 
for the country. “ War with the Hol- 
landers, which yet continueth; and the 
driest winter, spring, and summer, that 
ever man alive knew. ... The plague 
hath seized on the famousest and most ox- 
cellent city in Christendom, and at this 
time nearly 8,300 die of all diseases in a 
week. . . . Oh, how is London, the place 
that God hath honoured with His Gos- 
pel above all places of the earth, laid 
low in horrors, and wasted almost to 
desolation by the wrath of God, whom 
England bath contemned!” With beau- 
tiful devotedness several of the ejected 
ministers of London returned to the 
scenes of their former labours, and 
preached to their flocks from the pulpits 
trom which their successors had fled in 
terror. Yet in the midst of these scenes, 
the Parliament, which had gone to Oxford 
to avoid the plague, was busy with an 
Act fitted to make the cases of the silenced 
ministers more intolerable than before. 

Baxter himself was now at Acton, a 
few miles out of town, which continued 


for a time to be his place of abode. In 
1666 another fearful calamity befel Lon- 
don—the fire which consumed a large 
part of the city. One good came out 
of this catastrophe. The churches being 
burnt, and the parish ministers gone, 
the nonconformists were now resolved 
to brave all dangers and preach till they 
were imprisoned. Some of the churches 
that were not burnt had able and earnest 
ministers, among whom were Dr. Still- 
ingfleet, Dr. Tillotson, and Dr. Which- 
cote. Baxter regarded this as a source 
of satisfaction ; but the prominent men 
in the Church fancied themselves quite 
competent for the whole work of the 
country, and they were desirous to 
silence the rest. Good Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Hale prepared a Bill with a conci- 
liatory tendency, but the bishops were 
alarmed, and nothing was done. 

Baxter’s friendship with Chief Justice 
Hale was one of the happiest episodes in 
his life. His integrity, patience, and 
soundness as a judge were admitted by 
all. He was the great means of rebuild- 
ing London, judging of all disputed 
questions, and removing a multitude of 
hindrances. His style of living was 
plain and simple. His diligence as an 
author brought out books extending to 
four volumes in folio. His conversation on 
religions subjects was most interesting 
and edifying. Towards Baxter he showed 
the greatest respect, and even when he 
saw that the people were crowding into 
Baxter’s house to hear him preach, Hale, 
instead of trying to hinder them, seemed 
pleased and happy. 

But tho clergyman of the parish was 
a man of very different character. He 
hated Baxter, and was shocked to find 
many of his parishioners going to his 
preachings. In 1670 Baxter was ar- 
raigned for holding conventicles, and 
thereafter committed to prison. After a 
time he was discharged on a technical 
ground. But his residence at Acton 
could not be continued, and he removed 
to Totteridge, near Barnet. The Act 
against conventicles had expired, so that 
nouconformists were hoping for more 
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liberty in preaching ; but ere long it was 
renewed with more restrictive enact- 
ments than ever. But though Parlia- 
ment was more severe, the King became 
more lenient. ‘Through the personal 
interposition of his Majesty, what was 
called “the indulgence ” came into oper- 
ation in 1672, and Baxter and his friends 
found more liberty to preach the Gospel. 
Baxter returned to London, and en- 
deavoured, as we shall see in the next 
section, to find a more regular sphere for 
his ministry. 

The nine or ten years that had now 
elapsed since he left Kidderminster had 
been ill-fitted for regular work. Thesad 
condition of the ministers and congrega- 
tions that had suffered on St. Bartholo- 
mews day was a continual source of 
depression. Moving about from place 
to place was unfavourable for writing 
books. The plague and the fire were 
additional elements of disturbance and 
distraction. Occasionally hope would 
revive that an accommodation might be 
brought about, whereby the more mode- 
rate of the various schools might find a 
place in the Church ; but all such hopes 
were doomed to disappointment. 

Baxter's chief employment was writing 
books, and it is marvellous how much he 
accomplished. He laboured under the 
disadvantage, which one might have 
thought fatal to him as a writer, of being 
separated from his library. On leaving 
Kidderminster he had had to store his 
books in some old cellar, where damp 
and the rats made sad havoc of them ; it 
was twelve years before he was able to 
get them removed to London, and very 
soon after, they were attached by process 
of law. Between the years 1665 and 
1670 Baxter laboured diligently on some 
of his most important works. 

During this period, too, he had a dis- 
cussion and correspondence with Dr. 
John Owen, about terms of agreement 
among Christians of all parties. Out of 
this, however, no practical result came. 
With a man of very different character, 
the Scotch Earl of Lauderdale, he had 
some correspondence, in which Lauder- 


dale asked him to go to Scotland, to try 
to bring about some settlement ther, 
and offered him a bishopric or a pro- 
fessorship, or such other position as he 
might desire. Baxter excused himself, 
partly on public grounds, and partly on 
the ground of health, as he did not think 
he could live in Scotland. Strange to 
say, his opinion of Lauderdale was not 
altogether unfavourable, though the earl 
turned out so cruel a scourge to his c- 
religionists that his name became a by- 
word. Baxter’s charitable temper hoped 
the best in regard to men who had some 
compensating qualities, but the general 
drift of whose lives was too plainly evil. 


VIII. 
FURTHER RESIDENCE IN LONDON, 1672-1691. 


In 1672, King Charles issued a de- 
claration to the effect “ that his Majesty, 
in virtue of his supreme power in 
matters ecclesiastical, suspends all penal 
laws thereabout, and that he will granta 
convenient number of public meeting 
places to men of all sorts that conform 
not.” Under protection of this declara- 
tion, Baxter began a Tuesday lecture ina 
church near Fetter Lane. The Parlia- 
ment declared the King’s proclamation 
illegal, and soon after passed the Test 
Act, a new and very serious blow to the 
nonconformists. 

Baxter continued preaching at various 
places in London with encouraging 
success, a8 far as the wretched state of 
his health allowed. He was especially 
cheered by a meeting in St. James’ 
Market-house, where “ most of the con- 
gregation were young men of the most 
capable age, who heard with very great 
attention, and many that had not come 
to church for years received so much and 
manifested so great a change (some 
papists and divers others returning 
public thanks to God for their conver- 
sion), as made all my charge and trouble 
easy to me.” 

Baxter was not allowed to pursue such 
useful labours in peace. Some of his 
brethren complained that he used too 
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much of the English service, and it was 
given out confidently that he had con- 
furmed. On the other side he was 
harassed with prosecutions and threats 
of imprisonment. So vexatious were 
these proceedings, that, finding it inju- 
rions to have any goods that might be 
distrained, he parted with all he had, 
including his library, which a year 
or two before he had at last got from 
Kidderminster. This must have been a 
serious blow. But Baxter quietly re- 
marks, “ We brought nothing into this 
world, and we must carry nothing out. 
The loss is very tolerable.” 

Still Baxter persevered with his 
preaching, and now, through the kind- 
ness of his friends, a commodious place 
of meeting was built for him in Oxen- 
den Street. It happened, owing to the 
vigilant malice of his enemies, that he 
never preached but once in this place. 
He was obliged to let it stand empty, 
paying thirty pounds per annum for the 
ground rent, and glad to preach for 
nothing near it, in Swallow Street, in a 
chapel which some one had built on 
speculation. The neighbourhood was 
extremely populous, and Baxter's soul 
yearned on the souls of its ignorant 
thousands; but the old opposition con- 
tinued. And to vary the process, one 
person trumped up a ridiculous charge 
against Baxter of having shot a tinker 
at his door who disturbed him in his 
study by hammering kettles. Soon after, 
a new element of public excitement was 
introduced, by the effort to declare the 
Duke of York, who had avowed himself 
a papist, disqualified for the throne. In 
1681 Baxter was visited by a great 
domestic trial—the death of his beloved 
wife, to whom he was deeply attached, 
and who had been a great comfort to 
him. Mrs. Baxter was taken away just 
before the storm broke on her husband 
in its greatest severity. 

The worrying efforts to bring Baxter 
to account for continuing to preach in 
London went on more fiercely than ever. 
On 14th August, 1682, after a short 
period of retirement, he had returned in 


miserable health, and on the 24th, after 
preaching, when in an extremity of 
pain, he was suddenly surprised by an 
informer, accompanied by many con- 
stables and officers, who rushed in, 
apprehended him, and served on him 
one warrant to seize his person for 
coming within five miles of a corpora- 
tion, and other five, to distrain for a 
hundred and ninety-five pounds for five 
sermons. He was on his way to prison 
when he met his medical attendant, who 
sent him back, and took oath that he 
could not go to prison without danger 
to his life. But his goods were seized, 
and he had to take secret lodgings in 
another place. An awful aggravation 
of his illness followed. ‘ As waves follow 
waves in the tempestuous seas, 80 one 
pain follows another in this miserable 
sinful flesh. I die daily, and yet re- 
main alive. God, in His great mercy, 
knowing my dulness in health and ease, 
doth make it much easier to repent and 
hate my sin, loathe myself, contemn the 
world, and submit to the sentence of 
death with willingness than otherwise 
it was ever likely to have been. O, how 
little is it that wrathful enemies can do 
against us, in comparison of what. our 
sin and the justice of God can do! And 
O, how little is it that the best and 
kindest of our friends can do for a 
pained body, or a guilty sinful soul, in 
comparison of one gracious look or word 
from God! Woe be to him that hath no 
better help than man; and blessed is he 
whose help and hope are in the Lord.” 

Baxter was worried also in money 
matters. In 1672, he had lost nearly all 
that he possessed, the King having 
caused his Exchequer to be shut, where 
Baxter had deposited his money. His 
goods and books had been distrained for 
pay en of fines. His chapel had had to 

closed. And now a sum of six hundred 
pounds, which had been bequeathed to 
him to be paid to sixty ejected ministers, 
was sued for in Chancery, and given to 
the King. 

When James II. succeeded to the 
throne, the Puritans were chastised with 
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scorpions. Baxter was one of those 
against whom a determined effort was 
Made. His trial, under J udge Jefireys, at 
the beginning of the reign of James II. 
may well be regarded as the most flagrant 
Instance of the miscarriage of Justice, 
and the most scandalous outrage on the 
forms of law and the dignity of a judicial 
court, that our history supplies. The 
scene is graphically described in tho first 
volume of Macanlay’s History of England. 
The charge against Baxter was that his 
‘Paraphrase of the New Testament,’ which 
had been published shortly before, wag 
a seditious and scandalous book. He 
had had the hardihood to say something 
against the sufferings of the noncon- 
formists! When the trial came on at 
Guildhall, Jeffreys first attempted to 
rowbeat Pollexfen, Baxter’s advocate. 


dost thou think we will let thee poison 
the court? Richard, thou drt an old 

nave. Thou hast written books enough 
to load a cart, and every book as fall uf 
sedition as an egg is full of meat. By 
the Grace of God, PI look after thec'™ 
One of the junior counsel tried to show, 
by reading the context, that the word 
objected to in Baxter's book did not bear 
out the construction put on them. In 
4 moment he was roared down. “Yon 
shan’t turn the court Into a conventie.” 
The noise of weeping was heard from 
some of those that surrounded Baxter, 
“ Snivelling calves!” said the Judge. 

The jury returned @ verdict of guilty, 
On a following day sentence was pro- 
nounced. Baxter was fined five hundred 
marks, condemned to lie in prison till he 
paid it, and bound to his good behaviour 
for seven years. He was unablo to pay the 
fine, and he knew that even if he did he 
might be prosecuted again on any pretext; 
so with the weight of seventy years on his 
head, and a worse burden in the form of 
Sore, continuous, harassing disease, to 
prison he went. And there he lay for 
nearly two years. A sadder, a more 
humiliating Spectacle can hardly be 
conceived. Yet hig imprisonment. was 
not so dreary as we might think. His 
Prison was not one of those pestilential 
holes that, in the following century, 
Howard wag doomed to witness, and 
strove in the interests of humanity 
to abolish. Baxter was allowed to 
occupy part of a private house near 

© prison. When it was Seen that 
he would neither pay the fine, nor pe- 
tition for release, a private application 
appears to have been made to the King 
to relieve him. Coming events were 
now casting their shadows before, and 
the Court was finding more occasion 
for the good fecling of dissenters, On 
February 28, 1687, Baxter roturned to 
is house, and ag far as his health would 
permit, to his public labours, 

or some four or five years he resided 

at his house at Charter House Yard, 
assisting his friend, Mr. Sylvester, whose 
meeting-house was in that neigh bour- 


hypocritical villain. He hates the 
liturgy. He would have nothing but 
longwinded cant without book”: and 


through his nose, in imitation of what 
© Supposed to be Baxter's style of 
praying: “Lord, we are Thy people, 
Thy peculiar people, Thy dear people.” 
Pollexfen gently reminded the Court 
that his late Majesty had thought Baxter 
eserving of a bishopric. «“ And what 
ailed the old blockhead, then,” cried 
Jeffreys, “that he did not take ito” 
is fury now rose almost to madness. 
He called Baxter a dog, and swore that 
it would be no more than justice to whip 
such a villain through the whole city, 
When the lawyers were silenced, 
Baxter himself attempted to put in a 
word. “My Lord,” said the old man, 
“ I have been much blamed by dissenters 
for speaking respectfully of bishops.” 
“ Baxter for bishops!” cried the J udge, 
“that’sa merry conccit, indeed! I know 
what you mean by bishops, rascals like 
yourself, Kidderminster bishops, fac- 
tious, snivelling Presbyterians ! ” Again 
axfer essayed to speak, and again 
Jeffreys bellowed; « Richard, Richard, 
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hood. When unablo to go out, ho threw 
his doors open at family worship, 
praying and reading and expounding the 
Scriptures with all who chose to come in. 
It was his joy to see at last a Govorn- 
ment established in England which at 
least gave toleration to the dissenters. 
Baxter must have been disappointed 
that no place was found for them in tho 
Church, and still more disappointed that 


the Test Act remained unrepealed, for | 


though King William desired its removal, 
his counsellors were of another mind. 
Whether Baxter, with the strong 
legitimist convictions he had always 
cherished, was quite convinced, of the 
validity of tho title of William and 
Mary to the throne, is not very clear. 
For the most part he stood aloof from 
public business, but as his autobiography 
is not continued during the last part of 
his life, his sentiments are less certainly 
known. It must have been matter of 
thankfulness to him that after so long 
atime of cloud and tempest, the sky of 
England became comparatively clear. But 
as Baxter had a very large and catholic 
heart, and was accustomed to cast his 
eye far and wide on other countries, he 
must have felt a constant sadness at the 
thought of the sufferings of his fellow- 


Protestants in continental countries, and ` 


especially in France, bleeding in every 
province and almost in every parish, 
through the awful deeds that followed 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

At last the hour came of Baxter's 
release. His death-bed was not ono of 
raptures. While he had long and 
ramestly taught that the enjoyment of 
God was the great end and reward of 
true godliness, ho did not in his own 
‘ase have much experience of the sensible 
delights of Divine communion. The 
peace in which he died was less a thing 
of the feelings than a conclusion of faith. 
He knew whom ho had believed, and he 
knew that of God’s infinite mercy all 
was well with him. He felt himself to 
le a great sinner, and saw that if he 
were to be tried by his works, it would 
be easy for God to condemn him for the 


best of them all. His whole hope was 
in the free mercy of God in Christ. Yet 
he felt the value of a life that had been 
spent, as his had been, in the earnest 
endeavour to do God’s will. By this 
means it had been easier for him to 
exercise a steady faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world. The last hours of 
Baxter, like so much of his life, were 
hours of terrible pain. But on the morn- 
ing of Tuesday, December 8, 1691, the 
last of his many pains was over, and 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death the wearied sufferer passed at last 
into “ the saint’s everlasting rest.” 


IX. 
DAXTER’S CHARACTER. 


Thero are not many men that can he 
classed with Richard Baxter. Even 
among Puritans he stands alone. In 
many respects he was a combination of 
opposites. Intensely controversial, yet 
in heart most catholic; as devoted to 
logic as Thomas Aquinas, as soaring and 
ethereal as Bernard of Clairvaux ; com- 
bining an intellect as clear and sharp as 
a diamond with the burning soul of a 
seraph; wasted and diseased in body, 
yet working with the energy and un- 
weariedness of perfect health; uncom- 
promising in his maintenance of the 
Gospel of the grace of (rod, yet with a 
charitable feeling to men on every side, 
who in many points were opposed to 
him ; partly Calvinist, partly Arminian, 
mainly Presbyterian, but partly Epis- 
copalian, and partly Independent—Bax- 
ter indeed presented combmations un- 
known in any other man. The most 
remarkable of these combinations was in- 
tensity of conviction with great catholi- 
city. There is something very beautiful 
in this combination, although it exposed 
Baxter to many a disparaging remark 
even from those with whom he had 
most in common, but who could not see 
why, if his convictions were 80 intense, 
his charity should diffuse itself over so 
wide a field. 
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Evidently, Baxter belonged, as we 
have already remarked, to the order of 
reconciling minds. He thought far 
more of the things in which men agreed 
than the things in which they differed. 
He was ever trying to bring harmonious 
elements together, nut to drive discordant 
clements asunder. Much though he 
loved congenial fellowship, he saw 
clearly that in a vast institution like 
the visible Church of Christ, it was vain 
to hope that all should be found to con- 
form to a single type. Ile was pre- 
pared to make room for greater diversitics 
than evangelical champions generally 
would allow. On the subject of re- 
generation he held very high ground. 
No one could enter the kingdom of God 
unless he were born again. The change 
must not be merely formal or ecclesi- 
astical, but real, inward, personal. In 
the sight of God no one could be a 
member of the Church who had not 
undergone this change. Yet Baxter 
held very decidedly that the administra- 
tors of the Church are not entitled to 
demand evidence of this change before 
receiving a man into fellowship. They 
are bound to have regard, and to give 
effect to, the desire of the applicant, if 
there be nothing to show that he is 
making a false profession. You can 
never secure that the Church as seen by 
man shall be precisely the same as the 
Church as scen by God. 

From the very beginning of his career, 
Baxter was characterised by intense fer- 
vour and profound devotion. As years 
rolled over him, his persoval feelings 
became only deeper and stronger, but he 
was less demonstrative. In an interest- 
ing account he gives of his experience, 
he tells of the change between youth 
and old age. In youth, his style was 
more careless and flowing; afterwards 
more careful and guarded. In youth he 
was more confident of the correctness of 
all he uttered; afterwards he saw his 
ignorance more clearly. In his riper 
years, he saw more evil and more good 
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than in his youth, more evil in gol 
men, and more good in those that had 
scemed wholly evil. As his life ad- 
vanced, he grew in toleration. The 
sharp lines of separation that he had 
drawn in his youth had to be modifed, 
and he felt more and more incapacitated 
for the task of judging men, and more 
and more disposed to commit judgmecut 
wholly to God. 

What we have called the reconciling 
tendency of Baxters mind may in some 
degree account for the peculiarities of 
his theology. His desire seemed to he to 
find a common ground on which devout 
men of all churches, not excepting even 
the Church of Rome, might come together. 

The practical works of Baxter have 
been collected in twenty-three octavo 
volumes. If all that he published were 
brought together, the number of volumes 
would probably be sixty or seventy. 
Three of his books retain an undying vi- 
tality, the ‘ Call to the Unconverted,’ the 
‘Saint’s Rest,’ and ‘The Reformed Pastor. 
It is beyond doubt that Baxter exercised 
a powerful influence on the Christian 
life of his own time, and that his writ- 
ings have continued to do the same 
during the two centurivs that have fol- 
lowed. Yet it is obvious that it was 
but a fragment of his force that operate! 
on his fellows. His usefulness was miser- 
ably curtailed by persecution, worry, 
Imprisonment, and all kinds of social 
disability. It was a frightful series of 
crimes that silenced and imprisoned such 
aman. While our compassion is called 
forth by the miseries of his public life, 
and the grievous ailments of his body, 
our admiration rises all the higher as 
we mark the manifestations of his cour- 
age and activity, and the patience and 
meekness with which he bore his trials, 
and the mellow fragrance of spirit at the 
close of his life which showed that, after 
all, God had “led him forth by the right 
way, that he might go to a city of 
habitation.” 

W. G. Bra, D.D., LL.D. 
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I. 


WHO WAS DR. BUGENHAGEN? 


Four hundred years have gone—on the 
24th of June, 1885—since a little boy 
opened his eyes for the first time on 
the summer light lying warm along the 
coasts of Pomer rania, beside the Baltic 
Sea. Not in a cottage in the cool 
shadow of forests where some of the 
roses by the window might, a month or 
two later, have tempted his child-looks 
upward: but in the busy town of Wollin, 
in the house of one of its chief magis- 
trates, and among the close streets and 
pressure of the people deep in the barter- 
ing business of their thriving port. His 
neighbours, hearing the councillor had a 
son, would grect him and wish him well. 
There was nothing then to forecast the 
boy’s future—so much better than their 
congratulations, —which was to give their 
town an interest and a repute; and to save 
the good magistrate’s name from oblivion. 
No one could foresee that his little boy 
was yet to turn out, in the great Revolu- 
tion fast coming on Europe, one of the 
foremost men:—the close and trusted 
friend of Luther and Melanchthon, the 
pastor of Wittenberg, the ecclesiastical 
and educational organizer, without whose 
activities work so great even as theirs 
would have been half wasted—the states- 
manlike, genial and devoted Dr. Bugen- 
hagen. 

Yet to most it is a forgotten name; if 
indeed it has been ever known. To other 
names—those of his own friends—as to 
home-like words we still listen ; and their 
faces and forms are familiar—Melanch- 
‘thon’s eager eye, and Luther’s power- 
ful and impressive face; but this is a 
stranger’s story, and an unheard-of name. 
Readers of D’ Aubigne's picturesque page 
may recall the minister of Wittenberg, 
and recollect that it is he whom, with 
playful allusion to his northern ‘home, 


Luther used affectionately to call Dr. 
Pommer. And as memory’s mist rolls 
off a little, he may become mure visible 
and distinct. Ever beside and half- 
behind his chief, it is evident he is £ 
near the front rank of foremost men 
because he is indispensable to them 
and so little conspicuous only because 
notoriety is not his aim. Like his ow: 
low-German speech, blunt and strong in 
his simplicity, he has not minded high 
things : and were it not that high things 
have needed him, his sturdy form would 
not have been found among the crowd of 
reformers. But in that case Germany 
would have lost the services of one ot 
her most deserving sons; and the caus: 
of liberal learning one of its steadiest 
and most sagacious friends. 

There is indeed amplest reason for a 
memorial sketch on the 409th anniver- 
sary of his birth. Just as Luther was the 
embodiment of reformation energy, and 
Melanchthon personified its culture, Bu- 
genhagen was its organizing form and 
order. Luther was the preacher; Me- 
lanchthon was the scholar; Dr. Pommer 
was the pastor and the overseer. If the 
first reformed theology, and restored th: 
saving simplicity of a forgotten gospel: 
and the second illustrated and ennobled 
learning: it was the third who revive. 
the pastorate, and exemplified in minis- 
terial activities a spiritual ideal workei 
out by the help of ecclesiastical polity. 
And in proportion to the value attache: 
to those services in which a sound divinity 
is brought close to actual life, and the 
preacher becomes the friend, will Buzen- 
hagen’s share in the work of the Refor- 
mation be estimated and remembered. 


II. 


THE STORY OF THE EARLY DAYS. 


He was born, as has been said, at Wolii 
in Pomerania; it was en the 24th 
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old encugh to make his own observations 

on his surroundings, he found streets full 

of shops and merchant folk, and a town 
busy with the trade of the North Sea. 

Outside the suburbs, westwards, stretched 

the level waters, so far as he could con- 

veniently see, of the Haff, and he learned 
that that land-locked bay, receiving from 
the south the waters of the Oder, opened 
on the north to the deep flood of the 
Baltic; across which rose on clear days, 
in distant, undulating lines of blue, the 
wast of Sweden. To the east of the town 
stretched sandy shores, nearly as level in 
their uniform flatness as the Haff itself, 
aud rich in season with corn-fields ; but 
uftener there were wind-swept heathy 
stretches, alternating with shallow lakes 
h-tween, and, further away inland, fringed 
hy forests. Coming nearer home the lad 
learned that his father was one of the town 
council, and that he, with his brother 
Gerhard, and his sister Kate, ought to 
thave themselves as people would expect 
a magistrate’s children to do. Gerhard 
Teappears in later days as himself a coun- 
cillor ina neighbouring town ; and Kate’s 
tuture husband—acertain John Lübbecke 
—hore the same dignity. In the mean- 
time these things were not in the chil- 
dren's thoughts : long summer days on tho 
heathy flats, as the ships went by, and 
tees hummed drowsily, and the sun went 
down all a blaze of glory away towards 
Rigen, made for them a more substantial 
world. Across these sands, and listening 
to the bee’s song, their Mother must have 
often passed, with the children’s hands 
in hers, and her kind eyes watching their 
faces; but from the dim distance of four 
hundred years ago, that face—even the 
lame—seems to have faded utterly. How 
real and present then—now gone !—hke 
to much else of that good which, while 
it lasts, for its brief day, seems all of carth 
we most desire to endure, and which 18 
the first to leave us. 

To that vanished and unchronicled 
Friend of childhood’s earliest day, may 
have heen mainly owing what was as- 
siredly its most hopeful possession—a 
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Book of God’s love. ‘I loved,” he 
says, on a later day, “the Holy Scrip- 
tures from my youth.” And though 
he adds that in the spiritual dark- 
ness of the times he knew little how 
to use them, such love was wisdom, 
and held the golden key of all that 
the years could bring. He went to 
school, and there, with such learning 
as was common, he picked up something 
of music. Boys with good voices, and 
a sensitive car, were marked out for the 
church choir ; and on Sundays when he 
was grown up, Councillor Bugenhagen 
may have heard as the anthem rose and 
fell, a young voice as familiar as it was 
dear. The dim broken story does not 
tell us what passed during these years 
of boyhood. Perhaps he was sent to 
school at Stettin, when the master at 
Wollin reported his pupil ripe for a 
higher grade. It is certain that when 
he was thirteen, Bugenhagen was one 
of the crowd watching the entrance into 
his capital of Duke Bogislav on his re- 
turn from Palestine. But it is unsafe 
to infer that the schoolboy who gazed 
and shouted with the crowd was a re- 
sident. Schoolboys then, as now, could 
contrive, for the sake of seeing a duke 
with all his soldiers, to get over the 
fifteen miles which separated them from 
a sight so splendid. 

But there is no doubt that when 
seventeen he went to study at Greifs- 
wald. It was worth his while. Look- 
ing from Wollin, the University town 
lay towards the sunset; but in the 
intellectual day breaking over Europe, 
Greifswald was bright in the dawn. To 
enrich his college with their varied gifts, 
the Duke had brought from Italy both 
John and Vincent of Ravenna, and amore 
notable scholar had just been added to 
the academic staff in Hermann Busch, 
That accomplished man—one of the 
earlier Humanists to whose enthusiasm 
and learning Germany readily owns her 
debt— had been driven from Cologne by 
the same faction whose zeal—-much in 
advance of their knowledge—Reuchlin 
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had experienced; and, perhaps happily 
for the very cause he so faithfully 
served, became in town after town of 
the Fatherland—in Miinster, Hamburg, 
Lübeck, Rostock—an apostle of the new 
Gospel of Learning. And, fortunately 
for Bugenhagen, just when he arrived in 
Greifswald, Hermann arrived also. The 
lad’s mind was receptive and eager, and 
with all his youthful ardour, he threw 
himself into the noble task set before 
him. ‘It was the aurora—the dawn— 
of the better learning,” says Melanch- 
thon, “and to generous spirits a period 
full of joy.” With Hermann the student 
read Cæsar and Lucan; and in alterna- 
tion with the story, told in verse or 
limpid prose, of battle and strategy— 
studied the grammatical criticism of 
Priscian. It could not but be that 
every one was more or less interested ; 
but Bugenhagen, while all were ardent, 
became absorbed. He pondered, by 
night and day, the classical authors 
within his reach; wrote Latin verses, 
and, as is at least probable, studied the 
rudiments of Greek. But Latin was his 
principal acquisition. Many years later, 
when the Reformers were laboriously 
translating the Bible, Dr. Pommer was the 
authority on the language of old Rome ; 
and, in his biographical sketch of his 
friend, Melanchthon—himself the prince 
of scholars—praises him as an accom- 
plished grammarian. In fact his very 
success and eminence among the students 
secms to have indirectly shortened his 
stay—for an offer of the head-mastership 
in Treptow on the Rega, could not be 
refused. His college life in Greifswald 
was thus short. It was on January 
24th, 1502, he matriculated; and by the 
spring of 1504, after graduating M.A., 
he had removed to Treptow to take charge 
of the gymnasium there. 


III. 


HEAD-MASTER AT TREPTOW. 


Eastwards, therefore, the new avenue 
of life opens before him. The traveller 
going by land from Greifswald passes 


on the left the Haff, with its shores of 
sand and shrub; then, crossing the Oder 
at Stettin, and stnking northwards with 
Wollin in his way, he finds, only a 
dozen miles distant, with its surround- 
ings of sandy hillocks next the shore, 
and shallow lakes and woods inland, 
past which the Rega flows, the town 
of Treptow. Treptow on the Rega is 
the Treptoria nova of earlier times; and 
there were in Bugenhagen’s day more 
vivid memorials than now of the contact 
between an outworn past and a new 
future. Across the river and on one 
of the heights to the north-west stood 
the monastery of Belbuch, the name 
of which recalled an earlier foundation, 
dim in the vanishing mists of heath- 
enism, where the northern Goddess of 
Light found worshippers and a shrine. 
And though the grey superstitions of 
Gothic idolatries had yielded to medieval 
catholicism, there had lain along these 
shores for many generations of men a 
superstition scarcely better than the old. 
With its bands of clergy and settled 
state and wealth, the Church was strong 
in Pomerania; but there as elsewhere, 
the absolute dearth of higher life, with 
the immoralities of many of the clergy 
and formality of the ecclesiastical order, 
were to a large extent like freezing seams 
of moisture, slowly rifting the old rock 
of papal state, and preparing for its rup- 
ture and fall. The appointment of Bu- 
genhagen, however, showed that a better 
spirit was abroad. Abbot Bolduan of 
Belbuch was a man who knew the value 
of learning, and, hearing of the Wollin 
councillor’s son whose student course at 
Greifswald was so promising, he secure: 
his appointment to the High School of 
Treptow, beside his own monastery. 
When Bugenhagen inspected his new 
ficld of work, he found much to be donè 
and to be desired, and he threw himself 
into the congenial task with characteristic 
tactand energy. In his earliest prime— 
for it was in his twentieth year—tall and 
physically vigorous, and with his mind 
inspired by contact with Hermann’s en- 
thusiastic spirit and the learning he 
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loved, the new head-master was just the 
man to carry out Abbot Bolduan’s liberal 
policy, and restore the best traditions of 
a popular college. A friendly and con- 
genial assistant was already in office, and 
Andrew Knopke remained to the end 
Bugenhagen’s co-worker and friend. 
And they prospered wonderfully. From 
so far off as Westphalia and Livland 
students began to come to the Treptow 
gymnasium, led by its reputation as a 
school of excellent latinity. From the 
first, the head-master was sound and 
clear on the higher uses of education : 
through his study of the Scriptures, 
he had already in Wollin made some 
acquaintance with the highest literature 
of all; and he was not, even in these 
early days, in much danger of forgetting 
that Greek and Latin are principally 
useful as they furnish better methods 
for cultivating the higher life and for 
purifying the heart. Accordingly in all 
his work on Priscian or on é sar he 
never lost sight of the development of 
his boys’ character, and the utilising for 
the highest purposes the resources of 
classical learning. 

For ten years following his appoint- 
ment at Treptow, the records of Bugen- 
hagen’s outer life are very scanty. But 
for his mental development and for all 
his future it was a period of extreme 
importance, and though the details of 
the inner history are faintly sketched 
they are suggestive. Attractive as the 
Latin authors were, they proved less 
potent, happily for their teacher, than 
the writers the charm of whom he 
had so early learned; and a copious 
history of his spiritual development is 
given in a single sentence of Melanch- 
thon’s, descriptive of these schoolmaster 
years in Treptow: “ He studied eagerly 
and with hungry heart the books of the 
prophets and apostles, in connection with 
the commentaries of Jerome and Augus- 
tine: and as he studied he would ever 
pray for light and guidance, and live a 
lite of genuine piety.” It was the sccret 
of all his better success and the prepara- 
tion for his future. Himself a scholar 


of the divine learning, he was fitted to 
be such a teacher to the lads of Pome- 
rania as the times and their own hearts 
required: and many a devoted Christian 
—the Reformer of a parish, the Luther 
of a little congregation, whose activities 
have found no history—may have lit the 
torch which he held aloft in dark days 
at the glowing fires of Bugenhagen’s 
zeal. Often, we cannot doubt, when 
some of the scholars found their chief 
among his books, they saw—not a Latin 
grammar—but the Bible, lying beside 
one of the Fathers, from which he raised 
his head; and in their walks across the 
sandy levels by the sea, when Andrew 
Knopke and the head-master took an 
hour’s recreation, you might, joining 
their company, have been as likely to 
hear a discussion on the meaning of a 
passage in the Gospel, or on the evils of 
the Church, as on some knotty question 
connected with prosody or parsing. 

As might be expected, all this absorb- 
ing attention to the highest matters soon 
bore practical fruit. To his boys’ natural 
surprise, but it can hardly be doubted 
with their hearty approval, the master 
announced that he would lecture on the 
Bible. The book to many must have 
been less familiar than Cæsar, and they 
would soon find it marvellously different. 
As the months passed they read Matthew, 
the Epistle to Timothy and the Psalms: 
in what order, or with what intervals, 
we do not know; but the motive for such 
choice is both evident and admirable. 
The chief place would naturally be taken 
by the History of Redemption ; while in 
the Letter to the Young Preacher, and in 
the unfathomed depths of the Psalms 
there were ample materials for instruc- 
tion and stimulus for every age. Along 
with his lectures on these nobler classics 
Bugenhagen gave expositions of the Ten 
Commandments and the Creed. No one 
can wonder that the Scriptural Classes 
became popular, and that a crowd filled 
the room in the High School when the 
rector lectured on the Bible or on Di- 
vinity. *“ So welcome,” says Melanchthon, 
“wero the readings that the townsfolk 
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as well as the scholars came to hear; 
and with them such of the priests and 
monks as were not atheists.” A signi- 
ficant qualification in these last words: 
showing at once how little likely the good 
citizens were to hear such lectures else- 
where, and how much they were needed. 

No one can wonder that such work 
ended in Buygenhagen’s ordination as a 
regular preacher. The Abbot of Belbuch, 
always his sturdy friend, saw that such 
instruction should have fullest scope for 
development, and he felt that whatever 
the citizens or the schoolboys might 
need, his own monks needed biblical 
culture still more. With admirable wis- 
dom he had founded a Divinity Lecture- 
ship, and in order at once to qualify 
Bugenhagen for its duties, and to open 
to him the pulpits of the churches, he 
had the head-master admitted to the 
status and the college of the clergy. It 
was in connection partly with his educa- 
tional and partly with his pulpit work 
during these years that two of his earliest 
books were produced—the History of 
Pomerania, on which ho spent much of 
the years 1517 and 1518; and the Pas- 
sional, a little manual of devotion, based 
on the story of our Lord’s sufferings and 
death, and which has had in the Father- 
land a wide and fruitful circulation. 

The Reformation was by this time 
near at hand; and it is interesting to 
recall if but the names of that band of 
young men who were standing ready 
in Treptow for the approaching revolu- 
tion. In their centre, and confessedly 
the most vigorous and gifted of them all, 
is the head-master of the gymnasium, 
whose burly physique seems to mark 
him as a leader, even amidst the pressure 
of aspiritval war. Beside him, his ally 
both in educational and in spiritual work, 
is the tutor, Andrew Knopke, who in 
later days became chief in the Reforma- 
tion work in Riga, and some of whose 
hymns, the expression of his devotional 
and poetic temper—are yet sung in Ger- 
many. Beside these are Otto Slutow, 
the deacon, and John Cureke; and Stral- 
sund may well remember another of the 


band, Christian Ketelhodt, for he was in 
that city one of the earliest apostles of a 
revived Gospel. To all these the Abbot 
Bolduan lent the weight of his influence 
and protection ; and, when fast-maturing 
events had scattered the friends, each to 
his appointed sphere, the Abbot found 
congenial employment as a preacher in 
Saxony. 

It must, however, be remembered that 
as yet the distinctive truths of the ke- 
formation were, even in Treptow, prac- 
tically unknown. Of himself, and of his 
opinions about this period, Bugenhagen 
does not hesitate to say that both were 
involved in much darkness. He was a 
moral reformer, eager and resolute, but 
little more. He was a zealous charch- 
man. To get rid of manifest abuses 
was his aim; but the truth he believed 
had been already received and proimul- 
gated. His was that darker and legal 
way—so often leading to the sunny 
Gospel—in which, by many a duty and a 
penance, he sought peace of heart. With 
much that was true and noble, and with 
a world of excellent work already accom- 
plished, there was yet one thing wanting, 
and one work undone. The decisive 
day came in the year 1520, and the story 
of how the light broke on his mind has 
often been told. 

It was one day in October of that year 
when Bugenhagen was dining with Otto 
Slutow. The talk may have turned, as 
it often did, on the state of affairs in 
Church and State ; and on this day Slutuw 
had something which he was sure would 
interest his friend. A new publication 
had been sent him from Leipzig, just 
issued by Dr. Luther of Wittenberg, vf 
whom everybody was at the time begin- 
ning to hear. He reached the pamphlet 
across the table. We can imagine the 
interval of silence while the rector was 
slowly scanning the paragraphs, and Slu- 
tow was watching the expression of his 
face. And we can see the slow knittinz 
of the brows, and hear at last. the re- 
sounding slap of his hand on the pages 
as he exclaims: “ Many a wretched here- 
tic, since our Lord suffered, has vexed 
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the Church, but one more pestiferous 
than this—never!” It was a downright 
verdict; still, something about the book 
led him to take it home, to see, per- 
haps, the full extent of its daring. But 
when they next met a marvellous change 
had come. “What am I to say?” and 
his deep tones were full of meaning ; “ the 
whole world has been in darkness; this 
man alone sees the truth and tells it.” 
The second verdict was more deliberate 
than the first, and it was more enduring. 
The pamphlet, we may be sure, was 
read again and again, and by all the 
circle of friends. Warmest in his advo- 
cacy of the truth he had discovered, 
Bugenhagen urged it on the acceptance 
of every one within his range. 

The Abbot Bolduan had first sct him 
to teach the youth; he would now win 
over his old friend to the way which 
seemed to him so clear: and he did not 
arene in vain. But there was one result 
of the pamphlet at which the Treptow 
people had little cause to rejoice. Bu- 
genhagen determined to pursue the sub- 
ject; and, in order to get at the spring and 
highest authority, he resolved to go to 
Wittenberg, and see Luther himself. He 
resigned the rectorship, wrote a touching 
and instructive valedictory letter to his 
pupils, and in the spring of 1521 he was 
in the Saxon University. 


IV. 
EARLY YEARS AT WITTENBERG. 


When Bugenhagen arrived in Wit- 
tcnberg the Diet of Worms was at 
hand, and Luther soon left to attend 
its sittings. But there was time to sce 
and make the acquaintance of the re- 
former, and to talk over some of the 
burning questions in which both were so 
interested. It is well known that on 
his way back Luther was carried cff to the 
Wartburg, and thus for some two years 
was abseut from his post. But though 
he was absent, Melanchthon was in 
Wittenberg, and his friend from Pome- 
rania must soon have learned how effec- 
tually, in matters of theological difti- 


culties and to an inquiring student, he 
could fill the vacant place. In the mean- 
time, Bugenhagen fell back on his old and 
favourite activities. Among the students 
he found some from his own northern 
province, and, to help their sacred studies, 
he invited them to his lodgings to read 
with them the book of Psalms. The 
story of his lectures in Treptow began 
to repeat itself. By the time he had 
reached the Sixteenth Psalm his rooms 
could not hold those who came; and 
Melanchthon began to hint that he must 
remove to a college class-room, and be- 
come one of the professorial staff. Bu- 
genhagen had come to the university 
to be a learner, but things were likely 
to lead him in quite another way, and 
he felt he should follow whither duty 
seemed to direct him. Accordingly the 
lecturcr and the lectures were transferred 
to a more fitting sphere. Their popu- 
larity and usefulness were continued ; and 
the manuscript was afterwards published 
in a stout volume, which collectors of 
Reformation literature rarely now can 
find, and which they justly prize. Mae- 
lanchthon, who himself had attended 
some of the lectures, prefaces the book 
with a brief note of commendation, and 
Luther adds a characteristic epistle. He 
may call Bugenhagen, he says, the first 
man who really has explained the Psalms. 
Other people gave their own views, but 
here you are told what is the actual 
truth—what the Psalms really mean and 
are. It has been a fine reward, he ironi- 
cally adds, to the zeal of his friends the 
Romanists, who, knowing that he him- 
self was going to write, thought to carry 
him off, and quench the few drops of 
water of life he might have tried to 
ae on thirsty ground. What would 
they think of the cataracts of living 
truth, with thunder and rain of con- 
vincing argument, they had got here! 
But these lectures on the Psalms by 
no means represent all the work crowd- 
ing fast on the reformers’ new friend. 
What seemed a misfortune to Bugen- 
hagen personally, proved to others that 
he came to Wittenberg not too carly or 
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too late, but just in time. In Luther's 
absence great disturbances arose in con- 
nection with Carlstadt’s crude attempts 
at a fuller reformation. He wanted, 
says Melanchthon, to show that there 
could be reformers as well as Luther, 
quite as bold, and quite as thorough ; and 
for a while the popular mind was greatly 
excited, as he urged with an irregular but 
contagious enthusiasm of his own, that 
all the old should be thrown aside, and 
all the new—as he and his friends taught 
it—should be the life and law of the 
future. The minds of the people were 
in an inflammatory and wavering state, 
and for some critical months the gravest 
disasters threatened the head-quarters of 
Reform. And in this hour of difficulty, 
when Melanchthon, shy and sensitive, 
felt the popular furces above his strength, 
it was fortunate that Bugenhagen was 
beside him. With his commanding 
presence, his knowledge of men, his tact, 
his balanced judgment and persuasive 
address, he rendered effective service; 
and though no one but Luther could 
effectually calm the disturbance, it might, 
but for Bugenhagen’s influence, have 
been beyond even his control. 

The Psalms had already been the 
occasion of his entering the circle of the 
academic teachers ; in 1522 Bugenhagen 
was invited by the unanimous vote of 
the Senate and Council to the pastorato 
of the High Church. The new appoint- 
ment was even happier than the first. 
His forte lay in ministerial activity, in 
the practical dealing with the multi- 
farious work and with the difficulties 
connected with church life, and in which 
his organizing talent and unfailing tact 
were uniformly successful. From the 
day when he took his place in the pulpit 
of the city church, he held a recognised 
place in connection with the chief rce- 
formers and their work. Without one so 
specially gifted to consolidateand organize 
the new church life, which in a hundred 
spheres needed such control, the loss 
to the Reformation would have been 
great. Never, save with unwillingness 
and waste of delicate sensibility, could 
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Melanchthon be withdrawn from his pro- 
fessorial employ; and when necessity 
compelled him from time to time to visit 
the churches, though his services were 
exceptionally great, they were rendered 
under compulsion at the sacrifice of con- 
genial service in his own academic sphere. 
And Luther, though seeming to embody 
every capability, had evidently a sphere 
from which he could not safely be with- 
drawn. But what neither one nor other 
of these gifted men could find time or 
profess special capability for, was the 
most congenial service for Bugenhagen. 
As the years passed we shall find him 
almost everywhere but in Wittenberg: 
and though nothing could tempt him 
to leave that “little nest ”’—Melanch- 
thon’s genial word—he was ready to go 
wherever the difficult work of organizing 
churches required his aid. Nothing 
could be more suitable than the appoint- 
ment made in 1536, when he was nomi- 
nated General Superintendent of the 
churches within the ducal territory. 
No one could value more highly his 
pastoral services than the most notable 
of his parishioners, Dr. Luther himself. 
When the plague of 1537 drove profes- 
sors and students from the city, both 
Luther and Bugenhagen remained, and 
in the same house. “It may have 
seemed,” Luther says, “1 invited him to 
come to me for his sake; it was really 
for my own.” The Table Talk shows 
that a friendship so hearty could easily 
bear an occasional rally from either side : 
Luther sometimes would broadly hint 
that Dr. Pommer preached too long; and 
at other times, when some of the re- 
former’s gloomy fits mastered him, and 
when he sent for his faithful pastor, 
Bugenhagen could, now and then, ad- 
minister a characteristic admonition. It 
is an often-told story that, on one occa- 
sion when they were together, and when 
Luther’s faith was for the moment 
eclipsed, his friend looking up exclaimed, 
asifin despair of making any impression 
on hin—* The Lord God is perplexed to 
know what to do with you! He says, 
‘What am I to make of this man? I 
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have given him so many and so rare 
gifts, and he won’t believe in me!’” 
And it was one of the pleasantest traits 
of a friendship so frank and deep, that it 
never suffered even temporary estrange- 
ment. It was not always easy to live 
with Luther, and Melanchthon, with all 
his affection for him, felt the difficulty 
keenly; but between Dr. Pommer and 
Dr. Martin there was never the shadow 
of a misunderstanding. With complete 
agreement on theological points, there 
was considerable community of character 
and taste, and it must not be forgotten, 
that if Luther was often impetuous and 
overbearing, one of Bugenhagen’s charac- 
teristics was his tact. Not so sensitive as 
to be wounded by a hasty word, he was far 
too sagacious to suffer a passing irritation 
to disturb the even tenour of a relation- 
ship so full of honour and of enjoyment. 
It was in such engagements as those 
brought to him in connection with his 
pulpit, and his duties as superintendent, 
that the earlier Wittenberg years passed 
away. Happily it was not a solitary 
life. One of the most familiar friends of 
the reformer’s, and an efficient helper 
in the work of Bible translation, was 
George Rörer; but Eva Rörer made a 
deeper impression on Dr. Pommer than 
her brother, and they were married in 
the October of 1527. With Luther's 
and with Melanchthon’s Kate, Eva com- 
pletes a trio not to be forgotten in the 
history of their famous husbands; and 
though her personality is less distinct 
than either of theirs, she has equal share 
with them in enduring and gentle 


memory. 
V. 


THE LETTER TO ENGLISH CHRISTIANS. 


In 1525 Bugenhagen wrote a Letter to 
the friends of the Keformation in Eng- 
land. He had heard, with natural glad- 
ness, that they were numerous and in- 
creasing, but that reports were being 
industriously spread that the German 
reformers were hopelessly at variance 
with each other, and that the new gospel 
was fast turning into the old lawlessness 


and evil. His own position in Witten- 
berg, as well as the unusual influence he 
enjoyed, specially fitted Bugenhagen to 
deal with rumours like these: and the 
Letter is an admirable reply. More than 
this, it is an exposition of the Gospel, 
brief but clear; and those who object 
to the intellectual variations of Protest- 
antism may still be reminded-—-to put it 
in Dr. Pommer’s common-sense way— 
that, after all there is just “ one article” 
that is vital, and about that there is 
no difference of opinion. The English 
edition of this kindly little missive is 
extremely scarce—one copy is treasured 
among the rarest books of the British 
Museum—and it is at once befitting and 
seasonable that this 400th anniversary 
a long silenced voice should be heard 
once more in England, in the delivery of 
a message which, unfortunately, is still 
needed. What follows is taken from the 
Black Letter Tract of 1536 :— 


« A ComMPENDIOUS LETTER WHICH JOHN PoME- 
RANE CURATE OF THE CONGREGATION AT 
WITTENBERG SENT TO THE FAITHFUL 
CHRISTIAN CONGREGATION 1N ENGLAND. 

(1536.) 


“Grace be with you and peace from 
God our Father and from our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We could not but rejoice when 
we heard that in Englanad as in other 
countries the joyful message of the 
glory of God was very well taken of 
diverse. Notwithstanding this also is 
shewed us that many weaklings yet be 
drawn back again because of unknown 
rumours that there be noised of us by 
them that withstand the Gospel of God. 
This is our rejoicing. Nevertheless I 
think it not need to withstand such lies 
as be uttered against the preachers of the 
Gospel. For whereto should this blessing 
be mete else—namely—Blessed be ye 
when men curse you and revile you &c.? 
But we do not allow and support, if any- 
body under pretence of christian liberty 
behave himself unchristly ; for all they 
that have taken upon them the name of 
Christ have also put on Christ. And 
this we marvel of—why some with you 
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fear to take upon them the holy Gospel 
of Christ by reason of the misreport that 
we are misreported: not remembering 
that it behoveth the Sun of God to be 
reproved of the world, and the preaching 
of the cross to be counted foolishness. 
Though it were true that men do falsely 
surmise upon us, for Christs cause, 
should not they therefore accept the 
glad tidings of health so freely offered 
them of God? What point is more 
foolish than this, namely, that you be 
more curious unto my wickedness than 
to your own health? Wilt thou there- 
fore be no Christian because I am a 
sinner? Why do not they rather follow 
the rule of Paul saying Prove all things, 
and keep that which is good. If I shall 
have respect to man’s righteousness or 
unrighteousness when shall I be delivered 
from error (whereby the whole world 
did near perish) and know the right- 
wiseness of God? Now will the rude say 
who can perceive these doubtful things ? 
—for men dispute of man’s freewill, of 
vowes, and monastical sects, of shrift and 
satisfactions, of the abuse of the blessed 
sacrament, of worshipping of saints that 
be dead, and such like. Some other say 
we fear lest under this variance be some 
poison hid and mischief. As though we 
went about with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom and not with evident scriptures 
against whom the gates of hell hitherto 
could not prevail. Or as though our 
adversaries brought anything else for 
them against us save statutes and tradi- 
tions of men, the which God doth damn— 
Isaiah xxix, and Christ—Matt. xv. But 
what poison do ye fear here while we 
attempt nothing in secret, but we propose 
all our doings to the whole world’s judg- 
ment. And because thou shalt not excuse 
thyself with the diversity of doctrines, 
to be short—we teach but one article ; 
though we preach much daily afid write 
much, and do many things for our adver- 
saries that they also may be saved. And 
this is the Article, namely :— 


CHRIST IS OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


For Ho is become unto us of God the 


Father wisdom, justice, satisfaction, and 
redemption. He that doth not grant us 
that is no Christian man; and he that 
doth grant us it will soon give over all 
righteousness of mon. Here shall the 
heresy of Pelagius nothing avail, where- 
with (though they have altered the 
words) those persons are infect, which 
boast themselves only to be Christians. 
The confidence of sects and outward 
works as are now-a-days shall not profit 
us, the which our Pharisees have brought 
unto us refusing the shame of Christs 
cross in that they set our works in 
Christs stead. — Against whom and 
against the whole kingdom of Satan we 
bring forth this most sure argument 
with Paul saying— If rightwiseness 
come by the Law and our own free will, 
then died Christ in vain.’ Gal. ii. This 
rightwiseness, which is Christ, hath wit- 
ness of the law and prophets. But they 
that follow their own rightwiseness do 
never attain to the true rightwiseness, as 
the Jewsdid. For they can not be brought 
subject under the rightwiseness of Gud. 
This rightwiseness of Christ is thine if 
thou receive Christ by faith. For Christ 
died not for Himself or for His own 
sins: but for thee and for thy sins. 
Therefore what other thing  soever 
thou attemptst to be made righteous by 
(that is) to be made free from the dis- 
pleasure of God—from sin, from death. 
and from hell, it is all but hypocrisy, 
falsehood, and wickedness, hath it never 
so fair a pretence of holiness. For it 
shall strive against the grace of Gad 
and deny Christ.—Peradventure thea 
wilt ask what our opinion and teaching 
is of customs, of worshipping of God, of 
the sacraments and such like. To this 
I answer that Christ who is become our 
rirhtwiseness is also our Teacher: what- 
soever He hath taught us by His word 
that counsel we to be observed, like as He 
Himself hath commanded in the last 
chapter of Matthew. First of all He 
hath taught this to be the work of God 
that we helieve in Him whom the 
Father hath sent us. And whoso be- 
lieveth in Him he is a good tree, and 
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can not but bring good fruit at his 
season :—not that fruit which hypocrisy 
feigneth but that fruit which the Spirit 
of God bringeth forth there of His own 
accord. For they which be led with 
Christ’s spirit they be the children of God. 
Wherefore he shall live soberly godly 
and righteously ; he shall worship God 
in spirit and truth, and not in elements 
of this world, not in change of meats 
and diversity of vesture or other hy- 
pocrisy. He shall believe or feel of the 
sacraments that which God hath taught 
and ordained. He shall serve his neigh- 
leur in teaching, counsel, prayer, in his 
substance : yea with the peril of his 
life also, not to his fricnd only but also 
to his enemy. These things hath Christ 
taught. To these draweth the nature of 
the spirit the hearts of them that be- 
lieve; and all these teach we to be done. 
Aud forasmuch as we be yet in the flesh, 
whatsvever is not done by the motion of 
these doth not satisfy and recompense 
God. And because we sin daily there- 
fore we teach with Christ that forgiveness 
of sin be continually desired. Christ's 
commandment to pray was—Forgive us 
our debts, &c. And for this faithful 
trust in God we assure them that the 
sin which resteth yet in the flesh shall 
not once be imputed unto them. Paul 
saveth—I find in me (that is in my 
flesh) no good. But thanks to God that 
Christ is not come hither for the right- 
wise but for the unrightwise and sinners. 
For publicans and whores shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven before the 
Pharisees, supposing them righteous by 
their works. What will the wicked 
mouth habble and say scornfully, sceing 
we preach nor teach other things? God 
sayeth by Moses—Whoso doth not hear 
that Prophet (meaning Christ) I will be 
avenged upon him: let those enemies 
of the Gospel think this sentence spoke 
against them. The Father also sayeth 
of Christ, Hear Him. And Christ Him- 
self sayeth—My sheep shall hear my 
vaire and not the voice of strangers.— 
This have I written to you, brethren, in 
tew words, to testify unto you the re- 
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jeicing that I have of you, and also to 
give acconnts unto you of the good hope 
that we have to God against them that 
with unshamefast lies pervert and over- 
throw all that we build. Pray ye to 
God for us and for all the saints and for 
all our adversaries that the word of God 
may be known and grow in the world to 
His glory and the health of men through 
Jesus Christ our Lord and Saviour—to 
whom be glory and power for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 


VI. 
VISITS TO THE CHURCHES 


in the year 1528, Bugenhagen was 
invited to Brunswick to organize and 
direct the church life. It was one of 
the earliest instances of those missions 
which subsequently occupied him year 
after year, and in which so much of 
his peculiar service to Reformation work 
consists. In every such case the tran- 
sition from the old order of things to the 
new is critically dangerous and difficult. 
What the old was, from which the people 
were driven, was known, and it had the 
conservative attraction of many a tra- 
dition woven with family histories and 
memories for many a year; but what the 
new would be, who could tell? While 
some cling hopefully to the ancient 
way, others believe nothing good that 
has not the zest of novelty. When 
everything is in motion, there is most 
need of the piloting hand to guide. And 
it was just in such cases that Bugen- 
hagen rendered his most cffective ser- 
vice. He had wide knowledge of men, 
he was sagacious, bold and strong. 
With much tact and skill he was uni- 
formly and genuinely devout. He in- 
spired belief, and rewarded confidence ; he 
was good as well as wise. With his burly 
form and jovial humour, and a pulpit 
eloquence second perhaps, among the 
Saxon theologians, to Luther alone, few 
men could better assume the responsible 
enidance of Churches when they passed 
from the old Egypt of mediæval catho- 
licism to the promised lands of the new 
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life and age. Of this his earliest visit to 
distant churches, an interesting memorial 
still survives. In the Royal Library 
at Berlin a faded manuscript has been 
discovered, containing in Bugenhagen’s 
autograph the notes of his sermons 
preached in Brunswick. They are 
dated, and with a slight imaginative 
revival of departed days, it is possible 
to follow him from week to weck and 
recall the services to which the people 
thronged. With excellent judgment he 
constantly urged the broader essential 
truths of Christianity, and based upon 
them the duties and the feelings of 
common life. In his organization of 
ecclesiastical affairs, two things are per- 
petually provided for—the education of 
the young and the care of the poor. With 
an instinct that never failed him, he 
thought of the undeveloped future, and, 
in training the lads and girls, he secured 
the men and women of the future. And 
whatever else might be arranged about 
finance, he took care to have a treasury 
with its custodian for those who—friend- 
less or fatherless—were bearing the 
burdens of poverty. 

From Brunswick Bugenhagen went, 
and on similar business, to Hamburg. It 
was in Hamburg that Albert Krantz 
laboured, and who when he read, just 
before his death, the theses of Luther, 
could only say sorrowfully, “You are 
right, good brother: but you will do no 
good ; better go into your cell and say, 
‘May God have mercy on us!’” But 
the forecast was not to be realized; and 
had the good but despondent theologian 
but lived to welcome Bugenhagen, no 
one would have received him more 
warmly. As it was he had a cordial 
reception, and subsequently wrote to 
Luther about his work in the city in 
the most hopeful way. Tho next year, 
1530, we find Bugenhagen in Liibeck, 
where he spent some two years, return- 
ing in April, 1532. It was on Sunday, 
the 30th of October, that in St. Mary’s 
Church to a vast multitude he preached 
the first sermon, and every succeeding 
week had its work of instruction and of 


conference, of organization aud of prayer. 
Three years later, and busied with a 
similar task, he was in his native pro- 
vince. Like so many other of the coun- 
tries, in these days of revival, Pomerania 
was stretching out hor hands to God ; and 
with a sense and reverent gladness much 
too deep surely for words the man who 
as a child watched the ships in the Haf, 
and as a youth studied in Greifswald and 
Treptow, now returned to these early 
scones to give the young Christianity of 
his people such guidance and help as he 
might. Nowhere could he have preached 
more joyfully, or laboured with more 
watchful zeal for every interest involved, 
than in the old land. 

But of all his missionary journeys, 
the longest, and in some respects the 
most notable, was to Denmark. It was 
at Flensburg, in the year 1529, that 
Bugenhagen made the acquaintance of 
Christian IIL, and the acquaintance soou 
ripened into a friendship which lasted 
to the end of his life. A long corre 
spondence still exists between the king 
and the theologian; and it is one of 
the most interesting memorials of the 
Reformation times. He went to Copen- 
hagen in July, 1537, with his wife and 
children, and with his nephew, John 
Lübbecke, and was received with dis- 
tinguished cordiality. The next month, 
with much magnificence and stately 
ritual, he conducted, at their special 
request, the coronation service of the king 
and queen, and crowned them with his 
own hands. The university next absorbed 
his attention; he organized its constitu- 
tion after that of Wittenberg, and under- 
took the position of rector, delivering 
courses of theological lectures, and pre- 
siding at the disputations in which the 
Danish youths were to sharpen their 
faculties for polemical conference or war. 
The following year he returned for a 
short time, to Wittenberg; but with 
only occasional intervals his mission to 
Denmark extended to some five years. 
Visits to Brunswick and Hildeshein: 
followed. At length, in the autumn cf 
1542, with an Evangelistic tour in 
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on 


ihe Duchy of Brunswick these special 
services of Bugenhagen to the churches 
ended in the same locality as they began. 


VII. 
LATER YEARS IN WITTENBERG. 


From this period Bugenhagen’s home 
was the old university town. It was 
dear to him for the best and most uni- 
versally true of all reasons, that where 
our truest friends are is ever the favonrite 
home of the heart. And in the little 
Saxon city he had wife and child; he 
had Dr. Martin and Philip; and Jonas 
and Cruciger and his brother-in-law 
(reorge Rörer. There, also, he had his 
congregation, in which old and young 
honoured as they loved and knew good 
Dr. Pommer; there were his students: 
there the endless concourse of visitors 
from every land; there, was the work, 
in all its accompaniments and sur- 
roundings, for which he had lived and 
in which he hoped to die. And on 
the whole, till the shadows of later days 
fell, it was a life made delightful by 
the sense of service, and by a trust in 
God as robust and real as it was child- 
like; and as well as by the natural happi- 
ness of a generous mind. No evidence is 
needed to convince us that Dr. Pommer 
had a jovial humour as well as a devout 
heart; but evidences sufficient exist. 
We can still picture the old sitting-room 
in Luther’s house lit up and warm again, 
some evening that Philip is coming for 
4 quiet supper along with Dr. Pommer 
and Dr. Jonas. When he came back 
from Denmark, he was cross-questioned 
about the habits of the country ; and the 
Doctor astonished the company by affirm- 
ing that the Danes were in the habit of 
drinking oil, and eating grease: it was 
puzzling news for well-read men; but 
they discovered that the traveller was 
playing off their ignorance of Danish in 
a linguistic pun.! In Melanchthon’s ear, 
accustomed to the liquid music of his 


1 The German words he used meant, in Den- 
mark, Becr and Butter. 


beloved Greek, the Pomeraniar-German 
must have been half barbarous, but on 
one occasion he suggested that Dr. 
Pommer should teach him something of 
its philological peculiarities. ‘“ Where 
‘hi use 8,’ Bugenhagen replied, “ we 
ave t,as dat for das, and so on.” He 
could hardly be prepared for Philip 
raising his wine-glass and addressing 
him with a grave smile in a sentence ot 
unheard-of uncouthness constructed ac- 
cording to the new rule. The doctor 
could only shake his head and reply 
in Latin, “ No rule without some ex- 
ceptions.” One afternoon the three 
friends had supper with Camerarius ; 
and it occurred to Luther to ask who 
could furnish the briefest and pithiest 
“grace.” His own was Dominus Jesus, 
Sit potus et esus, —“ May the Lord Jesus 
be our Meat and Drink,’—and it must 
have been accepted as both short and 
suggestive. Nothing can do justice 
to Bugenhagen’s but his bluff Pomera- 
nian: Dit und Dat, Drocken und Natt 
gesegne uns Gad, —“ This and that, dry 
or wet, bless us God.” Melanchthon’s 
was briefest, and surely pithiest and pro- 
foundest of all: Benedictus benedicat,—. 
“ May the Blessed One give His bless- 
ing,” and the sententious benediction is 
still familiar in many a college hall. 
Brief and vanishing reminiscences of the 
departed days!—yet sufficient to some 
minds to remind us that in the deserted 
and decaying chambers of old Witten- 
berg there was once a life of tempered 
pleasantry as well as of conflict and 
prayer. 

But whatever might be the conversa- 
tion at the supper table, family worship 
would close the evening; and while 
little remains to recall many a family 
talk, there are copious survivals of the 
household devotions. We still sing the 
hymns which Luther wrote, and sang; 
and it adds an interest to Ein Feste Burg 
to imagine it sung full-voiced in Dr. 
Pommer’s or in Luther’s own a 
where he himself may have taken the 
treble and Bugonhagen with his deep 
voice, the bass. From his early days 
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in Wollin he was fond of music; and 
the common taste drew the two friends 
still more closely together. Theso 
evening gatherings would occasionally 
be joined by Paul Eber, some of whose 
hymns are the deepest and tenderest of 
the time; and whose slight form and 
weaker voico would serve to set off tho 
robust Pomeranian. May we imagine 
that we see—chatting of their household 
affairs, or moving from friend to friend 
—the forms of Luther’s and of Melanch- 
thon’s Catherine, and the face—which 
to judge by the name should be fair— 
of Dr. Pommer’s Eva? 

As to the daily work, that went for- 
ward as before, endlessly varied yet sub- 
stantially the same. Week by week 
there were sermons to meditate, pastoral 
visits to pay, candidates to examine 
or ordain, churches to visit, pastors to 
advise or direct, lectures to deliver in 
the college, and Boards to attend. It 
was a life full of labour; but also full of 
goodwill and trust and prayer, and so 
full of hopefulness and of peace. And 
as the days went quietly by, the Doctor 
was growing old. As the winter of 1548 
began to freeze the shallow lakes of 
Wollin, and sweep theWittenberg streets 
with its chill blasts, he wrote a letter to 
his friend and correspondent, King Chris- 
tian of Denmark. “ Will your Majesty 
grant me a great favour?—I want a 
good Swedish fox-skin lining for a long 
gown and body-coat, so that I may 
manage to keep this old Bugenhagen 
warm so long as God wants him for 
Christ’s service; it will likely be the 
last outfit I will need in this weary 
world.” ‘Ten years were still before 
him; but the closing words were not 
formal, for two years before this letter 
Luther had died. No one, perhaps, felt 
the death of his old and dear friend more 
keenly than Bugenhagen. When Dr. 
Jonas sent the news to the Elector, he 
suggested that he should with his reply 
send a letter of consolation to Dr. 
Pommer, who would sutter from the loss 
more than any other. As he preached 
the funeral sermon, tears—his own and 


those of the vast crowd—interrupted his 
words. The golden age of freer and 
hopefuller work, as Melanchthon says, 
was over: the age of iron had begun. 


VIII. 
THE SIEGE AND THE END. 


Luther had hardly died before it became 
too clear that he had been taken away 
from the evil to come. Civil war fol- 
lowed on theological strife. The wisest 
of men were full of fears, if not for 
themselves, all the more for others. Tho 
schmalkald war broke out, and in the 
autumn of 1546 Wittenberg was besieged. 
The students had gone as well as most of 
the professors, but Bugenhagen could 
not desert his post, and he, with Cruciger 
and Paul Eber remained. Many of the 
people sought refuge elsewhere : others 
would live or die beside the grave of 
Luther. In the meantime, the fatal ring 
was drawn more closely round the little 
city. 

A photographic account of these dark 
days survives in Bugenhagen’s Narrative 
(1545). With faithful accuracy he de- 
scribes the progress and incidents of the 
siege. We see him thrown across the 
bed in agony of prayer, or pacing the 
room in depressing thought. But these 
are his worst times; he is happiest— 
if there were any happiness then—when 
praying with tho people or preaching 
to them in the church. We watch him 
passing from house to house in visits of 
comfort. During the night he rises to 
pray, and wonders as he looks out on 
the moonlit city street then looking sv 
peaceful, whether his prayers are being 
answered. Sleep seems at first im- 
possible ; but he is surprised and thank- 
ful he can rest so well. The military 
men can seldom come to service, but the 
civilians are naturally devout and sul- 
dued. So the winter wears over, with 
much sickness and sorrow, and in the 
spring they hope Duke Frederick may 
relieve them. But in April the fatal 
battle of Muhlberg ruins their hopes: 
they hear the Duke is a prisoner, and 
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that tho Emperor is advancing against 
the town. It is but too true: there is 
no hope; but it is not easy to surren- 
der with a Spanish soldiery outside the 
walls. On the gloomy day when ne- 
gotiations are pending, the bell of the 
Castle church fills it with a silent crowd, 
and Bugenhagen standing at the desk 
addresses them. They are commanded to 
surrender; the Duke himself urges it; 
but he cannot advise what course to 
take. There is one thing, however, they 
can and must do—they can pray. How 
fervently they prayed need not be said. 
But when the people pour out of the 
door there is a light in every face. “ Our 
affairs cannot go wrong—we have put 
them into God’s hands.” 

Shortly afterwards, on the understand- 
ing that none but German soldiers should 
enter, the town was surrendered to the 
Emperor, and handed over to Duke 
Maurice. He assured the people and 
specially the professors of his goodwill 
and desire not to take from them but to 
zive. In October the university was 
reopened, the benches were again filled 
by the students, and the classes went 
forward as before. To his deep gladness 
and relief Bugenhagen had his banished 
wife and children restored ; and strove 
in the new peace and freedom to 
forget the strain and sufferings of the 
past. 

But there is a time which comes in the 
later life of many when all the being is 
filled with the sense that the spring of 
carthly existence is broken. Some great 
sorrow passes over; and, were we but 
twenty or forty years younger, we might 
throw its influence off like a dream ; but 
the elasticity of spirit is gone; for 
though the burden is lifted off, it has 
broken, while it crushed us, so much 
of the heart’s delicate machinery, that. 
though we live on it is with “ labour 
and sorrow” to the end. And Bugen- 
hagen knew his good days were sub- 
stantially over. Well for him, indeed, 
that Eva was beside him, that his 
children met him at the door; now also 
there were little grandchildren, for his 


married daughter, a young widow of 
twenty-three, had returned to the old 
home. The loss of Dr. Luther was not 
the only sorrow of these later days. ‘hose 
who have read the story of the Reforma- 
tion know how painful is that chapter 
which narrates the contentions of the 
Church leaders—smaller and shallower 
men—who tollowed the larger-brained 
and larger-hearted men who had gone 
before. ‘The Osiandrian and the Flaccian 
worries are small matters to us; but they 
effectively embittered many a year in the 
life of Bugenhagen and his colleagues 
which but for them might have been filled 
with more fruitful activity, and with 
that peace which on earth, in the lives 
of just men, fitly preludes the eternal 
rest. And it may have been owing not 
a little to the blended forces of loss and 
of vexation that, towards the end, a 
lethargic decay slowly crept over his 
faculties. When one day Melanchthon 
came to see him and found him so 
altered, his mind was filled, as he left, 
with the deep but sorrowful prayer that 
in his own case such painful loss of 
vigour might bespared him. The burly 
Pomeranian, with his clear sagacity and 
jocund humour, was already a tradition 
among his surviving friends. But still 
the best part of the man remained. 
Though with intermittent leaps and 
glow, the flame of a life hid with Christ 
in God burned steadily on. The neigh- 
bours never failed to mark the old man, 
when his own strength and a glimpse of 
spring allowed him, leaning on a friendly 
arm on his way to the High Church to 
bow with them as before in prayer. But 
the winds of spring which blow in 
young lives a song of hope and happi- 
ness, are often too keen for the existence 
sinking towards its close. On the night 
of the 20th of April, 1558, between 
twelve and one, Bugenhagen died. He 
had often said during the last days— 
“This is Life Eternal to know Thee 
the only truo God, and Jesus Christ 
whom ‘Thou hast sent;” and at length 
he proved how truo and giorious were 
the noble words. 
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X. 


MEMORIALS. 


With that peaceful departure seem 
also to have slowly disappeared most 
of the personal memories of the Re- 
former's home. Already—now, indeed, 
for twelve years — Eva has passed 
out of sight: and the faint glimpse of 
gurvivors,—as they linger for a while 
near the old home, and then are lost 
among strangers—is a quickly vanishing 
dream. One by one the old faces fade ; 
just as one by one those also who watch 
them—young for a little while them- 
selves—fade in turn, and can be found 
again by no diligence of search. There 
are still Bugenhagens in Pomerania: 
but it is one of the most uncertain of sur- 
mises that they have any connection 
with the little people who, awestruck, 
watched good Dr. Pommer’s funeral in 
the April of 1558. 

The same fate has virtually overtaken 
most of the Reformer's literary labour. 
Not a few volumes of commentary were 
issued during his life, rich in theological 
teaching, and helpful towards practical 
piety, but they are known nowadays 
only to few. Once in a year some anti- 
quarian book-list revives a forgotten title: 
und the treasure is borne off to the quiet 
library, in town or country, of the 
scholar who still cherishes an apprecia- 
tion for a learning too many have lost. 
But to all intents and purposes the place 
which knew Dr. Pommer as an author 
will know him no more. 

Better, however, than the actual work 
of a good man—often in its very nature 
temporary—is the spirit of his life. 
When he was dying Bugenhagen re- 
peated with fervid heartiness the words 
which speak of the knowlege of Christ 
as the only true and eternal life; and 
in that respect the close of his career 
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was of a part with all its course. His 
motto embodies the spirit of all, and 
the terse Latin words cannot be out of 
place here :— 


“Si Jesum bene scis, satis est si cetera nescis; 
Si Jesum nescis nil est quod cetera discis.” 


“If you know truly Christ the Lord, 
Small loss though you know nothing more; 
But fail to learn that living word, 
Then vain the highest earthly lore.” 


Tho year in which his friend and 
Luther's died Melanchthon celebrated 
his memory in a short poem, which has 
the interest of its own merit and of its 
authorship as well as tho attractiveness 
of an affectionate tribute, by way of 
epitaph, to the good man who had just 
gone. It may fitly close this sketch, 
not in its own finer form, but in an 
English paraphrase which poorly recalls 
Philip’s beautiful words :— 


‘Like that sweet bird which bears—when age 
has spent ; 
His vutworn mate—her body on his wings: 
So, Friend, well worthy !—in thy languisli- 
ment 
The Church shall guard thec, whate'r sorrow 
brings. 
Good Doctor Pommer!—every Christian heart 
Crowns with just love and praise thy silvery 
hair 
Thine, who hast sown in many a foreign part, 
The seed of heavenly truth to ripen there. 
And even as John, the Preacher of the Wild, 
Pointed out Him who bears sin’s heavy 
load ; 
Thou, ree falsehoods, also shewed us, 
mil 
Yet strong to save, the gentle Son of God. 
And just as—while, below, a wintry sea 
Tumbles and boilsa—her nest the Halcyon 
lays 
High on safe rocks—so Denmark, wise through 
thee, 
Unfolds her House of Peace, her Gates of 
Praise. 
God’s hand upheld thee, Friend, throagh 
life’s long strife, 
Now thou art with him in Eternal life.” 
Geo. Wiuson, M.A., F.LS. 
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Few aro the names, however brilliant 
during life, which shine with lustre un- 
faded many years after death. That of 
Sir David Brewster is one which will ever 
remain bright in the records of science, 
and in the pages of history. The bio- 
yrapher of Sir Isaac Newton, he was 
second only to Newton himself in the 
importance and variety of his researches 
into the nature and properties of light. 
These studies he turned to practical use. 
The late Sir Alexander Grant, the suc- 
cessor of Sir David Brewster as Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh, in his eloquent opening ad- 
dress said, “ Every lighthouse that burns 
round the shores of the British Empire 
is a shining witness to the usefulness of 
Brewster’s life.” 

Another claim to living remembrance is 
the fact that Brewster was the founder and 
father of the British Association for the 
Advancenent of Science, an institution 
fraught with many benefits to the arts 
and industries as well as to the knowledge 
and science of England and of the world. 

Of the position which Brewster held 
during the greater portion of his life, 
the words of Lord Brougham well ex- 
pressed the opinion of his contemporarics, 
when he thus wrote to Lord Palmerston : 
“Sir David Brewster is in fact at the 
head of our mon of science for the 
originality of his researches and the im- 
portance of his discoveries.” That the 
samo high estimate was held by others 
besides his own countrymen, no stronger 
proof could be given than his unanimous 
election as one of the eight foreign mem- 
bers of the French Institute; while there 
was scarccly one scientific society, in the 
old world or the new, which did not 
honour itself by inscribing his name on 


its roll of honorary members. The 
honour of Knighthood he received from 
William IV. in 1831. 

Rare and romarkable as were his 
scientific attainments and honours, a 
higher distinction belonged to Sir David 
Brewster in his being a firm believer in 
the Bille, and a true Christian. There 
was to him no difficulty in reconciling 
philosophy and faith, or harmonizing 
natural science with revealed truth. He 
knew too well the limited range of 
hnman reason, not to be thankful for 
light and knowledge which man could 
not by searching attain to. One of his 
addresses as President of the Roval 
Society of Edinburgh closed with thes: 
words : “ We may rest assured that truths 
that are demonstrated will never misi: 
into collision with truths that are re- 
vealed.” To one of his colleagues in the 
University, in his later days, he expressed 
his “ deep regret that so many scientific 
men were setting themselves in opposition 
to the doctrines of Scripture, and ex- 
pressed his own thankfulness that he had 
none of their doubts about the truth ot 
Christianity as revealed in the Bible, 
but had simple faith in the Saviour 
whom God had provided, and looked te 
Christ alone for pardon and everlastinz 
life.” To recall the history and review 
the character of such a man, is a use 
ful and suitable study for these times 
of agnostic indifference and superficial 
scepticism. In tho life of Sir David 
Brewster we have the true portrait și 
a Christian Philosopher. 


II. 
BIRTH AND PARENTAGE. 


Sir David Brewster was born December 
11, 1781, in the Scottish border town ci 


Jedburgh. His father, the head-mastet 
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or rector of the Grammar School there, 
was a fair classical scholar and an able 
teacher, an upright and godly man, re- 
spected by all, but held rather in awe by 
his pupils on account of his strong will 
and quick temper. The vigorous intellect 
and touchy temper were inherited by 
the son, but combined with extremo 
sensibility and remarkable tenderness, 
which he derived from his mother, a 
gentle and gracious Christian woman, 
whom, however, he lost before he was 
ten years of age. The tenderness of 
spirit which is here referred to, was not 
always apparent, for he was throughout 
most of his life quick in temper, and he 
had the reputation of being combative 
and sometimes even ill-natured; but the 
severity was on the surface, and came 
only from the lips or the pen. The 
thought of giving pain never occurred 
to him, and he cherished no feeling of 
bitterness. He would hail with the 
utmost cordiality, or put himself about 
toserve, those whom he had recently met 
in what seemed fierce controversy. It 
was an odd duality of temper, which 
strangers to him did not always readily 
understand. 
IIT. 


EARLY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


At home and in his father’s school he 
received his early education, of the kind 
common in old Scottish times, when the 
usual elementary teaching was always 
unitel with careful grounding in the 
doctrinal truths set forth in the Shorter 
Catechism. This catechetical teaching 
has been the custom in Scotland, as in 
all Protestant lands, ever since the days 
of Martin Luther and John Knox. But 
trewster’s mind was trained under 
special influences, not within reach 
of all boys at Scottish parish schools, 
or in average Scottish Christian homes. 
Jedburgh at that time, now nearly a 
Lundred years ago, was redolent .of the 
vld border spirit of legend and romance, 
with stirring tales of fierce feuds and 
daring adventures, not untinged with 
weird stories of mystery and superstition. 


“ I did not believe in ghosts,” he after- 
wards said, “ but I was afraid of them.” 
In an atmosphere like this the genius of 
this child of bright intellect and quick 
imagination was nurtured, as was that of 
his contemporary and friend Sir Walter 
Scott. But while the early bias led Scott 
to the regions of romance and poctry, 
another stronger influence in his early 
years led Brewster to the study and the 
love of science. 

In the neighbourhood of Jedburgh, 
on a small property inherited from his 
fathers, lived a friend of the Brewsters, 
James Veitch; a plain, pious, worthy 
man, who followed the humble trade of a 
plough-wright. This village carpenter, 
as we might call him, had a mind 
superior to his station and his work. 
He had given his leisure hours to tho 
study of the higher mathematics, and 
had exercised his skill in constructing 
telescopes, the excellence of which was 
known not in his own country only but 
all over Europe. With Herschell and 
Brisbane and other princes of scienco 
he was in familiar correspondence. He 
knew how to use, as well as make his 
instruments, for his name is associated 
with several discoveries, and he was the 
first to descry, with one of his own 
telescopes, the famous comet of 1811. 
“ A self-taught philosopher, astronomer, 
and mathematician!” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “he was certainly one of the 
most extraordinary persons I ever knew.” 

It was a singular advantage for young 
Brewster to be brought into frequent 
intercourse with such a man. Mr. 
Veitch soon saw the curiosity and in- 
telligence of the boy, aud encouraged 
him to be a constant visitor to his work- 
shop atInchbonny. Thither he hastened 
after school, and thore he passed many a 
holiday. Sometimes ho was rewarded 
by secing the wonders of the starry 
heavens through Mr. Veitch’s best tele- 
scope. The boy made good use of his 
opportunities, and so well did he employ 
hands as well as eyes that when only 
ten years old he had finished a telescope 
all of his own making. Meanwhile his 
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regular school studies had not been 
neglected, but a taste was thus early 
formed for the pursuits in which he 
ufterwards rose to eminence. 

Another early influence was that of 
the parish minister of Jedburgh, the 
Rev. Dr. Somerville, a man of varied 
culture, whose Reminiscences of his own 
times form a volume of interesting 
records of Scottish life and character. 
Brewster often assisted Dr. Somerville 
as his amanuensis, and to the hours 
spent in the manse-study much of his 
own literary skill and power may be 
fairly attributed. There were man 
other residents and visitors at Jedburg 
in those times, which gave it a literary 
atmosphere superior to most towns of 
the size, and tu what its present condi- 
tion would indicate. All these advantages 
young Brewster was enabled to turn to 
good account. 

IV. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


In accordance with the general cus- 
tom in Scotland at that period, young 
Brewster went at a very early age 
straight from school to college. He was 
only thirteen when he matriculated at 
the University of Edinburgh. With the 
previous training of his scholarly father, 
he was better qualified for entering than 
most of the lads who camo from average 
parish schools. This early entrance on 
University life in Scotland, while partly 
due to tho absence of intermediate 
schools in most rural districts, had 
special bearing on those intended for the 
clerical profession. Every minister of 
the Scottish Church has to pass through 
a course extending over eight years: 
four in the faculty of arts, including 
classics and philosophy, and four in the 
Divinity Hall. Hence in some cases there 
is temptation to begin the curriculum 
at a very early age. For the Church of 
Scotland young Brewster was intended. 
It is the highest ambition of fathers and 
the pious wish of mothers in humble 
Scottish life to see their sons in the 
ministry. The worthy schoolmaster of 


Jedburgh had four sons, and all four were 
dedicated to the service of Christ in the 
Church. The annual college classes ars 
only held in the winter months, and in 
the long summer vacation it is common 
for the theological students to assist in 
teaching, either in their own parishes, 
or as tutors in private families. Brews- 
ter’s holiday time was partly occupied in 
teaching, but he was otten at home, and 
he continued to enjoy the congenial 
companionship of Mr. Veitch. 

By this training he possessed a wider 
range of knowledge than most. of his 
fellow-students, and the professors took 
special interest in a pupil of such talents 
and acquirements. Some of the chairs 
were then filled by men of high distinc- 
tion, such as Playfair, Robison, and 
Dugald Stewart. ‘Their fame attracted 
pupils from all parts of the empir, 
many of whom were afterwards cele- 
brated, — as Palmerston, Russell, and 
Brougham. With the most eminent of 
his professors and fellow-students Brew- 
ster formed lasting friendships. It was 
a touching sight, in his old age, when 
he was Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, to see him welcome as Lord 
Rector the Henry Brougham beside 
whom he had sat on the class-benches 
more than sixty years before. In all 
branches, both of his preparatory and 
professional study, he was industrious 
and painstaking, as his college certiti- 
cates and his class note-books showed. 


vV. 


GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY AND 
LICENTIATE OF THE CHURCH. 


There were no competitive examina- 
tions nor class lists of graduates in those 
days, but it is proof of Brewster’s dili- 
gence and proficiency that he received 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts 
when only in his nineteenth year. ln 
due time he completed his theological 
curriculum, and after examination was 
admitted as a licentiate or “ preacher ” 
in connection with the Kirk of Scotland. 
He did not often appear in the pulpit. 
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Through extreme nervousness or shy- 
ness he shrunk from facing even a 
country congregation, and his doing so 
was attended with such intense and in- 
creasing discomfort that he resolved to 
discontinue preaching. He may have 
been blamed at the time, but looking 
back we now see he was reserved for 
heing in other ways an expositor of the 
truth and a defender of the faith. His 
leaving the ministry arose from no 
hesitancy in receiving revealed truths, as 
is Sometimes the case, but from conscien- 
tious sense of his inability adequately to 
proclaim them. He held firmly all his 
life the doctrines of the Christian system, 
as he had first received them from his 
parents and teachers. But till long 
afterwards his faith was only the intel- 
lectual belief of an honest and thought- 
ful mind. 
VI. 


ENTRANCE ON SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
CAREER. 


Having chosen his way of life Brewster 
at once entered with energy into the 
pursuits of science. Evenin his student 
days he had been a frequent contributor 
to scientific journals, and before he 
was of ave he was himself editor of 
the Edinburgh Magazine, a periodical 
devoted both to science and literature. 
He had also already made his first dis- 
covery in Optics, the department in 
which his greater triumphs were after- 
wards to be achieved. For eight or ten 
vears successively he announced new 
facts due to his researches in optics. 
These discoveries, which attracted every- 
where the notice of scientific men, were 
turned to practical use in his Treatise 
on Polygonal Lenses, the appearance of 
which led to important results in navi- 
gation. Up to this time lighthouses 
were everywhere fitted with reflectors, 
but Brewster demonstrated that by the 
use of lenses the light would have not 
only far greater intensity but far wider 
range. His statements attracted the 
attention of his contemporary Fresnel, 
by whose recommendation the improve- 
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ment was at once introduced in his own 
country. English boards and depart- 
ments are more difficult to move, and it 
was only after several years, and after 
the exhibition of experiments from the 
heights near Edinburgh, that the light- 
house authorities availed themselves of 
the discoveries of their countryman. It 
was demonstrated that one polygonal 
lens, consisting of a central disc with 
concentric zones built in pieces around 
it, had ninefold the illuminating power 
of the parabolic reflectors then in use. 
One such lens with four concentric 
circles gave a light equal to nine para- 
bolic reflectors, the same argand burner 
being employed. The trial was made 
from the Calton Hill, at Edinburgh, to 
Gulane Hill, about twelve and a half 
miles distant. Brewster's advocacy of 
the new system could no longer be re- 
sisted, and the improvement is one of 
which the ships and the commerce of all 
nations have found the benefit, in ad- 
dition to the lessening of danger and the 
saving of life, through the greater 
security given to navigation. Brewster 
never got the full credit due to him for 
the improvements, partly because the 
changes were gradually made, and the 
engineers and boards were not aware at 
the time how much had been done by 
others in consequence of his early ex- 
periments. 
VII. 


RESEARCHES ON LIGHT. 


‘From this time his researches were 
mainly connected with the properties of 
light, in connection with which he made 
many discoveries, which were honoured 
by unusual scientific distinctions. He 
had already in 1807 received the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, and in the following 
year he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. In 1813 
he sent to the Royal Society of London a 
paper on the polarization of light, a sub- 
ject to which attention had recently been 
directed by the researches of the French 
philosopher Fresnel. Two years after- 
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wards he received from the Royal Society 
the Copley medal for his paper on the 
polarization of light by reflection, and was 
elected a Fellow. Honours now came thick 
and fast upon him. In 1806 he reccived 
a reward of fifteen hundred francs by an 
adjudication of the Institute of France. 
In 1818 he was awarded by our Royal 
Society the Rumford inedal, for further 
researches on the polarization of light. 

During these years his pen was con- 
stantly busy in describing and illustra- 
ting his optical discoveries ; but these con- 
tributions to scientific journals brought 
little advantage beyond increase of fame, 
and it was necessary to think of ways 
and means, in the absence of any pro- 
fession, and when he had now undertaken 
the responsibiiities of family hfe. In 
1810 he had married the daughter of 
James Macpherson, the celebrated au- 
thor or editor of the Poems of Ossian. 
To meet the expenses of an increasing 
family, the philosopher was compelled to 
devote his time to a varicty of literary 
undertakings. Of these the most im- 
portant was the editorship of the Edin- 
burgh Encyclopedia, which had been 
commenced sume years before, and the 
publication of which was not completed 
till 1828. The time and labour expended 
on this work were enormous. His own 
articles were very numerous, and thie 
mention of some of the biographies con- 
tributed by him shows the wide range 
of knowledge of which he was master. 
He wrote, among many others, the bio- 
graphies of D'Alembert, Bailly, Bernou- 
illi, Bradley, Buffon, Condorcet, Coper- 
nicus, Euler, Galileo, Halley, Tycho 
Brahé. In many instances the authors 
to whom articles had been assigned failed 
to supply them, and the editor had to 
take the work upon himself. The lite- 
rary cares were not the only burden 
in this undertaking. In the financial 
affairs he was deeply involved, with the 
additional weight of a tedious lawsuit. 
The responsibilities might well have 
erushed a mind less powerful and plod- 
ding. He had at last the satisfaction of 
bringing the work to a close. 


ee 


By the rapid advance of science and 
the increase of knowledge in every de- 
partment, this Encyclopædia has had to 
yield place to other newer and larger 
works, but it contains a mass of valu- 
able matter that can never be super- 
seded, and is still worthy of being studied 
and consulted. One happy incident is 
worthy of being remembered. It was at 
the request of Dr. Brewster that Thomas 
Chalmers, then parish minister of Kıl- 
many, prepared the article on Chris- 
tianity. It was in performing this task 
that the mind of Chalmers settled down 
into hearticr belief in the truths of 
revelation. Of these he had been con- 
vinced, through reading Wilberforce’s 
Practical View of Christianity. In study- 
ing them more deeply, and in applying 
them to his own life and experience, 
fuller light entered his soul. It proved 
in fact a turning-point of his history, 
and from the time of his writing that 
article for the Encyclopedia he became 
a humble believer in the doctrines of the 
Gospel. By his genius and eloquence 
he soon stood forth as the champion of 
Christianity, and the leader of the great 
revival of evangelical religion, which 
became almost a Second Reformation in 
Scotland. 

This article by Chalmers was reprinted 
in separate form, and is found in the 
collected editions of his works. While 
one of the earliest, it is one of the best 
of all his numerous writings. In style 
it is simple and terse, free from the 
diffuseness which marks the later publi- 
cations after he had become the eloquent 
preacher as well as the profound thinker; 
and in its tone it has the fervour and 
glow of the author’s fresh spiritual life. 
So far as Brewster was concerned, it 
proved the commencement of a long and 
cordial frendship, which only terminated 
with the death of Chalmers in 1847. 


VIII. 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Amidst the toils and labours of these 
years of straitcned means, it is provoking 
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now to look back upon an incident by 
which not only the res angusta domi, the 
pinch of home poverty, might have been 
removed, but a large fortune been accu- 
mulated. 

In 1816 Dr. Brewster invented the 

scientific toy known as the Kaleidoscope. 
The novelty, beauty, and simplicity of 
this instrument led to its becoming at 
once universally popular. He took a 
patent for it, but its very simplicity 
caused the patent to be evaded. Had he 
made the machine more mysterious and 
complex his rights as inventor might 
have been more secure. As it was ho 
made not a shilling, while immense sums 
were realized by makers who could 
supply the demand fast enough. The 
kaleidoscope for a time was all the rage, 
every child possessing the toy, and cargoes 
of them being sent to every region of 
the globe. When Dr. Brewster went to 
London to see if no advantage could be 
secured for the inventor, he was told by 
Sir Joseph Banks that if the patent had 
leen properly protected he might have 
wen the possessor of more than £100,000! 
We can only regret that this good for- 
tune did not fall to one so worthy, and 
who would have made so worthy a use of 
it. The disappointment was naturally 
keen, but it did not affect his diligent 
application in making other instruments 
fur the benefit as well as the amusement 
of the world. From the huge lenses 
tuilt for the ocean lighthouses down to 
the most delicate instruments for the 
laboratories and workshops of science, 
there was a constant flow of inven- 
tons supplied by Brewster’s busy brain 
and skilful hands. Unfortunately these 
brought little addition to his resources, 
aud he had long to continue his labo- 
rivus researches and unflagging indus- 
try. It was not till he was past middle 
life that he was free from tho diffi- 
culties and anxieties of his home ex- 
penses. Nor did the rewards of his 
renius and labours come before he had 
lst some of those for whom, through long 
years, he had toiled with patience and 
with hope. 


IX. 
VARIED ATTAINMENTS AND PROLIFIC 
AUTHORSHIP. | 


In an appendix to the Memoirs of her 
father, Mrs. Gordon has given a list of 
all the miscellaneous writings of Sir 
David, as far as they could be ascertained. 


. These writings had been published in 


Transactions of the Royal and other 
learned societies, and in various scientific 
journals. The titles of 315 such papers 
are given. But the list is far from com- 
plete, for it does not contain any of the 
numerous articles prepared for the En- 
cyclopexdia and for the Edinburgh Review, 
nor contributions to minor compilations 
and scientific periodicals, nor reports and 
minutes on topics apart from his usual 
scientific researches. Neither are the 
titles given of the separate volumes, such 
as the Notes on Mechanical Philosophy 
(4 vols.), A Treatise on Optics, The Letters 
on Natural Magic, The Lives of Galileo, 
Tycho Brahé, and Kepler, the book On the 
Plurality of Worlds, nor the successive 
Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton. ‘The 
enumeration of all his publications would 
fill a bulky pamphlet. 

More remarkable than the number is 
the variety of subjects dealt with by his 
pen. The contributions to the North 
British Review, seventy-five in number, 
afford evidence of his marvellous range 
of knowledge and accomplishment. No 
subject seems strange to him, and none 
are treated in a cursory or superficial 
way. Ho was nearer than any one to 
Lord Broughain’s idea of a perfectly 
educated man, “who knows something 
of everything, and everything of some 
things.” Professor J. H. Gladstone gavo 
the following graphic description of some 
of his varied contributions to the North 
British Review, in his obituary notico 
read before the Royal Society: “The 
first number of the Aeview commences 
with an article by him on Fleurens’ 
Eloge Historique de Cuvier, and further 
on, in the same part, he discusses the 
Lettres Provinciales and other writings of 
Blaise Pascal. In the second number ho 
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describes the Earl of Rosse’s great reflect- 
ing telescope; and shortly we find him 
engaged with such serious works as 
Humboldt’s Cosmos or Murchison’s Si- 
luria ; the rival claimants for the honour 
of having discovered Neptune divide his 
attention with Macaulay’s History of 
England, or tho Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation. With Layard he 
takes his readers to Nineveh, with Lyell 
he visits North America, and with 
Richardson he searches the polar seas. 
The Exhibition of 1851, the Peace Con- 
gress, and the British Association, come 
in turn under his descriptive notice; or 
turning from large assemblies to indi- 
vidual philosophers he sketches Arago, 
Young, or Dalton. In one number we 
have ‘ The Weather and its Prognostics,’ 
and ‘The Microscope and its Revelations ;’ 
elsewhere he describes the Atlantic tele- 
graphs, whilst in a single article he 
groups together the ‘Lifeboat, the 
Lightning-conductor, and the Light- 
house.’ He reviews in turn Mary Somer- 
ville’s Physical Geography, and Keith 
Johnston’s Physical Atlas ; the History of 
Photography engages him at one time, 
and at another Weld’s History of the 
Royal Society. Under the guidanco of 
Sir Henry Holland, he investigates the 
curious mental phenomena of mesmerism 
and electro-biology, and under that of 
George Wilson he enquires into colour- 
blindness. He criticizes Goethe’s scien- 
tific works, expounds De la Rue’s Treatise 
o Electricity, and Arago’s On Comets; or, 
turning from these severer studies, he 
allows Humboldt to exhibit the Aspects 
of Nature in different lands to the multi- 
farious readers of the Review.” 


X 
BOOKS FOR POPULAR READING. 


While the larger proportion of his 
works were prepared for scientitic readers, 
there were some which were expressly 
intended for popular use. One of the 
earliest of these was a Treatise on Natural 
Magic, written in the-form of letters to 
his friend Sir Walter Scott. 


In this | 


curious volume explanations are given of 
numerous wonders of nature, with clear 
accounts of the principal errors to which 
each of the senses are prone, whether 
through natural illusion or by crafty 
arrangement. ‘The explanation will here 
be found of most of the marvels which 
form the attraction of the professors of 
magic and mystery. 

Another popular volume, of later date, 
arose out of the revival of the old specn- 
lations as to the inhabitants of other 
worlds. A book was published anony- 
mously, but which was afterwards known 
to be by Dr. Whewell, the Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, Of the Plu- 
rality of Worlds, a subject which Fon- 
tenelle had treated in the eighteenth 
century in a masterpiece of light litera- 
ture. Whewell's book was also a masterly 
treatise, both in matter and style. Its 
object was much misunderstood and much 
misrepresented ; his statements and argu- 
ments going no further than to demon- 
strate the impossibility of the existence 
in other parts of our solar system of 
living beings at all similar or analogous 
to terrestrial life. What may be thv 
conditions of other satellites of other suns 
is beyond our knowledge. Sir David 
Brewster led the attack upon the book 
as if it denied what is understood by 
the plurality of worlds, and entitled his 
work, “‘ More worlds than one, the creed 
of the philosopher and the hope of the 
Christian.” ‘lhe controversy is more 
apparent than real. Whewell was cer- 
tainly right as to the absence of evidence 
from Science, while Brewster was right 
In supposing, as Newton had done, that 
it was inconceivable that intelligent life 
should be confined to any limited portion 
of the created universe. Both of the books 
will be read with delight, as being full of 
information and glowing with eloquence. 

Among other popular volumes ty 
Brewster were, The Martyrs of Science, 
being biographies of Galileo, Tycho Braker. 
and Kepler, and the Life and Memoirs 
of Sir Isaac Newton, the work to which 
the author devoted much of his best tine 
and lalour. 
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XI. 
LIFE AND MEMOIRS OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 


From hia early years the life and 
works of Sir Isaac Newton had exercised 
a strange fascination on Brewster. ‘lhe 
grandenr of his ideas and the importance 
of his discoveries filled him with wonder, 
while the humility and modesty of his 
character attracted the warmest sym- 
pathy of his admirer. It was indeed a 
labour of love to write for the “ Family 
Library” a biography of Newton. No 
living writer was more capable of de- 
scribing the scientific work of the 
greatest of English philosophers, while 
the genuine humility of Newton had an 
appreciating eulogist in one who had 
kindred intellect and character. After 
quoting the well-known saying uttered 
hy the philosopher shortly before his 
death, “I do not know what I may 
appear to` the world, but to myself I 
scem to have been only like a boy play- 
ing on the sea-shore, and diverting 
myself in now and then finding a 
smoother pebble or prettier shell than 
ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth 
lay all undiscovered before me,” he adds : 
“What a lesson to the vanity and 
presumption of philosophers—to those 
especially who have never even found 
the smoother pebble or the prettier 
shell! What a preparation for the 
latest inquiries and the last views of the 
decaying spirit—for those inspired doc- 
trines which alono can throw a light 
over the dark ocean of undiscovered 
truth!” 

And the biographer puts into italics 
this brief and characteristic sentence 
in a letter of Sir Isaac to Dr. Hooke, 
as expressive of his personal humility 
and appreciation of others, “Jf I have 
seen further, it is by standing on the 
shoulders of giants.” A pilgrimage to 
Newton’s birth-place and the scenes of 
his early discoveries and researches was 
among his most cherished recollections 
of travel, and he continued to collect 
materials for his larger work, Memoirs 
of the Life, Memoirs, and Discoveries of 


Sir Isaac Newton. For this great work a 
rich and unexpected mine of information 
was opened to him. In 1837 he applied 
to the Hon. Newton Fellowes, one of 
the trustees of the Earl of Portsmouth, 
for permission to inspect the MSS. 
and correspondence of Newton, which 
through his grand-neice, Miss Conduitt, 
afterwards Lady Lymington, had come 
into the possession of that family. 
Among these precious remains ho found 
many valuable papers illustrating the 
rescarches of Newton, as well as the 
occupations of his public life, and the 
controversies in which he was occasion- 
ally engaged. While correcting some 
of the misstatements and misconceptions 
to which the memory of the philosopher 
had been subjected, he took special pains 
to come to a clear understanding of the 
religious opinions which he held. He 
could not endure that Newton should 
remain under the vague charge of 
heresy or at least of heterodoxy, which 
most of his biographers had admitted, 
on the assertion of his detractors. On 
this subject his investigations were less 
conclusive than he desired to find them. 
He did not find any statement in New- 
ton’s writings that recognised the 
divinity of Christ in the fulness of the 
terms of the Athanasian crecd, although 
holding that “Jesus was the Son of 
God, as well by his resurrection from 
the dead, as by his supernatural birth of 
the Virgin.” ‘The biographer neverthe- 
less believed that the proofs of Newton's 
Arianism were negative, and maintained 
that there was no distinct declaration of 
rejection of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
He lived in communion with the Church 
of England, and his reverence for the 
Word of God was known to all. One of 
the bishops who was contemporary with 
him, described him as “ knowing more 
of the Scriptures than them all,” and 
another spoke of him as “the whitest 
soul he ever knew.” He was often 
consulted, we are told, by his friends as 
to their spiritual condition, and his 
prayers craved in their behalf. More 
than once eminent men ascribed to him 
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their spiritual life, and spoke with grate- 
ful sense of his counsel and aid in the life 
of penitence and faith. With the exact 
doctrinal tenets of Newton we are not 
here further concerned, but the anxicty 
of his biographer to vindicate his memory 
is a notable proof of the clearness and 
soundness of his own faith. 


AIT. 
OFFICIAL APPOINTMENTS. 


When Dr. Brewster had relinquished his 
professional prospects as a minister of 
the Scottish Church, he was wholly de- 
pendent for his support on his literary 
exertions. The researches of pure science 
rarely bring great material benefit, but 
in the paths of scientific literature there 
was hope of his labour being rewarded. 
A chair in one of tho Scottish Univer- 
sities is among the few prizes open to 
the cultivators of science, and this was 
an carly object of Brewster's ambition. 
As early as 1805, when only in his 
twenty-fifth year, he was spoken of as a 
candidate for the chair of mathematics at 
Edinburgh, then vacant by the resig- 
nation of Professor Playfair. The claims 
of Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Leslie, were 
too great to be passed by, and Brewster 
had to continue his laborious work as an 
author and editor. A much greater dis- 
appointment befell him in later years, 
when his fame far outshone that of any 
contemporary, and when he was candi- 
date for the chair of natural philosophy, 
to which Sir John Leslie had been trans- 
lated, and which he had held to his death 
in 1833. It was almost universally ad- 
mitted that Brewster was the worthiest 
to fill the chair, and few doubted but 
that the appointment would be made. 
The patronage, however, was then in the 
hands of the Town Council, and the 
election was settled by family and 
political influence, not by scientific work 
or fame. It turned out that the new 
professor, although a mere youth com- 
pared with Brewster, was signally quali- 
fied for his post, and Edinburgh in after 
years had no reason to regret the choice 


of Professor James D. Forbes for the chair. 
The disappointment was severely felt by 
Brewster, but there was some reparation 
nade in an additional grant from Gover- 
ment of a sum which made a pension of 
£300 a year, and he also received the 
Crown appointment of the Principalship 
of tho united Colleges of St. Salvator 
and St. Leonard, in the University of 
St. Andrew’s. This was in the year 
1858. 

From that time he possessed a fixed 
income sufficient to relieve him from pe- 
cuniary anxiety as well as from incessant 
mental labour in authorship. The appoint- 
ment he held forabove twenty years, till he 
was appointed Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, in 1859. It was only after 
much anxious deliberation that he con- 
sented to the removal, although it was 
a promotion to the highest academical 
honour of his native land. On his fir 
assumption of office at St. Andrew's lus 
honest zeal as a reformer had brought 
him into many a conflict with the up- 
holders of old abuses, and his post was 
not a peaceful one. But long before his 
leaving St. Andrew’s all these disputes 
had been forgotten, and he was revered 
and loved by the students and professors 
alike. He was loth to leave the fricenily 
circle, but the call to Edinburgh was in- 
sisted on. With maturer judgment and 
chastened spirit, he managed the affairs 
of his new post, and he came to be as 
much honoured and loved by his Edin- 
burgh colleagues as he was at the last 
by those at St. Andrew’s. The office of 
Principal was filled with the greatest 
dignity, while his frequent kindness te 
the humblest students was known to 
many who still cherish his remembrance. 
One of his students, gratefully remem- 
bering this kindness, says, “A more 
gentle and accommodating spirit to the 
young never glowed in a human bosom.” 


XIII. 
HOME AND FAMILY LIFE. 


Of the details of his domestic habits an4 
ways we have many interesting glimpsės 
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in the charming volume by his accom- 
plished daughter, Mrs. Gordon, entitled, 
The Home Life of Sir David Brewster (Ed- 
monstone and Douglas). He was twice 
married, his first wife, as we have stated, 
being the daughter of “Ossian” Mac- 
pherson, the mother of several surviving 
children. Her death, in 1850, after long 
years of delicate health, was the second 
great trial that bent down the afflicted 
father. In 1857 he was united in mar- 
riage to a lady whose society he had 
greatly enjoyed during a tour on the 
continent in the previous year, and it 
is pleasant to quote the words of the 
daughter of his first wife, when she says 
it was “a marriage which brought a 
great accession of happiness to his future 
life; he found in her a most attached 
and appreciating companion during the 
vears of brilliant life, social and scientific, 
which yet remained.” 

During the twelve years of his tenure 
of the office of Principal, he resided most 
of the year at his loved home at Allerly, 
keeping house in Edinburgh during part 
of cach session. He was the conspicuous 
chief and representative man of science, 
and as President he maintained the old 
renown of the Royal Society at Edin- 
burgh. Science did not now, however, 
as once it did, occupy all his thoughts. 
As a member and office-bearer in the 
Free Church of Scotland, he took warm 
interest in the various schemes of bene- 
ficent and evangelistic effort, and few 
Important committees of that active 
Church were without the reinforcement 
of Brewster’s mature wisdom and con- 
sclentious work. 

Vigorous in intellect, and tolerably 
robust in health, he was accustomed 
long after middle life to make frequent 
journeys, sometimes to the continent, 
and often to London and other English 
resorts of his earlier days. His letters 
and journals abound with delightful 
records of places visited, and of notable 
people he met. His enthusiasm in art 
was almost as great as that shown in 
suicnce, and he enjoyed the Exhibitions 
at South Kensington and at Burlington 
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House with equal delight. His favourite 
place of rest was at the Athenaum Club, 
where a group of loving friends often 
was gathered round the venerable visitor. 
Dr. Chalmers, who was also a member of 
the Athenzum, had similar pleasure in 
his occasional runs up to town, and we 
have heard both of them speak of the 
recreation and repose of these metropoli- 
tan visits, an enjoymont which could be 
snatched less frequently in their declin- 
ing years. The visits to various mect- 
ings of the British Association were also 
red-letter times in Brewster's annals. 


ATV. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


The establishment of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
we have already spoken of. It was one 
of the most signal public services of Sir 
David Brewster. That the foundation 
of this great institution was mainly due 
to him, is universally admitted, and has 
on various occasions been formally and 
officially recognised. He it was who, in 
a letter dated Allerly, February 23, 1831, 
wrote to Mr. Phillips, curator of the 
museum at York, stating the design, and 
inquiring “ whether York could furnish 
accommodation for sò large a mecting, 
which might, perhaps, consist of one 
hundred individuals.” ‘The principal 
objects of the Society,” he added, “ would 
be to make the cultivators of science 
acquainted with each other; tostimulate 
one another to new exertions; to bring 
the objects of science before the public 
eyo; and to take measures for advancing 
its interests and accelerating its pro- 
gress.” The reply being favourable, 
invitations were issued, and announce- 
ments made, and the first meeting of the 
scientific congress took place on Sep- 
tember 26, 1831. At the inaugural 
meeting no fewer than 353 persons were 
present, under the presidency of Lord 
Milton, as President of the York Philo- 
sophical Society, Sir David Brewster 
having moved that he should occupy the 
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chair. The whole number of members 
enrolled was 359. ‘The next annual 
meetings were held successively at Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
and Bristol. The number of members 
steadily increased, and in some of the 
towns where subsequent meetings were 
held the attendance of members and 
associates rose to above 2000. The 
benefits of the Association were not 
confined to the period of the meetings, 
but important researches and under- 
takings were carried on by committees 
from year to year, with ample grants 
made from the funds annually obtained. 
Other permanent institutions, such as 
the School of Mines, and the Observatory 
at Kew, sprung from the Association, 
the important national benefits of which 
have long been familiar to the public. 
To the part taken by Sir David Brewster 
graceful reference was made by the noble 
President, the Marquis of Northampton, 
at the Swansea meeting in 1848. Two 
years afterwards the Association met for 
the second time at Edinburgh, in 1850, 
und the presidency was by unanimous 
assent held by Sir David, as the most 
distinguished of Scottish men of science. 
When the jubilee meeting was held at 
York, in 1882, a just tribute was paid to 
the memory of the illustrious founder, 
who had till the close of his life con- 
tinned to take an active and earnest 
interest in its welfare. One of his last 
appearances in public was at the meeting 
in Dundee, in 1867, where his venerable 
presonce was welcomed with affection by 
his friends, and seen with reverence by 
a new generation of scientific workers. 
It was at this meeting that Brewster 
went up to Sir Charles Wheatstone, 
saying, “ We have had much disagreeable 
discussion together, but I hope it is all 
forgotten now,” upon which the veterans 
shook hands cordially. He shortly after- 
wards proposed at the Council of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh that Sir 
Charles should be elected an honorary 
Fellow, thus showing the sincerity of 
his kind feeling towards an old op- 
ponent. 
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XV. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


The history of the religious life of Sir 
David Brewster was so strongly marked, 
and has been so clearly recorded, that it 
may be useful to refer to it in a connectal 
statement, separate from the general facts 
of his biography. This is done not only 
on account of the distinguished char- 
acter of the man, but as furnishing a 
remarkable illustration of the rise and 
progress of spiritual religion in the soul. 
in one possessing more than usual natural 
gifts. 

We have seen how from his early 
childhood he had known the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and had been trained in sound 
doctrine. At school, and at college during 
his preparation for the ministry, his 
orthodox belief was confirmed, by the 
study of the Bible and of the Standards 
of the Scottish Church. But there was to 
abundant evidence, that in him, as has 
been confessed by others even after enter- 
ing the ministry, there was little beyond 
an intellectual belief, and the formal ac- 
ceptance of certain dogmas supposed to 
be orthodox. The truth had no positively 
marked influence on his life, although 
negatively it may have withheld him 
from outward offences and sins. The 
love of the world, in the form of literary 
and scientific pursuits, absorbed his 
thoughts and satisfied his desires, and 
left scant time or room for the service of 
God, or the care of his soul. This alien- 
ation of mind lasted for years, although 
even in his busiest time his reason was 
convinced of the truths of revelation, and 
his sympathies were always strong. ani 
occasionally his voice heard in defence 
of the special doctrines of the Gospel. 

For example, his indignation was 
roused by an article in the Edénburyt 
Review, in which an attack was made vu 
the doctrine of man’s lost state by th 
fall, and the necessity for renewal by tbe 
Holy Spirit, through the preaching f 
the Gospel. He wrote to Mr. Napicr, 
then editor of the Review, a strong letter 
of protest; and on the editor attempting 
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io justify the article, Brewster wrote in 
reply an carnest defence of evangelical 
preaching. 

A similar feeling was shown in regard 
to some statements by Dr. Blair in his 
correspondence with Ossian Macpherson. 
Brewster thought that Blair made un- 
worthy concessions as to points of faith, 
seeming to show his religious interest to 
be only professional, as was too much 
the case umong the “moderate” clergy 
of those days. 

In the earliest literary writings of 
Brewster there often occur proofs of this 
respect for the truths accepted as ortho- 
dox, and of readiness to defend and 
maintain them. For instance, in his 
volume on Natural Magic, after showing 
how large a proportion of the marvels 
recorded im ancient history were due 
to natural causes, he gives caution as 
to attempting thus to explain “ those 
events in sacred history which Christians 
cannot but regard as the result of Divine 
agency.” And he closes that book with 
the following eloquent words :—“ In 
every region of space, from the infinitely 
distant recesses of the heavens to the 
lark unfathomed caves of ocean, the 
Almighty has erected monuments of 
miraculous grandeur, which proclaim the 
power, the wisdom, and the beneficence 
uf their Author. The inscriptions which 
they bear — the handwriting which 
shines upon their walls—appcal to the 
understanding and to the affections, and 
demand the admiration and the gratitude 
ut every rational being. To remain 
willingly ignorant of these revelations 
of the Divine power is a crime next to 
that of rejecting the revelation of the 
Divine will. Knowledge, indeed, is at 
ence the handmaid and the companion 
of true religion. They mutually adorn 
and support each other; and beyond the 
immediate circle of our secular duties, 
they are the only objects of rational 
ambition. While the calm deductions of 
reason regulate the urdour of Christian 
zeal, the warmth of a holy enthusiasm 
gives a fixed brightness to the glimmer- 
lug lights of knowledge. 


“It is one of the darkest spots in the 
history of man that these noble gifts 
have been so seldom combined. In the 
young mind alone can the two kin- 
dred seeds be effectually sown; and 
among the improvements which some of 
our public institutions require, we yet 
hope to witness a national system of 
instruction in which the volumes of 
Nature and of Revelation shall be simul- 
taneously perused.” 

Such was the condition of Brewster's 
mind up to his middle age—a reverent 
and earnest student of the works of God, 
and a sincere believer and zealous de- 
fender of the Word of God. That this 
mental state was due to the work of 
the Holy Spirit, it would be wrong to 
doubt, any more than in the instances of 
Dr. Johnson or Bishop Butler, or other 
giants of intellect, who yet did not till 
late in hfe become true believers in 
Christ, in the evangelical sense. But to 
such minds personal faith is sure to come 
sooner or later. Into the form of god- 
liness, the dry bones of orthodoxy, the 
breath of the Spirit of God enters, and 
the men live, and know the Lord as their 
God and Saviour. 

By a variety of trials, and cares, and 
bereavements, the mind of Brewster was 
led to deeper thoughts of the importance - 
of things spiritual and eternal, and a 
less undue proportion of his time and 
interest was given to secular pursuits. 
He took greater pleasure in reading and 
in conversing on religious topics. Very 
touching are some of the glimpses we 
have of these inner workings of his 
spirit. When he lost his second son, a 
youth of sixteen, much loved and of high 
promise, James Veitch came to visit the 
sorrowing father. He was delighted to 
see the instructor of his early years and 
his scientific friend, but it was now as 
the godly and experienced Christian he 
welcomed him, the bearer of sympathy 
and comfort. The old man was “ thank- 
fully impressed with the apparent deep- 
ening of religious feeling in the bereaved 
father,” who had been reading with ex- 
treme interest Baxter’s Dying Thoughis, 
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and gave a copy of it to his friend. 
from this time the intercourse with Mr. 
Veitch was closer than ever, and the 
friendship was knit by a closer tie, 
during the short time that he sur- 
vived. 

In after vears Brewster was brought, 
through public events—especially the 
controversies concerning Scottish eccle- 
siastical affairs, resulting in the forma- 
tion of the Free Church,—into frequent 
companionship with Dr. Chalmers and 
other distinguished Christian ministers 
and laymen. The interest in his scien- 
tific researches never was lessened, but 
the increased delight in religious com- 
munion with men like-minded was 
apparent to all. Of him it could be 
now truly said that what things were 
gain he counted loss for Christ; and he 
might have said, with the Apostle, ‘ Yea, 
doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord.” 

“Night after night,” says his daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon, referring to this time of 
earnest seeking the conscious enjoyment 
of the presence and the peace of believing, 
“nicht after night the Word of God was 
brought from its place, and studied with 
commentaries and notes, even as in the 
early days. If ever there was a seeking 
of God with ‘strong crying and tears’ it 
was by Brewster at this time. Frequently 
in the earliest morning, when the writing, 
and the microscope, and the Bille-reading 
were over, have I been awakened to listen 
in awe to the sounds of prayer and 
weeping below.” 

One memorable incident we can only 
give in the words of his loving biographer. 
She is recording a conversation which 
her father had with her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Macpherson, who says, “I had a 
Jong talk with dear papa upon the suf- 
fering of Christ, from which we passed 
on to speaking of the gratitude due to 
God... . We spoke of the possibility of 
feeling any love towards God, and agreed 
that such a sentiment of love as is possible 
between man and man, was impossible 
between man and God. ‘How can we 
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love Him,’ he said,—* One whoin we lave 
not seen? Weadmire Him in His works, 
and trust from the wisdom seen in thes 
that He is wise in all His dealings—but 
how can we Love Him?’” After this 
conversation, his daughter-in-law, being 
herself led to understand how alone the 
love of the unscen Christ can be shed 
abroad in the heart by the working of 
the Holy Spirit, felt that she must ccnfess 
this change in her views and feelings. 
“ Ho listened most attentively, and when 
I had finished, took me in his arms, kissed 
me, and said, in such a child-like manner, 
‘Go, now, then, and pray that I may 
know it too. ” 

Many striking incidents are recorded 
which show how real was the work of 
grace in his soul. On one occasion he 
was listening to a brief memoir of a man 
of science, a medical man, of whom it 
was said that “ notwithstanding his high 
talents and his great literary and scien- 
tific attainments, he received Christ as 
his Saviour.” Brewster interrupted the 
reader with an exclamation of vehement 
disapproval. ‘ Notwithstanding his ta- 
lents! That disgusts me,” ho said; “a 
merit for a man to bow his intellect to 
the Cross! Why, what can the highest 
intellect on earth do, but bow to Gods 
word and God’s mind thankfully?” 

At another time he spoke with deep 
regret of a conversation ho had with 
one who held what are called broad 
church views. Tears filled his eves as 
he said, “ Oh, is it not sad that ail are 
not contented with the beautiful simpl- 
plan of God's salvation—Jesus Christ 
only, who has done all for ng? ” 

Of the atonement, he said to a friend, 
“Tt is everything to me: it meets my 
reason, it satisfies my conscience, it fills 
my heart.” 

Tho spread of what is now called 
agnosticism among men of science, was 
viewed by him with astonishment as well 
as regret. An avowed atheist or ma- 
terialist he could understand. But the 
opposition to religious belief on the 
alleged ground of want of scientific provi, 
showed strange confusion of thought, and 
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ignorance of things outside of the physi- 
eal laboratory. The world of mind has 
its own laws, processes, evidences ; and 
these are independent of “scientific ” 
research, if only physical science is 
meant. But the true philosopher looks 
at what Butler calls “the whole system 
of things,” at the world of mind as well 
as of matter. 

“Such was thy wisdom, Newton, child-like sago ! 

Sagacious reader of the works of God; 

And in His Word sagacious.” 

Such was the spirit of the fathers of 
the British Association—of Dalton and 
Herschell, of Forbes and Faraday, of 
Sedgwick and Brewster. 

Concerning difficulties of belief, the 
Rev. Dr. Herdman, who had been one of 
his students at St. Andrew’s, records his 
saying that what are called the Christian 
mysteries gave him no trouble. “Why 
should they? We are surrounded by 
mysteries. His own being was a mys- 
tery—he could not explain the relation 
of his sonl to his body. Everybody be- 
lieved things they could not understand. 
The Trinity was a great deep; so was 
the atonement; so was eternity; so was 
providence. It caused him no uneasi- 
ness that he could not fully account for 
them. These were secret things that 
belonged to God. He made no attempt 
to reconcile the sovereignty of grace 
with the responsibility of man; they 
were both true. He could wait to see 
their harmony made clear; they were 
not contrary to reason, however incom- 
prehensible. When he found a doctrine 
plainly stated in the Bible that was 
enough; God knew; he could depend on 
God's word; we should not expect in 
this world to be free from things obscure 
to us and beyond our ability to explain. 
He thanked God that the way of salva- 
tion was ciear and simple; no laboured 
argument, no hard attainment was re- 
quired. To believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ was to live; ho trusted Him and 
enjoyed His peace.” 

This peaceful and calm assurance he 
id not fully possess till ncar the close of 
his life, but he never wavered in his 


faith in tho Divine promises, even when 
his own frames and feelings were not 
bright with joy. ‘“Ifeel my faith much 
increased,” he said, after a careful reading 
of Les Adieux, or Farewell Discourses, of 
Adolphe Monod, a book which has been 
of use to many, setting forth as it does 
the experience of a man of high intellect 
and devout spirit in the prospect of 
leaving life. 

He loved also to read and to listen to 
hymns, of which two of his favourites 
were “ Rock of Ages,” and “ There is life 
for a look at the crucified One.” The 
duty and wisdom of instant coming to 
Christ, instead of waiting for any attempt 
at reformation, he expressed by a homely 
simile: “ Think of any one coming from 
the antipodes to consult a physician, 
and then trying for a week to make him- 
self better before sending for the doctor!” 
“Height of folly,” was his emphatic 
comment; “go at once.” This was 
uttered in the same spirit as the precions 
and familiar hymn, “Just as I am,” by 
Charlotte Elliott, some of whose writings 
he highly valued. 

It ought to be mentioned that with 
the clearer views and stronger faith of 
his closing years, the sanctifying power 
of the truth manifested itself. With 
him, “old things passed away,” and he 
was indeed “renewed in the spirit of 
his mind.” It was very touching to 
observe the gentleness and meeckness of 
one whose natural temper had been the 
reverse of sweet, and who had even been 
bitter in controversy. Some of the 
scientific opponents of former days who 
still survived, he approached, either per- 
sonally or by messages of good will, and 
by his tenderness and gencrosity of 
spirit proved the sincerity of his regret 
and the depth of his charity. 

The Rev. William Cousin, Freo 
Church minister at Melrose, was much 
with him in his last days, of which he 
has left a most affecting record. “ His 
family,” ho says, “had been summoned 
around him, and, thenceforward, in the 
innermost circle of his love, his remain- 
ing hours were spent with unclouded 
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intellect and in unclouded peace. For 
the last day or two ho was attended by 
his friend Nir James Young Simpson, a 
man of kindred genius and of kindred 
Christian hopes. ‘The like of this I 
never saw, Nir James Simpson said to 
Mr. Cousin after he had left the dying 
chamber. ‘There is Sir David resting 
like a little child upon Jesus, and speak- 
ing as if in a few hours he will get all 
his problems solved for him.’ For in 
that supreme hour of dawning immor- 
tality his past studies were all associated 
with the name and person of the Rs- 
deemer. ‘I shall ses Jesus, he said, 
‘and that will be grand. I shall see 
Him who made the worlds,’ with allu- 
sion to those wonderful verses in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which had formed 
the subject of the last sermon he had 
heard a few wecks before. Thus tracing 
all to the Creator and Redeemer, he felt 
no incongruity even in these hours in 
describing to Sir James Simpson some 
beautiful phenomena in his favourite 
science. leference was made to the 
privilege he had enjoyed in throwing 
light upon ‘the great and marvellous 
works of God.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
found them to be great and marvellous 
and I felt them to be His.’ ” 

He had little pain in his last hours, 
except what came from intense weakness. 
The light was with him all through the 
valley. ‘I have had the light for many 
years,” he whispered slowly, and with 
emphasis, “and oh, how bright it is! I 
feel so safe, so satisfied.” And so in 
child-like reliance, and adoring love, he 
gently fell asleep in Jesus on the evening 
of Monday, 10th February, 1868. 
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Other affecting incidents of the closing 
scene are given by his daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon. ‘Toa friend who made a remark 
about his quiet waiting for the Master's 
call, he said, “Ah, yes, what should I 
have done now had I to find a Saviour at 
this time?” It had been his habit in 
earlier times to speak of “the Lord,” and 
“our Saviour,” in a guarded, reverential 
way; but when the end drew near, and 
earthly relationships were being loosed, 
the life-long habits of reserve disappeared, 
and he only spoke of Jesus as a personal, 
present, waiting “Friend.” Once, as if 
the waters seemed deeper for crussing, he 
said, “ Jesus will take me safe through,” 
with restored confidence. His daughter 
also refers to his saying, “I shall sce 
Jesus, and that will be grand.” This 
expression conveys fuller meaning than 
the English word; it is in Scotch the 
homely expression for what is supremely 
delightful, and he uttered the word with 
an ineffably happy cheerful look. In 
such way the spirit passed from earth ta 
the life everlasting. 

On the Saturday following the Monday 
on which he died the body was laid 
beside kindred dust. Never since the 
great minstrel of the border was borne 
from Abbotsford to Dryburgh Abbey has 
the valley of the Tweed been so moved 
as when tho sage of Allerly, amidst 
sorrowing crowds of friends and neigh- 
bours, and representatives from the seats 
of learning and science, was carried to 
his tomb in the old abbey of Melrox. 
There he rests till the resurrection morn, 
and the stone that marks the spot where 
he lies bears the simple and appropriate 
words—Tue Lord 1s my Jlicnt. 


James Macauray M.A., M.D. 
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intellect and in unclouded peace. For 
the last dav or two he was attended by 
his friend Sir James Young Simpson, a 
man of kindred genius and of kindred 
Christian hopes. ‘The like of this I 
never saw, Sir James Simpson said to 
Mr. Cousin after he had left the dying 
chamber. ‘There is Sir David resting 
like a little child upon Jesus, and speak- 
ing as if in a few hours he will get all 
his problems solved for him.’ For in 
that supreme hour of dawning immor- 
tality his past studies were all associated 
with the name and person of the Re- 
deemer. ‘I shall see Jesus? he said, 
‘and that will be grand. I shall see 
Him who made the worlds,’ with allu- 
sion to those wonderful verses in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, which had formed 
the subject of the last sermon he had 
heard a few weeks before. Thus tracing 
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describing to Sir James Simpson some 
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privilege he had enjoyed in throwing 
light upon ‘the great and marvellous 
works of God.’ ‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I 
found them to be great and marvellous 
and I felt them to be His.’ ” 

He had little pain in his last hours, 
except what came from intense weakness. 
The light was with him all through the 
valley. ‘‘I have had the light for many 
years,” he whispered slowly, and with 
emphasis, “and oh, how bright it is! I 
feel so safe, so satisfied.” And so in 
child-like reliance, and adoring love, he 
gently fell asleep in Jesus on the evening 
of Monday, 10th February, 1868. 
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Other affecting incidents of the closing 
scene are given by his daughter, Mn. 
Gordon. ‘Toa friend who made a remark 
about his quiet waiting for the Master's 
call, he said, “ Ah, yes, what should I 
have done now had I to find a Saviour at 
this time?” It had been his habit in 
earlier times to speak of “ the Lord,” and 
‘our Saviour,” in a guarded, reverential 
way; but when the end drew near, and 
earthly relationships were being loosed, 
the life-long habits of reservedisappeared, 
and he only spoke of Jesus as a personal, 
present, waiting “Friend.” Once, as if 
the waters scemed deeper for crossing, he 
said, “ Jesus will take mo safe through,” 
with restored confidence. His daughter 
also refers to his saying, “I shall sce 
Jesus, and that will be grand.” This 
expression conveys fuller meaning than 
the English word; it is in Scotch the 
homely expression for what is supremely 
delightful, and he uttered the word with 
an ineffably happy cheerful look. In 
such way the spirit passed from earth t 
the life everlasting. 

On the Saturday following the Monday 
on which he died the body was lail 
beside kindred dust. Never since the 
great minstrel of the border was bome 
trom Abbotsford to Dryburgh Abbey has 
the valley of the Tweed been so movel 
as when the sage of Allerly, amidst 
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of learning and science, was carricd tv 
his tomb in the old abbey of Melrese. 
There he rests till the resurrection mom. 
and the stone that marks the spot wher: 
he lies bears the simple and appropriate 
words—TueE Lorp 1s MY Licnt. 


James Macauray M.A., M.D. 
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I. 
BIRTH AND EARLY LIFE. 


Ox the south side of Watling Strect, 
out famous Roman road, about three 


miles from Towcester, in the county of | 


Northampton, stands the village of Pury 
St. Paul, or Paulerspury. The popula- 
tion of this village is not now more than 
one thousand; towards the middle of 
the last century it was even smaller. In 
this retired spot there lived, in 1761, a 
worthy couple in very humble circum- 
stances; and in their cottage, on the 
17th of August, their eldest child, 
William Carey, was born. 

At this time Carey's father was a 
weaver; but about six years Jater he 
became parish-clerk and schoolmaster, a 
position which had been filled by his 
father before him ; and among his ear- 
liest pupils was his son William, whom 
he instructed in the rudiments of know- 
ledge, and whose eminence he was spared 
to sce! He was, we are told, “a great 
reader ;” he was certainly a man of “ tho 
strictest integrity and uprightness,” held 
“in honest repute” among his neigh- 
bours; and William was under his care 
for several years. Whatever opportuni- 
ties the Jad possessed, it is certain that he 
eagerly embraced them. He early dis- 
played a love for books, especially for 
those of a scientific or an historical 
character; he delighted likewise in voy- 
ages and travels; and even as a child 
his room was crowded with specimens of 
insects and plants which he had collected 
and arranged, thus forming the habit 
which adhered to him through life. At 
the same time he was remarkable for 
persistence. Whatever he began he 
finished. It is said that if there was a 
tree difficult to climb, Carey was sure to 
attempt it, and almost sure to conquer it. 


1 He died June 15th, 1816, and is buried in 
Paulerspury churchyard, where there is a gravee 
stone to his memory. 


On one occasion ho failed and fell to the 
ground, thereby sustaining very con- 
siderable injury; but when able to 
walk out, after prolonged confinement 


| indoors, the first thing he did was to 


| 


| 


climb that very tree, and take the nest 
which had before attracted him. This 
determination of purpose characterised 
him always. Next to the grace of (rod 
in his heart, it was this determination 
of purpose, great as his intellectual power 
was, which was the secret of his ultimate 
success. 

When rathcr more than fourteen years 
of age, being unfitted by his condition 
of health for agricultural occupation, 
he was apprenticed to a shoemaker at 
Hackleton, about nine miles from his 
native village. Here he afterwards 
served as a journeyman, and ultimately 
became a shoemaker on his own ac- 
count; nor was he ever ashamed of 
the conditions under which this and some 
subsequent part of his lite had been 
passed. The story is told by all Carey's 
biographers, how, when dining with the 
Governor-General of India, he overheard 
one of the guests whispering to another, 
“ Was not Mr. Carey once a shoemaker: ” 
and how Carey immediately leaned for- 
ward and said, “ No, sir; only a cobbler!” 
From this and from some other circum- 
stances it has been somewhat needlessly 
inferred that he was a poor hand at his 
trade. His own words emphatically con- 
tradict the report, which seems to have 
gained credence somehow before his death. 
In one of his letters home he declan:s 
that he was accounted “a skilful aud 
honest workman.” Still, he was not de- 
terred by the exigencies of his emplov- 
ment from that pursuit of knowledz: 
which by this time had become a passion. 
How he spent these early years is shown 
by the fact that, before he left Englani. 
he was able, notwithstanding the pressu 
of poverty and of almost constant labour. 
to read the Bible in no fewer than sevey 
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languages. Above all, during this period, 
he learnt to love his Bible. As the son 
of a parish-clerk, he had probably been 
recnlar enough at church, but this was 
all that could hitherto have been said of 
him; when about eighteen years of age, 
he was brought under the influence of 
Mr. Scott, the commentator, at that time 
Curate of Olney, and through his instru- 
mentality was led to a knowledge of the 
tmth. It was about this time (in 1781) 
that that change in his opinions was 
somehow brought about which led to his 
ining himself to a‘small Nonconformist 
community at Hackleton. Here he be- 
rame acquainted with the “ Help to Zion’s 
Traveller,” by Mr. Hall, of Arnsby (the 
father of the celebrated Robert Hall); 
and the study of this work, which is 
still held in high estimation by all who 
know it, was of great service in broaden- 
ing and settling his views of Divine 
tuth. In this way, and by an assiduous 
stndy of the Scriptures, he was gradually 
lsd to the solemn decision at which he 
ultimately arrived. In 1783, on the 5th 
of October in that year, he was baptized 
by Dr. Ryland in the river Nen, at 
Northampton ; and about two ‘bag later 
he associated himself with the Baptist 
Church at Olney, of which the excellent 
John Sutcliffe was then the pastor. Thus 
he heeame connected with the denomina- 
uon of which he was afterwards to be 
% bright an ornament. How little Dr. 
Ryland looked for such an issue when 
me baptized him may be gathered from an 
entry in the Doctor's diary. “This day 
‘aptized a poor journeyman shoemaker.” 
The entry was perfectly correct. But the 
Deetor’s sermon that day was founded 
n Matt. xix. 30: “ Many that are first 
hall be last ; and the last shall be first ! ” 


TI. 
PREPARATION FOB SERVICE. 


Searcely had Carey joined Mr. Sut- 
life's congregation at Olney before he 
‘ag asked to preach. It was by no 
icans the first time he had done so, for 
e began to preach almost immediately 


after his conversion, and had indeed 
preached almost continuously at Earl’s 
Barton for nearly three years and a-half. 
But it was Mr. Sutcliffe’s desire and his 
own that he should devote himself to the 
ministry. 

His first settlement was at Moulton, 
in 1786. One consideration that induced 
him to settle in this village was that he 
might there exchange shoe-making for 
teaching; but he had really no aptitude 
for teaching, and the school had to be 
speedily abandoned. There was another 
reason why he had to give up the school, 
besides that, as he confessed, he was 
unable to maintain discipline. Some time 
before, he had married, and the six or 
seven shillings a week which his school 
brought him was. wholly insufficient to 
supplement the “ Eleven Pounds a year 
from his people, and Five Pounds from 
a Fund in London,” which constituted 
otherwise his sole income. Eventually, 
therefore, he was compelled to resume 
his former occupation, which he con- 
tinued during the three or four years 
that he remained at Moulten; and once 
every fortnight he might have been seen 
jogging along, with a wallet filled with 
boots and shoes thrown over his shoul- 
der, to the town of Northampton, nine 
miles away. And yet it was amid 
these seemingly unpronitious surround- 
ings that the great purpose of his life 
was formed. “ Cook’s Voyages ” had then 
lately been published, and he read the 
book with mingled surprise and sadness. 
He realised, as he had never realised 
before, the condition of “the dark places 
of the earth.” As he tanght his chil- 
dren geography, he thought of the small 
portion of the world in which the Gospel 
had even been proclaimed. As ho sat 
at his shoemaker’s stool, he gazed ever 
and anon upon a large map which he 
had drawn, and on which the spiritual 
condition of the various countries was 
rudely represented. “ While he mused, 
the fire burned.” He read not only 
“ Cook’s Voyages,” but another book then 
also reccntly published, by the Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, of Kettering, “ The Gos- 
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pel Worthy of All Acceptation.” If it 
is the duty of all men, as Mr. Fuller 
proclaimed, to believe whenever the 
Gospel is presented to them, it must be 
the duty of all who have received the 
Gospel to endeavour to make it univer- 
sally known. Twenty years later, Mr. 
Wilberforce said in the House of Com- 
mons, “A sublimer thought cannot be 
conceived than when a poor cobbler 
formed the resolution to give to the 
millions of Hindoos the Bible in their 
own language.” But Mr. Wilberforce 
was so far mistaken inasmuch as he 
limited Carey’s “thought” to the Hindoos. 
For “ Hindoos he should have substi- 
tuted “the whole world!” 


III. 
HINDRANCES AND HELPS. 


In the meantime, when Carey came 
to present his “thought” to others, he 
found at first very little sympathy. 
« How Utopian!” saidsome. “Itisan in- 
terference with the Divine sovereignty,” 
said others. When the work had ad- 
vanced a little farther, a gentleman in 
the midiand counties wrote to Mr. Fuller 
a long and querulous letter, urging the 
impropriety of giving to such an enter- 
prise a denominational character, and 
of even undertaking it at all when so 
much remained to be done at home. 
But indeed the greater portion of Carey’s 
ministerial friends were themselves either 
opposed or doubtful. Mr. Fuller was so 
startled by the novelty and the magni- 
tude of the proposal that he described 
his feelings as resembling those of the 
unbelieving Israelite, “If the Lord 
should make windows in heaven, might 
such things be!” When, at a gathering 
of ministers in Northampton, Carey sug- 
gested as a topic for discussion the duty 
of Christians to attempt the conversion 
of the heathen, Mr. Ryland, the father 
of Dr. Ryland, sprang to his feet and 
said, “ Young man, sit down! When 
God pleases to convert the heathen, 
He will do it without your help or 
mine!” 


But Carey, as wo have seen, was not 
easily daunted, not easily even dis- 
couraged. The thoughts that he had in 
vain attempted to present to his brethren 
at the Northampton meeting he em- 
bodied ina pamphlet. With this pam- 
phlet in his pocket, he found his way 
to Birmingham, and there unburdene! 
his soul to the Rev. Samuel Pearce, who 
entered into his views with charac- 
teristic ardour, and urged him to pre 
pare his pamphlet for publication. Mr. 
Fuller, on being consulted, recommended 
delay. But in the following vear: Mr. 
Fuller preached a sermon at Clipstene. 
on “ The Pernicious Influence of Delay 
in Matters of Religion,” in which he 
actually assailed and condemned the 
caution he had himself exercised. Lit 
it be remembered that Carey was one «u 
the audience. He had come to Clipstone 
in the hope of finding at last some 
practical sympathy, but hitherto he hu! 
been disappointed. How eagerly mus: 
Carey have listened to every worl «! 
the preacher, as, in subdued but earnest 
tones, he uttered such sentences as the 
following :— : 

“ Had Luther and his contemporari:s 
acted on this principle,”—that of putting ` 
off on account of difficulties,—* they hi 
never gone about the glorious work of ti. 
Reformation. When he saw the abani- 
nations of Popery, he might have sa:l, ' 
These things ought not to be; but what | 
can Ido? If the chief priests and rubr | 
in different nations would but unite 
something might be effected; but what 
can I do, an individual, and a poor mar.’ 
I may render myself an object of per 
cution, or, which is worse, of univer! 
contempt ; and what good end will h. 
answered by it? Had Luther reasite! } 
thus—had he fancied that, because prine> f , 
and prelates were not the first to eras f, 
in the good work, therefore the uw ph. 
was not yet come to build the house íf; 
the Lord—the house of the Lord, f 7}, 
anything he had done, might have ian fa 
waste to this day. , 

“Instead of waiting for the removal 

t 1791. » 


w 
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of difficulties, we ought in many cases 
to consider them as purposely laid in our 
way, in order to try the sincerity of our 
relivion. He who had all power in 
heaven and earth could not only have 
sent forth His apostles into all the world, 
but have so ordered it that all the world 
should treat them with kindness, and 
aid them in their mission; but, instead 
of that, He told them to lay their ac- 
count with persecution and the loss of 
all things. This was no doubt to try their 
sincerity ; and the difficulties laid in our 
way are equally designed to try ours. 
“Let it be considered whether it is 
not owing to this principle that so few 
and so feeble efforts have been made for 
the propagation of the Gospel in the 
world. When the Lord Jesus com- 
missioned His apostles, He commanded 
them to go and teach ‘all nations,’ to 
preach the Gospel to ‘every creature ;’ 
and that, notwithstanding the difficulties 
and oppositions that would lie in the 
way. The apostles executed their com- 
mission with assiduity and fidelity ; but, 
since their days, we seem to sit down 
half contented that the greater part of 
the world should remain in ignorance 
and idolatry. And why is it so? Are 
the souls of men of less value than here- 
tofore? No. Is Christianity less true 
or less important than in former ages? 
This will not be pretended. .... 
“The truth is, if I am not mistaken, 
we wait for we know not what; we 
scem to think ‘the time is not come, the 
time for the Spirit to be poured out 
from on high.’ We pray for the con- 
version and salvation of the world, and 
vet neglect the ordinary means by which 
those ends have been used to be accom- 
plished. It pleased God, heretofore, by 
the foolishness of preaching, to save them 
that believed; and there is reason to 
think it will still please God to work by 
that distinguished means. Ought we 
not then at least to try by some means 
to convey more of the good news of 
salvation to the world around us than 
has hitherto been conveyed? The en- 
eouravement to the heathen is still in 


force, ‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord shall be saved : but how shall 
they call on Him in whom they have 
not believed? and how shall they be- 
lieve in Him of whom they have not 
heard ? and how shall they hear without 
a preacher? and how shall they preach 
except they be sent ?’” 

So profound was the impression pro- 
duced by these words that it is said the 
ministers were scarcely able to speak to 
one another at the close. Carey, seizing 
the opportunity, urged the immediate 
formation of a Missionary Society. But 
Mr. Sutcliff counselled further deliber- 
ation; and the brethren separated with a 
recommendation to Carey to publish his 
pamphlet, which was issued from the 
press a few months afterwards.! 


IV. 


‘EXPECT GREAT THINGS: ATTEMPT GREAT 
THINGS.” 


Before the incidents just related, Carey 
had removed from Moulton, and had 
become minister of a congregation in 
Harvey Lane, Leicester. Hisremoval took 
place in 1789; and from this time his tem- 
poral circumstances were improved, his 
opportunities for study enlarged, and his 
openings for usefulness greatly multi- 
plied. But nothing—not even his pas- 
toral labours—could divert him from 
the one great object on which his heart 
was set. On the 30th of May, 1792— 
shortly after the issue of his pamphlet— 
he was appointed to preach at an Asso- 
ciation in Nottingham. His sermon on 
this occasion has become historical. ‘The 
building in which it was preached is 
still in existence, though diverted to 
quite a different purpose. The text on 
which the discourse was founded was 
Isaiah liv. 2, 3: “ Enlarge the place of 
thy tent, and let them stretch forth the 


? “An Enquiry into the Obligation of Christians 
to use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens. 
In which the religious state of the different 
nations of the world, the success of former under- 
takings, and the pructicability of further under- 
takings are considered. By William Carey. 
Leice: ter, 1792.” 
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curtains of thine habitations: spare not, 
lengthen thy cords, and strengthen thy 
stakes; for thou shalt break forth on the 
right hand and on the left; and thy 
seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and 
make the desolate cities to be inhabited.” 
The preacher observed that the Church 
is here addressed as a desolate widow, 
dwelling in a small tent by herself; that 
the command to enlarge her tent imphed 


that there should be an enlargement of 


her family ; that to account for so unex- 
pected and marvellous a change, she was 
told, “ Thy Maker is thy Husband,” and 
that at a future day He would be called 
“ the God of the whole earth.” He then 
proceeded to establish and illustrate the 
two great principles involved in the 
text, and that have since become “ house- 
hold words” throughout the Christian 
world in reference to the missionary 
enterprise,—I. Expect great things from 
God; II. Attempt great things for God. 
In this sermon the thought and fecling 
of years were concentrated. The effect 
which it produced was electrical. Dr. 
Ryland, who was present, said, “If all 
the people had lifted up their voices and 
wept, as the children of Israel did at 
Bochim, I should not have wondered at 
the effect: it would only have seemed 
proportionate to the cause; so clearly 
did he prove the criminality of our 
supineness in the cause of God.” But 
when practical steps came to be spoken 
of, the old feelings of hesitation and 
doubt began to get the upperhand, till 
Carey appealed to Mr. Fuller in an 
agony of distress, and asked if they 
were to separate again without anything 
being done. The result was that a 
resolution was passed, “ That a plan be 
prepared against tho next meeting at 
Kettering for the establishment of a 
Society for propagating the Gospel 
among the heathen;” and, after that 
meeting, which was held on the 2nd 
of October, 1792, twelve ministers, most 
of them unknown to fame, mct in the 
house (which is still standing) of a 
widow lady, Mrs. Beeby Wallis, and, 
after much consultation and prayer, 


formed the Baptist, Missionary Society. 
At the same time, the first subscriptions 
were gathered in, “ which in all amount- 
ed to £13 2s. Gd.” Carey also offered 
himself as the first missionary of the 
Society, and Mr. Fuller was appointed 
its first secretary. Henceforth, the two 
men were to work together, till the 
death of the latter, nearly twenty-three 
years afterwards, terminated their 
earthly communion, ,The other memler 
of the Committee, in addition to Fuller 
and Carey, were Reynold Hogg of Thrap- 
stone (who was appointed treasurer), 
John Sutcliffe of Olney, and John Ryland 
of Northampton. 

But although the final decision as to 
commencing the Mission had been thus 
at length arrived at, there were various 
difficulties still to be encountered. For 
one thing, there was the usual difficulty 
about money. What was £13 2s. Cd. to 
begin with, in the work of evangelising 
the world? For another thing, although 
Carey had succeeded in imparting sume 
of his own enthusiasm to the brethren 
and friends with whom he came io- 
mediately in contact, it by no means 
followed that that enthusiasm would be 
shared by brethren at a distance, with 
most of whom he could communicate 
only on paper. Besides, the old question 
was sure to suggest itself, “ Have any 
of the rulers believed?” “ When we te- 
gan in 1792,” afterwards remarked Mr. 
Fuller, “there was little or no respec 
tability among us; not so much as 4 
squire to sit in the chair, or an orator to 
make speeches to him. Hence geod Dr. 
Stennett advised the London niuister 
to stand aloof, and not commit them- 
selves.” ‘The only minister in the me 
tropolis from whom Carey received any 
sympathy was the venerable Johu New- 
ton, who “advised him with the fidelity 
and tenderness of a father.” Bur if Chns- 
tian men in London withheld their 
sympathy, brethren in the country were 
less disposed to hesitate, Fawcett ei 
Brearley, Birt of Plymouth Dock, Strad- 
man of Broughton, Crabtree of Bradtore 
—all honoured names in the Baptist oww- 
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munity—are each found expressing their 
satisfaction, and promising whatever 
assistance was in their power. Accord- 
ingly. when the Committee met at North- 
ampton, about a month after the Ketter- 
ing meeting, the £13 2s. 6d. had grown 
to £88 18s., including “the surprising 
sum of £70,” which Mr. Pearce brought 
with him from Birmingham. By the 
seventh of the following January, the 
treasurer had put into “Mr, Squire’s 
bank ” the sum of £115 Os. 6d.; and be- 
fore the end of March, the amount was 
increased to upwards of £800, towards 
which it does not appear that one single 
shilling came from London. 


V. 
‘ THE FIELD IS THE WORLD.” 


Long before this result was arrived 
at. however, the brethren had set them- 
selves earnestly to consider where the 
proposed Mission should be established. 
“The field ” was “ the world,” but what 
portion of that field they should seek first 
to cultivate was matter for very anxious 
solicitude. Carey, under the impression 
produced on him by “ Cook’s Voyages,” 
had thought of Otaheite as the scene of 
his future labours. ‘ Brother Pearce,” 
says Dr. Ryland, “ had read the account 
of the Pelew Islands, and was inclined to 
propose them for the object of our first 
attempt.” ! “But just at this moment,” 


2 “On the 9th of August, 1783, Captain Henry 
Wilson, of the Antelope packet, was shipwrecked 
upon Coorooraa, one of the Pelew Islands. He 
and his ship’s company were treated with great 
kindness by Abba Thulle, the king; and when 
thev left, Captain Wilson took with him Le Boo, 
the king’s second son, to be educated in England. 
The Prince, as he was called, was a youth of re- 
markably gentle and ingenuouscharacter,a shrewd 
observer in the new world to which he was then 
introduced, and full of affectionate regard for all 
who in any way showed him kindness. After 
living very happily in Captain Wilson’s family 
for little more than five months, he died of the 
rmall pox, on the 27th of December, 1784, aged 
twenty years. His interesting and affecting story 
attracted much attention. The Pelew Islands 
were visited by the Duj, in November, 1797, but 
nothing of interest arose out of the attempt to 
re-open communication with the islanders.” 


adds Dr. Ryland, “ Mr. John Thomas 
returned from Bengal. He had repeat- 
edly written thence to Dr. Samuel 
Stennett, tomy father, and to Mr. Booth, 
and had given some account of his own 
conferences with the natives. We found 
he was now endeavouring to raise a 
fund for a Mission to that country, and 
to engage a companion to go out with 
him, It was, therefore, resolved to 
make some further inquiry respecting 
him, and to invite him to go back under 
the patronage of our Society.” 

The result of the inquiry respecting 
Mr. Thomas was “upon the whole” 
satisfactory. He had gone out to India 
as a ship’s surgeon, and had resided in 
Bengal for some years. As it turned 
out afterwards, he was hopelessly in 
debt, but “from causes which in no 
way affected his honour.” He had 
preached the Gospel to the natives, and 
was enthusiastically desirous of extend- 
ing the Redeemer’s kingdom. If his 
zeal was not always “according to know- 
ledge,” and if, as is confessed by his 
biographer, he was “guilty of many 
faults, many weaknesses, and many 
failures,” his real piety is undoubted, 
and his faults need not be too severely 
reckoned up now that he has been so 
many years in his grave. At any rate, 
at the meeting of the Committee on the 
9th of January, 1793, Mr. Thomas was 
acccpted as a missionary, and Carey was 
solicited to accompany him. At this 
meeting, Mr. Thomas arrived unexpect- 
edly, and was, for the first time, in- 
troduced to the companion of his future 
toils. “It was late in the evening,” says 
an eye-witness, “and while the Com- 
mittee were in full deliberation, that his 
arrival was announced. Impatient to 
behold his colleague, he entered the 
room in haste, and Mr. Carey rising from 
his seat, they fell on each other’s necks, 
and wept.” All was now hope and 
resolution. “It is clear,” said Mr. 
Fuller to Carey, “that there is a rich 
mine of gold in India; if you will go 

! Mr. Thomas died of fever and ague, at 
Dinagepore, October 13th, 1801 
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down, I will hold the ropes.” Two 
months afterwards (on the 20th of 
March), a farewell meeting was held at 
Leicester, and Mr. Fuller having ad- 
dressed the missionaries from the words, 
“Peace be unto you; as my Father hath 
sent me, even so send I you,” he con- 
cluded with the touching exhortation, 
“ Go then, my dear brethren, stimulated 
by these prospects. We shall meet 
again. Crowns of glory await you and 
us. Each of us, I trust, will be addressed 
at the last day by our great Redeemer, 
‘Come, ye blessed of my Father :—theso 
were hungry, and you fed them ; athirst, 
and you gave them drink; in prison, 
and you visited them ; enter ye into the 
joy of your Lord.’” 


VI. 
UNEXPECTED DIFFICULTIES. 


But evon after all scemed thus to be 
settled, further difficulties arose. India 
was at that time under the control of 
the East India Company: and to go 
there without the license of the Company 
was to run the risk of being forbidden 
to land, or ordered off by the next ship. 
But to obtain the license of the Com- 
pany was found impossible, or it was 
deemed indiscreet to ask for one; and the 
missionaries were therefore compelled 
to face the question—one which has 
so often, alas! been forced upon God’s 
people—whether they should not “ obey 
God rather than men.” Believing that 
in their proceedings they were inspired 
by a Divine impulse, they deliberately 
resolved to ignore the Company’s autho- 
rity; and the captain of tho Earl of 
Oxford, an East Indiaman, having ex- 
pressed his willingness to take them on 
advantageous terms, though well aware 
that they had no license from the Board 
of Directors, they sailed with him to the 
Motherbank, between Portsmouth and the 
Isle of Wight, where the vessel was to 
await convoy. At this point, however, a 
atill further difficulty arose, which seemed 
destined toshatter all their hopes. Just 
when they were completing their final 


preparations, and when the fleet was 
within four days of its departure, an 
anonymous letter was received by the 
captain. It stated that the fact had 
become known at the India House, that 
“a person,” supposed afterwards to be 
Mr. ‘Thomas, was going out without tho 
directors’ leave; and that if the captain 
allowed this passenger to proceed, an 
information would be laid against him. 
As such ə step would inevitably have 
deprived the captain of his command, 
he had no alternative but to call upon 
his unlicensed passengers to disembark. 
They did so with a heavy heart. Mr. 
Fuller, when he received the intelligence 
a few days later, wrote, “ We are all 
undone!” Not only had the missionaries 
lost their chance of sailing in the Earl 
of Oxford, but the packages of goods 
which were intended to provide for 
their support during the first year after 
their arrival had to go on with that 
vessel. Ultimately, though not until 
after much further anxiety, another 
ship was secured. A Danish East India- 
man was expected in the Downs, and 
in her passages were taken. Meantime, 
Mrs. Carey, who had hitherto resisted 
all importunities to accompany her hus- 
band, was persuaded to join him with 
their family, accompanied by her sister. 
On the 13th of June, 1793, they embarked 
in the Kron Princeasa Maria. On the 
7th of the following November, they 
anchored in Balasore Roads, and on the 
11th found themselves in Calcutta. 


VII. 
“ GOING DOWN INTO THE MINE.” 


Carey was now thirty-two years of age. 
For seven years or more he had becn long- 
ing and praying that he might be permit- 
ted to carry the Gospel to the heathen: 
for upwards of forty years he was to le 
engaged in that work, which he dii 
not relinquish till called to still higher 
service. 

But familiar as he had been with 
difficulties and anxietics, these had been 
as nothing in his old home when compared 
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with those he had to encounter in the land 
of his adoption. It seems to have been 
the idea of the founders of the Mission— 
at any rate, it was Carey’s own idea 
—that, after the first expense had been 
defrayed, the missionaries would be able 
either to maintain themselves, or to do 
so with very little aid from the Society. 
They had brought very little money with 
them, and all that had been granted by 
tne Committee was the sum of £150 in 
goods, which were to be disposed of on 
their arrival. But before they had been 
two months in Calcutta, their resources 
were already exhausted. ‘This was ac- 
counted for partly by the imprudent ex- 
penditure and by the difficulties of Mr. 
Thomas, partly by the largeness of the 
two families, partly by demands upon 
their joint purse which Carey at least 
had never anticipated. 

He had other sorrows to encounter, 
over which wo may draw a veil, thongh 
they are sad enough to read of in Carey’s 
journals and letters, after the lapse of 
nearly a hundred years. To escape from 
them as far as possible, ho first retired 
to the Soonderbuns, where he remained, 
however, for only a short time; and 
afterwards, in 1794, he accepted an ap- 
pointment as superintendent of an indigo 
factory at Mudnabatty, near Malda, to 
which he was introduced through the 
influence of Mr. Thomas. But it is sin- 
gular to note, at this distance of time, 
how his acceptance of the appointment 
at Mudnabatty was received by the 
Committee at home. He did not, in- 
deed, neglect his missionary work,—on 
the contrary, having considerable leisure 


? «The Soonderbuns consist of a vast tract of 
land, lying to the south of Calcutta, facing the 
Bay of Bengal, and stretching from the Pudna 
on the east to the Hooghly on the west, over an 
area of more than 6,500 miles. It was once 
filled with hamlets and towns and a rich culti- 
vation, but was depopulated by the piratical 
Mugs or Aracanese, and was now inhabited only 
by wild beasts. Here and there patches of the 
forest had been cleared for the manufacture of 
salt, and villages had gradually arisen at intervals, 
It was in this region of jungle, and tigers, and 
malaria, that Mr. Carey now planted the hopes of 
the Mission.” 


from his secular duties, he set up 
schools, itinerated in the surrounding 
villages, and even, during his residence 
at Mudnabatty, translated the whole of 
the New Testament into the Benyalee 
dialect, through which alone it could 
reach the masses of the population. 
Still, some of the members of the Com- 
mittee —anda even Mr. Fuller — were 
alarmed lest he should “allow the spirit 
of the missionary to be swallowed up in 
the pursuits of the merchant.” and they 
addressed to him a letter of “ serious and 
affectionate caution.” Their “caution” 
might well have been spared if they had 
remembered that their own remittances 
to India, during three years, amounted to 
only about £200. It turned out after- 
wards that, even of this £200, by far 
the larger part had failed to reach its 
destination; so that, if the mission- 
aries had not engaged in business, they 
must, as Mr. Fuller acknowledged, havo 
“ perished for want.” Carcy’s reply to 
the Committee’s “ caution ” was as touch- 
ing as it was dignified. “I can only 
say,” he wrote, “that, after my family's 
obtaining a bare subsistence, my whole 
income, and some months more, goes for 
the purpose of the Gospel, in supporting 
persons to assist in the translation of the 
Bible, in writing out copies of it, and in 
teaching school. Iam indeed poor, and 
shall always be so, until the Bible is 
published in Bengalec and Hindoostance, 
and the people want no further instruc- 
tion.” It is satisfactory to be able to 
add that Mr. Fuller wrote in reply, after 
carefully reviewing all the circumstances, 
“We are not only satisfied, but thank- 
ful, that you have engaged in business.” 


VIII. 
SERAMPORE AND CALCUTTA. 


For some reason, the “ business” did 
not prosper, and, in 1799, the indigo 
works at Mudnabatty were given up. 
Carey had now been more than five years 
in India. They had been years of pre- 
paration chiefly, and the spiritual results 
of his labours had been small. But just 
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when the abandonment of the factory at 
Mudnabatty rendered it necessary for 
him to consider other plans for the 
future, the welcome tidings reached 
him at Malda of the arrival of Messrs. 
Marshman and Ward and other mis- 
sionarics at Serampore. It had been 
intended that they should join Carey at 
Mudnabatty, but the opposition of the 
authorities to the settlement of mission- 
aries in Bengal was inexorable. Seram- 
pore was at that time a Danish settle- 
ment, and, being situated on the west 
bank of the Hooghly, only fourteen 
miles above Calcutta, it seemed favour- 
able to their purpose. 

It was favourable for other reasons, 
The Governor of Serampore, Colonel Bie, 
was a Christian man, an old friend of 
the missionary Schwartz. He received 
the newly-arrived missionaries in all 
kindness, and promised them every as- 
sistance in his power. Ile even offered 
them a pieco of land on which they 
might build a house, and, when this was 
found unsuitable, assisted them in the 
purchase of one. It is interesting to 
add that all that was done by Colonel 
Bie was afterwards approved by the 
Government at Copenhagen. When 
Carey joined the brethren on the 10th 
of January, 1800, he found them already 
settled ; and there then began a brotherly 
friendship and a co-operation in labour 
that was terminated only by death. 

But they did not allow any length 
of time to elapse before entering upon 
their work. ‘hey decided to livo 
together as one family. At once they 
made arrangements for establishing 
schools, and began preaching the Gospel. 
Before the close of the March after their 
arrival, the first sheet of the New Testa- 
ment in Bengalce was placed by Ward 
(who took charge of the press) in Carey's 
hands; and before the end of the year 
Carey had the privilege of baptising his 
first Hindoo convert, Krishna Pal, who, 
till his death in 1822, continued one of 
the most faithful and devoted native 
helpers of the Mission. 

The plan of living in one family 


was adopted by the missionaries with 
the utmost deliberation. Their motive 
was that they might give all their 
energies, and devote all their talents of 
every kind, to the one end for which the 
Mission was established. Accordingly, 
we find them drawing up a set of * rules” 
for the management of the Mission 
family. They resolved, among other 
things, that “ the brethren of the Mission 
form a community in which no one has 
the pre-eminence ;” that ‘no brother 
shall engage in any private trade what- 
ever;” and that “ whatever worldly 
employ the brethren, as a body, may 
think it expedient to pursue, no one 
must refuse to take the share assigned 
him, nor shall any part of the profits 
arising therefrom be accounted private 
property, except so appropriated by the 
majority.” It is true that this system 
had to be abandoned in later years, when 
younger brethren joined the Mission; 
but by the elder missionaries it was so 
rigidly adhered to, that, when a boarding- 
school, which Mr. Marshman had esta- 
blished, yielded an income of nearly a 
thousand a year, he took no larger sum 
for the personal expenses of his family 
than £34 a year; while the correspond- 
ing allowance of Mr. and Mrs. Ward 
from the proceeds of the press, which 
Mr. Ward conducted, was only £20 a 
year; and Carey, even when he became 
tutor in the College of Fort William, at 
Calcutta, which he did before he had 
been a year at Serampore, out of his col- 
legiate income of £600 a year had no 
larger sum than £40 a year, for himself, 
his wife, and his family, with a small 
addition of £20 a year to enable him 
to appear in “decent apparel” at the 
college and at Government House. The 
result of this self-denial was, that the 
brethren were enabled to devote to mis- 
slonary purposes many thousand pounds 
beyond what they received from Eng- 
land ;* and that they not only maiu- 


1 Five years after the arrangement was mace 
they were able to say :—“ Our whole expenditure 
has not been less than £13,000, and we have 
received from England in money, goods, etc., not 
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tained their own stations, but were able 
to “preach the Gospel in the regions 
beyond.” Thus, in 1804, we find a Mis- 
sion established at Cutwa, a large town 
on the Hooghly, about seventy miles 
above Calcutta ; in 1805, notwithstand- 
ing all difficulties, in Calcutta itself; 
and within a very few years no fewer 
than twenty stations were occupied in 
Hindoostan, while the cities of Rangoon 
and Ava in Burmah, Java and Amboyna 
In the Eastern Archipelago, and tho 
island of Ceylon, had received the messen- 
gers of Christ. 

But indeed the self-denial which is 
indicated by the household arrangements 
of the brethren was only a part of a 
system of self-sacrifice which extended 
to tho minutest details of their lives. 
Take a single day as a specimen, which 
Carey gives incidentally as an excuse 
for not writing to a friend. In June, 
1806, he writes from Calcutta :—“ I am 
extremely loath to let this opportunity 
pass without dropping a line, and yet 
scarcely can find time to write to any 
one. I give you a short view of my 
engagements for the present day, which 
18 a specimen of the way of spending 
onc half the week. I rose this morn- 
ing at a quarter before six, rcad a chap- 
ter in the Hebrew Bible, and spent the 
time till seven in private addresses to 
God, and then attended family prayer 
with the servants in Bengalee. While 
tta was getting ready, I read a little 
in Persian with the moonshi, who was 
waiting when I left my bedroom; read 
also before breakfast a portion of the 
Scriptures in Hindvosthanece. The mo- 
ment breakfast was over, sat down to 
the translation of Ramayun from the 
Sangskrit, with a pundit, who was 
also waiting, and continued this trans- 


a 


more than £5,740 17s. 7d., and this sum is not 
sunk, but invested in premises belonging to 
the Mission.” Up to 1826, they had expended 
upwards of £58,000, und had received from 
England only a little more than £10,000. The 
total sum contributed by them to the cause of 
relicion has been cstimated at littlo short of 
Zeu, uuU. 


lation till ten o’clock, at which hour I 
went to college, and attended the dutics 
there till between one and two o'clock. 
When I returned home, I examined a 
proof sheet of the Bengaleo translation 
of Jeremiah, which took till dinner time. 
After dinner, translated, with the assist- 
ance of the chief pundit of the college, 
the greatest paft of the eighth chapter 
of Matthew in Sangsknit. This employed 
me till six o'clock. After six, sat down 
with a Telinga pundit to learn that 
language. At seven, I began to collect 
a few previous thoughts into the form 
of a sermon, and preached in English 
at half-past seven. About forty persons 
present. After sermon, I sat down and 
translated the eleventh of Ezekiel into 
Bengalee, and this lasted till near eleven, 
and now I sit down to write to you. 
After this, I conclude the evening by 
reading a chapter in the Greek Testa- 
ment, and commending myself to God. 
I have never more time in a day than 
this, though the exercises vary.” 

In another letter, dated 1811, he 
writes :— The necessity which lies upon 
me of acquiring so many languages 
obliges me to study and write out the 
grammar of each of them, and to attend 
closely to their irregularities and pecu- 
liaritics, Ihave, therefore, already pub- 
lished grammars of three of them, 
namely, the Sangskrit, the Benyalee, and 
the Mahratta. ‘lo these I have resolved 
to add grammars of the Telinga, Kurnata, 
Orissa, Punjabee, Kashmeera, Gujuratee, 
Nepalese, and Assam languages. Two 
of these are now in the press, and I 
hope to have two or three more of them 
out by the end of next year. ‘This may 
not only be useful in the way I have 
stated, but may serve to furnish an an- 
swer to the question, which has been 
more than once repeated, ‘How can 
these mcn translate into so great a 
number of languages?’ Fow people 
know what may be done till they try, 
and persevere in what they undertako.” 

That the chief work of Carcy’s life 
was the translation of the Scriptures 
into the languages of tho cast, is well 
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known. During the forty years he was 
permitted to labour in India, he saw 
“more than two hundred and thirteen 
thousand volumes of the Divine Word, 
in forty different languages, issue from 
the Serampore press.” But it must not 
be supposed that he took no part in the 
ordinary work of the Mission. As the 
work of translation advanced, neither he 
nor his colleagues were able to itinerate 
as they had done at first, and Carey’s 
labours were confined mainly to Seram- 
pore and Calcutta. He continued, how- 
ever, to preach at least three or four 
times every week; and in one of his 
letters he says :—“ Not having time to 
visit the people, I appropriate every 
Thursday evening to receiving the visits 
ofinquirers. Seldom fewer than twenty 
come, and tho simple confessions of 
their sinful state, the unvarnished de- 
claration of their former ignorance, the 
expressions of trust in Christ and of 
gratitude to Him, with the accounts of 
their spiritual conflicts, often attended 
with tears which almost choke their 
utterance, present a scene of which you 
can scarcely form an adequate idea.” 
Still, the conviction gained ground in 
the minds of all the brethren, that, if 
India was to be won and held for Christ, 
it must be through native preaching 
chiefly ; and the outcome of this belief 
was the establishment, in 1818, of Se- 
rampore College, for the instruction of 
“Asiatic Christian and other youth in 
Eastern literature and European science.” 
This institution still survives. It was 
the first of the great scholastic institu- 
tions, of which there are now so many 
in India. To Carey, it was dear to the 
very end of his life. Almost the only 
recreation he allowed himself was in his 
garden, which in process of time became 
the most valuable belonging to any 
private person in India. 

In 1801, as has been already stated, 
he was appointed teacher of the Bengalee 
language in the College of Fort William, 
at Calcutta, then recently established by 
Lord Wellesley; in 1807, he was raised 
to the more elevated rank of professor. 


In the former capacity, he received 
£600 a year; in the latter, double that 
amount. His chief reason for accepting 
the appointments was that he might 
devote the emoluments connected with 
them to missionary and philanthropic 
enterprise. 
IX. 


THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, ETC. 


One or two events remain yet to be 
mentioned, in order to complete this 
summary of Carey's life and labours. 
It will be remembered that, when he 
set out for India, he went without the 
license of the East India Company ; and 
it was only because his arrival was un- 
noticed, through his coming in a foreign 
vessel, that he was allowed to settle in 
Bengal. When Marshman and Ward 
arrived five years later, they were com- 
pelled to seek a refuge at Serampore; 
two other missionaries, Chater and 
Robinson, who arrived in 1806, were 
ordered to return to Europe forthwith, 
and, though this order was not enforced, 
they were not permitted to reside within 
the dominions of the Company; and in 
1812, when Newell and Judson, with 
their wives, arrived in an American ves- 
scl, they were only allowed to remain 
on pledging themselves to proceed with- 
out loss of time to territories beyond 
British jurisdiction. Indeed, the East 
India Company and most of its officials 
had, for their own reasons, been all along 
opposed to aggressive action for the 
spread of Christianity in India. More 
than once the Mission was on the point 
of extinction, through their jealousy or 
timidity or both; and nothing but the 
firmness and prudence of the mission- 
aries—more especially of Carey and 
Marshinan—had prevented the actual 
suppression of their worship, and the 
abandonment of their great enterprise. 
The expiry of the Company’s charter. 
in 1813, gave an opportunity to the mis- 
sionarics, through their friends at home, 
of bringing the whole subject of Chris- 
tian enterprise in India under review in 
the House of Commons. The Christian 
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feeling of England was evoked, and Mr. 
Fuller, whose course of service was now 
almost run,! led the movement with 
both tongue and pen. In Parliament, 
the missionaries found an eloquent apo- 
logist in the distinguished philanthro- 
pist, William Wilberforce. ‘In truth, 
sir,’ said Mr. Wilberforce on one occa- 
sion, “ these Anabaptist missionaries, as, 
among other low epithets bestowed on 
them, they have been contemptuously 
termed, are entitled to our highest 
respect and admiration. One of them, 
Dr. Carey, was originally in one of the 
lowest stations in society ; but under all 
the disadvantages of such a situation, 
he had the genius, as well as the benevo- 
lence, to devise the plan which has since 
been pursued of forming a Society for 
communicating the blessings of Chris- 
tian light.to the natives of India; and 
his first care was to qualify himself to 
act a distinguished part in that truly 
noble enterprise. He resolutely applied 
himself to the diligent study of the 
learned languages; after making a con- 
siderable proficiency in them, he ap- 
plied himself to several of the Oriental 
tongues, more especially to that which I 
understand is regarded as the parent of 
them all, the Sanskrit ; in which last his 
proficiency is acknowledged to be greater 
than that of Sir William Jones himself, 
or any other European. Of several of 
these languages he has already pub- 
lished grammars, of one or two of them 
a dictionary, and he has in contemplation 
still greater enterprises. All this time, 
sir, he is Jabouring indefatigably as a 
missionary, With a warmth of zcal only 
equalled by that with which he pro- 
secutes his literary labours. Another 
of these Anabaptist missionaries, Mr. 
Marshman, has established a seminary for 
the cultivation of the Chinese language, 
which he has studied with a success 
scarcely inferior to that of Dr. Carey in 
the Sanskrit. It is a merit of a more 
vulgar sort—but to those who are blind 
to their moral and even their literary 
excellencies it may perhaps afford an 
' Mr. Fuller died May 7th, 1815, 


estimate of value better suited to their 
principles and habits of calculation— 
that these men, and Mr. Ward also, 
another of the missionaries, acquiring 
from £1,000 to £1,500 per annum each 
by the various exercise of their talents, 
throw the whole into the common stock 
of the Mission, which they thus support 
by their contributions only less effec- 
tually than by their rescarches and 
labours of a higher order. Such, sir, aro 
the exertions, such the merits, such the 
success, of these great and good men, for 
so I shall not hesitate to term them.” 

In a subsequent speech, Mr. Wilber- 
force said :—“ With the well-founded 
claims which on a former occasion 1 
stated them to have to your respect, it 
will not, I trust, be very injurious to 
them to have received this night, in this 
House, the contemptuous appellation of 
Anabaptists and fanatics. ... For my 
own part, I have lived too long to be 
much affected by such epithets, whether 
applied to others or to myself. But I 
should have conceived that the mis- 
sionarics would -have been shielded a- 
gainst such attacks as theso from any 
assailant of a cultivated mind, by their 
having conceived and planned, and in 
the face of much opposition undertaken, 
and so Jong persevered in carrying 
on, at a vast expense of time, and study, 
and money, such dignified, beneficial, 
and disinterested labours. Anabaptists 
and fanatics! These, sir, are not men 
to be so disposed of. And while the 
thoughts of a Christian observer of 
them, and of their past and present 
circumstances, would naturally dwell on 
that providential ordination by which 
such uncommon men had been led to 
engage in that important service, even 
a philosophical mind, if freo from pre- 
judice, could not but recognise in them 
an extraordinary union of various and, 
in some sort, contradictory qualitics 
—zeal combined with meckness, love 
with sobricty, courage and energy 
with prudence ana perseverance. When 
to these qualifications we superadd that 
generosity which, if exercised in any 
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other cause, would have received, as well 
as deserved, the name of splendid munifi- 
cence; and when we call to mind that 
it is by motives of unfeigned, though it 
had been misguided, benevolence that 
these men were prompted to quit their 
native shores and devote themselves for 
life to these benevolent labours; 18 there 
not, on the whole, a character justly 
entitled to at least common respect? To 
use the language of Bishop Ilurd, on a 
similar occasion, I can only admire that 
eminence which I despair myself to reach, 
and how before snch exalted merit.” 

Tho result of the agitation was, that a 
clause was added to the new charter 
securing full toleration to the mis- 
sionaries, and, though with some restric- 
tions long since removed, giving really 
free entrance for the Gospel to India. 

The year 1829 is rendered memorable 
in the annals of India by the abolition 
of suttee. Thirty years before Carey 
had witnessed the burning of a widow 
for the first timo in his life, and he was 
greatly moved by the spectacle. He 
more than once drew the attention of 
tho Government to the iniquity, but 
hitherto the matter had been allowed to 
slumber. Lord Wilham Bentinck was 
appointed Governor-General in 1828, 
and he determined that the atrocious 
practice should cease absolutely. ‘The 
necessary edict was signed on the 4th of 
December, 1829, and Carey was requested 
to translate the English into Bengalee, 
in order that it might be published at 
tho samo time in both languages. The 
request reached him on a Sunday morn- 
ing. “Throwing off his quaint black 
coat, he exclaimed, ‘No church for me 
to-day; if I delay an hour to translate 
and publish this, many a widow's life 
may he sacrificed?” The translation 
was in the hands of tho authorities 
before the day was over. 

It is necessary to mention, though 
with the utmost brevity, that differences 
of opinion aroso between the Serampore 
brethren and the Committee at home as 
tothe management of the Mission, which 
led in 1827 to the separation of their 


stations from the Society. Not until after 
(arey’s death was the breach healed. 
But the memory of it has now well-nigh 
faded away. 
X. 
TIIE END. 


But Carey was now an old man. 
During his long life, notwithstanding 
his manifold labours and frequent 
anxieties, he usually enjoyed excellent 
health. At three different times his 
lifo had been despaired of; but he was 
spared to see his last new edition of the 

Jengalee Bible through the press, and 
then he felt that his work was nearly 
done. Some of his utterances during 
these last days were very characteristic. 
“Thero is nothing remarkable,” said he, 
one day, “in what I have done. It 
has only required patience and per- 
severance.” He once remarked to a 
friend, “ When I compare things as they 
now are in India with what they were 
when I came here, I see that a great 
work has been accomplished, but how it 
has been accomplished I know not.” 
Sitting with him one afternoon in his 
verandah, when he was recovering from 
severe illness, the same friend said to 
him, * Well, Doctor,! you are consider- 
ably better; perhaps you will be able 
ere long to resume your loved work 
once more.” “I don’t know,” was the 
reply; “but one passage of Scripture 
gives me great comfort.” His friend 
asked what passage. “That passage 
which says, ‘If we confess our sins, Ho 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness. 2? Now,” added he, “I am sure 
I confess my sins, and if God forgives 
them, and cleanses me from all un- 
righteousness, what more can I desire?” 

When increasing infirmities pressed 
upon him, he was carricd down to his 
study every morning, and there sat for 
hours at that desk at which he had so 
long and so successfully translated God's 


1 Carey received tho diploma of Doctor of 
Divinity from Brown University, U. §., in 1807. 
* 1 Johni. 9. : 
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Word. While in this weak condition, 
the Bishop of Calcutta (Dr. Wilson) 
went to see him. The interview was 
afecting. There sat the venerable man 
at his desk, dressed in white, his silvery 
locks waving to the breeze made by the 
moving punkak, so feeble that he could 
jot rise to receive his visitor,—the 
Bishop and the brethren of the Mission 
family all standing around. After 
mutual expressions of regard, the 
Bishop took his Greek Testament, and 
read some of the precious promises of 
our Lord. He then offered prayer. 
Before his departure he informed the 
Doctor that his last letters from Europe 
told him that Wilberforce, who had so 
nobly vindicated the cause of the Mission, 
was now, like himself, awaiting his 
summons on hich. In fact, Mr. Wilber- 
force died before Dr. Carey, namely on 
July 29th, 1833. One of his last visitors 
was the Rev. Alexander Duff, who talked 
with him of his past life, and then knelt 
down ar 1 prayed by his bedside. Leav- 
ing the room, Mr. Duff thought he heard 
himself recalled. He turned back, and 
the dying man addressed him in a 
whisper, “Mr. Duff, you have been 
talking about Doctor Carey, Doctor 
Carey; when I am gone, say nothing 
about Doctor Carey,—speak about Doctor 
Carey’s Saviour !” 

At length “the shining ones” came 
to conduct the aged pilgrim to the 
eclestial city. Not the shadow of a 
doubt crossed his mind. The title given 
to him by the Marchioness of Hastings, 
“the cheerful old man,” was descriptive 
of him to the very last. And the last 
chord that vibratedin his heart was grati- 
tide to God and to His people on behalf 
of the Mission. Cheering letters arrived 
at that time from England, telling of 
the sympathy, liberality, and prayers 
of its friends at home; and, in his de- 
lirium, Carey wished to get to his desk, 
and to write letters of thanks to those 
who thus showed their love to the cause 
so dear to hisheart. On the 9th of June, 
1834, he ‘‘tell asleep.” At five o'clock 
the next morning he was buried. The 


Danish flag was, by authority, hoisted 
half-mast high, as at the death of a 
Governor of the settlement; and Lady 
Bentinck, wife of the Governor-General 
of India, watched the procession from 
Barrackpore, on the opposite side of the 
river. 

The gravo of Dr. Carey stands to the 
left of the entrance gate into the native 
Christian burial-ground at Serampore. 
It is marked by a tall, square block 
supported by pillars at each corner, and 
domed. It hears an inscription directed 
by Carey himself :— 


WILLIAM CAREY, 
BORN AUGUST 17, 1761, 
DIED JUNE 9, 1834. 


‘CA wretched, poor, and helpless worm, 
On Thy kind arms I fall.” 


“MARK THE PERFECT MAN, AND BEHOLD THE 
UPRIGHT, FOR THE END OF THAT MAN IS PEACE.” 


XI. 


RESULTS OF CAREY'S WORK AND EXTENT OF 
MODERN MISSIONS, 


At the death of Carey in 1834, there 
were in connection with the Mission of 
which he was the founder, about 30 
missionarics, 40 native preachers, 45 sta- 
tions and sub-stations, and (though the 
exact figures do not appear anywhere 
on record) probably not more than 600 
church-members. Fifty years later, in 
1884, there were connected with the mis- 
sion ð missionaries, 126 native preachers, 
234 stations and sub-stations, and 5,176 
church-members. 

But these facts by no means repre- 
sented the value of the “ thought ” which 
Carey was enabled to present to his 
brethren in 1792. The formation of the 
Baptist Missionary Society was speedily 
followed by the formation of other similar 
socicties, all having the same great object 
in view; and, according to the most 
recent available reports, the evangelis- 
ing force now in India is represented by 
586 forcign missienaries, 726 foreign lay 
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helpers, 461 native ordained ministers, 
2,488 native preachers and catechists, 98 
foreign malo and 479 foreign female 
teachers, besides 3,481 native Christian 
male and 1,643 native Christian female 
teachers. ‘These are the agents of no 
fewer than 47 socicties and 7 isolated or 
independent Missions, 32 of which are 


“British, 18 American, 7 Continental, 1 


Australian, and 1 local. The number 
of members of churches, in 1881, was 
417,000. The number of nominal Chris- 
tians is estimated at little less than 
2,000,000.* 

Even these facts, however, are insuf- 
ficient to show the magnitude of the work 
which Carey had so important a part in 
promoting on the shores of India. India, 
however, is only one field of missionary 
activity,— there is no countryand scarcely 
any most remote island where Christ has 
not been preached and His power has not 
been felt, and His love realised. 

Though Carey played so important 
and carly a part in the great modern 
missionary movement which has reached 
such an enormous development, he was 
not the first labourer in India. There 
were great and good men, before his time, 


1 « Protestant Missions in India.” By Sherring 
and Storrow. Religious Tract Society, 1884. 
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who “did not count their lives dear uito 
themselves,” so that they might be the 
means of saving souls, even in India. 
Two years before Carey's settlement 
at Serampore, the German missionary, 
Schwartz, had died at Tanjore, after 
forty-eight years’ devoted labour in 
Southern India. Even before Schwartz 
had landed at Tranquebar, Zievenbalg 
and others had laboured and suttered in 
the same city, and Schultze had found 
many converts in Madras. None the 
less is it true that a new cra of Christian 
enterprise was opened by Carey and his 
coadjutors. The churches received anew 
“ baptism of the Spirit” under the in- 
fluence of their teaching and example. 

The work of the Lord has been carrie . 
on, since their day, by an ever-increasing 
number of agencies, and with constantly 
multiplying indications and proofs of 
success. Let us be thankful that we may 
all participate in that work. In the joy 
of its issues we may all secure our share. 
“Surely,” to use the words of Carey 
himself, “a crown of rejoicing like this is 
worth aspiring to. Surely it is worth 
while to lay ourselves out with all our 
might in promoting the cause and king- 
dom of Christ.” 

WILLIAM HEATON. 
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I. 


ENGLISH NURTURE: HOME, SCHOOL, AND 
UNIVERSITY. 


{x the south-western corner of Kent, 
just below the confluence of the Med- 
way and the Eden, nestles in an ever ver- 
dant valley the ancient and picturesque 
village of Penshurst. Never docs a 
summer day pass but some visitor comes 
hither, as a pilgrim in the old days to a 
famous shrine, to see the secluded birth- 
place and home of the historic Sidneys. 
In Penshurst church are to be scen a 
grim effigy in stone of old Stephen de 
Penchester, a brass in memory of a 
Bullen, and marble monuments to Dud- 
leys, Sidneys, and Shelleys of bygone 
days. In Penshurst Park the pilgrim 
may watch the browsing deer, and as he 
rests beneath a spreading oak may fancy 
it to be the offspring of— 


“ This taller tree, of which a nut was set 
At his great birth, where all tho Muses met.” 


In Penshurst Place, entered by a Tudor 
gateway reared by Sir William Sidney, 
—to whom, in reward of faithful service 
to the eighth Henry and his youthful 
successor, this estate was granted by the 
Crown,—in Penshurst Place may be scen a 
grand old hall dating from the Planta- 
genet period, apartments with mementoes 
of Queen Elizabeth, and long low rooms 
hung with portraits of the successive 
occupants of this old Kentish home. In 
these picture galleries are no portraits so 
interesting as those which represent the 
features of the true hero of Penshurst, 
Sir Philip Sidney. One depicts him as 
a slender youth of sixteen, with his 
brother Robert by his side,—both being 
attired in the singular costume of the 
period. The other picture portrays him 


as he was at twenty-three; the figure is 
handsome, the face open, thoughtful and 
gentle, the hair dark amber, the carriage 
aud demeanour strikingly dignified and 
graceful. 

Sir William Sidney had been succeeded 
by his son, Sir Henry, who married 
Lady Mary Dudley, daughter of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and who made 
his home in this charming Kentish 
retreat. The firstborn of this marriage 
here saw the light on the 29th of 
November, 1554, a few months before 
Queen Mary had come to the throne of 
England, ‘The usurpation of Lady Jane 
Grey brought her kindred into danger 
and disfavour, and the Duke of North- 
umberland and others were put to death. 
It is said that Philip of Spain interceded 
for the survivors of the family, and that 
in gratitude for this kindness, Sir Henry 
Sidney and his wife Lady Mary gave 
the name of Philip to their infant son. 

The accession of Elizabeth, upon the 
death of her sister in 1558, gave to many 
Protestant nobles and gentlemen the 
opportunity for service and distinction. 
Sir Henry Sidney enjoyed the Queen's 
confidence, and was promoted to pesitions 
of responsibility and honour. He became 
successively Lord President of Wales 
and Lord Justice of Ircland, and in beth 
offices rendered good service to his 
sovereign and to his country, asa just 
ruler, a wise administrator, and in Ire- 
land a valiant and fearless soldier. 

Young Philip passed his childhecd in 
the halls and among the woods anid 
meadows of Penshurst, receiving year 
by year those impressions from rural 
scenery and forming that love for natare, 
the fruit of which was to appear in his 
Arcadia and in the songs and sonnets 
of his riper years. If his circumstances 
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were favourable to the growth of a poet’s 
mind, the influences otf home were such 
as to mould a pure, honourable, and truly 
Christian character. All that we know 
of his father and his mother convinces 
us that they did their duty wiscly, 
thoughtfully, and prayerfully, and that 
they trained their youthful son -for an 
upright and unselfish course of life. 

When about ten, Philip was sent 
to school at Shrewsbury. His father 
being at this time Lord President of 
Wales, resided for the most part at Lud- 
low Castle, and probably chose Shrews- 
bury as near and accessible. Here the 
boy laid the foundation of his scholar- 
ship. 

A letter is extant written by Sir 
Henry Sidney to his boy at Shrewsbury, 
then about twelve years of age. This 
letter is one of the most high-minded 
and judicious a father ever wrote to his 
son, and gives us a pleasing insight into 
the family life which, there is reason to 
believe, was not infrequent in the higher 

typeof English families in the sixteenth 
century. The statesman gives his boy 
this grave and memorable advice :— 

“Let your first action be the lifting up 
of your mind to Almighty God, by hearty 
prayer; and feelingly digest the words 
you speak in prayer, with continual 
meditation and thinking of Him to whom 
you pray, and of the matter for which 
you pray. And use this as an ordinary 
act, and at an ordinary hour; whereby 
the time itself shall put you in remem- 
brance to do that which you are accus- 
tomed to do in that time. Apply your 
study to such hours asyonr discreet master 
doth assign you, earnestly. . .. Mark the 
sense and matter of that you read as 

well as the words. . . . Be humble and 
obedient to your master. ... Be conr- 
tevus of gesture and affable to all men. 
... Let never oath be heard to come 
ont of your mouth, nor word of ribaldry. 

“Think upon every word that you will 
speak before you utter it, and remember 
how nature has ramparted up, as it were, 
the tongue with tecth, lips, yea and hair 
without the lips, and all betokening reins 


( 


or bridles for the loose use of that mem- 
ber. Above all things, tell no untruth, 
no, not in trifles—the custom of it is 
naught. And let it not satisfy you that, 
for a time, the hearers take it for truth; 
for after it will be known as it is, to 
your shame ; for there cannot be a greater 
reproach to a gentleman than to bo ac- 
counted a har. Study and endeavour 
yourself to be virtuously occupied; so 
shall you make such a habit of well- 
doing in you that you shall not know 
how to do evil, though you would.” He 
signs himself, “ Your loving father, so 
long as you live in the fear of God.” 
The Lady Mary adds a postscript which 
gives a most attractive view of her both 
as wifo and mother: she recommends 
her son to follow his father’s wise, 
learned, and requisite precepts, with a 
diligent, humble, and thankful mind: 
and concludes, “ I first bless you with my 
desire to God to plant in you His grace; 
and secondarily warn you to have always 
before the eyes of your mind these ex- 
cellent councils of my lord your dear 
father, and that you fail not continually, 
once in four or five days, to read them 
over. ... Farewell, my little Philip, 
and once again, the Lord bless you!” 
The admonitions of the experienced and 
pious statesman were not lost upon 
young Philip; whilst his schoolmaster’s 
care was well rewarded, for already the 
boy was writing home letters in both 
the French and Latin languages. 

In those times it was usual to enter 
tho university at an earlier ago than at 
present, so that thero is nothing remark- 
able in Philip Sidney’s entering Christ 
Church, Oxford, at the ageoffourteen. His 
uncle, the Earl of Leicester, Elizabeth’s 
favourite, was at this time chancellor of 
the university, so that it is evident that 
young Sidney’s career at Oxford was 
under the most favourable auspices. 

Amongst Philip Sidney’s acquaint- 
ances at this period of his lifo was his 
father’s friend, Cecil, afterwards Lord 
Burleigh, Secretary of State, and then 
and for many years afterwards, tho 
most trusted and influential councillor of 
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the Queen. Philip corresponded with 
the minister, writing to him in terms of 
due respect. He also visited the family 
at Hampton Court, and made a very 
favourable impression upon so great a 
judge of character as Cecil. Writing to 
the Lord Deputy,—away in Ireland,— 
the Secretary says :—“ Your Philip is 
here, in whom I take more comfort than 
I do openly utter, for avoiding of wrong 
interpretation. He is worthy to be 
loved, and so I do love him as though 
ho were mine own.” Sir Henry would 
have liked his son to have married Cecil's 
daughter, Anno, but the girl’s father had 
more ambitious views, and matched her 
with the great and wealthy Earl of 
Oxford. 

Thero seems some reason to believe 
that Philip went from Oxford to Cam- 
bridge, and continued his studies in 
that university. Here he made some 
highly prized and valuable friendships. 
During his university career, Philip 
Sidney acquired a large measure of 
classical learning. According to Fuller, 
“such was his appetite for learning that 
he could never be fed fast enough there- 
with, and so quick and strong his di- 
gestion, that he soon turned it into 
wholesome nourishment, and thrived 
healthfully thereon.” 


II. 


THE EDUCATION OF TRAVEL: IN FRANCE, 
GERMANY, AND ITALY. 


In his eighteenth year Philip Sidney 
completed his university studies, and 
set out upon his travels, to learn wisdom 
in the wider university of the world. At 
an age when our public school boys are 

ct in the sixth form, Sidney had finished 
his university curriculum, and was com- 
mencing “the grand tour.” This is 
certainly proof both of his proficiency 
in his studies, and of the confidence 
placed in him by his wise father. It 
was by means of residence in the courts, 
the camps, the cities of Europe that his 
education was to be carried forward. 


“ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wit.” 


Before he returned he had seen much 
of the world, had formed many valuable 
friendships, and had acquired several of 
the European languages. 

Carrying with him a letter of intro- 
duction to Walsingham, the ambassador 
at the French court, Philip first pro- 
ceeded in the suite of the Earl of Lincoln 
to Paris. Here he was cordially re- 
ceived by the King, Charles IX.,and made 
a gentleman of his bedchamber. The 
highest socicty—such as it was—was 
open to him, and he became a spectator 
of tho revels and jousts, the polished 
manners, the luxurious hibits, the inces- 
sant gaicties of tho brilliant court of 
France. His was not a nature to be 
carried away by a dazzling exterior, and 
he soon found that beneath the surface 
were evil passions and practices to which 
he had hitherto been a stranger,—envy, 
hatred, intrigue, harlotry, treason, and 
assassination. 

It happened that Sidney’s visit to 
Paris occurred at a time of political 
activity and excitement, and that ho 
was witness to the foulest deed which 
stains the annals of France. The con- 
flict between Rome and the Reformation 
or Huguenot party now reached its 
climax, and it 18 clear that the young 
Englishman now learned lessons which 
gave a bias to the thoughts and plans of 
after years. Catherine de Medici, the 
queen-mother, a clever, but base and 
unscrupulous woman, had long been, 
and was yet for years to be, the evil 
genius of France. Her son was a mere 
tool in her hands, and she was the toul 
of Rome. Countenanced by the King 
and his mother, the Papal faction, headed 
by Guise, were plotting against their 
Protestant fellow-countrymen worse mis- 
chief than they had already wrougitt, 
and before Sidney left the metropolis, 
he was to see their plot carried out into 
action. 


But just now, “all went merry as a. 


marriage-bell.” Lincoln, in whose suita 
Philip had come over, had been sent ty 
negotiate in the matter of the projected 
marriage between the English quecx 
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and the Duc d’Alencon, a lad of half her 
age. It is impossible to say how far 
Elizabeth was in earnest in these and 
similar negotiations. At the same time 
the French king and his family and 
ministers professed to desire a reconcilia- 
tion with the Huguenot party. They 
yearned in heart—so they gave them to 
understand—over those whom they had 
persecuted, and whose destruction they 
were devising. Strife should be banished, 
and peace and goodwill should return to 
France. Henry of Navarre should marry 
the Princess Margaret, and did, though 
the bride was silent at the altar, and 
her royal brother assisted her to nod her 
heal. The Huguenot leaders were 
gathered together in the metropolis; 
and their presence was celebrated by 
gay assemblies and princely entertain- 
ments. 

Such was the conjuncture chosen for 
the awful massacre of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, which took place on the 24th of 
Angust, 1572. On that day thousands 
of the Huguenots in Paris, and tens of 
thousands in the provinces, fell victims to 
the cold-blooded and atrocious treachery 
of the lords and priests of France, acting 
undoubtedly at tho instigation and with 
the approval of the Roman See. 

Sidney was safe in the houso of the 
English ambassador, but what he then 
saw and heard must have been indelibly 
impressed upon his memory, and have 
opened his eyes to tho principles and 
tactics of Rome, and have confirmed 
him in the hatred of bigotry and oppres- 
sion, and in his attachment to England 
as the chief Power which was able to 
resist the encroachments and the des- 

potism of Rome, and to sccure the 
liberties of Europe. 

Whilst in Paris Sidney made the 
acquaintance of the celebrated Hugue- 
not, Philip de Mornay, Count of Plessis, 
afterwards famous as a diplomatist, a 
soldier, and theologian, and in all these 
departments of activity a champion of 
the Protestant cause. He was at that 
time a young man, being only about five 
years Philip’s senior. They remained 


friends as long as Sidney lived, and the 
young Englishman translated for the 
benefit of his countrymen part of Mor- 
nays Treatise on the Trueness of the 
Christian Religion. 

It is significant as to Sidney’s character 
and religious principles that he should 
form an intimacy with such a man as De 
Mornay, and that he should subsequently 
undertake the labour of introducing his 
very remarkable book to the English 
public. Golding, who completed the 
translation begun by Sidney, having inthe 
Dedication spoken of his tellow-worker’s 
“rare virtue, valour, and courtesy, as 
matched with equal love and care of the 
true Christian Religion,” explains that 
Sidney had proceeded certain chapters 
therein, and had desisted only when 
called to what he deemed “a higher 
kind of service towards God and his 
Prince.” The book itself is of an argu- 
mentative and scholastic character, and 
aims at establishing first the great 
truths of natural religion, the existence 
of God, and the immortality of the soul, 
and then the truth and reasonableness 
of the fundamental truths of Divine 
Revelation. It shows that Sidney was 
in full sympathy with the great doctrines 
of the Gospel. They formed tho basis 
of his character. 

From Paris Sidney procceded to 
Frankfort, where he lodged with the 
famous printer, Wechel. Here, as every- 
where, he made friends with men of 
mark. Among these was Hubert Lan- 
guet, at this time a man fifty-four 
years of ago, and the most prominent 
diplomatist of the Reformation party. 
In early life Languet had become a 
Protestant from conviction, and had 
devoted his fine powers, his learning, 
and his consummate skill in politics, 
to the advancement of the cause of 
religious freedom. More than twenty 
years before this time he had lived on 
terms of the closest intimacy with tho 
pure-minded and elegant Melanchthon, 
and he reckoned among his intimate 
friends men so illustrious as Gustavus 1. 
of Sweden, and William I. of Orange. 
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It is testimony to Sidney’s character 
that, when a youth of cightecen, he 
should win the confidence and friendship 
of a diplomatist like Languet, a man of 
established European reputation, The 
friends travelled together, and when 
separated frequently corresponded. Some 
parts of this correspondence have been 
discovered and published, and give us 
some insight into Sidney’s character as 
estimated by a man of the world of high 
character and acute discrimination. 

“It is not your faults,” writes the 
wary diplomatist to his youthful friend, 
“which give me matter for advice, but 
‘hid good qualities, which will soon, I 
1ope, be so conspicuous that men will 
take notice of what you do and say; and 
therefore you will have to bo careful in 
whose presence you talk about your 
affairs at home ; youare mistaken if you 
think that goodness will silence envy,— 
nothing excites it so much.” Of the 
study of history, Languct writes: “ Your 
own inclination carries you toit, and you 
have made great progress in it.” One 
of Languet’s lctters contains at once a 
eulogium upon Philip’s Latin style, and 
a warm tribute to his character. ‘ Your 
letter,” he says, “contains such evidence 
of your attachment to me, and is written 
with such elegance and ability, that it 
would easily have porsuaded mo to love 
and admire you, even if the sweetness 
of your character, your thoughtfulness, 
and the extent of your knowledge, far 
beyond your years, had not effected that 
already.” 

Philip was duly gratcful to his mentor 
for his kindly interest and judicious 
counsels. In the third book of the 
Arcadia he took occasion to acknowledge 
his debt, and to testify to the hich 
Christian influence exercised over him 

by Languct: 


“The song I sang old Languet had me taught, 
Languet, the shepherd’s best swift Ister knew, 
For clerkly reed, und hating what is naught, 
For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as 

truo: 
With his sweet skill my skilless youth he drew, 
To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits. 


He said, the music best those powers pleas’d, 
Was jump concord between our wit and will; 
Where highest notes to godliness are rais’d, 
And lowest sink not down to jot of ill: 

With old true tales he wont mine ears to fill, 
How shepherds did of yore, how now they 


thrive, 
Spoiling their flock, or while ’twixt them they 
strive. 
* 2 + = 2 


He liked me, but pitied lustful youth: 

His good strong staff my slippery years upbore: 

He still hoped well, because 1 loved truth.” 

In Sidney’s letters to Languet are 
many passages which evince a truly 
religious mind, and especially reveal his 
deep interest in the progress of the 
Reformed faith, and his strong confidence 
in tho rule of a wise and merciful provi- 
dence. Thus, writing in the year 1574, 
when he was only twenty, he says :—“ I 
intreat you to look at the wounds from 
which the Church of God is now suf- 
fering, singly and separately, that you 
may not, by an accumulation of ills, be 
tempted to despair.” And in the same 
year, in another letter occurs the retlec- 
tion :—“ The Almighty is ordering Chris- 
tendom with a wonderful Providence in 
these our days.” 

Languet having business at Vienna, 
Sidney bore him company hither. In 
this city he had the opportunity of en- 
larging his knowledgo of “men and 
things” at the Empcror’s court. He 
pursued his studies, and acquired mental 
discipline and furniture, whilst Languet 
opened up to him the intricacies of 
European politics, and confirmed him in 
Christian faith and virtue. 

From Vienna Sidney proceeded to 
Italy, where he spent the greater part of 
a year, chicfly, it seems, in the cities of 
Venice, Genoa, and Padua. Venice was 
at this time the emporium of the nations, 
the home of luxury and art, the right 
royal “bride of the sca.” The young 
Englishman associated with the merchants 
and senators of the city. Writing to his 
friend Laneuct, he declared that he 
would rather have enjoyed one chat with 
him than “all the magnificent magnif- 
cences of these magnificocs!” More œn- 
genial, perhaps, was the society of men uf 
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letters, statesmen from other lands, and 
illustrious painters, whom he met in 
Venice. Titian was now a very old man; 
but Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese were 
at this time in Venice, and in the height 
of their fame. At Languct’s request, 
Sidney sat for his portrait to Paolo. It 
is not known whether this picture is in 
existence. It may have been this to 
which Languet referred in a criticism 
passed in one of his letters to his friend : 
“The painter has represented you sad 
and thoughtful. I should have been 
better pleased if your face had worn a 
more cheerful look when you sat for the 
painting.” 

The polished society of Italy, its 
works of art, its memorials of classic 
antiquity, must indeed have liberalized 
his education and improved his taste. 
But the mixture of Paganism and Popery 
which so singularly characterized the 
luxurious, cultivated, but ungodly society 
of some of the Italian cities, coupled with 
his memories of Paris, of Catherine de 
Medici, and of St. Bartholomew's Day, 
could not but have created upon his 
mind an impression most unfavourable 
to the policy and the plans of Rome, and 
have confirmed his attachment to Eng- 
land and to Protestantism. 

Sidney wished to visit Rome; but 
Languet, who dreaded the result of such 
4 Visit, even to principles of morality and 
relirion so fixed as his friend’s, exacted 
from him a promise to deny himself this 
pleasure. It seems that he was attracted 
by the strange, historical fascination of 
Constantinople; but he never fulfilled 
his wish to visit that city. 

During his absence from England, 
Sidney visited many parts of Europe, 
including Poland and Hungary. He rc- 
turned by way of Germany and the Ne- 
therlands. Wherever he went he learned 
much from his observations of men and 

of the state of the nations and the cities 
of the Continent, and much from his 
intercourse with distinguished statesmen 
and scholars. His character, accomplish- 
ments, and manners commended him to 
the notice and admiration, and in many 


cases, to the confidence and affection of 
the learned, the virtuous, and the great. 
He himself highly prized the regard and 
the intimacy of those of his fellow-men 
who were worthy of him. We gain a 
glimpse into the character from these 
words: “ Next to the worship of the 
Supreme Being, my chief felicity con- 
sists in cultivating the friendship of good 
men.” 

In May, 1575, Sidney returned to his 
native land, enriched by the experience 
of three years spent in travel. His health 
was established, his character was 
matured, his knowledge was enlarged, 
and he was in every respect fitted to 
take his proper place in the counsels of 
his sovereign and in the service of his 
country. 

III. 


THE COURTIER AND FAVOURITE OF THE 
QUEEN. 


At the time of Philip Sidney’s return 
to England, Elizabeth had been seven- 
teen years upon the throne. It was a 
time of domestic tranquillity and pros- 
perity, and of peace with foreign Powers. 
The Queen was honoured at home as tho 
intrepid and prudent sovereign ofa people 
who realized under her sway their unity 
and their power; she was feared, or, at 
all events, respected abroad for her own 
royal qualities, for the spirit and wealth 
of her people, and as the head of the 
Protestant interest in Europe. She had 
not yet definitely renounced all projects 
of marriage; the French prince had not 
ubandoned all hope that she might con- 
sent to be his spouse. The court of the 
Virgin Queen was bright and gay, and 
attractive, doubtless, to a very young 
man who had already whilst abroad seen 
much of capitals and kings’ palaces. 

But there was even more to attract 
one of Sidney’s tastes and habits in the 
literary life which was springing up in 
his country, and in the political and 
ecclesiastical problems which awaited 
solution. The Queen was courted by © 
the Huguenots of France, and by the 
Protestants of Germany and of the Low 
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Countries, and her sympathies were all 
on their side; whilst prudence and her 
duty to her island realm prevented her 
from carrying out every wish of her 
heart. Elizabeth’s most trusted council- 
lors were all of the Puritan party—Cecil, 
Leicester, and Walsingham being its 
acknowledged leaders. And these were 
the very men with whom Philip Sidney 
was most closely connected, and to whom, 
with his own father, ho owed his intro- 
duction to public life. 

It is easy, accordingly, to understand 
with what interest the young gentleman, 
just returned from his three years’ tour, 
entered upon the new phase of life which 
opened up before him at the court of 
Elizabeth. Her presence was that of a 
queen. Her counsellors were wise, and 
her courtiers were gay. Her heart’s 
delight was in the sagacious statesman- 
ship of her ministers, and in the assiduous 
flattery of her attendants. Gentlemen 
who were young, handsome, learned, and 
accomplished, were welcome at her court, 
always on the condition that they were 
her devoted admirers, and were not slack 
or too nice in their adulation. The 
Earl of Leicester, the reigning favourite, 
assured his nephew the best possible 
introduction to the charmed circle. His 
sovereign welcomed him as a most ac- 
ceptable addition to the chivalrous band 
of her admirers and courtiers. She 
deigned to call him “my Philip,”—it is 
said in contrast to the Spanish king. 
Philip’s handsome face and figure, his 
ready and honied speech, his intimate 
acquaintance with foreign lands and 
tongues, his elegant manners, his poetical 
gifts, his knightly prowess—all combined 
to make him a favourite with the monarch, 
and with the lords and ladies of her 
court. He would have been more than 
man had he not been sensible of the 
enchantment of the society to which 
he was admitted. It is to the young 
man’s credit, that, surrounded by tempta- 
tions which corrupted many, he main- 
tained the character not only of an 
honourable and blameless gentleman, 
but of a consistent Christian. 


It was in this year (1575) that Leicester, 
the Queen’s favourite, entertained his 
royal mistress at Kenilworth. Tha: 
noble seat—now so picturesque a ruin— 
was then the scene of magnificent hos- 
pitality and of memorable pageantries. 
This entertainment must have been the 
occasion of bringing Sidney into grow- 
ing favour with the Queen, and with 
the courtly throng of his uncle’s guests. 
Some time afterwards, a visit of Elizabeth 
to the same nobleman at Wanstead 
furnished Philip Sidney with an oppor- 
tunity of exercising his literary power 
in a manner distinctive of the time. 
He wrote for her entertainment a con- 
pee entitled “The Masque of the 

ay Lady,” which was acted before the 
Queen. It is written in the stilted, 
affected style so prevalent in those days, 
but yet so ingeniously as slily to satirize 
the very method adopted. 

Philip Sidney, with other courtiers, 
accompanied the Queen upon her “ pr- 
gresses,’ as her expeditions to her nobles 
seats and to the great cities of her realm 
were termed. On these expeditions he 
appears to have enjoyed the society of 
his mother and his sister. Elizabeth 
insisted upon the attendance at court of 
Lady Sidney, acting in this with selfish 
unkindness. The lady had good reason 
for being excused : her family was im- 
poverished in the service of the parsimo- 
nious sovereign, and she herself was dis- 
figured by the traces of small-pox which 
she had caught in nursing her royal 
mistress through the same disease. 

At this period of Sidney’s life, he 
became acquainted with the good Earl 
of Essex. Living in London, at his 
father’s house, by Paul’s Wharf, Philip 
was diligent in attendance, not only at 
the palace of his sovereign, but at the 
earl’s mansion. Here he formed an at- 
tachment to Essex’s daughter, Penel«re 
Devereux, an attachment to which refet- 
ence must be made later on. 

Sir Henry Sidney was at this time 
carrying on the Queen’s Government it 
Ireland ; under what difficulties and dis- 
couragements not there only, but at the 
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English court, is a well-known matter 
of history. Philip paid a visit to his 
father in the sister-island, a visit which 
was the occasion of an amusing letter 
from Hubert Languet, still extant, which 
gives us an insight into the notions 
entertained at that time by an intelligent 
and well-informed man of tho world, 
regarding the remoter parts of our 
islands. Languet deprecated the jour- 
ney, because of the dangers to which, 
especially in the unhealthy autumn, his 
protégé would be exposed, in crossing 
the rugged mountains of Wales, and the 
stormy Irish Channel. He however con- 
soles himself in the prospect of his 
frend’s peril, by asking him to procure 
specimens of the remarkable birds be- 
lieved to grow upon the trees of the 
Emerald Isle,—the barnacle geese of the 
fables ! 

While Sidney was absent in Ire- 
land the Earl of Essex died. It is 
recorded that the dying man longed 
for his young friend’s return, and, two 
days before his death, exclaimed : ‘ Oh! 
that good gentleman! Have me com- 
mended untohim! And tell him, I sent 
him nothing, but I wish him well—so 
well that, if God do move their hearts, I 
wish that he might match with my 
daughter. I call him son; he is so wise, 
virtuous, and godly. If he go on in the 
course he hath begun, he will be as 
famous and worthy a gentleman as ever 


England bred.” 
IV. 


DIPLOMATIST AND STATESMAN. 


Sidney’s precocious ability and the con- 
fidence in which ho was held by the Queen 
and her ministers, appears from the fact 
that when he. was but twenty-two, he 
was employed as an envoy to foreign 
courts. It may have been partly owing 
to his familiarity with the continent of 
Europe and with its languages, but it 
must also have been on account of his 
evident political capacity, that, in 1577, 
he was sent with messages of condolence 
from the English sovereign to Rudolph, 
the new emperor, and to the Count 


Palatine, each of whom had been bereaved 
of his father. This honourable embas- 
sage he carried out in great pomp and 
dignity. A retinue of gentlemen was 
appointed to attend him. His errand, 
however, was not merely one of com- 
pliment and ceremony. He was com- 
missioned to observe tho signs of the 
times generally, and especially to dis- 
cover the bent of the new Emperor's 


mind. As representing the Protestant 


Queen, he was to use his influence to 
compose the differences and to consoli- 
date the power of those German princes 
who adhered to the Reformation. 

Having fulfilled his mission at Prague 
and at Heidelberg, Sidney returned by 
way of Holland, in order to congratulate 
—in the Queen’s name—the Prince and 
Princess of Orange on the birth of a 
son. During this visit, he made a most 
favourable impression upon the mind of 
the great Stadtholder, William the 
Silent. Fulk Greville, afterwards Lord 
Brooke, who accompanied his friend 
upon this journey, tells us that the dis- 
tinguished statesman and soldier wished 
him to say to Elizabeth, from himself, 
“that if he could judge, Her Majesty had 
one of the ripest and greatest counsellors 
of estate in Sir P. Sidney that at this day 
lived in Europe; to the trial of which 
he was pleased to leave his own credit 
engaged, until Her Majesty might please 
to employ this gentleman either amongst 
her friends or enemies.” These words 
were not repeated to Elizabeth, but, 
coming from sucha man as William, they 
were worth much. It is noticeable that 
avery different man, Don John of 
Austria, at that time Governor of the 
Netherlands, although at first prejudiced 
against Sidney, as a Protestant and 
an Englishman, was constrained after 
making his acquaintance to do justice 
to his brilliant powers and accomplish- 
ments, 

To the same effect was the testimony 
of Walsingham, who rejoiced Sir Henry 
Sidney’s heart by writing to him of his 
gon, upon his return from his responsible 
and delicate mission :— There hath not 
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been any gentleman, these many years, 
who hath gone through so honourable a 
charge with as great commendation as 
he.” Walsingham afterwards made the 
remarkable admission, Lord Brooke tells 
us, that “his Philip did so far over- 
shoot him in his own bow, as those 
friends who at first were his for this 
secretary's sake, within a while became 
so fully owned and possessed by Sir P., 
as now he held them at the second hand, 
by his son-in-law’s native courtesy.” 

Philip Sidney was a good son, and 
the year after his diplomatic journey 
he had an opportunity of proving his 
filial piety. Sir Henry was at this time 
in great perplexity concerning the 
affairs of Ireland, which were com- 
mitted to his care. He had cause to 
complain of the Queen’s treatment of 
him, and fell for a time into disfavour 
on account of his just request for 
the support which she withheld. In 
this crisis, Philip gave himself in good 
earnest to the advocacy of his father’s 
rightcous cause. He drew up a defence 
of Sir Henry’s Irish administration 
against the charges and insinuations of 
his court enemies, a defence which was 
admitted to be a thorough vindication. 
Still, Sir Henry’s difticulties so affected 
his health, spirits, and fortune, that he 
resigned his Irish office, and retained 
only the Presidency of the Principality. 

Philip’s much loved sister, Mary, had 
during his absence abroad, married the 
Earl of Pembroke, one of the great nobles 
of England. At Wilton, the Earl’s seat, 
Philip passed many happy days in his 
sister's congenial society, and found the 
change a welcome one from the gaieties 
and intrigues of court to the charms of 
nature, and the peaceful jovs of domestic 
lite. Aubrey informs us that Sidney 
“was much at Wilton. ... My great- 
uncle remembered him, and said that he 
was wont to take his table-book out of his 
pocket, and write down his notions as 
they came into his head, when he was 
writing his Arcadia.” The brother and 
sister united im several literary under- 
takings. 


Towards his brother Robert, Philip 
Sidney acted the part of instructor and 
counsellor. He wrote to him when 
abroad in terms of affectionate interest; 
he offered him the aid of his purse; he 
advised him as to his studies ; he advised 
him as to the best way of rendering travel 
a means of true education. 

The young courtier continued a favour- 
ite with the Queen. He held the office 
of cup-bearer; he enjoyed a small sine 
cure in Wales. His New-Year's gifts 
were graciously accepted by his sove- 
reign. Sundry ounces of plate wer 
presented in return; he even received 
a lock of the “Great Eliza’s” hair!— 
a favour which he acknowledged in 
courtier-like and complimentary verses. 
He was employed to entertain foreign 
princes and other distinguished per- 
sonages during visits to England. He 
took his part in the tilts and tourncys 
in which the court found pleasure. 

It is with reference to such courtly 
sports that his friend Edmund Spenser 
praises Sidney under the namo of A» 
trophel : 

“ His sports were fair, his jorance innocent, 
Sweet without sour, and honey without gall: 
And he himself seemed made for merrimet, 
Merrily masqueing both in bower ani hail 

There was no pleasure nor delightful play, 

When Astrophel so ever was away.” 

Philip's court - life was not always 
prosperous. On one occasion he had a 
quarrel with Vere, Earl of Oxford, wno 
was the leader of the French party that 
favoured the proposed marriage of Eliza- 
beth with Anjou. On this occasion the 
Queen herself interposed to prevent 3 
duel; but Sidney told her with spirit 
that Vere was “no lord over him.” and 
reminded his royal mistress that her 
father had ever protected the gentry 
against the encroachments of the nobles. 

But the intrepid young favourite bad 
to deliver a thrust nearer home. As 
champion of the Protestant and patrone 
cause, he undertook to do what no one 
beside would venture—to expostulate 
with the Queen, who seemed at this 
period (1579-1580) to incline towank 
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the projected French marriage. He 
wrote a letter, deferential in tone, but 
bold and faithful in substance, setting 
forth the objections to the proposed 
alliance. It was a letter such as few 
sovereigns, and especially sovereigns of 
Elizabeth’s mould, have ever received ; 
Sidney told her plainly that her strength 
lay in the Protestantism of the country, 
and pointed out the certain disadvantages 
and probable dangers of a French con- 
nection. ‘The Queen acted upon the ad- 
vice of her servant, but was displeased 
with him for tendering it. The incident 
led to Sidney’s temporary retirement 
from court, and to the devotion of his 


energies for a while to literary pursuits. 


V. 
SCHOLAR, POET, AND PATRON. 


The pursuit and pleasures of literature 
had great charms for Philip Sidney. 
Spare hours snatched from the busy life 
of the court, and from the avocations of 
the diplomatist when he was travelling, 
were given to reading and to composition. 
There is evidence that he was a diligent 
and appreciative student of the chief 
classic authors, that he was well ac- 
quainted with the romantic and also 
the Protestant devotional litcrature of 
France, Italy, and Spain, and that he 
felt a keen interest in the progress of 
English poetry. Many original works 
and reprints were dedicated to him, as 
to a patron of the muses. Beyond his 
means he was a rewarder of literary 
merit; and it was his delight to intro- 
duce men of learning and of genius to 
noble and generous patrons. The poet 
Spenser owed to Sidney’s appreciation 
and friendship his introduction to the 
Elizabethan court, and his promotion to 
civil employment. Among those who in- 
scribed their compositions to the accom- 
plished and fascinating young courtier, 
were authors who wrote in foreign lan- 
suages, writers on the military art, and 
cultivators of belles lettres ; their language 
was in some cases so extravagant in 
flattery thatit is hard tu believe it sincere. 


Of his own compositions Philip Sidney 
thought but meanly. In the Dedication 
he calls the Arcadia “this idle work 
of mine, which I fear, like the spider’s 
web, will be thought fitter to be swept 
away.” On his death-bed indeed he 
requested that the work might be 
destroyed,—a request which could not 
be complied with. The Arcadia has 
been very differently estimated. Milton 
termed it “a vain, amatorious poem.” ; 
Young has characterized it as “tho 
charm of ages”; Cowper has, in virtue 
of its style, denominated its author 
“warbler of poetic prose”; Walpole 
deemed it “too tedious even for a love- 
sick virgin to peruse.” It is only fair 
to remember that this romance is the 
first specimen of rcadable English prose, 
that Bacon and Shakespeare, Hooker and 
Spenser had not yet written, and that 
Sidney had to work out a style for 
himself. The language is stilted and 
pedantic, as was the fashion of the time. 
The plot is involved, but has some in- 
teresting episodes. ‘The scenery and the 
literary machinery are unnatural; tho 
author tries to combine the pastoral 
simplicity of the classic idyll and celo- 
gue with the mediwval romance. The 
sunny, leafy glades of the central 
Peloponnesus are depicted with the 
enthusiasm of a true Jover of nature; 
while the knightly valour and enter- 
prise of princes are described with the 
feeling of a chivalrous courtier. Occa- 
sional reflections reveal the insight of 
the politician. Princes in disguise woo 
royal maidens amid Arcadian groves, and 
distinguish themselves by the most won- 
derful adventures, feats of prowess, and 
proofs of constancy and devotion. Still 
the unreality of the whole story, and 
the tedious length to which it extends, 
deprive the work of deep interest. 

A finer and worthier book is the 
Apology for Poctry, an eloquent and 
well-reasoned piece of criticism, and a 
noble contribution to English literature. 
In defonding poetry Sidney was, as far as 
his own language was concerned, writing 
in faith; for no great poet, save Chaucer, 
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had then appeared in this country. The 
enthusiasm of tone and the magnificence 
of diction carry the reader along as upon 
the bosom of a swift and lordly stream. 

Two short extracts will serve to illus- 
trate Sidney’s prose style, and also to 
show how thoroughly he appreciated the 
Scriptures both as Revelation and as, in 
certain portions, poetry of the highest 
order. 

“May not I say that the holy David’s 
Psalms are a Divine pocm?... What else 
is the awaking his musical instruments? 
the often and free changing of persons ? 
He maketh you, as it were, see God 
coming in His majesty. His telling of 
the beasts’ joyfulness, and hills leaping, 
(is) but a heavenly poesy ; wherein almost 
he showeth himself a passionate lover of 
that unspeakable and everlasting beauty, 
to be seen by the eyes of the mind, only 
cleared by faith.” 

“Certainly, even our Saviour Christ 
could as well have given the moral com- 
mon-places of uncharitableness and 
humbleness, as the Divine narration of 
Dives and Lazarus: or of disobedience 
and mercy, as that heavenly discourse of 
the lost child and the gracious father; 
but that His through-searching wisdom 
knew the state of Dives burning in hell, 
and of Lazarus being in Abraham’s bosom, 
would more constantly (as it were) in- 
habit both the memory and judgment. 
Truly for myself, meseems I see before 
my eyes the lost child’s disdainful prodi- 
gality turned to envy a swine’s dinner.” 

Between the lines of this classic and 
poetic piece may be read appreciation of 
the place of the Holy Spirit as well as 
of the light of Christ. 

Sidney’s poetry was characterized by 
the quaint conceits and curious subtlety 
of thought and expression so frequently 
found in the Elizabethan writers. As 
a sonnettecr he was so esteemed that 
he was called by Sir Walter Raleigh 
“ The English Petrarch.” The chief col- 
lection of his sonnets is designated 
“Astrophel and Stella.” There is no 
doubt that by Stella is intended Penelope 
Devereux, whom Sidney had loved, but 


who was by her guardian married against 
her own wish to Lord Rich, a man of vul- 
gar and brutal disposition. It is the one 
flaw in the fair character of Sidney, that 
for a while he cherished for Stella, then 
wedded to another, admiration which he 
should have repressed at once, and that 
he gave vent to his contempt of the un- 
worthy husband in language of abuse. 
A severe conflict took place in the hearts 
of the lovers, and it is very honourable 
to both that the mutual passion they 
felt was hushed and quelled by the con- 
manding voice of duty and Christian 
principle. The series of sonnets closes 
with one of great beauty which shows that 
the poet has mastered his passion. His 
better nature has triumphed, his infatua- 
tion has passed away, and the outpourings 
of earthly love give place to strains of 
pure devotion and heavenly aspiration. 


“ Leave me, O love which reaches but to dust, 
And thon, my mind, aspire to higher things; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust; 
Whatever fades but fading pleasure brinzs. 
Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy 
might 
To that sweet yoke where lasting freedoms te, 
Which breaks the clouds, and opens furw 
the light 
That doth both shine, and give us sight 
to sec. 
O! take fast hold! let that light be thy 
guide 
In this small course which birth draws ov: 
to death, 
And think how evil becometh him to chide, 
Who seeketh Heaven, and comes of heavenly 
breath. 
Then farewell, world! thy uttermost I sv: 
Eternal Love! maintain thy life in me!” 


It was some years after this mental 
and spiritual conflict, viz., in 1583, that 
Sir Philip Sidney married Frances. 
daughter of his father’s friend, Sir F. 
Walsingham. In the same year he re- 
ceived from Elizabeth the honour ef 
Knighthood. 

Sidney and his sister, Mary Countess 
of Pembroke, undertook the very difi- 
cult task of versifying in English the 
Psalms of David. Sidney’s work wa 
confined to the first forty-three Psalms 
The attempt cannot be pronounced suc 
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cessful, but it is interesting as showing i 
the love of the Word of God on the part | 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen of the ` 
hichest station in the time of Queen ' 


VI. 
PATRIOT AND PROTESTANT. 


Elizabeth. Short specimens of Sidney’s 
work must suffice. The first is from 
Psalm xix. :— 
“The heavenly frame sets forth the fame 
Of Him that only thunders ; 
The firmament, so strangely bent, 
Shows His hand working wonders. 
Day unto day doth it display, 
Their course doth it acknowledge, 
And night to night succeeding right 
In darkness teach clear knowledge. 
“O law of His, how perfect ’tis! 
The very soul amending; 
Gud’s witness sure for age doth dure, 
Is simplest, wisdom lending. 
So let words sprung from my weak tongue 
And my hearts meditation, 
My saving Might, Lord, in Thy sight 
Receive good acceptation.” 


From Psalm xxxvi. :— 


“O Lord, how excellent a thing 
Thy mercy is which makcs mankind 
Trust in the shadow of Thy wing! 
Who shall in Thy house fatness find, 
And drink from out Thy pleasures’ spring 
Of pleasures, past the reach of mind. 


‘For why? the well of Life Thou art, 

And in Thy light shall we see light. 
O, then extend Thy loving heart 

To them that know Thee and Thy might; 
O, then Thy righteousness impart 

To them that be in soul upright.” 

If Sidney had devoted himself to 
letters, he must certainly have taken 
a high place. There is justice in tho 
opinion of his admiring frend Lord 
Brooke: ‘ If his purpose had been to 
leave his memory in books, I am con- 
fident, in the right use of logio, 
philosophy, history, and poetry, nay, 
even in the most ingenious of tho 
mechanical arts, he would have shown 
such traits of a searching and judicious 
spirit, as the professors of every faculty 
would have striven no less for him than 
the seven cities did to have Homer of 
their sept. But the truth is, his end 
was not writing, while he wrote, ... but 
to make himself and others, not in words 
or opinions, but in life and action, good 
aud great.” 


A man this who wanted, above all 
things, worthy work to do. Year after 
year Philip waited, hoping for a govern- 
ment, a command,—for any oftice that 
would employ his powers. After many 
entreaties, ho obtained the joint master- 
ship of the Ordnance, but found that to 
introduce reforms was to excite opposi- 
tion. He did, indeed, in 1581, and at a 
later time, serve in Parliament as knight 
of the shire for Kent, and was employed 
upon committees. Ho was once or twice 
sent upon unimportant embassages. But 
he felt bitterly that he was wasting his 
years in a courtier’s lifo, and even medi- 
tated retiring into the country. A heart 
so large, an intelligence so keen, a nature 
so energetic as Sidney’s could find scope 
only in some department of public life, 
civil or military. 

Despairing of finding worthy occupa- 
tion at home, and longing for new and 
funcy-firing enterprises, Sir Philip Sid- 
ney had for some time interested himself 
in those maritime projects which en- 
gaged, in Elizabeth’s reign, the energies 


of many of her most daring subjects, and 


the charm of which doubtless lay in 
their tendency to damage the commerce 
and to cripple the power of Spain. Long 
since he had received crown-grants ot 
undiscovered lands—cheap favours of the 
parsimonious Queen. At length he had 
seriously resolved upon a voyage to tho 
west, in which Sir Francis Drake was to 
be his colleague, in the joint command ot 
a large fleet. It seems that Drake was 
resolved, if possible, to obtain the sole 
command of the expedition. And it is 
certain that the Queen was averse to 
Sidney’s sailing for the Spanish main, 
for she sent for him, and had him brought 
back to court, when he was actually 
upon his way to the rendezvous at 
Plymouth. 

At this period tho great question 
awaiting decision in Europe was this: 
Was Protestantism to be preserved or 
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extirpated? Rome and Spain were 
leagued together for tho ruin of the 
Reformed cause. Philip IL. sat in his 
chamber in the dreary Escorial, penning 
despatches, reading the reports of his 
spies, sending out his envoys, number- 
ing his hosts, instructing his generals, 
putting his Armada on the stocks, lying, 
tempting, threatening, as might best 
serve his purposes. The Protestants of 
Europe seemed little able to withstand 
the seemingly irresistible power of tho 
Roman party, and the English Qucen 
was slow to commit hersclf and her 
people to the impending struggle. Yet 
reconciliation was impossible; the sword 
alone could decide the issue. The 
Netherlands were the battle-ticld upon 
which it appeared that the warfare must 
be waged. ‘Though a possession of Philip, 
the Low Countries were, generally 
speaking, Protestant to the heart’s core. 
Here, Alva had slain his tens of 
thousands, whom nothing could induce 
to submit to the spiritual tyranny of 
Rome, and to whom the sword and the 
stake were less terrible than the domi- 
nation of priest and pope. Here, at 
Delft, William of Nassau, the leader of 
the Protestant cause, had just fallen by 
the hand of tho assassin. To this land, 
Parma, a consummate general and strate- 
gist, was sent to conduct the warfare 
against the oppressed but not dis- 
heartened Reformers, bound to fight for 
faith and fatherland. 

This struggle was, in the view of 
Sidney and other like-minded English- 
men, the great strife of the time between 
light and darkness. ‘The battle of 
Lepanto in 1571 had checked the ad- 
vance of the Turks, whose power and 
victories had struck terror into the 
nations of Europe. And now interest 
was concentrated in the effort to roll 
back the tide of ecclesiastical domination 
and superstitious ignorance. Sidney 
loved the Biblo and tho religion which 
is based upon the Bible; the cause of 
Evangelical truth and freedom was 
dearer to his heart than aught else upon 
earth. He was a politician and a soldier, 


not for selfish ends of advancement, 
power, and fame; but in order to save 
the light of the Gospel from being 
quenched, and the liberties of Protestant 
Europe destroyed, by the craft of Rome 
and the force of Spain. Our hero and 
the best of his countrymen were con- 
vinced that the right place for England 
was on the side of liberty, and in the 
van of the fight. Sidney saw, in the 
encroachments and the Inquisition of 
Spain, “a confidence, rising out of the 
old age of superstitious fantasms, utterly 
to root out all seeds of human freedom.” 
Every one knew that the Low Countries 
were, in the view of the King of Spain, 
only the stepping-stone to a richer prize; 
his plans were unmasked a few years 
later, when his Invincible Armada sailed 
for the heretical shores of England. 
Far-secing politicians were of opinion 
that it was prudent and patriotic not to 
wait until continental allies should be 
vanquished, until it should be necessary 
to encounter single-handed the might of 
Spain. Better mect the foe on a distant 
ficld, than on the guardian shore, or 
before the sacred homestead. Still it is 
not surprising that the cautious Eliza- 
beth and her prudent counscllors hesi- 
tated before entering upon a conflict with 
the colossal might of Spain. It was not 
until 1585 that Elizabeth and her Council 
determined to send troops to the help ot 
the Low Countries. The Queen refused 
the proffered sovereignty, but agreed 
to furnish 5,000 foot and 1,000 horse, 
upon certain conditions, one of which 
was that she should hold the towns of 
Flushing and Brill, with the castle of 
Rammekens, as security for her charges. 
Now at last had come the golden 
opportunity of service which had tor 
years been cagerly desired by some 
of the bravest and noblest hearts m 
this realm of England. Sidney had 
learned during his travels to detest the 
policy and to dread the aims of Rome 
and her allies. To him the intelligence, 
the freedom, of Protestantism, were 
dearer than anything on earth. Now 
opened up before him a career worthy of 
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his genius and his piety, the long-sought 
path to action, and (as it proved) to 
death and deathless fame. 


VII. 
SOLDIER AND HERO. 


In compensation for the detention and 
disappointment above referred to, Eli- 
zabeth commissioned Sir Philip Sidney 
Governor of Flushing. She stood god- 
mother to his new-born daughter, and 
showed him every favour and encour- 
agement. Joyfully did the gallant 
knight, the Protestant patriot, prepare to 
join the expedition to Flanders, and to 
devote himself to the profession of arms, 
ina cause dear to his convictions and to 
his heart. Languet had, shortly before 
his death, urged his young friend to just 
such a career. Now that it opened up 
to him, there was a universal persuasion 
that he possessed every qualification for 
the post. In November, 1585, just as he 
was completing his thirty-first year, Sir 
Philip Sidney took leave of friends and 
home, and sailed for the wars, from 
whence he was never to return alive. 

Sidney’s brief administration and gene- 
ralship justified the confidence reposed 
in him. It had been augured that “of 
the qualifications of a commander, seve- 
rity would be the one in which he would 
prove deficient.” But he found other 
means than severity of securing the al- 
leriance and attachment of his troops. 
Officers of his own rank found in him 
a companion, counsellor, and friend. 

The chief exploit performed by Sidney 
in this war was the capture of Axel, 
which, under his leadership, was skil- 
fully, daringly, and successfully accom- 
plished. In fact this achievement scems 
at once to have established Sidney’s 
reputation for generalship. 

The battle of Zutphen, fought on 
October 7th, 1586, is famous in English 
history only as the occasion of Sidney’s 
death. It was an attempt on the part 
of the English to intercept a large supply 
of provisions which was being taken into 
the besieged town. Tho affair was a 


mistake in strategy, and proved to the 
English a disastrous failure; but the 
failure was more brilliant than many a 
victory. A few hundred English found 
themselves face to face with three 
thousand of the encmy. There being 
among them a large proportion of 
gentlemen, they felt it a shame to retire, 
and charged again and again. It wasa 
simple display of chivalrous bravery,—as © 
was said of the charge of Balaclava, three 
centuries later, “ magnificent, but not 
war!” Inthe third charge, Sir Philip, 
mounted upon a second horse, was shot 
by a bullet in the left thigh, just where 
the leg should have been protected by 
the cuisses, which in emulation of a 
comrade in arms, he had before the fight 
unwisely flung aside. It was whilst he 
was quitting the field for the entrench- 
ments, that the memorable incident 
occurred, with which Sidney’s name 
will never cease to be associated. Thirsty 
with excess of bleeding, he called for 
water. This was brought to him, but 
just as he was putting the bottle to his 
mouth, he saw a poor wounded soldier 
carried by, who cast his dying eyes 
towards the precious draught. Per- 
ceiving this, Sir Philip withdrew his lips 
from the bottle, and handed it to the 
soldier, with the words: “ Thy necessity 
is yet greater than mine!” 

In these words spake the conqueror of 
self, the true Christian knight. 


VIII. 


THE SWORD SHEATHED. THE WREATH OF 
IMMORTALITY. 


Sidney was mortally wounded. He 
was conveyed to Arnheim, where he 
lingered for more than three weeks. He 
was surrounded by those dearest to him, 
and his dying pains were soothed by 
the ministrations of love and friendship. 
His wife was there to nurse him. His 
brother received his last charge, which 
is recorded to have been in these words : 
“ Love my memory ; cherish my friends ; 
their faith to me may assure you they 
are honest. But above all, govern your 
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will and affections by the will and word 


of your Creator, in me beholding the 
end of this world with all her vanities.” 

Surgeons and physicians did their 
best, but to no purpose. His mind was 
set upon the Eternity which he felt was 
near. Ministers of religion attended his 
death-bed, with whom he conversed, es- 
pecially upon the future life. At Sidney’s 
request these learned Protestant divines 
stated for his consolation the arguments 
in favour of the immortality of the soul. 
He first listened to the surmises of 
heathen philosophers, guided by the dim 
light of human reason, and then to 
the glorious revelations and assurances 
offered in Holy Scripture. It is recorded 
that he with his own lips offered a prayer 
suited to his case, in which he asked his 
spiritual advisers and comforters to unite 
with him. His faith in Christ was 
strong and calm, and his last act was to 
raise his hands in the attitude of prayer, 
that those around his bed might know 
that ho was yielding his spirit in humble 
and fearless confidence into the keeping 
of his Saviour, God. 

Although the States desired to retain 
the body, and promised to erect over it 
a magnificent monument, the Queen of 
England and her Council decided that the 
corpse of so illustrious an Englishman 
should be interred with public honours in 
the Cathedral of St. Paul in London. 

Although Sidney’s life was short, it is 
not difficult to account for the regard in 
which he was held by his contemporaries, 
and for the position he has occupied in 
our national literature and history. He 
has always been decmed the very im- 
personation of Christian knighthood. 
Ilis presence, his courtly manners, his 
varied accomplishments, combined with 
his family connections and his popularity 
at Court, doubtless gave him great advan- 
tages. But the moral qualities of his 
nature, purified and elevated by Christian 
faith, made bim the hero of a generation 
which abounded in great men. 

He was indeed a poet, some of whose 


verses may rank with Spenser's. He 
was a writer of imaginative and ot 
critical prose not surpassed in originality, 
acuteness, and eloquence by any author 
of his time. He was a diplomatist 
whose conduct of public business did 
credit to the Court which employed bim. 
And he was a gallant soldier, who not 
only understood the theory of war, but 
proved himself in the field a master of 
the military art. 

But he was more than all this. 
Trained in a devout Puritan household, 
Philip Sidney by the grace of (rd 
imbibed the Christian spirit. Integrity, 
honour, unselfishness, were the elements 
of his daily life. Living at a period 
when a great conflict was being waged 
between mediseval superstition and tyr- 
anny on the one hand, and the rising 
spirit of Protestantism and religious 
liberty on the other, his whole nature 
was devoted to the cause of Scriptural 
religion, of enlightenment, of the Retor- 
mation. This was to Sidney no mere 
political contest. He loved his country 
and he revered his queen; but his pa- 
triotism was deepened by his conviction 
that it lay largely with England to roll 
back that tide of Roman error and oppree- 
sion which threatened to return and to 
overflow the nations. Deep in his heart 
was the love for the Word of God, for 
the faith of Christ, for a pure and 
Scriptural Church. His spiritual con- 
victions and feelings were tho secret 
forces of his outward life. And if his 
life was to the hearts of his countrymen 
the embodiment of Christian chivalry, 
his death was to those hearts the devo- 
tion of a martyr to the cause of Christian 
purity and freedom. Only thus can we 
account for what would otherwise seem 
the extravagant honour and affection 10 
which Sidney was held,—honour and 
affection well exemplified by the wish of 
Greville, Lord Brooke, who desired that 
it might be inscribed upon his tomb that 
he was the friend of Sir Philip Sidney. 


J. Raprorp Tuomson, M.A. 
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I. 
FARLY LIFE. 


THE village of Wilberfoss, near Stam- 
ford Bridge, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, had for many generations given 
its name to the holders of the mansion 
and estate. A branch of the family 
eventually settled at Beverley, afterwards 
at Hull, and engaged successfully in 
mercantile pursuits, while the elder stock 
decayed in position and fortune. A re- 

resentative of this younger branch, Wil- 
ian Wilberfoss, about the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, altered the spell- 
ing to WILBERFORCE; and thus the name 
originated which was hereafter to be 
inseparably connected with the annals 
of Christianity, and the triumphs of 
freedom. The second son of this William 
Wilberforce was named Robert; and his 
only son WıLLtam, the subject of the 
following sketch, was born at Hull, 
August 24, 1759. He was a delicate 
and puny child, precocious, sensitive, re- 
markably winning and affectionate. At 
the age of seven he entered the Hull 
Grammar School, under the care of 
Joseph Milner, afterwards the well-known 
Church historian, assisted by his younger 
brother Isaac, who was hereafter to have 
so great an influence on Wilberforce’s life. 
The chief reminiscence of the child’s 
school-days in Hull, is that he was fre- 
quently perched on a table to read or recite 
to his admiring teachers and schoolmates, 
“ because,” he would explain, with char- 
acteristic simplicity, “I was so little, 
that I could not otherwise have been 
seen.” The true reason was that his 
charming elocution led to this somewhat 
questionable exaltation, as a pattern to 
the rest of the scholars. 

But his school career at Hull was 
soon finished. Mr. Robert Wilberforce 
died when William was nine years old, 


and the lad was placed under the care 
of his father’s elder brother William, 
at Wimbledon, being sent to school near 
London. To his uncle’s household the 
child contracted a warm attachment, 
while deeper influences than he had 
known before took possession of his 
young life. His aunt, a frequent hearer 
of George Whitefield, was a woman of 
earnest and glowing piety, and the 
ardent soul of her nephew soon re- 
‘sponded to her affectionate appeals. He . 
became earnest and devout, a constant 
readdr of the Scriptures, and began to 
write letters on religious subjects. His 
grandfather, and even his mother, whose 
religion was of a cold and formal type, 
became alarmed, and at the age of twelve 
he was recalled to Hull, ‘almost heart- 
broken at the separation” from his 
uncle’s family. His aunt had remon- 
strated in vain. “Do not fear,” the 
mother satirically replied to Whitefield’s 
disciple; “if this is a work of grace, you 
know it cannot fail!” So the youth 
returned obediently home, still cherish- 
ing high purposes of devotedness to God. 

He was now sent to the Pocklington. 
grammar-school, where he remained un- 
til the age of seventeen. For a while 
his religious zeal appeared unquenched. 
Letters that he wrote from this school 
were placed in his hands long afterwards 
when he had become famous, with 3 
request that they might be published. 
Another letter is even more noticeable. 
It was addressed to the editor of a York 
paper, and was, said young Wilberforce 
to his schoolfellows, “ in condemnation of 
the odious traffic in human flesh.” The 
writer was but fourteen. The letter 
probably found its way to the editor's 
waste-basket; but it showed the forces, 
already at work in the lad’s mind, that 
were to lead in his mper years to mag- 
nificent results. 
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The master of the Pocklington school 
was learned, gentlemanly, discreet. No 
doubt he had received a hint not to let 
the studies of the place press too heavily 
on his brilliant and wealthy pupil, and 
above all, to divert his mind by company 
and recreation from an inconvenient and 
unfashionable seriousness. As a natural 
consequence, the religious earnestness of 
young William Wilberforce greatly de- 
clined. Without effort he distanced his 
school competitors, and so had abundant 
leisure to devote to society. The charm 
of his manners, and the sweetness of his 
voice, made him everywhere a welcome 
guest, and among the giddy youth who 
frequented the card-table and the ball- 
mom none was more popular than 
William Wilberforce. He left school, 
a good classic, an indifferent mathema- 

tician, fairly well read in general 
literature; and as to the rest, a young, 
amiable, polished worldling. 

At seventeen he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. It was, in many 
respects, the most perilous period of his 
career, His wise and excellent uncle 
was now dead; his mother was his sole 
guardian. The studies of the University 
were such as he could easily master, his 
tutors were lax and complaisant, and his 
brilliant social qualities, with his ready 
hospitality, attracted to his rooms all the 
idlers of his college. Happily, he from 
the first contracted a disgust for what 
was coarse and licentious, and after a 
short experience among the more dis- 
wolute of his set, he became increasingly 
careful in his friendships. Foremost 
among his intimates was WILLIAM PITT, 
and the mutual attachment of the two 
young men remained unbroken until the 
great statesman’s death. 

On leaving college, at the age of 
twenty, Wilberforce at once resolved to 
cuter public life. Only a fortnight after 
he: had attained his majority (September, 
1740) the opportunity came, and he was 
returned to Parliament for his native 
borough of Hull, polling exactly as 
many votes (1126) as the two other 
tandidates put together. The election, 


however, cost him £8000, chiefly spent in 
prescriptive and customary payments to 
the voters—an expressive illustration of 
English political life at that era! It 
is right to add that Wilberforce in his 
late years emphatically: condemned the 
system to which he had conformed, de- 
claring that rather than so enter Parlia~ 
ment again he would be content to re- 
main a private man. 

In London the wealthy and brilliant 
young M.P. found himself at once the 
centre of an admiring circle. Several 
clubs were thrown open to him, at one 
of which (‘“Goosetree’s”) he and his 
college friend William Pitt habitually 
met. Pitt, who was just three months 
the senior of Wilberforce, was already 
recognised as one of the first men in 
the House of Commons. In the second 
session of this Parliament (July, 1782) 
this youth of twenty-three became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
short-lived administration of Lord Shel- 
burne; and eighteen months after- 
wards, on the fall of the Coalition 
Ministry, he was made Prime Minister of 
England, a post which he held uninter- 
ruptedly for seventeen years. It is to 
the honour of Wilberforce that while 
unswervingly loyal in friendship, he 
preserved from the first an independent 
judgment. “I well remember,” he said 
long afterwards, “the pain I felt in 
being obliged to vote against Pitt, the 
second time he spoke in Parliament.” 
But as yet, Wilberforce took little or no 
part in the debates. He was, indeed, 
assiduous in attendance, but it appeared 
doubtful whether he might not surren- 
der himself to the fascinations of an 
easy, social lifo. His large fortune, his 
kindly manners, his polished wit, and 
his gifts of song and mimicry made him 
acceptable in society everywhere. “ Wil- 
berforce,” said one of his noble hosts, 
“we must have you again; the Prince 
says he will come at any time to hear 
you sing.” With all this, he fell into 
the prevalent habit of play, and seemed 
in danger of becoming a confirmed 
gamester, until happily cured by an 
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incident that in any other person might 
only have stimulated the tendency. 
This was the winning of £600 at one 
night’s sitting, when on witnessing the 
chagrin of the losers, he resolved never 
again to risk inflicting so much mortifi- 
cation. 

When Lord Shelburne’s ministry was 
broken up, and the Coalition was en- 
deavouring to govern England, Pitt and 
Wilberforce spent the Parliamentary 
recess, with their friend Edward Eliot, 
afterwards Pitt’s brother-in-law, in a 
continental journey, where they were 
presented to Louis XVI. and Marie An- 
toinette, who received them with much 
kindness. They also, with yet greater in- 
terest, made theacquaintance of Lafayette 
and Benjamin Franklin. The tour was a 
memorable one, from the new experiences 
and impressions with which it could not 
but be fraught to a mind like that of 
Wilberforce; yet after his six weeks’ 
absence he returned to England “ better 
pleased with his own country than bo- 
fore he left it.” 

In the following December, Pitt be- 
caine Prime Minister; three months later 
Parliament was dissolved, and a new era 
in the life of Wilberforce was about to 
begin, although he knew it not. 


II. 


MEMBER FOR YORKSHIRE. 


At that time, Yorkshire returned two 
members to Parliament, and the repre- 
sentation of the great county was a 
prize held worthy of all endeavour and 
unstinted cost. It was an honour to 
which few could aspire; the county 
aristocracy regarded it as belonging to 
them almost by right, and contended for 
it often with a fierceness of rivalry and 
a profuseness of expenditure almost be- 
yond belief. Mr. Wilberforce, with the 
ardour of four-and-twenty, resolved to 
make a stand on behalf of what he 
regarded as the cause of national in- 
dependence and freedom. There is no 
need here to enter upon the political 
issues raised. The immediate question 


was Mr. Fox’s India Bill, but in general 
it may be said that the middle classes, 
whom the growth of manufacturing in- 
dustry was; yearly making more impor- 
tant, were for Mr. Pitt, the county 
aristocracy for the Coalition. A great 
meeting of freeholders was summoned 
to the Castle Yard in York for the 25th 
March—the day, as it turned out, of the 
dissolution. An address condemning the 
late ministry was proposed by the re- 
presentatives of the popular party, and 
resisted by the county magnates. The 
meeting had begun at ten in the morn- 
ing; the multitude had braved for some 
hours the cold and hail, and were getting 
weary, when the small slight figure of 
Mr. Wilberforce, shivering in the blast, 
was seen upon the table which served as 
a platform. His melodious voice at its 
first tones enchained the hearers, and for 
an hour he rivetted the attention of 
the vast assembly. James Boswell, the 
biographer of Johnson, was present. 
“« I saw,” he said, “ what see a mere 
shrimp mount upon the table; but as 
I listened he grew and grew until the 
shrimp became a whale.” The youthful 
orator ended amid the acclamations of 
the meeting, and the address was carried. 
In the course of Wilberforce’s speech he 
had received and read an express from 
Pitt announcing the intended dissolution, 
and at a meeting of the Premier’s ad- 
herents in the evening of the same day 
Wilberforce was unanimously adopted 
as candidate for Yorkshire at the coming 
election. The show of hands, was im- 
mensely in his favour and in that of his 
colleague, Mr. Duncombe. A swhbscrip- 
tion was made to defray the cost of 
election, amounting to £18,67P, the 
candidates not being allowed to contri- 
bute a sixpence. In the end, only a 
fourth of the sum was actually needed. 
Rapidly they sped from place to place, 
Rotherham, Sheffield, Barnsley, Wake- 
field, Halifax, Bradford, Leeds—W ilber- 
force everywhere arousingienthusiasm by 
his stirring speeches. As yet railways 
wero not; and, as the candidates drove 
from town to town in coaches ard six after 
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the imposing fashion of the times, their 
progress was triumphal. They reached 
York to hear that their opponents had 
retired from the contest, and to take 
their places unopposed as members for 
the ei The next day Pitt wrote to 
Wilberforce, as well he might, “I can 
never enough congratulate you on such 
glorious success.” The Yorkshire elec- 
tion put heart into the great middle 
class throughout the kingdom. [itt’s 
tenure of power was made sure: and 
amid whatever impartial History may 
have to say on the principles, successes, 
failures, of his long administration, it is at 
least certain that a way was made for 
the successful prosecution of that great 
conflict which was to end in the abolition 
of the slave trade. 

The hour and the man had arrived, 
a yet the chosen instrument of the 
divine purpose was unconscious of his 
destiny. He took his seat for York in 
May, sat assiduously in Parliament until 
the prorogation in August, an exultant 
witness and eager helper of his friend’s 
first triumphs; and on the twenty-fourth 
of that month, his twenty-fifth birthday, 
appeared again in York at the races, 
flushed with the delight of popularity 
and the joy of youth. It was the climax 
to his career of worldly pleasure; it was 


also the end. 
III. 


A MOMENTOUS CHANGE. 


_.Havipg determined to devote the au- 
tumn to a continental tour with his 
mother and sister, Wilberforce invited, 
apparently on a sudden impulse, his old 
tutor, Isaac Milner, now a Cambridge 
Professor, to be of the party. Tho offer 
was accepted, apd they left England 
together about the middle of October. 
sume casual covet had already 
passed between the two companions on 
the subject of religion. At Scarborough, 
the name of an Evangelical clergyman 
had been mentioned, Wilberforce re- 
rcarking, ‘* He carries things too far.” 
“Not a bit too far,” rejoined Milner 
in his blunt way, and they talked the 


matter over on the sands. Wilberforce 
was disappointed ; he had supposed Mil- 
ner to be conventionally orthodox, but 
without “enthusiasm,” and almost re- 
gretted having given him the invitation. 
But there was now no help for it. The 
travellers reached the Rhone, down which 
river they sailed from Lyons to Avignon ; 
thence proceeding to Aix, Marseilles and 
Nice, where they wintered together, en- 
tering into all the amusements of the 
place. During this time, Wilberforce 
and Milner would occasionally engage in 
religious discussion, the rough common- 
sense of the one being matched with but 
little result against the lively badinage 
of the other, until near the time of their 
leaving Nice; when one day Wilberforce 
took up a little book that had been given 
to the mother of a fellow-traveller by 
Mr. Unwin, the friend of the poet Cowper. 
It was Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of 
Religion in the Soul. ‘“ What kind of 
book is this?” he asked. “One of the 
best books that ever was written,” replied 
Milner; “let us take it with us, and read 
it on our journey.” Leaving the ladies 
of the party at Nice, the two friends 
journeyed in their carriage alone, reading 
and discussing the book at leisure; with 
this effect at least, that Wilberforce re- 
solved to examine the New Testament 
for himself to test the truth of Dod- 
dridge’s statements. But in London the 
excitements of the Parliamentary session 
interfered with his purpose. He now 
became a frequent speaker in the House, 
chiefly on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform, and mingled much in society, | 
though evincing a seriousness that con- 
trasted greatly with his former tone. But 
it was not until another journey to the: 
Continent in the summer recess, again 
in the company of Isaac Milner, that he 
found leisure to study the Greek Testa- 
ment and to enquire seriously into the 
doctrines of Christianity. ‘The result 
was a deep and growing conviction ; and 
the truths which his intellect first ap- 
prehended made their way into his heart. 
As yet he spoke but little of his deeper 
feelings, but some outward indications 
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proved what was passing within. “My 
conscience told me that in the true sense 
of the word I was not a Christian... . 
I had received into my understanding the 
great truths of the Gospel, and believed 
that its offers were free and universal, 
and that God, had promised to give His 
Holy Spirit to them that asked for it. 
At length such thoughts as these com- 
pletely occupied my mind, and I began 
to pray earnestly.” 

This was the turning-point. In No- 
vember, he returned to his house at 
Wimbledon to spend a long solitary 
winter in self-examination and prayer. 
He began a diary, in which he unspar- 
ingly recorded his failures as well as his 
resolutions. At church, he writes on one 
occasion, “ I felt much devotion, and won- 
dered at a man who fell asleep during 
the Psalms; during the sermon I fell 
asleep myself.” “ When my servants 
came in the first time to family prayer, 
I felt ashamed.” “I am wretched and 
miserable and blind and naked.” ‘ What 
infinite love, that Christ should die to 
savo such a sinner, and how necessary is 
it He should save us altogether, that 
we may appear before God with nothing 
of our own. God grant I may not 
deceive myself, in thinking I feel the 
beginnings of Gospel comfort!” 

It was impossible for him not to write 
to his friends of his newly-awakened 
desires and hopes. As usual, they did 
not understand: some thought that he 
was visited by “a depression which 
social intercourse would relieve; one 
threw angrily his letter into the fire; 
others, knowing that his past life had 
not been vicious, imagined that he could 
but turn ascetic, and regretted their 
expected loss of his social accomplish- 
ments and pdlitical assistance.” Pitt 
listened kindly to his avowal that he 
could not continue to be so much a party 
man as before, and, though Wilberforce 
rather shrank from the discussion of 
deeper matters, came over to Wimbledon 
to see him. For two hours the friends 
seriously conversed; and the great states- 
man found himself unable to resist the 


cogency of Wilberforce’s scriptural rea- 
sonings. They spoke of Butler's Analogy, 
and Pitt honestly confessed that “ this 
work had raised in his mind more doubts 
than it had answered.” . 

An adviser of a very different: class 
was found in the Rev. John Newton, 
then of St. Mary Woolnoth. With fear 
and trembling the young Member of 
Parliament sought out the aged divine, 
and was welcomed with characteristic 
cordiality : “though I got nothing new 
from him, as how could I? except a good 
hint that he never found it answer to 
dispute;” also “that I should not 
hastily form new connections nor widely 
separate from my former friends.” He 
began accordingly to go again: into 
society : although he withdrew his name 
from the clubs of which he was a men- 
ber. From his friend Mr. John Thornton, 
the half-brother of his admirable aunt, 
he found much sympathy and help. 

His mother was alarmed by the rumour 
that her son was turning a “ methodist,” 
and recalled those days of his childhood 
when she had too successfully interfered 
to prevent such a consummation. To 
quiet her fears he wrote her a letter, one 
passage of which may be taken as an 
augury of his future career. 

“What I have said will, I hope, be 
sufficient to remove any apprehensions 
that I mean to shut myself up either in 
my closet in town, or in my hermitage 
in the country. No, my dear mother, in 
my circumstances this would merit no 
better name than desertion; and if I 
were thus to fly from the post where 
Providence has placed me, I know not 
how I could look for the blessing of Gol 
upon my retirement; and without this 
heavenly assistance, either in the world 
or in solitude, our own endeavours will 
be equally ineffectual. When I consider 
the particulars of my duty, I blush at 
the review ; but my shame is not occa- 
sioned by my thinking that I am t~» 
studiously diligent in the business uf 
life; on the contrary, I then feel that i 
am serving God best when from prope-r 
motives Í am most actively engaged in 
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it. What humbles me is, the sense that 
I forego so many opportunities of doing 
good, and it is my constant prayer that 
God will enable me to serve Him more 
steadily and my fellow-creatures more 
assiduously ; and I trust that my prayers 
will be granted through the intercession 
of that Saviour ‘by whom’ only ‘ we 
have access with confidence into this 
grace wherein we stand.’ ” 

It was on Good Friday, April 14, 1786, 
that Wilberforce first partook of the 
Communion, thus in solemn profession 
pledging himself to Christ and to His 
Church. A little afterwards he writes 
to his sister, “ The Eastern nations had 
their talismans which were to advertise 
them of every danger, and guard them 
from every mischief. Bo the love of 
Christ our talisman.” 


IV. 
DEDICATION TO HIS LIFE'S WORK. 


Mr. Wilberforce resumed his attend- 
ance in Parliament in the early spring 
of 1786, emphatically “a new man.” 
Many strange reports, as might be ex- 


pected, gained currency respecting his. 


great change. One of his constituents 
in Yorkshire urged him to come down 
to silence misrepresentations, and “ to 
show that he was the same man as for- 
merly.” But Wilberforce answered that 
“he could not honestly say he was the 
same; he had undergone a great change 
—there were things which he could no 
longer do with a safe conscience, and 
restraints which he could not throw 
aside.” But those who looked for mo- 
roseness or eccentricity, or for enthu- 
silastic, morbid ways, were entirely dis- 
appointed. He re-entered the circle of 
his friends with a brighter cheerfulness, 
and a more affectionate kindliness than 
ever. ‘If this is madness,” said one of 
his mother’s friends, “I hope that he 
will bite us all.” 

Nor did he in the least draw back 
from the duties of public political life. 
In these, also, he discerned the Divine 
appointment, and opportunities, very 


signal and precious, of glorifying God. 
“ My walk,” he writes, “1 am sensible, 
is a public one; my business is in the 
world, and I must mix in assemblies of 
men or quit the part which Providence 
seems to have assigned me.” It was 
possible, he believed, to be a Christian 
citizen, a Christian legislator, a Christian 
man in society. His earthly relation- 
ships were all the sweeter to him be- 
cause there was in them the element of 
heavenly love: and the duties of his 
secular calling were discharged with the 

reater heartiness because performed for 
Christ's sake. True, he felt the necessity 
for self-repression; and the revelation 
of his secret misgivings would sometimes 
have startled those among whom he was 
the brightest and most vivacious. Often 
when he had charmed the company by 
the brilliancy of his conversation and 
the sallies of his wit, he would retire 
to his room to pen confessions like these: 
“I am hurt and ashamed of myself ;” 
“I see plainly the sad way in which I 
am going on;” “I pray to a gracious 
God to have mercy upon me, to turn the 
current of my affections from worldli- 
ness, and to impress my mind with an 
awful and abiding sense of that eternity 
which awaits me.” He was long before 
he fully felt that the sunshine in which 
he abode, and which was so eminently 
reflected in his words and life, was in 
truth the light of God’s own presence. 
Meanwhile others felt the genial in- 
fluence and acknowledged the beauty 
of holiness. 

The Parliamentary session was marked. 
by no notable incident, but early in the 
next year (1787) the youthful legislator 
strove to give effect to a purpose for 
some time cherished, which led to no 
great immediate results, and yet was 
valuable as initiating other schemes and 
associations for the public good. “ God,” 
he says, “ has set before me as my cbject 
the reformation of my country’s man- 
ners.” To this end he proposed to form 
an association for the suppression of im- 
morality of every kind. His plan was 
to obtain a royal proclamation against 
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vice, and at the same time to stir up the 
magistracy of the land to put into vigor- 
ous execution the laws against profanity, 
Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, licenti- 
ousness, and similar forms of evil. To 
gain the needed co-operation he under- 
took several journeys through England, 
visiting many of the bishops and other 
men of influence. Among others he be- 
came acquainted with Hannah More, 
who writes of him: “ That young gentle- 
man’s character is one of the most extra- 
ordinary I ever knew for talents, virtue, 
and piety. It is difficult not to grow 
wiser and better every time one con- 
verses with him.” He was not always 
favourably received. “So you wish, 
young man,” said a nobleman whose 

ouse he visited, “you wish to be a re- 
former of men’s morals. Look then, and 
see there what is the end of such re- 
formers ”—pointing, as he spoke, to a 
picture of the Crucifixion! But others 
were sympathetic and cordial. The 
Duke of Montagu, the ex-Chancellor 
Earl Bathurst, and Bishop Porteus were 
successively presidents of the society 
which sprung from Wilberforce’s exer- 
tions. Its founder meantime had ac- 
knowledged the call to a yet more 
arduous and glorious enterprise. 

The last months of 1787, after the 
rising of Parliament, were spent by Mr. 
Wilberforce at Bath; and here his 
thoughts and purposes became concen- 
trated on the abolition of the slave 
trade. The Cambridge Prize Essay of 
Tuomas CLarKson had been prepared 
two years before; and the atrocities of 
which he read while collecting its 
material had led him to consecrate 
his life to the removal of the bitter 
wrong. Clarkson found a few, chiefly 
among the Society of Friends, whose 
attention had been already directed 
to the subject; and on the 22nd May, 
1787, twelve men met together, elect- 
ing Granville Sharpe as their chair- 
man, and’ resolving: to continue their 
associated endeavours until the traffic in 
slaves was ended. The active co-opera- 
tion of Wilberforce was enlisted, and 


he soon became the foremost champion 
in this great enterprise. His position as 
member for the largest county in Eng- 
land, his independence as a politician, 
his glowing and persuasive eloquence, 
and, above all, his intense religious ear- 
nestness, gave a weight to his advocacy, 
to which no other person could lay claim. 
Long remembered was the day when Pitt 
and Wilberforce sat together “on the 
root of an old tree at Hol wood, just above 
the steep descent into the vale of Keston,” 
and planned the introduction of the first 
Bill for the abolition of the slave trade. 
From that time Wilberforce was the 
chief representative of the cause. With 
indefatigable industry he collected in- 
formation, and his whole general inter- 
course with society was now made sub- 
servient to the interests of the Abolition 
cause. Soon the strain proved too much 
for his energies, and a serious attack of 
illness prevented his attendance in Par- 
liament during the session of 1788. In 
his absence Pitt himself undertook the 
question, and the first formal debate 
on the slave trade took place on the 
9th of May in 'that year. The only 
immediate result was' the ing of a | 
Bill, proposed by Sir William Dolben, 
“limiting the number of slaves to be 
carried in each ship, and providing some 
precautions against their sufferings.” 
Mr. Wilberforce, who had spent the 
months of enforced seclusion at Bath, 
travelled with returning strength to 
Rayrigg in the Westmoreland lake dis- 
trict, where his friends eagerly crowded 
around him, and he spent a long bright 
summer. An autumn session, summoned 
in consequence of the King’s illness, 
called him to town, where with much 
emotion he visited the deathbed of: the 
aunt who had so deeply influenced his 
childish life. But he soon became en- 
ossed in preparation for the slave- 
trade debate. His journals at this time 
are filled with references to visitors and 


'1 Eighty-six years afterwards there sat together 

under that tree a Negro Bishop, two African 
clergymen, and an African M.D., all of whom 
were once slaves or the sons of slaves. 
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conferences on this subject. Mr. Pitt was 
actively friendly. “ The more we con- 
sider the case,” wrote the Premier, ‘ the 
more irresistible is it in all its parts.” 

At length, on the 12th of May, 1789, 
Wilberforce rose in his place to lay 
twelve Kesolutions before the House, 
presenting in succinct form the case for 
abolition. He spoke for threq hours and 
a half, resting his case upon unanswer- 
able facts, but appealing also to the 
emotions and sympathies of his hearers. 
The speech has not come down to us, 
except inta barren and inaccurate sum- 
mary of its contenta; but Burke and Fox 
vied in their praises of it. “ The prin- 
ciples,” said the former, “ were so well 
laid down and supported with so much 


force and order, that it equalled any- ' 


thing I have heard in modern times, and 
is not perhaps to be surpassed in the 
remains of Grecian eloquence.” ‘ Wil- 
berforce was supported in the noblest 
manner,” writes Bishop Porteus, “ by 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, who 
all agreed in declaring that the slavo 
trade was the disgrace and opprobrium 
of this country, and that nothing but 
entire abolition could cure so monstrous 
an eyil. It was a glorious night for this 
country.” 

_ Still the victory of reason and human- 
ity was not won. The apologists for the 
trade succeeded in their plea for delay 
until counsel had been heard and evidence 
tendered at the Bar of the House. The 
examination lasted through the session, 
and was then postponed as incomplete. 
In the following session the examination 
was referred to a select committee, to 
the labour of which Wilberforce devoted 
“weeks after weeks, or rather months 
after months.” His house in Palace Yard 
was daily thronged. A few lines from 
his diary are but a specimen of the daily 
entries. 

1790. ** April 29. Committee, morning ; 
dined at Pitts before the House. 30. 
Morning, committee as usual—and again 
evening, busy on Norris’s examination. 
May 1. Morning, examining Norris’s 
impeachment of credibility. , 3. Com- 


s 


mittee—Norris, etc. Company as usual 
at dinner before the House. 5. A day 
of business, but knocked up at night. 
8. Committee, morning: dined ati the 
Bishop of Salisbury’s. Large party, Pitt, 
Grenville, Montagu, Ryder, Speaker, etc. 
Company every day: greatly do I doubt 
how far all this answers, ee so draws 
my mind from heavenly things.” 


V. 


CONFLICT AND DISCOURAGEMENT. 


$ 


| 

It was a hap] y thing that this stress 
of labour was broken im upon by the 
General Election. Wilberfgrce was re- 
elected for Yorkshire without opposition 
and by general acclamation. The autumn 
he passed in travelling to Buxton, (where 
his only sister was married tg Dr. Clarke, 
vicar of Trinity Church, H all’) into Wales 
and then to Yoxall Lodge in Staf- 
fordshire, on the borders of Needwood 
Forest, the abode of his devoted friend 
the Rev. T. Gisborne. There with some 
chosen companions, notably Mr. Babing- 
ton, Gisborne’s brother-in-law, Wilber- 
force gave himself up to the task of 
condensing the slave-trade evidence. | 
“« The slave trade,” writes a friend stay- 
ing at Yoxall, “now occupics them 
nine hours daily. Mr. Babington told 
me last night, that he had 1400 folio 
pages to read, to detect the contradictions, 
and to collect the answers which corro- 
borate Mr. W.’s assertions in his speeches : 
these, with more than 2000 papers to be 
abridged, must be done within a fort- 
night. : They talk of sitting up one night 
in each week to accomplish it. The two 
friends begin to look very ill; but, they 
are in excellent spirits, and at? this 
moment I hear them laughing at some 
absurd ‘questions in the examination.” 

The Slave Trade Committee was re- 
newed on the meeting of Parliament, and 
eventually the great day for the debate 
approached. Mr. Wilberforce sought at 
Clapham a rural retreat, and became so 
absorbed in the task of preparation that 
once and onco only ‘he dedicated the 
Lord’s day to this holy and philanthropic 
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task. “Sunday,” he writes, “as a working 
day : did not go tochurch—Slave Trade. 
Gave up Sunday to slave business—did 
business and so ended this Sabbath. I 
hope it was a grief to me the whole 
time to turn it from its true purposes.” 
Yet Wilberforce remembered who had 
said, “I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice ” ! 

In some respects the task seemed more 
difficult than before. To the claims of 
justice and freedom were opposed the 
material interests of a large and wealthy 
class. ‘* Abolish the slave trade,” it was 
gaid, “and slavery itself must go; what 
then will become of our property?” 
“Liverpool, in particular, would be 
ruined by abolition.” ‘ The slave trade,” 
it was added, “is a humane trade, pre- 
venting human sacrifices and civilizing 
the people.” ‘The Guinea negro, arriv- 
ing in some West Indian island, meets 
there his near and dear relations ”—who 
had been exported before! “ They receive 
the blessings of Christianity in place of 
their former heathenism !” Then, the 
dangers of abolition were strongly urged. 
The excesses of newly-gained liberty in 
France pointed many an argument. 
“These Utopian schemes,” wrote Dr. 
Parr, “alarm serious men.” Wilber- 
force’s intimate friend, Lurd Muncaster, 
writes: “Among the various people to 
whom I have to-day spoken upon the 
matter, I have not found a single one at 
all inclined to go the length of immediate 
abolition. . . . Reconsider, I conjure you, 
your plan.” | 

It was hard to persevere amid dis- 
couragements like these. Yet Wilber- 
force faltered not for an instant. To 
animate him almost on the eve of the 
struggle there came to him these words, 
written by the hand of John Wesley 
from his deathbed — the last letter of 
that venerable man. 

“February 24, 1791. 

“My Dear Sir,—Unless the Divine 
power has raised you up to be as Athana- 
sius contra mundum, I sce not how you can 
go through your glorious enterprise in 
opposing that execrable villainy which 1s 


the scandal of religion, of England, and 
of human nature. Unless God has raised 
you up for this very thing, you will be 
worn out by the opposition of men and 
devils; but if God be for you who can 
be against you? Are all of them to- 
gether stronger than God? Oh, be not 
weary of well-doing. Goon in the name 
of God, and in the power of His might, 
till even American slavery, the vilest 
that ever saw the sun, shall vanish away 
before it. That He who has guided you 
from your youth up may continue to 
strengthen you in this and all things, is 
the prayer of, 
“ Dear Sir, 
“ Your affectionate servant, 
«Jous WEsLEY.” 


Mr. Wesley died on the 2nd of March 
following. It was not until the 18th of 
April that the motion came on. A noble 
speech from Wilberforce ended with the 
outburst : “ Let it not in the day of ac- 
count appear that our superior power has 
been employed to oppress our fellow-crea- 
tures, and our superior light to darken 
the creation of our God!” The motivu 
was well supported by the greatest men 
on both sides of the House, but the silent 
stubborn resistance of vested interests 
prevailed, and the motion was rejected by 
163 to 88. 

It was a terrible disappointment; 
but measures were at once taken to 
arouse national feeling on the question, 


Clarkson being the chief mover in the 


agitation. As an immediate result, also, 
of the debate, the Sierra Leone Company 
was established, Mr. Wilberforce being 
one of the first directors. 

The next session opened darkly. France 
and its revolutionary proceedings occu- 
pied all men’s thoughts. “ Liberty” ìt- 
self with many became a suspicious worl. 
The insurrection in St. Domingo appeared 
to prove the danger of -teaching t 
negroes any doctrine of human rights 
It was known that King George IIL 
himself shared these apprehensions ; and 
the royal princes to the last were among 
Wilberforce’s opponents. The motion 
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for immediate abolition made April 2, 
although again supported by the celo- 
quence of Pitt and Fox, was negatived, 
after a debate lasting until seven o’clock 
the next morning. A resolution for 
gradual abolition was, however, carried 
at the instance of Mr. Dundas, by 238 to 
85. On this measure of success, Wilber- 
force received many congratulations— 
notably from his old friend Isaac Milner, 
now promoted to the Deanery of Carlisle. 
But he himself felt “hurt and humili- 
ated.” By a subsequent motion the 
time for abolition was fixed for January 1, 
1796; but the House of Lords demurred, 
resolving to call for evidence at their 
own bar, and the question was thus 
postponed to another session. 

In the following year, the House of 
Commons refused to confirm its vote. 
War with France had broken out, and 
to the excited public mind the talk of 
freedom seemed to mean revolution. “I 
do not imagine,’ writes Dr. Clarke, 
Wilberforce’s brother-in-law, “ that we 
could meet with twenty persons in Hull 
at present who would sign a petition, 
that are not republicans. People connect 
democratical principles with the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, and will not 
hear it mentioned.” The utmost that 
Wilberforce could do was to bring in a Bill 
prohibitang British merchants to supply 
the slave-markets of foreign nations. 
Even this moderate measure was lost on 
the third reading. In the following year 
(1794) a similar Bill passed the Commons, 
but was rejected by the Lords. 

The motion for abolition now became 
an annual one; but the dread of “ revo- 
lutionary principles” made it hopeless. 
In 1795 it was lost by 78 to61. In1796 
a Bill was passed through its earlier 
stages ; but was lost on the third reading. 
A dissolution of Parliament followed. 
Wilberforce was re-elected without op- 
position. On his return from York he 
visited his aged mother at Hull. It is 
affecting to read, after the influence that 
she had exercised on his early life, that 
` at parting she whispered to her son, 
“ Remember me in your prayers.” 


VI. 
NEW EFFORTS: “ PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY.” 


It must not be supposed that Mr. 
Wilberforce gave his exclusive attention 
to the slave trade. Every session of the 
now expired Parliament had witnessed 
his eager interest in many public ques- 
tions. He had advocated peace with 
France at the risk of Pitt’s friendship, 
and in fact, at one time there was a 
serious estrangement between the two 
friends, soon, however, conquered by 
their mutual affection. That Wilberforce 
should oppose his policy at such a 
juncture was a grievous thing to the 
great minister. ‘ Wilberforce is always | 
to be had,” was Pitts remark, “ except- 
ing when he is wanted!” 

Another point on which Wilberforce 
attempted to move the conscience of the 
nation was in connection with the re- 
newalof the East India Company’scharter 
in 1793. At his instance the House of 
Commons pledged itself by resolution to 
encourage Christian teaching among tho 
natives of India. But it was thought by 
the Government impossible to embody 
this principle in the India Bill, and m 
the third reading Mr. Dundas surrendered 
Mr. Wilberforce’s clauses. ‘lhe resolu- 
tion therefore remained barren; mean- 
while, William Carey and his associates 
had undertaken the task in another way! 

Other Parliamentary business from 
time to time occupied part of his atten- 
tion. But his time and thought became 
gradually engrossed in the preparation 
of what he first called a “ tract,” intend- 
ing it to be no more, but which, written 
by degrees, expanded into a volume. 
After many delays he published, in 
April, 1797, his Practical View of the. ` 
Prevailing Religious Systems of Professed 
Christians in the Higher and Middle Classes 
in this Country contrasted with Real Chris- 
tianity. Tho book at once achieved a great | 
success. The publishers had thought; 
that as Wilberforce intended to give his 
name, they might perhaps sell five hun- 
dred copies. Within half a year five 
editions, in all seven thousand five hun- 
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dred copies, had been called for, and fifty 
editions, besides an abridgment by the 
Religious Tract Society, appeared‘in as 
many years. 

Nor is it difficult to account for this 
interest. The position and character of 
the author were sufficient to attract 
attention and secure readers. Then the 
work itself was unlike the ordinary re- 
ligious literature of the day. It was no 
conventional homily; nor yet was it a 
fervent passionate appeal such as the great 
Methodist revival had made familiar. 
The book from the first page to the last 
was real : it was also eminently calm and 
reasonable. Our community is profes- 
sedly Christian. What then does Chris- 
tianity mean? Are its doctrines true? 
Then they’ought plainly to control our 
whole lives. Is it so in reality? What 
are in fact the prevailing habits, the 
methods of life, the principles of action, 
in “the higher and middle classes in this 
country?” Nothing could be more tem- 
perate and logical than the discussion of 
these questions — nothing more mani- 
festly truthful than the delineation of the 


. Christian ideal, set side by side with the 


picture of the world'as it is. It was an 
unanswerable book ; and its appeal to the 


' intellect and conscience was all the more 


powerful from the affectionate, brotherly 
style in which it was presented. Then, 
as good John Newton wrote, it was a 
happy circumstance that the author 
was one who, though harassed with a 
multiplicity of business, and surrounded 
on all sides with snares, could venture to 
publish such a book without fearing a 
retort either from friends or enemies. 
“Not a year ‘passed,” say the sons of 
Wilberforce, “throughout his after-life, 
in which he did not receive fresh testi- 
monies to the blessed effects which it 


,pleased God to produce through this 


PA Men of the first rank and 
ighest intellect, clergy and laity, traced 
to it their serious impressions of religion.” 
Edmund Burke, writes Henry Thornton 
to Hannah More, “spent much of the 
last two days of his life in reading 
Wilberforce’s book, and said that he de- 


rived much comfort from it, and that if 
he lived he should thank Wilberforce 
for having sent such a book into the 
world.” In 1799 Wilberforce writes in 
his diary—“ Heard to-day of a clergy- 


'man in the Isle of Wight to whom my 


book was blessed: oh praise, praise!” 
That clergyman was Leos RIcHMoND. 


VII. 
THE TRIUMPH. 


The years that immediately followed 
the publication of Wilberforce’s book 
were years of incessant activity. It was 
a time of reawakened effort among ear- 
nest Christians. Great movements were 
originated for moral and religious pur- 
poses: missions to the heathen were set 
on foot. Associations of all kinds were 
formed, and their promoters all sought 
the counsel and aid of the energetic warm- 
hearted member for Yorkshire. In 1797 
we find him actively engaged in the dis- 
cussions which, two years later, issued in 
the formation of the Church Missionary 
Society. Inthe following year he promotes 
an Association for the better observance 
of Sunday, and assists to start the Christian 
Observer. Some years later he warmly 
took up the proposal to form a Society 
for the circulation of the Scriptures; and 
henceforth gave his time, counsel, elo- 
quence, money, in unstinted measure, to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

In the year 1797 Mr. Wilberforce was 
married to Miss Spooner, of Elmdon 
Hall, Warwickshire, and his bright and 
happy life became:)brighter and hap- 
pa to the close. The first visit of the 

ridal pair was to Hannah More at Cow- 
slip Green, where they inspected the 
schools and gathered the old people for 
a Bible reading. But within a weck he 
was in London again, full of work. In 
all the political movements of that stir- 
ring time he still bore part, especially in 
those which seemed ‘to him to involve 
the principles of right and justice. Thus, 
though an ardent Protestant, he was a 
steadfast supporter of the claims of Ro- 
manists to equal citizenship; and while 
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s faithful an adherent of the Church of 
England that he felt a strange misgiving 
in going to hear Robert Hall, he strenu- 
e resisted the attempts made from 
time to time to restrict the libetty of 
Nonconformist worship. 

Still it was to the abolition of the slave 
trade that he devoted his most incessant 
energy. It was a long and weary strug- 
gle. Mr. Clarkson’s health entirely gave 
way, and for several years his invaluable 
assistance was lost to the cause. Until 
the panic caused by the French Revo- 
lution had begun to subside, there was 
no hope of carrying the consent of 
Parliament. In 1798 and 1799 Wilber- 
force’s annual motion on the subject 
was rejected by the Commons. In the 
next years, when Pitt had for a‘ time 
been replaced in the government by 
Addington, abolition was postponed on 

one ground or another. In 1803 the 
expected invasion of England by Bona- 
parte engrossed public attention to the ex- 
clusion of other interests. Not till 1804, 
when Pitt had returned to office, was 
the triumph fairly won in the House of! 
Commons, the third reading of the Aboli- 
tion Bill being carried by 99 to 33. But 
in the House of Lords the question was 
shelved. “I vow,” writes Wilberforce, 
“it quite lowers my spirits to see all 
my hopes for this year at once blasted, 
yet I can’t help myself.” The next year 
the Bill was lost in, the Commons on 
the second reading—70 to 77. “I never 
felt so much,” he writes, “on any Par- 
liamentary occasion. The poor’ blacks 
rushed into my mind, and the guilt of 
our wicked land.” Nor did the comment 
of the sagacious clerk of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Hatsell, much mend the 
matter. ‘tMr. Wilberforce,” he said, 
“you ought not to expect to carry a mea- 
sure of this kind. You have'a turn for 
business, and this is a very creditable 
employment for you; but,you and I have 
seen enough of life to know that people 
are not induced to act upon what affects 
their interests by any abstract argu- 
ments.” ‘< Mr. Hatsell,” replied Wilber- 
force, * I do expect to carry it; and what 
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is more, I feel assured I shall carry it 
speedily.” 
At length these weary days were over. 
First, by an Order in Council (1805) 
the importation of slaves to new colo- 
nies was prohibited, then (1806) the 
abolition of the foreign slave trade was 
carried. The haven was now in sight; 
yet to Wilberforce the triumph was 
saddened by an irreparable loss, in the 
death of Mr. Pitt, who passed away in 
February, 1806; and, in the following 
September, his great rival Mr. Fox 
followed him to the tomb. Lord Gren- 
yille, a strong adherent of abolition, 
succeeded to the Premiership, and the 
Bill was introdugéd in the next session 
(1807) in the House of Lords. After 
animated debates, including “a famous 
speech ” by Grenville, and a last melan- 
choly protest from Lord Eldon, it was 
passed and sent down to the Com- 
mons, where, on the 23rd of February, 
the second reading was carried by a 
majority of 283 to 16. Few scenes in 
the long history of the House of Com- 
mons have been morememorable. When 
the triumph was assured, Sir Samuel 
Romilly, the Solicitor-General, arose, 
and, in the course of his speech, “ en- 
treated the young members of Parlia- 
ment to let this day’s event be a lesson 
to them, how much the rewards of 
virtue exceeded those of ambition.” 
He went on to contrast the feelings of 
the Emperor of the French in alj his 
greatness With those of the honoured 
man, who would that night return to 
‘his private abode to receive the con- 
gratulations of his loved ones, and lay 
his head upon his pillow remembering 
that the slave trade was no more! The 
House was roused to an uncontrollable 
excitement, and rang with acclamations. ; 
Wilberforce sat overcome by a rush of 
tender emotions, and scarcely conscious 
of the applause. ‘ I was so overpowered,” 
he said, “ by my feelings when Romilly 
touched so beautifully on my domestic 
reception, which had been precisely 
realized a few evenings before on my 
return from the House of Lords, that I 
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among the independent freeholders of 


was insensible to what was passing 
around me.” 

When the House rose, the trusty 
friends and coadjutors of Wilberforce 
thronged to his house in Palace Yard 
to congratulate him. There were Gran- 
ville Sharpe, Zachary Macaulay and 
Henry Brougham, the brothers Grant, 
William Smith, Henry Thornton, and 
many more who had manfully partaken 
their leader’s toil, and now had a right 
to share his joy. “ Let us make out the 
namesof the sixteen,” said William Smith; 
¢ Ihave four of them.” Wilberforce, who 


' was writing at the table, kneeling upon 
- one knee, hastily looked up and said, 


« Never mind the miserable sixteen; let 
us think of our glorious two hundred and 
eighty-three!” Among the spectators 
of the scene was Reginald Heber, then a 
youth of twenty-four. He had watched 
the debate from the gallery, and now met 
Mr. Wilberforce for the first time. Well 
may he have treasured that scene in 
memory, cheered amid his Indian toils by 
the thought of the sure reward of faithful 
service to the cause of God and man. 
The royal assent given to the measure 
on the 25th of March closed the struggle 
of nearly twenty years. It was the last 
ac of the Grenville ministry, who re- 
signed on the question of the “ Catholic 
claims,’ and were succeeded by the 
administration of Mr. Perceval. 
Suddenly and unexpectedly the new 
ministry dissolved Parliament. Mr. Wil- 
ela ty seat for Yorkshire, which had 
not beén contested since 1784, was chal- 
lenged'by the representatives of the two 
great houses of Fitzwilliam and Hare- 
wood, Lord Milton and Mr. Lascelles. 
Great preparations had been made on 
both sides for a strenuous conflict. No 
cost, it was evident, was to be spared. 
Many of the friends of Wilberforce were 
disinayed at the prospect, but he un- 
dauntedly resolved to persevere. The 
campaign was opened at Hull, in which 
town he stood up amid the scenes of his 
boyhoad, where the fields in which he 
had played were now converted into 
wharves and busy streets. Enthusiasm 


Yorkshire was thoroughly aroused. A 
subscription to promote his return was 
started, and in ten days the sum of 
£64,455 was contributed. Not half the 
sum, it proved, was needed. From all 
parts of the county voters came, re 
fusing their expenses. It must be re- 
membered that York was then the only 
polling-place. ‘No carriages are to be 
procured,’ says a letter from Hull, 
“ but boats are proceeding up the river 
heavily laden with voters; farmers lend 
their waggons, even donkeys have the 
honour of carrying voters for Wilber- 


_ force, and hundreds are proceeding on 


foot.” The poll lasted fifteen days, 
and at first opened unfavourably. “I 
bless God,” he wrote to Mrs. Wilber- 
force, “my mind is calm and serene; 
and I can leave the work to Him with- 
out anxiety, desiring that in whatever 
state I may be placed, I may adorn the 
doctrine of God my Saviour; and do 
honour to my Christian profession. But 
all is uncertain, at least to any human 
eye.” On the twelfth day of the pull, 
the tide had fairly turned. The final re- 
sult, as announced by him in a letter to his 
friend Hannah More, was “ Wilberforce 
11,806, Milton 11,177, Lascelles 10,989.” 
The rival aristocratic houses, it is said, 
expended on this memorable struggle 
the sum of £200,000., Aged Yorkshire- 
men still recall “the great election” as 
an excitement unequalled in the history of 
their county. Whatever political issues 
were involved, the chiof purpose that 
inspired the mighty struggle was entirely 
independent of party; and the name of 
Wilberforce, to the electors of Yorkshire, 
symbolized but one sacred cause—the 
cause of Christianity and freedom. 

Once of his friends, whose duty it was 
to confer with him each day on his return- 
ing from the hustings, observed that he 
would often murmur to himself the lines 
of Cowper: 


“The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty mado 
For those that follow Thee.” 
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Thus, amid the tremendous excitement, 
the hero of the strife still sought to keep 
his spirit calm; and it is especially re- 
corded of him that on the Sundays of 
those eventful weeks he could set his 
mind free from politics, as if destitute of 
any kind of care respecting the contest. 
Nothing in truth is more marked in the 
life of Wilberforce than the honour 
always paid by him to the Lord’s day. 


VIII. 
THE LAST FIVE-AND-TWENTY YEARS. 


To the two great triumphs of the year 
1807, the abolition of the slave trade 
and the return for Yorkshire, no equal 
achievement could be added. Wilberforce 
remained in Parliament, more and more 
independent of party, and increasingly 
honoured by the wise and good of all 
political opinions. He is found: support- 
ing Roman Catholic Emancipation, ‘but 
opposing the grant to Maynooth. Lord 
Sidmouth’s Protestant Dissenters’ Licen- 
sing Bill he also strenuously resists. 
On social and economical questions his 
counsel is continually sought. He wasa 
frequent speaker in the House ; and once, 
it was long recollected, a burst of tre- 
mendous sarcasm against a speaker who 
had termed him scornfully “ the honour- 
able and religious member” moved the 
almiration of all that he should possess 
such a power, and yet keep it habitually 
in restraint. His general tone was 
genial, persuasive, it had “ the accent of 
conviction,” and in the keenest debates 
was “becoming the Gospel of Christ.” 
In 1812 he retired from the representa- 
tion of Yorkshire, which had become too 
heavy a burden, and sat for the borough 
of Bramber to the close of his Parlia- 
mentary career; his old constituents 
unanimously and enthusiastically accord- 
ing him their thanks “ for his independent 
and honest performance of his trust.” 

He now began to be a frequent atten- 
dant at the public meetings of the great 
religious societies. The Bible Society 
especially had from year to year the 
benefit of his advocacy, as also the Church 


Missionary Society. In the cause of In- 
dian Missions his interest was most in- 
tense. Of Doctor Carey he would often 
say, “I do not know a finer instance of 
the morally sublime than that a poor 
cobbler working in his stall should con- 
ceive the idea of converting the Hindoos 
to Christianity. Why, Milton’s planning 
Paradise Lost in his old age and blind- 
ness was nothing to it!” The cause of 
Christian education also was dear to him ; 
and, as might be expected, he was among 
the foremost of those who deprecated 
instruction in science and philosophy 
without Christianity. ‘ This,” he said, 
“« will Be a sure expedient for training a 
race of self-conceited sceptics.” 

To secure the fruits of the great strug- 
gle to which his life had been especially 
devoted, required also his unceasing 
watchfulness. The re-establishment! of 
monarchy in France after the downfall 
of Napoleon, the visit of the allied sokwe- 
reigns to London, the Congress of Vienna, 
were all made occasions for pleading 
against the slave-trade; emperors and 
kings with their advisers were imparti- 
ally solicited; even the Pope shared in the 
appeal. The representations were in the 
end successful, One country of Europe 
after another and the United States were 
led to abolish the slave trade, at length 
declaring it piracy; and the attack 
became directed against slavery itself. 
In 1823 Wilberforce published an Appeal 
against the system, and the Anti-Slavery 
Society was formed. In 1824 he spoke in 
Parliament for the last time, in a debato 
on West Indian slavery occasioned by the 
death of the missionary Smith in Deme- 
rara. Early the next year he applied for 
the Chiltern Hundreds—“ the first place,” 
he was accustomed to say,“ which he had 
ever accepted from Government ”—and so 
brought his Parliamentary career to a 
close. Ata great meeting of Abolitionists 
in London, 1829, Wilberforce presided. 
It was his last public appearance in the 
metropolis. He committed the cause to 
the younger hands of Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, but was permitted to watch tho 


conflict to its close. The last public in- 
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formation that he received was that Eng- 
land was ready to pay twenty millions 
sterling for the abolition of slavery. 
“Thank God!” he exclaimed, that I 
should have lived to witness this day!” 
His life’s work was done. 

What he was in his private relation- 
ship and in social life all through these 
closing years has been often told. No 
Christian annalist of the period is with- 
out some reminiscence of Wilberforce. 
We have all scen in imagination that 
slender form, bearing in every posture 
and every movement the evidence of in- 
firmity, yet animated by an eager affec- 
tionate spirit that revealed itself in every 
keen look of those dim eyes, every tone 
of the exquisitely modulated voice. To 
his children he gave his choicest thought 
and care. At the close of a night in the 
Hotse of Commons, a friend tells, who 
was then an, inmate in his family, “ be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock he heard 
that his daughter, who: was ill, could get 
no sleep. Coming into her room, he 
took her hand, and kneeling down by 
the bed, spoke of the tender Shepherd 
carrying the weak and lame in his bosom 
to warm and cherish them. Then he 
applied this to our. blessed Saviour, spoke 
of His tenderness and love, how He would 
feel fur His dear suffering child, and con- 
duct her all the way she had to go, until 
He took her from this scene of trial and 
sorrow to a world where sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away. ‘A beautiful 
personification,’ he said, ‘indicating their 
haste to leave the mansions of the blessed.’ 
In this spirit he prayed with her, and 
never left the bed until she was visibly 
soothed and supported.” | 

To his sonst school and the University 
_ his letters are most wise and fatherly, 
yet without austerity. Indeed, there 
was a playful humour about him which 
lightened his most serious converse. 
“ He was,” says Mackintosh, “the most 
amusable man I ever met with in my 
life. Instead of having to think what 
subjects will interest him, it is perfectly 


impossible to hit on one that does not 
I never saw any one who touched lifes 
so many points; and this is the mor 
remarkable in a man who is supposed to 
live absorbed in the contemplation of a 
future state. When he was in the Hous 
of Commons, he seemed to have the 
freshest mind of any man there. Ther 
was all the charm of youth about hin. 
And he is quite as remarkable in this 
bright evening of his days as when 
I saw him in his glory many years 
ago.” 

Towards the close of his life he was 
called to suffer a serious reverse of fortune. 
To one who had always been so generous 
this ‘was. a double trial, but his sunny 
cheerfulness remained. “I have often 
heard,” he would say, “ that sailors on a 
voyage will drink ‘friends astern’ till 
they are half way over, then ‘friends 
ahead.’, With me it has been ‘ friends 
ahead”, ‘a long time.” At length the 
summons came. “You have your fet 
on the Rock,” said one to him. “Ido 
not venture,” with characteristic humi- 
lityyhe replied, “to speak so positively, 
but {hope I have.” These were his last 
words. On July 29, 1833, he passed away 


‘in the presence of his beloved’ wife and 


children, aged 73 years and 11 months. 
His remains were buried in West- 
minster Abbey, both Houses of Parlia- 
ment attending his funeral The Ler 
Chancellor (Brougham) and the Speaker 
of the Commons were among the pail- 
bearers. “Every third person whom | 
mef,” writes one who walked along the 
Strand that day, “was in mourning. 
His state stands in Westminster Abbey. 
and at Hull there is a noble column 
raised by his fellow-townsmen to bi: 
memory; but his true monument is 2 
the fact that whenever men comme 


morate the emancipation of. tho slave, 0 


speak of evangelical religion as the tr 
inspiration of philanthropy, there spt 
taneously arises to the thought the nam 
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Crartes WesLey holds an unchallenged 
place amongst the greatest hymn-writers 
of the Christian Church. The most 
competent judges of the most opposite 
theological schools—Dr. Watts, the pre- 
centor of the Noncomfornist psalmody, 
and John Keble,! the most classic of the 
High Church lyrists—hail him as the 
leader of their choir. He has, moreover, 
the decisive suftrago of the alternative 
first or second place. Whoever else may 
be accounted first, Charles Wesley’s name 
invariably comes next. We propose to 
vive a sketch of his life and to indicate 
the distinctive qualitics of his puetry. 


I. 


EARLY LIFE. 


Charles, the youngest son, and the 
eighteenth child, of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley, M.A., was born December 29th 
(N.S.), 1708, five years later than his 
still moro famous brother, John. He 
came into the world in’ mid-winter, 
and in one of the most hid-away nooks 
of England—Epworth, in the Isle of 
Axholne, the river island, in the extreme 
northern angle of Lincolnshire. This 
islo within an isle is formed by four 
rivers: the Trent, the Don, the Idle, 
and the Torne. Sixty years before 
the father of the Wesleys took pos- 
session of the thatch-roofed wood and 
plaster tenement called the parsonage, 
the island was an ague-breeding marsh ; 
but in 1637, a colony of Dutch and 
French refugees had been allowed to 
squat upon its oozy turf, and a Dutch 
engineer transformed it by a system 
of dykes into a rich enclosure for the 
cultivation of hemp, flax, and root- 
crops: a little patch of Holland. It 
was at first often completely isolated 
by perilous inundations. 


1 British Critic, 1840. 


In this shut-up spot, and amid this 
mixed community the brothers Wesley 
first drew breath. The scholarly parson 
found his parishioners a thievish, lawless, 
yet litivious lot. 

Charles came into tho world pre- 
maturely; the future hymn-writer and 
evangelist lay for we ceks wrapped up in 
soft wool, with closed eyes, and without 
uttering a sound. Befure he was two 
months. old, the memorable incendiary 
fire occurred which on a wild winter's 
night burnt down the rectory, in the 
flames of which little Jacky Wesley all 
but perished. 

Having survived the fire and the frost 
of that February night, Charles Wesley 
spent in the remote river-island the first 
seven years of a life that was to be se 
stirring and itinerant. He was brought 
up in familiarity with hard fare and 
the smoke of peat-fires, for the rector’s 
living of little more than £130 a year 
was dovoured with debt. The learned 
cleric’s children were “not half-clothed.’ 
His highly intellectual, accomplished 
and devoted mother had the task of 
training the young minstrels opening 
mind, and moulding his character. 
There was little in the level landscape 
on which the Epworth parsonage looked 
down to awake poctic genius, unless to 
Charles Wesley, as to his fellow-county- 
man, Lord Tennyson— 


“A willowed swamp 
Rivalled the beauty of Italian skies.” 


The sluggish Idle and Milton’s * eulfv 
Don” were within the range ofa holiday 
ramble, if any such he had; ; and across 
the cultured flats could be seen the glitter 
of the broadening Trent, which here— 


“Tike somo carth-born giant, spreads 
His thirty arms along the indented meadn” 


In autumn, the graceful, delicate blue 
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flowers of the flax-fields would refresh 
his eye. His father’s placid verse re- 
flects the moist treeless scenery, where— 


“Morning greets the skies 
With rosy cheeks, and humid eyes,” 


and the birds “ build on the green turf 
their mossy nests,’ overhung by “the 
low liquid sky.” The rivers are invoked 
as— 
“Nurses of soft dreams: 

Reedy brooks, and winding streams; 

Where, through matted sedge, you creep 

Travelling to your parent deep.” 

—“ Hymn to the Creator.” 


But Charles was not a descriptive poet, 
and was much less susceptible to the 
charms of Nature than his brother 
John. 

Charles spent less than three years 
under his mother’s schooling, though 
more than seven under her effective 
training. The children were not set to 
learn the alphabet till they were full 
five years old, and Charles was not yet 
eight when Samuel Wesley, junior, who 
was second master at the great school 
of Westminster, undertook his youngest 
brother’s maintenance and education. 

It was a wonderful experience for the 
imaginative, sensitive little genius, when 
he emerged from the seclusion of his 
home at Epworth and made that slow, 
yet to him swift - seeming, journey of 
a hundred and fifty miles, to “ royal- 
towered ” Westminster. He must have 
been thinking of this first crisis of his 
life, when he wrote the tender hymn 
which comes next to that “ For a Child 
Cutting his Teeth,” that “ For Sending 
a Child to the Boarding School”: 


“ Not without Thy direction 
From us our child we scnd, 
And unto Thy protection 
His innocence commend. 
Jesus, Thou Friend and Lover 
Of helpless infancy, 
With wings of mercy cover 
A soul bestowed by Thee,” etc. 


At the beginning of the last century 
Westminster took a still higher rank 
than now amongst the great public 
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schools of England. It was no slight 
advantage to Charles Wesley to be under 
the tutelage of his brilliant brother 
Samuel, who was seventeen years his 
senior; and to whom he looked up with 
veneration as born in an earlier century. 
He was scarcely less favoured in having 
his brother John asa neighbour, who was 
then, and for three years after, a scholar 
at the Charterhouse. Charles spent ten 
years at Westminster—five at the school, 
and five at St. Peter’s College, as “ King’s 
scholar,” his brother being thus relieved 
of his expenses. His ingenuous, noble- 
natured gratitude for education at the 
cost of the beneficent is shown in one 
of his earliest publications—Hymns for 
Charity Children (1741) : 


“ With what resembling care and love 
Both worlds for us appear 
Our friendly guardians !—those above, 
Our benefactors here. 
“ Blessings—the payment of the poor— 
Our lips and hearts return.” 


At Westminster Charles displayed the 
physical fearlessness and British pluck 
which stood him in such good stead in 
his evangelistic perils. A Scotch lad, 
William Murray, who was very badly 
treated by his schoolfellows, because his 
father had sided with the Pretender, 
was valorously championed by the son 
of the Lincolnshire parson. When 
Pope’s “ silver-tongued Murray ” became 
Chief Justice, and the Earl of Mans- 
field, he thankfully remembered this 
early obligation to the great evangelic 
hyimnist. 

Whilst at Westminster, Charles Wes- 
ley had what his brother John called 
“a fair escape ” from becoming a man of 
wealth and high social rank. Garrett 
Wesley, Esq., M.P., of Dungan, Ireland, 
having largo estates, but no child, and 
being nearly sixty years of age, wrote to 
Samuel Wesley, senior, offering to adopt 
his son Charles and make him his heir. 
Much correspondence ensued between 
father and son; and an Irish gentle- 
man, supposed to be Garrett Wesley 
himself, visited Charles at Westminster, 
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and pressed upon him the acceptance of 
the heirship. This did not accord, how- 
ever, with Charles’s life-plan; so he, 
being left to his own judgment, declined 
the overture. Thereupon Garrett Wesley 
adopted his cousin, Richard Colley, of 
Dublin, on condition of his assuming 
the name of Wesley. Richard Colley’s 
son, Garrett Colley Wesley, became Earl 
of Mornington, and was the father of 
Richard Wesley, Governor-General of 
India, created Marquis of Wellesley ; 
and of Arthur Wesley, tho great Duke 
of Wellington.’ What an influence on 
both Secular and Church History had 
this resolute refusal of the Westminster 
scholar to be called the son of a man 
of fortune! If not “by faith,” it must 
have been by some strange, restraining 
influence. Charles Wesley became well 
acquainted with Garrett Colley Wesley, 
Earl of Mornington, whose pleasure for 
and skill in music made him a frequent 
attendant at the famous private con- 
certs given by Charles Wesley's musical 
BONS. 

In 1726, Charles Wesley, in his 
eightcenth year, was elected fo Christ 
Church, Oxford, tho  stateliest and 
largest of its colleges. Here he spent 
nine years. 

These nineteen years of classic train- 
ing left deep, bright traces on Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. In a letter, written 
soon after he first found himself at 
Westminster, he says that he has come 
there “to be bred a scholar.” And a 
scholar he was bred. His father was a 
scholar, and an author of some reputa- 
tion, both in prose and verse; and his 
mother’s vigorous and graceful mind 
was richly cultivated. His brother 
Samuel was a recognised scholar, wit, 
epigrammatist and poet, moving in the 
highest literary circle, counting Pope, 
Addison, Prior, Attenbury and Lord 


» Wellington’s nume in the Army List for 
1800 is “the Hon. Arthur Wesley.” ‘ Wellesley ” 
is a recurrence to an older form of the name 
of which “ Wesley” is a contraction. Tho first 
member of the family known to history, held 
lands near the city of Wells, in Somerset. 
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Oxford amongst his personal friends. 
He, too, wrote imperishable hymns, as 
well as the exquisite lyric, “ The morn- 
ing flowers display their sweets.” At 
Westminster Charles Wesley also passed 
under the hands of Vincent Bourne, the 
deftest, liveliest, most tasteful and most 
charming of English masters of Latin 
poetry, who was then in his prime, and 
not the listless, slip-shod teacher he had 
become in Cowper’s day. Charles Wes- 
ley’s genius richly repaid his classic 
cultivation. His English is at once 
idiomatic, vernacular and scholarly. 
He modestly depreciates his own style 
in comparison with that of his most 
popular contemporaries : 


“ Could I like rapid Young aspire, 
Transported on his car of fire, 
Or flow with academic case 
Smooth as our own Isocrates.” 


But bis English has much more the 
“flow” of ‘academic ease,” as well as 
of the strength and purity of the antique 
models, than that of the author of the 
“ Meditations in a Flower Garden” and 
“Amongst the Tombs,’ to whom he 
makes this affectionate allusion. From 
few writers could the true classical signi- 
fication of English words derived from 
the Greck or Latin be so strikingly ex- 
emplified. The following examples also 
illustrate the clear completeness of his 
figures : 

“For BELIEVERS SUFFERING. 
“The fire our graces shall refine, 
Till, moulded from above, 


We tear the character divine, 
The stamp of perfect love.” 


“ HYMN BEFORE READING THE SCRIVTURES. 


“Expand Thy wings, celestial Dove, 
And, brooding o'er our nature’s night, 
Call forth a ray of heavenly Jove. 
‘Let there’ in our dark souls ‘be light’; 
And fill the illustrated abyss 
With glorious beams of endless blias.” 


Sometimes, again, a Latin derivative 
is used in a manner that adds force and 
significance while it enhances the rhyth- 
mic effect: 


“When darkness intercepts the skies "— 
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surgesting by a single word the pure, 
unfathomable blue above the low-hang- 
ing blackness. 


IT. 
SPIRITUAL AWAKENING. 


Charles Wesley’s spiritual state when, 
in his eighteenth year, he went to 
Oxford, is thus described by his brother 
John. “He pursued his studies dili- 
gently, and led a regular, harmless life ; 
but if I spoke to him about religion, he 
would warmly answer, “ What! would 
you have me to be a saint all at once?” 
and would hear no more. At that time 
his ideal was to be, like his eldest 
brother, a scholar, a wit, a churchman, 
and a gentleman. Saintship was to 
supervene on churchmanship, in due 
course. 

Yet Charles Wesley was the origina- 
tor, though John was the organizer, of 
Oxford Methodism. It was in 1729, 
when Charles was not yet quite of age, 
and John was away acting as his father’s 
curate, that Charles, having taken his 
degree of B.A. and his position as college- 
tutor, began a course of such systematic 
study, such strict conformity to the uni- 
versity statutes, such scrupulous attend- 
ance on the services of the Church, and 
such regularity and precision in the dis- 
posal of his time, as to present a reprov- 
ing contrast to the habits of his compeers, 
and to win for himself the nickname 
Method-ist. 

This first stage of his conversion was 
singularly gentle; for the conversion of 
both the brothers had two stages, so 
marked that they might be designated 
dispensations. In the first stage, each 
“came to himself”; in the second, each 
came to his Father’s arms. Charles, in 
the letter to his brother announcing the 
great change that had come over him, 
confesses his inability to trace it to any 
direct instrumentality. “It is owing 
in great measure to somebody’s prayers 
(my mother’s, most likely) that I am 
come to think as I do; for I cannot tell 
myself how or when I awoke out of my 


lethargy.” But, no doubt, his own ex- 
peoe is reflected in the powerful 
ymn: 


“Thou great, mysterious God, unknown, 
Whose love has gently led me on, 
Even from my infant days!” 


as well as in the verse: 


“I sing of Thy grace, 
From my earliest days, 
Ever near to allure und defend,” ete. 


His mother, describing her mode of 
training her children, says : “ I take such 
a proportion of time as I can spare every 
night to discourse with each child apart. 
. - . Saturday with Charles.” The good 
seed, so early sown, sprung forth “ after 
many days.” 

Charles soon became the nucleus of a 
small “ society ” of godly young gowns- 
men, who shared his principles, and his 
reproach. W hen, however, John Wesley, 
returning to Oxford, joined the little 
brotherhood, he was at once recognised 
as its directive mind. Besides his na- 
tural gifts of leadership, he was more 
than five years older than Charles, had 
been six years longer at the university, 
and was Fellow of a-college. Charles, 
in the letter just quoted, had already 
put himself under his brother’s direc- 
tion. 

Charles Wesley must, in all justice, be 
acknowledged as a co-founder of Method- 
ism. Whitefield distinctly attributes 
his conversion to the instrumentality 
of the younger brother. The duality of 
the Foundership is plain. Each brother 
was the other's complement. In them 
we seco the union of argumentation 
cool and close, and administration, firm, 
calm, wise and loving, with poetic pas- 
sion. They were the Moses and Aaron 
of the new exodus; the Jachin and 
Boaz of the new spiritual temple. It is 
beautiful to mark their contrast and 
their oneness: 


“ Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet a union in partition : 
Two lovely berries moulded in one stem.” 
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Or, as Charles himself puts it: 
“Two souls whom Thou hast joined in one, 
+ * + * + 


True yoke-fellows, by love compelled 
To labour in the Gospel ticld.” 


Truly, they were lovely and pieasant 
in their lives; and in their death they 
were not long “divided.” After fifty-nine 
years of joint labour, the younger bro- 
ther outran the older to the sepulchre, 
by a few swift steps; and each could 
sing— 
«O tho fathomlcss love 
That has deigned to approve 
And prosper the work of my hands! 
With my pastoral crook, 
I went over the brook, 
And behold, Z am spread into bands!” 


The one bold stride of field- and street- 
preaching was to each at once the 
Jabbok and the Rubicon; and Charles 
was the first to take it. The younger 
brother had, indeed, more initiative than 
the elder. He was also tho first to 
administer the Lord’s Supper to Metho- 
dists separately, and in an unconse- 
crated place. it is a beautifully signifi- 
cant fact that at least ten volumes of 
Hymns and Psalms were published in 
the joint names of John and Charles 
Wesley ; so that in many cases it is 
impossible to determine by which a 
particular hymn was written. 


III. 
MISSION TO GEORGIA. 


The brothers spent the six years 1729- 
1735 in the conscientious discharge of 
their tutorial duties, in the humblest 
philanthropic labours, and in the earnest 
study of the Scriptures and cultivation 
of the spiritual life in association with 
tho Godly Club. In 1735 they crossed 
the Atlantic together as missionaries of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel; Charles as chaplain-secretary to 
General Oglethorpe, governor of the new 
colony of Georgia, and as parish priest 
of Frederica. Shortly before embark- 
ation ho was ordained; in his twenty- 
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eighth year. During their sixteen weeks’ 
voyage the young clergymen’s whole 
time was utilized in the most Methodistic 
manner, in “doing or receiving good.” 

At Frederica, Charles devoted himself 
to his pastoral work with the utmost 
assiduity, holding four services a day, 
and being indefatigable in the individual 
oversight of his flock. Yet his want of 
success was most disheartening. His 
fidelity and earnestness procured him 
more enemies than hearers, insomuch 
that his life was attempted more than 
once. He was fired at, in his favourite 
meditative “ myrtle-walk in the woods.” 
The truth is, the devoted brothers had 
not yet found the secret of personal 
happiness and ministerial success. Their 
system was a rigorous and repellant 
Churchism. A ridiculous accusation was 
got up against Charles, of exciting the 
settlers to sedition; and the thoroughly 
well-meaning, but worried and worn- 
down Governor was, at first, weak 
enough to entertain it. 

Nevertheless, Frederica proved no bad 
training-ground for his appointed work. 
There being no church, he was obliged to 
conduct service “under the shade of 
trees,” or in the shed “ where the public 
stores were kept.” This was his first 
practice in preaching out of doors, and 
in unconsecrated places. His lodging 
was in a leaky hut, compared with which 
the wood and plaster rectory in which 
he was born was like an archiepiscopal 
palace. His furniture did not include a 
tea-kettle or even “ boards to lie on.” 
Much of his time was spent at “the 
camp,” for invasion was expected daily, 
seven Spanish men-of-war having anchor- 
ed at the mouth of the river waiting for 
a favourable wind. But his humour 
never failed him. He writes: ‘I begin 
to be abused and slighted into an opinion 
of my own considerableness. I could 
not be more trampled upon was J a 
fallen minister of State. I sometimes 
diverted myself with their odd expres- 
sions of contempt, but found the benefit 
of having undergone a much lower 
degree of contempt at Oxford.” But 
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strength and valour both gave way. He 
writes: “My outward hardships and 
inward conflict— 
‘down 
At last have borne my boasted courage.’” 
“A friendly fever” put him quito hors 
de combat. “ When my fever was some- 
what abated, I was led out to bury the 
scout-boat man (killed by the burst of a 
cannon) and envied him his quiet grave.” 
Such was the despondency of a man who 
had before him more than half a century 
of intense, exultant, successful, and 
abiding work! His fever returned, ac- 
companied by dysentery, yet he “was 
obliged to go abroad and preach and 
give the sacrament.” His text, chosen 
from the Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalms, ‘‘ Keep innocency and take heed 
to the thing that is right, for that shall 
bring a man peace at the last,” “ was in- 
terpreted as a satire against Mrs. H Ae 
At last his congregation dwindled to 
“two Presbyterians and a Papist.” 
Oglethorpe at length resolved not to 
await the attack of the Spaniards, but to 
contest their landing. The old soldier- 
statesman sent for Charles Wesley, and 
said: “I am now going to death. You 
wiil see me no more.” He then gave 
Charles a diamond ring, as at once a 
token, a testimonial, and a memento. 
To Oglethorpe’s remark “that he much 
desired the conversion of the heathen, 
and believed my brother intended it,” 
Charles Wesley gave this notable reply : 
“But I believe it will never be under 
your patronage, for then men would 
account for it without God.” But tho 
Spaniards, after three weeks waiting on 
the wind, betook themselves elsewhere. 
Charles then accompanied Oglethorpe to 
Savannah and took his brother’s work. 
The man who afterwards preached fear- 
lessly to threatening thousands, writes: 
“The hardest duty imposed upon me 
was to expound the lessons to a hundred 
hearers. I was surprised at my own 
confidence, and acknowledged it not my 
own.” 
In July, 1736, he was sent to Eng- 
land with despatches, in a wretched 
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craft, with a more wretched captain. On 
embarking he was again prostrated by 
dysentery and fever. After six days 
at sea, they were obliged to run into 
Boston harbour, U.S., for repairs. Here 
his state was so critical that he was 
attended by three physicians. Never- 
theless, he felt bound, as soon as the ship 
was ready, at all risks to hasten to 
England with his despatches. After a 
tempestuous and most trying voyage of 
two months, he landed at Deal in De- 
cember. 

The impression produced upon him by 
his many stormy months at sea appears 
in the following noble verses, which 
have the rhythmic roll of ocean-wave : 


“& HYMN To BE SUNG AT SEA. 


“Throughout the deep Thy footsteps shine, 
We own ‘Thy way is in the sea,’ 
O’erawed by majesty Divine, 
And lost in Thy immensity. 


“Infinite God, Thy greatness spanned 
These heavens, and meted out the skies; 
Lo, in the hollow of Thy hand, 
The measured waters sink and rise. 


“Yet, in Thy Son, Divinely great, 
We claim Thy providential care; 
Boldly we stand before Thy seat, 
Our Advocate hath placed us there. 


“With Him, we are gone up on high; 

Since He is ours, and we are His; 

With Him, we reign above the sky, 
We walk upon our subject seus. 


“We boast of our recovered powers; 
Lords are we of the lands and floods; 
And earth, and heaven, and all, is ours; 
And we are Christs, and Christ is Qod’s.” 


His grateful sense of his many signal 
deliverances he poured forth in the free- 
flowing and melodious hymn: 


“God of my life, whose gracious power 
Through varied deaths my soul hath led: 
Or turned aside the fatal hour, 
_ Or lifted up my sinking head; 
“In all my ways Thy hand I own, 
Thy ruling providence I see; 
O! help me still my course to run, 
And still direct my paths to Thee. 
“ Oft from the margin of the grave 
Thou, Lord, hast lifted up my head; 
Sudden I found Thee near to save: 
The fever owned Thy touch, and fled. 
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« Oft hath the sea confessed Thy power 
And given me back to Thy command ; 
It could not, Lord, my life devour, 
Safe in the hollow of Thy hand.” 


On partial recovery, he hastened to 
Oxford, to visit his Methodist friends, 


and the prisoners. 


IV. 
JOY AND PEACE IN BELIEVING. 


Through Lady Betty Hastings, Charles 
Wesley soon became acquainted with the 
godly aristocracy. He had also an an- 
dience with George II., and dined with 
the King and Queen at Hampton Court. 
He had interviews with Archbishop 
Potter, and the Bishops of London and 
Oxford. On his birthday, he described 
himself as “ in a murmuring, discontented 
spirit”; and on January 22nd, 1737, 
finding a friend reading an announce- 
ment of his death, he writes: “ Happy 
for me had the news been true.” Whilst 
in this state, he wrote his“ Hymn for 
Midnight,” beginning: 


“Fain would I leave this earth below, 
Of pain and sin the dark abode ; 
Where shadowy joy, or solid woe, 
Allures, or tears me from my God.” 


It ends, however, on the true Wesleyan 
key: 
“Come quickly, Lord, Thy face display, 
And look my darkness into day. 


“Sorrow and sin and death are o'er, 
If Thou reverse ‘the creature's’ doom; 
Sad Rachel weeps her loss no more, 
If Thou, the God, the Saviour, come; 
Of Thee possessed, in Thee we prove 
The light, the life, the heaven of love.” 


He sought light from the solemn, 
earnest Mystic, William Law, who bade 
him farewell with this true saying: 
“Nothing J can either speak or write 
will do you any good.” | 

But he had two other interviews far 
more important and influential than those 
with philosophical divine, prelate, arch- 
bishop, or royalty itself. Count Zinzen- 
dorf, just arrived from Germany, sent for 
Charles Wesley ; and Peter Böhler, an- 


other Moravian, preparatory to going as 
a missionary to Georgia, “ put himself 
under Charles Wesley’s care to learn 
English.” The pupil taught his tutor a 
yet nobler lesson. Charles Wesley was 
again laid low by alarming illness. When 
he seemed “on the point to die,” Bohler 
asked him, “ Do you hope to be saved?” 
Charles answered, ** Yes.” <“ For what 
reason do you hope it?” ‘ Because I 
have used my best endeavours to serve 
God.” He shook his head, and said no 
more. I thought him very unchant- 
able, saying in my heart: Would he 
rob me of my endeavours? I have no- 
thing else to trust to.” Poor returned 
missionary! he knew he had no success 
to lean on. 

That sad, silent, significant shake of 
Peter Bohler’s head shattered all Charles 
Wesley’s false foundation of salvation by 
“endeavours.” 

This illness barred his fully-intended 
return to Georgia; the doctor assuring 
him it would be certain death. During 
his three months’ sojourn in England 
Peter Böhler most effectively taught the 
two brothers whose teaching was to in- 
fluence, directly or indirectly, so many 
millions of souls. On his departure, 
Charles, still lying at the gates of death, 
was visited by one Bray, a working 
brazier, “ a poor, ignorant mechanic whvu 
knows nothing but Christ.” Under this 
man’s teaching the highly-cultivated man 
of genius resolved to place himself, and 
was “ carried in a chair” to his house in 
Little Britain. ‘There he “ first saw Lu- 
ther On the Galatians,” on reading which 
he writes: “I marvelled that we were 
so soon and so entirely removed from 
him that called us into the grace of Christ, 
unto another Gospel. Who would believe 
that our Church had been founded upon 
this important article of justification by 
faith alone!” At last, in his sick-room 
in a narrow outlet from Smithfield, on 
Sunday, May 21st, 1738, Charles Wesley 
could write, for the first time in his life. 
“I now found myself at peace witb 
God.” In this, too, the younger brother 
outstripped the elder, but only by three 


a 
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days. On the 24th of May, Charles 
makes this record: “ Towards ten my 
brother was brought in triumph by a 
troop of our friends, and declared ‘I 
believe?” The party then sang a hymn 
which Charles had composed the day 
after his own emancipation, to com- 
memorate that grand event. It was 
probably the fine hymn containing the 
verse : 
“Long my imprisoned spirit lay 
Fast bound in sin and nature’s night; 
Thine eve diffused a quickening ray; 
I woke! the dungeon flamed with light; 
My chains fell off; my heart was free; 
I rose, went forth, and followed Thee.” 


Charles Wesley was then in his thirtioth 
year, 
V. 


OUT-DOOR PREACHING AND ITINERANCY. 


Charles Wesley obtained a curacy at 
Islington, but after preaching a sermon 


. “0 the Fourth Commandment, he was pre- 
, vented by force from entering the pulpit, 


_ freer of evangelization. 


bythe Churchwardens. This was his last 
appointment in the English Church. 

On Royal Oak-day, 1739, Charles 
Wesley having been refused the church, 
a farmer invited him to preach in his 
held, at Broadoaks, Essex. He “did so, 
tu about five hundred, on ‘ Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.’” 
Two days after, at the “ pressing invita- 
hon” of a Quaker, he preached at Thax- 
tel to “many Quakers, and near seven 
hundred others.” Thus began his long 
3 To the Arch- 
bishop's interdict and threat of ex- 
‘mmunication, he replied by preaching 
the next Sunday to ten thousand people 
in Moorfields, London, from “ Come unto 
Me all ye that labour,” etc. The Sunday 
after that he took his turn at the Univer- 
sity Church, Oxford, preaching on Jus- 
tification by Faith. The next Sunday 
morning he preached again at Moorfields, 
to as large a gathering as before, and 
in the afternoon to “an immense mul- 
titude” on Kennington Common; with 
prodigious effect, so much had heart- 
feace improved his health. For the 


latter service he was indicted and heavily 
fined. 

The next ten years he devoted, like 
his brother, to itinerant evangelism, 
through England, Wales and Ireland. 
In 1749, he married Miss Gwynne, a 
Welsh lady; his whole income being 
£100 a year, from the profits of his own 
and his brother’s publications. For some 
months the newly-wedded pair itiner- 
ated on the same horse. But his health 
proving unequal to so much travelling 
and out-door preaching, Charles Wesley 
undertook the charge of the two largest 
Methodist Societies, those of London and 
Bristol, preaching daily, and making oc- 
casional evangelistic excursions, as far 
as Cornwall and Yorkshire. In 1771 
he took up his permanent residence in 
London. 

Charles Wesley’s two sons, Charles 
and Samuel, developed marvellous musical 
genius, and devoted themselves to music 
as their profession. ‘Select concerts” 
were held in a large room in their father’s 
house, attended by the Bishop of London, 
several noblemen and foreign ambassa- 
dors, and the octogenarian General Ogle- 
thorpe. 

Among Charles Wesley’s friends in 
London, were Samuel Johnson and 
Hannah More. He kept up his early 
habit of prison-visiting. He died in 
St. Marylebone, March the 29th, 1788, 
in the eightieth year of his age. His 
holy dying was unconsciously described 
by himself, sixteen years before, in one 
ot his boldest and tenderest productions, 
such as befits the Poet of Assurance, in 
the form of supplication : 


“Thou Who hast tasted death for me, 
Indulge me in my fond request, 
And let a worm prescribe to Thee 
The manner of my final rest. 


“ Walk with me through the dreadful shade; 
And, certified that Thou art mince, 
M pe calm and undismayed, 
I shall into Thy hands resign : 


“No anxious doubt, no guilty gloom, 
Shall damp whom Jesu’s presence cheers; 
My light, my life, my God, is come! 
And glory in His face appears.” 
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VI. 
CHARLES WESLEY AS A LYRIC POET AND 
MASTER OF METRE. 

Charles Wesley’s poetry was lyric, 
elegiac and satiric. He owes much of 
the compactness, the precision, the grace, 
the ease and music of his verse to his 
familiarity with the best classic models. 
No other English poet has such a variety, 
few have sucha mastery of metre. Metre 
and rhythm are matters of the first im- 
portance toa hymn; for a hymn proper 
is made to be sung. The original Greek 
humnos, means both the air and the words 
(as in Hesiod). The tune and the hymn 
were made together, and were wedded and 
welded into one. Besides, most of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns were made to be an- 
nounced vocally before they were sung ; 
in the first instance, by the poet himself. 
In the Iambic Common Metre—the metre 
of the old English ballad and carol—of 
“ Chevy Chase ” and “ God rest you merry 
gentlemen,” it was impossible to surpass, 
it was glorious to come up to, Watts at 
his very best; whether in impetus and 
bound, as in “ My God, the spring of all 
my joys”; orin gravity and grandeur, as 
in “ O God, our Help in ages past”; or 
in breezy sweep, as of “the wafture of 
a world-wide wing,” as in “ Father, how 
wide Thy glory shines,” or “ Eternal 
Wisdom, Thee we praise.” In this 
Watts, if he were not so unequal, would 
be quite unequalled. In the Iambic 
Long Metre, Charles Wesley bears the 
palm for stateliness of structure and 
majesty of movement. Of this his “Hymn 
to be Sung at Sea” is a fine example. 

In its cheery, tripping form—that of 
Marlowe’s “ Come, dwell with me and be 
my love,”—-he is equally at home : as in— 


“Come, sinners, to the Gospel-fcast.” 


In six- eights, at least in his favourite 
form of it, Charles Wesley is unrivalled : 
witness “Come, O Thou Traveller un- 
known.” In fact he and his brother (in 
his translations from the German) lifted 
that metre from the popular pathos of 
“Sweet William’s Farewell,” and “ All 
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in the Downs the fleet was moored,” or 
the descriptive humour of Shakespear's 
“ When icicles hang on the wall,” to a 
grand spiritual elevation. 

In the second form of six-eights, he 
has Dryden’s energy and loftiness, with 
none of Dryden’s roughness. Tako as 
proof his majestic version of the Te 
Deum, and his hymn on “To him that 
overcometh will I give to be a pillar in 
my house, to go out no more for ever”: - 


“Saviour! on me the grace bestow 
To trample on my final foe; 
Conqueror of death, with Thee to rise, 
And claim my station in the skies: 
Fixed as the throne that ne’er can move, 
A pillar in Thy church above. 


“ As beautiful as useful, there 
May I that weight of glory bear, 
With all that, finally o’ercome, 
Supporters of the heavenly dome; 
Of perfect holiness possessed, 
For ever in Thy presence blest,” ete. 


His Short Metre, too, has a ringing re- 
sonance and a mighty march which has 
never been outdone ; e.g. : 


“Soldiers of Christ, arise ! 
And put your armour on,” ete. 


Sometimes he makes its elastic feet to 
spring and clang “like hinds’ feet on the 
high places,” as in his— 
“We shall our time beneath 
Live out in cheerful hope; 


And fearless pass the vale of death, 
And gain the mountain-top.” 


In the management of trochaic metres 
Charles Wesley is equally deft. Of the 
metre “sevens” he brings out all the 
varied capability. In the universally 
adopted “ Jesu, Lover of my soul,”—th- 
chosen death-song of a multitude of the 
redeemed,—and in “Depth of Mery. 
can there be, Mercy still reserved io! 
me,” is felt all its flowing, flute-lik: 
sweetness; all its aptitude for pleading 
plaint, for absolute abjection, and f' 
passive trust. Of the former, Henry 
Ward Beecher says: “I would rath-? 
have written that hymn than have t!“ 
fame of all the kings that ever sat on the 
earth. It has more power in it. Thu: 
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hymn will go on singing till the last 
trump calls forth the angel-band.” In his 
Christmas, Easter and Ascension Hymns: 
“ Hark, the herald angels sing,” “ Christ 
the Lord is risen to-day,” and “ Hail, the 
day that saw Him rise,” we hear the ani- 
mating sweetness of the echoing horn. 
“Holy Lamb, who Thee confess,” breathes 
the tranquil fervour of the completest 
consecration. The last-named is so 
illustrative of the close, neat plaiting of 
his hymnal texture, that I must quote it 
entire. Each successive clause embodies 
a clear idea in a bar of music. Each 
verse is perfect in itself. Each line fits 
in like the cubes of an exquisite mosaic 
pavement. There is not a loose thread, 
there is no rough edging. The balance 
of rhythm, and the antithesis or parallel- 
ism of idea, are equally exact. Lines and 
verses seem ‘ knit together in love”: 


“Holy Lamb! who Thee confess, 
Followers of Thy holiness, 
Thee they ever keep in view, 
Ever ask, ‘What shall we do?’ 
Governed by Thy only will, 
All Thy words we would fulfil; 
Would in all Thy footsteps go, 
Walk as Jesus walked below. 


“While Thou didst on earth appear, 
Servant to Thy servants here, 
Mindful of Thy place above, 

All Thy work was prayer and love; 
Such our whole employment be, 
Works of faith and charity; 

Works of love on man bestowed, 
Secret intercourse with God. 


“Early in the temple met, 
Let us still our Saviour greet; 
Nightly to the mount repair, 
Join our praying Pattern there; 
There, by wrestling faith obtain 
Power to work for God again, 
Power His image to retrieve, 
Power like Thee, our Lord, to live. 


“Vessels, instruments of grace, 
Pass we thus our happy days 
*Twixt tho mount and multitude, 
Doing, or receiving, good: 

Glad to pray and labour on 

Till our earthly course is run 

Till we, on the sacred tree, 

Bow the head and die like Thee.” 


Tn the metre 6—7’s, he comes up to his 
highest models: Shakespeare’s “ Take, O 
take, those lips away,” and Ben Jonson’s 


‘Queen and Huntress, chaste and fair.” 
Take as a specimen one of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns which has reccived due 
literary recognition as a Christian lyric; 
that with which “George Eliot” repre- 
sents Seth Bede, the village Methodist, 
as singing down all his griefs, perplexi- 
ties and cares, as he strode across the 
lonely Derbyshire moors on a bright 
Sunday morning : 


“ MorNING Hymn. 


“Christ, Whose glory fills the skies, 
Christ, the true, the only Light: 
Sun of righteousness, arise 
Triumph o'er the shades of night; 
Day-spring from on high, be near, 
Day-star in my heart appear,” ete. 


It may be well to place side by side 
with this, the other morning hymn which 
George Eliot describes another country 
Methodist, Dinah Morris, as singing be- 
neath the same heart-bruising sorrow, 
as she lights the fire, and dusts her 
little cottage-room. The words breathe 
a “peace which passeth all understand- 
ing,” and “a joy unspeakable and full 
of glory;” in powerful contrast with 
the profound unrest, the melancholy 
misgiving, and the prevailing mental 
and moral malaise to which unbelief had 
doomed the great agnostic novelist and 
poet : 

“Eternal Beam of light Divine, 
Fountain of unexhausted love, 


In Whom the Father's glories shine, 
Through earth bencath and heaven above, 


“Jesu, the weary wanderer’s rest, 
Give me Thy easy yoke to bear; 
With steadfast patience arm my breast, 
With spotless love, and lowly fear. 
“Speak to my warring passions, ‘ Peace!’ 
Say to my trembling heart, ‘ Be still!’ 
Thy power my strength and fortress is, 
For all things serve Thy soverciga will,” ete. 


A metre in which Charles Wesley 
excelled the most esteemed of secular 
songs, was ‘8’s.” His paraphrase of 
Canticles I., 7: “ Tell me, O Thou Whom 
my soul loveth, where Thou makest Thy 
flock to rest at noon,’ is almost as 
superior, for example, to Rowe’s popular 
“ Despairing, beside a clear stream,” in 
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melody of rhythm as in loftiness of 
sentiment : 


“Thou Shepherd of Israel, and mine, 
The joy and desire of my heart, 
For closer communion I pine, 
I long to reside where Thou art: 
The pasture I languish to find 
Where all who their Shepherd obey 
Are fed on Thy bosom reclined, 
And screened from the heat of the day. 


“Tis there, with the lambs of Thy flock, 

There only, I covet to rest, 

To lie at the foot of tho rock, 
Or rise to be hid in Thy breast : 

’Tis there I would always abide, 
And never a moment depart, 

Concealed in the cleft of Thy side, 
Eternally held in Thy heart.” 


Handel composed tunes to three of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns: “Sinners obey 
the Gospel word,” “ Rejoice, the Lord is 
King,” and “O Lord Divine, how sweet 
Thou art!” The last-named, and “ Hcad 
of Thy Church triumphant,” and “ Ye 
servants of God, your Master proclaim,” 
in three of his favourite metres, have 
found their way into a great number of 
Collections. 

Charles Wesley was also a master of the 
favourite medieval metre, 8’s and 7’s, 
with its blended pathos and exultation, 
of which the Austrian national anthem 
strikes the true key-note. His best 
known hymn in this metre is, “ Love 
Divine! all love excelling.” He was 
indeed a consummate melodist. 


VI. 
CHARLES WESLEY AS A HYMN-WRITER. 


Do Charles Wesley’s hymns realize the 
true conception of a Hymn? 

A hymn, as St. Paul indicates, holds 
a place between a psalm and a song: 
“psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs.” 
It is, however, more closely related to the 
psalm than to the song; as is implied 
by the necessity of qualifying “songs” 
by the word “spiritual ;” whereas the 
spiritual element is included in both 
po and hymns. The Greek hymn, 
ike the Hebrew psalm, was essentially 
a religious composition, for the use of 


worshipping assemblies, and for solemn 
festivals. The p of these three 
orders of sacred melody is to give to 
devotion and edification—personal, social 
and public — enlivenment, intensity, 
facility and delightfulness ; by the ani- 
mating charm and potency of poetry and 
music. 

Like every other lyric, a hymn should 
be a flawless gem. It should embody a 
complete sense: one full sentiment and 
significance ; of which the last line is 
the coping-stone. It should be perfect 
as a work of art. 

A hymn-writer must, first of all, bea 
born poet; and Charles Wesley's hymns 
bear the true stamp of poetic genius. 
There should be in hymns a freeness of 
movement, as if they were self-made. 
The easy grace of most of Charles Wes- 
ley’s hymns is exquisite. 

Charlotte Brontë incidentally alludes, 
in Shirley, to another marked quality of 
Charles Wesley’s hymns: the strange 
blending of wailing pathos with exulta- 
tion. She describes the effect of the 
overhearing, as she passed the door of 
a Yorkshire cottage where a Methodist 
meeting was being held, the impassioned 
singing of the hymn: 


“Oh! who can explain This struggle for life: 
This travail and pain, This trembling and strife ' 
Plague, carthquake and famine, And tumult 

and war 
The wonderful coming Of Jesus declare 


“ Yet God is above Men, devils and sin; 
My Jesus’s love The battle shall win: 
So terribly glorious His coming shall be, 
His love, all-victorious, Shall conquer for me.” 


This reminds one of Mrs. Brownings 
description of the singing of the nightin- 
gale: 


“And her poet-song she flingeth, 
Over pain to victory.” 


Charles Wesley’s imagery is as clear- 
cut as that of Byron. I give two ex 
amples : 


“O Thou that camest from above, 
The pure, celestial fire to impart! 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart. 
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“There let it for Thy glory burn 
With inextinguishable blaze, 
And trembling to ita source return, 
In humble prayer, and fervent praiso.” 


“As flowers their opening leaves display, 
And glad drink in the solar fire, 
So may we catch Thy every ray, 
So may Thy influence us inspire, 
Thou Beam of the Eternal Beam, 
Thou purging Fire, Thou quickening Flame.” 


“Thou Beam of the Eternal Beam.” 
What a comment on “ Who being the 
brightness of His glory,” and on “ Light 
of Light ” ! 
There is also in Charles Wesley’s hymns 
a sparkling spontaneity, reminding one 
of Milton’s paraphrase of “ As well the 
singers as the players on instruments 
shall be there; all my fresh springs are 
in thee”: 
*Both they who sing, and they who dance, 
With sacred songs are there; 


ln thee fresh brooks and soft streams glance, 
And all my fountains clear.” 


Charles Wesley would have been uni- 
versally recognised as one of the greatest 
of lyric poets that ever sang, but for 
the fact that he is not only a purely 
and intensely religious poet, but is by 
eminence the poet of religion, of religious 
revival, and of the loftiest and the deepest 
spiritual life. This, too, has greatly 
limited the area of adoption of Charles 
Wesley’s hymns. There are indeed 
exceptions, such as,“ O love Divine, how 
sweet thou art,” and “O for a heart to 
praise my God,” “ Ye servants of God, 
your Master proclaim,” and “ Head of Thy 
Church triumphant,” as already noted. 
This is owing greatly to their mellifluous 
rhythm, which outvies the charm of 
secular song. 

No other poet has given such a clear 
and varied expression to all the moods, 
stages, and vicissitudes of religious ex- 
perience, and “filled all the stops of” 
spiritual“ life with tuneful breath.” Isaac 
Taylor truly says: “ There is no principal 
element of Christianity, as professed by 
Protestant churches; there is no moral 
or ethical sentiment peculiarly character- 
istic of the Gospel; no height or depth 
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of feeling proper to the spiritual life, 
that does not find itself emphatically and 
pointedly and clearly spas hie in some 
stanzas of Charles Wesley’s hymns.” 
Yet, intensely spiritual and revivalistic 
as are his hymns, they are none the less 
the pure outflow and the healthful in- 
citement of a sober, practical, philan- 
thropic spirit. I quote in proof of this 
a hymn in one of his bounding metres : 


“Come, let us arise, And press to the skies, 
The summons obey, 
My friends, my beloved, and hasten away : 
The Master of all, For our service doth call, 
And deigns to approve, 
With smiles of acceptance, our labour of 
love. 


“His burden who bear, We alone can declare 
. How easy His yoke; 
While to love and good works we each 
other provoke: 
By word and by deed, Tho bodies in need, 
The souls, to relieve 
Aud freely as Jesus hath given to give. 
“Then let us attend Our heavenly Friend, 
In His members distrest, 
By want, or affliction, or sickness opprest : 
The prisoner relieve, The stranger receive, 
Supply all their wants, 
And spend and be spent in assisting tlie 
saints. 
“While thus we bestow Our labours below, 
Ourselves we forsuke, 
And refuge in Jesus’s righteousness tako: 
His passion alone The foundation we own; 
And pardon we claim, 
And eternal redemption, in Jesus's name.” 


“They sing hvmns to Christ as to a 
God,” reports Pliny to Trajan, of the 
early Christians. And Charles Wesley's 
hymns to the God-man are amongst his 
noblest. For example, that beginning: 


“ High above every name, 
Jesus, the great I AM! 


Of which the last verse is: 


“Hail, Galilean King! 
Thy humble state I sing; 
Never shall Thy triumphs end ; 
Hail. derided Majesty ! 
Jesus, hail! the sinners Friend, 
Friend of publicans—and me.” 


“Christ, and Him crucified, and 
crowned,” was the favourite theme of his 
hymns as of his preaching. This in- 
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tensity, however, has doubtless greatly 
limited the area of adoption or appropri- 
tion of the Wesleyan hymnology. It 
was, as it were, “a new song,” as pro- 
claiming the commencement of a new 
and joyous era in the progress of the 
Kingdom of God, and especially as ex- 
pressing the jubilant elation of revival 
und recovery. Even as all the great 
religious restorations of God’s ancient 
people: the bringing up of the ark to 
Mount Zion, the dedication, and the suc- 
cessive re-dedications of the temple, were 
inaugurated by grand festive musical 
demonstrations; so has it been in each 
reformation and revival of the Christian 
Church. Yet it was only “as it were a 
new song”: abundant reminiscences of 
the older melodies came mingling with 
its harmonies. It was but a bold and 
spirited variation on the ancient anthems 
of the Kingdom of God: Love's lays, 
like Love’s Law, given forth with a 
strange and startling emphasis; both 
“new and old.” 

Yet Charles Wesley’s hymns have 
been circulated by millions and sung by 
millions, and have been translated into 
almost every language. Robert Southey 
truly said: “No hymns have been so 
much treasured in the memory or so 
frequently quoted on a death-bed.” 
Coleridge says of Luther: “He did as 
much for the Reformation by his hymns 
as by his translation of the Bible, for in 
Germany the hymns are known by heart 
by every peasant; they advise, they 
argne from the hymns; and every soul 
in the church praises God in words that 
are natural and yet sacred to his mind.” 
In like manner, Charles Wesley did as 
much for the revival of the last centur 
by his hymns, as he and his brother did by 
their sermons. The voice of Methodist 
hymnody, of which Charles Wesley was 
precentor, was “as of a voice out of 
heaven, as the voice of many waters”: 
a crashing cataract of praise, multitu- 
dinous, liquid, heaven-rending ; “as the 
voice of a great thunder”: waking up 
ten thousand echoes. It spread away 
into a soft and world-wide melody, 


“as of harpers harping upon their 
harps”; 


“ Loud, as from numbers without number; sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy.” 


Charles Wesley was made up of music. 
His heart-strings were harp-strings. He 
composed, it is said, improvised, to the 
popular tune of a rattling sailor-song, 
hw spirited lines on Music: 


“ Music, alas! too long bas been 

(Why should a good be evil?) 

Listed into the cause of sin, 
Pressed to obey the devil. 

Dranken, or lewd or light, the lay 
Flows to the soul’s undoing; 

Widens, and strews with flowers, the way 
Down to eternal ruin. 


“Come, let us try if Jesu’s love 

Will not as well inspire us: 

This is the theme of those above, 
This upon carth shall fire us. 

Jesus the soul of music is; 
His is the noblest passion. 

Jesus's Name is life and peace, 
Happiness and salvation. 
* * * * » 


“Who hath a right like us to sing? 

Us whom His mercy raises! 

Merry our hearts; for Christ is King! 
Cheerful are all our faces. 

Who of His love doth once partake 
He evermore rejoices: 

Melody in our hearts we make, 
Melody with our voices. 


“ Heo that a sprinkled conscience bath, 

‘He that’ in God ‘is merry 

Let him sing psalms,’ the Scripture saith, 
Joyful and never weary. 

Heaven already is begun, 
Opened in each believer; 

Only believe, and still sing on, 
And heaven is ours for ever.” 


His lilting “ Colliers’ Hymn” is a won- 
derful composition for an accomplished 
scholar : 


“Simple folk and undiscerning, 

Nothing we 
Know but Thee: 

Love is all our learning. 

We with loving hearts adore Thee: 
This our deep 
Scholarship; 

This is all our glory. 


“Thou, we know, hast died to save us: 
We are Thine, 
Love Divine! . 
Thou Who bought’st shalt have us. 
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Taught and led by Thy good Spirit, 
We shall soon 
Share Thy throne, 
All Thy joys inherit. 
“Here is knowledge rare, and hidden 
From the wise, 
Who despise 
All our inward Eden: 
Thou to us the Truth hast given, 
We in Thee, 
Happy we! 
Know—the way to heaven.” 

The reinforcement of his physical 
courage by childlike faith is beautifully 
exemplified by his lines “ Written in 
going to Wakefield to answer a charge 
of Treason.” 

“Gladly before rulers brought, 
Free from trouble as from thought, 
Let me Thee in them revere; 
Own Thine awful minister. 


“All of mine be cast aside: 
Anger, fear, and guile, and pride; 
Only give me from above 
Simple faith, and humble love.” 

His short hymns on select passages of 
Scripture are full of poetic power, expo- 
sitory value, and historical significance 
as reflecting contemporary religious life. 
Pure springs of tender wisdom gush up 
everywhere. The leading lesson of a 
passage is seized with the grasp of 
genius, and presented in the most concise 
and effective manner, and with exquisite 
felicity yet simplicity of expression. 
These rhythmic comments, like his own 
actions, prove that Charles Wesley's 
churchmanship, however stiffly loyal, 
was neither blind nor servile. For the 
most part, these hymns give the essential 
extract of Scripture, and are equally 
serviceable to the devotional reader and 
the theological student. Those on the 
Epistles, however, are more distinguished 
by force and keenness than by gentle- 
ness and beanty. Asa specimen of true 
and helpful exegesis, we quote that on 
“Fill up that which is behind of the 
_ sufferings of Christ”: ` 
“The sufferings which the body bears 

Are still the sufferings of the Head; 
While every true disciple shares 
The cross on which his Saviour bled: 


The members all His cup partake 
And daily die for Jesu’s sake.” ete. 


VII. 


CHARLES WESLEY AS AN ELEGIAC AND 
SATIRIC POET. 


Charles Wesley’s elegiac poetry is a 
rich manifestation of his mind and heart, 
and abounds with exquisite tracings of 
character and experience; e.g.: 


“He could not recollect a foe; 
A friend he never could forget.” 


As we read— 
“Wo feel the sacred woe 
Which God Himself vouchsafed to know, 
And weep as ‘Jesus wept,” 


till pure Christian consolation— 
“ Brings irresistible relief.” 


His elegy on William Kingsbury, a 
man who lived and died in extreme 
poverty, is very touching : 

“Toiling hard for scanty bread, 
Scanty bread he could not find.” 
As also that on Ebenezer Blackwell: 


“ A man of passions like to ours 
Who wrestled with the adverse powers! 
* * + * * 


And all his faults are now forgot, 

Are buried in his Saviour’s grave.” 
Sometimes he reaches a high strain of 
triumph ; as in his elegy on Mrs. Horton, 
who at thirty-four dicd suddenly, utter- 
ing the one word “ Victory”: 


“ Dissolved by His discovered face, 
In Jesu’s sight expired. 


« Yet mindful of her friends below, 
Stronger than death her love to show, 
By a Divine decree 
Indulged to comfort those that mourned, 
She stopped tho flaming car, and turned, 
‘And shouted ‘ Victory !’” 


Charles Wesley wrote this in his seventy- 
ninth year, within two years of his 
own death. 

Charles Wesley’s satiro was biting 
and blistering. It lacked Pope’s subtle- 
ty, delicacy, brilliancy, playfulness and 
polish, but it had much of Dryden’s 
rugged might, without a grain of Dry- 
den’s coarseness. It was marked by 
Churchill’s honest, homely energy of 
invective and denunciation, but had no 
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spot of his vulgarity. It could boast little 
of Samuel Wesley’s richly comic humour, 
but had much of his epigrammatic 
point. It was pungent with both Attic 
salt and the salt of grace. His satire 
beginning: “ What is a modern man of 
fashion?—A busy man without em- 
ployment,” is in a piquant airy vein, 
like that of Gay. Of his graver satire 
I give one specimen, from his “ Epistle 
to the Rev. John Wesley ”: 
“ Nor would I e'er disgrace the Church’s cause 
` By penal edicts and compulsive laws; 
—Should wicked powers, as formerly, prevail 
To exclude her choicest children from her pale— 
Or force my brethren in her forms to join, 
As every jot and tittle were Divine, 
As all her Orders from the mount were given, 
And copied from the hierarchy of heaven. 
Let others for the shape and colour fight 
Of garments, short or long or black or white, 
Copes, hoods, and surplices the Church miscall, 
And fiercely run their heads against—the wall, 


Thrust out as from her pale, I gladly roam. 
Banished myself, to bring her wanderers hone.” 


VIII. 
CHARLES WESLEY AS A PREACHER. 


Charles Wesley was admitted to bo 
one of the most eloquent, effective and 
successful preachers of the age. The 
commentator, Joseph Sutcliffe, described 
him as, at the beginning of his dis- 
course, the most deliberate, slow-speak- 
ing and pauseful, but towards and at 
the close, the most impetuous, impas- 
sioned, vehement, irresistible orator he 
ever heard. The few sermons of his 
which remain, notably, those preached 
before the University of Oxford, from 
“He that winneth souls is wise” and 
“Awake thou that sleepest,” etc., are 
distinguished chiefly by simplicity, fer- 
vour, and directness of appeal. His 
sormon on The Ministry of Angels, ap- 
parently preached before he went to 
Georgia, displays a fine philosophic 
spirit, and proves that had he cared to 
cultivate the graces of pulpit oratory, 
he might have rivalled the most distin- 
guished of his contemporaries, Blair or 
Seed or Atterbury. But he preferred 


to deal out short, sharp sentences, pulsing 
with a fervid, yearning and importunats 
evangelism. 
IX. 
HIS PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


Charles Wesley, like John, was de- 
cidedly below the middle height. But 
each was, every inch of him and every 
ounce of him, a man. 

Wilberforce gives a most touching 
account of his introduction to Charles 
Wesley. “I went to see Hannah More, 
I think in 1782, and when I came into 
the room Charles Wesley rose from the 
table around which a numerous company 
sat at tea, and coming towards me, gave 
me solemnly his blessing. I was svarce- 
ly ever more affected. Such was the 
effect of his manner and appearance 
that it altogether overset me, and I 
burst into tears unable to restrain my- 
self.” Charles Wesley was then in his 
seventy-fourth year; Wilberforce was 
twenty-three, and dated his conversion 
three years later. What happy insight 
into a yet undeveloped character; what 
mysterious presage of a calling yet tw 
come, was given to the aged poet! Whi 
a striking and significant picture! The 
devout, intellectual, imaginative ani 
practically - benevolent Hannah Mr 
presiding over the neat gentility of 
a literary and religious tea-party; and 
the venerable hymnist and evangelist, 
with impassioned look and lifted hands 
pronouncing a solemn and prophetic 
benediction upon the youth who was to 
be, to two generations, the great cham- 
pion, by voice and pen, of * Practical 
Christianity,” philanthropy and liberty. 

Charles Wesley was himself a brave 
and ardent philanthropist. At grave 
personal risk, he denounced slavery 1 
Charleston, Carolina; and he continue? 
the laborious prison-visiting of his youth 
to the very end of life. But his chix 
claim to the gratitude of the Church and 
of the race lies in his many hundreds «« 
“ psalms and hymns and spiritual songs” 
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I. 
BIRTH AND ANCESTRY. 


Antony AsyLEY- Cooper was born on 
April 28th, 1801. His father, Cropley- 
Ashley, the second son of the fourth 
Earl of Shaftesbury, did not succeed to 
tho title until the death of his elder 
brother, Antony-Ashley, fifth Earl, in 
1811. At the time of his marriage to 
Anne, the fourth daughter of George, 
the third Duke of Marlborough, the 
Ilon. Cropley-Ashley was only possessed 
of a small estate in Yorkshire, and the 
late Lord Shaftesbury was for this rea- 
son wont to claim to be a Yorkshireman. 
Lord Shaftesbury’s father soon after his 
elevation, and almost up to his death mn 
1851, was Chairman of Committees in 
the House of Lords, and a recognised 
authority upon all questions of Parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

But the Earls of Shaftesbury came of 
a notable stock. The Coopers of Hants, 
and the Ashleys of Dorset, have been 
men of mark since Tudor times. In 
1622 Sir John Cooper of Rockbourne, 
Hampshire, married Anne, daughter and 
heiress of Sir Antony Ashley, Knt., who 
was secretary-at-war in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. Their son, Sir Antony 
Ashley-Cooper, was one of the most re- 
markable characters in English history. 
He figured in the Civil War as a 
parliamentarian. Ho was largely in- 
strumental in restoring the monarchy ; 
and was hence raised to the peerage by 
Charles IE. by the title of Baron Ashley, 
and created Earl of Shaftesbury in 1672. 
When Lord Chancellor he brought in 
and carricd the Hazras Corrus Act in 
the face of great opposition. It is no 
unworthy monument of his wisdom and 
foresight, fur it prevents arbitrary im- 
prisonment by any government, as it 
gives the right and points out the way 
whereby any prisoner can claim to be 
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taken before a judge and know what is 
the charge against him. It is worthy of 
note that for a time he resided at Exeter 
House, upon part of the site on which 
was built Exeter Hall, with whose 
hallowed associations the name of his 
illustrious descendant must ever be con- 
nected. He wasa strong Protestant, and 
his opposition to the succession of the 
Duke of York, afterwards Jarnes II., was 
so vigorous, that although acquitted 
when charged with treason, he had to 
expatriate himself to secure his safety. 
The third Earl, too, made an unenviable 
but a great reputation as an unbelieving 
writer upon philosophy, and the fonrth 
was the intimate friend of the musician 
Handel and the poet Thomson. 

But while he inherited their brilliant 
gifts, the seventh Earl of Shaftesbury 
towers far above any of his ancestors 
at least in moral worth if not in mental 
stature. Ho has handed down to his 
descendants a far nobler escutcheon than 
that which he inherited, and has im- 
mortalized his family motto, “ Love— 
Serve,” by showing in his life and in his 
death a living love and a lively service of 
his Redeemer, and a consistent example 
of obedience to our Lords second new 
commandment, “Thou shalt iove thy 
neighbour as thyself.” Seldom, perhaps, 
has any man more fully realized tlhe 
Christian ideal. It may be said of him 
that he “walked with God.” In all 
the relations of his life he sought te 
illustrate by example those truths which 
he so steadfastly taught by precept. Ju 
the privacy of his home he was a consis- 
tent follower of a crucified Saviour, whose 
Second Coming he eagerly looked for. 


II. 
CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION. 


His happy childhood was largely spe: 
at St. Giles’s House, near Wimborne, i: 
Dorsetshire, the ancestral home of the 
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Ashleys. St. Giles’s has been so greatly 
enlarged and improved by its succes- 
sive possessors, that it is now one of the 
finest country-seats in the kingdom. It 
was at one period surrounded by a moat, 
supplied with water from the little river 
Allen, which still flows through the 
grounds. At one point the stream has 
been widened so as to form a pretty lake 
several acres in extent, and be a charming 
feature in the landscape to be seen from 
the orange-tree avenue stretching away 
to the mistletoe-laden lime trees. Here, 
in his old age, the late Earl was wont 
to feed his pet wild-fowl. Sir Antony 
Ashley was, according to some histo- 
nans, a staunch supporter of Cromwell 
during the Civil War. But, if St. Giles’s 
was a fortress, there are no signs that 
it was ever besieged. Yet the great 
central hall, which is one of the must 
distinctive features of the house, is un- 
doubtedly the old courtyard glazed over. 
The library contains many rare pictures 
and historic family portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Sir Peter Lely, as 
well as a choice collection of books and 
manuscripts. A portrait of Handel drawn 
from life by the grandmother of the late 
Lord Shaftesbury, and the complete MSs. 
of the great musician’s oratorios, which 
were lett by him to the fourth Earl, are 
among the choicest of the family heir- 
looms. In the beautiful park are some 
ancient yews, which Lord Shaftesbury 
was proud of showing to his guests. 
Such was the home of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s childhood. 

It was at Harrow that he spent his 
schvol-days, and in due course he went 
up to Christ Church, Oxford. His col- 
lege tutor afterwards became’ Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Bishop Short of Adelaide, 
one of his university contemporaries, 
speaking many years afterwards at a 
meeting of the Victoria Philosophical 
Institute, of which Lord Shaftesbury 
was president, delighted the audicnce 
by telling them how well he remem- 
bered “watching their chairman day 
after day walking up the great hall 
of that ancient house on his way to 


lecture, assiduous in his duties, diligent 
in his studies,” and how the thought 
occurred to him: “If that is a specimen 
of the English aristocracy, we have in the 
House of Lords an institution which has 
no rival throughout the world.” Lord 
Ashley greatly distinguished himself in 
the Classical Schools, gaining a place in 
the first class in 1822. He took his M.A. 
in 1832, and in 1841 was created D.C.L. 


ITI. 
EARLY CAREER. 


Three years after he left Oxford he was 
elected Member for Woodstock, an honour 
which he owed to his grandfather, the 
Duke of Marlborough, who had the seat 
in his gift. Almost from the day that 
he first entered Parliament Lord Ashley 
became the earnest advocate of the cause 
of humanity, irrespective of party poli- 
tics. The long administration of Lord 
Liverpool was now drawing to a close, 
and he supported that distinguished 
statesman until he was struck down 
by paralysis in 1827. He accepted 
the views of Mr. Canning in favour of 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, and al- 
though he was opposed to much of his 
policy, he spoke earnestly in favour of 
the grant to the family of that minister 
which was proposed immediately after 
his terribly sudden death. When the 
Duke of Wellington formed a Cabinet in 
1828, he made Lord Ashley a Commis- 
sioner of the Board of Control, which 
exercised jurisdiction over the affairs of 
the East India Company. This honour, 
too, was, of course, due to his family in- 
fluence; but it was svon found to have 
been deserved. He applied himself with 
characteristic assiduity to the mastery of 
the intricacies of Indian administration, 
and with marked success. ‘The informa- 
tion which he thus acquired was after- 
wards devoted to the noble purpose of 
advocating the cause of East Indian 
Missions, and it gave his views upon all 
Indian questions, and especially during 
the Indian Mutiny, the greatest influence. 

But although he had entered upon 
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official life, Lord Ashley was already 
applying himself to the study of social 
evils. In 1828 Mr. Gordon, a most 
humane man, advocated the reform of 
the Lunacy Laws in the House of Com- 
mons. His revelations as to the state 
of the lunatic asylums so greatly moved 
Lord Ashley, that he got himself nomi- 
nated a member of the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the question. 
He was not content with the evidence 
brought before the Committee, but he 
personally visited many asylums in order 
to master the defects of the system and 
realize the evils it engendered. In the 
next year, bringing in an amending 
Bill, he made the first of the innu- 
merable speeches by which he stirred 
the conscience of the nation, and gal- 
vanized Parliament into action. This 
measure is now of singular interest, 
since it is the first of the many Acts 
with which he enriched the statute-book. 
It inaugurated the system of county 
asylums, which, thanks to his indefatig- 
able efforts, was greatly extended in 1845. 
But he eventually succceded in reforming 
nearly the whole body of Lunacy Law, 
detecting and exposing its anomalies, 
aud so removing a terrible blot upon our 
civilization. His Acts in particular re- 
modelled the supervision of asylums, 
and invested the Board of Commissioners, 
of which he was an unpaid member for 
fifty-four years, with their most useful 
powers. n this, as in so many of the 
labours of his life, he died in harness. 

It was in 1830 that Lord Ashley 
married Emily, daughter of the fifth 
Earl Cowper, a bright and beautiful 
woman, who was to be for forty-two 
years the sunshine of his home. Lady 
Ashley fully entered into her husband’s 
labours, and when he was wearied in the 
struggle, which he had to keep up for 
nearly a generation, her loving counsel 
sustained him. 

In the library of St. Giles’s House is a 
colossal bust of Lord Shaftesbury, which 
was presented to the Countess of Shaftes- 
bury by 4000 Lancashire operatives in 
1859. Upon the occasion of its presen- 


tation, Lord Shaftesbury told them how, 
at the beginning of the struggle, he had 
doubts of his own powers to cope with 
such a task, and in despair had left it to 
his wife to decide. Without a moment's 
hesitation, the noble-hearted woman 
replied: “Go forward and to victory!” 
The brave words deserve to live in 
history. ‘The principles for which she 
bade her husband fight were regarded 
on the one hand as visionary theories, on 
the other as dangerous schemes. The 
contest would end for ever the fair 
dream, upon which as a wife she must 
have dwelt, of her husband’s future 
greatness in political life. For her, an 
acknowledged beauty, nobly born, and 
highly wed, the world wore its most 
attractive guise. Was it not a noble 
renunciation ? 
IV. 


THE FIRST FACTORY ACTS. 


It is difficult even now to realize the 
crisis through which the country was 
then passing. Ruin and revolution were 
on every tongue as the twin destinies 
of the nation. In the rural districts the 
people were on the verge of starvation. 
Every industry of the towns was para- 
lyzed, and half their inhabitants were 
beggars. If England was still “ mistress 
of the seas,” her mercantile marine was 
on the brink of bankruptcy. Outrazes 
occurred with increasing frequency, and 
all men’s hearts were failing them for fear. 
Earl Grey was now Prime Minister, and 
was engrossed with the details of his 
Reform Bill. But to Michael Thomas 
Sadler belongs the credit of broaching 
in Parhament the question of the con- 
dition of the manufacturing poor. He 
met with scanty encouragement; but 
at length a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the labour of factory 
children. The adoption of machinery in 
the cotton mills had gradually led to an 
enormous demand for “infant labour.” 
So far little had been done on behalf 
of the children, who were poured by 
hundreds from the workhouses into the 
factories. The sufferings of the poor 
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young slaves of the looms were unspeak- 

ably terrible. Yet the proposal to 

grant them even such a slight allevia- 
tion as a reduction in the length of their 
working-days was strenuously opposed by 
the representatives of the manufacturing 
interest, with a few noble exceptions. 
From the first Lord Ashley’s sympa- 
thies were actively enlisted in the cause, 
and upon Mr. Sadler losing his seat in 
the General Election of 1833, he was 
requested to take charge of the measure 
in the new Parliament. It was fondly 
imagined that the representatives of the 
enlarged electorate would support the 
cause of humanity; but these hopes were 
doomed to disappointment. The first 
Factory Act was carried through Parlia- 
ment in the face of the most determined 
opposition. Even Earl Grey refused to 
sanction the proposed reduction of the 
hours of Jabour to ten a day. Lord 
Ashley, conscious of a growing public 
opinion in his favour, threw the respon- 
sibility of rejecting the measure upon 
the Government, who, with undisguised 
reluctance, adopted it after depriving it 
of much of its beneficent character. 

Thus began the great struggle which 
Lord Ashley was destined to maintain 
for two generations. The Act was the 
harbinger of a happier era for the chil- 
dren of the poor, the first declaration of 
the principle that they had a right to 
live and learn as well as labour. 

At the same time, too, we find hin, in 
addition to his persistent advocacy of the 
cause of the factory-workers both in and 
out of Parliament, actively interesting 
himself in relieving spiritual destitution. 
In 1836, when he defeated, amidst a storm 
of obloquy, an attempt to repeal the 
Factory Act of 1833, he took the chair 
at the inaugural meeting of the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, founded for the pur- 
pose of “extending the means of grace 
in and to necessitous parishes,” and an 
appropriate sequel to the first Factory 
Act. Its object was to supply helpers, 
clerical and lay, to assist the incumbents 
of poor parishes, and its progress was 
phenomenal. 


It was about this time that Lord 
Ashley first appeared upon the platform 
of Exeter Hall, of which he was for fifty 
years the brightest ornament. From the 
first his noble presence and polished elo- 
quence compelled respect. He was “a 
singularly good-looking man, but with 
absolutely nothing of effeminate beauty,” 
though his features were delicately cut. 
He was just upon six feet in height, with 
a slight but very graceful figure. His 
dark hair curled over a high forehead. 
In appearance he presented a picture of 
complete self-possession and of perfect 
mental repose. Yet he was for long 
very nervous, and while not emotional 
he was often deeply stirred, although he 
seldom lost command over his features. 
The accession of the Queen to the throne 
found Lord Ashley an avowed Christian 
philanthropist. He was among the sup- 
porters of the late Prince Albert when, 
on June Ist, 1840, His Royal Highness 
presided over the memorable meeting at 
Exeter Hall, which so largely promoted 
the total Abolition of the Slave Trade. 
This was a movement much after Lord 
Ashley’s heart. It was a matter of 
course that he should take a prominent 

art in seconding the labours of William 

Vilberforce. His sympathies were not 
limited to the toiling masses of England. 

In spite of the unpopularity which his 
fanatic and revolutionary opinions, as 
they were then deemed, had already won 
for him, Lord Ashley again found office 
open to him. In 1834, Sir Robert Peel 
made him a Lord of the Admiralty ; 
but the administration only lived for a 
few months, and he was again left free 
to devote himself to the duty of help- 
ing the helpless. He had already put 
the question upon the highest grounds. 
He was a Christian first and a politician 
afterwards. In co-operation with Sir 
Andrew Agnew, he had already begun 
to take an active part. in protecting the 
Lord’s day; and it is largely due to 
his persevering wisdom and foresight 
that hundreds and thousands of the 
working classes recognise the sanctity 


| of the Sabbath as “the charter of their 
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liberty.” He met the Secularists on 
their own ground, advocating early 
closing and the opening of museums and 
galleries on week-day evenings; while he 
also supported the half-holiday move- 
ment. “In what way,” he would ask, 


“can you improve the observance of 


the Sabbath so effectually as by giving 
a timo for amusement and repose on 
every Saturday afternoon ?”’ 

In the meantime the struggle in 
Parliament had been steadily maintained. 
Not content with resisting attacks upon 
the Factory Act, Lord Ashley busied 
himself in investigating its working. 
He set himself to “ master the details.” 
He obtained returns in spite of the 
active hostility of Lord John Russell, and 
tho coldness of Lord Melbourne. The 
question was bandicd about for years 
between Commissions and Committees, 
but Lord Ashley was equal to every 
occasion. Ho was seldom at a loss; he 
always met his opponents with fresh 
facts, and with consummate judgment he 
turned their efforts to his own purposes. 
He extended his inquiries so as to in- 
clude children not protected by the 
Factory Act. He set on foot the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission. He 
extended by degrees its functions until 
they included those employed in calico- 
print and other works. “Where will 
you stop?” shrieked his alarmed oppo- 
nents. “ Nowhere,” he replied, “so long 
as any portion of this mighty evil re- 
mains to be removed.” But at the very 
time that he was engaged upon these 
gigantic reforms he did not disdain to 
champion the cause of the poor little 
“climbing boys.” He not only procured 
further protective statutes on their be- 
half, but saw that these were enforced. 
Twenty years later wo find him complain- 
ing in the House of Lords of infringe- 
ments of the Chimney Sweepers’ Act. 

In 1841, he went upon a pilgrimage to 
Lancashire, in order to see for himself 
what had been and what remained to be 
done. In the hospitals of Manchester 
he saw the victims of the factories 
suffering from the terrible diseases which 


result from the hardships of the life. 

In the next year he thrilled the couniry 

with the revelations brought to light bv 

his Commission. It is harrowing even 

now, at a distance of more than forty 

years, to read the horrible story of the 

“apprentices” of the colliers. Children 

often hardly more than infants were sold 

to masters who treated them with a 

revolting cruelty. Not only was their 

toil terribly severe, but they were often 

half starved, and beaten by their in- 

human owners until their backs were 

like “raw meat.” The revelations of the 
hardships endured by women and girls in 

mines were, too, very revolting. They 
were used worse than beasts of burden. 
It was a common thing for them to 
be harnessed by girdle and chain to 
sledge-tubs full of coal, which they had 
to drag on all-fours through the work- 
ines to the shaft. This custom was 
universal almost throughout the cial 
districts of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land. But the east of Scotland was 
terribly bad. Here one commissioner 
reported a case of a little girl of six 
years old carrying half-a-hundredweight 
of coal on her back, and making fourteen 
journeys a day, each equal to the height 
of St. Paul's. But the evidence was so 
overwhelming that for once opposition 
was dumb, and the beneficent Act ex- 
cluding women and girls, and boys under 
fourteen years of age, from mines and 
collieries was passed with acclaim. 


V. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF RAGGED SCHOOL. 


Encouraged by this conspicuous tri- 
umph, Lord Ashley in 1843 took up 
the question of popular education. The 
Comittee of Council on Education hid 
been appointed, at the instigation of 
Lord John Russell, in 1839, and the 
principle of Parliamentary grants hal 
already been considerably extended. Bur 
Lord Ashley discerned that the rapid 
development of the democracy rendensl 
further enlightenment essential in the in- 
terests of the national security, He urge! 
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that it was the duty of the State to see 
that the moral condition of the country 
was becoming the dignity of a Christian 
kingdom. He drew a fearful picture of 
the degradation which prevailed. He 
gave a string of illustrations of the 
depth of the existing ignorance. In 
Wolverhampton, for instance, he said :— 
“One child believed that Pontius Pilate 
and Goliath were apostles; another, four- 
teen or fifteen years of ago, did not 
know how many 2 and 2 made. In 
my evidence taken in this town alone as 
many as five children and young persons 
had never heard the name of Jesus 
Christ.” Many had never heard God's 
name except when taken in vain. It was 
a terrible picture of heathen England. 
The speech had a much greater effect 
than if it had merely resulted in an Act 
of Parliament. It was the prelude to the 
Ragged School movement. A great wave 
of feeling passed over the country, but 
like so many “sensations,” might have 
ended in sentiment had not Lord Ashley 
become associated with other carnest 
workers among the poor. The incident 
has been graphically related by the 
author of that charming story, “ Jessica’s 
First Prayer,” which appeared first in the 
Sunday at Home, and attracted widespread 
attention, Lord Shaftesbury being among 
the first to praise it. “The writer,” he 
said, “is doubtless a woman. No man on 
earth could have written a page of it.” 
It was on the 11th of April, 1844, that a 
conference of four met in a hayloft over 
a cowshed in the heart of the rookery of 
St. Giles’s, Seven Dials, to consider how 
the case could best be met. In July, the 
Ragged School Union was formed, with 
Lord Ashley as its Chairman. There is 
little need to dwell now upon the enor- 
mous developments of these small begin- 
nings. The Ragged School Union, the 
National Refuges for Homeless and Desti- 
tute Children, the Training Ships and 
the Reformatory and Refuge Union, with 
their host of kindred and affiliated or- 
ganizations, have done a work which is 
beyond price and beyond praise. 
here we need only say in the words of 


But. 


Lord Shaftesbury, “ Thousands and tens 
of thousands of the dangerous classes 
would never have heard one syllable of 
the knowledge of God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, save for the self-denying 
labours of the Ragged School Teachers 
of London.” 

This year (1844) saw the Ten Hours 
Movement advanced another stage to- 
wards its complete success. Lord Ash- 
ley sought to disarm the formidable 
hostility which he had to encounter by 
placing the issue far above class in- 
terests and personal jealousies. “ No,” 
he said; “we fear not the increase of 
your political power, nor envy your stu- 
pendous riches; ‘peace be within your 
walls, plenteousness within your palaces.’ 
We ask but a slight relaxation of toil; a 
timo to live and a time to die; a time for 
those comforts that sweeten life; and a 
time for those duties that adorn it; and 
therefore, with a fervent prayer to Al- 
mighty God that it may please Him to 
turn the hearts of all who hear me to 
thoughts of justice and of mercy, I now 
fully commit the issue to the judgment 
and humanity of Parliament.” But he 
was still met with a strong opposition 
based upon the ground that this class 
legislation interfered with the liberty of 
the people. Ultimately, the Government 
of Sir R. Peel, which Lord Ashley had 
just refused to join because of its atti- 
tude upon this question, compromised the 
matter by reducing the number of hours 
to twelve. It was a great triumph, but 
it did not satisfy Lord Ashley. It was 
to him but the beginning of work. “ We 
have,” he said, “at last lighted such a 
candle in England as, by God’s blessing, 
shall never be put out.” 

But Lord Ashley's career in Parlia- 
ment was interrupted in the midst of 
these labours. Elected for Dorsetshire, 
pledged agreeably to his then convictions 
to resist the repeal of the Corn Laws, it 
was characteristic of his high sense of 
public rectitude that he should surrender 
the trust committed to him the moment 
he felt himself unable to faithfully dis- 
charge it. The Anti-Corn Law League 
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had succeeded in rousing the masses, and 
a deep undercurrent of popular feeling 
had set in in favour of Free Trade. The 
bad harvest and the failure of the potato 
crop of 1845 served to convince a large 
multitude of waverers, and Lord Ashley, 
who had hitherto conscientiously resisted 
the proposed change, declared himself 
unwilling to continue his opposition, 
and accordingly applied for the Chiltern 
Hundreds. In December of the same 
year Sir Robert Peel clectrified the 
country by announcing that he had 
decided to bring in a repealing Bill. 

His withdrawal from his Parliamentary 
labours left Lord Ashley free to devote 
himself wholly to Christian and philan- 
thropic effort. It was in 1846 that he 
joined the British and Foreign Bible 
Society as one of its three Vice-Presi- 
dents. ‘lhe work done by the Lanca- 
shire branches of the Society in dis- 
tributing copies of the Holy Scriptures 
among the operatives, in whom a new 
thirst for spiritual knowledge had been 
awakened, commanded his warm ap- 
proval. Great strides had been made in 
this direction since the passing of the 
Factory Acts, and the operations of the 
auxiliaries in the manufacturing districts 
had become extended beyond all expec- 
tation, the sale of Bibles mounting at 
one bound from 5000 to 20,000 a month. 
No further or better proof was needed 
of the reality of Lord Ashley’s success. 
He had done more than secure a measure 
of mercy for the factory-workers ; he had 
given them the opportunity of employing 
their new-born leisure for higher and 
nobler aims. The predictions of those 
who urged that they would turn it to 
base uses were already falsified. He 
identified himself with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society during the re- 
mainder of his life. In 1851 he became 
President, and from this time to the year 
of his death his address at the anniversary 
meetings, which for thirty-two years he 
never failed to attend, was always a re- 
markable utterance, distinguished alike 
for the manliness and vigour with which 
he defended the Holy Bible against all 


assailants. He pointed with triumph to 

the increasing love of the people for the 

Book, and ridiculed those who declared 

it to be “effete.” Itis almost impossible 

to record here even the names of the 

societies in which Lord Ashley now in- 

terested himself. With the Religious 

Tract Society he was always in the 

closest sympathy. Its objects received 

his warmest approval; he more than once 

took the chair at the annual meetings. 

On one of these occasions he said :—" I 
never hear of the Society’s operations 
and see what it is doing without giving 
humble and hearty thanks to Almighty 
God that it was ever called into exist- 
ence, and that it has so nobly discharged 
its duty. ... I am astonished at its 
operations, and at the way in which the 
Society seems to look out for every point 
at which aggressive work can be carried 
on.” The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, too, had in him its ablest founder ; 
and he often presided at the memorable 
Exeter Hall Lectures in connection with 
the association, which began in 1845, and 
continued regularly for twenty years. 
In short, he identified himself so tho- 
roughly with the whole field of Christian 
effort, that the story of his work in this 
direction alone can only be fully told by 
the historians of Evangelical Christianity 
during the last fifty years. 

Although we know that he longed 
for a period of repose at his beautiful 
Dorsetshire home, after the toil and 
turmoil of political strife, Lord Ashlev 
scarcely allowed himself any leisure. 
Almost immediately after he had left 
Parliament he commenced a pilgrimage 
of mercy among the slums of London. 
“I determined,” he has since told us, 
“to explore the unknown parts of the 
metropolis.” IIe took with him as his 
only companions a medical man and a 
missionary of the London City Mission. 
In December, 1846, he wrote a record of 
his experiences in the Quarterly Rerievr. 
They must have startled the reader 
of that periodical. In the guise of a 
review of the Ragged School movement. 


‘he presented them with a picture of 
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degradation which for vivid description 
of the actual condition of things has 
never been surpassed by any of its nu- 
merous successors. We cannot repro- 
duce it here, although it is still fully 
worthy of being studied, since it affords 
an instructive contrast between old and 
new London, and shows what has been 
accomplished during the last forty years. 
We have already touched upon the begin- 
nings of the Ragged School movement. 
This was designed to cut the root of the 
evil, Lord Ashley saw that it was from 
these children that the ranks of poverty 
and crime were recruited. He always 
contended, with pardongble pride, that 
it was “a special interposition of Pro- 
vidence” which had been the means of 
preserving London from becoming unin- 
habitable. He used to say how he was 
told at the outset to “ Leave them alone; 
it is a perfectly hopeless case ; their des- 
tiny is fixed, and you must leave them to 
the tender mercies of the gaoler and the 
hangman.” It is interesting to see how 
he met this spirit of opposition. In this 
article, written nearly forty years ago, he 
had the courage to rivet the responsibility 
upon society. “ There is,” he says, “a 
heautiful text, ‘When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will 
take me up.’ Society has been ordained 
by God for the benetit of His creatures ; 
and it should, therefore, enter into the 
spirit of His laws with a heart of devout 
and affectionate imitation.” 


VI. 
THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


Bunt it was not only the cause of the 
ragamnffins that he had espoused. He 
had already mastered the problem of 
the condition of the poor with amazing 
perspicacity. In this article he showed 
that it was the dwellings of the poor 
which needed reformation quite as much 
as the poor themselves. Here again he 
was a pioneer. In connection with the 
Nwiety for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Labouring Classes, he ad- 
vocated the urgent necessity for sanitary 


reform. He put it upon the highest 
possible ground. “If,” he urged, “St. 
Paul calling our bodies the temple of 
the Holy Ghost said that they ought 
not to be contaminated by sin, we also 
say that our bodies, the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, ought not to be corrupted by 
preventible disease, degraded by avoid- 
able filth, and disabled for His service by 
unnecessary suffering.” This profound 
Christian philosophy did not fail to have 
its effect. In 1847 Lord Ashley was re- 
turned for Bath by a large majority ; 
and in 1848 a Public Health Act was 
passed which, with all its shortcomings, 
was the beginning of the great work of 
sanitary reform. In this year (1848) he 
urgently advocated a national schee of 
emigration. He showed that labourers 
were the great want of the colonies, 
while here work was hardly to be had 
even by the industrious and deserving. 
He urged the establishment of a new 
principle of colonization. ‘It will,” he 
went on, “be something that the State, 
violating no principle, trenching on no 
right, yielding to no compromise, and 
incurring no unseen responsibility, will 
appear as resolute to prevent as to 
chastise the commission of crime. She 
will anticipate the gaoler and the hang- 
man—and we of the third and fourth 
generation, who are suffering justly the 
sins of our fathers, for we have made 
them our own, will, under God’s bless- 
ing, take good care not to transmit them 
toourown posterity.” The Government 
were not prepared to oppose the proposi- 
tion, and Lord Ashley, with characteristic 
candour, announced that he should take 
the liberty to “jog their memories.” Lord 
John Russell, however, would only agree 
to a grant of £1500. The result was 
most successful in all the cases selected. 
Such was the beginning of the system of 
subsidized emigration, which has since 
been so largely extended, although it has 
not yet reached its full development. e 
It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Lord Ashley had now won for himself 
an independent position of the greatest 
influence. His earnest convictions, trans- 
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parent sincerity, and sublime disinter- 
estedness, had won for him almost uuni- 
versal esteem. He was the recognised 
anthority upon all questions whero tho 
opinions, or the needs, of the working 
classes were concerned. His popularity 
with the great mass of the people was 
already remarkable; but this is scarcely 
to be wondered at, when it is remembered 
that he took an active part in all their 
concerns. ‘There was not a question in 
which working men and working women 
were interested that he did not thoroughly 
grasp. Besides the limitation of their 
hours of work, their opportunities for 
intellectual and spiritual improvement, 
their right to a Day of Rest, the reforma- 
tion of their surroundings, and the support 
of half-holidays and early closing, he 
had taken up the question of providing 
open spaces for the recreation of the 
people, and of preserving those which 
belonged to them from being encroached 
upon. He was alive to all the necessities 
of every class of the working-world. 
Costermongers, cab-drivers, flower-girls, 
sempstresses, shue-blacks, sandwichmen, 
and even thieves and beggars, all felt 
that they had in him a personal friend. 
It is then not to be wondered at that 
when, in 1848, the wave of revolution 
was sweeping over Europe, and threat- 
ened for a time to inundate England, the 
Government appealed to Lord Ashley 
for help; the most serious riots were 
believed to be imminent, and large 
bodies of troops had been drafted into 
London, when Sir George Grey, then 
Home Secretary, appealed to Lord Ashley 
to use his influence, with the result that 
it was’ decided to call in the assistance 
of the London City Mission. For three 
weeks the devoted missionaries laboured 
night and day urging the people to 
keep quiet; and after the movement 
had subsidcd, Sir George Grey wrote 
to Lord Ashley, thanking him for what 
he had done, and stating of his own 
knowledge that the labours of the City 
missionaries had largely contributed to 
the preservation of the peace. 

Lord Shaftesbury was ever anxious to 


give his testimony to the work of the 
London City Mission, with which he 
was from its beginning in the warmest 
sympathy. He used to tell a graphic 
anecdote illustrating at once the reality 
of its labours and his own reputation 
among even the most dangerous classes. 
He received once a round-robin, signed 
by forty well-known London ‘thieves, 
asking him to meet them in a loncly and 
distant part of the metropolis at mid- 
night. He consented to go. When he 
arrived at the rendezvous he found that 
450 men were there, headed by a well- 
known City missionary. All of these 
men were avowed criminals, and 160 
of them earned their living by the 
“greater crime” of burglary. None of 
those who have heard Lord Shaftesbury 
describo that motley gathering, can ever 
forget the graphic picture. He prayed 
with tho men and exhorted them to 
abandon their lawless life. Many of 
them with tears agreed to accept his ad- 
vice, and gladly consented to emigrate. 
In the result, of the 450 thieves, 400 
were rescued from a life of crime. No 
better illustration could be given of the 
immense confidence which was repose) 
in Lord Ashley by those in the very 
lowest strata of society. 

Lord Ashley was now at the zenith of 
his religious influence. His co-operation 
was sought for in aid of almost every 
movement for the evangelization of tus 
poor and the oppressed in all parts «i 
the world. In contemplating his colossal 
labours in furthering the cause of the 
great home and foreign religious ani 
charitable societies, it is impossible net 
to be struck with the catholicity of his 
sympathies. It has been said that hi~ 
religion was of a narrow type. N. 
estimate could be farther from the trut. 

and it is only necessary to.turn to ther. 
cords of his labours to see how baseless i: 
the suggestion. He appeared from tiv: 
to time upon almost every Evangelio- 
platform, irrespective of creed or denen 
nation. The Church Missionary Socio 
the London Missionary Society, and t% 
Baptist Missionary Society, for instana 
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alike received from him a warm support. 
Ho was to the front in a multiplicity 
of missionary movements, although he 
avowedly interested himself more in 
work at home than abroad. The Indian 
missions greatly attracted him. His 
early connection with Indian affairs 
enabled him to judge of the reality of 
the spiritual need of our great Indian 
Empire. None discerned more fully than 
he did the magnificent work which was 
here to be found for women. The Zenana 
mixsions seemed to him to supply a want 
which could be met in no other way. 
But the whole missionary enterprise in 
the East, with its almost insuperable 
dificulties, had a fascination for him. 
We now find him pleading with in- 
(ignation against the degrading trade 
In opinum, which he held to be a slur 
upon the Indian Government and a con- 
stant menace to the peaco of our Indian 
Empire. Turkish missions, tho Jeru- 
salem Bishopric, the Colonization of 
‘yria, and, above all, the conversion of 
the Jews, had, he was cager to acknow- 
lulge, a never-failing claim to his ener- 
getic help. ‘These movements which we 
have here roughly enumerated serve to 
mdicate, although but very imperfectly, 
the enormous field of effort upon which 
Lord Ashley had entered. It is almost 
incredible that any one man could have 
kept in his hands the threads of such a 
multiplicity of movements, such an im- 
mense number of schemes, of which so 
many were of so great magnitude. Yet 
all this Lord Ashley achieved, and it is 
very remarkable that in nearly all the 
labours of his life he died in harness. 
Whatsoever his hand found to do, he did 
it with all his might. 

Although he had associated himself so 
closely with evangelistic work, he by 
no means neglected his Parliamentary 
duties. From his “place” in the House 
of Commons he kept in motion the ma- 
chinery of the Factory Acts, which had 
now assuined enormous proportions. An 
immense number of children engaged in 
a great variety of avocations were now 
more or less protected. But the greatest 


difficulty was felt in carrying out the 
Acts, and it required all Lord Ashley’s 
energy and mastery of all the details 
of the question to prevent their becom- 
ing to a large extent a dead letter. 
He had, to use his own favourite phrase, 
to keep on “jogging the memory of the 
Government.” He went to Manchester 
about this time, and called on one of 
the greatest opponents he ever had— 
the master of a very large mill. “I 
went,” he said, “ to his counting-house, 
and to my astonishment he rose to meet 
me, and the first thing he said was this: 
‘You have carried the day. Now let mo 
give you a piece of advice. Never part 
with one minute of what you have got. I 
tell you fairly, I resisted you to the last 
moment because I object to interference. 
I have been overruled, and now I tell you 
this—the Bill will doa vastamount of good 
to the operatives, and no harm whatever 
to the masters.’ ” 


VIL. 
IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


It was in this year (1851) that Lord 
Ashley brought the question of the 
housing of the poor before Parliament. 
He first attacked the common lodging- 
houses. These were a blot upon our 
civilization. The absence of supervision 
by the police, or local authorities, ren- 
dered them hot-beds of vice and crime. 
Here boys and girls were initiated into 
the secrets of the criminal confederacy. 
Lord Ashley gave illustrations from the 
experiences of the City missionaries. In 
a parlour 18 feet by 10 feet, in ono 
night twenty-seven male and female 
adults, thirty-one children and: three 
dogs slept on beds of straw, shavings, 
and rags. In a top room of the same 
house, 12 feet by 10 feet, thirty-two 
human beings slept in six beds. In ono 
district alone there were 270 such rooms. 
But the evidence was overwhelming, 
and the Bill for the Registration of 
Lodging-Houses at once passed through 
the House of Commons, and Lord Ashley, 
having succeeded to the Earldom on the 
death of his father, had the privilege of 
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taking charge of it during its passage 
through the Lords. Years afterwards the 
late Charles Dickens, who was a warm 
admirer of Lord Shaftesbury’s labours, 
meeting the noble earl, said of it, with 
emphasis :—“ It is the best law that was 
ever passed by an English Parliament.” 
Lord Shaftesbury — as we must now 
call him—had at the same time brought 
in and framed another measure dealing 
with the houses of the poor. But the 
Bill was limited to towns with a popu- 
lation above 10,000, and cumbered with 
so many restrictions as to be unwork- 
able. It was only adopted in Hudders- 
field; but it was not doomed to remain 
for ever a dead letter. 

We have already referred to the Re- 
formatory and Refuge Union as one of 
the developments of the R: agged School 
movement. It was in 1853 that Lord 
Shaftesbury brought this question seri- 
ously before the House of Lords, intro- 
ducing a Juvenile Mendicancy Bill. This 
was not carried through at the time, 
although it was subsequently taken up 
and passed into law by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and has since developed into the 
system of Industrial Schools. 

Lord Shaftesbury, it may here be said, 
was deeply convinced of the urgent need 
of wholesome literature, especially for 
boys and girls. His experience of the 
terrible effects of “ penny dreadfuls ” was 
perhaps second to none. It is then not 
surprising that he should have warmly 
supported the Religions Tract Society 
in starting, among other of its publi- 
cations, the Boy’a Own Paper. Of the 
latter he once wrote:—‘“A more saga- 
cious, more becoming, and, I may say, a 
more gentlemanlike production for boys, 
I have never read. It is done with a 
degree of penetration, of knowledge of 
boys’ characters, and proper selection of 
subjects and mode of handling them, 
which is most admirable.” He was also a 
great admirer of the Cottager and Artiaan, 
which he frequently praised as excel- 
lently adapted for the working classes. 

In the Upper House Lord Shaftes- 
bury enjoyed for a time a measure of 


comparative repose after the buñet- 
ings of the Commons. He saw ina 
sense many of his projects on the high 
road to a successful issue. He had 
himself lived down much of the odium 
excited by his independent attitude, 
and the immense value of his labours 
was being gradually realized. In 1854 
Lord Aberdeen signified the national 
appreciation of his services by the offer 

of the Garter. It was declined. Lord 
Shaftesbury cared little for such a dis- 
tinction. In the next year Lord Palmer- 
ston offered him the Chancellorship of 
the Duchy of Lancaster. Lord Shattes- 
bury stipulated that he should be allowed 
to continue his opposition to the May- 
nooth Grant, and this proving repugnant 
to some of his Ministerial colleagues, be 
resigned. But although not a member 
of the Cabinet, he was the intimate 
friend and valued adviser of Lor 
Palmerston. Lady Palmerston was his 
mother-in-law, but it was not merely 
kinship that formed the bond of union 
between these two great men. Lori 
Palmerston attached the highest value 
to Lord Shaftesbury’s advice. He cou- 
sulted with him upon a multitude of 
questions. Upon those matters in which 
the working classes were concerned he 
deferred greatly to his son-in - law's 
advice. In 1862 he prevailed upor 
Lord Shaftesbury to accept the Garter, 
but in 1866 he failed to get him to 
come into the Cabinet. ‘There are,” he 
said, “still 1,600,000 operatives exclude: 
from the benefits of the Factory Acts: 
until they are brought under the pr- 
tection of the law, I cannot take office.” 
Lord Shaftesbury exercised the greates' 
influence over the ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments made by Lord Palmerston. A'- 
though not of the same type, all an 
honoured names. He deserves to rank «> 
a most judicious Church Reformer. l- 
his annual speeches at the meetin g of the 
Church Pastorial Aid Society, he net? 
ceased to indicate the necessity for brins- 
ing the Church more in harmony with ti- 
needs of the masses. He was one of tl- 
staunchest supporters of the employment 
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of lay helpers and scripture-readers. 
He advocated with marked success the 
system of religious services in halls and 
theatres, and it 1s difficult now, in view 
uf the immense power for good that 
these have been shown to possess, to 
realize the intense opposition that was 
shown towards the movement from high 
quarters, ‘This was maintained for many 
years, but Lord Shaftesbury stood his 
ground with steadfast courage. Accused, 
during a debate in the House of Lords 
upon the question, of endangering the 
Church, he met his opponents with the 
retort direct. “ I believe,” he said, 
that the movement of which this is a 
part has done more to strengthen and 
perpetuate the Church than any other 
cause; and the clergy of the Church who 
lave participated in these services have 
xme far to rivet the hearts of the people 
to the Established Church.” 

It is worthy of note that it was his 

lve for the people, his tender regard for 
their best interests, that dominated his 
mind in ecclesiastical as well as political 
aud social questions. It was because he 
discerned the new beginnings of Rational- 
xm and Free Thought, with all their 
tremendous consequences for the people 
aud the nation, in the signs of the 
times, that he met with such a sturdy 
condemnation the Colenso heresies, and 
denounced the Essays and Reviews and Ecce 
Homo. His estimate of the hold the old 
English Bible had upon the affections 
of the people led him to oppose its revi- 
‘on, The same spirit is to be dis- 
cerned in his uncompromising opposition 
towards Ritualism. He was indefatig- 
abe in his efforts to safeguard that 
ey of worship which he loved so 
early, 
_ His action and utterances upon several 
Important occasions, such as the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, and the Indian 
Mutiny, the visit of Garibaldi to Eng- 
land, the Polish insurrection, and the 
œnflict between the North and South 
in the United States, were prompted by 
his devotion to the interests of civil and 
religious liberty. 


VIII. 
THE LAST FACTORY ACTS. 


Lord Shaftesbury’s legislative labours 
were now largely directed to the consoli- 
dation of the Factory Acts and their 
extension so as to include all trades. 
In 1862 he procured a second Inquiry 
into Children’s Employments, including 
those numerous occupations of a dan- 
gerous nature which had started into 
existence since the Commission of 1842 
had concluded its labours. Very painful 
disclosures resulted as to the risks run 
and hardships endured by children em- 
ployed in such manufactures as those 
of earthenware, lucifer matches, percus- 
sion caps, and cartridges. These resulted 
in the Act of 1864, which extended pro- 
tection, and in the Workshoyf Regulation 
Act, 1867, both of which were Govern- 
ment measures. The bearing of the 
principle of the Factory Acts upon agri- 
culture was also examined into by the 
second Children’s Employment Com- 
mission. There then prevailed a long- 
standing custom of farm-work bemg done 
by “gangs” of from ten to forty persons, 
of all ages and both sexes, under a 
gang-master. The Commission reported 
strongly against this system. They 
showed that it was a virtual slavery, 
and had the most pernicious effects upon 
both health and morals. Lord Shaftes- 
bury proposed to deal with these evils 
by excluding girls under eighteen and 
children under eight from agricultural 
gangs. He appealed to the Peers for 
unanimous support. They could thus, he 
told them, give the crowning stroke to 
the effort to bring all the occupations 
of the young and the defenceless under 
the protection of the law. 

A little later these hopes were realized, 
and the Bill became law. Much was sub- 
sequently done in the direction of codi- 
fying and consolidating the formidable 
budget of Factory and Workshop Acts. 
They have, too, from time to time been 
extended so as to suit the altered needs 
of the times. One of the greatest dan- 
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gers of the: factories, for instance, is 
“the increased velocity of the machinery 
and, in consequence, the demands for 
attention,” as Lord Shaftesbury told the 
House of Lords in 1874, in moving the 
second reading of an extending Act. 
The whole principle was reviewed, and 
received the final sanction of Parhament 
in 1878, when Lord Shaftesbury paid a 
hearty tribute of thanks to Sir Richard 
Cross for the industry with which he 
had reduced ‘forty-five Acts, extend- 
ing over a period of fifty years... . 
to one lucid and harmonious whole.” 
In 1883, on the occasion of a triumphal 
visit to Manchester, Lord Shaftesbury 
congratulated the operatives upon the 
success of their cause. He told them 
that they owed it to the fact they had 
used their spare time so as to become 
orderly citizens instead of, as had been 
predicted, drunken idlers. “ The result,” 
he continued, “of it has been that the 
Factory Acts have been extended to 
such enormous masses of people that I 
believe at this moment there are at the 
very least from threo to four millions 
of working people who are working in 
limited hours. There are still unpro- 
tected trades, and still many people 
labouring under the pressure of long 
hours; but owing to the high conduct 
you have pursued you will be the means 
of extending the operations of the Fac- 
tory Acts to the whole body of the 
working community, till every human 
being that works shall have time to re- 
fresh his spirit, to practice the domestic 
duties, and to thank God for the relief 
he enjoys. To the future I cannot but 
look forward with great anxicty. We 
aro all patriots, and desire the honour 
and welfare of the old country to which 
we belong. How can the honour and 
welfare of the country be founded upon 
anything more safe than the moral, 
social, and religious character of its 
people? If we continue to have amoral, 
social, and religious basis to society, I 
believe there is still reserved for Eng- 
land much happiness in domestic life, 
much honour and comfort in social exist- 


ence, much power of good by Gol’ 
grace, by your example, by your irter- 
vention, and by the exercise of all tha 
God has given you, to promote the wėl- 
fare of the nations and the peace of the 
human race.” 

IX, 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


Lord Shaftesbury was to the front in 
the great education struggle of 186%. 
The extension of the franchise in 1567 
had once more forced the problem to the 
surface. It was admitted on all sides 
that the State, having invested larg 
masses of the community with political 
power, must earnestly take in hand the 
work of national education. It woull 
be superfluous here to recapitulate the 
heated controversy which ensued upu 
the introduction of Mr. Forster's Edu- 
cation Bill. The battle was long ani 
fiercely waged between those who wished 
to exclude religious teaching altogether 
from rate-supported schools, those whu 
were in favour of the reading of the 
Bible, and those who defended dogmati: 
teaching. Versed in all the details of 
the question, himself an ardent educs- 
tional reformer, conscious of the rei) 
needs of the people, he took a keen anl 
active interest in the struggle. On the 
8th of April, 1870, a monster meeting 
was held in St. James’s Hall, under the 
auspices of the National Education 
Union, and with Lord Shaftesbury is 
the chair. With tremendous force Ir 
asserted the right of the people of a 
Christian country to religious teach- 
ing for their children. He declared ti. 
Bible to be God’s book, revealing tLe 
glad tidings of salvation, and called ur- n 
the men and women of England to r= 
and say with one heart and one soul :— 

“ By ALL OUR HOPES AND ALL OUR FEA 
BY THE HONOUR OF THE NATION, RY TH 
SAFETY OF THE PEOPLE, BY ALL THAT D 
HOLY AND ALL THAT IS TRUE, BY EVEK- 
THING IN TIME AND EVERYTHING IN ETERNITY, 
THE CHILDREN OF GREAT BRITAIN saan 
BE BROUGHT UP iN THE FAITH AND FEab 
AND NURTURE OF THE LoD.” 
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Lord Shaftesbury was largely cut off 
from the joys of domestic life. His 
labours were so constant and so engross- 
ing that it was but a short period of each 
year that was spent at his Dorsetshire 
home. Yet home had its greatest charm 
for him. A tender father, a generous 
landlord, a kindly master, a loving hus- 
band, he was by one and all of those 
around him deeply beloved. His was a 
hallowed household. 

In 1872 he suffered a terrible double 
bereavement. In October he lost a wife 
“as good, as true, and as deeply beloved 
as God in His undeserved mercy ever 
gave to man,” to quote the touching 
words which he wrote as her epitaph 
on the tablet in St. Giles’s church. In 
December, his beloved daughter, Con- 
stance Emily, long a sufferer, died at 
Mentone. “Ier joyful end,” said her 
father of her, ‘ was a rich example of her 
chosen text, ‘To me to live is Christ, 
aud to die is gain.’ ” 

We can only pass in brief review the 
progress and development of the man 
social questions which Lord Shaftesbury 
had made his own. Sanitary reform, 
for instance, which he placed in the first 
rank in the decade 1840-1850, slowly 
forced its way upon the attention of 
(rovernments. Many of his predictions 
had been verified. It had come to be 
lelieved as a cardinal principle of political 
economy that without sanitary reform 
the work of education was well-nigh 
hopeless. He took an active part in the 
debates on the Public Health Act, 1875, 
that invaluable consolidating measure 
under which the dwellings of the poor 
in the provinces are supervised. The 
needs of the people were, too, met by 
immense philanthropic movements which 
gradually sprang into activity all over 
the country. Companies were set on foot 
to provide artisans’ dwellings and model 
l«lging-houses, The name of George 
Peabody will always be remembered as 
that of one of the greatest benefactors 
of the working classes of London. He 
needs no other memorial than the Pea- 
body Dwellings. Then there sprang up 


suburban towns, such as those at Shaftes- 
bury Park, Noel Park, and Queen’s Park. 
The movement received a new impetus a 
few years ago, and it is gratifying to 
know that the Royal Commission which 
then investigated the question in all its 
bearings, had the advantage of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s invaluable experience. The 
Report of the Commissioners added little 
to the facts which Lord Shaftesbury 
had so often published, and it is very 
significant that the Act of 1885 galva- 
nizes into life the machinery of Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Act, 1851. Coulda better 
example be found of his marvellous fore- 
sight ? 
Na 
HIS LAST YEARS. 


The evening of Lord Shaftesbury’s life 
was full of peace. His closing years 
witnessed a long succession of triumphs, 
which, when contrasted with his early 
struggles, must have afforded him the 
keenest satisfaction, proving as they did 
how completely he had succeeded. He 
was still hale and vigorous when in 1881 
his eighticth birthday was celebrated in 
the Guildhall, the Egyptian Hall not 
being nearly large enough to accommo- 
date those who applied to the Lord 
Mayor, Sir W. McArthur, M.P., for 
admission tickets. It was a grand cere- 
mony, unique alike in its object and as a 
spectacle. In thesamo year the jubilee 
of Exeter Hall was held, on the occasion 
of its re-opening after it had passed into 
the hands of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. No one but Lord Shaftes- 
bury could have fitly taken the chair, 
and it is pleasant now to think of the 
innumerable reminiscences that must 
have passed through the mind of the 
veteran philanthropist as he surveyed 
that immense audience. With a touch 
of that rare humour of his, he said :— 
“ Macaulay hoped that the brayings of 
Exeter Hall would come to an end ero 
long. I think that some of those bray- 
ings, like those of Balaam’s ass, speak 
the lesson of truth and soberness.” 

With equal fitness he presided over 
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the Luther Commemoration in November, 
1883. As the veteran Sir Harry Verney, 
who had played with him in the cricket- 
fields of Harrow, said, Lord Shaftesbury 
was the fittest man in Europe to in- 
augurate the commemoration of a Great 
Reformer. 

But all his public oror were 
now public ovations. One of the most 
characteristic of these gatherings was at 
the Costermongers’ Donkey Show, 1883. 
It was his pride to describe himself as 
“Costermonger and K.G.” His own 
donkey, “ Coster Jack,” the successor of 
the one given to him eight years before 
by the costers of Golden Lane, and a 
great pet of his, was now very useful in 
drawing a small carriage in which Lord 
Shaftesbury visited his tenantry. 

In June, 1884, the Freedom of the City 
of London was presented to him. It was 
a great civic pageant. But the worthi- 
est ceremony of all was in May, 1885, 
when Lord Shaftesbury was presented 
with an address from the old scholars of 
Ragged Schools. Canon Fleming paid 
an eloquent tribute to his achievements. 
“This was,” he said, “the eventide of his 
life, the seventh day of his work, and he 
had now earned that rest from his mani- 
fold labours, which was a prelude to that 
rest which remaineth to the people of 
God.” Lord Shaftesbury reviewed the 
work done by the Ragged Schools. With 
pardonable pride, he declared that he 
wonld rather be “ President of the Ragged 
Schools than of the Royal Academy”; 
but for himself, he added, he could only 
say that the feeling in his heart was, 
“What hast thou that thou hast not 
received?” 

One of his fellow-workers has recorded 
how ho slept in his “den” at St. Giles’s, 
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Cranborne, on a narrow iron bedstead 
covered with a quilt made of cloth cut- 
tings, and how he used to say :—“ That 
rug was made by boys at a ragged school, 
and was handed to me for a horse-cloth, 
but on taking it, I said, ‘No, my lads, 
not for a horse-cloth; it shall cover me 
at night as long as I live;’” and then to 
add, with his smile of sweet benevolence, 
“ I am comfortable under it, as I feel near 
to the poor boys.” 

Old age now made itself felt by in- 
creasing infirmities. He suffered from 
suppressed gout and was troubled with 
deafness, and it became certain that his 
days could be but few. During his last 
illness he went to Folkestone, hoping 
to get benefit from the change of air; 
but unhappily he caught a chill, and his 
lungs became seriously affected. Amid 
much suffering he was perfectly happy, 
and was very tender with his children. 
“I know,” he said, “that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that He hath been my friend 
for long years.” He fell asleep on the 
afternoon of Thursday, October Ist, 1885. 
In his death, as in his life, a striking 
example of the fulfilment of the Divine 
promise, ‘“ Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on Thee, 
because he trusteth in Thee.” 

In the midst of the national mourning 
the wish was universal that he should te 
buried in Westminster Abbey,—where 
a largely attended service was actually 
held.—but, in answer to his own dying 
request, it was decided that his last rest- 
ing-place should be by the side of his 
“dear Emily ” in the little village church 
near his ancestral home. He needs no 
epitaph, for though he now rests from 
his labours his works do follow him. 


WILLIAM Morris Cours, B.A. 
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I. 
HIS EARLY LIFE. 


Asout the middle of the fourth century, 
A.D., there died at Antioch a general of 
the Imperial army, Secunpus by name, a 
Greek of noble descent. Of his military 
career we have no record. We only 
know that he left a widow, ANTHUSA, 
twenty years of age, with an infant son 
named JOHN. 

This John became known to suc- 
ceeding ages as CHRYSOSTOM, or “ golden- 
mouthed,” from his surpassing eloquence. 
The surname first came into use after 
his death, but as it is that by which he 
18 generally known, we may employ it 
in the following sketch of his career. 
His biography, if marked by no great 
theological discussions, or advance in 
the development of Christian thought, is 
yet of high interest, not only from his 
personal character and gifts, but from 
the light which the narrative sheds upon 
the life of the Eastern Church soon after 
the downfall of idolatry in the Roman 
Empire. 

Anthusa was: a Christian; and from 
the first days of her widowhood, she 
made it her concern to train her child 
for God. Renouncing the fascinations 
of society, disdaining all thought of a 
second marriage, she devoted herself 
wholly to his education. The best in- 
structors were procured for him, he was 
well grounded in the Scriptures; and 
with a mother’s care, she strove to win 
him, by her consistent and holy life, to 
all that was good and true. Well may 
Libanius, the heathen rhetorician, have 
exclaimed, when told of Chrysostoin’s 
early days : “ What women these Christians 
have!” 

The boyhood of the young disciple 
was passed in stirring times. Born about 
A.D. 347, he was but fourteen years of 


age when Julian, known as “the Apos- 
tate,” succeeded the sons of Constantine 
on the Imperial throne, and made it his 
first business to restore the paganism 
which his great predecessor had re- 
nounced. The city where “ the disciples 
were first called Christians” was the 
scene of Julian’s chief attempt. Near 
Antioch was the famous grove of Daphne, 
formerly consecrated to the worship of 
Apollo, then the site of a Christian 
church and cemetery. The Emperor 
caused the church to be destroyed, the 
bodies of the Christians there interred to 
be exhumed, and the temple of the Suu- 
god to be restored to its former magni- 
ficence. Serious riots ensued : the temple 
was destroyed by fire as soon as rebuilt, 
many persons lost their lives: Julian 
in revenge closed the cathedral at An- 
tioch, and confiscated its treasures. From 
this city, soon afterwards, he departed 
on his fatal march to the Euphrates. 
In Assyria he received his death-wound. 
and there is a legend, which may have 
some foundation in fact, that with his 
dying breath the baffled Emperor ex- 
claimed, ““O Galilean, Thou hast ern- 
quered !” 

Events such as these must have had a 
deep effect on the young student’s mind. 
There was little, indeed, beyond the limits 
of his home, to awaken true religious 
fervour. Antioch vied with Alexandria 
and Constantinople as the most brilliant, 
frivolous, and dissolute among the cities 
of the East. Christianity was profese-J 
by half the inhabitants, the total adult 
free population amounting to alwut 
200,000; but their religion was verv 
largely nominal or corrupt. Arianism 
disputed the ground with orthodoxy, ard 
the strife was incessant. Rival presby- 
ters anathematized each other, and the 
bitter controversies of their adherenisx 
often ended in riot and bloodshed. The 
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t “Schism of Antioch,” as it was 
called, had lasted for some seventeen 
years at the time of Chrysostom’s birth, 
and during his boyhood it was at its 
height. In the home rather than in the 
church the future herald of the truth re- 
ceived those lessons which were to prepare 
him, unconsciously, for his great career. 

When the son of Anthusa was eighteen 
or nineteen years of age, she placed him 
with Libanius, the most celebrated rhe- 
torician and sophist of his time, to study 
the art of advocacy. Chrysostom soon 
became his favourite pupil: indeed Li- 
banius regretfully said upon his death- 
bed, “John would have been my suc- 
cessor, had not the Christians stolen him 
from us.” For some years the young 
orator studied and practised assiduously, 
acquiring in a heathen school the facile 
use of those weapons which he was here- 
after so nobly to employ in Christian 
warfare. But his religious convictions 
already influenced him in another direc- 
tion. Although strongly feeling the 
attractions of the world, and in particular 
passionately fond of the theatre, the 
influence of his mother never left him. 
His intimate friendship with an earnest- 
minded youth of his own age named 
Basil, had a happy effect upon his 
character; and he decided to renounce 
the world for Christ. He sought the 
counsel of Meletius, Bishop of Antioch, 
a man of devout and gentle spirit, under 
whom for a time the theological schisms 
which distracted the city bade fair to be 
healed. By Meletius he was more fully 

instructed, and baptised, after long pro- 
lation, in his twenty-third year. The 
ardent youth now found the profession 
of the law uncongenial. He was already 
an adept in the pleader’s art, and had 
won his first successes ; but it seemed to 
him at variance with Christian integrity. 
The lessons of Diodorus, another of his 
teachers, opened his mind to the fulness 
of Scripture, and were invaluable in 
after years in leading him to a wise appre- 
hension of the meaning through a sober 
interpretation of the letter. Through 
such influences, Chrysostom was attracted 


to the life of a student; and this desire, 
combined with his youthful enthusiasm, 
shaped itself into the resolution to retire 
from the city with Basil, and to adopt 
a hermit’s life among the mountains. 

At this juncture his mother inter- 
posed. She took him by the hand one 
day, as he himself has told us, led him 
to her own room, and made him sit 
beside her while with many tears she 
entreated him to reconsider his deter- 
mination. ‘ At your father’s death,” she 
said, “I was distracted by many house- 
hold cares and difficulties, but nothing 
could induce me toexchange my solitude 
for a second marriage. I was resolved, 
by the help of God, to pass through the 
fiery furnace of desolate widowhood, and 
to live for you, in whom I saw a living 
image of my lost husband. Even when 
you were an infant, you were to me a 
comfort and a joy. I have preserved 
carefully for you all your patrimony; 
whatever has been spent for you has 
come out of my own dowry. I do not 
say this to reproach you; but in return 
for all this care I ask one favour, that 
you will not plunge me in the sorrow 
of a second widowhood, and awaken the 
slumbering sorrow of my first loss. Oh, 
wait for my decease! I am old, and 
have nothing now to await but death. 
When, therefore, you have laid me in 
the earth, and have mingled my bones 
with your father’s, then go and travel to 
some far-off land, and do what seems to 
you best; there will then be none alive 
to hinder you. But as long as I still 
breathe, bear with me, I pray, my dear son; 
dwell with me, and leave me not. Offend 
not God by harming your mother!” 

These pleadings prevailed: Chrysos- 
tom was nevertheless bent on renouncing 
the law. He was accordingly ordained 
a “reader” in the Church of Antioch, 
and remained quietly at work until his 
mother’s death, holding himself aloof 
from socicty, cultivating, as far as 
possible, ascetic habits at home, collect- 
ing around him a small circle of young 
friends, with tastes and ‘habits like his 
own, and resolving, when the fitting 
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timo should come, to withdraw wholly 
from the world. i 

To this period his earliest works are 
to be attributed. Among the first of them 
was a letter to ono of his young associates, 
Theodore by name, who was strongly 
inclined by many motives, and especially 
by a pure attachment to a virtuous 
young lady, Hermione, to adopt a secular 
life. To the enthusiastic view of young 
Chrysostom this was nothing less than 
a renunciation of Christ for the world. 
With passionate entreaty he abjures his 
. friend to retrace his steps, to think no 
more of Hermione, and to dedicate him- 
self to a monastic carcer. Theodore was 
over-persuaded, the lady was deserted, 
and he afterwards appears as Bishop of 
Mopsuestia, in Cilicia. Chrysostom, how- 
ever, learned and taught in after days 
that Christ may be faithfully served in 
the home, the forum, and the camp. 

His reluctant resolution to forego a 
monastic life for the present was un- 
pleasing to his friend Basil, who scems to 
have besought him, although in vain, to 
disregard his mother’s entreaties. But 
a new and unexpected chain of circum- 
stances arose, in which the course taken 
by Chrysostom, strange and unjustifiable 
as it wag, savours rather of the subtleties 
learned in the school of Libanius than of 
Christian simplicity and integrity. He 
himself has told the story, in .an auto- 
biographical fragment of rare interest, 
entitled On the Priesthood.! 

While tho two friends were discussing 
their future course, a sudden rumour 
arose, to the effect that they were to be 
elevated to the priesthood, with a view 
to immediate promotion to the episcopate, 
several sees having been left vacant by 
the deposition of Arian prelates. In 
those days it was by no means uncommon 
for young men to be ordained almost 
against their will. Up to acertain point 
they might resist, but Church authority 
would in the end overcome all scruple. 
Basil was reluctant to accept the offtice, 
but declared himself willing to follow 
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his friend. Chrysostom was secretly 
resolved against ordination, but, knowing 
the fitness and worth of Basil, allowed 
him to think otherwise. When the 
bishops arrived, says Chrysostom, “I 
concealed myself; Basil was led away 
and received the yoke ; hoping, after the 
promise I had made him, that I should 
at all events follow him, or rather think- 
ing he was following me.” Basil was 
ordained, and when Chrysostom reap- 
peared was naturally indignant at the 
stratagem that had been practised. The 
substance of the dialogue that followed 
is given in Chrysostom’s book, which for 
the most part is an animated and elo 
quent dissertation on the duties and 
difficulties of a pastor's life, and is 
valuable to us not only from its own 
high and often solemn teaching, but for 
the insight which it gives into the life 
of theearly Church. The Dialogue ends 
with tender mutual assurances of renewel 
friendship; but we cannot tell how far 
these pledges were redeemed. 


II. 
MONK, HERMIT AND PREACHER. 


Anthusa passed away: no record of 
her death remains; but her son, when 
left alone, lost no time in seeking a 
monastic retreat. Four years were spent 
by him in a monastery among -the 
mountains near Antioch, where by iu- 
cessant austerities, very difficult to a 
young man who had spent all his hf, 
however temperately, in the higher cireles 
of a luxurious capital, he strove tu win 
perfection. He amusingly relates sunie 
of the external embarrassments of his 
new life. 

“ Lately,” he wrote to a friend, “ when 
I had made up my mind to leave the city 
and betake myself to the tabernacle of 
the monks, I was for ever inquiring 
and busying myself how I was to geta 
supply of provisions: whether it woud 
be possible to procure fresh bread for my 
eating, whether I should be ordered to 


1 This Basil is not, of course, to be confounded 
with Basil the great Bishop of Cæsarea. 
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use the same oil for my lamp and for my 
food, to undergo the hardship of peas 
and beans, or of severe toil, such as 
digging, carrying wood or water and 
the like; in a word, I made much account 
of bodily comfort.” 

But the monastery did not content him. 
He was made for higher things, although 
he strove at first to reach them in the 
wrong direction, assuming a heavier yoke 
instead of seeking freedom. He retired to 
acave in the mountain-side, where he de- 
voted himself wholly to the study of the 
Bible, to meditation, and to prayer, with 
such scanty allowance of sleep, and of the 
plainest food, as might suffice for bare 
existence. For two years he had the 
fortitude to persist in this mode of life: 
then, utterly broken down in health, he 
returned to Antioch. This was in the 
year 381, the 34th of Chrysostom’s life. 
His former patron, the good Bishop 
Meletius, received him with open arms, 
aud Chrysostom, having now risen above 
his former scruples, was ordained deacon. 
Meletius soon afterwards left Antioch to 
preside over the General Council at Con- 
stantinople, where he died, being suc- 
ceeded in the see of Antioch by the 
aged Flavian. Chrysostom continued in 
deacon’s orders for five years, writing 


several of his smaller treatises, and ac- ' 


quiring great influence in the city as a 
thinker and teacher. In 386 he was 
ordained to the priesthood, and as one 
already famous for eloquence he attained 
at once the highest popularity as a 
preacher. This henceforth was the one 
work of his life. 


III. 
PREACHER AT ANTIOCH. 


The number of Chrysostom’s sermons 
is as remarkable as their excellence. At 
Antioch he preached twice every week, 
on Saturday and Sunday; also on saints’ 
days, on fasts and festivals, and on every 
day in Lent. His discourses were mostly 
written, being delivered from memory, 
while he would often make powerful 
extemporaneous applications. His small 


stature and meagre form, worn by asce- 
ticism, served only to give the greater 
effect to his lofty forehead, furrowed with 
lines of thought, with head “bald as 


. Elisha’s ; ” to his piercing eye, and to his 


melodious and pathetic voice. Whenever 
he preached the place was thronged with 
listeners, who, after the fashion of the 
time, expressed their approval by frequent 
and loud applause. This was distasteful 
to him. ‘ When I am applauded in the 
church,” he says, “I go home with a 
heavy heart ; I weep, and say to myself, 
‘Perhaps thy vanity has lost some souls, 
and thou hast spent thyself for nought.’” 

The most numerous and the best of 
his sermons are expositions. In these 
he generally first aims at giving the 
true and literal sense of the text, ac- 
cording to the principles learned in the 
school of Diodorus. He then applies the 
words, freely and boldly, to particulars 
of human conduct, and to the circum- 
stances and needs of the hour. The 
mystical and allegorical applications of 
Scripture, so familiar in his time, have 
no charms for him. He takes his stand 
on an honest interpretation, in order 
that, through the letter, his hearers may 
reach the spirit. He is above all things 
practical; and often takes occasion to 
depict the fashions and follies of the 
time in a very startling manncr. He 
describes city life, sketching with rapid 
and brilliant touch the scenes familiar to 
all—the homes of the rich, with their 
costly banquets and retinues of slaves— 
the life of the streets, with the motley 
moving panorama of people intent on 
business and pleasure—the amusements 
of the populace, the hippodrome, the 
gymnasium, the theatre. ‘Even the 
rope-dancers, jugglers, conjurors, fortune- 
tellers, buffoons, mingled with grave 
philosophers with long beard, staff and 
cloak, were grouped together in his 
homiletical sketches.” 

Sometimes, quitting the expository 
method, Chrysostom would enter upon 
direct doctrinal discussions, vindicating 
the Christian faith, especially against the 
Arian heresy, or expounding the several 
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dogmas of the creed. He is, however, 
rather practical than theological; and 
his arguments for Christian dogma are, 
almost invariably, texts of Scripture. 
Of Christ’s redeeming work his language 
is rather that of rapturous and adoring 
love than of precise definition. Yet his 
statements of the way of salvation are 
explicit : “ Man, the debtor, was detained 
by the devil, and could not pay; Christ 
owed nothing, nor was He holden by the 
devil; but He was able to pay the debt. 
He came and paid down death on behalf 
of him who was detained in bondage.” 

. “Who shall express the noble acts 
of the Lord, or show forth all His praise ? 
He abased Himself that He might exalt 
thee; He died, to make thee immortal ; 
He became a curse, that thou mightest 
obtain a blessing!” With doctrinal 
statements like these he combines exhorta- 
tions to the practice of Christian virtue, 
commending the principles of morality 
and the laws of life in a very outspoken 
and forcible way. With all this he is 
tender and pathetic—no mere Boanerges, 
but a brother, pleading with brethren, 
beseeching them on behalf of Christ to 
be reconciled to God, and to live sober, 
godly, consistent lives. 

A series of discourses, delivered soon 
after he had entered upon his work as 
a preacher, claim especial mention, on 
account not only of the dramatic interest 
of the circumstances, but for the light 
which they throw upon the character 
of Chrysostom and of his fellow-citizens. 

The Emperor Theodosius, distinguished 
as “the Great,” had reached the tenth 
year of his reign; and the event was 
signalized by abundant largesses to his 
armies. This entailed forced contribu- 
tions on the provinces; and in resisting 
the impost the inhabitants of Antioch 
had been roused to almost insane fury. 
Among other outrages they had flung 
down the statues of Theodosius and of 
his deceased consort Flaccilla, dragging 
them ignominiously through the streets. 
To this outbreak of frenzy succeeded a 
general panic. Rigorous inquisition was 
at once set on foot by the city authorities ; 


many of the rioters, young and old, were 
cruelly punished, and messengers were 
despatched to the Emperor at Constan- 
tinople for instructions how further to 
deal with the guilty city. The terror- 
stricken inhabitants implored Flavian, 
their good and venerable archbishop, to 
follow these messengers and to sue for 
mercy. The suspense was terrible. Eight 
hundred miles separated the two cities, 
and the people had full leisure, before 
the envoys could return, to ponder the 
consequences of their acts. Business 
and pleasure were alike suspended ; and 
Antioch was plunged in woe. Thus a 
week was passed. On the Saturday Chry- 
sostom entered the cathedral pulpit. 
“ What shall I say ?” he begins. ‘ The 
present season is one for tears, not for 
words; for lamentation, not for dis- 
course; for prayer, not for preaching!” 
A thrilling description of the distressed 
state of the city follows, with the earnest 
exhortation to seek from a mightier 
Potentate forgiveness of yet deeper guilt. 
When the messengers reappeared, they 
were accompanied by imperial commis- 
sioners, who sentenced the city to dis- 
franchisement. The courts, the circus, 
the baths were to be closed, the insignia 
of government were to be transferred to 
Laodicea, and condign punishment was 
to be inflicted on all the ringleaders 
in the outrage. Day by day the com- 
missioners sat in the forum, examining 
witnesses, often by torture, and pro- 
nouncing doom. Still the great preacher 
continued his solemn exhortations: to 
him the scene was symbolic of the day 
of judgment itself; and while he en- 
couraged his hearers even yet to hope 
for imperial mercy, he besought them 
with passionate earnestness to repent of 
their sins against God. If the worst 
should come, and Antioch should lose its 
worldly honour, he reminds them that 
there is something to compensate even 
for this deprivation. 

“Do you grieve,” he asks, “that the 
dignity of this city is taken away? 
Learn what the true dignity of a city 
is. Not that it is a metropolis, not in 
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the sumptuousness of its buildings, not 
in its precedence over other cities, but 
in the virtue and piety of its inhabit- 
ants. Here only is true worthiness, orna- 
ment and defence.” “And what makes 
this Antioch of ours so great? Itis that 
here ‘the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians. For this it can look in the face 
of all the world. And more, when the 
saints dwelling at Jerusalem were suffer- 
ing from famine, it was Antioch that 
sent to their need. Behold then a second 
dignity. Charity in famine, love to their 
neighbours, prompted by faith in God. 
Or again, when men came to this city 
disturbing the preaching of the Word, 
and introducing Jewish observances, the 
men of Antioch came together, sent Paul 
and Barnabas to Jerusalem, and led the 
Apostles to provide that pure doctrine, 
cleared from Jewish weakness, might be 
disseminated through the world. This 
is the dignity of the city, this its prece- 
dence, this makes it a metropolis, not in 
the earth, but in heaven.” 

Another embassage was despatched to 
Constantinople, followed by the prayers 
of thousands. One of the imperial com- 
missioners himself accompanied the depu- 
tation and supported the pleadings of 
Flavian. Theodosius relented, and by 
an impulse of generosity released the 
people of Antioch from all punishment. 
Flavian was received into the Emperor's 
special favour, and bidden to return at 
once, that he himself might carry the 
good news of pardon. But, as Chrysos- 
tom tells us, the good bishop was content 
to forego the glory of communicating the 
welcome tidings, sending forward a swift 
horseman to relieve the city as soon as 
possible from its suspense. It was on the 
eve of Easter (a.D. 387) that the imperial 
letters reached Antioch: Flavian himself 
soon followed; and, amid the joy of that 
great festival, now kindled to triumphant 
ecstasy, Chrysostom stood up before the 
people to summon them to gratitude and 
praise. His description of the inter- 
view between Flavian and Theodosius is 
most vivid, and his eulogium on both is 
magnificent. Asa result of these trans- 


actions, and of the -preacher’s words, 
many of the heathen received the Gospel. 
They saw the difference between their 
own philosophers and the ministers of 
Christ. The Stoics and Cynics, says 
Chrysostom, had fled away in the crisis 
of peril and hid themselves in the recesses 
of the mountains, while from those moun- 
tains holy brethren had come down into 
Antioch to share the peril, if they might 
but comfort the sorrowing! — a 

The years that followed were compara- 
tively uneventful. Chrysostom laboured 
indefatigably, and maintained his popu- 
larity among the fickle people of Antioch. 
His expositions grew to commentaries on 
whole books of Scripture, and there can 
be no doubt that the best of his extant 
homilies, 90 on St. Matthew and 88 on St. 
John, were delivered during this iy 
In reading them there is undoubtedly 
much which is alien from our tastes and 
sympathies; elaborate arguments which 
lead to nothing, and flights of rhetoric 
which have lost their power to charm ; 
there are also undoubted doctrinal defi- 
ciencies, with sometimes, though rarely, 
an excessive stress on ceremony and 
ritual; but subtracting all this, with all 
that is merely local and temporary, there 
is enough in these homilies to justify the 
character of Chrysostom not only as the 
chief preacher of the ancient Church, but 
as an expositor of the truth of Scripture 
worthy of any age. 


IV. 
PATRIARCH OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


- Theodosius died Jan. 17, 895, and the 
Empire of the East devolved upon his 
son Arcadius, a youth in his sixteenth 
year, who soon after his accession married 
Eudoxia, daughter of a Frank general in 
the Imperial army. Araadius, a weak and 
irresolute prince, was wholly under the 
influence first of his minister, the eunuch 
Eutropius, and afterwards of his consort, 
an energetic unscrupulous woman, with 
a remarkable combination of fanatical 
devoutness and worldly ambition. 

Three years after the accession of 
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Arcadius, the patriarchal see of Con- 
stantinople fell vacant by the death of 
Nectarius, an aged and courtly prelate, 
whose appointment as successor to 
Gregory Nazianzen seven years before 
had been a surprise. Little is known of 
him as a religions teacher. He had been 
a politic and liberal-minded administra- 
tor, and had maintained the splendour 
and outward dignity of the patriarchate. 
On his decease, the appointment was 
eagerly sought ; Theophilus, Patriarch of 
Alexandria, an ambitious, unprincipled 
ecclesiastic, urgently pressing the nomi- 
nation of Isidore, an old confederate of 
his and depositary of some of his guilty 
secrets. It so happened, however, that 
Eutropius, in some visit to Antioch, had 
listened with great admiration to the 
preaching of Chrysostom; and passing 
by all the candidates he resolved that 
none other should fill the vacant place. 
The presbyters and people of Constan- 
tinople, probably not sorry to thwart 
Theophilus, were casily induced to elect 
the great orator in his absence; and 
Arcadius sent an emissary to Antioch to 
conduct Chrysostom te the Imperial city. 
The method adopted to secure the newly- 
chosen bishop was characteristic of the 
times. Apprehensive that Flavian might 
insist on retaining the eloquent presbyter, 
or that the people of Antioch might resist 
the attempt tu carry away their favourite 
preacher, the messenger of the Emperor 
sent to invite Chrysostom to meet him at 
a church outside the city. Having unsus- 
piciously obeyed, he was at once placed in 
a carriage and hurried off in spite of all 
remonstrance along the road to Constan- 
tinople. He was received with accla- 
mations; and Theophilus, though against 
his will, was compelled to take the lead 
in the consecration, Feb. 26, A.D. 398. 
The Empress Eudoxia welcomed Chry- 
sustom with enthusiasm; and the revival 
under his direction of the solemn pomp 
of the Church services was entirely to 
her taste. An event which occurred 
soon after his inauguration brought out 
strongly tho superficial sympathy between 
the two. The city of Constantinople 


was shaken by a terrible earthquake. 
Many thought that the end of the world 
was at hand: thousands fled from the 
city in consternation. The prelate and 
the Empress arranged for a procession and 
solemn service at a church of the martyrs 
some miles distant from the city. Chry- 
sostom was to preach. In the ardour 
inspired by the occasion the orator burst 
forth in an impassioned strain: ‘ What 
shall I say? What shall I speak? | 
exult, I am mad: but such madness is 
better than wisdom. I am wafted aloft 
and intoxicated with spiritual rapture. 
What shall I say? What shall I first 
describe? The virtue of the martyrs, 
the alacrity and zeal of the empress, 
the concourse of princes, the fury of the 
evil one, the discomfiture of fiends, the 
triumph of the Church, the miracles of 
the Crucified, the glory of the Father, 
the grace of the Holy Spirit?” In the 
course of the services the Emperor 
approached with a splendid retinue. 
Putting off his diadem, and causing his 
body-guard to lay aside their spears 
and shields, they all reverently knelt in 
worship; after which Chrysostom ayain 
addressed the people, enjoining them not 
to pray to the martyrs but to imitate 
them: to imitate their courage, zeal, 
faith, and disdain of all earthly things, 
and their ardent desire for the things of 
eternity. “ We have not now, as they 
had, to encounter flames or wild beasts. 
But we have flames within us; we have 
wild beasts in our hearts—lust, anger, 
envy, and other evil passions, Let us 
wage war against them, that we may 
attain eternal glory, by the mercy and 
grace of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

But it was not in the excitement of 
such services that the true character of 
Chrysostom was seen. He carried into 
the episcopal palace of Constantinople 
the ascetic habits of his earlier life. 
His splendid retinue, to the dismay of 
its members, was disbanded. Instead 
of giving costly entertainments, Chry- 
sostom sat alone at his frugal meals 
The indiscriminate hospitality which 
had become connected with the episcopal 
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office was replaced by a severe economy. 
The wealth of the see was distributed 
with a free hand amongst the poor. The 
costly furniture of the episcopal palace, 
the carpets, the tapestry, the plate, were 
sold for the same purpose; with, it is 
said, some of the gold and silver vessels 
of the cathedral. It was not long before 
the reproach of unsocial habits made 
the great preacher unpopular among the 
clergy ; while Eudoxia found with secret 
wrath that the uncourtly prelate was 
as faithful and stern in dealing with the 
luxury and ambition of the great, as 
with the homelier vices of the common 
people. Still Chrysostom steadfastly 
held on his way, courting none, and 
fearing none, as became a witness for 
the truth of God. 

Eutropius, the minister, soon fell into 
disgrace, being charged with insulting 
the Empress, but really because he had 
become obnoxious to Tribihild, a chief- 
tain of the Ostrogoths, who were now 
becoming ominously powerful. There 
was hardly a more dramatic scene in the 
life of Chrysostom than when the hum- 
bled favourite sought the protection of 
the altar. In former days Eutropius 
himself had instigated a law abolish- 
ing the right of sanctuary to fugitives 
accused of crime. Now he himself, terri- 
fied and despairing, claimed the privilege. 
The people by whom he was hated 
threatened to drag him away. But the 
Bishop interfered and stood up before 
the people, pointing to Eutropius, who 
cowered behind him in the chancel, and 
eloquently enforcing the lesson : “ Vanity 
of vanities! Allis vanity.” For the time, 
the interposition of the great preacher 
was effectual, and Eutropius was allowed 
to leave the city unmolested. He was, 
however, afterwards put to death by the 
Emperor's order at Chalcedon. 

The Archbishop now set himself zea- 
lously to arouse religious earnestness 
among the population generally, and 
especially to counteract the influence of 
Arianism. The promoters of this heresy 
made great use of processional singing. 
From their. places of worship outside the 


city, bands of men and women, having 
held their services at night, would issue 
forth at daybreak and perambulate the 
streets, singing strange uncouth rhymes, 
the burden of which was “the inferiority 
of the Son to the Father,” and “ the im- 
possibility of three being one.” Chry- 
sostom organized rival demonstrations ; 
and his companies, in larger number and 
more imposing pomp, marched through 
Constantinople celebrating the mystery 
of the Trinity and chanting the praises 
of the eternal and co-equal Son of God. 
It was a strange method of evangeliza- 
tion; and through the riots that ensued 
when the rival companies met, and not 
content with vocal contention came to 
blows, the scheme was brought to an 
end. 

But it was still in the pulpit that the 
great orator found his most congenial 
work. Wherever he was to preach, a 
great concourse of people would assemble ; 
drawn from their homes, their business, 
their pleasure, and hanging upon his 
words, while he fearlessly inveighed 
avainst their favourite vices, and depicted 
with dramatic force their daily life, their 
amusements, their follies and their sins. 
It was the favourite “sensation” of 
Constantinople, and though the trans- 
gressors might sometimes wince they 
still thronged to listen. Sometimes 
standing upon the chancel steps, at 
other times in the low large pulpit or 
“ambo,” or again, in more familiar dis- 
course, seated at the reader’s desk, he 
discoursed on the appointed lesson, or 
on the topic of the day. In his Homilies 
the life of Constantinople in the latter 
half of the fourth century is reproduced 
before us. To his eager auditors he por- 
trayed the scenes of their own homes, 
of places of public resort: he satirized the 
effeminacy and denounced the profligacy 
of high life. He was especially severe on 
extravagance and luxury in dress, and his 
indignant descriptions of fashionable cos- 
tume sometimes provokeasmile. On the 
hippodrome and theatre he discharged 
his most scathing indignation. In the 
spring of the second year after he 
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entered on his episcopate there had been 
terrible inundationsin the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople. The people flocked 
to the cathedral to implore deliverance. 
It was near the end of Lent; on Good 
Friday a great performance was given 
in the hippodrome, and on the Saturday 
another in the theatre. The preacher’s 
soul was stirred within him. 

“« For three days we had a deluge of 
rain, sweeping everything before it, and 
snatching the food from the mouths of 
the farmers, and laying prostrate their 
ripe crops; and then litanies went up to 
heaven, and all tho population streamed 
like a winter’s torrent to the church of 
the Apostles. And yet, after the short 
interval of a day, you allowed your souls 
to be carried away captive by vicious 

assions. Even on Good Friday, the 

ay on which thy Lord was crucified, 
and Paradise reopened, and the curse 
abolished, and sin effaced, and the ancient 
war of ages ended, and God reconciled to 
man—aye, on that very day when men 
ought to fast and confess their sins, and 
join in prayer and thanksgiving for the 
blessings poured out upon the world, 
then it was that you left the church and 
the spiritual sacrifice and the assembly 
of the brethren; then it was that you 
were led captive to those worldly spec- 
tacles!” «“ While I am thus speaking, I 
see some of you beating your foreheads : 
I thank you for this sign of your sorrow, 
and of your sympathy with the wounds of 
your brethren. But you must do more 
than this. Do not tell me that only a 
few of them are lost. Did not the Good 
Shepherd leave the ninety and nine in 
the wilderness to seek the onc? Think 
of the worth of each single soul! Each 
singlo soul is precious in the sight of 
God and of Christ. For its sake God 
spared not His only-begotten Son. For 
every soul Christ shed His blood. Think 
what a price was paid for each, and 
haste and spare no pains to bring that 
one lost soul back to the fold!” 

What results followed warnings like 
these we cannot tell. It is certain that 
the popularity of the preacher was in no 


way affected. The people honoured the 
man who so boldly told them of their 
sins. Sometimes their loyalty to their 
prelate was shown in inconvenient ways 
On one occasion a brother bishop from 
Galatia being on a visit to Constanti- 
nople, was courteously invited to occupy 
the pulpit. The audience, on seeing the 
stranger about to address them, broke 
out into “a volley of screams.” The 
cry of “John, John!” burst from every 
side. The Galatian brother had to 
descend, and the reluctant, indignant 
Chrysostom to take his place. 

Nor was it for the Greeks alone that 
their bishop cared. Many Goths had 
settled in Constantinople, great numbers 
were attached to the army, and their in- 
creasing number became even a danger 
to the community. In religious belief 
they were Arians, and they claimed to 
have a church appropriated for their 
services. This demand was strenuously 
resisted by Chrysostom; and Arcadius 
forbade any provision for Arian worship 
to be made within the city. The cathedral 
service, however, at lcast on one occasion, 
was performed in the Gothic language, 
after which Chrysostom ascended the 
pulpit and preached on the obligation to 
send the Gospel to all nations. “ The 
wise men,” ho said, “ were brought by 
a star from the East to the cradle ot 
Christ, and offered frankincense to Him 
as God, gold to Him as King, and myrrh 
to Him as Man, by which they foretold 
his death and burial. And now Scythians, 
Thracians, Sarmatians, Moors, and In- 
dians have embraced Christianity; the 
Scriptures have been translated into their 
tongues, and the Church of Christ has 
extended her arms to the distant shores 
of the ocean, and has enclosed the British 
Isles in the net of the Gospel.” A colleze 
for the training of Gothic missionaries 
was afterwards established at Constanti- 
nople; a church was opened for worship 
in that language, and many converts 
gathered into the fold of Christ. 

With preaching, Chrysostom devoted 
much attention to the worship of the 
Church. His references to the puthe 
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prayers and forms of service are constant. 


How far the “ Liturgy” that bears his - 


name was his own work is, however, 
doubtful; one of its prayers (“A Prayer 
of St. Chrysostom ”) is familiar from its 
place in the English Prayer-book, and 
for terseness, appropriateness and devo- 
tional beauty, can scarcely be surpassed. 


V. 
DIFFICULTIES. 


Among the most difficult tasks to 
which the energetic Patriarch set him- 
self was the restoration of discipline 
among his clergy. Many abuses had 
crept in during the lax administration 
of Nectarius, and in endeavouring to re- 
move glaring evils, Chrysostom brought 
upon himself no small odium. Among 
other scandals was that of the residence 
of women in the houses of the celibate 
priests; as “attendants,” or “ sisters.” 
This was rigorously forbidden, and those 
of the clergy who refused to give up the 
practice were deposed. In an episcopal 
visitation at Ephesus, for this reason 
and for unholy traffic in sacred things, 
no fewer than thirteen bishops were 
degraded. Perhaps Chrysostom, in his 
zeal for the purity and consistency of 
Christ’s ministers, was unduly peremp- 
tory and indiscriminating. He seems to 
have made too little distinction between 
offenders, and in his enthusiasm for a 
high ascetic ideal to have judged over- 
harshly. The severity of his administra- 
tion made many enemies, and led to the 
troubles of his subsequent career. He 
may have failed also in attention to 
details ; intent upon his great work of 
preaching, he was apt to judge hastily, 
devolving many matters on his archdeacon 
Serapion, aviolent, rough, unpopular man. 

- Theophilus of Alexandria, meanwhile, 
was eager to find occasion against Chry- 
gostom; and in the year 401 the “ Ori- 
genist controversy” seemed to afford 
some ground for proceeding. The views 
of Origen concerning the Divine nature 
had been condemned as over-mystical by 
synods held at Alexandria; and Theo- 


philus had taken strong measures against 
the monks who held the obnoxious 
opinions. Four of these monks, known 
from their stature as “ the Tall Brothers,” 
fled to Constantinople and sought the 
protection of Chrysostom. The good 
Bishop was as far as possible from sym- 
pathising in their speculations: probably 
with his practical mind he discerned 
their futility ; but he thought the men 
wronged, and was disposed to befriend 
them. Theophilus urged the Bishop of 
Salamis, the venerable Epiphanius, to 
visit Constantinople and to offer for the 
signature of the Patriarch a decree, 
recently passed by a synod in Cyprus, 
adverse to Origen’s opinions. Epipha- 
nius accordingly presented himself, re- 
fusing the proffered hospitality of Chry- 
sostom, and demanding his signature to 
the document and the expulsion of the 
Tall Brothers. The Patriarch declined 
both; appealing to a synod which it 
was proposed to hold at Constantinople, 
and at which Theophilus himself would 
appear. Epiphanius had little better suc- 
cess in his endeavour to gain to his side 
the Constantinople clergy ; and, having 
at length been induced to meet the four 
incriminated monks, was persuaded that 
there was really no ground for proceeding 
against them, and set sail for his diocese, 
but died on the voyage home. 

After the departure of Epiphanius, 
the brave preacher continued his fervid 
discourses; but a spirit of suspicion had 
been aroused, and many were watching 
to entrap him in his words. He had 
employed in one of his sermons, with 
marked emphasis, the word adozva, signi- 
fying “disgrace.” Eudoxia, the Empress, 
was led to believe that the word was 
aimed at her, especially as in the dis- 
course the preacher had referred to such 
feminine extravagancies in costume and 
luxury as were notoriously prevalent in 
court circles. 

The arrival of Theophilus was there- 
fore eagerly welcomed by the imperial 
party. He had been summoned to 
answer for his conduct to the Egyp- 
tian monks; but on one pretext or 
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another the sittings of the synod were 
delayed; and it was found at length, to 
the astonishment of all but those who 
were in the secret, that the tables were 
turned,and that the defendant had become 
the accuser. Theophilus now summoned 
Chrysostom to appear before his tribunal. 
The Bishop naturally refused. Alexandria 
had no jurisdiction over Constantinople. 
But the Emperor, passive in the hands 
of his proud and passionate consort, 
directed the council to proceed. It 
was held near Chalcedon, the Asiatic 
suburb of Constantinople, across the 
Bosphorus, at a summer palace called 
“the Oak,” A.D. 403. Thirty-six bishops 
attended, twenty-nine of them Egyptians, 
suffragans of Theophilus; most of the re- 
maining seven being men against whom 
Chrysostom had exercised discipline, or 
who had felt the power of his invective. 
Among these was Severian, who had 
officiated during the Bishop’s absence at 
Ephesus, and against whom Chrysostom 
on his return had, perhaps too hastily, 
listened to unfavourable reports. Another 
was Acacius, Bishop of Bercea, whose 
animosity, says Chrysustum’s biographer, 
arose from his having been received by 
the Patriarch with scant hospitality on 
occasion of a visit to Constantinople. A 
third was Antiochus, Bishop of Ptolemais, 
an eloquent preacher, sometimes himself 
surnamed “ golden-mouthed,” and a rival 
of Chrysostom on his own ground. From 
these three, and from Theophilus, Chry- 
postom declared no impartial judgment 
could be expected ; he therefore declined 
to appear before any tribunal of which 
they formed a part. But the synod 
entered on its work. The charges were 
twenty-nine in number, but the accusation 
of complicity with Origenism was entirely 
dropped; and the indictment confined 
itself to matters of conduct, many of the 
particulars being frivolous and absurd. 
Chrysostom, it was alleged, was severe 
and tyrannical in dealing with his clergy ; 
he had misappropriated Church funds ; 
he held private interviews with women ; 
he dined alone “ like a Cyclops”; he had 
a bath specially reserved for himself; he 


had robed and unrobed himself on the 
episcopal throne; he had eaten a lozenge 
at the Lord’s Table; he had broken his 
fast before administering baptism; he 
had called the Empress, Jezebel! To 
these charges was added a quotation 
from his sermon after the earthquake, 
as already cited: “I exult, I am mad: 
madness is better than wisdom!” Four 
times he was summoned to appear before 
the synod to answer these allegations; 
but he still steadfastly resisted, and 
having called a meeting in Constan- 
{inople attended by forty bishops, de- 
spatched a protest to ‘Theophilus. This 
also was disregarded, and the council 
came to a unanimous vote, deposing 
Chrysostom from his see, on the ground 
of contumacy, leaving the charge of 
defaming the Empress to be dealt with 
by the civil tribunal. 

Hereupon the Emperor promulgated 
an edict banishing Chrysostom for life. 
The populace on hearing of the sentence 
were roused to indignation. They 
thronged the episcopal residence and the 
great cathedral, keeping watch day and 
night lest their beloved bishop should be 
secretly carried off. He himself, mean- 
time, on three successive days ascended 
the pulpit at the appointed time and dis- 
coursed to the multitude that crowded 
the cathedral on the duty of patience 
and submission to the Divine will. At 
the close of the third day’s sermon, he 
slipped out at a side door and surrendered 
himself to the Imperial guards, by whom 
he was carried on board a galley and 
conveyed to the mouth of the Euxine. 
Theophilus entered the city in triumph; 
but was met by excited crowds, clamour- 
ing for the return of their beloved 
teacher. They thronged the churches, 
with prayers and lamentations: the 
attempt to disperse them led to riot 
and bloodshed: they beset the Imperial 
palace, crying out for the revocation 
of the decree of exile, and demanding a 
duly constituted council to reconsider 
the irregular judgment of Chalcedun. 
Severian made matters worse by a dis- 
course in which he animadverted on the 
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haughtiness of Chrysostom, applying to 


him the text, “ God resisteth the proud.” į 


The congregation would not listen to 
him, but streamed out into the streets ; 
Constantinople was filled with uproar. 

That night an earthquake alarmed 
the city. It seemed to the excited imagi- 
nations of the people, as if Nature were 
protesting against the wrong done to their 
bishop. Eudoxia herself, whose apart- 
ments were violently shaken, was filled 
with terror; she rushed to Arcadius, and 
on her knees besought him at once to 
revoke the banishment of Chrysostom. 
The Emperor with equal alarm consented; 
and at early morning galleys were sent 
in all directions to discover the Bishop. 
By evening the news reached the city 
that he had been overtaken, that he 
was returning. Instantly from all the 
wharves: and quays of Constantinople 
vessels put forth bearing torches to meet 
his galiey and escort him home. A 
thousand boats with blazing lights 
covered the Bosphorus, and amid the 
acclamations of the people, the slender, 
emaciated form of the brave Bishop was 
seen stepping on shore, at a landing- 
place outside the gates. Chrysostom at 
first declined to re-enter the city until 
a synod regularly convened should re- 
cognise the injustice of the charge 
against him. But this determination was 
overruled, and he was conducted with 
joyful shouting through the gates into 
the cathedral dedicated to the Eternal 
Wisdom—“ Saint Sophia”—where he was 
replaced on the episcopal throne and 
induced to give his benediction to the 
rejoicing throng. He then delivered an 
extempore discourse, full of chastened 
gladness; the next day he preached again, 
quoting words in which the terrified 
Empress herself had greeted his return. 
“My prayer,’ she had said in a message 
to the Bishop, “is fulfilled, my object 
accomplished. I have obtained a crown 
better than the diadem itself. I have 
received back the priest, I have restored 
the head to the body, the pilot to the 
ship, the shepherd to the flock, the hus- 
band tothe home.” 


VI. 
EXILE AND DEATH. 


After these exciting scenes Chrysostom 
did not cease to appeal to the Emperor 
to convene a council to consider the 
proceedings of the synod of the Oak. 
Theophilus, however, would not abide 
the result of such an appeal: he left the 
city secretly and returned to Alexandria. 

In a very few weeks another cause 
of trouble arose, more lasting in its 
consequences than the former. In the 
smaller Forum of Constantinople, be- 
tween the Senate House and the Church 
of St. Sophia, a silver statue of the 
Empress had been erected, upon a 
column of porphyry. Its inauguration 
was attended by dances, pantomimes, 
and other orgies such as had accom- 
panied great public festivals in the days 
of heathenism. The fearless Bishop in 
a fiery discourse denounced this unseemly 
revelry, carried on as it was in the very 
front of the church doors and disturbing 
the worshippers. It was easy to per- 
suado Eudoxia that sho herself was 
insulted. An exaggerated report of 
Chrysostom’s sermon was carried to 
her. It was falsely affirmed that he 
began with tho words, “ Herodias is 
again enraged: again she dances; again 
she demands the head of John in a 
bason.” She was infuriated, and from 
that time forth remained implacable. 

This was in September, a.n. 403. Im- 
mediate steps were taken by Chrysostom’s 
enemies for calling the council which he 
himself had vainly demanded. Theo- 
philus excused, himself on the strange 
plea that his follow-citizens at Alexandria 
were too fondly attached to him to bear 
his absence; but he secretly instigated 
the proceedings. After protracted and 
wearying discussions, the council broke 
up in the following Spring (404), without 
coming toany decision. Meantime Arca- 
dius had refused tocommunicate at Christ- 
mas in the church as usual, on account 
of the doubtful position of the Bishop. 
Easter was now approaching; was tho 
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Emperor again to be precluded from his 
customary place in the festal solemnities ? 
At the instigation of Chrysostom’s chief 
opponents, Antiochus and Arsacius, Arca- 
dius issued an order for the Bishop’s 
forcible removal on Eastor eve. A large 
congregation had assembled to witness 
the baptism of some hundreds of catechu- 
mens. Suddenly a body of soldiers broke 
in, and dispersed the assembly with rude 
violence. Tho very waters of the font, 
writes an eye-witness, were stained with 
blood. The candidates for baptism fled 
in alarm, with disordered attire. In 
vain did the Bishop with his persecuted 
flock strive to reassemble in some other 
place. Tho baptismal service, resumed 
at the Baths of Constantine, was again 
rudely interrupted. Congregations re- 
assembling in quiet spots outside the 
city were dispersed. Many known ad- 
herents of Chrysostom were beaten, some 
cast into prison. During that Easter 
week Constantinople was virtually in a 
state of siege. When order was restored 
the enemies of the Bishop appeared to be 
victorious. His followers, henceforward 
called Joannites, were dogged by sus- 
picion ; their assemblies were broken up ; 
if they ventured to enter the churches 
of the city they were driven away or 
committed to prison. The life of the 
Bishop was twice attempted by assassins ; 
but faithful friends guarded his residence 
night and day. 

Whitsuntide arrived and passed: the 
cnomies of Chrysostom besought the Em- 
peror to end the long suspense by a 
decree of banishment, which, on the fifth 
of June Arcadius was induced to sign. 
For the last time the Bishop passed from 
his house to the cathedral; he bade fare- 
well to his weeping friends; and then, as 
before, guarding against a popular out- 
break, left the church at evening by a 
side door, and with two faithful bishops 
who refused to abandon him, surrendered 
himself to the Imperial convoy. ‘ The 
angel of the church,” writes his bio- 
grapher Palladius, “departed with him.” 

Hardly had he left the city, when 
flames broke out in the church and it 


was burned to the ground. This was 
regarded by Chrysostom’s friends, like 
the earthquake on the previous occasion, 
as a token of Divine indignation against 
his enemies. These, on the other hand, 
accused the Bishop’s adherents of having 
themselves kindled the fire, and a perse 
cution of much bitterness followed, in 
which some were cruelly tortured; but 
the cause of the conflagration was never 
known. 

Arsacius, brother to Nectarius the pre- 
decessor of Chrysostom, was appointed 
Rishop of Constantinople. He wasa man 
of cighty, reputable in life, but a mere 
tool in the hands of the unscrupulous 
—“a dull quiet man,” writes Palladius, 
“as mute as a fish and as unfit for 
business as a frog.” The churches be- 
came empty: the Joannites held their 
assemblies in retired streets, in the out- 
skirts of the city, in the fields, but were 
often brutally dispersed. The bishops 
who had espoused the cause of Chrysos- 
tom were dispossessed and banished; 
but on the other hand, those of the West 
still maintained the unlawfulness of his 
deposition : and Innocent the First, 
Bishop of Rome, wrote warmly and 
sharply in his favour. Before a year 
and a half had passed, poor worn-out 
Arsacius died. Eudoxia herself, the secret 
instigator of all this mischief, died in 
childbirth, soon after Chrysostom’s ban- 
ishment. But we must leave these affairs 
of Constantinople and follow the great 
preacher to the scene of his exile. 

Chrysostom was first carried to Bithy- 
nia and halted at Nicewa, the place of the 
great Council of the Church, held a.n. 325. 
Here, resting for a fortnight amid beau- 
tiful scenery and in a delightful climate, 
the weary heart-sick traveller was re 
freshed for the toilsome and terrible 
journey that awaited him. For during 
his brief stay at Nicea, he learned to his 
dismay that he was bound for Cucusus, 
a place on the south-eastern side of the 
Taurus range, where the highlands of 
Asia Minor begin to slope down toward 
the valley of the Euphrates, The road 
thither lay over the wild bare uplands ot 
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Galatia and Cappadocia, rugged and dan- 
gerous in themselves, and now harassed by 
the Isaurian banditti. With a convoy of 
two soldiers, who seem to have treated the 
exiled Bishop with rough kindness, he set 
out upon his journey, writing letters from 
every halting-place, which graphically 
set before us his enfeebled condition, the 
hardships of the route, and the cheerful 
spirit which he was enabled to maintain. 
He travelled in a lectica, or litter slung 
between two mules, one before, one be- 
hind. At Ancyra, the capital of Galatia, 
the party paused awhile; but Leontius, 
the bishop, had been one of Chrysostom’s 
most determined opponents, and received 
him with open hostility. Cæsarea, the 
chief town of Cappadocia, was another 
resting-place ; but fanatic monks de- 
manded the expulsion of their illustrious 
visitor, the Bishop Pharetrius treated him 
treacherously; and although a noble lady 
of the neighbourhood hospitably wel- 
comed Chrysostom to her abode, offering 
to arm her farm-labourers for his defence 
against the monks, he was soon com- 
pelled to resume his journey. Worn by 
fatigue and fever, he traversed the moun- 
tain-passes for many more weary days, 
and reached Cucusus by the beginning 
of September. Here he was kindly re- 
ceived ; a friend whom he had known in 
Constantinople, one Dioscorus, gave up 
to him a comfortable home, well secured 
against the winter’s cold; and although 
the spot was desolate and unattractive, 
it was to the persecuted servant of Christ 
a very haven of rest. Cucusus was about 
120 miles from Antioch, Chrysostom’s 
birthplace: old friends from the city 
came to visit him. All Syria and Cilicia 
heard of his misfortunes, of his noble 
endurance, of his wise and eloquent 
teaching. He seems never to have been 
without visitors; and many friends con- 
tributed gladly to his support. He him- 
«lf was full of energy, his letters were 
incessant, and never at Antioch or Con- 
stantinople did he possess a wider and 
more varied influence than he now 
exerted from Cucusus. More than 200 of 
these letters have come down tous. To 


members of his former flock at Constan- 
tinople he wrote words of consolation, 
of kind advice, of solemn warning against 
remissness. He despatched missionaries 
to the heathen, and obtained funds for 
their support. Missions were thus esta- 
blished in Pheenicia, Cilicia and Persia, 
as well as among the Goths. He corre- 
sponded respecting the see of Constanti- 
nople with the bishops of the East, and 
even with Innocent at Rome. To the 
deaconess Olympias, a widow who had 
devoted her wealth to the support of the 
Church and had greatly suffered for her 
adherence to the persecuted Bishop, he 
sent graphic reports of his condition : 

“I do not despair of happier times, 
considering that He is at the helm of the 
universe who overcomes the storm not 
by human skill but by His fiat. If He 
does not do so at once, it is because it is 
His rule, when evils have reached their 
fulness and a change is despaired of, then 
to work His strange and marvellous 
work, thus manifesting His power while 
He exercises the endurance of His afflicted 
ones. Never be cast down then, for one 
thing alone is fearful: that is, Sin.” 

At the beginning of 407 he expresses 
his hope of return to Constantinople. 
“For unless it were so to be, I should long 
ago have departed hence, as it seems to 
me from the trials that I have been called 
to endure. . . . I have passed through 
them all, and am now in health and full 
safety, to the astonishment of all the 
Armenians, that a frame so feeble, so 
spider-like, should be able to bear such 
unbearable cold, should be able to breathe 
in it, when even those who are accus- 
tomed to sharp winters are seriously 
affected by it. . . . But no insalubrity 
of air, nor desolateness of place, nor 
absence of stores, nor scarcity of drugs, 
nor unskilfulness of physicians, nor 
difficulty of baths, nor absolute confine- 
ment or rather imprisonment in one 
room, nor want of exercise which was 
almost necessary to me, nor the atmo- 
sphere of smoke, nor alarms of robbers, nor 
the state of siege, nor any other hard- 
ship, has availed to destroy me; but 1 
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am in better health here than I was with 
you.” He ends by sending to Olympias 
an essay of his own writing, which he 
bids her read, bearing the title, Be true 
to yourself, and no one can harm you. 

But the enemies of Chrysostom had 
not yet done their worst. His influence 
galled them; his very life was a threaten- 
ing. They dared not, indeed, put him to 
death, but they could hasten the end. A 
rescript was obtained from the Emperor 
Arcadius, further banishing Chrysostom 
to Pityus, a dreary spot on the north- 
eastern shores of the Euxine, at the 
very extremity of the empire, and over- 
shadowed by the grim Caucasus. Some 
time in the summer, therefore, he started 
upon this last journey. The particulars 
we do not know, as he was now forbidden 
to write to his friends. His biographer 
Palladius, however, reports that he was 
hurried from place to place with in- 
human rapidity; the soldier-convoy re- 
fusing to stay for rain or fierce sunshine, 
or even for the refreshment of a bath, 
but inhumanly pressing forward with 
their prisoner. 

The strength of Chrysostom was at 
length worn out. He reached Comana, 
now Tocat, in Pontus, and passed through 
the town to a little chapel some few 
miles distant from the city, dedicated to 
the memory of the martyr Basiliscus. 
Palladius shall tell the rest. “ At night, 
Chrysostom dreamed that Basiliscus came 
to him and said, ‘Be of good cheer, 
brother John, for to-morrow we shall be 
together.” Awaking in the morning, 
Chrysostom besought his guards to tarry 
there until the fifth hour. ‘They refused, 
and set forward; but when they had 
proceeded about thirty stadia he was so 
ill that they were compelled to retrace 
their way to the chapel. When they 
reached the place, he asked for white 
raiment, in which, having taken off his 
travel-stained clothes and given them to 
his attendants, he clothed himself from 
head to foot. He then communicated in 
the symbols of the Lord, offered a prayer, 


adding his favourite words, Glory be to 
God for all things! and concluding with 
his last Amen. Then, he stretched forth 
those feet which had been so beautiful 
and swift in publishing salvation to the 
penitent or in reproving the hardened in 
sin. And shaking off this mortal dust 
he passed to Christ.” ‘The day of his 
death, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
was September 14, a.p. 407. 

It is interesting to note that almost 
exactly at the same spot, more than 14 
years afterwards, the heroic and gentle 
spirit of Hexry Martyn passed away. 
This missionary of the Cross was, like 
Chrysostom, upon a journey: like him 
also he sank from exhaustion while 
urged onward by the inconsideratenes 
or cruelty of his attendants. Chryscstom 
was on his way to a deeper exile, Martyn 
wasreturning homewards: but both found 
the same way to the heavenly rest. Thus 
do the apparently casnal associations of 
place connect the histories of faithfnl 
men, who, howover differing in ther 
habits of thought and life, were one in 
Christ the Lord. 

A little more than thirty years after 
the death of Chrysostom his remains wer 
brought with funeral pomp to Constan- 
tinople. “A great multitude of the 
faithful,” writes the Church histenau 
Theodoret, “ crowded the sea in vessels 
and lighted up the Bosphorus with 
torches. The Emperor (‘Theodosius th- 
Younger, son of Arcadius and Eudoxia) 
laid his face upon the coffin, and entreatel 
that his parents might be forgiven ter 
having persecuted the Bishop.” The 
remains of Chrysostom were laid in the 
Church of the Apostles,—the burying- 
place of the Patriarchs of Constantinople, 
as well as of the imperial family. The 
“ Joannites” returned to the communion 
of the Church; and the name of the 
eloquent Bishop has ever since been held 
in honour not more for his unrivalled 
eloquence than for his fearless integnty 
and his pure and noble life. 

S. G. Green, D.D. 
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I. 
HOWARD’S BOYHOOD AND YOUTH. 


Tur exact time of his birth is uncertain, 
but tho date of the year when that event 
took place appears to have been 1726. 
His father, a decidedly pious man, ruled 
his house well, constantly maintaining 
family prayer and the observance of the 
Sabbath, the effect of which is seen in his 
son’s after-life. Ho had an upholstery 
aud carpet business in Long Lane, Smith- 
field, and was so prosperous that his 
fellow-citizens chose him for sheriff; but 
rather than serve the office he paid a fine. 
Retiring from trade, he went to livo at 
Clapton, within the parish of Hackney, 
and thero, it is believed, his son John 
first saw the light. He seems to have 
been a sickly child, and after the death 
of his mother, of whom little is known, 
he was taken to his father’s estate at 
Cardington, in Bedfordshire, and was 
there nursed by the wife of John Prole. 
He went to school at Hertford, and his 
master is said to have been a good Greek 
scholar; but however that might be, the 
pupil did not receive there the basis of 
a sound education. Different accounts 
are given of the youth’s attainments ; one 
authority stating that he was enriched 
and improved by a variety of useful 
knowledge, and another that he was 
never able to speak or write his native 
language with grammatical correctness. 
Certainly to the end of life his grammar 
was defective, and his spelling incorrect ; 
but putting together different testimo- 
nies, we may be warranted to conclude 
that on the whole his education was not 
so complete as appears from the one, or 
s0 imperfect as appears from the other. 
When John Howard left school, his 
father bound him apprentice to a whole- 
sale grocer in Watling Street, But his 
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father died before the term of appren- 
ticeship expired ; then coming into the 
possession of a respectable fortune, the 
son obtained release from his indentures, 
and lived as a gentleman at Clapton. 

A story is told which illustrates the 
curious combination of kindness and ec- 
centricity which distinguished Howard 
from first to last. He had at Clapton a 
gardener called Harry, who when ninety 
years old used to relate how his young 
master would hide himself by a buttress 
of the garden wall, and wait for a baker’s 
cart as it came along on its usual round. 
Buying a loaf of the man, he would 
fling it over where the gardener was 
working, and call out, “Harry, see if 
there be not something for you among 
the cabbages.” Punctually at the usual 
time of the cart’s approach, there stood 
Howard, waiting for its arrival; thus 
generosity and order accompanied this 
spice of youthful fun, and these qualities 
continued to appear in combination to 
the end of his days. 


II. 


HIS FIRST MARRIAGE AND EARLY RELIGIOUS 
DECISION. 


Eccentricity, apparent in the anecdote 
just related, came out more conspicuously 
in Howard’s first marriage. 

He went to live at Stoke Newington, 
and there suffered from nervous fever. 
He was thought to be consumptive ; and 
whilst residing at the house of a widow 
named Loidore, was nursed by her with 
extraordinary care. His health greatly 
improved under her assiduous and kind 
ministrations, and he determined to 
express his gratitude in a way which 
seemed very unusual. He was about 
twenty-five, and she had reached the are 
of fifty-two. Yet froma calm principle of 
respect and thankfulness, unaccompanied 
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by such love as is natural in early life, 

he determined to devote himself to the 

promotion of her domestic comfort so 
long as Divine Providence might spare 
them to each other. He made an offer 
of marriage, and she accepted it. Nor 
did the nurse or the patient repent of 
this union. They were happy together. 
She was a person of amiable disposition, 
of sincere piety, of good abilities, and of 
active habits ; and he became a respectful 
and affectionate companion, —not indeed 
without manifesting characteristic pecu- 
liarities, which she put up with, know- 
ing the benevolent nature he possessed, 
and trusting to those religious principles 
which animated his entire conduct— 
principles which the wife shared in 
common with the husband. But tho 
munion proved a short-lived one. She 
died in November, 1755, aged fifty-four ; 
and the tombstone over her grave at 
Whitechapel records that she expired in 
hope of a joyful resurrection through 
the merits of Jesus Christ. 

At what period exactly Howard first 
experienced the power of religion, we are 
unable to ascertain. Perhaps parental 
edneation had much to do with the origin 
of his spiritual life and he might resemble 
“a child who cannot tell when he began 
to love his father ”; but whilst living at 
Stoke Newington, he made an open pro- 
fession of Christianity by joining a Non- 
conformist Church in the neighbourhood 
of what is now Abney Park Cemetery. 
There he was accustomed to partake of 
the Holy Communion, and there, we have 
no doubt, he passed through early stages 
of that impassioned evangelical devotion 
which bursts forth again and again in 
confidential correspondence with Chris- 
tian friends. 

III. 


BHIS SECOND MARRIAGE AND FIRST VILLAGE 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


In 1758 he married a lady named 
Henrietta Leeds, who appears to have 
teen both beautiful and accomplished, 
and with her he took up his abode in 
Cardington. They were devoted to each 


other, and their mutual attachment was 
purified and heightened by their strong 
evangelical sympathies, which differences 
in ecclesiastical opinion did not impair; 
for his second as well as his first wife. 
was a member of the Church of England. 
She wrote with her own hand’ “a sur- 
render and dedication of herself to God 
and her Saviour,” according to a custom 
which obtained both among High Church 
pone and Puritans—and this document 

er husband carried about with him in 
all his journeys. 

Thoy had between them a charity 
purse, as they called it, and on ono 
occasion she replenished its contents by 
proceeds derived from the sale of her 
jewels. With these and other funds they 
improved their estate, not for the increase 
of their own income, but for the benefit of 
their poor neighbours. The dwellings 
of the humbler class had been shamefully 
neglected, and Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
resolved to improve the condition of 
their tenantry. They set an example as 
village reformers. In this capacity the 
philanthropist appears some time before 
he turned his attention to the prison 
world of England. He and his wife 
gave employment whilst they bestowed 
charity. They had for household use 
articles home-spun by surrounding vil- 
lagers. Tenements badly constructed, 
badly ventilated, badly drained, they 
rebuilt or repaired and improved. La- 
bourers were encouraged to work in their 
little gardens, to stock them with vege- 
tables, to adorn them with flowers. They 
enjoined the men to look after the drains, 
and the women to wash well the kitchen 
floors. And, as Howard knew how much 
more sympathy tells upon the hearts of 
poor people than the pouring out of 
money, he would sit down by the cot- 
tage door, and gently pat the children 
on their heads, as his wife won the pa- 
rents’ confidence by cheerful conversation 
and earnest advice. 

Seeing the ignorance which prevailed, 
they opened a school for educating chil- 
dren of all denominations, without impos- 
ing any test or teaching adverse to the 
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creed of the parents. Attendance in a 
place of worship on Sundays was re- 
quired; but neither church nor meeting- 
house was prescribed as essential. A 
revolution was thus accomplished in the 
neighbourhood without any attack on 
sectarian preferences, without any pro- 
duction of social animosity. It was a 
triumph of charity and wisdom, and kept 
away heart-burnings and strife. 

Howard was not tho man to wait for 
examples. Hecreated them, being a bold 
pioncer in untrodden regions. Only one 
observer he thought of; for he ever lived 
in his great “ Taskmaster's eye.” 

Mrs. Howard’s health created anxiety 
in her husband’s mind, and he sought 
relief on her behalf by a removal to the 
more genial climate of the New Forest; 
for a time fixing his residence at Wat- 
combe, on an estate he purchased close 
to vast stretches of heather, “ which late 
in the summer covers the ground with 
its crimson and amethyst.” In this abode 
the pattern couple sought to promote the 
welfare of their humble neighbours; in 

contrast with a former occupant, who 
employed himself in the construction of 
guns and engines for the preservation 
of game, to the disgust and indignation 
of the peasantry. 

After remaining two or three years at 
Watcombe, Howard and his wife returned 
to Cardington, not with that benefit to 
her health which had been fondly ex- 
pected ; but, reinstated in their favourite 
dwelling, they resumed their beneficent 
plans, and made considerable iniprove- 
ments in their own little domain. 

Howard was a man of taste, and for 
the lady’s sake, even more than his own, 
he planted trees, cultivated flowers, and 
built a “root house,” decorated with 
relics and other ornaments, and fitted up 
with shelves of favourite books. After 
his death, a memorial was raised, with the 
following inscription: —“ This garden 
was formed, the root house built, and the 
trees which overshadow and adorn them 
were planted in the year 1762 by John 
Howard the philanthropist, who lived 
for many years in this retirement before 


his virtues were called into action, and 
he quitted it to become the benefactor of 
mankind.” The inscription scarcely did 
him justice, inasmuch as his energies 
sprung into action as a village reformer 
before he embarked on his great “cir- 
cumnavigation of charity” in foreign 
climes. 

Like the first, the second period of 
Howard’s wedded life speedily expired. 
Henrietta gave birth to a son on the 
27th of March, 1765; all seemed to go 
on well till the 31st. That day, he 
found dangerous symptoms had appeared 
in the patient, and in a little time she 
died in his arms. The loss was irrepar- 
able. Faith in Him who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life, and the memory 
of her who was the partner of his joys 
during the brightest era of his earthly 
existence, afforded the chief solace of 
his widower days. It was hoped the 
child she had bequeathed would be a 
further comfort, but he turned out just 
the opposite. 


IV. 


COMMENCEMENT ‘OF FOREIGN TRAVEL, AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL LIFE IN THE TOWN OF 
BEDFORD. 


Howard was fond of travelling: it 
suited his active habits; it satisfied his 
eager curiosity ; it gratified his love of 
change; and, after his bereavements, it 
diverted his attention in some degree 
from his troubles and his solitude. This 
was almost tho only recreation in which 
he ever indulged; and immediately after 
his emancipation from business upon his 
father’s death, and when he was only 
eighteen years of age, he started on a 
continental tour. How he travellel, 
where exactly he went, and whether 
alone or in company, we are not in- 
formed. His house at Cardington was 
decorated with pictures, and some have 
supposed that he bought them abrud 
during this first journey. 

Soon after the death of his first wife 
he determined to visit Portugal, whero 
the earthquake of 1755 had recently 
occurred at Lisbon. But he did nat 
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reach his intended destination, from a 
cause explained in his book On the State 
of Prisons. How the French “treat 
prisoners of war I know by experience 
in 1756, when a Lisbon packet in which 
I went passenger, in order to make 
the tour of Portugal, was taken by a 
French privateer. Before we reached 
Brest I suffered the extremity of thirst, 
not having for above forty hours one 
drop of water, nor hardly a morsel of 
food. In the Castle at Brest I lay six 
nights upon straw, and observing how 
cruelly my countrymen were used there, 
and at Morlaix, whither I was carrred 
next: during the two months. I was 
at Morlaix upon parole, I corresponded 
with the English prisoners at Brest, 
Morlaix,and Dinan. At the last of these 
towns were several of our ship’s crew, 
and my servant. I had sufficient evidence 
of their being treated with such bar- 
barity, that many hundreds had perished : 
and that thirty-six were buried in a hole 
at Dinan in one day.” After being kept 
fur some time at Brest without food, 
a joint of mutton was flung into the 
dungeon, which the prisoners tore to 
pieces and ate as dogs might have done. 
Howard obtained lodgings in the town, 
and afterwards was allowed. to visit 
England. He borrowed of his host 
money for necessities, on the faith of a 
promise to return to France, should the 
English Government refuse to send a 
French prisoner in his stead. When 
congratulated by friends at home on his 
escape, he bade them delay their joy 
until he fulfilled his obligations to the 
government which had kept him prisoner. 
He would sacrifice liberty rather than 
break his word. If this adventure did 
hot first inspire a deep interest in foreign 
prisoners, it must have served afterwards 
to keep alive his commiseration for 
their terrible distress. After the decease 
of his second wife, he took another 
journey abroad; and it is in a letter 
dated Turin, November 30th, 1769, that 
we meet with the earliest revelation of 
his spiritual experience, a subject which 
occurs in many of his continental letters. 


“ My return without seeing the southern 
parts of Italy was after much deliber- 
ation. I feared a misimprovement of a 
talent spent for mere curiosity, at the 
loss of many Sabbaths; and as many 
donations must be suspended for my 
pleasure which would have been, as I 
hope, contrary to the general conduct of 
my life, (all this) on a retrospective view 
on a death-bed would cause pain. Look 
forward, O my soul, how low, how mean, 
how little is everything but what has 
a view to that glorious world of light, 
life, and love. The preparation of the 
heart is of God—prepare the heart, O 
God, of thy unworthy creature, and unto 
Thee be all the glory through the bound- 
less ages of eternity.” While he was on 
this journey he recorded an outburst of 
his faith and joy in the following lan- 
guage :— 

“ I would record the goodness of God 
to the unworthiest of His creatures. I 
have had for some days past an habitual 
serious frame, relenting for my sin and 
folly, applying to the blood of Jesus 
Christ, solemnly surrendering myself 
and babe to Him, begging the conduct 
of His Holy Spirit; and I hope I havea 
more tender conscience by the greater 
fear of offending God, a temper more 
abstracted from this world, more resigned 
to death or life, thirsting for union and 
communion with God as my Lord and 
my God. Oh, the wonders of redeeming 
love! Some faint hope have even I,— 
through redeeming mercy, the perfect 
righteousness, and the full atoning 
Sacrifice,—that I shall ere long be made 
the monument of the rich free grace and 
mercy of God through the Divine Re- 
deemer. Oh, shout my soul—grace! 
grace! free, sovereign, rich, unbounded 
grace! Not I, not I, an ill-deserving, a 
hell-deserving creature! But where sin 
has abounded, I trust grace superabounds. 
Some hope I have—what joy in that 
hope—that nothing shall separate my 
soul from the love of God in Christ 
Jesus. And, my soul, as such a frame is 
thy delight, pray frequently, and fer- 
vently, to the Father of spirits to bless 
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His word, and your retired moments, to 
your serious conduct in life.” 

We cannot follow his various wander- 
ings to the south of France, the once papal 
city of Avignon, the Riviera, Geneva, 
Leghorn, Pisa, Florence, and on to Rome— 
where, he says, the Pope passed close by 
him and waved his hand in benediction. 
He reached Naples, then revisited Rome, 
and on his way back to England touched 
and briefly tarried at Stuttgart. 

We find him at home in 1770, though 
he could not help soon setting out 
again, searching after reinvigorated 
health through change of climate in his 
own country. At this period, he became 
worshipper in the town of Bedford with a 
congregation originated by John Gifford, 
and afterwards superintended by John 
Bunyan. Joshua Symonds occupied the 
pulpit at the time of Howard's return 
from the continent, and between tho 
two there existed a confidential friend- 
ship. Differences arose in the congre- 
vation, from causes which need not be 
explained. It is sufficient to state, that 
a second meeting-house was built, which 
Howard supported; yet ecclesiastical 
severance did not destroy Christian 
friendship. The new building took 
Howard’s name, whilst the old one bore 
the name of Bunyan. Howard built or 
purchased a house in Bedford, in order to 
avoid Sunday travelling. The daughter 
of his new minister, Thomas Smith, used 
to relate how her father and Howard 
often went out on horseback, and after- 
wards dined together at Cardington, 
when the kind host would completely 
unbend himself, and give the most inter- 
esting accounts of lis past travels, open 
to him all his future plans, all his trials 
and sorrows, in short, every feeling of 
his heart, in the most free and confi- 
dential manner.” 


V. 


SHRIEVALTY AND ELECTIONEERING CONTEST. 


In 1773 Howard was selected as High 
Sheriff for Bedfordshire. Protestant dis- 
sentcrs who did net commune with the 


Church of England at the Lord’s Supper 
had by the Test Act been excluded trom 
such an office; but Acts of Indemnity had 
been passed for protecting any who ac- 
cepted the honour without the qualifica- 
tion, and therefore Howard by serving 
as sheriff did not lay himself open to 
any serious consequences, even if he 
objected to receive the Sacrament at 
church. At all events, though he does 
not appear to have conformed, no legal 
proceedings were taken against him. 
His shrievalty produced an effect which 
could not have been foreseen at first, 
for the miseries of the prison system, as 
he tells us himself, came under his notice 
at the time and stimulated him to com- 
mence an enterprise which, beyond any- 
thing else, has immortalized his name. 
What he discovered was this: that 
persons who had been declared not 
guilty, or against whom the grand jury 
had found no true bill, were liable to be 
locked up in gaol for many months until 
they paid fees to gaolers and other ofti- 
cials. From such fees these people derived 
their income. They had no fixed salary, 
and therefore it was their interest to get 
as many victims as they could within 
their power, and to keep them as long as 
possible in durance vile, and to squeeze 
out of their pockets, and the pockets ot 
their friends, as much money as they 
could. The new sheriff, who made him- 
self acquainted with all this, proposed to 
the county magistrates that they should 
pay the governor of a gaol a regular 
salary, instead of leaving him at liberty 
to fleece the inmates. The justices asked, 
what warrant existed for adopting this 
new course. That question he deter- 
mined to answer by visiting several 
English gaols, and ascertaining how 
prison officials in general were paid. It 
was late in autumn, about the middle of 
November, when he set off upon the busi- 
ness of this novel investigation. The re- 
sult was, that he found no precedent fur 
the custom he wished toestablish. Every- 
where prisoners were at the mercy of 
gaolers. The established system offere} 
a bounty on extortion. The magis- 
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tracy everywhere were upholding what 
amounted to injustice. 

What he saw .during this winter 
journey suggested another question : 
“Whai is the state of bridewells and 
houses of correction?” He pursued that 
inquiry with the utmost earnestness, and 
began to collect information, which satis- 
fied him that the existing condition of 
things was thoroughly intolerable. One 
evil in particular stared him in the face 
with terrific significance. Gaol fever 
prevailed to an awful extent. He read 
in Baker’s Chronicle about the Black 
Assizes, when the judge, the sheriffs and 
three hundred more died from a pesti- 
lence which, bred and nourished in prison 
cells, burst into the court and slew a 
multitude of victims. Other instances, 
of a like kind, he discovered in this 
new range of study; and, in the 
light of historical facts, he looked at 
the nature of the evil, and at the 
terrible consequences, in the prisons of 
England. He was often met in his 
personal researches with opposition, pre- 
varication, and falsehood. He had to 
insist on his questions, to repeat his 
Visits, to travel backwards and forwards, 
to penetrate concealment, to disentangle 
cunfusions of fraud and falsehood; and 
in conducting his solitary crusade he 
often exposed himself to considerable 
danger. He resembled one of the knights 
in olden time described as attacking a 

succession of enchanted castles. Our 
philanthropist would not allow the grass 
to grow under his horse’s feet, and before 
his shrievalty was over tho effect of his 
labours was seen in a Bill presented to 
the House of Commons for the payment 
of fees out of the county rates in the 
cuse of acquitted or discharged prisoners. 
A year afterwards another of Howard's 
items of inquiry was taken up by the 
Legislature ; in addition to the matter of 
paying fees, we find, in a Bill presented 
in 1774, @ clause relative to the health 
of prisoners. The connection of these 
measures with Howard’s efforts is plain 
enough, when we read in the Journals 
of the House, that Sir Thomas Clavcring 


was directed by the Committee on Prison 
Reform “to move that John Howard, Esq., 
be called to the bar, and that Mr. Speaker 
do acquaint him with the estimation in 
which he was held by the House for the 
humanity and zeal shown in visiting the 
several gaols of this kingdom.” Howard 
accordingly was introduced to the bar of 
the House of Commons. We can see 
him, in plain attire, wearing wig and 
pigtail, and cocked hat in hand, bow- 
ing to Mr. Speaker, as his services are 
gratefully acknowledged by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation. Both the 
Bills just noticed were passed not long 
afterwards. 

In the same year which witnessed 
the partial success of the good man’s 
endeavours, he appears at Bedford, as 
candidate for the representation of the 
town, a step probably promoted by his 
public position as sheriff in the former 
year, and suggested to his own mind by 
the prospect it opened of his carrying 
on further prison reform as a member of 
Parliament. Into the details of the con- 
test it is needless to enter. It is sufficient 
to say that he was lowest on the poll. 
This led to an election petition, and 
the committee upon it decided against 
him—the spirit of party being ramp- 
ant throughout. ‘As to myself,” says 
Howard, “I calmly retire. It may be 
promotive of my best interests.” No 
doubt it was. It saved him from the 
turmoil of political life, which would not 
have suited his taste or promoted his 
happiness. Certainly it left open that 
wile, we may say universal, career of 
philanthropy, which blessed his country 
and all Europe with actual reforms, and 
with the stimulus of an example which 
has won for him a glorious renown. 


VI. 
PRISON CAMPAIGNS IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 


Howard’s journeys at home, and those 
which extended over Great Britain at 
large, and also over several parts of Ire- 
land, were too numerous to specify here. 
He indicates in his book On Prisons a 
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map of his movements, and supplies 
manifold facts and statistics relative 
to prison affairs during the latter part 
of the last century. ‘‘ No yard, no water, 
no sewer. ‘lhe gaolers live distant,” 
are ominous words, recorded respecting 
a place in Devonshire ; and they resemble 
descriptions he gives of what obtained in 
other districts. He tells us of the Clink, 
a den of wretchedness into which light 
and air could penetrate only through an 
opening of five inches by seven. Three 
criminals had been shut up there pre- 
vious to transportation; and Howard 
insisting upon entering it, though the 
dvor had not been opened for five wecks, 
found a human being there immured, 
who confessed that he preferred death 
on the gallows, to life in this fearful 
grave. In some instances there was no 
separation of sexes, and many children 
were born in prison. 

His method of proceeding’ and the 
adventures which he met with in the 
course of his travels are specially in- 
teresting. 

Nobody can study his life without 
being perplexed by his confused move- 
ments, passing from one locality to an- 
other, backwards and forwards, without 
apparently any fixed plan. But the 
supposition that this was haphazard, 
and that he acted upon sudden and un- 
intelligible impulses, disappears when we 
come to consider that one question sug- 
gested another; that subjects of inquiry 
came before him in swift succession ; 
that gaols and bridewells led him to think 
of hospitals, and other institutions; that 
what he witnessed in one place he wished 
to compare with what might be discovered 
in another; that wishing to be perfectly 
accurate, he would lay down his pen, 
and pack up his papers and call his 
servant to start with him on an unfore- 
seen expedition, in order to satisfy him- 
self respecting a conclusion of which he 
did not feel perfectly sure. Journeys 
grew out of journeys, and divergencies 
arose as he moved along. In other 
things we know that he was a man of 
method, and it is not hkely that he 


would depart from his general’ habit in 
particular instances of travelling. 

Sometimes he travelled on horseback, 
sometimes in a post-chaise. Once a 
postillion sadly troubled him. This man 
would do as he liked, sometimes driving 
fast, sometimes driving slow, thus defying 
the commands of a master accustomed to 
receive obedience. Upon stopping at an 
inn to change horses, our traveller bade 
the landlord send for some poor widow, 
whose character he could endorse. When 
one was introduced to him, he gave her 
double the gratuity expected by the 
poon saying to the latter that he 

ad forfeited all claim to the usual 
acknowledgment, and that it was now 
denied him noton the score of meanness, 
but of justice. Then he sent the fellow 
about his business. 

Another story we meet with is this: 
Reaching an hotel, he ordered a good 
dinner, as any gentleman might do, but 
stipulated that his own servant should 
wait at table. When all was ready, and 
the master had retired, Howard told his 
servant to put away the prepared dishes, 
and to prepare for him a basin of milk and 
bread. Afterwards, he not only paid the 
dinner-bill in full, but added a liberal 
gratuity to the waiter whose services 
had been declined. As he often visited 
the same place, landlord and waiters came 
to know him well, and they of course 
cheerfully complied with what they con- 
sidered to be the fencies of an éccentnc 
gentleman. 

It is related by his servant that in 
Scotland his master once came to a little 
wayside house, where nothing could be 
had but black bread, oatmeal, and eggs. 
These were brought out in an awkward 
dish, and placed on a three-legged stool ; 
moreover, the guest had to cut slices of 
this uninviting fare with nothing better 
than a garden-knife. The house afforded 
neither table-knives nor forks. Howard 
talked to the hostess of her lack of 
religious privileges in such a lonely 
place. The dame replied, “ Moses, sir. 
had greater privileges while keeping his 
father Jethro’s flock in the wilderness, 
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than when in the Court of Pharaoh.” 
That was just the answer to please her 
distinguished guest. 

When Howard was travelling in win- 
ter, he was often in danger amidst snow- 
drifts; and, proceeding from Newcastle 
at five in the morning, his servant, riding 
before him, fell into a snow-pit, which, 
it being dark, he could not see; but 
having a strong horse, he worked him- 
self out, and so saved himself and his 
master. : 

In connection with Howard’s work at 
home, may be mentioned his engage- 
ment as one of the superintendents of 
a scheme for founding a penitentiary 
hospital. He was associated with Dr. 
Fothergill, a physician noted for his 
benevolent disposition. Howard scru- 
pled for some reasons to co-operate in 
the business, but his scruples were over- 
come by Sir William Blackstone, who 
was one of his acquaintances. Mr. 
Whateley, treasurer of the Foundling 
Hospital, was another appointed super- 
intendent, but the three could not agree 
on a site for the building. Blackstone 
died, Howard resigned, and this parti- 
cular scheme came to nothing. 

Another project secured his sympathy 
with a better result. There were prisons 
in different places for confining foreign- 
ers, who had been captured at sea by 
war vessels cruising in search of the 
enemy. Three hundred Dutchmen were 
held in bondage on the banks of the 
river Severn, and were so neglected, 
that they had scarcely any clothes to 
wear. Some kind-hearted people made 
a collection for the relief of the sufferers. 
Howard heard and approved of the step, 
but a cruel official interfered to prevent 
the design from being carried out. He 

proposed and endeavoured to enlist them 
under the British flag, and so compel 
them to fight against their own country- 
men. Howard heard of the abominable 
manosuvre, and thwarted it at once. He 
repaired to the spot, saw the prisoners, 
who belonged to the Netherlands, ex- 
amined their statements, and then him- 
self headed a subscription list with ten 


guineas, and ordered articles of clothing 
to be sent down on the following day. 
He distributed the gifts amongst the 
captives, and recommended them never 
to fight except patriotically for their 
own hearths and homes. i 


VII. 
DISTANT JOURNEYS. 


His distant journeys cover a wide field, 
and we can mention only a few particu- 
lars respecting them. He visited Paris 
in 1775, and an incident occurred during 
his stay there which has been turned 
intoa very sensational story. He wished 
to penetrate into the secrets of the Bas- 
tille, at that period the terror of French- 
men: and according to the exaggerated 
report, “ he boldly drove up to the gates 
in a handsome carriage and four, with 
several servants in livery, dressed himself 
likea gentleman ofthe Court. Stepping 
out of the carriage with an air of autho- 
rity, he desired to be shewn over the 
building. The officials, taken by surprise 
and never doubting from his depoitment 
his right to be obeyed, permitted him to 
examine everything he chose.” So runs 
a tradition preserved by descendants of 
his friends and recently published to the 
world. It is curious that before» this 
new version was made known, Howard’s 
book On Prisons was not. consulted. 
There he says, “ I knocked loud at the 
outer gates, and immediately went for- 
ward through the guard to the draw- 
bridge before the entrance to the Castle. 
I was some time viewing this building. 
An officer came out much surprised, and 
I was forced to retreat through the mute 
guard, and thus regained that freedom 
which for once locked up within those 
walls it is next to impossible to obtain.” 

The tradition compared with the 
autobiographical accounts, shows what 
tricks are played, often unconsciously, in 
the transmission of reports from time to 
time. 

In 1778 he visited Prague, where he 
went to see a convent—that of Strahow, 
we apprehend,—situated on the banks of 
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the Moldau above the Hradschin. He 
found the monks luxuriously regaling 
themselves on a day appointed for mgid 
abstinence. Invited to partake of their 
hospitality, he rebuked them for their 
breach of monastic rules; and told them 
that as he was going to Rome, it would be 
his duty to report their irregular conduct. 
The brotherhood begged him to be silent 
on the subject, when he replied that refor- 
mation would best protect them against 
the payment of any penalty. From 
Prague he proceeded to Vienna, where 
the following conversation took place at 
the table of the British Minister, Sir 
Robert Murray Keith. A German pre- 
sent remarked, “ The glory of abolishing 
torture in his own dominions belongs 
to His Imperial Majesty.” “ Pardon me,” 
interrupted Howard, “ His Imperial Ma- 
jesty has only abolished one species of 
torture, to establish in its place another 
more cruel; for the torture he abolished 
lasted at the most a few hours, but that 
which he has appointed lasted many 
weeks—nay, sometimes years. The poor 
wretches are plunged into a noisome 
dungeon as bad as the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, from which they are taken 
only if they confess what is laid to their 
charge.” “ Hush!” said the Ambassador; 
“your words will be reported.” “What!” 
replied Howard; “shall my tongue be 
tied from speaking truth by any king or 
emperor in the world?” 

Subsequently, sailing from Civita 
Vecchia to Leghorn, he was overtaken 
by a violent storm, and driven on an 
island, where the inhabitants would not 
allow those on board to disembark, be- 
cause it was supposed that the vessel 
had come from a plague-stricken port. 
This is but one out of many incidents, 
illustrating the perils and inconveniences 
to which he exposed himself, whilst in- 
tent on the accomplishment of prison 
reform. And as his enterprise fortified 
him against fear, so it diverted him from 
pleasure; for being induced once to at- 
tend a concert in Italy, he found his 
thoughts too much occupied by the 
melody, and therefore resolved not to 
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repeat the indulgence. Still an absorbing 
passion in the pursuit of one form of 
benevolence, did not prevent him from 
manifesting another; for finding a young 
man at Milan imprisoned for an offence, 
whose punishment had a chastening 
effect upon his mind, he accomplished 
the liberation of the prisoner by the 
payment of a fine; and also made him a 
present to defray his expenses to another 
place. 

In 1781 he penetrated into Russia, and 
on approaching St. Petersburg stepped 
from his carriage and walked into the 
city, that he might avoid observation ; 
but soon the Empress heard of his 
arrival, and invited him to Court. He 
replied that he had come to visit prisons, 
not palaces;—an ungracious return for 
what most people would have regarded 
as Imperial courtesy. But most likely 
he shrunk from having anything to do 
with a character such as Her Majesty 
was known to be. On leaving St. Peters- 
burg for Moscow, he travelled for five 
days without taking off his clothes; 
and that he did whilst suffering from 
ague, as appears from a letter to Mr. 
Smith of Bedford, dated September 7th, 
1781. 

“. . . I stayed about three weeks at 
Petersburg. I declined every honour 
that was offered me, and when pressed 
to have a soldier to accompany me, l 
declined that also. ... 

“I am told sad stories of what Iam to 
suffer by the cold; yet I will not leave 
this city till I have made repeated visits 
to the prisons and hospitals, as the first 
man in the kingdom assured me my 
publication would be translated into 
Russian... . I had a fit of the ague a 
day or two before I set out for Peters- 
burg, but I travelled it off, the nights 
last week being warm... .” 

Howard had studied medicine in early 
life, and he turned this to good account 
during his stay in Russia. An English 
lady suffered from typhoid fever so ex- 
tremcly, that life seemed to be extinct, 
and the servants proceeded to lay out 
her remains for burial. But the traveller 
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hearing of the circumstance, hastened to 
the house, and by a timely application 
of restoratives, brought back conscious- 
ness. The lady recovered, and lived for 
years afterwards ; and bringing a daugh- 
ter of hers to England, one of the first 
things she did was to take the young 
lady to St. Paul’s Cathedral, to see a 
statue of the man to whom both of 
them owed their lives. 

In 1783 he went to Portugal and Spain, 
where he in vain strove to get into the 
prisons of the Holy Office. At Valladolid 
he procured admission to the tribunal 
room ; buton approaching a certain door, 
was infurmed none but prisoners could 
be admitted there. He immediately ex- 
claimed, “I would be confined for a 
month to satisfy my curiosity.” ‘ None 
come out under three years,” rejoined his 
attendant. On his way home he was 
seized with fever as ho travelled through 
France, and referring to his recovery he 
said: “ I gratefully record and remember 
the goodness of God. For many days I 
have been in pain and sorrow; the sen- 
tence of death was, as it were, upon me, 
but I cried unto the Lord and He de- 
livered me, blessed for ever be His name. 
O God, do my svul good by this affliction, 
make me more sensible of my entire de- 
pendence upon Thee, more serious, more 
humble, more watchful, more abstracted 
from the world, better prepared to leave 
it. May I live a life of faith in the 
Great Redeemer, whom having not seen, 
yet I hope I love and desire to serve to the 
end of my days.” p 


VIII. 
AMIDST THE LAZARETTOS. 


These institutions were intended to 
curb thesprogress of the plague, when it 
prevailed so widely in the East and 
threatened the lives of Europeans. In 
the ports of the Mediterranean quaran- 
tine was enforced, and travellers were 
detained in buildings which bore a name 
derived from the old leper-houses—lepers 
being called Lazari because Lazarus is 
described in the New Testament as full 


of sores. Howard determined to visit 
some places of this sort, from the interest 
he took in the study of disease, and the 
use of medicine; but much more from 
his intention to apply tho knowledge he 
obtained for the purpose of checking 
gaol fever at home, and diminishing the 
ravages of sickness abroad. He proposed 
to begin his inquiries at Marseilles, and 
on his journey met with an odd adven- 
ture. He travelled to Paris by way of 
Brussels, and took a place in the dili- 
gence for the French capital. There 
was another passenger who entered the 
lumbering vehicle, and who wore a 
black wig; and, when they reached the 
end of the journey, Howard separated 
himself from this companion, and sought 
an obscure hotel near the office of the 
Lyons Diligence. At midnight he heard 
loud raps at the chamber door. Pre- 
sently the femme de chambre entered, 
with a man behind her, dressed in black, 
wearing a sword, and keeping his hands 
warm in an enormous muff. “Is not 
your name Howard?” he asked. “Yes; 
what of that?” «“ Did you come in the 
Brussels Diligence, in company with -a 
man in a black wig?” The interrogator 
vanished when told by Howard that he 
had paid no attention to such a trifling 
circumstance. This interruption between 
twelve and one o'clock in the morning 
excited his suspicion, and he thought it 
wise to leave the place as soon as pos- 
sible. It turned out in the end that the 
French ambassador at the Hague had 
been informed of the philanthropist’s 
movements, and the man in the black 
wig was sent to watch where he went. 
But for the accidental absence of an 
official in Paris, it is probable that 
Howard on his arrival there, would 
have been arrested and detained. 

He travelled on as an English doctor, 
a character he had assumed in the pre- 
vious part of his journey, never dining 
or supping in public, and entrusting the 
secret of who he was and what he came 
for, only to a few Protestant ministers 
he met with by the way. He paid much 
attention to prisons and hospitals in 
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Tuscany, and then hastened on to Malta, 
where he inspected the establishments of 
the Knights of St. John. From Malta he 
wrote to a friend in England, mention- 
ing the heavy headaches he felt whilst 
walking about the lazarettos, adding: 
“I persevere through good report and 
evil report; I know I run the greatest 
risk of my life. Permit me to declare 
the sense of my mind in the expressive 
words of Dr. Doddridge : ‘I have no hope 
in what I have been and done;’ ‘In 
Him the Lord Jesus Christ I trust.’ On 
the Mediterranean the vessel in which 
he sailed was attacked. “A few days,” 
he says, “ after leaving Modon we had a 
smart skirmish with a Tunisian priva- 
teer. In this skirmish one of our cannon, 
charged with spikes, nails, &c., having 
accidentally dune great execution, the 
privateer immediately, to our great joy, 
twisted its sailsand made off. The inter- 
position of providence saved us from a 
dreadful fate, for I understood after- 
wards that our captain, expecting im- 
mediate death or perpetual slavery at 
Tunis would be the consequence of our 
being taken, had determined to blow up 
the ship rather than surrender.” 

On arriving at Venice he had to enter 
the new lazaretto, and was there de- 
tained some time in a dirty unfurnished 
apartment within sight of the city. 
He had the walls washed with boiling 
water; then finding that ineffectual, 
he obtained from the British Consul a 
supply of fresh lime, with which the 
room was rendered “so sweet and fresh” 
that he was able to drink tea in it that 
afternoon, and to sleep in it the next 
night. During the journey he went to 
Vienna, and on Christmas-day, 1786, he 
makes this entry: “Had the honour of 
near two hours’ conversation in private 
with the Emperor: his very condescend- 
ing and aftuble manner gave me that 
freedom of speech which enabled me 
plainly and freely to tell him my mind. 
His Majesty stopped me and said, 
‘You hang in your country;’ I said, 
‘Yes, but death is more desirable than 
the misery such wretches endure in total 


darkness chained to the wall, no visitor, 
no priest, even for two years together’ 
The Emperor told his minister he was 
pleased with my visit; I had not pleaded 
for the prisoners with soft and flatter 
ing speech, that meant nothing. Some 
things I advised he should do, and other 
he should not do.” Howard returned 
to London in February, 1787, having been 
abroad more than a year, and having 
visited, besides the places mentioned, 
Smyrna and Constantinople, both sub- 
ject to the plague. 

After returning home he visited Ireland 
and Scotland on his mission of mercy. 


IX. 
AUTUMN FRUIT. 


For twenty years before Howard's 
death, his character for benevolence, 
devoutness and the manifestation of 
Christian virtues was more than ever 
matured and ripened. His travels for 
promoting prison reform, and the dimi- 
nution of human suffering, have been 
briefly described; now we turn to his 
home life. Part of the time he was at 
Cardington, and part of it in London. 

After the death of his beloved Henn- 
etta, he continued to carry out those 
plans for the improvement of the village 
where he dwelt, in which she had taken 
a deep interest: planting trees, cutting 
down wood, repairing cottages, cultivat- 
ing the land, employing the try, 
supporting schools and the like—these 
formed a large part of his daily ac- 
tivity. 

He loved to keep up everything in the 
state it was when she was taken away. 
Much of his employment at home after 
her decease consisted in doing honour to 
her memory, and giving expression to 
his love. Thoughtfulness respecting his 
tenants and dependents was also indicated 
by him in many ways. He would bring 
back from foreign countries, and distant 
towns of England, useful articles, for 
distribution amongst them as keepsakes; 
and he would crown the union of young 
couples, whose conduct he approved, with 
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some gift which contributed to their 
permanent comfort. 

In 1777 a sister of his died, and left a 
house in Great Ormond Street, which he 
proceeded to occupy. Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow was one of his neighbours; and 
ina debate in the House of Lords, on a 
Bill for releasing insolvent debtors, his 
Lordship remarked that “he had lately 
had the honour of a conversation upon 
the subject with a gentleman who was, 
of all others, the best qualified to treat 
of it; he meant Mr. Howard, whose 
humanity, great as it was, was at least 
equalled by his wisdom, for a more judi- 
cious, or a more sensible reasoner upon 
the topic he never met with.” Whilst 
living in London he continued the prison 
visitations which he had carried on there 
fora long time. He was familiar with 
the secrets of Newgate, the Fleet, Wood- 
strect Compter, Westminster Gate-house, 
King’s Bench, Southwark, and other 
places inhabited by criminals; and as 
an example of their condition, we quote 
what he says cf the Fleet inmates: 
“They play in the courtyard at skittles ; 
and not only the prisoners, for I saw 
among them several butchers and others 
from the market, who are admitted here 
as at any other public-house.” ‘On Mon- 
day night there was a wine club; on 
Thursday night a beer club, each lasting 
usually to one or two in the morning.” 
As late as 1787, he found little improve- 
ment amongst London gaols. Magis- 
trates were indifferent, the old fees were 
extorted, filth abounded, disease pre- 
vailed ; and filth and disease were types 
of the moral condition of the prisoners. 

An incident occurred during his resi- 
dence in London which ought not to be 
omitted. A riot broke out in the Savoy, 
at that period used for the confinement 
of military offenders. Some two hundred 
ruffians rose in mutiny against the 
authorities, and all discipline and order 
were at an end. Indeed they are said 
to have murdered two officers. Howard 
heard of the circumstances, and resolved 
to go and see what he could do by per- 
sonal interference. He stood fuce to 


face with the outlaws, and such was the 
effect of his appearance and expostula- 
tions, that the lions became lambs. The 
result was amazing. He listened to 
their complaints whilst rebuking their 
conduct—the true method of dealing with 
rebels,—and, having pledged his faith 
to an inquiry into their grievances, they 
were quietly led back to their cells. 
Another anecdote is related showing 
the extraordinary influence he had over 
people. When a certain criminal was 
under sentence of capital punishment for 
forgery, a gentleman told Howard of a 
servant girl of the culprit, who had been 
subjected to a mysterious abduction and 
concealment. The condemned man would 
give no information, and inquiries else- 
whereseemed useless. But our philanthro- 
pist took up the case, and in twenty-four 
ours succeeded in recovering the lost. 
During his residence in Great Ormond 
Street, he worshipped at Wild-street 
Chapel, and formed a friendship with 
the minister, Dr. Stennett, who in a 
funeral sermon for him remarked: * With 
what seriousness and devotion he at- 
tended for a long course of years in the 
worship of God amongst us. It would 
be scarce decent for me to repeat the affec- 
tionate things which he says in a letter 
sent home from a remote part of the world, 
respecting the satisfaction and pleasure 
he had felt in the religious exercises of 
this place. I shall, however, be excused 
if I just observe that his hours of re- 
ligious retirement, whether on land or 
at sea, were employed in reviewing the 
notes he had taken of sermons delivered 
here. These, adds he, ‘are the songs in 
the house of my pilgrimage. Oh, sir, how 
many Sabbaths have I ardently longed 
to spend in Wild Street! God in Christ 
is my rock, the portion of my soul. ” 
Sometimes, in the course of his benevo- 
lent proceedings in London, his life was 
no doubt in imminent danger; and he 
was so dodged about, that he found it 
necessary to prohibit the unnecessary 
admission of strangers to his presence : 
moreover, (but this was more a personal 
eccentricity than anything else,) he had 
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a great objection to anybody taking his 
likeness. Of this he gives an amusing 
illustration. ‘1 have detected a fellow 
at work upon this face of mine (ugly as 
it is) even as I have been walking in the 
streets of London ; and if a hackney-coach 
has been within call, I have popped into 
it, drawn up the blinds, and satsnug till 
I got at my own door, as if I was appre- 
hensive a bailiff was at my heels. Nay, 
I have often had my door itself infested 
by a lurking artist who was literally in 
wait to take me off.” Looking into a 
shop window he caught a person near him 
trying to copy his face, when he threw 
it into such contortions that, as he said, 
“the resemblance between my actual self 
and the copy would have been just as 
striking as I could wish it to be.” 

He is described as of middle height, 
with a “speaking” benevolence, and 
when young decidedly handsome. A 
rude engraving represents him with a 
wig, cocked hat, ruffles, and buckles, and 
standing in the attitude of a polite 
Frenchman. One who knew him well, 
says he had a dark complexion, bright 
eyes, and an aquiline nose, and carried the 
air of a forcigner. One who remembered 
him, used to speak of Howard’s pepper- 
and-salt coat, scarlet waistcoat and cocked 
hat. “ It was in the summer of 1789,” 
wrote Lucy Aiken, “that John Howard, 
previous to setting out on his last mis- 
sion, passed ten days at Yarmouth in 
consultation with my father. Child as I 
was, the impression he made on me was 
indelible; a small man, brisk in his move- 
ments, with a lively eyo and expressive 
countenance, extremely fond of children, 
and entertaining them with narrations 
fitted to them. His image is still before 
my eyes.” 

Howard spent some considerable time 
in the later part of his life in Warrington, 
Lancashire, where Dr. Aiken was then a 
resident. Howard went to this place at 
a period when he was preparing for the 
press his successive books on Prisons. 
They covered a space of three or four 
years, 1777-1780, and these volumes form 
the main authority of much contained in 


the memoirs written of him since his 

death. Literary assistance was afforded 

by Dr. Aiken, Dr. Price, and a Mr. Den- 

sham; the first of them informs us that 
Howard took his memorandum books to 
a friend, the last-named probably, who 
assisted in methodizing them. “I copied 
out the whole matter incorrect language, 
then they were put into the hands of Dr. 
Price for revision.” *“ On these occasions 
such was his diffidence, that I found it 
difficult to make him acquiesce in his 
own language when, as frequently hap- 
pened, it was unexceptionable.” During 
a severe winter he rose at three or four in 
the morning to carry on his work. He 
dressed at seven, at eight finished break- 
fast, then walked to the printing-office, 
continued there some hours, and after- 
wards took a stroll with dried fruit and 
bread in his pocket. The evening he 
spent with friends, and on retiring to his 
lodgings, had family prayer with his man- 
servant. These particularsarc interesting. 
as they throw light on the industry and 
orderly habitsof thisremarkable man. On 
one occasion, as he left the printing-office 
he heard some of the workmen swearing. 
Buttoning up his pockets, he said, “I 
always do this whenever I hear a man 
swear; as I think that any one who can 
take God’s name in vain, can steal or do 
anything that is bad.” 

There are two things belonging to his 
later life which must not be passed over 
in silence. , 

The first is the unhappy relationship 
into which he was brought with his 
only son. Much was said about it at 
the time, and much has been written 
about it since. We can only notice it 
briefly. There can be no doubt of his 
strong affection for the child of his de- 

arted wife. This boy was the hcpe of 

is declining years. Family interests for 
the future centred in him, and about his 
training from infancy upwards, the affec- 
tionate parent felt deeply anxious. But 
the latter had views of his own respect- 
ing education. He not only insisted 
upon obedience, but enforced it by stran ge 
experiments, never humouring the infant 
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in anything, but insisting on absolute | 


authority over the lad, because children 
were “without reason and experience.” 
He believed he had so far succeeded, 
“that his son would have put his finger 
into the fire if he had commanded him.” 
Moreover, it would appear that there 
was an occasional absence of mind in 
the parent’s intercourse, likely to leave 
an unfavourable impression on the boy. 

Mischief was done by a man-servant, 
who, as the youth grew up, led him 
into temptation. Great Ormond Street 
afforded facilities for such wickedness: 
and people who looked with a jealous eye 
upon the father, insinuated that he was 
spending money in ways injurious to 
hisson and heir. Young Howard became 
extravagant, and at Edinburgh, where 
he was sent for his advanced education, 
indulged in dissipation; and on his return 
to Cardington, kept up a style of living 
such as his father had never done. The 
end was that maternal uncles interfered, 
and he was placed under restraint. He 
survived his father, and died the victim 
of his own misconduct. What happened 
before Howard’s death was enough to 
break his heart. Other troubles came 
of a pecuniary kind ; partly, perhaps, 
through his son’s recklessness—partly, it 
might be, through his own “ reforming 
schemes,” as they were called. 

The second affair to be noticed is the 
attempt made by admiring acquaintances, 
and by many of the outside public, to 
raise a Howard monument. He per- 
emptorily forbade the progress of the 
scheme ; nor would he accept money for 
the furtherance of his plans. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “ I shall ever think it an 
honour to have my weak endeavours ap- 
proved by so many respectable persons 
who devote their time, and have so gener- 
ously subscribed towards a fund for re- 
heving prisoners and reforming prisons. 
But to the erecting a monument, permit 
me, in the most unequivocal manner, to 
declare my repugnancy to it, and that 


the erection of it will be a punishment | 


to me. It is therefore, gentlemen, my 
particular and earnest request, that it 


may for ever be laid aside.” This was 
written three years before his death, and, 
together with another letter of the same 
kind, prevented the execution of tho 


project. 
X. 


LAST DAYS. 


Howard died in harness. His last 
journey he commenced in the summer of 
1789. His leave-taking deeply affected 
both his friends and himself. There fell 
over him the shadow of a cloud that they 
would not meet again in this world. 
From Amsterdam, he wrote to Mr. Whit- 
bread : “As to my affairs, I am perfectly 
easy about them. Having food and 
raiment, I trust I shall be content. I 
have lately seen how unfit Iam to bustle 
in the world.” On reaching Riga, in 
Russia, he entered one Sunday in his 
pocket-book the following memorandum: > 
“I hope my soul thirsts for the ordinances 
of God’s house which I am this day 
deprived of; but I will make a day of 
rest. Through mercy brought here in 
safety, I have this morning read over 
some solemn transactions of my soul 
many years past, and in the most solemn 
and devout manner renew those vows 
which, alas! have been too often broken, 
and acknowledge Thee, the Almighty 
Jehovah, for my Lord and my God. O 
God, hear my prayers, and let my cry 
come before Thee.” 

The journey he contemplated he 
thought. would engage him for three 
years; but he was now nearing the end 
of all travels inthis world. At Cherson, 
where he arrived in the winter, he was 
sent. for to attend a dying lady. The 
message was delayed, and on a rainy 
night he started to her relief on a dray 
horse. He watched her to the last, and 
then felt that he had caught the fever 
which had been fatal to the patient. 

He returned to Cherson. Prince 
Potemkin sent a physician to attend 
him, and he was visited by Admiral 
Priestman, who strove to rally his 
friend’s spirits. “ Priestman,” said How- 
ard, “ you style this a dull conversation, 
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and endeavour to divert my mind from 
dwelling upon death; but I entertain 
very different sentiments. Death has no 
terrors for me: it is an event I always 
look forward to with cheerfulness if not 
with pleasure; and be assured the subject 
is more grateful to me than any other. 
I am well aware that I have but a short 
time to live, and my mode of life has 
` rendered it impossible that I should get 
rid of this fever. If I had lived as 
you do, eating heartily of animal food, 
and drinking wine, I might, perhaps, by 
altering my diet be able to subdue it. 
But how can such a man as I am lower 
his diet, who has been accustomed for 
years to live upon vegetables and water, 
a little bread and a little tea?” He after- 
wards gave directions for his funeral. 
“Let me beg of you, as you value your 
old friend, not to suffer any pomp to he 
used at my funeral, nor any monument 
nor monumental inscription whatsoever 
to mark where I am laid: but lay me 
quietly in the earth, place a sun-dial 
over my grave, and let me be forgotten.” 
He dicd at Cherson, on the 20th of 
January, 1790, aged 64. 

Our brief narrative bears witness to 
his elevated moral and religious character, 
and it should be particularly noticed 
that evangelical faith constituted the 
foundation of both his piety and benefi- 
cence. He went about doing good in 
imitation of his Divine Lord and Master : 
and he was inspired throughout his 
whole career by love to Him who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost. 

His prison work rises so far above 
everything of the kind which had been 
accomplished before, that it dwarfed 
other objects which he achieved—in 
themselves sufficient to have made a 
high reputation for any other man. 
The improvements he effected at Car- 
dington exhibit him as an eminent 
Village Reformer, at a period when few 
Jandlords cared much about the homes 
and haunts of their peasantry. He was 
made a Fellow of the Royal Society ; and 


though his contributions to science were 
inconsiderable, he cultivated a taste for 
philosophical inquiry, and made such pro- 
gress in the knowledge and use of 
medicine, as to enable him to save life 
and to recover health. As a Sanitary 
Reformer, he occupies an early and dis- 
tinguished place in a long list of bene- 
factors who have done much by increasing 
cleanliness in many ways, especially by 
providing for the poor an ample supply 
of pure water. What he did as a Statist, 
long overlooked, has been woll illustrated 
by Mr. Guy in his interesting volume, 
entitled, John Howard's Winter's Journey. 
He came to England and submitted 
facts he had collected abroad to the 
Commissioners of sick and wounded 
seamen; and in this instance began a 
laborious investigation of facts, which 
not only assisted the Commissioners, but 
contributed one stone more to the foun- 
dation, then being soundly laid, for that 
vast structure of statistics which aro 
now so useful to science and philan- 
thropy in various forms. 

But far beyond what he personally 
accomplished in his lifetime, is the in- 
fluence which he has exerted ever since 
by his illustrious example. James Neild, 
who set on foot measures for aiding in- 
solvent debtors and reforming Bankrupt 
laws; Stephen Grellet, a French refugee 
and a Quaker preacher, who visited 
London prisons in 1813, and gave an 
impetus to the rising cause of prison 
improvement; and the better known 
Elizabeth Fry, Joseph John Gurney, 
and Thomas Fowell Buxton, who in 
varied yet combined ways changed the 
condition of our gaols: all these and 
many more—not forgetting Sarah Martin, 
the poor sempstress who did such work 
in Yarmouth Gaol—were philanthro- 
pists walking in Howard’s steps; and 
are nobler monuments to his memory 
than the statues of marble or bronze, 
which, before his death, so many admirers 
were anxious to raise in his honour. 

JOHN Stoucutor, D.D, 
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I. 
BIRTH AND BOYHOOD. 


THe first English missionary to China was 
born at Buller’s Green, Morpeth, in the 


county of Northumberland, on the dth of | 


January, 1782. Three years later his 
family removed to Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
where his childhood and youth were 
spent. His father, a Scotchman, had 
emigrated to Morpeth in 1768, where he 
married Hannah Nicholson, a woman of 
deep piety and superior intellect; they 
had eight children, of whom Robert was 
the youngest. First a farm labourer, 
then alast and boot-tree maker, in which 
occupation he acquired a business of his 
own, James Morrison was a godly man, 
a strict keeper of the Lord’s day, regu- 
lar in maintaining family worship, and 
withal, an elder in the Scotch church at 
Newcastle. In such a home, Robert 
Morrison had every advantage and 
every encouragement to make the ser- 
vice of God the business of his life. The 
practice of committing to memory large 
portions of Scripture, common at the time 
in religions households, prevailed in his 
father’s house ; and it is recorded to his 
credit that on one occasion, when in his 
thirteenth year, he repeated to his min- 
ister, Mr. Hutton, the whole of the 119th 
psalm, and accomplished his task without 
a single error. At an early age, he was 
apprenticed to his father, and showed 
much diligence in learning his business. 

The year 1798 appears to have been the 
date of his conversion ; he broke off from 
former companions and gave himself to 
reading, meditation and prayer. -This 
change does not seem to have been due 
to any specific circumstance, but to have 
resulted from the influences by which 
he was surrounded, and the course of 
training which he enjoyed. He used 
to attend the meetings of a “ praying 


society ” that met in his father’s work- 
shop; he became very intimate with a 
like-minded young man who resided at 
Shields, and used to visit the sick poor 
with him. The books which he read and 
enjoyed were mostly religious— Hervey, 
Romaine, Marshall and Matthew Henry. 


| The saving truths of Revelation were ac- 


cepted by him with greatsincerity of faith. 
A young sailor, with whom he dealt on 
the state of his soul, owed his conversion 
to the terrible earnestness with which he 
asked him whether he could endure the 
condition of the lost. The tremendous 
sense which Morrison had of unseen 
realities laid the true foundation of the 
missionary character. Even good and 
able men will prove but poor missionaries 
and poor ministers, who have not deep in 
their hearts that concern for souls which 
springs from the profound conviction 
that by nature they are lost, and that 
their salvation is possible only through 
faith in Jesus Christ. The intensity of 
Morrison’s feelings on these points led 
carly to a change in the destination of 
his life. 
II. 


MISSIONARY PREPARATION. 


In 1801, he began to study Latin, 
with a more or less definite view to the 
ministry. One who had to earn his 
bread by the labour of his hands could 
not easily pursue the usual course of 
study, and the length of time required 
for this in the Presbyterian Church 
obliged him to look elsewhere. He 
accordingly made application in Novem- 
ber, 1802, to be received as a student at 
the Congregational Theological Insti- 
tution, then called Hoxton Academy, 
stating, as his reason, his earnest desire 
to be instrumental in turning: sinners 
from darkness to light and from tie 
power of Satan unto God, and in build- 
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ing up the Church of God. One of his 
fellow-students and lifelong friends 
(Rev. Dr. Clunie) says of him that “ his 
character was even then distinguished 
by those qualities which subsequently 
made him so illustrious—the most ar- 
dent piety, indefatigable diligence, and 
devoted zeal. His nataral disposition 
was grave and thoughtful, so that, as 
his mind was often the subject of 
anxious and desponding views, espccially 
of himself and his attainments, he pro- 
bably Steal ae | appeared to some as 
gloomy and melancholy. ... He was 
a most exemplary student, and always 
aimed at distinction, even in some 
branches of study for which he ap- 
peared very little adapted. But his 
chief reliance to secure success was not 
on any effort of his own, however dili- 
gently and constantly exerted, but on 
the Divine blessing.” 

The natural temperament of Mr. 
Morrison was not lively, nor was he one 
of those who produce at first sight a 
very favourable impression on a stran- 
ger. It was as men came to know him, 
to know his sterling worth and true 
geniality and affection of heart, that 
they were drawn to him in love and 
confidence. He had from the beginning 
wonderful powers of application, which 
stood him in good stead afterwards, 
when the whole language and literature 
of China lay before him, an almost un- 
explored field, and he had to grapple 
with the formation of a Chinese Gram- 
mar, a Chinese Dictionary, and a Chinese 
version of the Scriptures. When he 
began to think of the ministry he had 
a preference for the mission field, and 
this increased after he entered Hoxton 
Academy. Writing to the London 
Missionary Society, 27th May, 1804, he 
said : “ My first wish was to engage as 
a Missionary. This was the burden of 
my prayer. I avowed this design to my 
friends. I frankly own it was the wish 
of my heart when I came to Hoxton.... 
I knew nothing of a missionary academy 
... and therefore entered on the founda- 
tion of Hoxton.” 


Unhappily, his friends were opposed 
to his wish, and tried to dissuade him 
from carrying it into effect. His father, 
in particular, was unwilling that he 
should go abroad. Nevertheless, he 
persevered; and the directors being 
satisfied with his qualifications, dispensed 
with a second examination, and des- 
patched him to Gosport, to attend their 
Missionary Academy under Dr. Bogue. 
The attention of the London Mission- 
ary Society had been for some time 
directed to China, and his name began 
to be mentioned in connection with that 
country. Another suggested destination 
was Timbuctoo, in Africa, where Mungo 
Park contemplated the formation of an 
English settlement. Towards the end 
of 1804, he was appointed to China. 
Though it was the most difficult of all 
mission fields, he was quite pleased with 
the appointment, believing that tho 
more hopeless the prospect to human 
eyes, the more would he be led to cast 
himself on God. It was not even cer- 
tain whether a Protestant missionary 
would be tolerated in China. The difti- 
culties of the language were known to 
be very great, and corresponding to 
these difficultics, and to the fact that the 
empire of China was reckoned to em- 
brace fully one-third of the population 
of the globe, was the responsibility of 
translating the Scriptures into their 
tongue. At first it was proposed to 
send three or four missionaries together, 
and the Society actually appointed a 
son of John Brown of IJaddington to 
accompany Mr. Morrison; but Mr. 
Brown declined the appointment, and 
Mr. Morrison had to go alone. 

In August, 1805, he left Gosport and 
spent a littlo time in' London, in order 
to acquire some knowledge of medicine 
and astronomy, both of which branches 
he thought would be of use in his work, 
and also as much acquaintance with the 
Chinese language as he could. A native 
of China, very proud and domineering, 
taught him the Chinese characters and 
the elements of the language, and then he 
set to work to transcribe a MS. translation 
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in Chinese of the greater part of the 
New Testament, which he found in the 
British Museum, and also a MN. Latin 
and Chinese Dictionary lent him by the 
Royal Society. In regard to his medical 
studies, it was a proof of his sagacity 
that he apprehended thus early the 
benefit of medical knowledge to a China 
missionary. Afterwards he carried out 
the idea by establishing a dispensary 
at Canton. His ordination took place 
at the Scotch Church, Swallow Street, 
London, on the 8th of January, 1807. 
Two other missionaries, whose destina- 
tion was to India, Messrs. Gordon and 
Lee, were ordained at the same time, the 
ordination prayer being offered by Dr. 
Waugh, and the ordination charge de- 
livered by Dr. Nicol. 


III. 
VOYAGE TO CHINA—ARRIVAL THERE. 


Owing to the restrictions then placed 
on mission work by the East India 
Company, no missionary was allowed 
to go to India in any English vessel 
without their leave. The London Mis- 
sionary Society had not asked this 
hitherto, and Mr. Morrison was instruct- 
ed to sail first to tho United States, and 
endeavour to find a ship there bound for 
China. If he should be allowed to re- 
main at Canton, he was first to acquire 
the language; then perhaps construct a 
Dictionary, or translate the Scriptures 
into the language. As Mr. Morrison 
was on the eve of sailing, he felt very 
deeply the parting with his family, 
especially those members of it about 
whose salvation he had no evidence, and 
we find him pleading thus, like a true 
missionary, with one of his sisters: “ My 
dear H., I cannot go without telling you 
freely my mind, warning and admonish- 
ing you, faithfully and affectionately, to 
flee from the wrath to come. My dear, 
dear, dear Hannah, do think of your 
soul now, set heaven and hell and a 
dying Saviour before vou. My brotherly 
love to your dear partner; tell him from 
me these things. Bow down together 


and call upon God with tears, and for 
the sake of Jesus, ask for mercy. | 
hope to go to-morrow.” Of such feelings 
his heart was ever full. 

He embarked for America on the 31st 
of January, 1807. The voyage did nut 
terminate till the 20th of April, when at 
last the ship came to anchor in the North 
River, New York. After spending a 
little time at New York and Philadelphia, 
and seeing some of the best known 
friends of the Gospel there, he set sail 
for China on board the Trident in the 
middle of May. Canton was reached on 
the 7th of September. Mr. Morrison got 
but little encouragement at first either 
from Mr. Roberts, chief of the English 
Factory, or Sir George T. Staunton, who 
became afterwards his fast and lifelong 
friend. He was told that no foreigner 
was allowed to reside in China, except 
for purposes of trade, and that no native 
was allowed to teach the language to a 
stranger on pain of death. Accordingly, 
all Mr. Morrison’s work needed to le 
carried on in the most unobtrusive way. 
He found it difficult to get a residence, 
and most difficult to get a teacher. For 
a long time, he lived in dread lest he 
should be ordered to leave the country ; 
and as the authorities of the Roman 
Church disliked him, there was no sinall 
ground for the apprehension. But to 
this extremity matters never came. 

From the beginning, Mr. Morrison 
endeavoured to assemble the English 
residents in Canton on the Lord's dav 
for worship, but in this attempt he met 
with much discouragement. ‘Though he 
came to make use of the English Liturgy 
for the sake of those who were members 
of the Church of England, his audiences 
were never large, and he had often cause 
to lament that residence in a heathen 
country, Instead of preducing a higher 
appreciation of the public ordinances of 
Christian worship, had often the coutrary 
effect. 

At first, Morrison adopted the ways 
of the natives in dress and food, thinking 
thereby to bring them more easily into 
sympathy with him: but he soon found 
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that the only effect of this was to make 
him be regarded as different from other 
foreigners, and thus an object of greater 
attention and speculation. So after a 
time, he began again to pare his nails; he 
cut off his pig-tail, abandoned the chop- 
sticks, and resumed an English dress. 
Eating with the natives gave little op- 
portunity for conversation, so that the 
arrangements which he had adopted, in 
the spirit of self-denial, with a view to 
the more effective prosecution of his work, 
not being found conducive to that end, 
were readily given up. 


IV. 
EARLY LABOURS IN CHINA. 


Mr. Morrison applicd himself with 
such laborious diligence to the acqui- 
sition of the language, that he was able 
at a very early period to enter on some 
of the heavy linguistic tasks with which 
he had to grapple. His first translation 
into Chinese was the Shorter Catechism 
of the Westminster Divines. Several 
introductory questions and a few others 
here and there were added in order to 
make it adapted to the condition of a 
pagan people. Before the end of 1808, 
he had prepared for the press a Grammar 
of the Chinese language, and had made 
cmsiderable progress with a Dictionary. 
He had also made progress with the 
translation of the New ‘Testament, and 
might have printed part of it, were it 
not that he thought it best to wait till 
he understood the language more per- 
fectly. The chief subject of regret, in 
the report of his first year’s work to the 
London Missionary Society in 1809, was, 
that he had no record to present of the 
conversion of sinners from the error of 
their ways. 

During this period, Mr. Morrison 
stndied with an assiduity hardly ever 
paralleled. He began early in the 
morning, and worked all through the 
day till it was time to sleep. To avoid 
olswervation, he hardly ever went out, 
unless, perhaps, at night in the moonlight. 
That he should be able thus to persevere 


at the dry work of mastering a language, 
with hardly a friend to speak to, no 
light literature to refresh him, and for 
the first year hardly ever a letter from 
home, was indeed wonderful. He tells 
us that the second letter he received 
reached him after he had written two 
hundred. It was impossible that his 
health should not suffer under such in- 
cessant application. Headaches and de- 


-pression of spirits were inevitable, even 


in youth. And as the habit was kept 
up in a large degree all through his 
lite, it wore out his vitality early, for 
he was not much above fifty when 
he died. The impelling cause was the 
claims of three hundred and fifty millions 
ot people. ‘Give them the bread of 
life,” seemed to be continually ringing 
in his ears. Though it was only pre- 
liminary labour, it was the most im- 
portant preliminary labour that could 
well be conceived. He would have liked 
better to be dealing with souls—pro- 
claiming the glad tidings, and guiding 
immortal beings to God; but this was 
not the work given him to do. His 
evangelistic gifts would have fitted 
him well for this work, but during his 
whole career the number of conversions 
of which he was the instrument was 
exceedingly small. Like the Apostle 
Paul, who had so intense a desire to 
labour among his countrymen, but ac- 
cepted cheerfully that other task, the 
apostleship of the Gentiles, which his 
Lord appointed for him, so Morrison, 
while he would fain have been dealing 
with souls,devoted himself most cordially 
to the dry task of compiling grammars 
and dictionaries, and the more interest- 
ing one of translating the Scriptures into 
Chinese. It was in his heart to build 
the temple, but like King David, he was 
allowed only to collect the materials and 
leave to others the honour of the building. 

On the 20th of February, 1800, Mr. 
Morrison married Miss Morton, danghter 
of Mr. Morton of Macao, where he now 
resided. Miss Morton had been brought 
to the knowledge of the truth through 
his instrumentality, and her brother had 
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likewise been so impressed that it was 
intended he should become a missionary. 
His health, however, interfered with this 
purpose. Mrs. Morrison had not been 
long married when she became subject 
to great nervous per beer making her 
more a charge to her husband than a 
help in his work. This was the more 
lamentable, because, owing to a new 
position offered to and accepted by him, 
it became necessary, for him to be 
much absent from Macao. His new 
position was that of official translator to 
the East India Company’s Factory at 
Canton. This situation, with a salary 
of £500 a year, was offered to him the 
very day of his marriage. It was a 
proof of the great success of his studies 
that at this early period he should have 
received such a mark of confidence. 

The appointment of official translator 
to the Company continued to be held 
by Mr. Morrison all the time he resided 
in China. The policy of the Com- 
pany’s Directors towards him was one of 
strangely mingled generosity and shabbi- 
ness. They found him of very great use 
to them, not only as a translator, but as 
a mediator and general adviser. They 
paid him handsomely—so handsomely 
that he was not only enabled to perform 
all his missionary work without charge 
to any society, but to give large do- 
nations, In money and in books, to those 
public objects which hesoughtto promote. 
But they could not forget that the mis- 
sion work in which he was engaged was 
nominally, at least, contrary to Chinese 
requirements. ‘They lived in dread lest 
the Chinese Government should hold 
them responsible for his acts. For this 
reason, they would not give him the 
position of their other servants, in such 
matters, for example, as right to furlough 
and a retiring allowance. In 1815 there 
came from England an order discontinu- 
ing his connection with the Company, 
on the ground that his translation of the 
Bible might possibly cause mischief to 
British trade in China; but the local 
authorities, Mr. Elphinstone and Sir 
George Staunton, intimated to him that 


t 


till further orders they would suspend 
these instructions, and things went on 
just as before. When about to return to 
China after a visit to England—the only 
one he ever paid—in renewing his ap 
pointment they limited the term to three 
ycars, and added an unwarrantable con- 
dition that his two eldest children should 
not return with him to China. This 
latter condition he refused to submit to: 
but in regard to his employment by the 
Company generally, he felt that it was 
not his part as a missionary to ask any 
secular employment, or to make conditions 
regarding it; he might accept it when 
offered, but it did not become him to be 
haggling about remuneration or length 
ofengagement. There were not wanting 
men to blame him, as like-minded men 
subsequently blamed Dr. Livingstone, 
for accepting employment which they 
deemed incompatible with the functions 
of a missionary. In both cases the result 
amply vindicated the men, viewed even 
from the most spiritual point of view. Mr. 
Morrison reasoned that though the dutie 
of an official translator would lessen the 
time available for his proper work, they 
would give hima better knowledge oi 
Chinese character and Chinese affairs. 
would bring him more into contact with 
the people, and would give him a position 
of influence both with the British and 
the natives, that would be of great service 
in his missionary work. In a domestic 
point of view, the office involved a great 
sacrifice, for it was necessary for his 
family to reside at Macao, while his 
duties as translator obliged him to speni 
half the year at Canton, ninety miles oi. 
But such were the extraordinary habits 
of application of the man, that the work 
done by him as missionary would have 
borne favourable comparison with tha: 
of any other labourer in the missivn 
field. Apart altogether from the work 
done by him as official translator, few 
men have ever presented a fuller record 
of mission labour than Mr. Morrison from 
year to year sent up tothe Society. His 
action in the matter met with the cordial 
approval of the Directors. 
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V: 


GRAMMAR, DICTIONARY, TRANSLATION OF 
BIBLE AND OTHER WORKS. 


We have already adverted to the com- 
mencement of these works. In 1811, the 
Grammar was submitted to Sir Geurge 
T. Staunton, who wrote regarding it: “I 
am happy to congratulate you on a work 
which will prove, both with regard to its 
plan and its execution, a most valuable 
acquisition to the student of the Chinese 
language. He will no longer be under 
the hard necessity of working his way 
through the ponderous volumes of Four- 
mont, Bayer and others; and which after 
all, are often very inaccurate and de- 
fective. . . . Several of your examples, I 
observe, seem to be taken from books, 
edicts, and original letters, which, I think 
is an excellent plan, and as often as this 
is the case, it may, perhaps, be better to 
specify it in the margin.” The Grammar 
was adopted by the Kast India Company 
to be printed at their expense; but for 
some cause this was delayed till 1815, 
when it was printed at Serampore. 

The representatives of the East India 
Company were equally pleased with Dr. 
Morrison’s project of a Dictionary, and 
agreed to bear the expense of printing it 
likewise. Thus, again, a heavy expendi- 
ture was saved to the London Missionary 
Society. The Dictionary was a work of 
iminense labour. It involved an ac- 
quaintance with the classical literature 
of China, such as no Englishman had 
ever possessed. The translation of the 
Bible began with the New Testament, 
and was brought to a close with the 
assistance of the Rev. W. Milne. This 
gentleman was sent out by the Society 
in 1813, and his arrival was most cor- 
dially welcomed by Mr. Morrison. They 
were like-minded men, and worked with 
entire harmony for the spiritual good 
of China. But the Chinese authorities 
would not allow Mr. Milne to remain in 
China; and the few years of labour 
which he was able to give, before his 
early death, were spent at Malacca, in 


charge of an institution of which we 
shall give an account by-and-by. Some 
parts of the Bible were translated by 
Mr. Milne. As both gentlemen received 
the degree of D.D. from Scotch Uni- 
versities, it may be well to speak of 
them as Dr. Morrison and Dr. Milne. 

Among the publications in Chinese 
which Dr. Morrison issued was a Monthly 
Magazine, published at Malacca, in con- 
junction with Dr. Milne. The Book of 
Common Prayer was translated into 
Chinese. Another book was called “A 
Voyage Round the World.” It was de- 
signed to enlarge the minds of the lower 
class of the Chinese in respect to man- 
kind generally; and to introduce among 
them a knowledge of the essential truths 
of Christianity. To this pamphlet was 
annexed a map of the world, in which 
Judea is designated as the country 
«where Jesus, the Saviour of the world, 
was born.” 

Another work was a Commentary on 
Holy Scripture, with notes explanatory 
of places, persons, historical facts, etc., 
to enable heathen students, and also 
new converts, to understand the Bible 
properly. 

In 1828, he began a Dictionary of the 
provincial dialect of Canton, with the 
hope of its tending towards the final 
object of the Mission. The Domestic 
Instructor was a work in four volumes, 
to the expense of printing which he 
contributed two hundred pounds. Be- 
sides these, tracts and papers in Chinese 
were often dropping from his pen. 

Gradually, but steadily, Dr. Morrison 
rose to a position of great eminence as a 
Chinese scholar. On one occasion, when 
adverting to his services in a, difficult 
piece of diplomacy, Sir James Urmston, 
an officer of the Company, remarked : 
“During the progress of this affair, 
which had involved the East India 
Company’s representatives in one of the 
most serious, harassing and vexatious 
controversies they ever had been engaged 
in with the Chinese, the zeal and exer- 
tions of Dr. Morrison were unremitting. 
His extensive, and indeed extraordinary 
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knowledge of the Chinese language, and 
of the system, character and disposition 
of the Chinese Government, enabled him 
clearly and fully to comprehend its senti- 
ments, views and meaning, as well as to 
detect the sophistry, duplicity and even 
falsity which but too frequently marked 
the official documents of the local authori- 
ties, as well as the language and argu- 
ments of the Hong merchants, the latter 
being always the vehicle of communi- 
cation between the Government and 
foreigners.” 

When, under Jesuit influence and 
jealousy, an attempt was made in 1830 
to undermine his character for scholar- 
ship, and decry Protestant missionaries, 
Professor Neumann of Berlin said it was 
a disgrace to the editors of the French 
Journal Asiatique to allow Klaproth. to 
fill the pages of the journal with lies 
and calumny. A mean proposal having 
been made to a gentleman distinguished 
for his knowledge of Chinese literature, 
Mr. J. F. Davis, afterwards Chief Superin- 
tendent of His Majesty’s Commission in 
China, to join the crusade against Morri- 
son, the following answer was given: 
“I cannot help regretting that you 
should indulge in such hostility to Dr. 
Morrison, concerning whom I must de- 
clare (and I could not without the 
utmost baseness do otherwise) that I 
agree with Sir George Staunton in con- 
sidering him as ‘confessedly the first 
Chinese scholar in Europe.’ It is no- 
torious in this country that he has for 
years conducted, on the part of the East 
India Company, a very extensive corre- 
spondence with the Chinese in the written 
character; that he writes the language 
of China with the ease and rapidity of a 
native; and that the natives themselves 
have long since given him the title of 
‘Le Docteur Ma.’ This testimony is 
decisive; and the position which it gives 
him is such that he may regard all 
European squabbles respecting his Chi- 
nese knowledge as mere Batrachomyo- 
machia, battles of frogs and mice. What 
Mr. Majoribanks stated, in relation to a 
Japanese version of the Dictionary, is 


perfectly correct. The Japanese were 
so well pleased with the alphabetical 
arrangement of the second part, that 
they have availed themselves of Dutch 
interpretation to convert it into their 
own vernacular language.” 

It was in acknowledgment of his learn- 
ing that in 1818 he received the degree 
of D.D. by the unanimous vote of the 
Senatus Academicus of the University of 
Glasgow. 

VI. 


INCIDENTS WHILE ACTING AS OFFICIAL 
TRANSLATOR. 


It was a significant circumstance that 
only a few months after the arrival of 
the communication from the Court of 
Directors terminating his connection 
with them, on which the local autho- 
rities refused to act, he was called to 
take part in a very important embassy 
which it was resolved to send to Peking, 
to negotiate directly with the Emper:r. 
The embarrassments arising from the 
vexatious conduct of the Chinese in re 
gard to trade were so great that this 
step was counted essential towards an 
adjustment of differences. 

On the 9th of February, 1816, His 
Excellency Lord Amherst, Ambassador 
Extraordinary from the British Court 
to the Emperor of China, embarked at 
Portsmouth on board H.M.S. Alceste, 
accompanied by the H.C.S. Hewit, laden 
with presents, and H.M. brig Lyra. The 
embassy, with officers and attendants, 
numbered no fewer than seventy-two 
persons. On the 13th of July, having 
taken Sir George Staunton and Dr. 
Morrison on board, the Alceste proceeded 
on its way, and on the 28th of July 
anchored off the mouth of the river Pih- 
ho. On the 13th of August the embassy 
were entertained at a banquet given by 
two Imperial commissioners in the nate 
of the Emperor at Teen-tsin. Dr. Mori- 
son was struck with the pains taken to 
mark diversity of rank—the ambassador 
and two commissioners sat on cushions 
six or eight inches from the ground, the 
suite on the ground, over which a red 
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cloth wasspread. On the 20th of August 
the embassy arrived at Tung-chow, one 
day’s journey from Peking. Eight days 
were spent here, discussing with a 
Chinese nobleman and others a question 
deemed vital by both parties. ‘The dis- 
cussion turned on whether or not the 
british ambassador would perform the 
customary ceremony of obeisance in 
saluting the Emperor. The highest 
officers in China were accustomed to 
kneel down on the ground, place the 
hands when bowing forwards on the 
floor, and strike the forehead against 
the earth, as a token of devotedness and 
submission. But it was not enough to 
do this once. It had to be done three 
times, and repeated twice. Between 
each three acts of obeisance the wor- 
shipper had to rise and stand erect, then 
kneel down again. The question was, 
Would the ambassador do all this ? 

He would have been very unlike an 
Englishman if he had; and the nego- 
tiations were designed to procure his 
exemption. The Chinese nobleman at 
last pretended to give way, and the 
embassy set off to the palace of Yuen- 
ming-yuen, and after travelling all night, 
arrived at daybreak next morning. The 
hour of audience, which was very early, 
having already passed, the embassy 
were hurried, unwashed and undressed, 
to the door of the palace. Lord Amherst 
represented to the nobleman that the 
fatigues of the night journey had made 
him unwell, and requested that the in- 
terview might be postponed. An order 
was given that the ambassador should 
retire to the house provided for him, 
and the Court physician was appointed 
to wait on him. The physician did not 
find him very ill, and the Emperor, 
thinking he had been imposed upon, 
called a special meeting of his cabinet. 
No one had courage to explain the matter 
to His Majesty, though the facts were 
well known to them. The enraged 
Emperor decreed that the ambassador 
should depart immediately. Accordingly, 
at four o'clock that afternoon he left 
Yuen-mipg-yuen. The Emperor found 


out afterwards how the matter really 
stood, degraded the nobleman and three 
of his officers, and complained bitterly 
of the way in which he had been treated. 
But he was too proud to make any ex- 
planation or apology to Lord Amherst, 
though he gave instructions that in 
passing through the country he should 
be kindly treated. Thus ended the 
special Embassy from the Court of Great 
Britain, not having even seen the face 
of His Celestial Majesty. 

Probably, however, the Emperor felt 
a little ashamed; to relieve himself he 
addressed a characteristic letter to the 
King of England. It began: “Tho 
Supreme Potentate, who has received 
from heaven and revolving nature the 
government of the world, issues an Im- 
perial mandate to the King of England, 
with which let him ke thoroughly ac- 
quainted.” The imperial mandate dwelt 
on the unprecedented rudeness of the 
ambassador and commissioners all pre- 
tending to be ill when the time came to 
see His Majesty, scoffed at the curiosities 
sent as presents, and advised the King 
of England to keep his ambassadors at 
home ; and if only his people rendered 
true obedience to the Emperor and his 
laws, there would be no trouble. He 
had fully expected that the British am- 
bassador would perform all the customary 
acts of obeisance, and in that faith had 
prepared for the following day a great 
banquet in the hall of light and splen- 
dour; the day after permission was to 
be given to ramble among the hills of 
ten thousand ages; the day after that 
rewards were to be conferred at the gate 
of great concord; and finally, the am- 
bassador would. be sent to proceed on his 
journey. All that came of the embassy 
was a new proof of the towering pride 
and pretensions of the Celestial Empire, 
and the contempt in which it held tho 
barbarous nations of the outer world. 
= A very ticklish negotiation was con- 
nected with what was known as tho 
Lintin affair. Some men from an English 
frigate had landed on the island of Lintin 
to obtain water, and, though unarmed, 
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had been attacked by the natives, and 
several of them wounded. Men were 
sent from the frigate to defend them, 
and in the melée two Chinese were killed. 
The Chinese demanded that the mur- 
derers, as they called them, should be 
delivered up to be put to death. The 
British denied that it was a case of 
murder, and refused to give any men up. 
Both partics maintained their ground 
obstinately ; the whole factory was closed, 
its people and its goods put on board ship, 
and all trade suspended. Some of the 
native merchants were very desirous that 
the affair should be arranged, and actually 
proposed to the British frigate to urge 
that two of their men had fallen over- 
board, and as these were the murderers 
they could not be givenup. They would 
have been satisfied even with a wild 
fiction like this, but they would not 
admit the excuse of self-defence. The 
affair was protracted fur a long time, Dr. 
Morrison acting as interpreter. At last 
trade was resumed, on a promise that the 
whole affair would be reported in Eng- 
land, and inquired into by duly con- 
stituted authorities. What made the 
English so bent on resisting the Chinese 
was the certainty that if any of their 
men had been given up they would have 
been strangled, as both English and 
Americans had been before in tho like 
circumstances; and likewise the deter- 
mination to resist the principle, that men 
killed while attacking the English with- 
out provocation, were to be held as mur- 


dered. 
VII. 


THE ANGLO-CHINESE COLLEGE AT MALACCA. 


About the year 1812, Dr. Morrison’s 
mind began to be turned towards an 
object of great importance, which he 
continued to cherish, until at last it was 
realized—the institution of a college at 
Malacca. “I wish,” he wrote at that 
time, “that we had an institution at 
Malacca for the training of missionaries, 
European and native, and designed for 
all countries beyond the Ganges. There 
also, let there be that powerful engine 


the Press. The final triumph of the 
Gospel will, I think, be by means of 
native missionaries and the Bible. The 
spring that gives motion to these under 
God being European Christians, we want 
a central point for our Asiatic Missions; 
we want organized co-operation; we 
want a Press; we want a Committee 
of Missionaries. . . . Such a committee, 
being engaged in missionary work in 
heathen lands, would have means of 
judging which a person in England, 
who had never removed from his study 
or his desk, could not have.” It was 
not till 1815 that any steps were taken 
towards carrying out this design. The 
Rev. W. Milne, not being allowed to 
reside in China, went to Malacca, to 
establish a branch of the Mission there. 
Dr. Morrison had thought of Malacca for 
his college, as being near China, with 
ready access to all parts of the archi- 
pelago, which the Chinese had settled, 
as well as to Cochin-China, Siam, Penang, 
and India. The climate was healthy, 
and the authorities, who were then 
Dutch (it afterwards became English), 
were favourably disposed. Dr. Milne 
agreed in his view, and certain proposals 
were submitted to the directors. The 
plan was that a suitable piece of ground 
be purchased, and a Chinese free school 
established at the beginning, which 
might by-and-by develop into a seminary 
for training candidates for the ministry; 
that a printing-press be set to work to 
print works in Chinese, Malay, and Eng- 
lish; that missionaries needing to rest 
and recruit should find here a suitable 
home; and that Dr. Milne should help 
in the translation of the Scriptures till 
the whole version should be completed. 
The directors approved of the scheme; 
Dr. Morrison made a very large contn- 
bution towards it (£1000, and £1) a 
year for five years, besides many vala- 
able books), and it got the name of the 
Anglo-Chinese College. In Novemlxr, 
1818, the foundation of the building was 
laid. Malacca was to be at once the 
Athens and the Iona of the East. At first 
the scheme was greatly opposed by the 
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natives, and as the attendance of children 
would necessarily withdraw them from 
remunerative occupations, a very doubt- 
ful principle was introduced—the chil- 
dren were paid for attending. The 
school, however, prospered, and in the 
course of years several of the students, 
teachers, and printers employed in the 
Mission were converted, including one, 
Leang-Afa, who became a fervent evan- 
gelist. Several works of importance 
issued from the press of the college, 
including Premare’s Notæ Lingus Senice, 
Collie’s translation of the Chinese book 
called ** The four books,” Dr. Morrison’s 
Notices concerning China, the Domestic 
Instructor, the Books of Scripture, Re- 
ligious Tracts, etc. In Dr. Milne’s time 
the number of students varied from 20 to 
60. The institution sustained a great 
blow by the death of Dr. Milne, on 2nd 
June, 1822, in the 37th year of his age. 
To Dr. Morrison this event was a severe 
personal affliction as well as a serious 
public loss. ‘Great is the loss to this 
Mission,” he said, “which the early 
removal of that faithful, devoted, and 
successful Chinese missionary has oc- 
casioned. His attainments in the diff- 
cult language of this great empire were 
eminent. His whole soul was in his 
work. Few have made so rapid a pro- 
gress as he did in the language, and in a 
comprehension of the opinions of the 
Chinese, which he studied assiduously 
for the purpose of conveying the truths 
of the Gospel to their understandings 
and their hearts.” 

The death of Dr. Milne had followed, at 
the interval of a year, a nearer bereave- 
ment sustained by Dr. Morrison—the 
death of Mrs. Morrison, on 10th June, 
1821. The years spent in England had 
been attended with a great improvement 
of her health, and when she returned to 
China, in August, 1820, Dr. Morrison’s 
home acquired a brightness and hopeful- 
ness such as it had hardly known before. 
A few days before her death she was 
scized with a severe attack of sickness, 
the more trying as she was looking for 
the birth of a babe. In a little while 


all was over; and in place of there being 
a living mother and a living child, death 
had claimed both as his prey. Then 
came a difficulty about a place of burial. 
Dr. Morrison wished to lay the remains 
beside those of their eldest son, who had 
died in infancy ; but the Chinese would 
not allow the grave to be opened. The 
Roman Catholics would not allow a 
Protestant to be laid in their cemetery. 
It would have been necessary to make 
the burial under the town walls, had not 
the Committee of the English Factory, 
impressed with the inconvenience of 
having no place of interment for Protest- 
ants, resolved to purchase a field for the 
purpose. Four thousand dollars were 
paid for a suitable field, and the body of 
Mrs. Morrison was laid there, to await | 
the resurrection of the just. When Dr. 
Milne died, Dr. Morrison, with charac- 
teristic generosity, adopted his son Robert 
—we presume his own nameson ; and in 
doing so desired to submit it to the 
consideration of such of the Christians 
of Britain as possessed a competence, 
whether or not the practice of adopting 
an orphan child of those who have died 
abroad in their Lord’s service, was not 
one of the most efficient modes of pro- 
viding for the orphan, and of showing 
the reality of the individual’s love of the 
Saviour. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it to one of the least of these, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 

After Dr. Milne’s death, Dr. Morrison 
resolved to visit Malacca; embarked on 
the 17th of January, 1823, and on the 
29th of January landed at Singapore, 
a newly formed English settlement, 
which had for its governor Sir T. 
Stamford Raffles. Sir Stamford and 
Dr. Morrison were like-minded men. 
The governor was desirous of forming for 
Singapore a college like that which Dr. 
Morrison had founded at Malacca, and 
there was even a proposal, as Malacca 
continued to be under the Dutch Govern- 
ment, that the Anglo-Chinese College 
should be removed to Singapore. The 
subject was discussed at a meeting, at 
which Dr. Morrison gave an exposition 
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of his views. He favoured greatly the 
union of science, literature, and religion 
which was contemplated in the Singa- 
pore Institution. ‘“ Knowledge,” he said, 
“is not virtue; but knowledge is power, 
and should always be possessed by the 
virtuous, to enable them to do good 
to others.” ‘Science and philosophy 
cannot, at the present day, be said to 
flourish anywhere but in Christendom. 
True religion is favourable to true 
philosophy, and true philosophy is the 
handmaid of true religion; and it is 
manifest that it must be so, for Nature 
and Revelation are derived from the same 
Almighty Agent. To the lovers of phy- 
sical science and of natural history, 
in all their ever-varied and unceasingly 
interesting details, the islands of the 
archipelago and the continental nations 
of Eastern Asia to which the Singapore 
Institution directs its attention, furnish 
ample scope for exertion. By the union 
of the colleges and presses with the 
scientific part of the Institution, facilities 
will be afforded to the enquiries of science 
and of art, as well as of literature, of 
moral philosophy and of religion. Here 
native missionaries of science may be 
educated and sent forth to investigate, in 
the surrounding countries, the produc- 
tions of Nature in all their diversity of 
form, and to describe them in a scientific 
manner. Why should it be thought 
impossible that natural history, that 
botany, that mineralogy and other de- 
partments of science may be thus greatly 
enriched by stores brought from sources 
to which Europeans can have no access? 
If this shall one day be the result, will 
not the arts and manufactures, and 
commerce also, be greatly benefited ?” 
These are hardly words that Dr. 
Morrison would have used at the be- 
ginning of his missionary life. He did 
not think less now than he did then 
of the Revelation of God’s grace in the 
Gospel as the only instrument for turning 
men to God; but he thought more of the 
proper place of subordinate instrumen- 
talities, and had a more comprehen- 
sive view of the need of all, to conspire 


together in bringing about the glorious 
consummation. 

On Tuesday, 4th February, 1823, he 
arrived at Malacca. The college and 
native students gave him great satis- 
faction. It was delightful to hear them 
singing the hundredth psalm to Luther's 
tune. On the Sunday he preached three 
times to the Chinese. Whileat Malacca 
he wrote a memoir of Dr. Milne, and 
began a translation into Chinese of 
Joyce’s Scientific Dialogues. He returned 
to Macao August 8th. 

Unfortunately the men to whom Sir 
Stamford Raffles entrusted the affairs of 
the Singapore Institution neglected and 
mismanaged them. Dr. Morrison had 
contributed to it, from first to last, 5,900 
dollars—a signal proof of his interest and 
his hopes regarding it—and he felt very 
keenly the state of matters which he 
found on paying it a visit in 1826. He 
did what he could to put things in order, 
and charged the trustees to be active 
and faithful. The Anglo-Chinese College 
continued at Malacca, and Dr. Morrison 
was now all the more desirous of pro- 
moting its stability. Writing in 1832, 
he said of it: “The London Missionary 
Society’s Chinese press at the Anglo- 
Chinese College, Malacca, and Mr. Med- 
hurst’s at Java, have sent forth millions 
of pages, containing the truths of the 
everlasting Gospel; and that Institution 
has given an excellent education to scores 
of native youths.” 


Vill. 
VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


It was not till December, 1823, after 
sixteen years of incessant toil in China, 
that Dr. Morrison paid a visit to his 
native land. The East India Company 
gave their permission and made some 
allowances to him. A single year was 
all the furlough he contemplated, apart 
from the time occupied in the double 
voyage. He accordingly took a passage 
on board the Hon. Company's ship 
Waterloo, taking with him the very 
valuable Chinese library of ten thousand 
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volumes which he had collected, and 
which he purposed to present to some 
public library for the benefit of Chinese 
literature in England. Having no co- 
adjutor from his own country, he was 
obliged, to his great regret, to leave 
China without any missionary represent- 
ative; but to secure the continuance of 
Christian ordinances among the few who 
had renounced idolatry, Leang-Afa, a 
convert of eight years’ standing, was 
appointed Evangelist among his coun- 
irymen,. 

“Sixteen years,” he wrote to his 
children, “have I been in China; a 
country that is full of idols; a land in 
which the Creator of the universe is 
forgotten and unknown to as great a 
degree as in any part of the habitable 
globe. Satan here keeps his throne; 
but the duties of the second table of the 
law are still discerned with considerable 
precision. 
equals are understood ; but superiors, as 
fathers, elders, and magistrates, tyrannize 
much over the inferior relations of life. 
My public life in China has been a period 
of great industry ; my domestic life has 
been a chequered scene of pleasure and of 
pain; but even the painful circumstances 
are very dear to my recollection.” 

At the Cape of Good Hope, he missed 
seeing Dr. Philip, who was absent on a 
mission tour; but Mr. Moffat was there, 
and on Sunday, when he was unable to 
preach, read for him in the Mission 
chapel a sermon on Missions which he 
had prepared on board snip. At St. 
Helena, the tomb of Napoleon was visited 
with much interest. London was reached 
on the 23rd March, 1824. One of his first 
objects was to dispose of his library, which 
had cost him upwards of £2000. Strange 
to say, he was worried with difficulties 
about remission of duties, as he had not 
vet decided to what institution he would 
present it. Then he was worried by the 
apathy of institutions with which he 
negotiated about it, and their unwilling- 
ness to receive what they thought mere 
inmber. If either Oxford or Cambridge 
had instituted a Chinese professorship, 


Justice and equity between. 


it would have got the library; but he 
had to abandon all hope of this. Ulti- 
mately it was presented to the Council 
of University College, London, as * the 
Morrison library,” free to be used by 
students of all denominations. 

He had a busy time in England. 
Much of his time was spent in stage- 
coaches, hurrying from meeting to meet- 
ing and from one friend’s home to another. 
At a levee, he was presented to the King, 
who received him with marked attention. 
In acknowledging a copy of his trans- 
Jation of the Bible presented to His 
Majesty, Sir Robert Peel informed him 
that the King had ordered him to seo 
that 1t was particularly cared for. Tho 
Court of Directors received him with 
great respect, and invited him to a 
dinner, where he was introduced to 
some of the most distinguished men of 
the day. A similar honour was paid 
to him by the Mayor and Council of 
Newcastle. Sir Walter Scott sent him a 
polite invitation to visit him, which ho 
was unable toaccept. The Royal Society 
elected him a Fellow. By the Bible and 
Missionary Socicties, it need not be said, 
his reception was particularly cordial ; 
while over the country he was regarded 
with theadmiring interest due to one who 
had surmounted the difficulties of a most 
arduous position, had consecrated his 
whole energies to the good of China, and 
had acquired a character for scholarship, 
for zeal, for integrity and for piety, 
which made him an honour to his 
country, and a great blessing to tho 
Christian Church. 

The most interesting scene connected 
with his visit was the presenting of his 
Chinese Bible at the annual meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Dr. Morrison appeared on the front of 
the platform holding the book in his 
hand. “ Beside him,” said the Rev. 
T. S. Grimshaw, in a letter to a friend, 
“ stood his youthful son, brought forward, 
as it were, not indeed to stand pledged 
against his country’s foes, but to be con- 
secrated, on the altar of the Bible Society, 
against those of his Redeemer, and to 
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share with his father in the honour of 
extending His everlasting kingdom... .” 
Mr. Butterworth (one of the directors) 
then stated the following fact. “It 1s 
now many years ago, that in visiting 
the library of the British Museun, 
I frequently saw a young man who 
appeared to be deeply interested in his 
studies. The book he was reading was 
in a language and character totally 
unknown to me. My curiosity was 
awakened, and, apologizing to him for 
the liberty I was taking, I ventured to 
ask what was the language that engaged 
so much of his attention. ‘The Chinese,’ 
he modestly replied. ‘And do you un- 
derstand the language?’ I said. ‘I am 
trying to understand it,’ he answered ; 
‘but it is attended with singular diffi- 
culty.’ ‘And what may be your object,’ 
continued Mr. Butterworth, ‘in studying 
a language so proverbially difficult of 
attainment, und considered to be even 
insuperable to European talent and 
industry?” ‘I can scarcely define my 
motives,’ he remarked; ‘all that I know 
is that my mind is powerfully wrought 
upon by a strong and indescribable in- 
fluence, and if the language be capable 
of being surmounted by human zeal and 
perseverance, I mean to make the ex- 
periment.’ Little did I think that I 
then beheld the germ, as it were, of 
that great undertaking, the completion 
of which we have witnessed this day ; 
that such small beginnings would lead 
to such mighty results; and that I saw 
before me the honoured instrument 
raised up by the Providence of God, for 
enlightening so large a portion of the 
human race, and bringing them under 
the dominion of the great truths of the 
Gospel.” 

Besides endeavouring to deepen in- 
terest in the China Mission, and in the 
Anglo-Chinese College, Dr. Morrison 
devoted a large share of energy to a new 
project—a plan “for a more extensive 
diffusion’ of Divine truth by means of a 
society which should promote the cultiva- 
tion of all the languages of mankind, and 
afford to those benevolent persons who 
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leave their native country with the view 
of imparting to the heathen the know- 
ledge of Christianity, every degree of 
assistance before they quit their native 
country.” ‘The Society, called the “ Lan- 
guage Institution,” was established, un- 
der the auspices of such men as Lord 
Roden, Lord Bexley, Sir G. T. Staunton, 
Sir S. T. Raffles, Mr. Wilberforce, etc. 
Dr. Morrison not only granted the 
Society the use of his library and mu- 
seum, but opened the Chinese depart- 
ment himself by giving a three months’ 
course of lectures. Attending this course 
he had thirteen students, of whom four 
were devoted to the propagation of the 
Gospel in the Indian Archipelago ; two of 
the four were to sail at once for Malacca, 
and the other two to remain some time 
longerin England. When Dr. Morrison 
agreed to spend a year longer than he 
originally intended in England, he gave 
lessons both to young men and young 
women. ‘The ladies’ class consisted of 
persons who were purposing to promote 
the education of heathen women. This 
was an object which Dr. Morrison had 
much at heart, being convinced that 
women could never rise to their proper 
level in heathen countries but under the 
influence of Christianity. The public 
mind, however, was not then ripe for a 
view which has taken a remarkable hold 
in more recent times; and it devolved 
on @ few individuals to make the ex- 
periment, and prepare the way for the 
more general action which has since 
taken place. - 

The profound interest which Dr. 
Morrison had taken in the literature of 
China, and his very successful efforts to 
provide the means for its cultivation, 
might have been expected to secure a 
cordial response from the educated classes. 
But this did not come to pass, and after 
his departure the Language Instituticno 
languished. In 1828, indeed, he received 
accounts of its dissolution. This, with 
the failure of the Singapore Institution, 
could not fail greatly to depress him. 
The Anglo-Chinese College of Malacca 
flourished, however, and yielded satis- 
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factory results. It was no great wonder 
that some of his friends were disap- 
pointed with the results of his visit to 
England. As one of them remarked :— 
“We place in the highest rank of the 
men of letters, we describe as the 
Colossus of literature, the great English 
lexicographer Dr. Johnson; and he de- 
serves it at our hands. We venerate 
the scholars who accomplished the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into their and 
our native tongue; and we do no more 
than what is just. But how much less 
than justice shall we do, if professing to 
desire the extension of Christianity or 
even literature, we fail to regard with 
high reverence and to help with hearty 
co-operation the man who, almost without 
assistance, has reduced to a system for 
foreigners, and enriched with an entire 
translation of the Bible for natives, the 
language of the greatest empire in the 
world?” 
IX. 


LAST EIGHT YEARS. 


While in England, Dr. Morrison 
married the lady who was the faithful 
companion of the last period of his life, 
and the compiler of the very copious 
Memoir which has supplied us with the 
facts of the present sketch. They em- 
barked on board the Orwell in May, 1826, 
and arrived at Macao on the 19th of 
September. A serious mutiny occurred 
on board the ship, in quelling which 
Dr. Morrison was of eminent service. 
While the mutineers were in the fore- 
castle, Dr. Morrison, at the request of 
the captain and officers, went to en- 
dcavour to bring them to terms. “The 
most dreadful apprehensions were enter- 
tuined by the passengers, consisting, 
besides Dr. Morrison’s family, of a mili- 
tury officer and his wife, who always 
spent their evenings in his cabin, and 
were there on the present occasion. 
With a full impression of the awful cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed, 
Dr. Morrison maintained his usual com- 
posure and self-possession. ... As he 
intrepidly approached the exasperated 


party they evinced no hostile intention 
towards him, but listened with. the 
greatest respect and attention. ... He 
then appealed to their better feelings 
and urged them to return to their duty, 
and he had the satisfaction to see all go 
off to their work except the ringleader, 
who was seized and with two or three 
others who went to his assistance was 
punished, though contrary to the promise 
Dr. Morrison had been authorized to 
make to them, which greatly discon- 
certed him.” A gunner whose foot had 
been shattered became under Dr. Morri- 
son intensely anxious about his soul. 
“The blessed Saviour’s free and full 
salvation without works,” Dr. Morrison 
wrote, “ has afforded peace to bis mind.” 

Arrived at the old sphere of labour, 
Dr. Morrison began his Domestic In- 
structor, his Commentary on the Bible, his 
Dictionary of the Canton dialect, and 
other literary undertakings. 

Notwithstanding the distinction at- 
tained by Dr. Morrison as a Chinese 
scholar, disparaging comments on his 
work appeared at times. ‘The Quarterly 
Review complained that the Scriptures 
had been translated by “‘sclf-instructed” 
men. In a letter written in reply to an 
attack in tho Asiatic Journal, but not 
sent, Dr. Morrison deals with this sneer. 
“What good scholar ever existed who 
was not in a great degree ‘self-taught’? 
.. . But putting this aside, who was to 
instruct the modern missionaries in San- 
scrit, or Chinese, or Otaheitean, but the 
individuals themselves? There had been 
‘regularly educated’ civilians and com- 
manders, and chaplains, too, in India, 
and commercial agents in China, long 
before the English missionaries were 
born; but had they learned or had they 
provided means to teach those languages? 
Engiand had drunk Chinese tea, and 
raised millions of revenue from it, for a 
century, but England had not furnished 
one page, nor established a single school 
to teach Chinese, till a ‘ self-instructed ’ 
English missionary did it.” 

In June, 1833, he received a commu- 
nication from the President and Select 
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Committee of the Company at Macao, 
informing him that some of his publi- 
cations contained views contrary to the 
doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church ; 
and as tho use of a printing-press in 
Portuguese territorics without leave was 
prohibited, hé was required to discon- 
tinno the employment of his press in 
that city. It was a paltry and vexatious 
order, nor did he feel at liberty to disre- 
gard it; but he made a vigorous protest 
against it, and fell back all the more 
vigorously on methods of influence which 
it did not touch, such as the more ex- 
tensive circulation of tracts and books 
already printed, the composition of notes 
on Scripture, the holding of public 
English service, and of a service with 
the natives. But about this time his 
strength began to be impaired. He had 
to confess that he was “tired in his 
work, but not of it.” By-and-by, head- 
ache, restlessness, loss of appetite, pain 
in his right side, and prostration of 
strength, told how the silver cord was 
loosening. But his medical adviser did 
not think him seriously ill. His wifo and 
family carried out their intention of leav- 
ing for England on the 14th of December. 

During the year 1834 ho was able to 
go on, though feeble, with most of his 
labours, but his weakness seemed to in- 
crease. The last sermon he ever wrote 
was from the words, “In my Father's 
house are many mansions.” “ Itsuggests 
four topics of consolation to Christians 
under trial: —1. Faith in God as their 
reconciled Father, and in Jesus Christ as 
the Redeemer, who came to save His 
people from their sins. 2. The recol- 
lection that they had been adopted with 
the family of God. 3. That they had a 
rich inheritance. And 4. That they were 
advancing towards an everlasting home, 
the happiness of which would in a great 
degree consist in the society formed there, 
the family of God, from all ages and out 
of all nations, patriarchs and prophets, 
apostles and martyrs, and confessors, 
with the more humble followers of the 


Lamb; and above all, the Saviour whom 
they would see face to face.” 

The Factory system having been 
brought to an end, and Lord Napier 
having come out in 1834 to represent the 
English nation at Canton, Dr. Morrison's 
position underwent a change. He was to 
have £1300 a year without allowances, 
and to wear a vice-consul’s coat with 
King’s buttons, etc. He was to be styled 
“ Chineso Secretary and Interpreter.” 
Alas! the time for all this had passed. 
On the 20th of July Lady Napier wished 
him to preach in the chapel, and he would 
have preached a sermon he had written; 
but some bigot objected, and there was 
no service at all. Lord Napier wished 
him to accompany him to Canton on 
business; the weather was hot, and the 
business unpleasant, and he felt unwell. 
His last entry in his Diary for his wife 
was 28th July. “Eight r.m. We have 
spent another tiresome day, my love, 
with political squabbles, and got no 
nearer agreement yet. My health is 
much the same.” The diary had to be 
continued by his son. During Wednes- 
day 30th, Thursday 31st, he sank steadily. 
He had eagerly hoped for tidings of the 
arrival of his wife and younger children 
in England, but while he lived none 
came. <A raging fever was now con- 
suming him. On Friday, Ist August, 
the extremities were found to be cold, 
and about ten o'clock he passed away. 
Though no special dying testimony cawe 
from his lips, there could be no doubt as 
to the source of his hope in the prosperi 
of death. The sermon from which we 
have quoted indicates beautifully the 
thoughts that must then have been filling 
his heart. A life of intense activity and 
devotedness was closed in peace; and 
another great testimony was added to 
the Apocalyptic proclamation—“ Blesi 
are the dead that die in the Lord from 
henceforth. Yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labours; and 
their works do follow them.” 
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I. 
TRADITIONS OF EARLY DAYS. 


ALTHOUGH the age in which King Alfred 
was born and reigned is so remote, and 
the intellectual darkness was so prevalent, 
that it may at first sight seem that we can 
have little distinct knowledge concerning 
him, his actions were so strong, his 
character so luminous, and the influence 
he left behind him upon the laws and 
literature, the morals and the monarchy, 
of the country so evident and undoubted, 
that, notwithstanding the legendary 
character of many of the circumstances 
mentioned in his life, he comes before us 
With as much distinctness as most histo- 
rical personages who are far nearer to us 
in point of time. Sir James Mackintosh, 
not only one of our most elegant, but 
also one of the calmest and wisest of 
historians, says of this great prince: 
“The Norman historians, who seem to 
have had his diaries and note-books in 
their hands, chose Alfred as the glory of 
the land which had become their own ; 


there is no subject on which unanimous | 


tradition 18 so nearly sufficient evidence 
as on the eminence of one man over others 
of the same condition; his bright imaye 
may long be held up before the national 
mind ; this tradition, however paradoxical 
the assertion may appear, is in the case 
of Alfred rather supported than weak- 
ened by the fictions which have sprung 
from it. Although it be an infirmity of 
every nation to ascribe their institutions 
to the contrivances of a man rather than 
to the slow action of time and circum- 
stances, yet the selection of Alfred by the 
English people as the founder of all that 
was dear to them is surely the strongest 
proof of the deep impression left on the 
minds of all of his transcendent wisdom 
and virtue.” And Dr. Pauli, the most 
learned and accomplished of the bio- 


graphers of Alfred, quotes the words of 
the historian Gibbon with reference to 
his hero. ‘ Amidst the deepest darkness 
of barbarism, the virtues of Antoninus, 
the learning and valour of a Cesar, and 
the legislative spirit of a Lycurgus were 
manifested in this patriotic king.” And 
Pauli himself says: “ No king, no hero of 
antiquity or of modern times can be com- 
pared with Alfred for so many distin- 
guished qualities, and each sv excellent.” 


“So grateful is the noise of noble decds 
To noble hearts.” 


King Alfred is one of the few with 
whose name is associated the epithet “the 
Great,” and the only one to whom with- 
out many reserves it may confidently be 
given. Alfred the Great has been usually 
regarded as the most distinguished ex- 
ample of perfect kingly virtue: we know 
scarcely another name which shines with 
such unblemished fairness, and which, at 
the same time, represents such a dignified 
conflict with, and mastery over, opposing 
circumstances, united to such a wise and 
prescient forecasting of future necessities, 
—in a word, such a perfect readiness and 
equipment for the struggles of war, and 
for the magistracy of peace. Alfred was 
a great Christian hero; the exemplary 
eminence of his christianity is undoubted, 
and his lofty faith sustained him in 
adversity, bore him through calamity 
when circumstances seemed hopeless, 
secured to him during his life victory, 
with such a measure of happiness as a 
faithful soul in such a world as this may 
hope to attain; and now, when upwards 
of a thousand years have passed away. 
surrounds his name with such a pur: 
halo as encircles the name of scarcely any 
other sovereign. 

Alfred was born at Wantage, in Berk- 
shire, in the year 849; he was the grand- 
son of that Egbert who had raised Eugiand 
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into a Heptarchy, and the son of Ethel- 
wulf, under whom it had become a Te- 
trarchy. Ethelwulf was not a strong 
prince, and before he assumed the sove- 
reignty, is said to have been a monk and 
bisnop of Winchester. He appears to have 
been always on the best of terms with the 
Church in his day, and made large grants 
by charter to it; he was absolved by the 
Pope from his monastic vows, and enabled 
therefore not only to assume the sceptre, 
but to enter upon the married life, a per- 
mission of which it would seem he availed 
himself with remarkable freedom. 

Our purpose in the following pages is 
only to set down such facts as arecertainly 
known concerning his youngest and most 
illustrious son. It is singular that, while 
the names of some of the great men of 
Greece and Rome shine out with ex- 
cveding brilliancy, and the circumstances 
of their lives scem distinctly and clearly 
known from the ever-burning lamps of 
contemporary historians, the life of Alfred 
is dimly illuminated as by tapers from 
monastic cells ; we are indebted to priests 
and monkish traditions for what we know, 
tmt the incidents in the life of this great 
king, although apparently tamely recited, 
convey undoubted information to our 
minds from their own lustre. Alfred was 
a traveller when very young: twice in 
his very earliest years he appears to have 
accompanied his father to Rome; the 
second occasion was probably in the year 
855; the child was then about six years 
of age. Ethelwulf stayed in the city 
about twelve months; his little son, the 
fair-haired and beautiful little Saxon 
prince, accompanied him from shrine to 
shrine, upon each of which his father laid 
some costly offering. He was a bewildered 
man, King Ethelwulf; he had left his 
country distracted by the invasions and 
incursions of the Danes. He had been 
more in the way of his duty had he stayed 
at home attempting to order the affairs of 
his kingdom. He appears, however, to 
have been able to minister of his wealth in 
the great ecclesiastical metropolis, for he 
promised to pay three hundred marks 
yearly as a subsidy to the-rising Bishop 


of Rome; one hiindred Were to go into 
the Pope’s private purse, one hundred te 
light the lamps of St. Peter’s on Easter 
Eve, and one hundred to light the lamps 
of “St. Paul’s without the Walls.” 
Alfred had brothers (two of whom were 
to precede him on the throne), but after 
these donations from his weak father, it 
is perhaps not wonderful that the Pope, 
with a keen eye to future possibilities, 
anointed the little Alfred as the future 
sovereign of England. Leaving Rome 
at last, Ethelwulf returned to England 
by way of France, and there, resting a 
while at the court of the King, Charles 
the Bald, he fell beneath the fascinations 
of the French King’s beautiful daughter, 
Judith, whom he married, and with whom, 
in duc time, with his son, he reached once 
more his kingdom. 

There is a pretty story that Alfred was 
unable to read until his twelfth year, 
and that, one day, while playing with his 
brothers, his mother called them all to 
her, and, showing them a beautifully 
illuminated copy of Saxon poems, said, 
“Whichever of you children will first 
learn to read this shall have it for a 
present.” Knowing what we know of 
Alfred, we are not surprised that hoe 
hastened away, set himself diligently to 
study, and won the prize. There must be 
some truth in the story, for it is told 
by Bishop Asser, Alfred’s most intimate 
friend and biographer. The pleasant 
story, however, is not without its diffi- 
culties: of course his own mother, the 
Lady Osburger, was dead before his 
father’s marriage with Judith, therefuro 
long beforo his twelfth year; his brothers 
were grown-up men, and strong warriors. 
It is somewhat difficult to understand 
how a lover of books and various reading, 
as Alfred afterwards became, should have 
remained until twelve yearsof age without 
gratifying thedesire for knowledge which 
must from a very early age have been 
strong within him; moreover, his father 
died two years after his marriage with 
Judith, and his brother Ethelbert was 
king. Judith herself was married again 
and tradition makes her, by a thi 
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marriage, the mother of Matilda, the 
wife of William the Conquerer; so that 
the story is involved in difficulty. We 
should be rather inclined to believe, 
giving a certain amount of credit to the 
authority from whence the story comes, 
that of Bishop Asser, that the mistake 
ariscs in the postponing the learning to 
read until the twelfth year, and that 
it was possibly after all Alfred’s own 
mother, Osburger, who fired the early 
ardour of her little son; it is much easier 
to believe that such a child as Alfred 
must have been able to read well at four, 
than that he knew nothing of letters at 
twelve years of age. 


II. 
THE REVERSES OF THE YOUNG KING. 


It was in the year 871, and in the 
twenty-second year of his age, - that 
Alfred succeeded to the crown. Three 
brothers—according to his father’s nomi- 
nation—had preceded him on the throne, 
the last of whom—FEthelred—having 
died of wounds, received in his conflict 
with the Danish invaders, the voice of 
the nobles, and the people, had imme- 
diately by acclamation called Alfred to 
the vacant seat of royalty. Ethelred 
had left children, but the emergencics of 
the country were too great to permit a 
child to rule. The young man accepted 
tho proffered honour, but there was little 
about it which could render it a very 
attractive prize; and in fact, although 
the people offered it, and he accepted the 
crown at their hands, he had to work 
out his own right, by a long period of 
conflict. The Danes were overspread- 
ing the land, not only north of the 
Humber but through Mercia—what we 
should call the Midlands of England; 
and now the very kingdom of Wessex 
itself—what we should now call the West 
of England—was being invaded by them ; 
and, before their invasions, we must 
remember that Christianity, which had 
been given to the country, was rapidly 
going down, and the heathenism of 
Scandinavia, pagan idolatry, was being 


restored. There was more in this conflict 
of Saxons and Danes than the strife for 
nationality, for the vindication of posses- 
sion on tho one side, and forcible invasion 
and conquest on the other; it is clear 
from what took place, when conquest 
declared itself on the side of Alfred, that 
Christianity held the English together. 
The poet Longfellow in his saga or 
poem of King Olaf, has literally de- 
scribed the state of things as between 
Saxon and Dane. With the Dane force 
still ruled the world, had always ruled it, 
would ever rule it; strength was trium- 
phant wherever he passed, and the wor- 
ship of Thor perpetual. Tho mighty 
victories of peace hereafter achieved by 
Alfred might have inspired the languago 
of the poet: 


“Cross against corslet, 
Love aguinst hatred, 
Pence-cry for war-cry ! 
Paticnco is powerful; 
He that o’ercometh 
Hath power o’er the nations! 


“Stronger than stecl 
Is the sword of the Spirit; 
Swifter than arrows 
The light of the truth is; 
Greater than anger 
Is love, and subdueth! 


“The dawn is not distant, 
Nor is the night starless; 
Love is eternal! 

God is still God, and 
His faith shall not fail us; 
Christ is eternal!” 


However, much strife had to be passed 
through before Alfred would see any of 
the remotest signs of this reign of peace. 
As we have said, the whole country 
seemed to be overrun by the conquering 
Danes. Within a month of our hero's 
accession to the throne, a brief and 
happy omen seemed to be given in a 
battle he eee at Wilton, where he 
appears to have given the pagans a 
touch of his courage, for, rallying, ap- 
‘bee but a small force round him, 

e encountered the whole army of the 
Danes, who were unable to bear the 
impetuosity of his attack, and turned 
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their backs and fled. But this success 
could not be sustained ; the Danes returned 
and were again victorious. We must 
remember that the Saxons were com- 
paratively few, they were worn out with 
eight battles in one year, their losses 
had been very great, and if they were 
to be victorious they certainly needed 
a period of repose, during which they 
might rally and recruit their exhausted 
energies; they were, however, so far 
successful that they made some con- 
ditions with the pagans, who left Wessex 
and marched upon London. 

And thus for the first years of his 
reign, we know little of Alfred, except- 
ing that he was locked in his little 
kingdom of Wessex doing his best to 
repel marauders who might attempt 
invasion by land, and others again who 
attempted it from the sea; of these last 
was the famous Rollo, who landed in 
875. Rollo attempted the settlement 
here which he established afterwards in 
Normandy ; he was routed and expelled 
from our shores, and settled on the coasts 
of France. Alfred put to sea, followed 
the Danish ships, and took one, the rest 
saving themselves by flight. This event 
is very significant, because it probably 
gave to the young King one of the 
first hints of the importance of a navy 
as the best safeguard to the liberties of 
a nation surrounded by the sea. At last, 
during the years 876-877, the Danes 
invaded Wessex, Dorsetshire, Somerset- 
shire, Gloucestershire and ‘Devonshire 
in hordes ; all these counties appear to 
have felt the force of the invaders. 
Some historians have contrasted the 
apparent inertness of Alfred in these 
earlier years with the amazing vigour 
which he manifested when he after- 
wards startled the Danes by his sudden 
conquests ; we have said that the people 
were exhausted, and he perhaps, as wo 
have implied, knew how to wait. Dur- 
ing seven years little was done; he and 
the Saxons suffered a decided defeat at 
Chippenham, and after this he seems to 
have fled to the woods, and passed into 
«clusion and obscurity. ` It is most 


probable that he did not go altogether 
alone; he had friends and officers also 
scattered about, with whom he had cer- 
tain means of communication, and who 
formed the nucleus of an army which 
would prove itself by-and-by. Certainly 
the life of Alfred for some time is a 
mystery ; nochroniclers are very explicit 
about it; it is said, but no instances 
are given, that he was imprudent, that 
he had not attained to the wisdom of 
after years. Asser, who only knew him 
when many years had passed away,— 
and when he was firmly seated on his 
throne,—implies, although he does not 
affirm, or charge him with, the indul- 
gence of passions over which he had not 
obtained a victory. All this is gratuitous, 
hypothetical, and, we may add, exceed- 
ingly improbable, and is to be judged 
from what‘ we know of Alfred’s charac- 
ter; his nature was calm, and prescient, 
and widely observant. It seems to us 
more likely that he realized the hopeless- 
ness of the strife until there should be a 
more concerted plan of action, that he 
knew how to wait, and that during 
the time which ho had removed himself 
from public sight, he was organizing 
plans for future activity ; and subsequent 
events seem to give a deaet shape and 
colour to this belief. 


II. 
DISGUISED IN THE ISLE OF NOBLES. 


` The period in Alfred’s life which has 
always been regarded with singular 
interest, was that when he was wandering 
disguised and unknown, defeated by the 
Danes, and in service, certainly for some 
time, as a shepherd or kine-herder in 
the Isle of Athelney, in the county of 
Somerset; it is round this period of his 
life that romance has been most busy. 
Within ten miles of Chippenham, where 
he endured his great defeat, was the 
forest of Selwood, and that large tract of 
country extending to where the town of 
Frome now stands, a thick, uncultivated, 
marshy, forest land ; and behind it, what 
then might be spoken of as the moun- 
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tainous fastnesses of the Mendip Hills; 
not far from hare also was what was then 
called the Isle of Athelney, or the Royal 
Island, or the Isle of Nobles, a term how- 
ever which it may probably have received 
from its having been the refuge of the 
royal exile ; here, in fact, were our Alfred’s 
cave of Adullam and crags of Engedi. 


Subsequent chroniclers have been much | 


more copious than the contemporaries of 
Alfred; the version of the incident of 
Alfred and the cowherd’s wife has been 
told by many pens—Asser, Rover of 
Wendover, and Matthew Paris. The ac- 
count given by Roger Wendover is the 
ea explicit,—we may perhaps quote it 
ere: | : 
“There is a place on the furtherest 
extremities of the English, towards the 
west, Ethelingeye, or the Isle of Nobles, 
. surrounded on every side by marshes, 
and so inaccessible, that it can be ap- 
proached only in a boat. The island 
contains a great grove of alder-trees, 
wherein are stags, goats, and many ani- 
mals of that kind: it comprises scarcely 
two acres of solid ground. To this island 
came Alfred alone, for in his dejection 
he left behind him the few soldiers who 
accompanied him, that he might the 
better avoid the enemy; and perceiving 
there a cottage belonging to some un- 
known individual, he went up to it, and 
asked a lodging, which was granted him. 
For he remained there some days, a 
stranger and poor, doing what the pea- 
sant and his wife told him, and content 
with the merest necessaries. When asked 
who he was, or what business he had in 
so lonely a place, he replied that he was 
one of the King’s servants, who had been 
defeated with him in battle, and had 
escaped to this spot from the enemy who 
wore pursuing them. The herdsman, 
trusting to his words, took pity on him, 
and carefully supplied him with the 
necessaries of life. Now it happened 
that the herdsman went out one day, as 
usual, to drivo his pigs to the place 
where they fed, leaving the King at home 
with his wife. The good woman had 
placed some loaves by the fire under the 


ashes to bake, and whilst intent on other 
business, she saw the loaves burning, 
upon which she said indignantly to the 
King, ‘ Why don’t you move the loaves 
when you see them burning? You will 
be glad to eat them when they are hot. 
The King, with a downcast look, and 
stung by the woman’s reproaches, not 
only turned the loaves, but also gave 
them back to the woman well baked and 
without blemish.” 

The affairs of the kingdom seemed to 
be hopelessly dark, and no doubt Alfred 
was sorely tried and dispirited. The 
wonder has been expressed that with his 
elevated mind and taste for books, and 
the accomplishments of literature, he did 
not, as other princes had done, leave the 
country in the possession of the Danes 
and find in Rome a retreat from kingly 
cares; but a great and immortal work 
was before him, und in the midst of the 
dark forest, and through sorrowful and 
disappointing days he nursed his great 
soul, sitting alone and keeping silence 
and bearing with thoughtful patience 
the yoke. But he must also have kept 
himself in communication, not only with 
many of his great officers, but with 
bands of his army waiting his time. 
We know that Alfred was a poet; in his 
own day many of his songs were very 
popular, and were sung throughout the 
nation. He must also have been a min- 
strel and a master on the harp; and, in 
the character of a glee-man, or minstrel, 
he is said to have disguised himself, and 
to have sought out and entered the camp 
of the Danes for the purpose of watching 
their affairs. He took note of their 
carelessness, their wild wassails and in- 
temperance ; he was exceedingly popular 
with them, and they were quite lothe 
to permit him to depart. At last, how- 
ever, he escaped unrecognised, having 
in his visit learned lessons which he 
was not slow to apply efficiently in 
practice. These stories have been fami- 
liar to us from our earliest childhood. 
There is also another pleasing legend ot 
the appearance of St. Cuthbert, the great 
Saxon saint. The King, in his great 
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need, had gone to fish in a neighbouring 
stream, but had caught nothing. He 
was trying to comfort himself by reading 
the Psalms, when a poor man came to 
him, a beggar, asking for bread; the 
King divided with him his last loaf and 
shared with him his flask of ;wine, or 
more likely metheglin, or honey-drink. 
And the legend goes on to say how the 
beggar vanished, leaving the entire loaf 
of bread unbroken, the flask full of wine, 
while, presently after, a gronp of fisher- 
men came up with a rich haul of fish 
from the river. In the night St. Cuth- 
bert appeared to the Kingin a dream, tell- 
ing him that he had been the poor beggar, 
and promisinghim that he should speedily 
vanquish and overcome all his enemies. 
Such were the legends which surroun- 
ded the name of Alfred, and from them 
we may gather, without believing each 
particular, what notions the generations 
and people nearest to him had of him, 
and how it was he came to be called 
by an epithet which has clung to him 
ever since—the darling of the English 
people. This illustrates the sentiment 
we have already quoted from Sir James 
Macintosh, “ that the traditions concern- 
ing Alfred are rather supported than 
weakened by the fictions which surround 
his story.” The fact of the residence of 
Alfred in Somersetshire seems to have 
received strong confirmation from a re- 
markable circumstance. In 1693, Alfred’s 
jewel, as it is called, was found in Newton 
Park, in the lowlands of Somersetshire, 
near the river Parret, near to the spot 
where it is supposed the Isle of Athelney 
and the fortifications which Alfred erect- 
ed there were in former days situated ; 
it 18 now preserved in the Ashmolean 
Museum. It is said to be a beautiful 
piece of work, and bears the inscription 
in old Saxon, “ Alfred had me made.” 
Considering its age it is a rich piece of 
jewellery, and there can be little doubt 
that the King in the most sorrowful days 
of his life, lost, in his retreat, this token 
of his sovereignty, and that it remained 
hidden in the marshes until after so many 
centuries it was accidentally brought to 
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light, and is now once of our most precious 
heirlooms. 

About the 12th of May, 878, so far as 
chronicles can fix a date, Alfred left his 
island in the great wood, and rode to 
Egbertstone; here he was met by a 
number of his faithful nobles and people. 
He had probably been his own spy, had 
balay from place to place, and knew 

ow to call up his resources of strength ; 
the signal which was to gather all 
around him was to be given by a beacon 
lighted on the top of Stourton Hill, 
where Alfred’s Tower now stands. Swift 
and sharp he broke upon the Danish 
camp, and the Battle of Ethandeune, 
probably Edington, seven miles from 
Clay Hill, was fought. In three days 
from his leaving Athelney Alfred was 
master of all England south of the 
Thames. Guthrum, the Danish leader, 
sent suing humbly for any terms of 
poe and Alfred insisted that he and 

is chief men should all be baptized and 
retire to East Anglia, and live Christian 
lives; Alfred himself stood godfather to 
the Viking. And so the foundations of a 
new kingdom of England were laid, and 
Alfred was to be left in the undisturbed 
possession of the little realm he had won 
back to his sceptre. 


IV. 
ALFRED, SOVEREIGN AND LAWGIVER. 


Alfred found a comparatively lawless 
kingdom and: people. He framed a code 
of laws, very simple but probably suffi- 
cient—he founded it upon the Scriptures 
of the Old jand the New Testament; he 
prefaced this code by the Ten Command- 
ments, adding the words of our Lord: 
“ Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them;” and 
then he says: “ By this one command- 
ment man shall know whether he does 
right, and then he will require no other 
law book.” So much in general; but, 
when he comes to particular laws, he, 
for the most part, restores foundations 
and practices which, beneath the licen- 
tiousness of the times, had become obso- 
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lete. He never disturbed the original 
political foundations of his nation; but 
when all lay in ruins he laboured un- 
weariedly to re-establish, as far as 
ee the former state of things. It 
as been alleged against him that he 
ruled with considerable despotism, and 
that he curtailed many of the ancient 
liberties. Considering how solitary he 
was in his magistracy, and how rude the 
people had become, it is very probable 
this was the case. Thero is a story of 
his hanging a number of judges in one 
hank and this also is quite likely to have 
xen the case, without interfering at all 
with the high estimate we entertain 
of his humanity, his justice, or gencral 
excellence ; we know of occasions when 
he talked to his judges very sharply on 
account of their ignorance, telling them 
that they ought either to go to school 
and learn with little boys, or else lay 
down the office which they could not 
creditably and adequately fill. He seems 
to have drawn the reins of government 
tighter than before, and possibly man 
of the things he either did, or mated 
would seem, to our modern ideas, to be 
very unconstitutional. Dr. Pauli very 
truly says: “ What Alfred undertook 
was gently and effectively to change the 
whole existing relations of men and 
things, and thus to prepare the way to a 
far different but wiser and better policy 
than he inherited from his ancestors.” 
The age of local self-government had 
not set in. Local government ought to 
be synonymous with local virtue, other- 
wise it becomes local tyranny, local 
corruption, local iniquity. There was a 
good deal of the last when Alfred com- 
menced his reign; in the matter of 
Weregeld, for instance, or the right of 
men to settle the consequences and 
prices of crimes with each other. Alfred 
could not absolutely destroy this old 
usage ; but crime, which had been, until 
his day, regarded as against man, the 
legislation of Alfred taught was against 
thelaw, against the king, and against God. 
Then he sought, as he says, “through 
the faith in Christ, and out of that 


mercy which Christ had taught,” to 
restrain individual passion. And a re 
cent writer, Mr. Brace, in his Gesa 
Christi, in quoting from the laws of 
Alfred, says: “We find in them the 
words of human brotherhood, of piety, 
of the spirit of justice, and pity, and 
humanity;” and he continues to speak of 
Alfred as a great personality, the em- 
bodiment of the highest sympathy and 
the most disinterested virtue of mankind. 
Thus, in many of his enactments, and 
especially with reference to slavery, he 
was far before his age. 


V. 
ALFRED CREATES THE ENGLISH NAVY. 


Alfred was the father and founder of 
the English navy. So soon as he hail 
brought the Danes to some measure of ., 
subjection, and held them in check in 
England, he perceived that the only 
way effectually to resist their successive 
attempts at invasion, was to be ready to 
mect them on the water. Alfred had a 
good deal of mechanical skill, and anti- 
cipating Peter the Great in very recent 
times, he did not think it beneath his 
dignity at once to form shipyards, to gu 
down’ to ‘them, and even wield a car- 
penter’s tool. He earnestly bent his 
ambition to the creation of a national 
navy. He appears to have studied the 
structure of the Danish vessels for the 
purpose of improving the art of shij- 
building; as he constructed his vessels 
with a greater length of keel and height 
of board, and sought to combine with 
steadiness a greater degree of swiftness. 
He appears to have heard of, and to 
have imitated, the structure of the 
Roman galleys. Some of them carried as 
many as sixty oars or sweepers. They 
were built upon a plan of his own, and 
were peculiarly adapted for service in 
the waters over which they were to 
float. Before the close of his reign his 
flag waved over a hundred vessels of 
this description. It has been truly said, 
this was a royal fleet; it was the first 
England had ever known worthy of the 
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name. And thus the “meteor flag of 
England” was seen moving upon tho 
waters between our coast and the Conti- 
nent; the watchful cruisers were moving 
to and fro, and already the first indica- 
tions were given of that honour which 
has for ages been received by the English 
flag. 

ia not only so, Alfred must have had 
a prescient perception of the importance 
of navigation; he see ae ite adventurous 
men in the work of discovery. The 
name of one is familiar to us: 


“Othere, the old sea-captain, 
Who dwelt in Helgoland.” 


The purpose which Alfred had in view, 
was not merely to discover other coun- 
tries so as to augment ee wealth 
by the importation of goods, but also to 
study the manners and the customs of 
other le, to widen his own views, 
and to extend the knowledge of his time. 
He was desirous of knowing the length 
of the Continent, and Othere travelled 
towards the North Pole, from the Baltic 
to the North Cape, with this view. In 
his skiff he bad run along all the northern 
shore of Lapland, and ventured to the 
shores occupied by the wild men of Fin- 
land. Longfellow has very pleasantly 
woven into verse a conversation between 
Alfred and' the old navigator on his 
return, of which we have some account : 


“Hearty and hale was Othere, 

His cheek had the colour of oak; 
With a kind of laugh in his speech, 
Like the sea-tide on a beach, 

As unto the King he spoke. 


“And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 
Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 
Into the Arctic seas. 


“* To the west of mo was the ocean, 
To the right the desolate shore, 
But I did not slacken sail ` 
For the walrus or the whale, ; 
Till after three days more. 


“¢The days grew longer and longer, 
Till they became as one, | 
And southward through the haze 
I saw the sullen blaze 
Of the red midnight sun. 


“<: And then uprose before me, 
Upon the waters edge, ` 

The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape, 
Whose form is like a k A 


“The sea was rough and stormy. 
The tempest howled and: wailed, 
And the sea-fog like a ghost 
Haunted that dreary coast, 
But onward still I sailed. 


“s Four days I steered to eastward, 
Four days without a night; 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O King, 
With red and lurid light.’ 


“Here Alfred King of the Saxons 
Ceased writing for awhile ; 
And raised his eyes from his book, 
With a strange and puzzled look, 
And an incredulous smile.” 


The name of another of these naviga- 
tors is familiar to us—Wulstan. From 
these, and probably from many others 
whose names have passed into obscurity, 
the King obtained information which en- 
larged his own ideas, and which he 
conveyed as best he could to his people, 
to give to them a more extended and 
adequate knowledge of tho world in 
which they lived. Having heard also 
that upon the coasts of Malabar and 
Coromandel there were colonies of Chris- 
tians speaking the same language which 
Christ spoke when on earth, he persuaded 
his friend, Swithelm, Bishop of Sherburn, 
to undertake a mission to India, a voyage 
and journey so tremendous, as it seemed, 
that no Englishman had hitherto at- 
tempted it. The stout-hearted Bishop 
went and returned in safety, bringing 
with him presents of gems and spices. 
Thus was the name of England heard 
for the first time in that remote region 
where nine centuries after she was to be 
almost the sole and absolute mistress, 


VI. 


KING ALFRED AN AUTHOR, AND CREATOR 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


When this marvellous man had rescued 
his country, and even while giving sta- 
bility to its laws, he determined also 
upon giving to it a literature. This 
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seems perhaps the most difficult task of 
all, Alfred, although a prince, was quite 
what we mean by a self-made man; he 
had few, or rather no instructors to guide 
him, he educated himself. He set a high 
value on learning, and attempted to 
gather round him men of learning and 
attainments, and few such were to be 
found in England. In a very modest 
manner, in his introduction to St. 
Gregory's Pastorale, he says: “ Know- 
ledge had fallen into such total decay 
among the English that there were very 
few on the other side of the Humber who 
understood the common prayers so as to 
be able to tell their meaning in English, 
or who could have translated into that 
language a Latin passage, and I ween 
there were not many on this side of the 
Humber who could do it. Indeed there 
were so few such that I do not even re- 
collect one to the south of the Thames at 
the time I succeeded to the crown. God 
Almighty be thanked there are now some 
holding bishoprics capable of teaching ! ” 

Amidst his enormous crowd of regal 
cares he found time to be an author and 
editor himself. He attempted to form a 
kind of family hbrary by translating 
small but good books from the Latin. 
In the works he selected for translation, 
he at once showed the liberality and 
freedom and independence of his mind, 
and how independent he was of ecclesi- 
astical prescription. He very likely felt, 
but with all the modesty which was 
inherent in his character, that his clergy 
could not teach him; and, in order that 
they might teach their people, he must 
provide the means of teaching them. 
To this end he multiplied copies of 
Gregory’s Pastorale. He translated Beo- 
thius’ Consolations of Philosophy. This 
book receives the commendations of 
Henry Hallam, who speaks of its author 
as the last of the classic writers. The 
“ Consolations” is not a Christian book, 
though tinged with Christian thoughts 
and phrases. Itisa learned book, partly 
in prose and partly in verse. Alfred so 
recast it as to make it at once Chris- 
tian and popular. Then he translated 


the History of Orosius, his History of 
the World, himself inserting a sketch of 
the Geography of Germany and of the 
discoveries made by two mariners under 
his auspices along the coast of the 
Baltic and the North Sea, to whom 
we have already referred. Then he 
multiplied copies of Bede’s History of the 
English, in five books. Under his super- 
intendence, Bishop Ælfric, reputed to 
be the first philologist of his day, trans- 
lated the Pentateuch and other portions 
of the Scripture, as he was distinctly 
desirous that the common people should 
be able to read the Scriptures in a lan- 
guage they could understand; and in 
his Preface he answers the objections 
which even then were urged, chiefiy by 
the clergy, against the practice. He 
himself translated the Psalms of David, 
and he was the author of a great many 
original pieces all in the plain-spoken 
language of the people. He wrote 
book against unjust judges, another on 
the various fortunes of kings, another a 
manual of meditations. He collected a 
book of proverbs, and also another ot 
parables and jokes; and, indeed, in the 
various literary works to which he sei 
his hand, hoe appears to have providel 
for the edification of the clergy, for the 
instruction and intelligence of the more 
thoughtful of his people, and even for 
the amusement and rational delight ot 
those who could not ascend to more 
thoughtful pursuits. 

He himself seems to have kept a kin! 
of Index of things which struck him 
in reading, and there is a very pretty 
anecdote told by Bishop Asser how once, 
when sitting with the King, the Bishop 
read to him a passage which impressul 
him much. The King requested him to 
put it down in a note-book which he 
produced, but they found it was full— 
thore was not a blank place left; so tke 
King called for another sheet of parch- 
ment, and, folding it into fours, made 
another little book to receive the notes 
of his reading, his poems, and transla- 
tions. Hence probably came abont the 
report that the King translated the 
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whole Bible into Anglo-Saxon; but this 
is a statement which has received no 
confirmation. It is probable that ho 
translated the greater part of the New 
Testament, and that he compiled a hand- 
book or manual of texts from the Old, 
and this very likely was the collection to 
which Asser refers. His mind was in- 
cessantly active, nor are we probably 
acyuainted with the many books he com- 
piled for himself for his own convenience 
and recreation. In the Life of King 
Alfred, by Dr. Giles, we read: “ There 
is an Anglo-Saxon manuscript in the 
Cottonian Library, containing some 
flowers or extracts out of St. Augustine’s 
soliloquies. At the end of these flowers 
is a sentence left imperfect by the abrupt 
termination of the manuscript: ‘ Here 
end the sayings that King Alfred select- 
ed from these books that we call an 
Here then was a royal author. The 
world has had other instances of kings 
who have been great generals and great 
magistrates, but no other of a sove- 
reign who voluntarily added to his con- 
quests on the field, and his cares in the 
cabinet, the task of personally forming 
the literature, and building up the 
intelligence of his people. Well says 
Edmund Burke, “ One cannot help being 
amazed that a prince who lived in such 
turbulent times, who commanded per- 
sonally in fifty-four pitched battles, who 
had so disordered a province to regulate, 
who was not only a legislator but a 
Judge, and who was continually super- 
intending his armies, his navies, the 
traflic of his kingdom, his revenues, and 
the conduct of all his officers, could have 
bestowed so much of his time on religious 
exercises and speculative knowledge ; but 
the exertion of all his faculties and 
virtues seem to have given mutual 
strength to all of them.” 


VII. 
KING ALFRED A POET AND PSALMIST. 


It may have occurred to tho reader 
that Alfred was a kind of King David 
among our English sovereigns. If they 


were alike during their period of exile 
when David was in tho wilderness of 
Ziph, and Alfred in the wilds of Somer- 
setshire, alike when they emerged from 
obscurity and triumphed gloriously over 
their enemies, and alike in successfully 
welding a divided nation into unity ; they 
were also alike in that they were both 
poets; and we read of the harp of Alfred 
as well as the harp of David. Alfred was 
a homely poet; writers before him had 
usually written and taught in Latin. 
Alfred’s poems were written in the homely 
Saxon tongue, because it appears to have 
better pleased the noble-minded King to 
desire to instruct and to elevate tho 
minds of his humblest subjects through 
the medium of their own language. 

His poems range over a variety 
of subjects, and they do certainly all 
express the movements of a thoughtful, 
sensitive, and piousmind. It is probable 
that he often takes hints for his verse 
from his favourite Boethius. There can 
be no doubt Alfred felt what other great 
reformers have felt— Luther, for instance, 
—that hymn and song are the most sure, 
ready, and natural means of reaching the 
heart of the people. He desired to teach 
his ignorant people all that he himself 
had learned. His poems were likely 
enough soon sung from village to village 
by the welcome wandering minstrels. 
Most of them are of a lyrical character 
and breathe a lofty spirit. 

We give one on 


TRUE GREATNESS. 


It is taken from the translations con- 
tained in the Jubilee edition of The 
Whole Works of King Alfred the Great, 
published by the Alfred Committee at 
Oxford and Cambridge in the year 1852: 
from which source all of the following 
extracts are derived : 

“ All men and all women on carth 

Had first their beginning the same, 


Into this world of their birth 
All of one couple they came. 


“ Alike are the great and the small, 
No wonder that this should be thus; 
For God is the Father of all, 
The Lord and the Maker of us. 
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“He giveth the light to the sun 
To the moon and the stars as they stand; 
The soul and the flesh He made one, 
When first He made man in the land. 


“Well-born alike ure all folk 
Whom He hath made under the sky; 
Why then on others a yoke 
Now will ye be lifting on high? 


“And why be so causelessly proud, 
As thus we find none are ill-born ? 
Or why, for your rank, from the crowd 
Raise yourselves up in such scorn ? 


“In the mind of a man, not his make, 
In the earth-dweller’s heart, not his rank, 
Is the nobleness whereof I speak, 
The true and the free and the frank. 


“But he that to sin was in thrall, 
Il} doing wherever he can, 
Hath left the first life-spring of all, 
His God and his rank as a man: 


“And so the Almighty down-hurl'd 
The noble disgraced by his sin, 
Thenceforth to be mean in the world, 
And never more glory to win.” 


Thus he tells us— 


S WHERE TO Fino Trte Joys. 


“Oh! it is a fault of weight, 
Let him think it out who will, 
And a danger passing great 
Which can thus allure to ill 
Cureworn men from the right way, 
Swiftly ever led astray. 


“Will ye seek withia the wood 
Red gold on the green trees tall ? 
None, I wit, is wise that could, 
For it grows not there at all: 
Neither in wine gardens green 
Seck they gems of glittering sheen. 


“Would ye on some hilltop set, 
When ye list to catch a trout, 
Or a carp, your fishing net? 
Men, methinks, have long found out 
That it would be foolish fare, 
For they know they are not there. 


“In the salt sea can ye find, 
When ye list to start and hunt 
With your hounds, the hart or hind? 
It will sooner be your wont 
In the woods to look, I wot, 
Than in seas where they are not. 


“Is it wonderful to know 
That for crystals red or white 
One must to the sea-beach go, 
Or for other colours bright, 
Seeking by the riverside 
Or the shore at ebb of tide? 


“ Likewise we are well aware 
Where to look for river fish, 
And all other worldly ware 
Where to seek them when they wish; 
Wisely careful men will know 
Year by year to find them so. 


“But of all things ’tis most sad 
That so foolish are so blind, 
So besotted and so mad 
That they cannot surely find 
Where true good is ever nigh 
And true pleasures hidden lie. 


“Therefore never is their strife 
After those true joys to spur; 
In this lean and little life 
They half witted deeply err, 
Secking here their bliss to gain, 
That ia, God Himself, in vain. 
“Ah! I know not in my thought 
How enough to blame their sin, 
Nor so clearly as I ought 
Can I show their fault within; 
For more bad and vain are they 
And more sad than I can say. 


“ All their hope is to acquire 
Worskip, goods, and worldly weal; 
When they have their mind’s desire 
Then such witless joys they feel, 
That in folly they believe 
Those true joys they then receive.” 


Thus he sings of the uses of adversity: 


“None would think the daylight dear 
If dim night they did not fear; 
So, to every one of us, 
On the broad earth dwelling thus, 
Joy more joyous still is seen 
After troubles once have been. 


“Also, thine own mind to please, 
Thou shalt gain the greater case, 
And shalt go where true joys grow 
If all false joys thou forego, 

As ill weeds are pull'd with toil 
By the landchurl from the soil. 


“ And hereafter, thee I tell, 
True joys there await thee well; 
Aye and here, if these be first, 
Thou for nought beside wilt thirst, 
But all else shall fail to please 
If thou truly knowest these.” 


We take the following lines, whica 
doubtless echo the King’s own words, frou 
the metrical fragment : 


“Kina ALFRED’8 PARLIAMENT AT SHIFFOSD. 


“ Wise the sayings Alfred said, 
Christ the Lord I bid thee dread; 
Meekly, O mine own dear friend, 
Love and like Him without end; 
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He is Lord of life and love, 
Blest all other bliss above, 

He is man, our Father true, 

And a meek mild Master too, 
Yea, our brother; yea, our King ; 
Wise and rich in everything, 

So that nought of His good will 
Shall be aught but pleasure still 
To the man who Him with fear 
In the world doth worship here.” 


The words of the dying King to his 
son and successor, Edward the Elder, 
with which the piece closes, are very 
touching : 

“Thus quoth Alfred, ‘ My dear son, come near, 
Sit thou beside, and I will teach thee here. 
I feel mine hour is well-nigh come, my son; 
My face is white; my days are almost done; 
Soon must we part; I to another throne, 
And thou in all my state shalt stand alone; 
I pray thee,—for mine own dear child thou art,— 
Lord of this people play their father’s part. 
Be thou the orphan’s sire, the widow’s friend, 
Comfort the poor man and the weak defend, 
With all thy might 
Succour the right, 

And be strong 

' Against the wrong: 

And thou, my son, in law thyself restrain, 
So God shall be thy guide and glorious gain; 
Call thou for help on Him in every need. 
And Ho shall give thee greatly to succeed? ” 


It is a wonder that, amidst the multi- 
tude of his cares, he should have found 
time for literary employment at all, and 
it is probable that, as we know some of 
David's most excellent psalms were writ- 
ten amidst his troubles in the wilderness 
and the cave, so these of Alfred, which 
form in their number a very fair volume, 
were snatches of meditation in the woods 
and cottages of Athelney. 


VIII. 
SOME OF KING ALFRED'S WITTY INVENTIONS. 


A man who accomplished so much 
must naturally have been a great econo- 
mist of time. He appears to have been 
very steady and persevering in his 
habits; he gave eight hours of each 
day to sleep, meals, and exercises; eight 
hours to affairs connected with govern- 
ment; and eight hours to study and de- 
votion. But he found many hindrances 
and inconveniences, and this brought 


out his inventive talent. Clocks, clep- 
sydras, and other instruments for mea- 
suring time were then unknown in Eng- 
land; if the sun-dial had found its way 
to our island, as it most likely had ages 
before, yet it was unservicable on certain 
days, and the sky and planets, however 
regular and orderly themselves, were not. 
sufficient indicators of time. Alfred 
therefore obtained a constant supply of 
wax in certain regular quantities to 
weigh down seventy-two pence in the 
scale; from this quantity he caused six 
candles to be made, each of equal weight, 
twelve inches long; these six candles 
burnt for twenty-four hours day and 
night. But then came another difficulty : 
the winds were boisterous; houses, al- 
though they might be palaces, with their 
doors, were full of crevices, through 
which the winds made their way, some- 
times extinguishing the light, leaving 
the King in darkness, or causing it to 
burn down quicker than usual ; so Alfred 
was the inventor of that primitive utensil 
the horn lanthorn, a means of light which 
has been displaced by more modern con- 
veniences, and is now very seldom seen 
excepting in some stable-yard, or out-of- 
the-way country inn. Alfred discovered 
that white horn could be made trans- 
parent, so, with that material, he kept 
his candles from wasting and flaring, and 
was thus enabled to compute his time, 
which was to him so precious. “And 
therefore,” says one of Alfred’s recent 
enthusiastic biographers, “let none say 
we ever look upon an ostler’s horn lan- 
thorn, however poor and battered it may 
be, and however dim the light that shines 
Maen it, without thinking of Alfred the 
reat,” 


IX. 


KING ALFRED A PROTESTANT BEFORE 
PROTESTANTISM. 


Alfred does not appear to have found 
favour with the Church of Rome; his 
life, his works, his childlike and serious 
reverence for the institutes of Christi- 
anity, and for the Scriptures both of the 
Old and New Testament, all appear side 
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by side with the most perfect freedom 
from all superstitious reverence for the 
Church, or for the priesthood of the 
Church; he looks more like a Protestant 
than any prince of ante-Protestant times 
with whom we are acquainted. He 
appears to have been on good terms with 
the priesthood, but he permitted no un- 
due interference even with the more 
secular affairs of the Church itself, and 
he permitted none with the affairs of 
State. Amongst his friends we only find 
one identified as a pricst—Bishop Asser ; 
and no doubt while the King would 
listen with great respect to the wisdom, 
the advice and opinions of his friend, 
their relations were chiefly literary, or 
of the personally religious order. 

We have seen that the true interests 
of the Church were the subject of his 
most sedulous attention. Wherever 
he carried his conquests he founded 
churches and schools; but he de- 
inanded for the churches conscientious 
priests, for the schools able masters, and 
ke demanded that all the books employed 
should be in the language spoken by 
the people. In most of the places he 
found that the people had relapsed 
almost into heathenism, and therefore 
he never rebuilt a town without furnish- 
ing it with a good capacious school. 
The condition of the people need not 
surprise us when we remember what 
iad been the condition of the country 
under his predecessors, and how un- 
equal those predecessors were, and how 
indifferent to the greater claims of the 
ignorant and depressed people. The 
demands of home probably presented 
stronger claims to his mind than the 
greed of Romish shrines, which had 
received such gracious consideration 
from his father; in fact, we perceive 
that much of his conduct would not be 
likely to find favour at the Roman Court. 
“He walked,” says Sir John Spelman, 
“with too much knowledge and under- 
standing to be so easily led as his father 
was; he neither understood nor accepted 
the inferences which were built upon 
the idea of the authority of the Pope.” 


He exercised absolute authority, without 
referring himself to papal advice. 

Then as to the diffusion of iearn- 
ing, Alfred’s idea differed from that of 
the papacy; in the books of which he 
authorized the dissemination you do not 
find any which gave currency to the 
legends and superstitions of the Church; 
then his doctrine that the common 
people had a right to read the Scriptures, 
or to hear them in their own language 
—these were all matters upon which, 
while he never came to an open rupture 
with Rome, he differed from its policy and 
practice. His dissemination of know- 
ledge, therefore, would bo treated with 
coldness, and if not receiving the cen- 
sure, would certainly not receive the 
approbation, of the sovereign pontiff. 
Hence, this great Christian prince was 
never canonized; after his death, his 
memory was passed over without receiv- 
ing the honours of a saint, a designation 
so freely conferred upon princes his in- 
feriors, and almost imbecile in compan- 
son, but who, although governing the 
country to its undoing, had the virtue of 
referring themselves in everything to the 
crafty wisdom of “ Rome.” 


X. 


THE STATE OF EUROPE IN THE TIME OF 
ALFRED. 


England in those days was working 
her own way to her great future, and 
had very little intercourse with, or 
knowledge of other nations. Rome was 
the capital of Christendom, and under 
Leo IV. and Benedict IV. was commen- 
cing her-long career of ambitious splen- 
dour. France was a distracted and di- 
vided country beneath the weak and 
pusillanimous successors of Charlemagne, 
the great prince who belonged to the 
age immediately preceding the birth of 
Alfred. Paris, like London, was in ex- 
istence before this time, but London 
had really been destroyed by the Danes, 
and was rebuilt by Alfred. Paris was 
then called Lutetia, and ever in that 
ace we hear it spoken of as a “noble 
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capital resplendent with glory, the trea- 
sury of kings, and the gate of nations.” 
But while Alfred was restoring his capi- 
tal of London, Paris was ravaged by Me 
Northmen, and the same ruthless rovers 
with whom Alfred was constantly in con- 
flict were disturbing the peace of France, 
governed by Louis le Debonaire and 
Charles le Gros. 

The peninsula of Spain was passing 
through the most interesting and ro-- 
mantic period of its history, its Mosarabin 
period, founded by Abdal Rahman, the 
contemporary of Charlemagne and Ha- 
roun Alrashid. Probably, at this time, 
Spain was the most brilliant country in 
Europe; art was rearing the magnifi- 
cent triumphs of Granada, Seville, and 
Cordova—but the nation seemed to be 
apart from the system of Europe, and 
was unmoved by the convulsions which 
were shaking the continent at its centre. 

There were no relations which brought 
our country during the life of Alfred 
into connection with Europe; we were 
perhaps too obscure and insignificant to 
excite any regard. We do not seem to 
have been affected by the great contro- 
versies which were shaking the Church, 
for even then the nature and manner 
of the Divine or Real Presence in the 
Eucharist were a subject of great strife. 
Gotteschalk, a German monk, had raised 
a tempest by some questions concerning 
the Divine prescience, and the freedom 
of the human will, which introduces to 
us Jobn Scot, or John Erigena, one of the 
creat schoolmen of the age, whom Alfred 
was led by a strong desire to make his 
acquaintance to invite to our shores. 
The Greek emperors and empire had 
ceased to be a European power ; but in 
Italy—among the young republics— 
Venice especially, seated on the lagoons 
of the Adriatic, was growing in that 
commercial importance and renown 
which, by-and-by, surrounded her with 
such a marvellous splendour. Germany, 
while ostensibly welded into an empire 
under Charlemagne, was an aggregation 
of little states perpetually in conflict 
with each other, ora reservoir of disturb- 


ing races agitating all accessible parts 
of Europo. Such was Europe, seething 
with elements, waiting for the time to 
come when they should be organized, and 
development be given to the powers of 
industry and political activity, so that 
they might serve the cause of the pro- 
gress of man and the civilization of the 
race. The ninth century is a most in- 
teresting epoch in European history. It 
is very noticcable that it commenced 
with the great reign of Charlemagne and 
closed with the more glorious reign of 
Alfred, the patriot and the sage, with- 
out doubt the most illustrious, the most 
pure and intelligent of all the mediæval 


princes. 
XI. 


KING ALFRED A SAINTLY SUFFERER. 


The astonishment we fecl at the great 
and manifold works to which Alfred de- 
voted himself, is greatly increased when 
we remember that during his whole life 
he was a sufferer from some mysterious 
but incurable disease; we say his whole 
life—certainly the whole of his more 
active life, from about seventeen years of 
age. He had to perform the tasks which 
Providence assigned him beneath the 
pressure, or beneath the constant appre- 
hension of bodily infirmity. It is certain 
that he suffered acutely from some disease, 
“a thorn in the flesh, a messenger from 
Satan to buffet him.” It 1s unfortunate 
for Alfred that his biographers and 
chroniclers were monks, fond of falling 
back upon the miraculous, or bringing 
their monastic ideas to bear upon the 
solution of the circumstances of his life ; 
what we know, however, of this subjec- 
tion to suffering does bring out and place 
his character in a very beautiful light 
for its devoutness. We read that he was 
but a youth, when strong and vehement 
passions began to assert themselves in 
him, and thoughts and inclinations from 
which his higher self recoiled, and with 
which he heroically struggled; and, dì- 
vesting the story of the air of miracle 
which the monks have thrown round it, 
there is no more beautiful instance in 
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history of a young boy’s efforts at self- 
mastery than what he is said to have 
done to obtain a conquest over self. In 
the dead of night he would leave his bed 
and creep away in the dark to the cold 
and lonely chapel, and there, kneeling 
in devotion, pray that God would send 
to him some disease which would cure 
him. The prayer was strangely answered 
—a disease fell upon him. What it was 
we do not know, further than that it was 
intermittent, that its paroxysms were 
agonizing, and that for some time his life 
was despaired of ; he believed that it was 
sent to him because he had asked for it, 
but he often doubted if he had done right 
in the asking. The story says that, when 
he was about nineteen, with a hunting 
party in Cornwall, he was near the well 
of St. Gueryr, which had the reputation 
of possessing medicinal properties, and 
where, in consequence, a small chapel had 
been erected; he dismounted from his 
horse, and, going into the chapel, he 
pave: that God would take pity upon 

im, and exchange the disease which He 
had given him for some other which he 
could more easily bear, and which would 
not disable him from doing his duty as a 
prince. And the petition, it is said, was 
again answered ; his more acute sufferings 
ceased, but ever after throughout his life 
he was subject to epileptic fits. It may 
be said that all this may easily be ex- 
plained by natural causes, or others may 
choose to ally the story with miracle and 
the supernatural ; but what is really in- 
teresting js the deep and earnest faith in 
the character of the boy. Such conduct 


will seem to many in our age superstitious 
—superstitious is an adjective very easily 
employed,—but the story really reveals 
strength of character as well as faith ina 
living and personal God, in whom Alfred 
believed that he “ lived and moved and 
had his being.” And great sufferer as 
he was, it is probable that this circun- 
stance of his early life tended rather to 
strengthen him in the work of his kingly 
mission, by deepening those feelings of 
sincere piety for which his wholo life was 
so remarkable. 


XII. 
THE DEATH OF KING ALFRED, 


At last this chequered but noble and 
eminently consistent life came to a close. 
He died on the 28th October, 901, at the 
early age of fifty-threo years and six 
months; he was buried in the church 
which he had founded in Winchester, 
which had risen at that time to be the 
chief city in the kingdom. We have not 
mentioned that he was married in 868, 
in his twentieth year, to Elswitha, the 
daughter of Ethelred, Earl of Gaini, or 
Gainsborough; she was of the royal 
family of Mercia, and, from all that we 
know of her, was worthy of her hus- 
band. She shared with him bis sorrows 
and adversities, his royalty and hr 
triumphs, and she survived him, and 
died, the widow of Alfred, in 905, whose 
love to the God-fearing and faithful 
queen was shown not only by his attach- 
ment through life, but by the rich pro- 
vision he made for her in his will. 
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I. 
EARLY YEARS AND CONVERSION. 


AT Malden, Massachusetts, one of the 
picturesque suburbs of Boston, there 
stands an old wooden house embosomed 
among the trees, which is still pointed 
out as the birth-place of Adoniram Jud- 
son. His father, who also bore the quaint 
scriptural name of Adoniram, was a 
Congregational minister. Soon after his 
marriage he settled in Malden, and here, 
on the 9th of August, 1788, his eldest son, 
Adoniram, was born and lived until he 
was four years and a half old. The family 
then removed to Wenham, where they 
remained until he was twelve years old ; 
after that they removed again to Brain- 
tree, remaining two years; and at last, 
when Adoniram was fourteen years old, 
they took up their abode permanently in 
the old historic town of Plymouth. As 
a child he was very precocious, learning 
to read when he was only three years of 
age. His sister tells us that at the age 
of four he used to collect the children 
of the neighbourhood round him, and, 
mounting a chair, go through the form 
of a public servico in a very earnest 
manner. Tho hymn which he used al- 
ways to give out on these occasions 
begins with the words, “Gro preach my 
Gospel, saith the Lord.” When he went 
to the Grammar-school he showed much 
fondness for languages, and became spe- 
cially proficient in Greek. His school- 
fellows gave him the nickname Virgil, 
or “Old Virgil dug up.” His reading 
Was very extensive even before he was 
twelve years old. fearing some conver- 
sation one day about a new exposition of 
the Book of Revelation that had appeared, 
he felt that he must have this exposition; 
for he was very fond of tho Book of 
Revelation, and had read everything on 


it contained in his father’s library. Over- 
coming the bashfulness which he felt, 
Adoniram went to a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood who had it, and asked for 
the loan of the exposition which excited 
his curiosity. He was refused. Hisfather, 
to whom he made known his disappoint- 
ment, showed much sympathy with him. 
“Not lend to you!” he exclaimed indig- 
nantly ; “ I wish he understood it half as 
well! You shall have books, Adoniram, 
just as many as you can read, and PI go 
inyself to Boston for them.” He went, 
but did not bring the book on Revelation. 
It was not deemed suitable for Adoniram. 
His father.stimulated his ambition to the 
utmost. He seems carly to have formed 
the hope that his son would become a 
grcat man, and took no pains to conceal 
this expectation; so that even in child- 
hood Adoniram’s heart came to be full 
of worldly ambition, which in subse- 
quent years had to be nailed to the cross. 
In 1804, he entered Providence College, 
afterwards called Brown University, one 
year in advance; and in 1807, was gradu- 
ated valedictorian of his class, at the age 
of nineteen. During his college course 
he was a hard student, very ambitious 
to excel, arid extremely circumspect in 
his behaviour. In the autumn of 1807, 
young Judson opened a private academy 
in Plymouth, which he taught for nearly 
a year. During this time he published 
two text-books—the Elements of English 
Grammar, and the Young Lady's Anth- 
metic, 

But the most important event of this 
period of his life was his conversivn. 
From his earliest years he had breathed 
a thoroughly Christian atmosphere, but 
during his college course he began tv 
cherish sceptical views. At that tame 
French infidelity was sweeping over the 
land like a flood, and young Judson did 
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not escape the contamination. Imme- 
diately on closing his school at Plymouth, 
and during a tour through the Northern 
States, a deep Impression was made upon 
his mind by the sudden death of an 
intimate friend and classmate in college, 
who like himself had become imbued 
with the scepticism of the day. This 
incident occurred in a lonely country 
inn, where, quite unknown to each other, 
they happened to be spending the night 
in adjoining rooms. The landlord had 
apologised to Judson for putting him 
into a room next to one occupied by a 
sick young man, who was likely to die. 
Judson expressed his sorrow for the 
young man, but said it made no difference 
to him. He was haunted, however, by 
the question, If he himself wero in a 
similar position, was he ready to dio? 
Then he began to think about the state 
of the invalid. Was he a Christian, 
or, like himself, a Freethinker? Next 
moming, on inquiry, he heard that he 
was dead. He learned, moreover, who 
he was. Tho announcement completely 
stunned Judson. It put an end to his 
pleasure trip, and seemed to have changed 
bin at once into an earnest searcher 
after truth. Ho returned home. His 
arrival was quite unexpected, but very 
welcome. His parents rejoiced greatly 
when they heard that he was now an 
anxious secker for salvation. While in 
this state several ministers met him on 
different occasions, and had conversations 
with him in regard to his spiritual 
condition. They invited him to be- 
come a student at a Theological Collego 
with which they were connected, be- 
lieving that he might thus be helped 
eut of his difficulties. In this way 
le was led to enter the Seminary at 
Andover one year in advance. As ho 
was neither a professor of religion, nor 
a candidate for the ministry, he was 
anly admitted by special favour; but 
on the 2nd of December, 1808, he mado 
a solemn dedication of himself to God, 
and about five months afterwards became 
a member of the third Congregational 
church in Plymouth. 


II. 
CONSECRATION TO MISSIONARY LIFE. 


Conversion involved in itself for Judson 
a consecration of himself to the minis- 
try, and at the same time he began to 
ponder the subject of foreign missions. 
With the last year of his theological 
course still before him, there fell into his 
hands a sermon, entitled, “‘The Star in 
the East,” preached in one of the parish 
churches of Bristol, England, by Dr. Clau- 
dius Buchanan, who had for many years 
been a chaplain to the British East India 
Company. The leading thought of the 
sermon was the evidence of the Divine 
power of the Christian religion in the 
East. Dr. Buchanan described the pro- 
gress of the Gospel in India, and espe- 
cially the labours of the venerable German 
missionary Schwartz. This sermon fell 
into Judson’s soul like a spark into tin- 
der. Six months elapsed from the time 
of his reading Buchanan’s “Star in the 
East ” before he made the final resolve to 
become a missionary to the heathen. It 
was in February, 1810, that he and 
several other young men formally con- 
secrated themselves to this work. 

In becoming a missionary, young 
Judson turned his back upon the most 
flattering prospects at home. He had 
been appointed to and declined a tutor- 
ship in Brown University, and Dr. Griffin 
had proposed him as his colleague in the 
largest church in Boston. “And you 
will be so near home,” his mother said. 
“No,” was his reply, “ I shall never live 
in Boston; I have tarther than that to 
go.” The ambitious hopes of his father 
were overthrown, and his mother and 
sister mourned him with tears of regret. 

Young Judson fully appreciated tho 
dangers and hardships of missionary life, 
and understood and accepted the priva- 
tions and sufferings that awaited him. 
There was at this time no Foreign 
Missionary Society in America, to which 
he could offer himself, and which would 
ensure his support in the foreign field. 
He therefore, together with his missionary 
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associates, made known their wishes to 
their teachers in the Theological Semi- 
nary, and to several influential ministers 
in the vicinity. These wise and cautious 
men advised the students to submit 
their case to the General Association, a 
body representing all the Congregational 
churches in the state of Massachusetts; 
which was done accordingly, on June 
27th, 1810. In this way tho American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, a society known and justly 
revered at the present day as the mother 
of American foreign missionary societies, 
was organized. It was thought best by 
this body to send Mr. Judson to England, 
to ascertain whether in their feeble begin- 
ning they might depend for aid and co- 
operation on their brethren of the London 
Missionary Society. He embarked for 
England January 11th, 1811, on the Eng- 
lish ship Pocket. She was captured on 
the way by a French privateer, and so 
he was subjected to imprisonment and 
compulsory detention in France. He 
arrived in London on the 6th of May, 
and was courteously received by the 
English directors ; but a joint conduct of 
missions not seeming to them practicable, 
he returned to America, and arrived in 
New York on the 17th of August. 

Soon after his return, Mr. Judson was 
appointed to labour as a missionary in 
Asia, either in the Burman empire,— 
which has acquired fresh interest in 
the oyes of Englishmen by the recent 
acquisition which has taken place,— 
Surat, Prince of Wales Island, or else- 
where, as Providence should seem to 
open the most favourable door. But he 
was not to go alone, for he was already 
betrothed to Miss Ann Hasseltine, whose 
zeal in the cause of missions, and whose 
sublime heroism, have made her one of 
the most remarkable women of her age. 
She was born at Bradford, Massachusetts, 
December 22nd, 1789, and was about a 
year younger than Mr. Judson. At the 
age of sixteen she received her first deep 
religious impressions. After a struggle 
of several months, she consecrated herself 
to the Christian life, and threw herself 


with all her native ardour into its 
labours and joys. Her decision to be- 
come a foreign missionary was the more 
remarkable, that as yet no woman had 
ever left America for that purpose. 
Public sentiment was against it. On 
the 3rd of February, 1812, Mr. Judson 
took final leave of his parents at Ply- 
mouth; on the 5th, he was married to 
Ann Hasseltine at Bradford; on the 6th, 
he received ordination at Salem; and on 
the 19th, he embarked with his young 
wife on the brig Caravan, bound for 
Calcutta. | 
IJI. 


VOYAGE TO BURMAH. 


After the shores of America had faded 
from their eyes, almost four months 
elapsed before Mr. and Mrs. Judson 
caught sight of land. While taking 
this long voyage to India, they adopted 
the views of the Baptists, and upon 
their arrival formally joined that deno- 
mination. This step necessarily caused 
them to be separated from all their 
missionary associates, and from the so> 
ciety that sent them out. But this 
separation was only the beginning of 
their troubles. India was ruled by 
the East India Company, which was 
opposed to the introduction of mission- 
aries, particularly of Americans; England 
and America not being at that time 
on friendly terms. It was feared the 
natives would rise against the whole 
English race, and a war ensue, rendere:| 
the more intense by the spirit of religious 
fanaticism. Mr. and Mis. Judson were, 
therefore, peremptorily ordered to re- 
turn to America. They begged leave to 
settle in some other part of India, but 
were refused. They then asked leave t^ 
repair to Mauritius. Permission was 
granted; but no ship was ready to sail 
bound for that port, and they wer 
compelled to wait two months. At the 
end of that time they were ordered on 
board one of the Company’s vessels bound 
for England, but a vessel being just 
about to sail for Mauritius, they appealed 
to the Governor for a passport. This 
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was refused. The captain, however, 
cod-naturedly agreed to take them 
without a passport, and they embarked 
under cover of the night. But while 
siling down the Hooghly river to the sea, 
they were overtaken by a Government 
despatch and forbidden to go farther. 
They were put ashore on the bank of the 
river, and took shelter in a little tavern. 
After three or four days, some unknown 
benefactor procured them the much- 
desired passport to sail on the Creole, 
which they were fortunate enough to 
overtake anchored at Sangur, seventy 
miles below. After a voyage of six 
weeks, they arrived at Port Louis, in the 
Isle of France, January 17th, 1813. 

The Isle of France, the scene of St. 
Pierre’s pathetic tales of Paul and Vir- 
vinia, was to our missionaries also, who 
tok refuge here, a place of sorrow, 
Here they learned of a death which 
rivals in pathos the fate of Virginia. 
Mrs. Harriet Newell, the first American 
luartyr to foreign missions, one of their 
missionary associates, who had sailed in 
the same ship with them from America, 
and who had preceded them to this place, 
having barely survived the tempestuous 
vovage from Calcutta, had just been laid 
to rest in the heathy ground of Mauritius. 
She was one who, “ for the love of Christ 
and immortal souls, left the bosom of her 
friends and found an early grave in a 
laud of strangers.” 

During the four months which Mr. 
and Mrs. Judson were obliged to spend 
in the Isle of France, their time was 
spent in self-sacrificing labours among 
the English soldiers that formed the 
zarrison of the island; but they longed 
to reach their final destination, and do- 
cided to make another attempt to land on 
the coast of India. On the 7th of May, 
they embarked for Madras, intending to 
establish a mission on Prince of Wales 
Island, lying in the Straits of Malacca. 
(m the 4th of June, they arrived at 
Madras, whero they were once more 
under the jurisdiction of the East India 
Company. There was no vessel in the 


harbour bound for Prince of Wales Island, 


and the only vessel about to sail in 
that direction was bound for Rangoon, 
Burmah. Their arrival was promptly 
reported to the Governor-General, and 
they feared they would be immediately 
transported to England. ‘They dreaded 
to pass from the protection of the British 
flag into the power of the Burman despot, 
whose tender mercies were cruel; but 
their only alternative was between Ran- 
goon and their own dear native land, 
and they chose the former. On June 
22nd, they went on board the crazy old 
vessel Georgiana, and after a stormy 
and perilous voyage they reached Ran- 
goon. Mrs. Judson was dangerously ill, 
and was obliged to be carried on shore. 

Althongh Mr. Judson’s change of de- 
nominational connection did not meet 
with universal approval at the time, yet 
good and wise men of all religious bodies, 
viewing his conduct from the standpoint 
of the present, are agreed that it was over- 
ruled for good to the Christian world at 
large. It occasioned the formation of 
another missionary society. When the 
tidings reached America, the Baptists 
throughout the whole land were aroused 
to action, and immediately organized 
themselves into what is now known as 
the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
whose receipts for 1884 were about threo 
hundred thousand dollars. Thus there 
came to be two great American benevolent 
forces at work where before there was 
only one. What a history-making epoch 
that was! The action of those conse- 
crated students at Andover led to the for- 
mation of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, and of the 
American Baptist Missionary Union; the 
one the organ of the Congregationalists, 
the other of the Baptists, of America. 
A watershed was upheaved from which 
two beneficent and ever-widening streams 
flowed forth for the healing of the 
nations. 

IV. 


LIFE IN RANGOON. 


In Rangoon Mr. Judson began his 
labours as a foreign missionary, and here 
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the next ten years of his life were spent. 
He first addressed himself to the task of 
mastering the Burmese language, without 
grammar, dictionary, or Englsh-speak- 
ing teacher. How well he succecded 
has become a matter of history. He 
was enabled to render important service 
later on both to the Burmans and the 
English during the war of 1824, between 
Burmah and the English Government 
in India. He also made the acquisition 
of this most diflicult language compara- 
tively easy to all such as should follow 
in his footsteps. On the 13th of July, 
just three years to a day after his arrival 
in the country, he completed a Grammar 
of the Burmese language. A little later 
he completed his first tract. On the 20th 
of May, 1817, he finished the translation 
of the Gospel of Matthew, the first stage 
in the monumental task of translating 
the whole Bible. But work of this kind 
was always secondary to what he con- 
sidered the business of his life, namely, 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen. 
There were only two channels through 
which religious truth could be communi- 
cated to the mind of the Burman—the 
eyes and the ears. The natives were 
emphatically a reading people, so that 
one way in which Mr. Judson communi- 
cated the Gospel was by the translation 
of tracts—cither clear statements of 
Christian truth, or portions of the Bible. 
Lhese were not scattered about like 
autumn leaves, but given in a discrimi- 
nating manner to individuals, the gift 
often being accompanied by a solemn in- 
junction to read, followed by a fervent 
prayer; and it is a noteworthy fact, that 
the attention of the first serious Burman 
inquirer was caught by two of these 
little writings that fell into his hands. 
But far more important than trans- 
lating and distributing truth in a printed 
form was the oral preaching of the 
Gospel. For this Mr. Judson had a rare 
aptitude, and in it he won his most 
signal triumphs. It was unlike the 
preaching of an orator about whom a 
throng gathers. After the little chapel 
or Zayat was built, public worship in- 


deed was held, but most of the preach- 
ing at first was to the individual. A 
single person would enter into a dis- 
cussion with the missionary, while a few 
others would draw near to witness the 
encounter. In these hand-to-hand frays 
Mr. Judson often extorted exclamations 
of admiration from the bystanders, as 
with his keen logic he hewed his oppo- 
nent’s arguments to pieces. His preach- 
ing abounded with images and illustra- 
tious. He preached with great fervour 
and earnestness, and with a touching 
simplicity in matter and language. Pe- 
hind his words lay the magnet of a great 
character. There was no mistaking his 
motives. 

On April 4th, 1819, when Mr. Judson 
was thirty-one years old, and had been in 
Burmah nearly six years, tho first public 
servico was held, and he ventured to 
preach toa Burman audience in their own 
language; and onthe 27th of June, seven 
years after leaving America, he baptized 
the first Burman convert, Moung Hau, 
who was soon followed by many more. 

At this interesting period, when num- 
bers were inquiring into the new re- 
ligion, the black cloud of persecution 
gathered over the heads of the new 
converts and their Christian teachers. 
The Viceroy of Rangoon regarded with 
an unfavourable eye the attempt to 
introduce a new religion, and Mr. 
Judson resolved to go directly to Ava, 
the capital of Burmah, and lay the 
matter at the feet of the Emperor. If he 
could gain permission from the Burmat 
monarch to propagate the Christian reli- 
gion, he would be at once exempt from 
the persecution of provincial underlings. 
If he should fail, matters could be uo 
worse, for news of the new movement 
must soon reach the ears of the King 
in any case. Mr. Judson returned fron 
Ava utterly disheartened, having reapal 
only complete failure. He therefore de- 
cided to remove the mission to Chitta- 
gong, in order to be under the protection 
of the English Government; but tae 
heroism of the disciples prevailed to keep 
him in Rangoon, where he continued bis 
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labours for three years more in tolerable 
freedom. In 1822, Mr. Judson made a 
scond journcy to Ava, and this timo 
fuund the King much more favourably 
disposed toward him ; even inviting him 
to come and establish himself in Ava. 
The little church in Rangoon had grown 
to eighteen members, the Zayat had been 
built, schools established, a printing- 
press sent them from America, and two 
luissionaries were on the ground with 
their wives to care for the infant church. 
There seemed no reason why he should 
not move into “the regions beyond,” as 
he always longed to do. So, on the 13th 
of December, 1823, he set out for Ava, 
where he arrived January 23rd, 1824. 
This marks an epoch in Mr. Judson’s 
life. His active, ardent temperament was 
to be subjected to the crucible of passive 
endurance, and we now pass from the 
record of his activities to the story of his 
sufferings. 
V. 


LIFE IN AVA AND OUNG-PEN-LA. 
When Mr. and Mrs. Judson left Ran- 


gvon to establish a mission in Ava, the 
outlook was encouraging. They had 
been invited by the King to live in the 
capital city, and had received from him 
a plot of ground on which to build a 
mission-house. They felt sure of royal 
protection, and many persons in high 
rank seemed kindly disposed to the new 
religiou. Mr. Judson preached in Bur- 
mese every Sunday, and held worship 
cvery evening, and Mrs. Judson soon 
had a school of native girls. A dark 
cloud of persecution, however, quickly 
gathered on theo horizon. War broke 
out between Burmah and the English 
(rovernment in India, and suspicion fell 
at once on all the white foreigners re- 
siding in Ava. It was thought that they 
were in collusion with the English. 

Mr. Judson was seized on tho 8th of 
June, 1824, and for twenty-one months 
endured the prolonged horrors of con- 
finement in a loathsome Oriental prison. 
For nine months he was confined in 
three pairs of fetters, for two months 


in five, for six months in one; for two 
months he was‘a prisoner at large; and 
for two months, although released from 
prison, he was restrained in Ava under the 
charge of the governor of the north gato 
of the palace. The prison was a building 
about forty feet long and thirty wide, 
and about five feet high. There was no 
ventilation except through the chinks 
in the boards, and upon the thin roof 
poured down the rays of a tropical sun. 
In this room were confined one hundred 
persons of both sexes and all nationalities, 
nearly all naked and half famished. 
The prison was never washed or even 
swept. Putrid remains of animal and 
vegetablo matter, together with other 
nameless abominations, strewed the floor. 
In this place of torment Mr. Judson lay, 
with five pairs of fetters on his legs 
and ankles, weighing about fourteen 
pounds, the marks of which he carried 
to his dying day. At nightfall, lest tho 
prisoners should escape, a bamboo pole 
was placed between their legs, and then 
drawn up by means of pulleys toa height 
which allowed their shoulders to rest on 
the ground, while their feet depended 
from the iron rings of the fetters. 

When Mr. Judson was subjected to 
these indignities and tortures he was in 
the primo of life, thirty-six years old ; 
but he was a student, unused to suffering 
hardship. His naturally vigorous con- 
stitution had been enfeebled by ten years 
of close application to study in a tropical 
climate, and of late years completely 
shattered by repeated attacks of Indian 
fever. This, however, only represents 
the physical side of his distresses. Who 
can measure the torture of twenty-one 
months of enforced idleness to an active 
methodical nature; or the horrors of 
close association with the basest crimi- 
nals of the Burman capital—obliged to 
endure their filth, to look upon their 
repulsive features, his reluctant ears filled 
with their vulgar and blasphemous jests, 
compelled to look on while they were 
tortured with cord and mallet, and forced 
to listen to the writhing victims’ shrieks 
of anguish ? 
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He was a man of the strongest and 
tenderest affections. What keen mental 
anguish must he have endured as he 
thought of his beloved wife threading 
alone the hot and crowded streets, 
without friend or protector, liable at any 
moment to be seized and thrown into 
prison; hourly exposed to the insults of 
rude Burman officials, while, with in- 
trepid courage, day after day she brought 
food to the prison; assuaged the wretched- 
ness of the prisoners by bribing their 
inhuman keepers; pleaded for the re- 
lease of her husband with one Burman 
oficial after another, and with such 
pathetic eloquence, that on one occasion 
she melted to tears the old governor of 
the prison; giving birth to her babe, and 
after a confinement of only twenty-one 
days, carrying it all the way in her arms 
to that ‘“never-to-be-forgotten place,” 
Oung-pen-la; nursing it and the little 
native girls under her charge through 
small-pox; and at last, broken down 
herself, and brought to death’s door by 
the same loathsome disease, fullowed by 
the dread spotted fever, obtaining per- 
mission after many entreaties for her 
husband to crawl about the town in his 
iron fetters, in charge of a yaoler, with 
the little wailing creature in his arms, 
begging nourishment for it froin some 
Burman mother! 

It is not to be wondered at that Mr. 
Judson in the midst of these horrors 
took refuge in the quietism of Madame 
Guyon. His sublime faith in God never 
faltered, though the Burman Bible re- 
mained unfinished, and the work of ten 
years in Rangoon was going to pieces in 
his absence. He employed his calmer 
moments in composing some exquisite 
poems and hymns, and a metrical render- 
ing of the Lord’s Prayer. At last he was 
released from his irons, and compelled to 
act as translator and interpreter for the 
Burmans in treating for peace with the 
English. From the beginning of his 
residence in the country, he had care- 
fully avoided taking any part in political 
affairs, for ho did not wish to endanger 
his influence as a religious teacher by 
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Ietting the Burmans receive the impres- 
sion that he was in the interests of the 
English. But now he kad no choice. 
He was probably selected because no 
one could be better trusted, and because 
of his remarkable knowledge of the lan- 
guage. He was taken from Oung-penr-la, 
where the prisoners had been removed six 
months previously, and sent to Maloun, 
where he remained six wecks on the 
Government business, when, in conse- 
quence of the advance of the English 
from Prome, he was hurried back to Ava, 
and again thrown into prison. He was 
soon released, however, at the demand of 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, who 
took Mr. and Mrs. Judson and their 
infant daughter immediately to his own 
quarters, and treated them with the kind- 
ness of a father rather than as stranger 
of another country. 


VI. 
LIFE IN AMHERST. 


The treaty of peace was signed by the 
British and Burman commissioners on 
the 24th of February, 1826. On the 
6th of the following month, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson left the headquarters of the 
English army encamped at Tan-ta-lw. 
They sailed down the Irrawaddy in a 
British gunboat, and arrived at Ran- 
goon March 21st, 1826. Having at last 
emerged from his long term of Oriental 
imprisonment, Mr. Judson turned tə 
his life-work with undiminished ardour. 
The English desired to retain his valu- 
able services as interpreter, and offcrel 
him a salary of three thousand dollars: 
but he declined. 

When he arrived in Rangoon, he foun! 
his little mission, the result of ten years 
of labour, completely broken up. The 
war had driven the missionary associates 
whom he had left in charge to Calcutta. 
whither they had narrowly escaped with 
their lives. He had left a native church 
of eighteen disciples, and he found on 
his return only four. With the excep- 
tion of two, however, none had disgraced 
their holy profession. It was out of 
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the question to think of remaining at 
Rangoon. The English were only hold- 
ing the place tempcrarily, until the Bur- 
mans should pay their war debt; and 
at the close of the year the army vacated 
it, and Burmah resumed the possession of 
its chief sea-port. A state of anarchy 
followed the war, famine succeeded, and 
tigers and other beasts of prey began to 
infest the suburbs and carry off cattle and 
human beings. All these circumstances 
impelled the missionaries to leave Ran- 
goon. It was no longer necessary to 
remain there in order to reach the native 
Burmans. 

One of the results of the war was 
that the English had wrested from them 
a large part of their sea-coast. This 
country was peopied with Burmans, and 
the cruelty of the despot at Ava was sure 
to cause a large overflow of the popu- 
lation of Burmah proper into it. Here 
the Judsons might teach the new religion 
unmolested, under the protection of the 
British flag. Just at this time, Mr. Jud- 
son was invited by Mr. Crawford, tho 
itish Civil Commissioner of the new 
province, to accompany him on an ex- 
ploring expedition, the purpose being to 
ascertain the best situation for a town 
which should be the capital of the new 
territory, the seat of government, and 
the headquarters of the army. Mr. Jud- 
son’s knowledge of the language made 
him an invaluable assistant in such an 
enterprise, and finally he and Mr. Craw- 
ford selected as the site of the new city 
the promontory where the waters of the 
Salwen empty themselves into the sea. 
The town was named Amherst, in honour 
of the Governor-General of India, and to 
this spot Mr. Judson decided to trans- 
plant the Rangoon mission, with the four 
faithful disciples as the nucleus of a 
native church. 

They removed to Amherst July 2nd, 
1826. But before missionary operations 
were fairly begun, Mr. Judson was com- 
pelled reluctantly to visit Ava, the scene 
of his imprisonment. The Governor de- 
sired to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with the Burman King, and Mr. Judson 


was appointed a member of the embassy. 
His profound knowledge of the Burman 
language and character well qualified 
him for the delicate and difficult task 
of treating with the Court at Ava. At 
first he firmly declined; but when he 
was assured that if he would go as an 
English ambassador every effort would 
be made to ensure the insertion of a 
clause in the treaty granting religious 
liberty to the Burmans, so that the whole 
country should be thrown open to the 
Gospel, he reluctantly consented. 

The stubborn intolerance of the native 
Government had hitherto been the chief 
obstacle to his missionary work, and re- 
ligious freedom for the Burmans was a 
blessing for which he had long laboured 
and striven in vain. The step proved 
to bea most unfortunate one, for he soon 
learned that the King would on no terms 
agree to the clause in the treaty granting 
his subjects freedom of worship. He 
was obliged to remain about two months 
and a half in Ava, and this period em- 
braces one of the saddest episodes in his 
life. On the 4th of November, a sealed 
letter was placed in his hands containing 
the intelligence of the death of Mrs. 
Judson. While conducting the affairs 
of the mission in her husband’s absence, 
she was smitten with fever, and died on 
October 24th, 1826, at the ace of thirty- 
seven, apart from him to whom she ‘had 
given her heart in her girlhood, whose 
footsteps she had faithfully followed for 
fourteen years, over land and sea, through 
trackless jungles and strange crowded 
cities. She had shared his studies and 
his privations, illumining his hours of 
gloom with her bright presence; and with 
a hereism and fidelity never exceeded 
in the history of missions, had saved his 
life and soothed his sufferings during his 
long imprisonment. He whom she thus 
loved, and whose knowledge of Indian 
fever might havo availed to avert the 
fatal stroke, was far away in Ava. No 
missionary was with her when she died, 
to speak words of Christian consolation, 
and the hands of strangers smoothed her 
dying pillow. 
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Mr. Judson returned to Amherst Janu- 
ary 24th, 1827. The native Christians 
greeted him with the voice of lamenta- 
tion, and his hearth was desolate. But 
though worn out with sufferings and 
sorrows, he did not remit for one moment 
his missionary labours. He met the 
Burmans for public worship on Sundays, 
and each day at prayers new inquirers 
stole in and were taught the religion of 
Christ. Tle was also busily employed in 
revising his translation of the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and completed two Catechisms for 
the use of the Burman schools, the one 
astronomical, the other geographical ; 
while his sorrowful heart sought com- 
fort in commencing a translation of the 
Psalms. His motherless child was the 
solace of his studies; but she too was 
taken from him on April 24th, 1827, at 
the age of two years. Thus, at the age 
of thirty-nine, he found himself alone in 
the world, bereft of wife and child. 

The time had now come when the 
little mission at Amherst thus established 
with such mournful omens was to be 
broken up. Amherst was rapidly being 
eclipsed by the town of Maulmain, situ- 
ated on the coast about twenty-five 
miles farther north, at the very mouth 
of the Salwen. Within a year of its 
first settlement, while the population of 
Amherst amounted to twelve hundred, 
the population of Maulmain had rapidly 
swelled to twenty thousand. The reason 
for this growth was an unfortunate mis- 
understanding between the Civil Com- 
missioner, Mr. Crawford, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Sir Archibald Campiell. 
The latter made Maulaain the heau- 
quarters of his army, which naturally 
attracted emigration thither, ute.’ it soon 
became apparent that this town instead 
of Amherst was to be the metropolis 
of the ceded provinces of Tenasserim. 
Accordingly, it seemed best to transfer 
the mission to Maulmain, the site fora 
mission-house and Zayat having been 
presented by Sir Archibald Campbell. 
Just before leaving Amherst, with its 
treasure of precious dust gathered under 
the hope-tree, and within three months 


of the burial of his child, Mr. Judson 
learned of the death of his venerable 
father. 

VII. 


LIFE IN MAULMAIN, 


There are traces that at this time Mr. 
Judson was inclined to embrace the mys- 
tical tenets of Thomas a’ Kempis, Fenclon, 
and Madame Guyon; and that under the 
stress of grief and physical enfeeblement, 
he approached the perilous verge of 
fanaticism. He, however, soon recovered 
his mental and spiritual equilibrium, 
and in the busy whirl of missionary 
activity, threw off whatever excesses of 
self-denial may temporarily have charac- 
terized his views and practices. Having 
brought with him from Amherst the 
whole little flock of native converts 
and inquirers, together with nineteen 
scholars, we find Mr. Judson taking up 
his abode in the new mission-house in 
Maulmain. Work was at once begun in 
four widely separated centres of Gospel 
influence, where public worship was held, 
followed by close personal conversation 
with any who desired to become ac- 
quainted with the new religion. He 
soon had tho happiness of baptizing his 
first convert; and many others speedily 
followed, yielding little by little to his 
solemn and gentle persuasion. Scho 
work progressed, and was not less eflec- 
tive. But amid the cares and toils ot 
beginning a missionary enterprise in 
Maulmain, Mr. Judson did not remit lus 
literary labours. The odd moments of 
timo left from preaching and school work 
were occupied in translating; and it 
was at this time that he began the task 
of translating the Old Testament iute 
Burmese. 

While thus engaged, he was not un- 
mindful of the smouldering camp-fire 
at Rangoon and Amherst. At Rangen 
especially, where he had first unfurle| 
the banner of Christ, and whence he had 
been so rudely driven by the intolerant 
spirit of the King of Ava, he reorganize] 
a native church under a Burman pastor, 
who was one of the original converts 
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This has since grown so, that in 1881 the 
Rangoon mission embraced 89 churches 
and 3,700 members. At Amherst, also, 
Mr. Judson established a nativo church 
under a native pastor. 

In 1830, he made another attempt to 
establish the Christian religion in Burmah 
proper. Leaving Maulmain in charge 
of other missionaries, ho went to Prome, 
where thousands heard the Gospel from 
his lips. But the King gave orders that 
he should be required to depart, and he 
was forced, sadly and reluctantly, to 
abandon the project of entering Central 
Burmah. He did not at once withdraw, 
but remained for almosta year at Rangoon, 
situated just within the gate of the 
empire. He retreated only step by step 
before intolerance, disputing every inch 
of the ground, and using the printed 
page as an engine for disseminating the 
truth, when preaching by the living 
voice was impossible. About this time, 
the Mission Board in Amcrica sent Mr. 
Judson an urgent and affectionate invi- 
tation to revisit his native land. He 
was forty-two years old, and had been 
absent from America eighteen years; his 
health was shattered, his family he had 
laid in the grave; but he replied that he 
did not feel justified in accepting their 
kind invitation, and remained at his post. 
He who dealt so sternly with himself, 
however, cared with almost a woman’s 
tenderness for the health and comfort of 
his missionary associates. 

After an absence of thirteen months 
in Rangoon and Prome, Mr. Judson re- 
turned to Maulmain, to find the church en- 
larged by the addition of many Burmans, 
Karens, and Talings. Two millions of 
pages of tracts and translations of Scrip- 
ture had been printed, and a church of 
fourteen members established in tho 
neighbouring jungle. Soon after his 
return, he entered upon a new field of 
operations, by making tours among the 
wild Karen tribes inhabiting the jungle 
lehind Maulmain; a people whom he 
found peculiarly accessible to the Chris- 
tian religion. These tours were attended 
by great fatigue and danger. He took 


with him a band of missionary associates 
and native workers, whom he despatched 
two and two, to the right and left, up the 
tributaries of the Salwen, to penetrate 
the jungle, and meeting their teacher a 
few days later, report to him the result 
of their labours. 

After eight years of domestic solitude, 
Mr. Judson was married, on the 10th of 
April, 1834, to Mrs. Sarah Hall Boardman, 
widow of the sainted George Dana Board- 
man, one of his missionary associates. 
He found in her a kindred spirit. Sho 
had spent the three years of her widow- 
hood in heroic toil among the Karens at 
Tavoy, continuing her husband’s labours 
after his death. She was the guiding 
spirit of the mission. She pointed out 
the way of life to the Karen inquirers 
who came in from the wilderness; she 
even made long tours in the jungle. 
With her child carried by her followers 
at her side, she climbed the mountain, 
traversed the marsh, forded the stream, 
and threaded the forest. She conducted 
her schools with such ability, that when 
an appropriation was made bythe English 
Government for schools throughout the 
Provinces, 1t was especially stipulated 
that they should be conducted on the 
plan of Mrs. Boardman’s schools at Tavoy. 

On the 31st of January, 1834, Mr. Jud- 
son completed the Burman Bible. Seven 
years more were spent in revising the 
first work, and on the 24th of October, 
1840, the last sheets of the revised edi- 
tion were sent to the press. Competent 
judges pronounce Mr. Judson’s transla- 
tions of the Scripture the most perfect 
work of its kind that has ever appeared 
in India. Twenty-one years were spent 
in translation, and seven in revision. It 
is perfect as a literary work; and will 
probably three centuries hence be the 
Bible of the Christian churches of Bur- 
mah, as Luther’s Bible is now in the 
hands of Protestant Germany. 

Upon the completion of the fiftieth 
year of his life and his twenty-fifth in 
Burmah, his health gave way. Disease 
fastened upon his lungs, entailing loss 
of voice and intense pain, and he was 
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compelled to take a sea-voyage to Cal- 
cutta. After an absence of two months, 
he returned somewhat improved; but 
Mrs. Judson’s health also began to fail, 
and she was attacked by the disease 
which proved fatal to her in the end. 
Their children also being sick, it became 
necessary to tako another voyage to 
Calcutta. One of the children died 
there, and then they proceeded to the 
Isle of France, and returned to Maulmain 
benefited. 
VIII. 


VISIT TO AMERICA. 


While working at his gigantic task 
of compiling & Burman Dictionary, un- 
dertaken at the request of the Board 
of Missions in America, Mr. Judson 
was obliged to embark on a voyage 
to America, in order to preserve Mrs. 
Judson’s lite. She had taken several 
short journeys along the coast, without 
deriving any permanent benefit, and her 
case had now become so desperate, that 
‘she was unable to attempt the long 
journey to America alone. Her life was 
of immense value, not only to her hus- 
band and her little family of six help- 
less children, but also to the mission; 
as, next to Mr. Judson himself, sho spoke 
and wrote the Burman language more 
perfectly than any white foreigner then 
living; while her marked ability and 
earnest missionary spirit would render 
her loss one impossible to repair. On 
the 26th of April, 1845, Mr. and Mrs. 
Judson, with their three elder children, 
embarked on the ship Paragon for Lon- 
don, leaving their three younger children 
behind, in the charge of the missionaries. 
The vessel sprang a 1 leak, and the captain 
was obliged to put in at the Isle of 
France. 

Mrs. Judson had so far improved that 
the missionaries formed the purpose of 
separating, she to continue the voyage 
alone, and he to return to his work in 
Maulmain. But she soon experienced a 
severe relapse, and it became impossible 
to leave her. After remaining three 
weeks at Port Louis, they embarked on a 
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ship bound directly for the United States. 
Again she rallied, and again experienced 
a dreadful relapse, which terminated in 
her death on ship-board off the port of St. 
Helena, on the lst of September, 1845. 
Having prepared her for burial with 
his own hands, her body was carried 
ashore tho same afternoon and deposited 
in the public burial-ground at St. Helena, 
and at evening, this lone rock of the 
ocean, which contained all that was mor- 
tal of the mother of his children, faded 
out of his sight for ever. 

Mr. Judson, with his three children, 
reached Boston on the 15th of October, 
1845. He was ill prepared for the 
enthusiastic greeting that awaited him 
in America. Every home was thrown 
open to him, and soon his progress from 
city to city almost assumed the propor- 
tions of a triumphal march. His move- 
ments were chronicled alike by secular 
and religious newspapers. He was in 
exceedingly delicate health, his pulmo- 
nary complaint prevented his speaking 
above a whisper, and he could only ad- 
dress an audience at second hand, whis- 
pering his words to a speaker at his side, 
who conveyed them to the ears of the 
hearers. He had so long used a foreign 
tongue, that it was difficult for him to 
form sentences in English. Naturally 
shy and humble, he shrank from obser- 
vation, and found it exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to be publicly harangued and 
eulogised. He often disappointed public 
assemblies by declining to relate his own 
adventures, and telling instead the simple 
story of the Cross. 

While on this tour through the country. 
everywhere kindling missionary enthn- 
siasm, he met in Philadelphia Miss Emily 
Chubbuck, who, under the nom de plume 
of Fanny Forrester, had achieved a wide 
literary reputation. Ho secured her to 
prepare a suitable memoir of Mrs. Sarah 
B. Judson, and the acquaintance thus 
formed terminated in marriage on the 
2nd of the following June. This lady, 
who took the place at his side left 
successively vacant by Ann Hasseltine 
and Sarah Boardman, had, besides her 
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intellectual gifts, an intensely religious 
nature. She was the child of Christian 
parents, and was very early the subject 
of religious Impressions. In subsequent 
life she dated her conversion as occurring 
when she was eight years old, and she 
seems to have been haunted from her 
earliest years by the conviction that she 
was some time or other to become a 
missionary to the heathen. The mar- 
riage was pleasing neither to the literary 
nor to the religious world. The one 
thoughtthatthe brilliant Fanny Forrester 
was throwing herself away in marrying 
“an old missionary,” the other feared 
that the moral grandeur of the missionary 
cause was compromised by an alliance be- 
tween its vencrable founder and a writer 
of fiction. But the missionary’s heart 
kept turning towards the field of his 
labours far across the sea. On the 11th 
of July, 1846, after bidding farewell to 
his three elder children, who were to 
remain in America, Mr. Judson embark- 
ed, with his wife and several newly- 
appointed missionaries, for Maulmain on 
the Faneuil Hall; and though he well 
knew that the dear ones from whom he 
was parting would probably never be 
seen again on earth, yet it was with deep 
jey that he turned his face once more to- 
wards Burmah. 
IX. 
LAST YEARS. 

More than four months elapsed after 
Mr. Judson parted from his friends in 
Boston before he arrived in Maulmain, 
to clasp once more in his arms two of 
the three children whom he had left be- 
hind eighteen months before, one having 
died during his absence. He still ar- 
dently cherished the purpose of entering 
Burmah proper, and his eye was upon 
his old field, Rangoon, just within the 
empire. The new King was a bigoted 
Buddhist, and bitterly opposed to the 
propagation of the Christian religion. 
Bnat in Manlmain there were labourers 
enough; while in Rangoon he would be 
favourably situated for completing the 
Dictionary, as he would have access to 


learned men, and to books not to be found 
in Maulmain. Moreover, he hoped that 
Burman intolerance might at last yield, 
and he was eager to press into the interior 
of the empire and establish a mission in 
Ava, the scene of his sufferings. 

Impelled by these motives, Mr. and 
Mrs. Judson, with their two little boys, 
set out for Rangoon on the 15th of 
February, 1847. Missionary operations, 
however, were obstructed from the out- 
set by the intolerance of the Government. 
They were no longer, as in Manimain, 
under the protection of the British flag, 
but were exposed to the barbarities of a 
bigoted and unlimited despotism, and 
the prospects of the mission were never 
darker. The Acting Governor of Ran- 
goon is described by Mr. Judson as 
being the most ferocious and bloodthirsty 
monster he had ever known in Burmah, 
and his house and courtyard resounded 
day and night with the cries of people 
under torture. Missionary operations 
had to be conducted with the utmost 
secrecy. Any known attempt at pro- 
selyting would have been instantly 
punished by the imprisonment or death 
of the proselyte, and the banishment of 
the missionary. 

Mr. Judson kept at work on tho 
Dictionary, while he gathered for secret 
worship the few scattered members of 
the native church, and any inquirers who, 
at the risk of their lives, visited him 
by night. The condition of his house- 
hold was made still more distressing by 
sickness, every member of the family 
being prostrated by disease; and their 
malady was aggravated by the want of 
nonrishing food. But amid all these 
sufferings, Mr. Judson never fell into 
despondency; he had long since mastered 
the science of contentment. He had 
been instructed both “to be full and to 
be hungry, to abound and to suffer need.” 
At last, the intolerance became so fierce, 
that there was no hope of retaining even 
a foothold without going to Ava to secure 
the favour of the royal Court. Mr. 
Judson’s heart was set upon doing this. 
He belicved it was the only way by 
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which the Gospel could be established in 
Burmah proper; and bitter indeed was 
his disappointment when the policy of 
retrenchment at home not only prevented 
him from pushing on to Ava, but com- 
pelled him to retreat from Rangoon. 

It was with an almost broken heart 
that this wise and intrepid leader, after 
this last fruitless cffort to break the 
serried ranks of Burman intolerance, re- 
turned to Maulmain, in obedience to the 
timid and narrow policy of his brethren 
in America. Two years afterwards, only 
a few months before his death, he re- 
ceived permission from the Board to go 
to Ava. Butit was too late. The oppor- 
tunity for penetrating Burmah proper 
had passed away. 

From the time of his return to Maul- 
main he worked steadily at the Dictionary, 
and at the same time took a general 
oversight of mission work, being in the 
nature of the case a guiding and inspir- 
ing force. He preached, and part of the 
time the whole care of the native church 
devolved upon him. His reputation had 
extended through the whole of India, and 
he was held in the highest esteem even 
by eminent Buddhists. To his fellow- 
missionaries, his wide experience and 
affectionate disposition made him an in- 
valuable adviser and friend. 

But dark shadows began to gather 
around the path of the missionaries. 
Mrs. Judson’s health began to decline, 
and, while he cherished dark forebodings 
about her, he httle imagined he would 
precede her by several years through 
the valley of the shadow of death. In 
November, 1849, he was attacked by the 
disease which, after a period of a little 
over four months, terminated in his death. 
A trip down the coast of Mergui afforded 
only partial relicf. He tried the sea air 
of Amherst, but only sank more rapidly, 


and hastened back to Maulmain. His 
only hope lay in a sea-voyage. The 


ocean breezes had never failed to in- 
vigorate him. A French barque, the 
Aristide Marie, was to sail on the 3rd 
of April. Tho dying missionary was 
carried on board by his weeping disci- 


ples, accompanied only by Mr. Ranney, 
of the Maulmain Mission. There were 
unfortunate delays in going down the 
river, so that several days were lost. 
Meanwhile that precious life was ebbing 
apidly away. It was not until Monday, 
the 8th, that the vessel got out to sea. 
Then camo head - winds and sultry 
weather, and after four days and nights 
of intense agony, Mr. Judson breathed 
his last, on the 12th of April; and on the 
same day, at eight o'clock in the evening, 
the crew assembled, the larboard port 
was opened, and in perfect silence, broken 
only by the voice of the captain, his 
body was lowered into the Indian Ocean, 
without a prayer. 


X. 
POSTHUMOUS INFLUENCE. 


Mr. Judson did not livo to complete 
the Burman Dictionary. He finished the 
English and Burmese part, but the Bur- 
mese and English part was left in an 
unfinished state. In accordance with his 
desire, expressed only a few days before 
his death, Mrs. Judson transmitted his 
manuscripts to his friend and missionary 
associate, Mr. Stevens, upon wham the 
task of completing the work devolved. 

It now remains for us toask what were 
the results this great life left behind it in 
the state of human society. Mr. Judsons 
achievements far exceeded the wildest 
aspirations of his boyhood. During the 
early years in Rangoon, when the mighty 
purpose of evangelizing Burmah leran 
to take shape in his mind; even before 
the first convert, Moung Hau, was bap- 
tized; when indeed the young missionary 
was almost forgotten by his fellow Chris- 
tians at homo, or merely pitied as a goel- 
hearted enthusiast—the outmost limit 
reached by his strong-winged hope, was 
that he might before he died build up a 
church of a hundred converted Burmans, 
and translate the whole Bible into their 
language. But far more than this wis 
accomplished during the ten years in 
Rangoon, the two years in Ava, and the 
twenty-three years in Manlmain. 

At the time of his death, the native 
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Christians (Burmans and Karens pub- 
licly baptized upon profession of their 
faith) numbered over seven thousand. 
Besides this, hundreds throughout Bur- 
mah had died rejoicing in the Christian 
faith. He had not only finished the 
translation of the Bible, but had accom- 
plished the larger and more difficult part 
of the compilation of a Burmese Diction- 
ary. There were sixty-three churches 
established among the Burmans and 
Karens. These churches were under the 
oversight of one hundred and sixty-three 
missionaries, native pastors, and assist- 
ants. He had laid the foundations of 
Christianity deep down in the Burman 


heart, where they could never be de- 


stroyed. 

It was Mr. Judson’s lot to labour in 
the hard and obscure period ‘of first be- 
ginnings of missionary enterprise, which 
has since his day, in many places, 
yielded large results. And not only so, 
but he undertook the task of planting 
Christianity, not among a people like 
the Sandwich Islanders, without a litera- 
ture, and without an elaborate religious 
system; but rather in a soil already pre- 
occupied by an ancient literature and by 
a time-honoured religion, which numbers 
among its devotees one-third of the popu- 
lation of the globe. When these con- 
siderations are taken into account, the 
tangible results that Mr. Judson left 
behind at his death are simply amazing. 

But these are only a small part of what 
he really accomplished. Being dead, he 
yet speaketh. The early actions of Mr. 
Judson and his fellow-studentsat Andover 
resulted in the formation of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Forcign 
Missions. This society, representing 
the Congregationalists of America, may 
justly claim to be the mother of American 
foreign missionary bodies. It was or- 
ganized for the support of certain young 
men while they were engaged in the work 
to which the Lord had called them. In 
the year 1880, this society received and 
expended over six hundred thousand 
dollars. It is conducting successful mis- 
sionary operations in Africa, Turkey, 


India, China, Japan, Micronesia, Mexico, 
Spain, and Austria. In these different 
countries it has two hundred and seventy- 
two churches, over seventeen thousand 
church members, and sixteen hundred 
and eighty-five missionaries, native pas- 
tors, and assistants. 

The change in Mr. Judson’s viows on 
the subject of baptism, to which we have 
already referred, led immediately to the 
formation of what is now known as 
the American Baptist Missionary Union. 
This society is at work in Burmah, Siam, 
India, China, Japan, and also in the 
countries of Europe; and it reports nine 
hundred and eighty native churches, 
eighty-five thousand, three hundred and 
eight church members, and twelve hun- 
dred and fourteen missionaries and native 
preachers. 

A few years after Mr. Judson’s de- 
parture from America, and the organi- 
zation of these two societies, the Epis- 
copalians and Methodists of America 
organized themselves for the work of 
foreign missions.. In 1836, the Presby- 
terians also organized a society of their 
own. All theso vigorous Christian 
bodies sustained by the missionary con- 
viction of the churches in America, with 
their vast army of missionarics and 
native communicants now pressing 
against the systems of heathenism ata 
thousand points, when they come to tell 
the story of their origin, do not fail to 
make mention of the name of Adoniram 
Judson. His life formed a part of the 
fountain-head from which flow these 
beneficent streams, which fringe with 
verdure the wastes of paganism. There 
are few of those who have gone from 
America as missionaries, who are not 
indebted to Mr. Judson for methods and 
inspirations; and not alone in America 
has his career of heroic action and 
suffering stimulated Christian activity, 
but his influence has been an inspiration 
everywhere. The memory of his suffer- 
ings at Ava will never cease to stimulate 
missionary endeavour. They appeared 
at the time unnecessary and fruitless. 
He himself, upon emerging from them, 
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spoke of them as having been “ unavail- 
ing to answer any valuable missionary 
purpose, unless so far as they may have 
been silently blessed to our spiritual 
improvement and capacity for future 
usefulness.” But the spectacle of our 
missionary lying in an Oriental prison, 
his ankles fettered with five pairs of 
irons, his heroic wife ministering to him 
like an angel during the long months 
of agony, has impressed itself on the 
heart of Christendom, and has made 
retreat from the missionary enterprise 
impossible. It is God’s law that pro- 
gress should be along the line of suffer- 
ing. The world’s benefactors “have 
been from time immemorial crucified and 
burned.” The sufferings of Mr. Judson’s 
life have been as fruitful of blessing as 
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his toils. Christianity will never retrest 
from the graves of its dead on heathen 
shores. England is pressing into Africa 
with redoubled energy since she saw 
placed on the pavement of her own 
Westminster Abbey the marble tablet 
of him who was “ brought by faithful 
hands over land and sea, David Living- 
stone, missionary, traveller, philanthr- 
pist.” Until that day shall come when 
every knee shall bow, and every tongue 
confess the name of Jesus, Christian 
hearts will not cease to draw inspiration 
from the memory of those who found 
their last resting-places under the hope- 
treo at Amherst, on the rocky shore of 
St. Helena, and beneath the waves of the 
Indian Ocean. 
Epwakb Joupson, D.D 
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An hour’s easy railway journey from 
London brings the traveller to St. Al- 
bans, an ancient city to which a rich 
and varied interest attaches. It has 
a memorable place in the records of the 
planting of Christianity in our island, 
and the sufferings of its first confes- 
sors. It has an honourable name, too, 
in the literary annals of our country. 
In its immediate vicinity lies the estate 
of Gorhambury, three centuries ago the 
retreat of the Bacon family. Half a mile 
to the west of the stately abbey, which 
Offa founded in memory of St. Alban, the 
reputed proto-martyr of the Gospel in 
Britain. stands the old church of St. 
Michael, in which the dust of the most 
illustrious member of that family has 
long reposed. Within this house of prayer 
the student of English history and 
English literature looks upon a tomb 
and reads an epitaph, which excite 
strangely mingled emotions of pity, 
honour, and regret. It is the tomb of 
Francis Bacon, statesman, historian, 
essayist, philosopher, one of the sceptred 
sovereigns in the world of English 
letters. It is an epitaph which recalls 
the painfully broken career of one who, 
had his strength of moral purpose at all 
equalled the imperial order of his intel- 
lect, would have left behind him a name 
rivalled by few in the long succession 
of those of whom his country is justly 
proud. 
i I. 


THE ERA TO WHICH HE BELONGS. 


In many respects—some of them sad 
enough—the life of Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, repays attentive study. It is 
the life ofan English genius on whom very 
opposite judgments have been pronounced. 
The familiar line in which Pope has 
described him as “ the wisest, brightest, 
meanest of mankind,” has so stamped 


itself upon the English mind as to have 

largely determined the popular concep- 

tion of the man, and writers like Macaulay 

whose works have an almost universal 

circulation, have gone far beyond the 

poet in the reprobation with which they 

have branded his character. Others, and 

among them some of the most reliable in- 

quirers, have found reason for softening 

the severity of the verdict. Bacon him- 

self was content to commit his reputa- 

tion to the sober estimates of the future. 

“ For my name and memory,” he wrote, 
“I leave it to men’s charitable speeches, 

and to foreign nations, and to the next 
ages.” One who knew him well, his 
chaplain, Dr. Rawley, concludes a narra- 
tive of his life with the words: “ But 
however his body was mortal, yet no 
doubt his memory and work will live, 
and will in all probability last as long 
as the world lasteth.” If the expectation 
which an admiring associate expresses 
seems too high-pitched, we may at least 
claim for Bacon the distinction of being 
one of the greatest figures in one of 
the greatest and most productive ages 
The era into which he was born ranks 
admittedly among the most brilliant 
and eventful periods in English historv. 
Many influences were at work quicken- 
ing and enlarging the English mind, anl 
making the land the home at once of 
song and of science. It was a time when 
new life was bursting on every side, aud 
the old, staid, provincial England was 
giving place to a larger and a freer Eng- 
land. Of this exceptional epoch in the 
history of the English nation—an epoch 
which started English science on its 
career of triumph—Bacon was the genuine 
child. He became the exponent of many 
of its best thoughts, the interpreter of its 
aspirations after a wider and more certain 
knowledge, the prophet of a new scientific: 
method and a new scientific spirit. 
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HI. 
HIS PARENTAGE AND YOUTH. 


Sir Nicholas Bacon, for twenty years 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land, occupied York House in the Strand. 
Here on the 22nd January, 1560-61, his 
son Francis was born. Sir Nicholas had 
heen twice married. By Anne Cooke, his 
second wife, he had two sons, Anthony 
the elder by a couple of years, and 
Francis who was destined to make the 
family name so famous. Of the father 
we know surprisingly little. It is certain, 
however, that he was a personage of 
importance in the political world, en- 
joving the confidence of Queen Elizabeth. 
We know more of the mother’s character 
and connections. She belonged to a good 
family, distinguished for its Protestant 
wal. Her father, Sir Anthony Cooke, 
had been tutor to Edward VI. She 
appears to have been a woman of con- 
siderable parts, well read, accomplished, 
and fervently pious. She adhered to the 
shool of Calvin. Her sympathies were 
with the types of thought and the order 
of things prevalent in Geneva, Strassburg, 
and Zürich, and with the men in England 
who prayed and laboured for the nation’s 
acceptance of the more decided form of 
the Protestant faith. The influence of 
snch a mother must have told powerfully 
on the active and susceptible mind of the 
hoy. We have scant information, how- 
ever, of his opening life and earliest train- 
ing. No donbt he would be with his 
father about the Court at times, and there 
is reason for believing that more than 
once, though at how early a period is not 
certain, he attracted the notice of the 
creat Queen. Dr. Rawley refers to early 
incidents of this kind, and says that the 
hoy “was endued with that pregnancy 
and towardness of wit, as they were pre- 
sages of that deep and universal appre- 
hension which was manifest in him after- 
wards, and caused him to be taken notice 
of hy several persons of worth and place, 
and especially by the Queen, who, as I 
have been informed, delighted much to 


confer with him and to prove him with 
questions; unto which. he delivered 
himself with that gravity and maturity 
above his years that her Majesty would 
often term him, The young lord keeper.” 
In proof of his quickness of perception 
and readiness of reply, the story is told 
that, Elizabeth having once asked him, 
while he was yet a mere boy, how old he 
was, he answered that he was “ two vears 
younger than her Majesty’s happy rcign.” 
It is important, also, to observe that 
through his mother he was connected 
with one of the ablest and most. incor- 
ruptible of English statesmen, William 
Cecil, Lord Burghley, who had married 
another daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke. 
This connection with the greatest minister 
of the Crown in these times might have 
been expected to facilitate Bacon’s ad- 
vance in public life. But for reasons 
which can only be in part surmised, this 
did not prove to be the case. Born; 
however, as he was, in times prolific of 
great men, a few years earlier than Shake- 
speare and Galileo and Kepler, a few 
years later than Spenser and Hooker and 
Raleigh, he was familiar as a child with 
the high places of England, and with 
the notable men who filled the Court of 
the Virgin Queen. It is of even greater 
interest to know that the religious in- 
fluence under which he was reared was 
Puritanism. His childhood was spent in 
the keen air of Puritan aspiration. The 
Puritan faith was the nurture on which 
his spiritual nature was fed. The first 
preachers to whom he listened were 
apparently those of the Puritan camp. 
And the impression made upon his 
opening life seems never wholly to have 
left him through all the changes of his 
later years. His opinions on many 
things dear to his Puritan mother soon 
became modified or reversed. He proved 
himself by-and-by a sharp critic of much 
that was characteristic of the Puritan 
movement and inherent in the Puritan 
system. But he never lost his admiration 
for the strong characters and the patient 
lives that were tho frequent products 
of Puritanism. He never wholly forgot 
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his sympathy for those who struggled 
against ecclesiastical oppression. By 
whatever motives prompted, he continued 
to advocate on fit occasion the need of re- 
form in the Church. “ Why should the 
civil state,” he asked long years after, 
“be purged and restored by good and 
wholesome laws made every three years 
in Parliament assembled, devising reme- 
dies as fast as time breedeth mischief, 
and contrariwise the ecclesiastical state 
still continue upon the dregs of time, and 
receive no alteration these forty-five years 
or more?” 
III. 


HIS STUDENT CAREER. 


In due time the brothers were sent 
to the University of Cambridge. They 
matriculated in June, 1573. Francis, 
therefore, became a member of the uni- 
versity, mixing with its learned men and 
taking part in its learned studies, when 
he was little more than twelve years old. 
His college was Trinity, the master of 
which was the well-known John Whitgift, 
a man of severe character and a strict 
administrator. We have little more 
than hints of the kind of life he led in 
Cambridge, and the use he made of his 
academic opportunities. We gather that 
he had times of sickness, and from a 
child indeed he seems to have been of 


delicate constitution. We come across the | 


names of a number of books, the Iliad, 
Xenophon, Cicero, Livy, Demosthenes, 
Caesar, Aristotle, Plato, and others, which 
were given him to study. Whitgift’s 
methodical habits have left us a minute 
account of many petty details of his 
college expenses, down to the twelve 
pennies charged against him for the dye- 
ing of his stockings. We know, too, that 
Cambridge was visited by the plague in 
the years 1574-75, and, as the students 
were scattered for the time, there appears 
to have been an interruption of his resi- 
dence for about seven months. But we 
have no distinct picture of what he was 
as a student, nor anything to indicate 
that the boy (for boy he still was) was 
regarded as one of very rare parts and 
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pom We are indebted to himself, 
owever, for some interesting reminis- 
cences, which show how his future 
bent was discovering itself even so early. 
He tells us of an iron pillar which sup- 
ported the roof of an upper room in 
Trinity College, and how he observed 
that, when tbis pillar was struck, it 
made “a little flat noise” in the upper 
chamber, but “would make a great 
bomb in the chamber beneath.” He 
reports another observation on sound, 
which may also belong to this periai. 
“There is in St. James's Fields,” he 
says, “a conduit of brick, unto which 
joineth a low vault; and at the end of 
that a round house of stone ; and in the 
brick conduit there is a window; and 
in the round house a slit or rift of some 
little breadth; if you cry out in the rift 
it will make a fearful roaring at the 
window.” Stories like these indicate 
how instinctively the youth’s attention 
was directed to the forces of nature. 
But there is another recollection of his 
university years, which is of pecul:ar 
interest in view of what the student 
was to become. It is given thus by 
Dr. Rawley :—“ While he was com- 
morant in the university, about sixteen 
years of age, (as his lordship hath been 
pleased to impart unto myself.) he firs: 
fell into the dislike of the philosopay 
of Aristotle; not for the worthlessness 
of the author, to whom he would eve: 
ascribe all high attributes, but for the 
unfruitfulness of the way ; being a phi- 
losophy (as his lordship used to say) 
only strong for disputations and conten- 
tions, but barren of the production °f 
works for the benefit of the life of man; 
in which mind he continued to his dying 
day.” It appears, therefore, that befvr 
he left Cambridge, he became dissatisfiel 
with the prevalent Aristotelian phi- 
sophy, notwithstanding his respect for 
the intellect of Aristotle himself; that 
he had come to regard the investigation «t 
nature as doomed to barrenness of result 
so long as it was ruled by that phil- 
sophy ; and that he began to ask whether 
a more fruitful method might not te 
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devised. Some have made light of this 
passage in his early youth. But there is 
no doubt that he himself attached great 
value toit, and looked back upon it with 
the feelings which consecrate an event 
of decisive influence in the shaping of 
a life. The time when the question 
whether there might not be a better 
method of studying nature and getting 
at her laws first took possession of 
his mind, deserves to be recognised as 
a time of supreme importance in the 
determination of his career. It is so 
recognised by the best of all his biog- 
raphers. “From that moment,” says Mr. 
Spedding, “he had a vocation which 
employed and stimulated all the ener- 
gies of his mind, gave a value to every 
vacant interval of time, an interest and 
significance to every random thought 
and casual accession of knowledge; an 
object to live for as wide as humanity, as 
immortal as the human race; an idea to 
live in vast and lofty enough to fill the 
soul for ever with religious and heroic 
aspirations. From that moment, though 
still subject to interruptions, disappoint- 
ments, errors and regrets, he could never 
be without either work or hope or con- 
solation.” 
TV. 


TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 


He left the University of Cambridge in 
1576. Before the year was out he had 
an opportunity of visiting France. Sir 
Amyas Paulet was appointed to the 
English Embassage in Paris, and young 
Bacon was sent to join his household. 
It is probable that the father, with all 
the interest of a veteran statesman in 
politics and diplomacy, took this step 
with a view to the son’s preparation for 
public life as well as for the completing of 
his education by travel. Francis spent 
some time in Paris. He saw something, 
too, of several of the provinces. Among 
other towns which we know him to have 
visited, were Blois, Tours and Poictiers, 
in which last he passed some months. 
His observant eye found much to 
note. The times were anxious and 


eventful. Don John of Austria was 
running his daring career. Projects, 
secret or open, were on foot for in- 
vasions of England and Ireland in the 
interest of popery, for the marriage of 
the Queen of Scots, for the marriage 
of Elizabeth, for the pacification of the 
Low Countries. It was a period of 
political intrigue and agitation, of un- 
certainty in the relations between the 
great European Powers. It does not 
appear that Bacon had much to do with 
the work of the Embassage. We know 
that when he finally left Sir Amyas, he 
carried with him a dispatch in which the 
ambassador commended him to Elizabeth 
as a youth who, “if God gave him life, 
would prove a very able and sufficient 
subject to do her Highness good and 
acceptable service.” But in France he 
was more a learner than an actor. From 
what he saw, however, of the state of 
the country, the political confusions and. 
the popular movements of the time, he 
gathered much that became of use in 
after life. It is evident, too, that the 
tastes and aptitudes which had begun to 
show themselves in Cambridge, asserted 
themselves in these years of travel. We 
find him preserving the records of obser- 
vations of sound which belong to this 
period. He recalls an echo which he 
heard repeat itself thirteen times in a 
small chapel on the banks of the Seine 
at Pont-Charenton, and notices how it 
would not return the sound of the letter 
S. At this time, too, he invented a cipher 
for use in diplomatic correspondence. 


V. 
CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


A crisis in his life was now approach- 
ing. It came unexpectedly, yet not with- 
out some strange forebodings. About 
the 17th February of the year 1579, 
while he was yet in Paris, he had a 
dream that his father’s house in the 
country was “plastered all over with 
black mortar.” Soon the intelligence 
reached him that Sir Nicholas Bacon 
had died after a brief illness brought 
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on by falling asleep at an open win- 
dow during a thaw which had followed 
a severe snow-storm. Nothing more un- 
timely could have befallen Bacon. It 
had been his father’s intention to make 
a suitable provision for him. That in- 
tention was frustrated, and the younger 
son had to begin life a poor man. In 
many cases a misfortune of this kind 
might have proved a blessing in disguise, 
stimulating to greater exertion and pre- 
paring the way for greater success. With 
Bacon it was not so. He was weighted 
with position, and had inherited tastes 
fitting him for a career which demanded 
liberal means. All students of his life 
recognise the evil effect this unlooked-for 
loss had upon his future. It dragged him 
alinost at once into difficulties which be- 
came a life-long burden, and made him 
too much of a petitioner for favours from 
those high in the State. It tempted him 
to the borrowing of money and to other 
practices which told disastrously on his 
character. He returned to London and 
decided on devoting himself to the legal 
profession. His object, at the same time, 
was to get some post in the State’s 
employment, which would free him from 
the necessity of practising at the Bar for 
his maintenance. He approached Burgh- 
ley, and got him to recommend him to 
the Queen for some place in the public 
service. Beyond some gracious words, 
however, nothing came of this matter, and 
Bacon had to address himself all the more 
diligently to his profession. Already wo 
can see that he began life with aims and 
ambitions of no ordinary kind. Already 
three great aspirations were appearing 
Which never ceased to possess him 
through all the disappointments and de- 
clensions of the future. He aspired to 
do some distinguished service to man- 
kind, to his country, and to the church. 
He was capable of discharging the highest 
service to each of these three, nor did he 
altogether fail in what he had the power 
of doing for any one of the three. 
Already, too, the ideas of some of his 
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greatest contributions to literature and j 


philosophy were taking shape in his mind. | 


About the year 1582 he wrote a tract, con- 
taining the first rough outline of thoughts 
which ultimately formed the substance of 
the treatise by which his name is knuwnall 
over the world. 

VI. 


FIRST STEPS IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


Bacon’s first attempt to obtain a good 
start in the carver which he had marked 
out for himself, had failed. A second 
application made to Burghley was still 
more disappointing. It called forth only 
& prompt and somewhat cutting refusal. 
It may be that there were nearer claims 
to consider. It may be that there was 
something in Bacon himself, a large selt- 
assertiveness or what seemed an imprac- 
ticable unaginativeness, which repelled 
the experienced man of affairs, and pro- 
voked hisdistrust. Bacon had to wait long 
untilany piece of solid preferment reached 
him. It came in the year 1589, in the 
shape of the reversion of the Clerkship 
of the Star Chamber. This was some- 
thing substantial, the duties of the oftice 
being discharged by deputy, while the 
salury attached to 1t was £1600 or more 
per annum. The immediate benefit, how- 
ever, was nothing. About twenty years 
elapsed before the reversion fell in and 
the fruits of the office reached him. 
During which weary space of hope de- 
ferred it seemed to his sick heart, as 
he himself expressed it, “like another 
man’s ground buttalling upon his house, 
which might mend his prospect, but did 
not fill his barn.” Meantime he enterel 
Parliament, taking his seat in 1584 as 
member for Melcombe Regis. In the 
Parliament of 1586 he sat for Taunton. 
and about two years later he became 
member for Liverpool. Besides the busi- 
ness of the House of Commons, other 
attairs of public interest engaged his busy 
intellect. The controversy between th- 
Churchmen and the Nonconformists was 
raging bitterly. It was the time of the 
Martin Marprelate tracts. An anony- 
mous writer had made a violent assault 
upon the Churchmen in behalf of the 
Puritan cause, and had been answered 
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by the Bishop of Winchester. The flame 
once kindled burst into a furious fire. 
Pamphlet followed pamphlet through the 
years 1588 and 1589, the Bishops’ party 
and the Puritan party vieing with each 
other in passionate and slanderous license. 
Bacon, who had seen something of the 
evils of religious strife in France, watched 
these noisy dissensions with a keen eye. 
He drew up an important paper on 
the subject, entitled “ Advertisement 
touching the Controversies of the Church 
of England.” This composition seems 
to have been circulated at the time only 
in manuscript. Its matter, however, 
was found to be so weighty that it was 
printed many years afterwards. But 
however much attention he gave to the 
political and ecclesiastical agitations of 
the time, he never suffered his mind to 
be diverted from the high purpose which 
he had set himself in the service of man- 
kind. This comes out in a very notable 
way in a letter to Burghley belonging 
to the year 1592 or 1593, when he was 
thirty-one years of age. In this letter 
he refers to his desire to serve her 
Majesty and to his own depressed circum- 
stances, and then proceeds to speak of his 
aims and aspirations in terms which may 
well have seemed the language of over- 
weening self-importance to the shrewd 
Secretary, but which to us who know the 
issue are among the most remarkable of 
the early utterances of men destined to 
greatness. “I confess,” he says, “that 
I have as vast contemplative ends as I 
have moderate civil ends: for I have 
taken all knowledge to be my province; 
and if I could purge it of two sorts of 
rovers, whereof the one with frivolous 
disputations, confutations and verbosi- 
ties, the other with blind experiments 
and auricular traditions and impostures, 
hath committed so many spoils, I hope I 
should bring in industrious observations, 
grounded conclusions, and profitable in- 
ventions and discoveries—the best state 
of that province. This, whether it be 
curiosity or vainglory or nature, or (if 
we take it favourably) philanthropia, is 
so fixed in my mind as it cannot be re- 
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moved.” He professed himself ready to 
resign all else on which his ambition had 
been fixed, in order to be “a pioneer in that 
mine of truth.” 

VII. 


LOSS OF THE QUEEN’S FAVOUR. 


Bacon was now launched fully on a 
statesman’s career. It was in Parlia- 
ment that he was to achieve some of his 
greatest successes. It was in Parliament, 
too, that he was to sustain some of his 
bitterest disappointments. From his first 
entrance into the House of Commons he 
took an active interest in the business 
and secured a prominent position. In his 
second Parliament he spoke on the case 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, and was one 
of those who on November 12th, 1586, 
approached Elizabeth with the address 
praying that the sentence which had 
been pronounced against her Scottish 
rival might be made public and speedily 
executed. A prosperous Parliamentary 
career seemed to have opened for him. 
Soon, however, all was overcast. An 
emergency arose which induced him to 
make a stand on behalf of what we should 
reckon constitutional right. The conse- 
quence was the unexpected displeasure of 
the Queen—a displeasure which refused 
to be pacified or to forget. The circum- 
stances were these. In the Parliament of 
1593, Bacon took his seat as member for 
Middlesex. It was a time of distracting 
rumours of foreign combinations against 
England. Energetic measures had to be 
taken for the defence of the island at 
more than one point. A subsidy was 
required from Parliament. Bacon was in 
favour of this, and acted on the Com- 
mittee appointed on the subject. At this 
juncture the Committee of the House 
of Lords approached the Commons inti- 
mating that nothing less than a treble 
subsidy payable in three years would 
satisfy them, and asking a conference on 
the question. A settlement was at last 
reached under which the proposals of the 
Upper House were accepted, with the 
modification that the period within which 
the three subsidies were tobe levied should 
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be four years instead ot three. Bacon 
was of opinion that even with this mitiga- 
tion the charge would prove too heavy, 
and moved that six years should be 
allowed for the payment of the triple 
subsidy. In this he was unsuccessful, 
and he accepted the decision. But he 


had resisted the original proposal of tho 


Lords, because it implied a claim to inter- 
fere in matters of supply. This indepen- 
dence was an almost unpardonable offence 
in the eyes of Elizabeth, and deprived 
him of much that might otherwise have 
been his. She could not, indeed, altogether 
exclude him from public employment. 
His services were called into requisition 
in various matters of a weighty and con- 
fidential kind. But as long as she lived, 
he was baulked of every opportunity of 
remunerative advancement. The Attor- 
ney-Generalship, the Solicitor-General- 
ship, the Mastership of the Rolls fell 
vacant one after the other. To each of 
these he had very considerable claims. 
But notwithstanding the exertions of his 
friends, all were given to others. Ilis 
circumstances became more and more 
embarrassed, till at last he was subjected 
to the indignity of arrest for debt. Not- 
withstanding the Queen’s displeasure, 
however, his reputation stood high both 
in Parliament and in the country. In 
Elizabeth’s last Parliament he was elected 
both for Ipswich and for St. Albans. The 
journals of the House of Commons show 
how he kept, and more than kept, the 
position of influence which his talents 
had already secured. Neither did he at- 
tempt to undo what cost him so much 
with the Queen. It has been alleged by 
some who take an unfavourable view of 
his action in all things, that he shaped 
his conduct in Parliament somewhat 
abjectly, and repented of the step he 
had taken in the dispute between the 
Lords and the Commons. But his let- 
ters and speeches give no indication of 
this. They show on the contrary that, 
though he felt keenly the disadvantage 
to which he was put, he made a firm and 
dignified defence of the stand he had 
taken. To these public cares and dis- 
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appointments were added private sorrows. 


Early in 1601 his brother Anthony died. 
Through all these years of shadow, how- 
ever, his mind continued to work on 
subjects of greater and more permanent 
value than those which engrossed him 80 
largely and yielded him so little in the 
political arena. The interesting compo- 
sition known as his Promus of Formularies 
and Elegances, which has been described 
as exhibiting “the footprints of a journey 
in the mind over a large field of reading 
and meditation with a view to fix the 
leading features in memory and store 
them for future use,” belongs to the years 
1594-96. In 1597 he issued a small 
volume containing the first form of his 
famous Essays, then only ten in number, 
and along with them his Meditationes 
Sacrae or Religious Meditations, as also his 
Colours of Good and Evil. He dedicated 
the book to his brother Anthony in a 
characteristic epistle, in which he says 
that in printing these things he was 
doing “like some who have an orchard 
ill-neighboured, that gather their fruit 
before it is ripe, to prevent stealing,” 
and (in reference to a recent coinage) 
compares these “ fragments of his con- 
ceits ” to “the late new halfpence, which 
though the silver were good, yet the 
pieces were small.” 


VIII. 
BACON AND ESSEX. 


The events of most importance to 
Bacon at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, were those in connection wìth the 
fall of the Earl of Essex. They seriously 
affected both his public life and his repu- 
tation. The part he had to play, or chose 
to play, in them, made him unpopular 
with his fellow-countrymen as before he 
had been with his Queen. It exposed 
him to unhappy misunderstanding in 
much that he did, and became the basis 
of charges against him which have only 
begun to yield to the force of clearer 
evidence. Bacon had lived for a good 
many years on intimate terms with 
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Essex, and had gradually stepped into the 
position of a trusted adviser. He owed 
much to Essex, who had used his influence 
with Elizabeth in his friend's favour, and, 
on failing to secure high office for him, 
had insisted on his acceptance of a piece 
of land near Twickenham which brought 
him timely help to the extent of £1800. 
Throughout this connection, however, 
Bacon seems both to have fairly main- 
tained his own independence and to have 
acted as mentor to the brilliant and self- 
sufficient Earl. In receiving his gift he 
gave him to understand that he did so 
“with the ancient savings,” that is, with- 
out prejudice to the superior claims of 
hissovereign and his country. When the 
intoxication of his success with the Cadiz 
expedition made Essex less master of 
himself than ever, Bacon warned him 
of the danger he was incurring. But 
it went for nothing with the Queen’s 
favourite, who had now become the 
people’s idol. The warmth of the inti- 
macy between the two men began to 
cool, and events rapidly followed which 
entirely altered their relations. In 1599 
Essex crossed to Ireland with a large 
force. The expedition was a disastrous 
one; and treasonable designs were sus- 
pected in its leader. His defiant return 
to London led to his imprisonment and 
trial. By the Queen’s command Bacon 
had to take some part, though not a pro- 
minent part, in the proceedings. The 
result was that Essex escaped with a 
censure, some slight and temporary re- 
straint upon his liberty, and an order not 
to appear at Court. In the early months 
of next year, however, the Earl had in- 
volved himself fatally in the meshes of 
mad intrigue. A conspiracy was hatched 
with the intention of attacking the Court 
and seizing the Queen. It was hurried 
into premature execution; a foolish at- 
tempt was made to raise the city; tho 
issue was a skirmish in the streets, and 
the surrender of Essex. He was quickly 
put upon his trial, which ended in his 
confession and execution. Bacon’s action 
in these unhappy events has been severely 
condemned. He has been represented 


as basely deserting a benefactor and 
working meanly for his destruction. 
The accusation is not borne out by facts. 
The position which Bacon had to occupy 
was a painful and awkward one. As 
one of the Queen’s Counsel he had to 
take part in the case, and in the final 
proceedings he intervened more than 
once in the interest of the Crown when 
the prosecution was being mismanaged. 
It is possible that tenderness for the 
former friend was sunk too absolutely 
in zeal for the Queen’s service. But in 
the first trial and in drawing up the 
narrative of what led to it, Bacon’s con- 
cern for Essex endangered the Queen’s 
goodwill. By the time of the second 
arraignment he had come to know of a 
depth of treasonable scheming on Essex’s 
part, which made it impossible to regard 
him otherwise than as an enemy to the 
State. “ After a careful review of this 
strange eventful history,” says a judicious 
writer, Mr. Aldis Wright, “the whole 
course of which must have been inex- 
pressibly painful to Bacon, it is difficult 
to see how, as a good citizen, whose 
first duty was to his country, he could 
have acted otherwise. His contempo- 
raries passed no censure upon him. 
Essex, who laid the blame of his own 
treason upon his personal enemies, did 
not reckon Bacon among them. And 
these things being so, we may confidently 
expect at the hands of posterity a verdict 
not only of ‘not proven,’ but of ‘not 


guilty.’” 
IX. 


BRIGHTENING FORTUNES. 


Up to this time his fortune had been 
backward. He had been rising steadily 
indeed in reputation; he had won his 
way slowly to some positions of dignity 
and had received one or two pecuniary 
benefactions. But his affairs had been 
embarrassed; he had obtained no re- 
munerative office; and the avenue to 
substantial promotion seemed still closed 
to him. When -Elizabeth died and 
James succeeded, a better prospect ap- 
peared to open. He felt that his time 
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was at last come. He recommended 
himself to the new sovereign in a variety 
of ways. He helped him in the cause of 
union. He stood by him when questions 
of prerogative arose. His own ideas of 
government were to a large extent in 
sympathy with the King’s, and the rela- 
tions between the two men became close. 
He received the dignity of knighthood 
in 1603, was appointed King’s Counsel 
with a salary of £40 and a pension of 
£60 in 1604, and was made Solicitor- 
General in 1607. In 1608 the Clerkship 
of the Star-Chamher, so long waited for, 
at last fellin. When the Chief Justiceship 
of the King’s Bench had to be filled up in 
1613, certain transferences were effected, 
the result of which was his elevation 
to the post of Attorney-General. This 
was followed by his appointment succes- 
sively as Privy Councillor in 1616, Lord 
Keeper 1617, and Lord Chancellor in 
1618. In the last-named year he was 
created Baron Verulam, and soon he 
reached the height of his honours when. 
he was made Viscount St. Albans. It 
was during this period, too, that he mar- 
ried, his bride being Alice Barnham, 
the daughter of a London alderman. 
Something is told us of the magnificence 
in which he indulged on the occasion 
of his wedding on the 10th May, 1606. 
But we hear very little of the married 
life of the couple. What does come 
under our notice would lead us to con- 
clude that it was not altogether a happy 
connection. During these years, how- 
ever, amid all the changes in his for- 
tunes, under the pressure of public 
business and the demands of the Court, 

and in private trials such as his 
mother’s death in 1610, he continued to 

prosecute his favourite studies. These 

ranged over a great variety of subjects, 

embracing not only physical phenomena 
and philosophical questions, but matters 

of law, collections of aphorisms, histo- 

rical inquiries, ecclesiastical and econo- 

mical discussions. Above all he worked 

steadily towards the completion of the 

great enterprise of his life, publishing 

his Advancement of Learning in 1605, 
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composing the second part of his In- 
stauration about 1606, and issuing his 
Novum Organum in October, 1620. These 
were years distinguished by success 
in the attainment of the chief objects 
of his ambition, both in the honours of 
the State and in literary effort. They 
were to be succeeded by sudden disaster 
and by years of defeat and disgrace. To 
understand a catastrophe so unlooked- 
for and so overwhelming as to find few 
parallels in history, but which yet had 
been in secret preparation for many 
years, it is necessary to know something 
of Bacon’s relations to certain distin- 
guished contemporaries, and above all to 
one who ranks among England’s most 
eminent jurists. 


BACON AND COKE. 


From the first there had been a keen 
competition for the honours of the State 
between Francis Bacon and Edward 
Coke. The latter was a man of un- 
common determination as well as ability, 
of a bold and independent spirit, but apt 
to be harsh, violent, and overbearing. 
The man who, when Sir Walter Raleigh 
was on his trial, was capable of taking 
advantage of his position to make the 
noble prisoner the mark for insolent 
abuse, and gibe him as one who had “an 
English face but a Spanish heart,” was 
not the man to be over-scrupulous or 
hesitating in the use of means likely to 
compass the overthrow of a rival. On 
various occasions of importance the race 
had been won by Coke. In the case of 
early promotion he had again and in 
succeeded where Bacon had failed. He 
had stepped in even in the matter of 
marriage, securing the hand of the 
wealthy Lady Hatton, whom Bacon had 
aspired to wed when his fortunes were 
at the lowest. The rivalry between 
the two men became intenser as years 
wore on. When Bacon’s star at last 
began to rise, Coke became one of his 
most inveterate enemies. They differed 
widely in political sympathies. Coke 
was in favour of checking prerogative 
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bylaw. Bacon held a theory of govern- 
ment alien to our present ideas. He 
was a strong supporter of the King’s 
prerogative, and regarded Parliament as 
an assembly of advisers whom the mon- 
arch had wisely to direct rather than to 
hear. In this he was out of harmony 
with the rising spirit of the time. He 
suffered in public opinion then for the 
constancy with which he adhered to his 
theory. He suffers for it still in the 
judgment often pronounced upon his pro- 
fessional conduct. He has been accused 
of an abuse of law in the case of Oliver 
St. John, a gentleman who opposed the 
raising of “ benevolences” as an uncon- 
stitutional method of relieving the King’s 
financial embarrassments. But in this 
case it appears that he acted only by 
Instructions of the Council, and that the 
judges (including Coke himself) were at 
one in finding against St. John. His 
action in the more famous case of Edmond 
Peacham is less easy to unravel. This 
Somersetshire clergyman, in whose house 
a discourse was found which Was taken 
to be of treasonable import, was put to 
the torture with the view of eliciting in- 
formation as to accomplices. It was the 
miserable practice of the time, and there 
is nothing to show that Bacon had 
more to do with it than the other 
Commissioners. It was decided further 


that the opinion of the judges should be | 


taken separately, on the question whether 
Peacham could himself he tried for treason. 
Coke opposed this, on the ground that it 
was not the custom to consult the judges 
separately. Bacon has been accused of 
attempting to isolate Coke and overbear 
his judicial independence. But it was 
James himself that proposed the method 
of consultation. Bacon erred in consenting 
to second the King in what was contrary 
to the practice of the realm. But it is 
beyond all warrant to hold him up to 
opprobrium as the instigator of a course 
of procedure amounting to deliberate 
interference with the judges of the land. 
His action in this case and in other cases 
where the royal prerogative was con- 
cerned, showed, nevertheless, how his 
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theory of government could warp his 
judgment and draw him into questionable 
courses. It put him at a great disadvan- 
tage, too, with those who were opposed to 
the King, and who looked on Coke as the 
champion of constitutional right. His 
connection with Buckingham, the Court 
favourite, had also serious elements of 
danger in it. It made him still more un- 
popular with many, and it was a very 
insecure source of power. Already a little 
cloud had overcast the sky when Bacon 
tried to prevent the marriage which was 
projected between Coke’s step-daughter 
and Buckingham’s brother ; and although 
this passed away, there was little to 
trust toin his relations with the haughty 
favourite. So it happened that at the 
very meridian of his success, when all 
the possibilities for which he had sighed 
and toiled through many long years, had 
at last become actualities, danger and 
uncertainty so hemmed him in that it 
needed but an opportunity to make his 
degradation easy and sure. He was so 
misguided as to make that opportunity 
for his enemies by his own unworthy 
conduct. The high position so long 
coveted, and now at length possessed, 
was not righteously held. The noble 
ambition to serve mankind, his country, 
and his church, was not purely satisfied. 
The moral weakness which had made 
him ready to trim his actions and con- 
victions to suit the King’s feelings, clung 
to him still, and showed itself in culpable 
neglect of the honour, if not in ignoble 
abuse of the sacred power, which belongs 
to a great functionary of State. 


XI. 
HIS FALL. 


His degradation makes one of the most 
painful and perplexing chapters in the 
annals of England’s great men. With 
all that has been done in the collecting 
of evidence, it is doubtful whether we 
are even now in a position to pronounce 
a final verdict. The catastrophe came 
with almost unparalleled suddenness. 


For some years he had been riding ọn the 
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topmost wave of success. He stood out 
before the English publio the most emi- 
nent man in the State. He had out- 
distanced Coke in the race they had run 
against each other so long. On the 27th 
January, 1620, he had been created Vis- 
count, and on the 30th of the same month 
he had met Parliament, and addressed the 
new Speaker. Within little more than 
three months after these events he was 
under the crushing sentence of the Lords. 
His enemies, though checked for a time, 
had not been inactive. An attempt was 
made to reach him through an attack 
upon the system of patents, which had 
become an enormous oppression. Bacon 
had been alive to the dangers involved 
in an extension of this unpopular practice, 
but had yielded too easily to the interested 
persistency of Buckingham. This in- 
strument of attack proving insufficient, 
another and a more effective one was 
found all too easily. Coke, who was again 
a member of Parliament, moved for an 
inquiry into public grievances. A Com- 
mittee was appointed to report on the 
Courts of Justice. It was Bacon and his 
Court that were specially aimed at. 
He met the proposal as one who feared 
nothing. He agreed that every man 
should say freely all that he had to say 
on the management of Chancery cases. 
In less than a month from the institu- 
tion of the inquiry it was reported to the 
House of Commons that the Lord Chan- 
cellor stood accused of corruption. A 
man, Aubrey by name, had charged him 
with taking money during the process of 
a suit, and had been followed by another 
with a similar statement. A conference 
took place between the two Houses, which 
sickness prevented Bacon from attending. 
He failed to realise his danger, and looked 
upon these charges as schemes of his 
enemies which would fall through. By- 
and-by, however, as the charges grew in 
number and the real situation dawned 
upon him, he recognised the hopelessness 
of the position, deserted his defence, and 
wrote to the Lords moving them to con- 
demn and censure him. His confession 
was not deemed satisfactory. He had to 


make a second, in which he “ plainly and 
ingenuously ” admitted himself guilty of 
corruption. On the 3rd May he was 
condemned to pay a fine of £40,000; to 
be imprisoned in the Tower during his 
Majesty’s pleasure; to be excluded from 
office in the State and from Parliament; 
and to be debarred from coming within 
the verge of the Court. What was the 
measure of his guilt? His own confession, 
it has been rightly said, makes it im- 
possible to absolve him. The confession 
itself, however, must not be forced to 
imply a measure of conscious guilt beyond 
what facts and his own statements 
warrant. ‘Twenty-three charges had 
been formulated against him. The last 
of these dealt with exactions made Ly 
his dependents, and he acknowledged 
himself guilty of a “great fault that he 
had looked no better to his servants.” Of 
the remaining twenty-two there were 
only four in which he admitted that he 
had received any kind of present during 
the process, and even with respect to 
these it was not alleged that his decisions 
were affected. Those who brought the 
first charges allowed that he actually 
decided against them. During the four 
years that he held the Chancellorship 
he had pronounced perhaps eight thou- 
sand orders and decrees. But no judg- 
ment, no order of his was set aside. It 
is too much to affirm tbat he perverted 
Justice or was guilty of taking bribes for 
corrupt ends. It is too much to deny 
that he was guilty of falling in with 
pernicious practices which had long pre- 
vailed, but which were none the less 
inconsistent with supreme judicial res- 
ponsibility. The judgment he pro 
nounced upon himself is the judgment 
which seems truest under the whole 
circumstances of the case. “I was the 
justest judge that was in England these 
fifty years; but it was the justest cen- 
sure in Parliament that was these twv 
hundred years.” What he fell a victim 
to was a vice of the age as well as an 
error of the man. It was one of the 
customs which clamoured for reformation, 
and no one has better or more pathetically 


expressed Bacon’s relation to this than 
Bacon himself, when he compares the 
beginning of reformation to the pool of 
Bethesda but with the contrary power, 
the one having strength to cure, the 
other having strength to hurt, him, and 
him only, who is first cast in. 


AIT. 
CLOSING DAYS. 


The ruinous sentence was but partially 
carried out. Ho was allowed to retain 
his titles. Though he was taken to the 
Tower, he was quickly discharged. Soon 
he obtained leave to go to his own house; 
he was released from his fine; he was 
allowed to come as near the Court as 
Highgate; and finally he could take up 
his residence again in London. His 
name is found in the list of peers sum- 
moned to attend Charles’s first Parlia- 
ment. But, though leniently dealt with 
thus far, he suffered much. He was 
stripped of an income amounting to about 
£6000 a year; and the King, whom he 
had served only too well, was not the 
man to be very helpful to him in his 
extremity. He had again to contend 
with financial straits, and he was refused 
the vacant provostship of Eton which he 
had sought as a quiet retreat. ‘These 
last five years of his life, though in some 
respects the saddest, were far from his 
worst. They were years in which he 
had something of the peace of a retired 
and studious life. They were years full 
of fruitful work. His zeal in the pro- 
secution of those studies by which he 
hoped to enlarge the boundaries of man’s 
knowledge and enrich man’s life was the 
occasion of the sickness which carried 
him off. Driving to Highgate on a cold 
spring day, he thought of experiment- 
ing on the preserving qualities of snow. 
He stop his carriage, purchased a 
fowl, and stuffed it with snow. A chill 
was "caught, and fever ensued. He had 
to take refuge in a house of Lord 
Arundel’s, and in a few days he died. 
Thus passed away, on the 9th April, 
1626, a man who came sadly short of his 
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own standard, but yet brought lustre to 
the English name. Thus closed a life 
which in many respects was poor and 
disappointing, but which, nevertheless, 
did distinguished service to mankind. 
“ The great and wonderful work which 
the world owes to him,” it has been said, 
“was in the idea, and not in the execu- 
tion.” It was all the greater a work 
that it was so. And whatever else 
tended to degrade his life, there was one 
thing ever in it to ennoble it. It was 
the sleepless pursuit of knowledge, the 
passion to win the conquest of nature, 
the ambition to achieve for men a larger 
understanding aud a richer power. 


XIII. 
BACON THE WRITER. 


Bacon’s right to rank as one of the 
glories of English literature is beyond 
dispute. He was a prolific writer. He 
wrote largely on law, and proved himself 
a master of its principles. He wrote 
on history, on physics, on philosophy, 
on subjects of antiquarian interest. He 
attempted verse, and put his hand to 
lighter compositions. He wrote both in 
Latin and in Englisb, and it has been 
often remarked as the curious mis- 
calculation of a great genius that he 
looked for fame not from his writings in 
his native tongue, but from those in the 
dead language. One marvels that, with 
all his professional work and the part he 
played in the political movements of tho 
time, he found leisure to produce so 
much, and to engage in so many different 
branches of inquiry. Nor is the marvel 
lessened when we discover how laborious 
a writer he was. He has left behind 
him records which enable us to follow 
him in his methods of composition. We 
see that he was at vast pains to gather 
inatter for each successive effort, to store 
up illustrations, to elaborate his imagery, 
to think out his happiest phrases. All 
that he wrote is marked by dignity, 
weight of matter, and the richest fancy. 
That he is believed by some to be the 
author of the plays attributed to Shake- 
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speare is a singular testimony to his 
genius and his extraordinary insight into 
nature and life. His pages sparkle with 
gems taken from the treasures of classic 
story. The choice things of the myth- 
ologies of the old world, the notable 
passages in the annals of the young 
nations’of Europe, are skilfully used to 
lend a charm to the most unpromising 
themes, a brightness to the most abstract 
statements. He had a lordly eloquence 
in public speech. Ben Jonson tells us 
that, when Bacon spoke, “his hearers 
could not cough or look aside from him 
without loss,” and that “the fear of 
every man that heard him was that he 
should make an end.” There is the 
same grave and fascinating eloquence in 
his writings. It is by his Essays that 
he is most widely known, and many of 
their choice sentences have passed into 
the speech of educated Englishmen. The 
wisdom which inspires thom seldom rises 
above the level tracts of the duties and 
expediencies of ordinary, everyday lite. 
But everywhere the rare power of genius 
is seen lighting up the most common- 
place subjects with the fire of originality, 
and clothing all in astyle at once strong, 
terse, ornate and varied. Others of his 
works, the New Atlantis, the Wisdom of 
the Ancients, the History of Henry VII., 
have equally remarkable qualities. But 
even his scientific and philosophical 
treatises have the same characteristics, 
and abound in noble passages. Dean 
Church speaks of the Advancement of 
Learning as “one of the landmarks of 
what high thought and rich imagination 
have made of the English language,” 
and pronounces it “tho first great book 
in English prose of secular interest; the 
first book which ean claim a place beside 
the Lacs of Ecclesiastical Polity.” 


XIV. 


BACON THE MAN OF SCIENCE. 


There has not been the same unanimity 
of opinion on Bacon’s scientific position 
as on his literary merits. On the one 
hand he is exalted as the father of 


modern science; on the other hand it is 
alleged that the contribution he made 
to the cause of scientific progress was 
neither large nor original, and that he 
was himself conspicuously defective in 
practical scientific work. This last 
statement must be admitted to be toa 
large extent true. But in order to 
understand his real position, we must 
look at the actual condition of science 
in his time. It is true that there were 
some men of science working then on 
just methods, and reaching substantial 
results, and that the essence of what 
Bacon taught may be discovered in the 
writings of Aristotle and others. But 
it was his great merit to exhibit the 
principles of scientific research systema- 
tically, to apply them definitely, and to 
persuade men of their reasonableness. 
It was his ambition to re-organize 
aclence, and give man power over 
nature. He saw that, in order to do this, 
it was necessary that man should become 
the patient interpreter of nature. He 
showed how men had gone astray by 
following their own notions of what 
nature was, Instead of dealing with facts 
and rising slowly from the particular 
to the general, from the phenomena to 
the laws. In his New Instauration, ho 
projected a scheme of knowledge and a 
reconstruction of science which will be 
a permanent monument to his capacious 
genius and far-reaching vision. In the 
most important section of that vast work, 
the Novum Organum, or New Instrument, 
he exposes the fallacies which had weak- 
ened scientific effort and rendered it 
barren of result. In the same treatise 
he illustrates his new method by the 
case of heat. In order to get at the form, 
or law, of heat, he proposes to begin by 
making three collections of facts—tirst, 
all instances in which heat is present, 
sun-rays, quick-lime with water, &c ; 
secondly, all those im which heat is 
absent where its presence might have 
been expected, moon-rays, &c.; thirdly, 
all those in which heat appears in differ- 
ent degrees. He then compares these 
the one with the other, and sets aside, as 
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he expresses it, “the several natures 
which are not found in some instance 
where the given nature is present, or are 
found in some instance where the given 
nature is absent, or are found to increase 
in some instance when the given nature 
decreases or to decrease when the given 
nature increases.” This process of com- 
parison and exclusion detaches what is 
contingent and exhibits what is essential 
in the phenomenon. The result shows 
what heat is. By these negatives we 
reach the affirmative of its law, its 
nature, its cause. 

His position is perhaps nowhere more 
justly fixed than in the following testi- 
mony from Sir John Herschel :— 

“By the discoveries of Copernicus, 
Kepler and Galileo, the errors of the 
Aristotelian philosophy were effectually 
overturned on a plain appeal to the facts 
of nature; but it remained to show on 
broad and general principles, how and 
why Aristotle was in the wrong; to set 
in evidence the peculiar weakness of his 
method of philosophizing, and to substi- 
tute in its place a stronger and better. 
This important task was executed by 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who will, 
therefore, justly be looked upon in all 
future ages as the great reformer of 
philosophy, though his own actual con- 
tributions to the stock of physical truths 
were small, and his ideas of particular 
points strongly tinctured with mistakes 
and errors, which were the fault rather 
of the general want of physical informa- 
tion of the age than of any narrowness of 
view on his own part—and of this he was 
fully aware. It has been attempted by 
some to lessen the merit of this great 
achievement by showing that the in- 
ductive method had been practised in 
many instances, both ancient and modern, 
by the mere instinct of mankind; but 
it is not the introduction of inductive 
reasoning, as a new and hitherto untried 
process, which characterises the Baconian 
p ilosophy, but his keen perception, and 

ia broad and spirit-stirring, almost 
enthusiastic, announcement of its para- 
mount importance, as the alpha and 


omega of science, as the grand and only 
chain for the linking together of physical 
truths, and the eventual key to every 
discovery and every application. Those 
who would deny him his just glory on 
such grounds would refuse to Jenner or 
to Howard their civic crowns, because a 
few farmers in a remote province had, 
time out of mind, been acquainted with 
vaccination, or philanthropists, in all 
ages, had occasionally visited the prisoner 
in his dungeon.” 


XV. 
BACON’S RELIGIOUS FAITH AND TEACHING. 


There can be no doubt that Bacon was 
a man of strong religious conviction. 
He was profoundly assured of the truth 
of Christianity. One of the strangest and 
saddest things in him was the union of 
this robust intellectual conviction of the 
reality of spiritual things with a weak 
moral nature. In this respect his life is 
full of warning. His fate came upon him, 
it has been said, like the Nemesis of some 
hero of antiquity. It is impossible to 
overlook the infirmities, the errors, the 
perverted sentiments, the time-serving 
by which his name has been stained. 
He was conspicuously deficient in the 
power of moral resistance. On the other 
hand, he had a deep interest in theologi- 
cal studies, and commended “ Sacred and 
inspired Divinity” as the “Sabbath and 
port of all men’s labours and peregrina- 
tions.” Wecan gather from his writings 
that he heartily accepted all the main 
doctrines of Christianity. He bowed 
implicitly to the authority of the Bible. 
His love for the Word of God was won- 
derful. “ Thy creatures,” he says, “ have 
been my books, but Thy Scriptures much 
more.” There is arich vein of Scripture 
allusions running through all his works. 
It meets us everywhere, even in the 
course of the most abstruse discussions, 
and indicates a mind steeped in Bible 
truth and Bible terms. He turns often to 
religious subjects. Knowledge and faith, 
the mystery of death, the work of God’s 
Spirit, the character of the Christian, 
are amung his most frequent themes. 
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He speaks thus of faith and knowledge: 
“Give unto faith that which unto faith be- 
longeth ; for more worthy it is to believe 
than to think or know, considering that 
in knowledge, as we now are capable 
of it, the mind suffereth from (or, is 
inflnenced by) inferior natures; but in 
all belief it suffereth from a spirit, which 
it holdeth superior and more authorised 
than itself.” 

He expresses himself thus on death: 
“Men fear death, as children fear to 
go in the dark; and as that natural 
fear of children is increased by tales, so 
is the other. Certainly, the contempla- 
tion of death, as the wages of sin, and 
passage to another world, is holy and 
religious—but the fear of it as a tribute 
due unto nature is weak.” 

And as to the Spirit he says: “ Tho 
first creature of God, in the works of the 
days, was the light of sense: the last was 
the light of reason; and His Sabbath 
work ever since is the illumination of His 
Spirit. First He breathed light upon the 
face of matter or chaos ; then He breathed 
light into the faco of man; and still He 
breatheth and inspireth light into the 
faces of His chosen.” 

From his confession of faith we take 
the following :—“ I helieve that Jesus, 
the Lord, became in the flesh a sacrificer 
and a sacrifice for sin; a satisfaction 
and price to the justice of God; a 
meriter of Glory and the Kingdom; a 
pattern of all righteousness; a preacher 
of the Word which Himself was; a 
finisher of the ceremonies; a corner-stone 
to remove the separation between Jew and 
Gentile ; an intercessor for the Church; 
a lord of nature in His miracles; a con- 
queror of death and the power of dark- 
ness in His resurrection; and that He 
fulfilled the whole counsel of God, per- 
forming all His sacred offices and anoint- 
ing on earth, accomplished the whole 
work of the redemption and restitution 
of man to a state superior to the angels ; 


whereas the state of man by creation 
was inferior; and reconciled and esta- 
blished all things according to the eternal 
will of the Father. 

Of the Christian he writes : “ A Chris- 
tian believes Christ to have no need of 
anything he doth, yet maketh account 
that he doth relieve Christ in all his acts 
of charity (Matthew xxv. 34-36). He 
knoweth he can do nothing of himself, 
vet labours to work out his own sal vation. 
He professeth that he can do nothing, 
yot as truly professeth that he can do all 
things; he knoweth that flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God, yet 
believeth he shall go to heaven both body 
and soul.” 

Above all, the reverence and religions 
fecling which survived almost every- 
thing else in the man, reveal themselves 
in his prayers. With one of these we 
may best conclude the story of his career. 

“There is mercy with Thee, O Lord, 
that Thou mayest be feared; yea Thy mer- 
cies swallow up the greatness of our sins ; 
speak peace to our souls and consciences : 
make us happy in the free remission of 
all our sins, and be reconciled to Thy poot 
servants in Jesus Christ in whom Thou 
art well pleased ; suffer not the works of 
Thine own hands to perish ; Thou art not 
delighted in the death of sinners, but in 
theirconversion. Turn our hearts and we 
shall be turned; convert us and we shall 
be converted ; illuminate the eyes of our 
minds and understanding with the bright 
beams of Thy Holy Spirit, that we may 
daily grow in the saving knowledge of 
the heavenly mystery of our redemption 
wrought by our dear Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; sanctify our wills and 
affection by the same Spirit; the most 
sacred fountain of all grace and goodness : 
reduce them to the obedience of Thy 
most holy will in the practice of all piety 
towards Thee and charity towards all 
men.” 


STEWART D. F. Satmonp, M.A., D.D. 
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whereas the state of man by creation 
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GEoRGE WHITEFIELD was born in the Bell 
Inn, Gloucester, on December 16, 1714. 
His father, Thomas Whitefield, was at 
first a wine merchant in Bristol, but after- 
wards became an inn-keeper ; his mother 
was Elizabeth Edwards, of Bristol. The 
surroundings of the boy were not calcu- 
lated to make him religious, yet in his 
mother’s heart there was a thoughtful 
love which did all that was possible to 
shield him from the worst temptations 
of his lot. As his father died in 1716, 
George, the Jast-born of his seven children, 
fell exclusively tothe mother’s care. His 
boyhood was a wild, merry, thoughtless, 
sin-stained time. Although his mother 
did not allow him to draw liquor for 
customers, his tastes and habits show the 
influence of a public-house. He confesses 
to lying, evil speaking, and petty thefts 
from his mother’s pocket; he spent much 
money in plays and entertainments ; his 
‘“heart’s delight ” was playing at cards 
and reading romances; Sabbath-break- 
ing was a common sin, and at public 
worship, when present, he was generally 
irreverent. He was so reckless as to rush 
into the Dissenting meeting-house, and 
shout out the name of the worthy old 
minister—“ Old Cole! Old Cole! Old 
Cole!” Even at this early, wilful period, 
however, some thought of his future 
calling had found its way into his heart. 
Asked one day by one of Mr. Cole’s con- 
gregation what business he meant to 
follow, he saucily replied: “A minister; 
but I would take care never to tell stories 
in the pulpit like the old Cole.” A great 
conflict went on in his mind. He would 
read his Bible, and also books of devotion, 
stolen for the purpose ; part of the money 
taken from his mother was given to the 


time, and injured her children’s tem- 
poral position. At fifteen he became a 
common drawer in her inn. A little 
later she was too poor to allow him a 
bed to lie upon, and he stretched himself 
upon the floor. Intervals of reforming 
zeal came to him amid his sinful indul- 
gences, and there can be no doubt that 
the Holy Spirit was preparing the way 
for a full and permanent change in his 
heart and life. He says that one morn- 
ing, as he was reading a play to his 
sister, he remarked to her: “Sister, God 
intends something for me which we know 
not of. As I have been diligent in busi- 
ness, I believe many would gladly have 
me for an apprentice; but every way 
scems to be barred up, so that I think God 
will provide for me some way or other 
that we cannot apprehend.” His edu- 
cation, so far as his desultory and broken 
training at several schools could be called 
such, had procured for him one pre-emi- 
nent qualification for his future work— 
he had been taught to write and speak 


correctly. He was, as a boy, no mean 
elocutionist. 
II. 
AT OXFORD. 


It was in 1732 that Whitefield, hardly 
yet eighteen years oldjswas entered as a 
servitor of Pembroke College, Oxford, his 
mother’s faithful love being the means 
of this happy change in his circum- 
stances. Some of his friends used their 
influence with the master of the College: 
another friend lent him ten pounds upon 
a bond, to defray the expense of entering : 
and the master admitted him as a sem- 
tor without delay. He justified all the 
confidence that was placed in him. He 
toiled at his classics, lightened the bur- 
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dens of his friends who stood as his 
money-securities, adhered to the reli- 
gious practices he had formed at his last 
school, and thus laid the foundations of 
a manly life. Law’s Serious Call to a 
Ditine Life made him think in earnest 
of religion ; the same writer’s Christian 
Perfection stirred him still more deeply. 
Standing aloof from the general body of 
students, resisting the solicitations of 
many who shared in the same room with 
him, aud who “would have drawn him 
into excess of riot,” and practising daily 
devotions with austere regularity, it was 
only natural that he should be thrown 
among the Methodists, who were begin- 
ning their new life, and whom he had 
always defended, even before he came to 
Oxford, or knew them. He was already 
looked upon as a “ singular odd fellow ”; 
and when he was between nineteen and 
twenty, he joined the band of devout 
young men, “after his soul had longed 
for above a twelvemonth to become ac- 
quainted with them.” At this time they 
were fifteen in number, and included 
John and Charles Wesley, Benjamin 
Ingham, T. Broughton, and James Her- 
vey. Persecution. brought him to their 
side, as well as religious sympathy and 
a longing for more light and know- 
ledge. The sight of the shameful inso- 
lence to which they were subjected every 
week as they went to St. Mary’s to re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper, kindled in him 
a wish to follow their example. An op- 
portunity of becoming acquainted with 
them soon offered itself. A poor woman 
in one of the workhouses made an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to commit suicide; and 
Whitefield, aware of Charles Wesley’s 
readiness for every good work, sent a 
message to him by an apple-woman of 
Pembroke, asking him to visit her. The 
messenger was, for some unaccountable 
reason, charged not to tell Wesley who 
had sent her. That charge she broke, 
and Wesley, who had often met White- 
field walking by himself, pondering 
“the decp things of God,” and knew of 
his pious habits, sent him an invitation 
ty come and breakfast with him the next 


morning. Whitefield gladly went; then 
and there the two students formed a life- 
long honourable friendship. 

It was not, however, within the power 
of any members of the “ Holy Club” to 
give the young servitor the special help 
he required. Neither of the Wesleys 
could guide him into the rest of faith, 
for they knew nothing of it themselves. 
The best service they rendered him was 
when Charles lent him Scougal’s little 
book, The Life of God in the Soul of 
Man; he says that when he read that 
“ true religion is a union of the soul with 
God, or Christ formed within us, a ray 
of divine light instantaneously darted in 
upon his soul, and from that moment, but 
not till then, did he know that hoe must be 
anew creature.” This was light, but not 
rest. A long, dark, terrible conflict fol- 
lowed. His thoughts were so troubled, 
that, for some weeks, he scarce slept 
above three hours ata time. “ God only 
knows,” he says, “how mary nights I 
have lain upon my bed groaning under 
the weight I felt, and bidding Satan 
depart from me in the name of Jesus. 
Whole days and weeks have I spent in 
lying prostrate on the ground, and beg- 
ging freedom from those proud, hellish 
thoughts that used to crowd in upon and 
distract my soul. But God made Satan 
drive out Satan. For these thoughts 
created such aself-abhorrence within me, 
that I never ceased wrestling with God 
till He blessed me with a victory over 
them. Self-love, self-will, pride and envy 
buffeted me in their turns, that I was 
resolved either to die or conquer. I 
wanted to see sin as it was, but feared, at 
the same time, lest the sight of it should 
terrify me to death. Having nobody to 
show me a better way, I thought to get 
peace and purity by outward austerities.” 
From the: bitter useless pains of asce- 
ticism he passed into the methods of 
quictism, but neither here could he find 
deliverance from his crushing load and 
wounded conscience. He returned again 
to what the Methodists called “ exter- 
nals,” acts of charity, observance of times 
and seasons, fasting, and prayer. Still 
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no peace was found. He was failing in 
health ; part of one of his hands was quite 
black with his “neglect of the body”; 
he could searce creep up-stairs for weak- 
ness. His tutor wisely called in the 
doctor. Left alone in his sick room, and 
liberated from the stern rule under which 
he had placed himself; above all, freed 
from the supposed necessity of doing 
something to find peace with God, his 
mind could turn to God Himself, and be 
tanght by Ilim. About the end of the 
seventh week, “after having undergone 
innumerable buffetings of Satan, and 
many months’ inexpressible trials by 
night and day under the spirit of bondage, 
God was pleased at length to remove 
the heavy load, to enable me to lay hold on 
His dear Son by a living faith, and by 
giving mo the Spirit of adoption, to seal 
me, as I humbly hope, even to the ever- 
lasting day of redemption. Butoh! with 
what joy, joy unspeakable, even joy that 
was full of and big with glory, was my 
soul filled, when the weight of sin went 
otf; and an abiding sense of the pardon- 
ing love of God, and a full assurance of 
faith brokein upon my disconsolate soul!” 

The secret of Whitefield’s life is in 
those sentences. His sonl had seen the 
beauty of the Lord; he had tasted the 
sweetness of the love wherewith God has 
loved the world; he had found a sure 
foundation in the perfect sacrifice offered 
once for all for the sins of the whole 
world; and from this time forward his 
watchword was Grace. The charm of 
grace grows upon him to the last. It 
had saved him from legal bondage and 
from hopeless struggles, and he knew its 
virtue. The simple word grace seemed to 
disclose new glories to his spiritual vision, 
and he never wearied of speaking and 
writing of it. “It passcth knowledge.” 


II. 


ORDINATION.— FIRST SERMONS. — 
EARLY POPULARITY. 


Although Whitefield had been accus- 
tomed to visit the prison at Oxford almost 
from the time of his entering Pembroke 


College, and reading to the prisoners, 
he yet shrank from being ordained, when 
his friends urged him to take order. 
The warning of Scripture against a 
“novice” being made a minister, filled 
him with grave concern, and he askel 
his friends at Oxford to pray God to 
confound the efforts of his friends at 
Gloucester to get him ordained. He 
felt some sense of security because of 
the purpose of Dr. Benson, Bishop of 
Gloucester, not to ordain any one who 
was under twenty-three years of age, 
and ho was only twenty-one. There 
can be no doubt, however, that the 
wider and deeper current of his own 
mind was in favour of a step which, for 
the present, he shunned. Whenever ho 
saw the Bishop at church, a strong 
persuasion would arise in his mind, that 
he shouldeshortly go to see him. Ho 
checked it, and prayed God to preserve 
him from ever desiring that honour 
which cometh from man. One day tho 
Bishop took a walk to Lady Selwyn’s, 
who had previously shown kindness to 
Whitefield. She recommended him tə 
the Bishop, who asked him to an inter- 
view, at which he said: * Notwithstand- 
ing I have declared I would not ordain 
any one under three-and-twenty, yet I 
shall think it my duty to ordain you 
whenever you come for holy order” 
His course, he felt, was now clear. The 
solemn event was anticipated with 
humble and devout feelings. The day 
preceding it was spent in abstinence and 
prayer; in the evening he retired to a 
hill near the town, and prayed fervently 
for about two hours in behalf of himself 
and those who were to be ordained with 
him. Next morning he rose early. 
and prayed over St. Paul’s Epistle to 
Timothy, and more particularly over 
ihat precept, “ Let no one despise thy 
youth.” The good of souls was before 
him as his only principle of action. He 
said in his journal: “ Let come what 
will, life or death, depth or height. I 
shall henceforward live like one who this 
day, in the presence of men and anzels. 
took the holy sacrament, upon the pro- 
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fession of being inwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon me that minis- 
tration in the Church. This I began 
with reading prayers to the prisoners in 
the county gaol. Whether I myself 
shall ever have the honour of styling 
myself a prisoner of the Lord, I know 
not; but, indeed, I can call heaven and 
earth to witness, that when the Bishop 
laid his hand upon me, I gave myself 
up to be a martyr for Him who hung 
upon the cross for me.” 

A remarkable experience, not unlike 

that passed through by some of the 
prophets, preceded Whitefield’s first 
attempt at preaching. He stayed in 
Gloucester for a fortnight, partly with 
the intention of composing somo ser- 
mons, as he wished to have at least a 
hundred. He had matter enough ia his 
heart, but nothing would flow from his 
pen. Hestrove and prayed, but all tono 
purpose. After seeking counsel from one 
and another, he thought he found the 
cause of his inability explained by the 
words: “ We assayed to go into Bithy- 
nia, but the Spirit suffered us not ;” and 
by the words spoken to Ezekiel: “ Thou 
shalt be dumb; but when I speak unto 
thee, then shalt thou speak.” This made 
him feel easy, and on the morning after 
his ordination, while he was praying, 
the command came ringing through his 
heart: “Speak out.” He was obedient; 
in the next thirty-four years he preached 
18,000 times, or an average of about ten 
times a week. 

His first sermon was preached on June 
27,1736, in St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester, 
to a large congregation. A complaint 
was made to good Bishop Berson that 
it had driven fifteen persons mad; the 
Bishop replied that he hoped the mad- 
ness might not be forgotten before 
another Sunday. Soon afterwards he 
was asked to take the place of the curate 
of the Tower Chapel, London, for a 
short time. He went with fear and 
trembling, and preached his first sermon 
to a London audience in Bishopsgate 
Church on Sunday afternoon, August 
&th. His youthful appearance as he 


went up the pulpit stairs provoked, he 
thought, a general sneer; but there was 
solemn seriousness when he got into his 
sermon. He conquered himself and his 
congregation; and the people, on his 
descending from the pulpit, showed him 
every respect, and blessed him as he 
passed along. No one could answer the 
question which was now on every one’s 
lips: “ Who was the preacher to-day?” 
The Tower Chapel was crowded every 
Sunday for the next two months. His 
activity during that time was character- 
istic of the loving zeal with which he 
laboured to the close. He preached and 
catechised once a week, and visited the 
soldiers in the barracks and in the in- 
firmary daily ; every morning and even- 
ing he read prayers at Wapping Chapel; 
and on the Tuesday he preached at 
Ludgate prison. 

Not long afterwards he paid a visit to 
Bristol, his mother’s native city, and a 
place with which he was to be very 
intimately connected. It being his cus- 
tom, go where he might, to attend the 
daily services of the Church, he went 
to St. John’s to hear a sermon. When 
prayers were over, and the psalm was 
being sung, the minister came and asked 
him to preach. Having his notes with 
him, he complied. Tho next day the 
same thing was repeated at St. Stephen’s ; 
but this time the “alarm” excited by 
his preaching was so widespread, that, 
on the following Sunday, crowds of 
people, of all denominations, flocked to 
the churches where he had to officiate, 
and many were unable to find admission. 
The Mayor also appointed him to preach 
before himself and the corporation. For 
some time following he preached all the 
sermons on week-days, and twice on 
Sundays, besides visiting the religious 
societies. The spiritual effect of his 
preaching was most marked ; the truths 
he taught made their way like lightning 
into the hearers’ consciences. If genius 
had to do with the impression he made 
from the first sermon to the last, we can 
still more distinctly trace the power of 
God’s truth and God’s Spirit. He was 
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“a worker together with God,” and was 
careful to be in harmony with the 
Father’s will. Amid the excitement and 
cagerness of the city to hear him, he thus 
entreats a friend to pray for him: “Oh! 
pray, dear Mr. H., that God would 
always keep me humble, and fully 
convinced that I am nothing without 
Him, and that all the good which is done 
upon earth, God doth it Himself.” 


IV. 
CALL TO GEORGIA.——ROUGHING IT. 


Whilst Whitefield was engaged in 
these early and desultory ministerial 
lnbours, he received an invitation from 
his friends the Wesleys to join them in 
their work for the colonists of Georgia, 
and his way being opened, he decided 
to offer himself to the trustees of the 
colony as their chaplain. In the mean- 
time, however, the Wesleys had returned, 
and on the same morning that Whitefield 
suiled from Deal, John Wesley arrived 
there. Aftera somewhat rough passage, 
the first of thirteen he made across the 
Atlantic, Whitefield landed at Savannah, 
and was kindly received by the magis- 
trates. He hal a desire to preach to the 
Indians, as well as to the Europeans ; but 
he had no special fitness for missionary 
work, and his attention was given to the 
mixed, motley, strange company of emi- 
grants who had sought a home in this 
far-off land. For oratory there was 
little scope in Georgia, where a con- 
gregation of one or two hundred persons 
was the largest that could be got; but 
here, as everywhere, there was ample 
scope for industry, humility, gentleness, 
and self-denial; and by his assiduous 
cultivation of these graces, he showed 
that he cared more for charity than for 
the gift of speaking “ with the tongues 
of men and of angels.” Oratory was 
nothing to him as an art; it was 
supremely valuable as a talent to be 
used for his Lord, an instrument by 
which hearts might be drawn to the 
eross. When it could no longer be ex- 
ercised, except in a limited way, his 


zea! and tact adopted the only method 

by which truth and purity could be 

diffused among such a community. He 

went among the villages, like a travelling 

missionary in a heathen land; he made 

himself the friend of every one, men, 

women, and children, irrespective of their 

creed and nationality; he praised their 

industry and success; he reproved their 

faults; he invited them to put their 

trust in Him who could save them from 

their sins. He was scrupulously careful 
not to offend the religious or national 
prejudices of any; and strove to draw 
all by the cords of love, because he rightly 
judged that obedience resulting from that 
principle was “the most genuine and 
lasting.” It is easy to believe that a 
chaplain whose heart was touched with 
the colonists’ every sorrow, who entered 
into their difficulties, who came to cheer 
them at their work, and sit as one of 
them in their huts, where the children 
gathered around his knee, and the 
workers talked about the soil and the 
crops, was loved as a personal friend. 
As such they looked upon him. His 
dauntless and brotherly spirit, which 
still retained a touch of the asceticism of 
his Oxford days, made him resolve to 
bear the worst hardships of colonial life. 
The weather was at this time intensely 
hot, sometimes burning him almost 
through his shoes; and “seeing others 
do it who,” he says, “were as unable, 
I determined to inure myself to hardiness 
by lying constantly on the ground; 
which, by use, I found to be so far 
from being a hardship, that afterwards 
it became so to lie on a bed.” In sucha 
colony there could not fail to be much 
misery and vice, but it contained also 
some beautiful and hopeful elements of 
social and religious life brought by holy 
men from over the sea. There was a 
company of Highlanders at Danen, 
settled under the care of an excellent 
minister named McLeod. These crowded 
the house in which Whitefield arranged 
to preach to them. The Saltzburgers also, 
who had left their native land in search 
of religious liberty, and were settled 
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here, after weary wanderings, over land 
and sea, at a place which they thank- 
fully called Ebenezer, were a body of 
men who acted as a healthy and purify- 
ing influence in the community. When 
Whitefield came amongst them they re- 
ceived him with brotherly love, and he 
joyed at beholding their order. Their 
lands were the best cultivated in the 
colony, and yielded the best crops. Their 
differences were referred not to any 
court, but to the judgment of their two 
pastors, whom they loved devotedly, and 
to whom they looked up as fathers. 
They had an orphanage for the children 
of emigrants who died, founded upon the 
model of Professor Franke’s of Halle, 
and had in charge seventeen “little 
lambs,” as Whitefield calls them, when 
he first visited the settlement. 

Before leaving England he had col- 
lected from his large congregations a 
considerable sum of money for the 
orphans of the colony, whose sad con- 
dition had touched the heart of Charles 
Wesley, and made him beg Whitefield 
to carry them some help. He felt that 
he must now return tu lay their case 
lefore the English people, and also to 
vbtain priest’s orders. 


V. 
“IN PERILS OF THE SEA.” 


As Whitefield crossed the Atlantic 
thirteen times, he really spent a long time 
on the ocean. His life there exemplified 
the earnestness and sincerity of his de- 
sire for the salvation of men; its com- 
parative quietness rested him between 
his times of tremendous exertion. His 
voyages were his vacations. Not always 
without peril and hardship, but some- 
tines fall of restorative power to his 
shattered health, and offering him oppor- 
tunities for doing a kind of work not 
pussible to him amid his activities on 
shore. Letter-writing and reading occu- 
pied a great deal of his time, and enabled 
him ‘both to follow up the good he had 
done, and to prepare for future work. 

But he touk a full share in the life of 


the ship. On his first voyage he began 
his seafaring life with great prudence 
and kindness. He attended the men in 
sickness, and taught and catechised them. 
To the officers who were on board, both 
naval and military, he showed marked 
deference, and did not allow his zeal to 
carry him into any unwise attempts to 
force religion upon their attention. The 
difficulties and troubles of men were em- 
ployed as an opportunity for doing the 
men good by serving them in any way 
within his power. At night he would 
walk on the deck, that he might have an 
opportunity of speaking quietly to some 
officers whom he wanted to win for Christ; 
or he would go down into the steerage 
where the sailors were congregated, that 
he might be as one of them. He soon 
made himself a favourite. The captain 
of the ship gave him the free use of his 
cabin, the military captain who was on 
board was friendly, and so were the rest 
of the officers. He got leave to read 
prayers in the great cabin. In the Bay 
of Biscay they had some rough experi- 
ences. One night, about twelve o'clock, 
a gale arose, and increased so much 
by four in the morning that the waves 
raged horribly, and broke in like a great 
river on many of the soldiers, who lay 
near the main hatchway. Creeping on 
his knees between decks, he went with 
a friend to sing psalms and comfort tho 
poor wet people. The gule spent itself 
and left beautiful weather behind. At 
the close of one of the services the captain 
asked the soldiers to stop whilst he 
informed them that, to his great shame, 
he had been a notorious swearer him- 
self; but, by the instrumentality of that 
gentleman, pointing to Whitefield, he 
had now left it off, and exhorted them, 
for Christ’s sake, that they would go 
and do likewise. The women began 
to remark, “ What a change in our 
captain!” 

His second voyage was a very dan- 
gerous and trying one; when they had 
been'a month at sea, they were caught 
in a gale, which slit the sails and rent 
the tackling. Not a dry spot could be 
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found anywhere, so violently did the 
sea break over them. The sailors said, 
« How should we have been blaming and 
cursing one another, had not Mr. White- 
field been amongst us!” The storm left 
the vessel sadly disabled, besides having 
destroyed or washed away a large portion 
of the provisions. Contrary winds pre- 
vailed a long time, and at the end of the 
second month the passengers were allowed 
ouly a quart of water a day. For a long 
{ime their food was salt beef and water 
dumplings. Before they sighted land, 
most of those in the cabin had begun to 
be weak, and to look hollow-eyed. At 
length they were reduced to an ounce or 
two of salt beef, a pint of muddy water, 
and a cake made of flour and skimmings 
of the pot, as the allowance for cach man. 
Cold weather set in, and they knew not 
where they were. Whitefield’s prayer 
in this extremity was: “ May we now 
learn that man liveth not by bread 
alone.” Next morning they sighted land 
and were safe. 

The trial of short rations was always 
possible, but was always made less so by 
the gifts which friends sent him on 
board.. There were also dangers from 
privateers. Sometimes he suffered from 
the tedium of having no sufficiently 
educated and intelligent friend to con- 
verse with. During his last voyage ho 
humorously observed that he only wanted 
somebody about him with “a little more 
brains,” then his comfort would be 
complete. Yet this voyage was made 
through high and dangerous gales, and 
hud a full share of unpleasantness. He 
was constantly to the last “in perils of 
the sea.” 


VI. 


FIELD PREACHING.—-SETS WESLEY AN 
EXAMPLE.—AT MOORFIELDS. 


On his return to England from his first 
visit to Georgia, he encountered coldness 
and opposition from some of the heads of 
the English Church ; but these also minis- 
tered to the furtherance of the Gospel. 
Out of them, coupled with the great size 
of Lis congregations, sprang field-preach- 


ing. The first thought of resorting to 

the open air was suggested to him one 

Sunday afternoon by the sight of a 

congregation of a thousand persons who 

failed to gain admission to Bermondsey 

church. It met with no encouragement 

from his friends; they thought it was 

“a mad notion.” He cherished it, how- 

ever; and soon afterwards, when he was 

denied the use of churches at Bristol, he 

putitinto practice. When he first went 

abroad to convert the Indians and the 
colonists, some of his friends remarked, 
“What need of going abroad for this? 
Have we not Indians enough at home? 
If you have a mind to convert Indians, 
there are colliers enough in Kingswood.” 
To these men, sunk in ignorance and sin, 
he turned the day after he was refused 
leave to preach in the city. On a 
Saturday afternoon he took his stand on 
Hannam Mount, and spoke to a congre- 
gation of two hundred from Matthew v.1, 
Zand 3. Thus he revived in England the 
method of the earliest preachers when 
our forefathers were heathens, the method 
also of John Wyclif when he saw the 
people deprived of the Gospel by those 
who should have declared it, and the 
method of the Puritans when once again 
a great aggressive work had to be done. 
It was evidently a great relief to him tu 
think that the step was taken; for he 
writes: “ Blessed be God that the ice is 
now broke, and I have now taken the 
field! Some may censure me. But is 
there nota cause? Pulpits are denied, 
and the poor colliers ready to perish for 
lack of knowledge.” These field con- 
eregations rapidly grew in numbers, the 
second of them, assembled two days 
after the first, being four or five thou- 
sand persons; and presently as many as 
twenty thousand came together. The 
effect of the Gospel upon them is thus 
described in his own words: “ Having 
no righteousness of their own to renounce, 
they were glad to hear of a Jesus who 
was a friend to publicans, and came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. The first discovery of their 


being affected was to seo the white gutter 
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made by their tears, which plentifully 
fell down their black cheeks, as they 
came out of their coal-pits. Hundreds 
and hundreds of them were soon brought 
under deep convictions, which (as the 
event proved) happily ended in a sound 
aud thorough conversion. The change 
was visible to all, though numbers chose 
to impute it to anything rather than 
the finger of God. As the scene was 
quite new, and I had just begun to be 
an extempore preacher, it often occasioned 
many inward conflicts. Sometimes, when 
twenty thousand people were before me, 
I had not, in my own apprehension, a 
word to say, either to God or them. 
But I was never totally deserted, and 
was frequently (for to deny it would be 
lying against God) so assisted, that I 
knew by happy experience what our 
Lord meant by saying, ‘ Out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.’ The 
open firmament above me, the prospect 
of the adjacent fields, with the sight of 
thousands and thousands, some in coaches, 
some on horseback, and some in the trees, 
and, at times, all affected and drenched 
in tears together, to which sometimes 
was added the solemnity of the approach- 
ing evening, was almost too much for, 
and quite overcame, me.” 

The overpowering emotion which 
thrilled and awed these congregations, 
and the tears which made white gutters 
on the begrimed faces of the colliers, 
were a response to his own passionate 
feelings. The Spirit of God kindled 
fecling through feeling. Whitefield was 
a preacher who could keep back nothing 
of that which he thought and felt. The 
fact that he seldom preached without 
drenching his audience in tears was due 
quite as much to his unrestrained mani- 
festation of feeling as to his words. 
Especially must his characteristics have 
touched the hearts of rough men, who, 
having never been cared for, at last saw 
a clergyman willing to endure fatigue 
and contempt for the sake of preaching 
to them, and who was not ashamed even 
to weep over them. The compassion 
of the Saviour strove mightily within 


him. One of his friends, Cornelius 
Winter, testifies: “I hardly ever knew 
him go through a sermon without weep- 
ing more or less, and I truly believe 
his were tears of sincerity. His voice 
was often interrupted by his affection, 
and I have heard him say in the pulpit, 
‘You blame me for weeping; but how 
can I helpit, when you will not weep for 
yourselves, though your immortal souls 
are upon the verge of destruction, and 
for aught you know, you are hearing your 
last sermon, and may never have an op- 
portunity to have Christ offered to you?” 

It is worth noting that although John 
Wesley as the leader of a widespread 
religious body is always regarded as the 
founder of Methodism and the originator 
of its methods of work, he in reality 
generally, if not invariably, adopted the 
methods of some one more advanced 
than himself, and made them his own. 
His class-meetings were an adaptation 
of agencies already in existence; the 
preaching of laymen was begun without 
his consent, and he would have stopped 
it, had not his mother, one of the wisest 
as well as one of the saintliest of women, 
interfered and prevented him ; and con- 
cerning open-air preaching he writes 
in his journal: “In the evening I 
reached Bristol, and met Mr. Whitefield 
there. I could scarce reconcile myself at 
first to this strange way of preaching in 
the fields, of which he set mean example 
on Sunday; having been all my life (till 
very lately) so tenacious of every point 
relating to decency and order, that I 
should have thought the saving of souls 
almost a sin, if it had not been done in 
a church.” But the next day this feeling 
of shame had so completely forsaken him, 
that before Whitefield had been three 
hours gone from Bristol, Wesley says 
he submitted to make himself more vile 
than he had done the preceding day 
by accompanying his friend when he- 
preached in the highways, for he perpe- 
trated that irregularity himself. Within 
a weck he was employing his new method 
as vigorously as his friend himself, and 
with the happiest results, 
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This delightful union between the 
two evangelists was some time after- 
wards most unhappily broken by doc- 
trinal differences, and by the action of 
some of their unwise disciples. They 
became the unwilling heads of rival 
parties among their own converts. Both 
were to blame, though Whitefield was 
not the first to offend, and both were, 
in due time, glad to bury the past. 

The denial of the use of Islington 
church determined Whitefield to do in 
London as he had done at Bristol; he 
preached in the churchyard, and an- 
nounced that he would preach the next 
Sunday at Moorfields. ‘The Word of 
the Lord,” he says, “ runs and is glorified. 
People’s hearts seem quite broken. God 
strengthens me exceedingly. I preach 
till I sweat through and through.” 
When the news of his intended visit to 
Moorfields spread through the city, which 
it soon did, many said that if he entered 
into that domain of the rabble he would 
never come out alive. It was, indeed, a 
perilous step to take. The place was 
the favourite resort of the roughest and 
most profane of the people, but love drew 
him to them. ‘An exceeding great 
multitude” came together on Sunday 
morning, April 29, 1739, some of whom 
amused themselves by breaking to pieces 
a table which had been placed for his 
pulpit. He came accompanied by a 
friend on cither side, and tried to force 
his way through thecrowd. His friends 
were svon detached from him, but as 
soon as he was alone, his congregation 
parted, and left an open course for him, 
first to the place where his demolished 
pulpit ought to have been standing, and 
thence to the wall which divided the 
upper from the lower fields, upon which 
he took his stand. 

The scene was surely one of the most 
impressive,—the most hope-inspiring, and 
most Christian, our country has ever wit- 
nessed. It wasa novelsight tothe preacher 
—that mass of London rabble—as his eye 
ranged over it; it was a more novel sight 
to the people—that young clergyman in 
gown, bands, and cassock, as he lifted him- 


self up before them. His tall, graceful 

figure; his manly and commanding bear- 

ing; his clear blue eyes, which, though 

disfigured with a squint, melted with 

tenderness and kindness ; his raised hand 

which called for attention—every thing 

about him declared him a man who was 

capable of ruling them; and they were 

willing to listen to him. When he 

spoke, and they heard his strong but 

sweet voice, exquisitely modulated to 

express the deepest, strongest passion, or 
the soberest instruction, or the most 

indignant remonstrance, they stood 
charmed and subdued. Then his mes- 
sage was so solemn and sv gracious, 
something in which every one was in- 
terested for time and for eternity ; and 
he delivered it as if it was all real to him, 
as it was; as if he believed it and loved 
it, and wanted them to do the same, as 
indeed he did. No scoffer durst raise 
his shout, no disturber durst meddle 
with his neighbour, as the thrilling text 
flew all around, every one hearing it. 
“ Watch therefore, for ye know neither 
the day nor the hour in which the Son of 
Man cometh ;” and as the preacher cret, 
“There shall be a day wherein these 
heavens shall be wrapt up like a scroll— 
the clements melt with fervent heat— 
this earth and all things therein be 
burnt up, and every soul of every nation 
summoned to appear before the dreadful 
tribunal of the righteous Judge of quick 
and dead, to receive rewards or punish- 
ments according to the deeds done in 
their bodies.” Quietness and attention 
reigned through all the host while be 
spoke of the wise and foolish virgins, 
and then entreated them with a last 
entreaty not to reject his message because 
he was young. “Oh! do not turn a 
deaf ear to ine,” he begged; “do not 
reject the message on account of the 
meanness of the messenger! I am a 
child, a youth of uncircumcised lips, but 
the Lord has chosen me, that the glory 
might be all His own. Had he sent to 
invite you by a learned Rabbi, you might 
have been tempted to think the man had 
done something. But now God has sent 
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a child that cannot speak” [he was not 
yet twenty-five years old], “that the 
excellency of the power may be seen to 
be not of man, but of God. Let better- 
learned Pharisees, then, despise my youth; 
I care not how vile I appear in the sight 
of such men, I glory in it; and I am 
persuaded, if any of you should be set 
upon your watch by this preaching, 
you will have no reason to repent 
that God sent a child to cry, < Be- 
hold! the bridegroom cometh!’ Oh my 
brethren! the thought of being in- 
strumental in bringing some of you to 
glory fills me with fresh zeal. Once 
more, therefore, I entreat you—‘ Watch, 
watch and pray;’ for the Lord Jesus 
will receive all that call upon Him 
faithfully. Let that cry, ‘Behold! tho 
bridegroom cometh!’ be continually 
sounding in your ears; and begin now 
to live as though you were assured this 
was the night you were to be summoned 
to go forth to Him.” 

A far worse congregation of 10,000 
persons was gathered on a Whit-Monday 
morning at six o’clock for the sports and 
abominations of a fair. Whitefield, with 
a company of praying people appeared 
on the scene, and preached on Jesus 
being lifted up as Moses hfted up the 
serpent in the wilderness. The people 
gazed, and listened, and wept; many 
were stung with deep conviction for 
their past sins. All was hushed and 
solemn. He and his friends went again 
at noon; the scene was wild beyond 
description. Yet when he preached the 
crowds were so drawn away from the 
places of amusement that the showmen 
aud others, fired with anger and vexa- 
tion, pelted him with stones, dirt, rotten 
eggs, and dead cat. At six o'clock he 
went again to a wilder scene, and was 
met by a fiercer, firmer opposition ; but 
again God gave him the victory. He 
continued in praying, preaching, and 
singing —* for the noise was too great at 
times to preach”—about three hours. 
He retired with his friends to the Taber- 
nacle (his wooden chapel close by), with 
his “ pockets full of notes from persons 


brought under concern, and read -them 
amidst the praises and spiritual acclama- 
tions of thousands who joined with the 
holy angels in rejoicing that so many 
sinners were snatched in such an unex- 
pected, unlikely place and manner, out 
of the very jaws of the devil. This was 
the beginning of the Tabernacle Society. 
Three hundred and fifty awakened souls 
were received in one day;” and the 
number of notes, he believed, exceeded a 
thousand. The next day he had a fiercer 
fight, and was in greater peril, at Mary- 
le-Bone fields ; and the Lord gave similar 
blessing to the word of His grace. 

These irregular proceedings alienated 
from Whitefield a great number of 
churchmen; bishops had a special and 
intense objection tothem. Bishops Gib- 
son, Warburton, and Lavington attacked 
him in violent pamphlets; and even 
Bishop Benson regretted that he had 
ordained him; but that good man lived 
long enough to change his opinion back 
again to its former kindness; and on his 
death-bed he sent Whitefield a present 
of ten guineas for his orphan-house, and 
begged to be remembered in his prayers. 
Whitefield replied to his practical exclu- 
sion from the Church of England by 
simply saying: “If you and the rest of 
the bishops cast us out, our great and 
common Master will take us up.” 


VIL. 
VISITS SCOTLAND.— REVIVAL AT CAMBUSLANG. 


It is a remarkable fact that whereas 
Wesley could make no impression upon 
Scotland, Whitefield gained a most pow- 
erful influence over it, or rather, the 
Spirit of God wrought mightily throvgh 
him upon the Scotch people. His first 
visit was paid at the request of the two 
brothers Ebenezer and Ralph Erskine, the 
founders of the Secession Church; and 
the jealousies and rivalries between the 
Established Church and its youngest 
child placed some serious difficultics in 
his way. But he had only one object in 
view, go where he might—to win souls 
for Christ. Hence he declined to side 
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with any denomination, or to bo against 
any. He would preach “for a Jesuit 
priest or a Mohammedan,” if they would 
invite him; “he would go and testify 
against them.” He visited ev ery Scottish 
town of importance; he was made a 
freeman of Aberdeen; and the magistrates 
of Edinburgh always allowed him a 
church to preach in. His labours in 
Scotland were the means of doing un- 
speakable good; and for the congrega- 
tions at Edinburgh he conceived as warm 
an attachment as for those at Moorfields. 
The scene of his greatest success was 
at Cambuslang, then a little village on 
the south side of the Clyde, about five 
miles from Glasgow. Although the parish 
contained only 900 souls, a wonderful 
work of God had been going on for some 
time under the caro of the Rev. W. 
McCulloch, the parish minister, who had 
read to his people the accounts of the 
revival in England and America. At 
the request of some of his parishioners, 
he had also commenced a weekly lecture 
on Thursday, and this became a daily 
sermon followed by private teaching, 
exhortation, and prayer. The church 
was too small to hold the Sunday congre- 
vations, and as many as 10,000 persons 
would assemble on the adjacent hill- 
side to hear either the parish minister or 
one of his brother ministers from a near 
or distant parish. The deep interest, 
stirred in a natural and simple way in 
the first instance, had spread far and 
near; and every means was taken both to 
deepen it and preserve it from any admix- 
ture of hypocrisy or delusion. No truer 
spiritual work could be imagined than 
that which had been done before White- 
field appeared on the scene. It embraced 
all ages, all classes, and all moral con- 
ditions. Cursing, swearing and drunken- 
hess were given up by those who had 
been guilty of these sins, and who had 
come under its power. It had caused re- 
morso for acts of injustice. It had com- 
pelled restitution for fraud. It had won 
forgiveness from the revengeful, It had 
imparted patience and love to endure the 
injuries of enemies. Jt had bound pas 


tor and people together with a stronger 
bond of sympathy. It had raised an 
altar in the household, or had kindled 
afresh the extinguished fire of family 
religion. It had made men students of 
the Word of God, and had brought them 
in effort and purpose and thought into 
communion with their Father in Heaven. 
And that it was not a passing breeze of 
feeling is evidenced by the fact that for 
long years afterwards, humble men and 
women, who dated their conversion from 
the work at Cambuslang, walked among 
their neighbours with an unspotted 
Christian name, and then died peace- 
fully trusting in Him whom they had 
learned in the revival days to call Lord 
and Saviour. 

It was into the midst of a people thus 
tanght, and roused, and prepared to 
expect great things that Whitefield camo 
asa messenger from God. The congre- 
gations were of an extraordinary size, and 
the place of meeting became, as he de- 
scribed it, a very field of battle. The 
first services were continued from noon 
on a ‘Tuesday till far into the night. 
Whitefield began his third sermon at 
uine o'clock, and at eleven the enthusiasm 
had reached its highest pitch. For an 
hour and a half the loud weeping of the 
people filled the stillness of the summer 
night; while now and again the cry of 
some strong man, or more susceptible 
woman, rang above the preacher's voi 
and the general wailing, and there was a 
swaying to and fro where the wounded 
one fell. Often the word would take 
effect like a shot piercing a regiment of 
suldiers, and the congregation was bruken 
again and again. Helpers carried the 
ayonised into the house, and, as they 
passed, the crying of those whom they 
bore moved all hearts with fresh emotion. 
Many walked the fields all night, praying 
and singing, the sound of their voice» 
much rejoicing the heart of Whitefiell 
as he lay awako in the neighbouring 
manse. 

The following Sunday was a memar- 
able sacrament day. Ministers came 
from near and distaut places to assist 
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in the services, and give addresses at the 
successive tables. Seventeen hundred 
“tokens,” as the metal pieces used for 
the purpose were called, were issued to 
admit those who wished to communicate. 
All around the inner company of be- 
lievers was a mighty host, scarcely 
less earnest or less outwardly devout. 
All through the day preaching by one 
or another never ceased, and at night, 
when the last communicant had par- 
taken, all the companics, still unwearied 
and still ready to hear, met in one con- 


gregation, and Whitefield, at the request ' 


of the ministers, preached to them. His 
sermon was an hour anda half long, and 
the audience of 20,000 was not tired of it. 


VIII. 
AMONG THE RICH AND TITLED. 


The news of God’s great work among 
the poor attracted the attention of the 
rich, and the preacher, whose voice was 
heard on every common and in every 
market-place where he conld gather a 
congregation, In churchyards, on bowl- 
ing-greens, at races and fairs, was to be 
a messenger of God to them also. In 
his college days Lady Betty Hastings, 
sister of the Earl of Huntingdon, had 
iven Whitefield and other Methodists 
much-needed pecuniary help, and thus 
began an intimacy between him ard her 
family which Jasted as long as he lived. 
During his visits to London, the Earl 
and Countess of Huntingdon and the 
Earl’s sisters mingled in the crowds at 
the Tabernacle; then others found their 
way there, some of them among the 
most notable characters of theday. Very 
striking are the expressions of some with 
regard to the hollowness of earthly pomp 
and pleasure, and the necessity for hav- 
Ing a possession which cannot be taken 
away; of some who abhor being ad- 
dressed as ordinary beings and sinners 
like the rest; and of others who have 
found in Jesus Christ true and eternal 
blessedness. The Duchess of Marlbo- 
rough writes to Lady Huntingdon : “ God 
knows we all need mending, and none 


more than myself. I have lived to see 
great changes in the world—have acted 
a conspicuous part myself, and now hope, 
in my old days, to obtain mercy from 
God, as I never expect any at the hands 
of my fellow-creatures. . . . Women of 
wit, beauty, and quality cannot hear 
too many humiliating truths— they shock 
our pride... . When alone my reflec- 
tions and recollections almost kill me, 
and I am forced to fly the society of 
those I detest and abhor.” The Duchess 
of Buckingham considers the doctrines 
of Methodist preachers “ most repulsive, 
and strongly tinctured with impertinence 
and disrespect towards their superiors, 
in perpetually endeavouring to level all 
ranks, and do away with all distinctions. 
It is monstrous to be told that you have 
a heart as sinful as the common wretches 
that crawl on the earth.” The Countess 
of Huntingdon appointed Whitefield ono 
of her chaplains, and in her drawing- 
room he often had the opportunity of 
addressing audiences of the most distin- 
guished kind ; few of whom, it is to be 
feared, cared as much for the message 
as for the eloquence and genius of the 
messenger. Lord St. John, half-brother 
of Bolingbroke, was a convert ; his last 
words, spoken to the clergyman who 
attended him, were: * To God I commit 
myself; I feel how unworthy I am; but 
He died to save sinners, and the prayer 
of my heart now to Him is, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ ” 

Not the least of the benefits of this 
universal ministry, which made its appeal 
to all classes, was, that it brought them 
closer together, and formed a bond of 
spiritual sympathy between them. It 
exhibited the Gospel as a living power-~ 
a very surprising power to most of them. 
“Of all the preachers we ever heard,” 
exclaimed some ladies to Lady Hunting- 
don, “ Mr. Whitefield is the most stranye 
and unaccountable. Among other pre- 
posterous things—would your ladyship 
believe it?—he declared that Jesus Christ 
was so willing to receive sinners, that He 
did not object to receive even the devil’s 
castaways. Now, my lady, did you ever 
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hear of suchathing since you were born?” 
Lady Huntingdon admitted it was sin- 
gular, and as Whitefield was in the house, 
he was questioned about it. He replied : 

“Did your ladyship notice, about half- 
an-hour ago, a very modest single rap 
at the door? It was given by a poor, 
miserable-looking, aged female, who re- 
quested to speak with me. I desired 
her to be shown into the parlour, when 
she accosted me in the following manner : 
‘I believe, sir, you preached last evening 
at such a chapel?’ ‘Yes; I did.’ ‘Ah, 
sir, I was accidentally passing the door 
of that chapel, and hearing the voice of 
some one preaching, I did what I have 
never been in the habit of doing—I went 
n; and one of the first things I heard 
you say was, that Jesus Christ was so 
willing to receive sinners, that He did 
not object to reeciving the devil’s cast- 
aways. Now, sir, I have been on the 
town for many years, and am so worn 
out in his service, that I think I may 
with truth be called one of the devil’s 
castaways. Do you think, sir, that 
Jesus Christ would receive me?’” Te 
assured her there was no doubt of it, 
if she was willing to go to Him. It 
afterwards appeared that she did go; 
she became a new creature in Him who 
“tasted death for erery man”; and when 
she died she left a clear testimony that 
the ever-adorable Saviour had loosed her 
from her sins with His own blood, and 
had taken her into the city of the holy 


IX. 


WORK IN AMERICA.—HIS ORPHAN-HOUSE.— 
A SLAVE-OWNER. 


The itinerancy of Whitefield extended 
over the whole of England, including 
every place of importance, and also some 
remote parishes, such as Haworth, the 
scene of the zealous labours of the Rev. 
W. Grimshaw; over a great part of 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; over the 
whole of the English colonies on the 
Atlantic seaboard from Maine to Georgia ; 
it. also included Gibraltar and Bermudas. 
It is a remarkable fact that the greater 


portion of this wide circuit was covered 
at a very early period of his career, as if 
Providence would early make him ac- 
m with his sphere of work. His 
labours in New England, at Philadelphia, 
New York, and Savannah, greatly re- 
sembled those in Scotland, and were car- 
ried on amongst a people many of whom 
were very like the Scotch in feeling, in 
education, in theological views, and in 
ecclesiastical sympathy. His labours at 
home greatly aided those in Ameria, 
and vice verså. The news from the 
colonies stirred the Christians at home; 
while sermons preached at home were 
often sent to lonely settlements of 
emigrants, were read by the camp-fire, 
were lent from hand to hand, and 
became the means of winning souls for 
Christ. 

New England greatly charmed him; 
he gave God thanks for sending him to 
it. He said: “I have now had an oppor- 
tunity of secing the greatest and most 
populous parts of it, and, take it alto- 
gether, it certainly on many accounts 
exceeds all other provinces in America, 
and, for the establishment of religion, per- 
haps all other parts of the world. Never, 
surely, was a place so well settled in so 
short a time. The towns all through 
Connecticut and eastward towards York, 
in the province of Massachusetts, near 
the river side, are large, well peopied, and 
exceeding pleasant to travel through. 
Every five miles, or perhaps less, you 
have a meeting-house, and, I believe, 
there is no such thing as a pluralist or 
non-resident minister in both provinces. 
God has remarkably, at sundry times ani 
in divers manners, poured out His Spirit 
in several parts of both provinces; and 
it often refreshed my soul to hear of the 
faith of their good forefathers who first 
settled in these parts. ... Many glorious 
men of God have come out of their 
colleges, and many more, I trust, will 
be sentf out from time to „time, till 
time itself shall be no more.” Among 
his hearers at Northampton, formerly the 
scene of such astonishing revivals, was 
the aged Jonathan Edwards, through 
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whose labours and prayers they were 
mainly brought about, who might be 
seen sitting with his head bowed, weep- 
ing. At Philadelphia one of his most 
constant hearers was Benjamin Franklin, 
who has left some curiously interesting 
records of the evangelist. He it was 
who took the pains to verify, by actual 
measurement of space and distance, the 
statements as to the numbers of some of 
Whitefield’s congregations and the great 
distance at which he could be heard. 
Whitefield’s preaching-place at Phila- 
delphia was opposite Franklin’s shop, 
and although he could not persuade the 
hard-headed printer to adopt his religious 
views, he swayed almost absolute power 
over his humane feelings. The story of 
how he once constrained him to put first 
the copper, then the silver, then the gold 
and all into the collector’s dish for the 
orphan-house in Georgia, is well known. 
Not so well the other story, that a gentle- 
man who attended the same service had 
taken the precaution of emptying his 
pockets before he came. ‘ Towards the 
conclusion of the discourse, however, he 
felt a strong inclination to give, and ap- 
plied to a neighbour who stood near him, 
to lend him some money for the purpose. 
The request was made to perhaps the 
only man in the company who had the 
firmness not to be affected by the preacher. 
His answer was: ‘At any other time, 
friend Hopkinson, I would lend thee 
freely ; but not now, for thee seems to be 
out of thy right senses.’ ” 

It seems strange to think of a preacher 
who was welcome in the drawing-rooms 
of the nobility and had vast influence in 
every city of the kingdom, living often- 
times a wandering, toilsome, and often 
dangerous life in a thinly-populated 
evuutry; riding through forests, and 
sometimes getting lost; meeting congre- 
ations of farmers and emigrants in some 
opening that had been cleared ; crossing 
wide rivers and arms of the sea; and 
enduring the heat of summers that al- 
ways prostrated him. But to this he 
was led by the joy and peace in God 
which he had found in his young man- 


hood, and which still remained with him 
as the earnest of Heaven. 

His visits to America were partly 
caused by the necessity of superintending 
an orphan-house which he built about 
ten miles from Savannah, and called 
Bethesda, or House of Mercy, because he 
hoped many acts of mercy would be 
shown there, and “that many would be 
stirred up to praise the Lord as a God 
whose mercy endureth for ever.” He 
laid the foundation-brick himself, with 
the workmen for spectators; together 
they sang a hymn and knelt in prayer; 
and thus, with a sum of £150 in hand, 
he started a home for the poor helpless 
children, whose condition was extremely 
wretched. It was to prove a blessing as 
well as a burden to himself. It was one 
fixed point in his roving life, one con- 
stant thing to be attended to under all 
circumstances, one object of affection to 
be commended to his countless friends. 
His most pathetic appeals were made for 
his orphans, and some of his quietest 
days were spent in their midst. Amid 
the excitement. of his work in England 
he would find time to pen personal 
letters to one child and another whom 
he specially wished to help. 

The orphan-house has had a strange 
history, and remains to this day. 

It would now be thought impossible 
for a man of Whitefield’s kindness of 
heart to be a slave-owner; and yet he 
was one, and owned slaves for the sake 
of working the estate on which the 
orphan-house stood! He was not inex- 
cusable in this matter. The founder of 
the colony was opposed to slavery, and so 
were the Moravian settlers; but White- 
field somehow got it into his mind that 
the colony could never prosper till rum 
and slave-labour were introduced. He 
perhaps more than any man was re- 
sponsible for the introduction of slavery 
into Georgia. Could he have seen the 
dark and tragic career it ran in that 
one state alone, with what horror he 
would have recoiled from his act! He 
used to say that men are but human 
at the best; and he himself, great and 
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good though he was, illustrated his 
own words. 
X. 
HIS MANNER OF ITREACHING.—SOME OF 
HIS SAYINGS. 


The power of Whitefield’s preaching, 
regarded simply as an effort of human 
genius, is abundantly shown by the 
widely diversified congregations he ad- 
dressed. The same voico that charmed 
rough colliers, sailors, backwvodsmen, 
and London roughs, had power over 
William Pitt, Lord Chesterfield, David 
Hume, and David Garrick. Perhaps 
the finest tribute to his ability and 
sincerity was that which the public paid 
him when they called Garrick “the 
Whitefield of the stage.” The cold and 
sceptical Hume thought him the most 
ingenious preacher he had ever heard, 
and said it was worth going twenty 
miles to hear him. 

That he should often have caused loud 
responses to be uttered, and have made 
the general crowd of his hearers shout 
out their feelings of excitement, was to 
he-expected, but he once compelled even 
Lord Chesterfield to start up and utter a 
cry of alarm in a chapel. 

Some of his sayings are well worth 
remembering. “ The only Methodism,” 
he exclaims, “I desire to know is a 
holy method of dying to ourselves, 
and of living to God.” To students 
he said, “I hope you will enter into 
your studies, not to get a parish, nor 
to be polite preachers, but to be great 
saints.” To ministers he used to say, 


“ Beware of nestling.” The secret of his 


labours is in this word: “I donot preach 
for life, but from life.” ‘Like a pure 
erystal, I would transmit all the glory 
that God is pleased to pour upon me, 
and never claim as my own what is His 
sole property.” ‘I have always found 
awakening times like spring times : many 
blossoms, but not always so much fruit.” 
“T find a love of power sometimes in- 
toxicates even God’s own dear children, 


and makes them to mistake passion for 
zeal, and an overbearing spirit for an 
authority given them from above.” “Let 
the name of Whitefield die, so that the 
cause of Jesus Christ may live.” 


XI. 
LAST DAYS.—DEATH. 


In his last days Whitefield, who had 
been thin and active, became corpulent 
and heavy. His tremendous exertions 
brought on repeated attacks of serious 
illness from his young manhood to the 
end. He sometimes rose up from what 
seemed to be almost death to go and 
preach. Asthma was his constant afflic- 
tion. John Wesley, speaking of one of 
their last interviews, says: “I break- 
fasted with Mr. Whitefield, who seemed 
to be an old, old man, being fairly worn 
out in his Master’s service, though he 
has hardly seen fifty years. . .. He 
breathes nothing but peace and love. 
Bigotry cannot stand before him, but 
hides its head wherever he goes.” His 
last sermon was preached in the fields 
at Exeter in Massachusetts; and beforo 
soing out to preach it, he clasped his hands 
together, aud looking up, said: “ Lori 
Jesus, I am weary in ‘Thy work, but not 
of Thy work. If I have not yet finished 
my course, let me go and speak for Thee 
once more in the fields, seal Thy truth, 
and come home and die.” After his ser- 
mon he rode forward to Newburyport, to 
the house of the Presbyterian minister. 
At night, as he was going to bed, he 
addressed from the stairs, with his bed- 
room candle in his hand, a crowd that 
had gathered round the door; he spoke 
till the candle went out. At six o'clock 
next morning, Sunday, September 3", 
1770, the asthma choked him. He had 
expected to die silent; he said, “ It has 
pleased God to enable me to bear so 
many testimonies for Him during my 
life, that He will require none from mə 
when I die.” And so it was. 

J. P. GLEDSTONE. 
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regarded simply as an effort of human 
genius, is abundantly shown by the 
widely diversified congregations he ad- 
dressed. The same voice that charmed 
rough colliers, sailors, backwoodsmen, 
and London roughs, had power over 
William Pitt, Lord Chesterfield, David 
Hume, and David Garrick. Perhaps 
the finest tribute to his ability and 
sincerity was that which the public paid 
him when they called Garrick “the 
Whitefield of the stage.” The cold and 
sceptical Hume thought him the most 
ingenious preacher he had ever heard, 
and said it was worth going twenty 
miles to hear him. 

That he should often havo caused loud 
responses to be uttered, and have made 
the general crowd of his hearers shout 
out their feelings of excitement, was to 
be-expected, but he once compelled even 
Lord Chesterfield to start up and utter a 
cry of alarm in a chapel. 

Some of his sayings are well worth 
remembering. ‘The only Methodism,” 
he exclaims, “I desire to know is a 
holy method of dying to ourselves, 
and of living to God.” To students 
ho said, “I hope you will enter into 
your studies, not to get a parish, nor 
to be polite preachers, but to be great 
saints.” To ministers he used to say, 
“ Beware of nestling.” The secret of his 
labours is in this word : “ I donot preach 
for life, but from life.” ‘Like a pure 
crystal, I would transmit all the glory 
that God is pleased to pour upon me, 
and never claim as my own what is His 
sole property.” “I have always found 
awakening times like spring times : many 
blossoms, but not always so much fruit.” 
“J find a love of power sometimes in- 
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and makes them to mistake passion for 
zeal, and an overbearing spint for an 
authority given them from above.” “Let 
the name of Whitefield die, so that the 
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brought on repeated attacks of serions 
illness from his young manhood to the 
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hides its head wherever he gues.” His 
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going out to preach it, he clasped his hands 
together, aud looking up, said: “ Lor 
Jesus, I am weary in ‘Thy work, but not 
of Thy work. If I have not yet finished 
my course, let me go and speak for Thee 
once more in tho fields, seal Thy truth. 
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the house of the Presbyterian minister. 
At night, as he was going to bed, he 
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Jons Bacon the sculptor was in his time 
as pre-eminent in his line of art, as was 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as a painter. The 
fine statues of John Howard and Samuel 
Johnson in St. Paul’s, and the monu- 
ments of Chatham in Guildhall and in 
Westminster Abbey, are admired by 
many who are not familiar with his 
name. High as was his reputation as 
an artist, a greater distinction belonged 
to him as a man of humble faith and 
earnest piety. His was the honour of 
being one of the founders of the English 
School of Sculpture; but a greater 
honour was that of being one of the 
founders of the Church Missionary 
Society. In the record of the first forma- 
tion of that now important society, along 
with well-known leading evangelical 
ministers of tho day, appear the names 
of four laymen— William Wilberforce, 
John Thornton, Charles Grant, and John 
Bacon, the sculptor.” This is a man 
worthy of a place in the records of Chris- 
tian biography, as well as in the annals 
of British art. 


I. 
BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EARLY YEARS. 


John Bacon was born on November 24, 
1740, in Southwark, where his father, 
Thomas Bacon, carried on business as a 
cloth-worker. He was descended from an 
old family in Somersetshire, his grand- 
father, John Bacon, possessing a con- 
siderable estate at Wincanton, in that 
county. Of tho early life of the future 
sculptor some anecdotes are preserved, 
especially of more than one marvellous 
escape from accidents that nearly proved 
fatal. When only five years old, the 
child fell into the pit of a soap-boiler, 
and would have perished there, ifa work- 
man, entering the yard, had not rescued 
him just in time to save his life. Not 


long after he narrowly escaped being 
crushed bya waggon. Such providential 
deliverances are not uncommon in the 
history of men who have afterwards risen 
to eminence, and in this case the remem- 
brance of them produced an abiding sense 
of dependence on the Divine protection, 
and of humble gratitude for sparing 
mercies. 

When very young he showed a taste for 
drawing, and this seems to have deter- 
mined his first occupation in life. At the 
age of fourteen he was bound apprentice 
to Mr. Crispe, of Bow Church-yard, where 
he was employed, among other things, in 
painting on porcelain. Mr. Crispe had a 
manufactory of china at Lambeth, where 
the young apprentice was sometimes sent 
to assist. He showed skill in designing 
models for domestic ornaments—shep- 
herdsand shepherdesses, and other homely 


figures. The demand for these was so 
large that his employers paid him 


generously for his designs, and he was 
able to help m supporting his parents 
by the produce of his labours. 


IT. 
EARLY EFFORTS IN ART. 


While employed in the Lambeth 
factory, the young apprentice had oppor- 
tunity of observing the models of different 
sculptors, which were sent to a pottery 
on the same premises to be burnt. The 
sight of these designs and models induced 
a strong desire to make the sculptors 
art his future profession. He devote 
himself with so much zeal and success to 
his new studies, that his invention and 
skill were apparent to all who aaw his 
works. His first attempt was a small 
figure of Peace, after the manner of the 
antique. This was in 1758. The“ Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts,” then as 
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now, awarded prizes as well as praise, to 
rising merit; and from their reports it 
appears that in the years 1763 to 1766, 
no less than nine times were the first 
premiums, in those classes for which he 
competed, awarded to John Bacon. 

It was in 1763 that he made his first 
attempt to work in marble. Having 
never seen a professional sculptor at 
work, he had to depend on his own 
ingenuity and skill, and he invented 
an instrument for transferring to the 
marble the form of his clay model, or for 
“vetting out the points,” as artists call 
this technical process. Of this invention 
4 curious anecdote is recorded. A French- 
man visiting Mr. Bacon’s workshop, said : 
“I see you have M. Hudon’s instrument 
for taking points! You are not above 
copying a French artist.” Mr. Bacon 
said it was not a foreign invention. His 
visitor replied that he had himself seen 
it in use in the studio of M. Hudon, 
the sculptor. Upon which Mr. Bacon 
assured him that M. Hudon had first seen 
the instrument in his workshop, and was 
so much pleased with its novelty and 
utility, that he had made him a present 
of one for his own use. “ He was much 
employed,” we are told by Allan Cun- 
ningham in his Lives of the Sculptors, “ at 
Cuade’s Artificial Stone Manufactory, 
Lambeth, and in great favour with the 
proprietor, who felt that his talents were 
making a profitable impression on the 
public. Groups and statues as large as 
life, coats of arms, sculptured key-stones, 
wreaths of flowers, and all that species 
of work known by the general name 
of ‘ornamental,’ were here modelled, 
moulded, and burnt. Nichols, in his 
History of Lambeth, speaks of this manu- 
factory in these words: ‘Here are many 
statues which are allowed by the best 
judges to be master-pieces of art, from 
the models of that celebrated artist, John 
Bacon.’ This was written in 1784, after 
the sculptor had attained to the highest 
rank in his profession. Mr. Nichols adds, 
that Flaxman displayed his genius in the 
same factory, and even Benjamin West, 
the President, laid down his brush for a 


time ‘through suasive words or more 
persuasive gold,’ and modelled ornamen- 
tal statues.” One of Bacon’s successful 
works at this factory was a colossal head 
of Ossian. The poems published by 
Macpherson were then the talk of the 
town, and exciting much attention and 
controversy ; and “ this head, represent- 
Ing, with no small skill, the qualities 
ascribed to the blind bard, made the 
learned and illiterate stare when it was 
placed over the gateway of Coade’s ces- 
tablishment.” 
HI. 


AT THE SCHOOL OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


In 1768, being then about twenty-eight 
years of aye, he attended the school of the 
Royal Academy, which was instituted 
that year. Here he received his first 
regular instruction in his future profes- 
sion. Whether from the jealous secrecy 
of the chief sculptors of that time, or 
from his own blameworthy aversion to 
ask permission, he had never seen a 
trained artist at work either in modelling 
or sculpture. He now made good use 
of his opportunity. In 1769, the gold 
medal for sculpture, the first ever given 
by the society, was awarded to him. In 
the following year, 1770, he was elected 
an Associate. He exhibited that year a 
statue of Mars, with which the Arch- 
bishop of York was so much pleased that 
he resolved to engage the young sculp- 
tor for a bust of King George IIL, which 
he intended to present to Christ Church, 
Oxford. With this purpose he presented 
Mr. Bacon to the King, who was pleased 
to sit to him for the portrait-bust. 
While thus engaged the King conversed 
with him, according to his affable usage. 
Asking if he had ever been out of the 
kingdom, and being answered in the 
negative, His Majesty said: “I am glad 
of it—you will be an honour to it.” 


IV. 


RISING TO PROFESSIONAL EMINENCE. 


When Benjamin West, the President, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the Royal 
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Academy, saw the model of Mars, the 
earliest statue which Bacon exhibited, 
he said: “If this is his first essay, what 
will this man do when he arrives at 
maturity?” ‘This was high praise, laus 
a laudato, from one so distinguished 
inart. He had previously been honoured 
by receiving, from the hands of Sir 
Joshua himself, the first gold medal for 
sculpture ever given by the Academy. 
The subject was </Eneas bearing his 
father Anchises from the burning of 
Troy. Of still greater advantage to 
the young sculptor was his securing the 
Royal patronage, from the success of the 
King’s bust for Christ Church, for which 
the Society of Arts conferred on him a 
gold medal. His Majesty was pleased 
to give an order for a second bust, in- 
tended as a present to the University 
of Göttingen; and then a third for his 
own collection. Mr. Bacon afterwards 
executed a fourth, which was ordered for 
the Hall of the Society of Antiquarians. 

From this time he had commissions for 
work, more than he covld svon execute. 
So great was the demand, that he might 
have been justified in raising his price 
accordingly; but his moderation, now 
and throughout his life, was remarkable, 
and he only begged for the patience of 
his patrons, whose orders he hoped 
gradually to attend to. The recom- 
mendation of the Archbishop of York 
had brought many applications from 
ecclesiastical dignitaries or corporations ; 
the King’s bust at Oxford led to his em- 
ployment by the Dean and Fellows of 
Christ Church, and other colleges ; while 
the Royal patronage gained the notice 
of people of wealth and high position 
throughout the country. The first figures 
which he executed in marble were for 
the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood. 
He was not, however, without honour in 
his own city. The Governors of Guy’s 
Hospital engaged him to prepare a model 
for a monument to be erected in the 
hospital, to the memory of the Founder. 
This Mr. Bacon undertook with special 
pleasure, both from the excellence of the 
institution, and from the ambition to 


produce a worthy memorial in his own 
native borough of Southwark. It was 
this work which chiefly recommended 
him to the civic authorities for the 
execution of the great monument in 
Guildhall to Lord Chatham. This was 
admired at the time, and is one of the his- 
torical memorials worthy of the metro- 
polis and of the nation. The committee 
in charge of the work were so much 
pleased with it, that the sculptor was 
presented with a handsome gratuity after 
the sum agreed for was paid. 

This Guildhall monument was the first 
work which gained public favour for the 
sculptor. “ When Chatham’s monument 
was erected,” says Allan Cunningham, 
“half the people of London flocked to 
sce a work which the prints of the day 
declared to be ‘most magnificent.’ And 
magnificent it may be called, for the 
grouping is picturesque and pyramidical, 
the positions are imposing, and the 
symbols of wealth and trade and pros- 
perity are scattered with an affluent hand. 
Chatham stands high and in the centre, 
and Commerce and Manufactures under 
his protection pour Plenty from the Four 
Quarters of the World, into the lap of 
Britannia. These figures, however, beth 
the allegorical and natural, are somewhat 
affected : they are also too full of action, 
and too studious of looking picturesque.” 

Most persons nowadays will agree 
with this -criticism, the simpler and 
severer style introduced by Flaxmiau. 
commending itself to artistic taste; but 
the florid and allegorical treatinent was 
approved in Bacon's time, and he suite 
his productions to the popular taste. 
The school in which he had been trainel 
—the pottery and the artificial stone 
factory—had made him acquainted with 
popular feeling, and revealed to him the 
knack of addressing his art to the under- 
standing of the many rather than the 
criticism of the few. ‘In all that iv 
did,” says his biographer, ‘* there was 4 
plain meaning—a sentiment which lay 
on the surface, which ignorance had not 
to call on learning to explain, and which 
could be felt without any reference to 
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the antique.” When working for the 
judgment of artists, as in his statues for 
the prizes of the Royal Academy, he 
adopted more classical models. 


V. 


GRATITUDE FOR EARLY HELP AND 
ENCOURAGEMENT. 


In 1773 Mr. Bacon presented two 
statues to the ‘Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts,” with a letter ex- 
pressing his gratitude for the encourage- 
ment and patronage bestowed on his 
early efforts. The letter was in the 
following terms: “ The honour you have 
dne me in your acceptance of my 
statues affords me an opportunity, which 
I gladly embrace, of acknowledging the 
many obligations I have to the Society. 
It was your approbation which stimu- 
lated, and your encouragements which 
enabled me to pursue those studies which 
a disadvantageous situation had other- 
wise made difficult, if not impossible. 
elieve me, gentlemen, I never think of 
the Society without gratitude and with- 
ont the highest idea of the principles on 
which it is formed; and which justly 
place it among the institutions that do 
honour to human nature, raise the glory 
of a nation, and promote the general 
good of mankind.” The statues were 
only plaster models of Mars and of 
Venus; but the members of the Society 
of Arts at that time had regard to the 
intellectual character more than the 
material value of the gift, and directed 
the statues to be placed in their great 
room. <A polite answer was sent to tho 
donor, accompanied with their gold medal, 
on the reverse of which is inscribed 
Enrxext MERIT. 

This incident is worth recording, not 
only as characteristic of the artist, but 
as an exemplary instance of the benefits 
conferred on struggling genius and 
patient industry by those, whether as 
individuals or in societies, who have the 
means and the opportunity to help and 
encourage others whose lot is cast in less 
favoured conditions of life. The re- 


membrance of this help made the reci- 
pient of it to be ever watchful and ready 
to encourage the poor and friendless, in 
their efforts to rise to any position for 
which their talents or character appeared 
to justify their aspiring. This gratitude 
was a trait in his character which might 
be due to natural disposition alone; but 
wo shall have to mention other qualities 
which nothing could produce, save the 
spiritual grace that animated his whole 
lifo as a humble and devoted follower 
of Christ. But we must continue the 
references to some of his chief professional 
triumphs. 


VI 
SOME OF HIS PRINCIPAL ART-WORKS. 


Among the numerous sculptures which 
he executed we shall only mention a few ot 
the best known and most admired statues 
or monuments, not in the chronological 
order of their execution, but as showing 
the importance and variety of the me- 
morials on which he was employed. The 
earliest of his statues in marble we have 
mentioned as being at Goodwood. The 
earliest monument in marble is that of 
Mrs. Withers, in St. Mary’s, Worcester. 
Of his portrait-busts Oxford possesses 
several, besides that of George III. at 
Christ Church, and of Dr. Johnson at 
Pembroke. At Christ Church are busts 
of Archbishop Robinson, Bishop Barring- 
ton, and General Guise. The statue of 
Sir William Blackstone at All Souls, of 
which he was a Fellow, is universally 
admitted to be marked by spirit and 
dignity, and commands admiration. As 
to the costume there has beon difference 
of opinion; some critics objecting to the 
rigid adherence to the judicial costume, 
where a profusion of wig and of ermine 
has been reproduced with what might be 
deemed pre-Raffaelite exactness. But he 
judged rightly that, if modern dress is 
not to be wholly discarded for antique 
drapery, the artist must give the correct 
costume of the time and of the subject. 
The full dress of an English judge of the 
Georgian epoch has great disadvantages 
for a sculptor, and few artists could havo 
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succeeded so well as Bacon has with his 
statue of Blacksone. 

He adopted the opposite extreme in 
the colossal statue of Dr. Johnson in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, where the English sage 
is clad in the habit of a Greek philosopher. 
“The statue of Johnson,” says Allan 
Cunningham, “represents him in the 
attitude of profound thought—his head, 
neck, and arms aro bare, and over him 
is thrown a robe which reaches to the 
pedestal, displaying amid the arrange- 
ments of its folds, the manly form which 
it covers. There is an air of surly serious- 
ness about it which corresponds with the 
character of the man,—he stands musing 
and pondering; there is enough of good 
portraiture to satisfy those who desire 
likeness in statues, and enough of poet- 
ical skill and treatment in the costume 
to please those who, while they covet 
simplicity, are sensible that modern dress 
is injurious to the dignity of sculpture.” 
The companion statue of John Howard, 
the philanthropist, presents the appear- 
ance of an English gentleman, and the 
whole design, statue and relievos, is 
worthy of the subject. It is an honour- 
able distinction, and of good augury, that 
this was the first monument erected in 
the metropolitan cathedral. It is said 
that a foreigner, on first beholding these 
two statues at each side of the entrance 
to the choir, took them for St. Peter and 
St. Paul, as Howard bears the key in 
his hand, and Johnson a roll of parch- 
ment! 

He was much gratified when orders 
came from distant places, and some of 
his best statues are in foreign lands, In 
Jamaica, there are memorials of Lord 
and Lady Effingham, and Admiral Lord 
Rodney ; and the people of Jersey, desir- 
ing to honour the memory of the gallant 
Major Pierson, who fellin defending their 
island from the French, committed to 
Mr. Bacon the execution of the monu- 
ment. A commission came from India 
for a colossal equestrian statue of the 
Marquis of Cornwallis, which was de- 
signed by him, but was finished by his 
son. It may be mentioned that out of 


sixteen competitions, open to all artists, 
Mr. Bacon was successful in all but one 
instance. 


VII. 
SEPULCHRAL MONUMENTS. 


Of sepulchral statuary Bacon has left 
many examples, and it is generally al- 
lowed that we are indebted to him for 
notable improvement in this department 
of art. We think, nevertheless, that he 
carried to excess the idea of representing 
the virtues of deceased worthies by sym- 
bolical figures. There are not a few of 
such emblematical groups in Westminster 
Abbey, sometimes with happiest effect, 
as in his monument to Whitbread, one 
of his latest works, with the figure of 
Benevolence, which a critic has deseribed 
as “a beautiful composition, well worthy 
of the antique.” 

The originality and classic taste dis- 
played in the cenotaph memorial to the 
poet Mason in the Abbey, have been 
celebrated by good judges of art; a 
Muse reclining on an antique altar, on 
which are carved in relief a lyre, the 
tragic masque, and laurel wreath, holds 
the poet’s portrait on amedallion. This 
allegorical treatment is in accordance 
with classic forms as seen on ancient 
sarcophagi, but the preference of our 
time is for simpler style in sepulchral 
memorials. In the Abbey church at 
Bath, and in Bristol Cathedral, are some 
of his masterpieces, especially in the 
latter place, the monument to Mrs. 
Elizabeth Draper, the Eliza of Sterne, 
whose admiration of her is not counte- 
nanced by like charms in the marble 
memorial. In the same cathedral is a 
monument to Catherine Vernon, “ formed 
by nature to attract observation and 
invite respect,” which is also scarcely 
suggested by the sculpture. The statues 
and monuments in Westminster Abbey 
are of a higher class, such as those of 
Lord Halifax, Lord Heathfield, and cf 
Bishop Thomas, Sir George Pocock, and 
the poet Gray. Of open air sculptures, 
the figures for the pediment of the India 
House in Leadenhall were most admired, 
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and that best known now is the gigantic 
fiyrure of the River Thames in the court 
of Somerset House. 

We must conclude this brief reference 
to his works by quoting what Lord 
Macaulay says of one of the grandest of 
them all. Speaking of the great states- 
men who rest in the northern transept 
of the Abbey, the historian says: “ High 
over those venerable graves towers the 
stately monument of Chatham; and from 
above, his effigy, graven by a cunning 
hand, seems still, with eagle face and 
outstretched arm, to bid England be of 
good cheer, and to hurl defiance at her 
foes.” The poet Cowper is equally 
eloquent as to the sculptor’s work : 

“ Bacon there ° 
Gives more than female beauty to a stone, 
And Chatham’s eloquence to marble lips. 
Nor does the chisel occupy alone 
The powers of Sculpture, but the style as much.” 


It is the high honour of John Bacon 
to have been one of the founders of the 
English School of Sculpture. We have 
had greatsculptorsduring the present cen- 
tury,and in our own day; but to Bacon, 
with Banks, Nollekens, and Flaxman, 
England owes its taking a place which 
only foreigners had before filled. When 
the bust of George III. was first seen, the 
remark was that “it had the strength of 
Bernini.” Nothing but Italian statuary 
had estimation up till that time. The 
most popular of English statues, such as 
thuse of Handel, and of Shakespeare, 
were by Roubilliac, a foreigner by birth. 
The larger number of the statues in the 
Abbey, during the reigns of the first 
Georges, are by Scheemaker, and Rys- 
brack, who were brought over to supply 
the lack of native talent and skill. 

It is possible that Bacon’s pre-eminence 
over all his contemporaries would not be 
so universally admitted now as it was 
then. Certain it is, however, that his 
works were equally excellent in the 
judgment of artists and in popular 
opinion. Too often in art (and in every 
branch, in sculpture as well as in painting 
and in music) it is usual to contrast the 


classioal and the popular, and it is rare 


to find superiority in both. In Bacon’s 
case both were combined; he was 
honoured by the awards of the Royal 
Academy and the Society of Arts, while 
his works delighted the common people. 


VIII. 


HIS RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


From professional eminence, let us 
now pass to higher excellence ; for this 
English sculptor, like Michel Angelo, 
the greatest of all the fraternity of art, 
was a man of piety as well as of genius. 
It does not appear at what time he 
received his first religious impressions. 
He tells us that his father was a singu- 
larly devout man, and that his open 
Bible was sometimes on the table even 
during meal-times. It is highly pro- 
bable that the instructions and example 
of such a father had not been without 
effect on the mind of hisson. His dutiful 
and affectionate conduct towards his 
parents we have seen, in the delight 
with which he helped to make them 
comfortable and free from care in their 
advancing years. Whatever were the 
influences or events which marked the 
early rise and progress of his religious 
life, his character, when he was known 
to the world, was that of a deeply 
spiritual and actively practical Christian 
man. We have in his own words a true 
portraiture of his inner life, when he thus 
wrote: “I find I can know but little of 
even the world before me, nor can I, 
independently, take a single step in it 
safely. What then can Ido with respect 
to the next world, without my Bible? 
I find myself indeed in the midst of a 
system of deep moral disorder and per- 
petual vicissitude. No philosopher ofters 
me anything that meets, much less that 
relieves my case. Ono cheering light 
alone shines into this our moral darkness. 
It shows me the holy law I ought to 
obey, and declares my true character as 
a transgressor, from my birth. I feel 
that very depravity and weakness in 
my nature, which the Bible describes. 

‘In such a case, dare I venture my 
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soul upon conjectures and probabilities ? 
If infinite wisdom, holiness, power, and 
love, unite in appointing my ransom only 
through a Saviour on His cross, God 
forbid that I should glory save in that 
alone. There I see the perfections of 
God harmonized, His law magnified, the 
evil of sin exposed. I tremble at the 
thought of being found negligent under 
a constitution in which God the Father 
is willing to become my father; God the 
Son, my redeemer; God the Spirit, my 
guide, sanctifier, and comforter. 

« I have, as others have, looked around 
me for some other standing, but I find 
I can abide consequences upon no lower 
ground, I will, therefore, neither be 
frowned nor flattered out of a privilege 
of which I am so distinctly conscious. 
A man may as well tell me I never re- 
ceived nourishment from bread, nor light 
nor warmth from the sun. Verily, it is 
Christianity or nothing, or worse than 
nothing.” 

Where could we find a profession of 
faith, more strong, clear, and manly, 
than this creed of an artist? Few pro- 
fessional theologians could better state 
the grounds of belief, and the internal 
evidences of grace, than we sse in this 
Religio laici, this devout meditation cf a 
layman. His religion was that of a 
nature born from above, renewed by 
grace, and with a hope full of immor- 
tality, grounded alone on the work of 
his Redeemer. This religion he mani- 
fested in his whole life and conversation. 
His house was a home of daily prayer, 
and constant beneficence. He used to 
visit his workmen when sick, and con- 
verso with them about their cternal 
interests, and prayed with them and for 
them at their bedside. His Sabbaths 
were consecrated to God, and were truly 
days “of rest and gladness.” If any 
visitors came, and insisted on seeing 
him on a Sunday, they very soon took 
their leave, finding that “the only 
business they could transact with him 
that day was to obtain part of a 
sermon!” This he managed, however, 
with such address and courtesy, thut 


the visitor generally left him in perfect 
good humour. 

This respect for the Lord’s day, and 
enjoyment of its privileges, ‘formed a 
marked feature in Bacon's character. 
He has not been alone among artists iu 
this feature of his professional life. 
David Cox, for instance, was a sin- 
cerely religious man, not with much 
show, but with great earnestness, and 
his influence was not lost in his day, 
among the frequenters of the Royal Oak 
at Bettws-y-Coed. We have been toll 
by more than one artist of the honour 
and love in which the old man was 
held, even by the loosest Bohemians of 
the parlour; and they themselves speak 
with warm remembrance of their journey 
with him to church on Sundays, and of 
their still following the genial artist's 
example in “remembering the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” 

An example of earlier date may also 
be recalled. Dr. Johnson in his latter 
days had a conversation with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and among other requests he 
begged him, if it were only for the sake 
of example, not to paint on Sundays. 
And Sir Joshua never did, after the 
hint given by his loved and honoured 
friend. Let us hope that the number 
of those will be increased, who, like 
John Bacon, respect the law of Gud, 
and the usages of their country, in 
regard to the Lord’s day. 


TX. 


ANECDOTES ILLUSTRATING HIS RELIGIOUS 
CHARACTER, 


When he was putting up the mont- 
ment of Lord Chatham in the Abbey, one 
of the clergy, to whom he was an utter 
stranger, coming behind him unobserved, 
tapped him on the shoulder, saying (in 
allusion to the classic story of Zeuxis), 
“Take care what you are about—you 
work for eternity.” Mr. Bacon said 
nothing at the moment; but next morn- 
ing, having heard this gentleman deliver 
a discourse from the pulpit, he watched 
him in his passage to the vestry, and, 
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coming behind him, tapped him on the 
shoulder in a similar way, saying, “ Take 
care what you are about—you work for 
eternity.” 

A gentleman, looking at tho works in 
his studio, recognised a bust of George 
Whitefield. “ Mr. Bacon,’ said he, “ after 
all that has been said, this was a truly 
great man—he was the founder of a new 
religion.” “A new religion, sir?” re- 
plied Mr. Bacon. “ Yes,” said his visitor. 
“What do you call it?” ‘ Nothing,” 
said- Mr. Bacon, “but the old religion 
revived with new energy, and as if tho 
preacher really meant what he said.” 

In company he was often vexed by the 
utter frivolity and insipidity of the con- 
versation, even in what is counted good 
society. He generally was on the watch 
for any opportunity for introducing some 
useful and rational, if not religious topic. 
On one such occasion he made a remark 
to a lady who sat next him, such as a 
religious man would make quite natur- 
ally, and such as would commend itself 
to any right-thinking person. “As to 
that, Mr. Bacon,” said the lady, “my 
religion is to fear God and keep His 
commandments, and not to talk about 
such matters.” “But, madam,” replied 
Mr. Bacon, “ you may recollect what is 
written: ‘They that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another.’ ” 

The Rev. Richard Cecil, who knew 
Mr. Bacon very intimately in his latter 
years, and has written the best memoir 
of his life, especially in its religious 
aspect, tells us that he one day had a 
conversation with him about his enthu- 
siasm for his art. Whether Mr. Cecil 
intended a hint of censure or of caution, 
as to being too much absorbed in worldly 
pursuits, we do not know; but he re- 
ceived a reply which at least shows the 
relative importance of secular and sacred 
things. “I consider,’ said Mr. Bacon, 
“the profession in which I am providen- 
tially placed, and in which I have pros- 
perousl y and honourably succeeded, to be 
as lawful as any other that is not em- 
ployed in furnishing the necessaries of 
life. Besides, part of it, especially the 


monumental, may be employed to an im- 
portant moral purpose. But the truth is, 
if the work itself be innocent, the work- 
man, I hope, is not accountable for the 
abuse sometimes made of it; and, as the 
world will have not only its necessaries, 
but its toys, I may as well be the toy- 
man as any other.” 

Such was his estimate of art, as com- 
pared with higher objects. The works 
of human genius and skill at their best 
serve to please the eye and gratify the 
taste; while to the man of reason and 
of religion, his treasure, and consequently 
his heart, is in Heaven. 

A pan trait in Bacon’s character 
was his great love of children, and his 
happy way of instructing and entertain- 
ing them. He was truly a children’s 
friend, and a universal favourite with 
them. “Tell us a story,” was a constant 
demand, when hoe appeared in a home 
where there were little folk. He would 
then take some incident or event in the 
Bible, which tho hearer was well ac- 
quainted with; but he put it intoa form 
so new and plain, and so bright with 
illustration, that the listener was be- 
guiled to suppose it was a story entirely 
new, till the familiar name of Joseph, or 
Moses, or other hero, made the listener 
know that it was an old story newly 
told. 

X. 
HIS FAMILY AND THEIR TRAINING. 


Mr. Bacon was twice married, He 
left two sons and three daughters by his 
first wife, and three sons by his second 
wife, who survived him. One of his 
sons, John Bacon, junior, was also dis- 
tinguished as a sculptor, and to him 
the nation is indebted for some fine 
monuments and other memorials. But 
it is about the religious tone of his 
household that we are here mainly con- 
cerned, and tho following extracts from 
letters to one of his daughters present 
the father in his best mood, watchful 
and anxious for their highest welfare. 
Thus he writes: “ I desire to rejoice in 
your behalf for the comforts you are 
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favoured with, and perhaps I ought to 
rejoice in your conflicts too. Sure I am, 
you would have less evidence of the 
reality of a Divine work if you were 
entirely without them. God obtains 
honour in supporting you under them, 
and you acquire patience, experience, 
and other graces by the exercise. My 
dear child, all mankind have their con- 
flicts. He that is entirely of the world, 
finds it a world of conflicts, and cannot 
escape many a wound from it; but the 
worst of his case is, that he had no 
physician to apply to, though the sorrow 
of the world worketh death. What 
a blessed thing it is to fight for the 
truth, for the honour of God, for ever- 
lasting life; to strive for the noblest 
prize, to wear celestial armour, to have 
free access to that tree whose leaves are 
for the healing of the nations, and which 
heal every wound upon the immediate 
application ; to fight with the Captain on 
our side, and to be sure of victory at last. 

“ Certainly we have a foe, subtle and 
powerful, but in both these respects he 
is a conquered enemy. It is impossible 
for me to describe a thousandth part 
of his stratagems. One general hint I 
will suggest to you: take the Armour 
of Righteousness on the right hand 
and the left. There is scarce a temp- 
tation but hasan opposite one as danger- 
ous. Who can tell which is the most 
to be dreaded, presumption or despair? 
—either for us to think that God will 
never punish sin, or that He will never 
pardon the penitent? If we in any 
degree gain the victory over sensuality, 
Satan will tempt us to pharisaism or 
spiritual pride. There is no end of 
these opposite temptations. If he can- 
not keep us from the conscientious per- 
formance of duties, he will urge us to 
a performance beyond our strength, that 
he may tempt us to despair. From the 
fatal effect of which contrary snares may 
the blessed Saviour, my dear girl, deliver 
you! A Dieu, A Dieu!” 

Again, he thus writes to her: “I do 
indeed most heartily concur with you in 
the sentiment that there is no subject so 


proper for a letter from one sinner to 
another as that of Immanuel, God with 
us. While the animal spirits move 
briskly, the vision of happiness may 
subsist. The spirit of a man may sus- 
tain his infirmity, but a small wound in 
that spirit annihilates all. This is the 
moment, and many such moments there 
are, when nothing can apply to our case 
but the Gospel. We see the firmest 
friendship and the fondest affection often 
exerting their utmost effort in vain ; but 
who can communicate to the spirit of 
man but He who made it? He that 
searches the heart, alone knows the depth 
of the malady; and He that probes the 
wound, alone knows what will cure it. 
The balm may be found in Gilead, where 
the Physician is also.” 

To such a father, the responsive picty 
of a child must have brought heartfelt 
joy and gratitude. The glimpses of the 
home life are pleasant incidents in his 
biography. 

Xl. 


PERSONAL HABITS AND PRINCIPLES OF 
CONDUCT. 


As with all true believers, the general 
course of his life was determined by the 
rules of God’s Word and by the guidance 
of the Spirit of Christ. But there were 
traits of character and habits of lite 
which marked his individuality. While 
not without just ambition to excel in his 
art, no man had ever less regard for 
worldly honour or social display. His 
domestic life was on a scale of the utmost 
frucality, with no attempt to keep up 
appearances, and no needless expenditure 
on luxuries or pleasures. When thy 
gains of his profession increased, he spent 
no more on himself, but was more liberal 
in his charities and gifts to others. In 
his integrity and honesty, even those 
who had no sympathy with his religious 
views had the most perfect confidence. 
A notable instance of this has been re- 
corded. Mr. Ryley, a well-known artist, 
much employed by the publishers «t 
engravings, had - occasionally executed 
finished drawings of Mr. Bacon’s designs 
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Mr. Ryley was a professed Deist, and 
had no respect for Mr. Bacon’s Christian 
creed ; but in conversation one day at the 
studio, having heard Mr. Bacon say he 
was then pressed for a sum of money, he 
went out, and presently returned with a 
bag containing two hundred guineas, 
which he begged Mr. Bacon to use. Mr. 
Bacon blamed him for keeping so much 
cash in his house, and having often ob- 
served him to appear anxious and de- 
pressed, spoke to him about arranging 
his affairs ; particularly, knowing he had 
property, urging him to make his will. 
Mr. Ryley said he wished to do so, but 
was unwilling to go to a lawyer, and did 
not bimself know how. Mr. Bacon offered 
his assistance, which was accepted. After 
naming some legacies to relations, Mr. 
Ryley proposed to appoint Mr. Bacon his 
executor and residuary legatee. This 
was of course positively refused, and the 
property, which turned out to be of con- 
siderable amount, was divided among the 
relations; the disinterested advice of Mr. 
Bacon increasing, if possible, the respect 
in which his character was held by his 
friend. 

In regard to the works of other artists, 
it was noticed that he was always gener- 
ous in his praise of any merit, while never 
severe on any errors or defects that might 
have afforded fair mark for criticism. His 
own readiness to accept criticism from 
those who were his inferiors in art; is a 
more notable trait in his character. A 
friend was looking at the work in his 
studio, and on passing a statue which 
was nearly finished, said hastily: “ Mr. 
Bacon, that leg is too short.” He replied : 
“Stop; look again, for it never struck me 
as being too short.” ‘ Phoh,” said his 
friend, “I am no judge; no doubt you 
are quite right.” “I don’t know that,” 
was his reply; “I have taken no mea- 
surement but that of my eye, and the 
remark of a fresh eye is a matter of 
serious consideration with me.” 

In other concerns besides those of his 
art, he showed like humility. So far 
from taking any offence when told of his 
faults, he used to express gratitude for 


such censure; and he regarded reproof 
as the truest mark of friendship. Even 
if the strictures were severe, or the re- 
proof harshly uttered, his feeling was 
that “faithful ‘are the wounds of a 
friend.” 

A singular incident is recorded in con- 
nection with his getting the order for 
the statue of Henry VI. at Eton. A 
gentleman called one day, without giving 
his name, and from his appearance, and 
his dress of rusty black, Mr. Bacon took 
him for a poor clergyman applying for 
relief. The great respect he had for 
persons in such condition, and the satis- 
faction he had in relieving them, induced 
him to receive this stranger with much 
courtesy and kindness of manner. After 
a few words of general conversation, the 
stranger said: “ Pray, Mr. Bacon, have 
you ever been at Rome?” Being answered 
in the negative, he then said : “ I suppose 
you have been at Wilton, to see the 
antiques there?” No, he had not seen 
them. “ Well,” said his visitor, “ have 
you ever been at Westminister Abbey ?” 
in a tone of surprise and almost im- 
patience. On Mr. Bacon’s telling him he 
had often been at the Abbey, the stranger 
said he would like to look at the works 
in his studio. Examining them atten- 
tively, he muttered to himself, as he 
looked at one and another of the pieces, 
“ Well—very well—excellent--and all 
this produced without going abroad to 
study!” Then turning to the sculptor, 
he added: “ But I can tell you one thing, 
and that is, you have no need to go.” 
He then gave an order for a bust of 
Henry VI. for Eton College, and paid 
down half the sum named by the artist. 

When the bust was finished, the 
gentleman was much pleased with it, but 
said he had only one fault to find, and 
that was, that it was not a whole-length 
statue. He then toid Mr. Bacon that he 
had left in his will a sum of money for a 
statue of the Founder, to be placed in the 
chapel of the college; “ but,” said he, 
“upon second thoughts, it seems I had 
better have it done while I live; and 
you shall set about it immediately. I 
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am not sure, however, that I can con- 
veniently pay down the usual amount of 
half the money on giving the commis- 
sion, but I think I can let you have 
£100.” “Pray, Sir,” said Mr. Bacon, “do 
not let that be a consideration. You 
have shown yourself a man of honour—I 
leave everything to your convenience, 
and will make the design at once.” “I 
think,” said the gentleman, after a pause, 
“I can let you have £200.” After thus 
demurring, he paid down the whole 
customary deposit before he left the 
house. From this incident an obvious 
lesson is, that to strangers, whatever 
their appearance, it is well to be cour- 
teous, at least till the purpose of their 
coming is known. ‘This courtesy was 
never lacking in John Bacon. It was a 
part of his Christian spirit and conver- 
sation in the world. 

A more amusing and less profitable 
encounter with an unknown stranger is 
recorded. Walking one day inthe Abbey, 
he observed a person standing before the 
Chatham monument, who by his air and 
gestures seemed as if he thought himself 
an appreciative admirer of art. As Mr. 
Bacon passed, whom he evidently took 
for an ignorant. stranger, he called his 
attention to the monument, which he 
said was “admirable on the whole, but 
has great defects.” “ Ishould be greatly 
obliged,” said Mr. Bacon, “if you will be 
so kind as to point them out to me.” 
“Why, here,’ said the critic, “and 
there; don’t you see? Bad, very bad!” 
at the same time tapping on some of the 
lower figures with his stick so violently, 
that he was in danger of injuring the 
work. “But,” said the sculptor, “I 
should be glad to be informed why the 
parts you touched are bad.” He found, 
however, nothing determinate in the 
reply; but the same vague assertion 
repeated, accompanied with similar vio- 
lence from the stick. ‘I told Bacon,” 
said he, “of this, repeatedly, while he 
was at work on the monument.” “ What, 
then, you are personally acquainted with 
Mr. Bacon?” “Oh yes,” replied the 
stranger, “I have becn intimate with 


him for many years.” “Itis well for you, 
then,” quietly rejoined the sculptor, as 
he prepared to pass on, “it is well your 
friend Bacon is not now at your elbow, 
for he would not have been well pleased 
at seeing his work handled so roughly.” 

In one of his letters, he had been 
describing the alarming state of the 
country, threatened with war abroad and 
revolution at home. ‘“ A fortnight ago,” 
he says, “I felt an alarm in my breast 
arising from the state of public affairs: 
and my mind was ruminating upon va- 
rious means to stem the increasing tide of 
popular discontent. But, suddenly, I re- 
collected David’s most powerful resource. 
In the calculation of politicians, all hope 
was over with David: that army was most 
numerous which was with Absolom; and 
he had, besides, stolen the hearts of the 
people; he had also a deep and subtle 
revolutionist in his camp. David had 
but one seemingly poor manceuvre left 
(one that I believe is never mentioned in 
all the books of Tactics), Lord, turn the 
counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness! Was 
ever so simple a step? It secmed less 
efficient to meet a powerful enemy with, 
than even the sling and the stone: yet it 
was the very thing, and the only thing 
too, that effected David’s deliverance. 
Such a prayer as this was my best confi- 
dence; and I have not yet been con- 
founded.” 

A man who lived thus a life of prayer 
and of faith, could not but have calmness 
and peace in his heart, even in the midst 
of confusion and trouble. 


XII. 
LITERARY WORK. 


Mr. Bacon wrote little for publication. 
His pen was often busy, but only in 
correspondence or in giving expression 
to his own thoughts and feelings. He 
contributed occasional papers to` various 


journals, and he wrote the article on 


Sculpture for an edition of Chambers’ 
Dictionary, at the request of the editor, 
Dr. Rees. This article contained much 
that was valuable and interesting, coming 
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from one who was described by the 
editor as “an artist of very distinguished 
eminence in his profession.” Huis com- 
parison between Sculpture and Painting 
may not in all respects please the painters, 
for the writer magnifies his own oftice, 
and gives good arguments for his setting 
the chisel above the pencil, in artistic 
judgment if not in popular taste. “It 
is probable,” he says, “ that sculpture is 
more ancient than painting; and, if we 
examine the style of ancient painting, 
there is reason to conclude that sculpture 
stood first in the public esteem ; as the 
ancient painters have evidently imitated 
the statuarics, even to their disadvan- 
tage; since their works have not that 
freedom of style, more especially with 
respect to their composition and drapery, 
which the pencil might easily acquire to 
a greater degree than that of the chisel ; 
but as this is universally the case, it 
cannot be attributed to anything else 
besides the higher estimation of the 
works on which they formed themselves 
and sought to imitate. 

‘Which is the more difficult art, has 
been a question often agitated. Paint- 
ing has the greater number of requisites ; 
but, at the same time, her expedients arc 
the most numerous; and, therefore, we 
may venture to affirm, that, whenever 
sculpture pleases equally with a paint- 
ing, the sculptor is certainly the greatest 
artist, as producing the effect with fewer 
and simpler materials. Sculpture has, 
indecd, had the honour of giving law to 
all schools of design, both ancient and 
modern, with respect to purity of form. 
The reason perhaps, is that, being di- 
vested of those meretricious ornaments 
by which painting is enabled to seduce 
its admirers, it is happily forced to seek 
for its effect in the higher excellencies of 
the art; hence elevation in the idea, as 
well as purity and grandeur in the form, 
is found in greater perfection in sculpture 
than in painting. 

“ Besides, whatever may be the origi- 
nal principles which direct our feelings 
in the approbation of intrinsic beauty, 
they are, without doubt, very much 


under the influence of association. Cus- 
tom and habit will necessarily give a 
false bias to our judgment; it is there- 
fore natural, and in some measure reason- 
able, that those arts which are temporary, 
should adapt themselves to changes of 
taste and of fashion. Whereas Sculpture, 
by its durability, and consequent appli- 
cation to works of perpetuity, is obliged 
to acquire and maintain the essential 
principles of beauty and grandeur, that 
its effect on the mind may be preserved 
through the various changes of mental 
taste.” 

Mr. Bacon also discusses at considerable 
length the disputed question of the 
superiority of ancient or modern sculp- 
ture. He thinks that “they cannot be 
fairly compared, till both are made to 
submit to certain recognised rules of 
reason and nature. ‘lhe ancients con- 
fined themselves chiefly to the expression 
of the sublime or the beautiful; and 
whenever a pathetic subject has come 
before them, they have sacrificed ex- 
pression to beauty. The famous group 
of Niobe is an instance. Therefore, 
however great our partiality to the 
ancients may be, none can hesitate to 
affirm, that, whenever the modern shall 
unite great expression with great beauty, 
they will wrest the palm out of their 
hands.” These remarks have interest 
for professional readers mainly, and are 
quoted as showing that the writer was 
versed in the principles as well as the 
practice of his art. In his latter years 
he directed his attention to a more 
humble but not unimportant matter con- 
nected with one branch of his work. 
The inscriptions placed on monuments 
are often neither truthful nor instructive, 
and this Mr. Bacon felt so strongly, that 
he has been known to refuse commissions 
where his name would be connected, even 
in this indirect way, with what he dis- 
approved. With the same purpose he 
employed himself in composing a number 
of epitaphs, which he deemed more suit- 
able and profitable than those commonly 
in use for sepulchral memorials.: In this 
laudable attempt we cannot say he had 
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great success, few of his epitaphs msing 
above the conventional stonemason style 
of poetry. Two of them are quoted by 
Mr. Cecil. 
ON ONE WHO HAD BEEN A PROFLIGATE,. 
“Satan’s captive, long enchained, 

All the viler passions reigned : 

From this tyranny released, 

Say not ‘Miracles are ceased.’ ” 


On a Pious Youtn. 
“Precious plant of heavenly grace, 
Waiting here a little space, 
While the wintry months forlorn 
Pass, and spring’s sweet gales return; 
‘hen beneath propitious skies, 
Thou in living bloom shalt rise.” 


Before he wrote his article on ancient 
and modern sculpture, he was told that 
an artist had affirmed that “he under- 
stood nothing about the antique.” On 
hearing this he set about modelling his 
large head of Jupiter Tonans, keeping his 
work secret. Several eminent connois- 
senrs, on inspecting the work, pronounced 
it a remarkably fine antique, and one of 
them inquired from what foreign temple 
it had been brought! The preference for 
ancient statues he regarded as often being 
mere affectation. “ Call a thing ‘an an- 
tique, and people begin immediately to 
find some previously unobserved beauty. 
Look at that figure in the corner of my 
studio. Can you see anything in it? 
Yet many who come here and at first 
take no notice of it, as soon as they hear 
it is a cast from the antique, begin to 
admire! Had I made it a few years 
ago, it would not have produced me a 
shilling.” 

XIII. 


FAULTS OF CHARACTER aND LIFE. 


In a faithful biography, faults of 
character, and errors of conduct, should 
never be omitted. John Bacon was 
naturally irritable and of hasty temper, 
although he could not retain angry or 
malevolent feeling. If he suffered in- 
justice he expressed his annoyance, but 
never sought to resent his wrongs. It is 


not in the absence of temper, but in the 
restraint of it, that grace is most shown. 
His friend Cecil says, “ I do not recollect 
any one, in whom I have observed so 
much natural irritability tempered with 
such meckness and forbearance. I re- 
member to have seen his temper greatly 
tried in two instances. The first of these 
was a most unprovoked insult; the ex- 
emplary patience with which it was 
received was remarked with admiration 
by several persons present. The latter 
instance produced only a silent grief, 
being a wound in the house of a 
friend.” 

He was charged sometimes with pe- 
nurious habits, and even as being avari- 
cious. There was no foundation for this 
accusation, beyond the thrifty and frugal 
mode of his life. This was not merely 
the result. of habit, acquired in early 
years of straitened means, but it arvse 
from choice and from principle. He 
disapproved of the expensive and luxu- 
rious living too common at that time, 
and indeed in all times, not merely 
among the wealthy, but amongst the 
professional and middle classes, who 
strove to keep up appearances beyond 
their means. He resisted this tendency 
in his own person through preference 
for simple and unostentatious living, but 
also for the sake of setting an example 
to his large and increasing family. It 
may be that, after rising to compara- 
tive affluence, he erred in continuing 
his frugal mode of life; but it does 
not appear that he spared any nes- 
sary expense for the health or comfort 
of his family; and he certainly was 
never charged with’ lack of liberality te 
the poor and needy: many of whum 
were indebted to his beneficence, and 
some of them were pensioners on his 
bounty. 

A graver charge was made at one time, 
in regard to a matter of professional 
etiquette, if not honour. When ‘he 
statue of Chatham was to be placed im 
Westminster Abbey, it was expected that 
the design would be to some extent open 
to competition. The Royal Academicians 
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had assumed to themselves the functions 
of a public committee of taste, and al- 
most claimed a right to nominate artists 
for certain works, or at least to define 
the terms of competition. Mr. Bacon 
ignored this claim, maintained by no 
legal or just right, and without conferring 
with his brethren, sought an interview 
with George III., and showed his model, 
with which the King was so much pleased 
that Bacon received the Royal command 
toexecute the monument. If the money 
had to be paid out of the King’s own 
pocket this would have been all in order ; 
but as there was a parliamentary vote, 
there is no doubt that the King, as was 
often his wont, strained his prerogative, 
and Bacon showed want of courtesy to 
his comrades of the Academy. He was 
accused of stealing a march on them, and 
using his private influence with the King 
for his personal benefit. While ad- 
mitting his fault, we cannot think that 
he had any motive in obtaining the com- 
mission beyond a confidence in his own 
ability, and distrust of the appeal to 
competition, when rival artists and not 
an impartial court must adjudicate. It 
is probable that the same overweening 
estimate of his own powers, and not the 
mere desire of gain, prompted him to 
make an offer “to do all the national 
monuments,” at a lower price than was 
usually paid by parliament. At first 
the brethren of the chisel, were incensed 
against Bacon, but the anger was turned 
to amusement when they learned that 
the Government had actually made in- 
quiry as to the feasibility of getting the 
monuments voted by parliament done by 
contract! Bacon was the first to hear 
of this, and made the offer; on which 
Fuseli, always ready for a punning jest, 
said: ‘* Shade of Phidias, Bacon is to do 
al] the stone work for the army and navy 
—they ought to give him the contract 
rather for hams and pork!” 

With regard to Chatham’s statue, so 
far as the nation is concerned, it is woll 
that the royal command was given as it 
was. Any feeling on the part of his 
brethren seems soon to have passed away. 


One of his accusers, not long after the 
erection of the Chatham monument, re- 
quested Mr. Bavon to value some work 
which he had executed, as the price de- 
manded was objected to by his employer. 
Mr. Bacon gave an impartial estimate ; 
but it was so much below the expecta- 
tion of the sculptor, that he took great 
offence and brought the matter before the 
public in the newspapers. Mr. Bacon 
was charged by him with unfairness, 
and abused with opprobrious epithets. 
Whether Mr. Bacon’s dignified silence, 
or his own conscience affected this artist, 
he came to him a second time, with a 
similar request, begging his pardon for 
what had passed, and confessing that 
he knew no one upon whose justice, 
integrity, and candour he could rely 
with more perfect confidence. It is 
dificult in any profession to avoid 
occasional errors and misunderstand- 
ings, but in Bacon’s case he lived down 
every hostile feeling, and in his latter 
years was looked up to by all as a 
man of honour and probity, as well as 
of genius and skill in his calling. 


XIV. 
HIS PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


In his latter years Mr. Bacon was 
much concerned about the attempts 
made against social order and religious 
belief. ‘ These fellows,” he said of the 
Jacobins and infidels of the day, “ these 
fellows are famous at the _ pick-axe. 
They can quickly pull down a palace, 
but cannot build so much as a shed.” 
The flood of atheistic and sceptical pub- 
lications filled him with alarm, and he 
tried to form a literary society, whose 
object should be to oppose works of an 
irreligious and erroneous tendency by 
publications of a better sort, especially by 
issuing periodicals of a wholesome kind. 
The Religious Tract Society, established 
soon afterwards, has done something to 
carry out that design. He strongly 
advocated the establishment of Sunday- 
schools, for the training of the rising 
generation in truth and godliness, 
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When war came, and invasion was 
threatened, he armed his sons and his 
workmen, as volunteers; and he hailed 
joyfully every patriotic and loyal move- 
ment. His subscription to the Govern- 
ment fund, for which an appeal was then 
made, was most liberal, and he helped 
every good and praiseworthy cause. Tho 
missionary operations, at home and 
abroad, he warmly supported. 

Mr. Cecil tells that one day, after 
church service, when the sermon had 
been about Abraham leaving his own 
country at the Divine command, Mr. 
Bacon said: “I think that in this sim- 
plicity of aim and of implicit dependence, 
all the spiritual children of the Father of 
the faithful are perfectly united.” If 
Abraham went ont not knowing whither, 
yet he knew why and with whom he 
went ont. And with regard to the unity 
of the faith, in all times and in all 
believers, it is added: “ Whatever may 
be the external forms and petty dis- 
tinctions caused by education or con- 
nections, the one grand inquiry should 
be, Is the sinner humble and penitent 
before his God? Is he seeking accept- 
ance only through that Redeemer whom 
God hath set forth for a propitiation 
through faith in His blood? Is he found 
walking in holy obedience? If this be 
really the case, then call such a man by 
what name you please, the man is alive 
to God, and will join his fellow-believers 
in serving Him: if not in the same 
modes, yet to the same ends. In the 
matter of their confessions, prayers, and 
praises, they will agree, however in tho 
manner they may differ: there will be 
unity, though not uniformity, through 
union with the one living Head of the 
Church.” 

His own tolerance, and his preference 
for the substance over the form of eccle- 
siastical polity and Christian worship, 
was evinced by his being equally at 
home under the ministry of Cecil, and 
under the preachers in the Tabernacle 
founded by Whitefield. 


XV. 
HIS LAST DAYS. 


The meeting for founding the Church 
Missionary Society was held in the spring 
of 1799. A few months later, in the 
autumn of the same year, this good man 
passed away, after a brief and unexpected 
illness. 

The amount left by his will, to be 
equally divided among his family, was 
£60,000, no large sum for one who had 
executed so many important works. His 
charges were to the last moderate, and 
this when he might have demanded 
higher payment. Far larger sums have 
been since paid to artists in every way 
inferior to John Bacon. 

In his personal appearance, he was 
remarkable for the vivacity and cheer- 
fulness of his look and gait. He was 
five feet eight high, well made, and of 
fair complexion. Few men have heen 
more beloved by his friends as well as 
by his family, and more widely honoured 
and respected. 

The truth that he had loved and 
defended through life, he desired to 
bear testimony to, after his death; and 
therefore he ordered, by his will, a 
plain tablet to be placed near his grave 
in Tottenham Court Road Chapel, with 
the following inscription, after the name 
and date : 

“WHAT I WAS AR AN ARTIST 
SEEMED TO ME OF ROME IMPORTANCE 
WHILE I LIVED: 

BUT 
WHAT I REALLY WAS AS A BELIEVER 
IN CHRIST JESUS 


IS THE ONLY THING OF IMPORTANCE 
TO ME NOW.” 


He died on the morning of the 5th 
August, 1799, in the 59th year of his age. 
In his last hours he expressed to those 
around him his firm reliance on Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour,—the sure founda- 
tion on which his soul rested. 


JAMES Macaulay, A.M., MLD. 
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I. 
BOYHOOD AND COLLEGE. 


. Tuomas CHaLmeRs was born on the 17th 
of March, 1780, in the burgh-town of An- 
struther, in the east of Fife; he was the 
sixth child of a large family of fourteen. 
His father, John Chalmers, was a shop- 
keeper, who had risen to be provost or 
mayor of the little sea-port, a tall, genial 
and even jovial man, with a good deal 
of religious feeling and fervour. Ilis 
mother, Elizabeth Hall, lacked her 
husband's geniality and attractiveness, 
being short in person and stiff and 
unbending in manner; but sho was at 
least his equal in a strength and energy 
of religious principle, which as years 
went on moro and more mellowed her 
character. Amid so large a household, 
young Tom Chalmers had of course very 
much to take his chance, and the case 
was not vory different after he went, at 
the early age of threo, to a carelessly- 
taught parish school. At school and at 
home alike, he showed no indications of 
genius, and no tendencies to study. Ie 
was known merely as one of the idlest, 
strongest, and merriest of the boys of 
the town, with a certain impetuousness 
in everything he did, and a “redundant 
energy of temperament,” as ho after- 
wards described it, which impelled him 
to be always doing something. There 
seems to have been also an occasional 
abstraction of mind, which may have 
foreshadowed the more speculative side 
of his later career. 

But with Chalmers, as with many 
young Scotchmen of all classes, the in- 
tellectual birthtime was not till he went 
to college. In his case, indeed, as ho 
became a student at St. Andrew’s at the 
boyish age of twelve, the first two years 
of attendance there were very much 
wasted. - Not till his third session, and 


at the still unripe age of fourteen, did 
the youth come under those influences 
which were to mould the man. It was 
mathematics, the most abstract of studies, 
which originally kindled the intellect of 
the most practical Scotchman of our 
century. For ten years from his third 
session at college, this science, with the 
kindred subjects of natural philosophy 
and chemistry, were young Chalmerss 
delight, and to become a professor of 
mathematics was his highest ambition. 
Yet the mind, when it wakens, wakens 
to all around it: and the year he entered 
the mathematical class was the great 
vear of tho Revolution—1793! When 
John Knox, three centuries before, went 
as a youth to Glasgow University, he 
came there in contact with that wave of 
Academic Liberalism, which, rising two 
centuries before in Paris and Bologna, 
was destined not to subside till it merged 
in the Reformation. So young Chalmers. 
in his fifteenth year, caught the distant 
crash of the political and social wave 
that broke that year on the continent, 
and even found its ripples rushing up 
to his feet in quiet St. Andrew's, The 
professor of mathematics, Dr. James 
Brown, and his two distinguished assis- 
tants were described by their students 
in after days as “ultra Whigs, keen 
reformers, and what would now be called 
Radicals ;” and Chalmers, the son of a 
Tory household, and all his life a Con- 
scrvative in political principle, was thus 
brought at once in contact with that 
“ condition of the people question” which 
pressed upon him afterwards continually. 
In this session he became a member 
of the “ Political Society ” of the univer- 
sity ; and on its table, or in the hands of 
the professors, he found a book, published 
in the January of that year, which 
more than any other represented in this 
country the principles of the continental 
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revolution. It was the Political Justice 
of William Godwin. Its speculations on 
human nature, on philosophical necessity, 
and on the rights of man, the boy read 
with avidity, and received with profound 
admiration; and though ere long he 
came to doubt the truth of Godwin’s 
solutions of many of these social prob- 
lems, the problems themselves remained 
part of the permanent horizon of his 
mind. In the meantime, however, the 
newly-awakened passion for demonstra- 
tion, so characteristic in later years of 
all the utterances of tho orator and 
author, expended itself in the study of 
mathematics. 
II. 


THE DIVINITY HALL AND JONATHAN 
EDWARDS. 


In his fifteenth year Chalmers became 
a student of divinity, but certainly with- 
ont much interest in the subject. His 
views now and for years to come were 
simply professional. As a child he had 
been seen to climb on a chair in the 
nursery and preach with ardour to the 
one hearer below; and his resolve to be 
a minister dated from the same early 
time. Since coming to college he had 
commenced English composition, and his 
exercises, at first plain and severe, were 
already passing into the style of exu- 
brant amplification which he retained 
tothe end. But in his theological classes 
and his theological professors he took no 
interest. The students of St. Andrew’s, 
as he afterwards explained, “under the 
chilling influences of Moderatism in- 
haled not a distaste only but a positive 
contempt for all that is properly and 
peculiarly gospel,” and this spread a 
barrenness over the surrounding fields of 
natural theology and divinity during all 
those years of study. 

One memorable exception there was 
in the spring of 1796, when Chalmers 
was entering on his seventeenth year. 
At that date he happened to open the 
stateliest work of one whom his con- 
temporary, Robert Hall, loved to call 
“the greatest of the sons of men” — 


Jonathan Edwards. ‘He studied Ed- 
wards on Free Will,” says a class-fellow, 
“with such ardour that he seemed to 
regard nothing else, could scarcely talk 
of anything else, and one was almost 
afraid of his mind losing its balance.” 
Here again it was a book of rigid demon- 
stration that enchained the mind of the 
young Scotchman—the demonstration, as 
it scemed to him, of a universal neces- 
sity subordinating all things under “the 
magnificence of the Godhead.” Not a 
single hour elapsed at this period, as he 
afterwards told a member of his family, 
in which this overpoweringly impressive 
imagination—“ the glory of the sum of 
things”—did not stand out bright be- 
fore him. Yet common hours were not 
enough for its contemplation. He used 
to rise early in the morning, and leaving 
behind him the grey towers of St. An- 
drew’s he would stride far away into the 
country, that in the bliss of solitude his 
new-found conception might broaden be- 
fore the inward eye. And twenty-four 
years afterwards, looking back on this 
“twelvemonth of mental elysium ” from 
a point of nearer access to God, he writes : 
“ O that He possessed me with a sense of 
His holiness and love, as He at one time 
possessed me with asense of His greatness 
and power, and His pervading agency ! ” 


III. 
THE PERIOD OF WAITING FOR A CHANGE. 


Such was the height of mental exulta- 
tion attained in his seventeenth year by 
one who had been but three years before 
an unintellectual and uneducated boy, 
but who was now a student for life. Yet 
it does not appear that the scientific 
enthusiasm—the passion for abstract 
truth—was at any time the central und 
regulative principle of Chalmers’s career. 
Perhaps, indeed, in the case of so prac- 
tical a man of his century, it could not 
beso. This seoms to be partly the expla- 
nation of the ten unsatisfactory years 
which followed the completion of his 
studies at St. Andrew’s. Licensed in 1799 
as a preacher, and presented in 1802 to 
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the parish of Kilmany, he still continued 
to devote himself to mathematics and 
chemistry, and during successive years 
actually carried on classes with immense 
energy and success in the neighbouring 
university town of St. Andrew's. Dis- 
appointed in 1804 and 1805 as candidate 
for two university chairs of science, 
he turned with equal activity towards 
philosophy and literature, and his first 
vublished work was An Enquiry into our 
N ational Resources. His parish work was 
pursued with the same eager but some- 
what undiscriminating zeal. The hospi- 
tality and personal friendliness of the 
minister of Kilmany were acknowledged 
by all his parishioners. His sermons 
had already assumed the style of glow- 
ing and cumulative eloquence for which 
they were afterwards so well known. 
He occasionally broke out in Presbytery 
or Assembly with a speech which startled 
those around him by its fresh impetuos- 
ity; and he took every opportunity that 
offered of contributing to the periodical 
literature of his profession. 

How came it that with all this inces- 
sant energy of a man now approaching 
his thirtieth year, Chalmers at this time 
gave no sign of attaining the boundless 
influence over others which he was very 
soon to exercise? It was not from any 
want of simplicity and sincerity, of 
honesty and ardour, in each of these 
details and fragments of his life. Now 
in rising manhood, as before in his boy- 
hood and in his college days, there was 
an ardent and straightforward ener 
about everything he took up whieh 
was quite characteristic. But what his 
life lacked was—a centre. It had no 
meaning as a whole, while it wasted 
itself in incessant and disconnected de- 
tail. And because it had as yet no 
unity and no meaning, it had no in- 
fluence upon others. As long as there 
was no fixed point on which he could 
himself rest, there was no fulcrum from 
which to move those around. 

The change began in the way in 
which it has begun with many. That 
which in the case of nine-tenths of 


men reminds them that life is a whole, 
is—death. Chalmers was near his thir- 
tieth year, and had been six years a 
minister, when the death of one after 
another of his near relatives brought 
him face to face with the strange fact 
that in this world we do not live for 
ever. And these blows were followed 
up, in the winter of 1809, by a prostrat- 
ing illness which, for six months, shut 
him out of his pulpit, and for four 
months shut him up in his chamber, 
face to face with what he believed to be 
the approach of death. The effect on 
Chalmers’s views is recorded by himself 
in a striking incident of his later life. 
Long after this time, in a debate in the 
General Assembly, where he, as usual, 
was opposing all pluralities held by a 
minister, an opponent skilfully quoted 
against him some words from an anony- 
mous pamphlet which he had published 
during his earlier years at Kilmany. In 
it the author had maintained from “ the 
authority of his own experience, that, 
after the satisfactory discharge of his 
parish duties, a mister may enjoy five 
days in the week in nintfrrupted leisure 
for the prosecutiot of any science in 
which his taste may dispose him to 
engage.” Thus he had fhdeed thought, 
and so he had written, in those days of 
his devotion to mathematics. And now 
that, the words came back to him from 
the accusing past, he met them amid the 
dead silence of the General Assembly 
neither with denial nor with evasion, 
but with the confession of “a repentant 
culprit” before its bar. “Alas, sir, so 
I thought in my ignorance and pride, 
strangely blinded that I was! What, sir, 
is the object of mathematical science? 
Magnitude and the proportions of mag- 
nitude. But then, sir, I had forgotten 
two magnitudes—I thought not of the 
littleness of time—I recklessly thought 
not of the greatness of eternity!” 


IV. 


THE CHANGE COMPLETED. 


So now for the first time Chalmers came 
to look at his life as a whole, in its true 
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place and perspective in the universe. 
And the immediate result was the 
acknowledgment which he records on 
his thirtieth birthday, that, ‘“ throughout 
those past years my whole conduct has 
been guided by the rambling impulse of 
the moment, without any direction from 
asense of duty.” But as in former days 
the impulse of the moment spent itself 
honestly upon fragments and details of 
his life, so now the awakened central 
sense of duty seized upon it within and 
without, and as a whole. Slowly month 
by month the pale faco of death which 
had looked in upon him withdrew its 
threatening; and in like gradations life 
and the complications of life crowded 
back. And by God’s grace the spark of 
religion which had been kindled by the 
former experience did not in this man’s 
case expire when it came to deal with 
the latter. 

His private journal, commenced at 
this time, is profoundly interesting, not 
as containing anything exceptional or 
unique, mentally or spiritually, but on 
the contrary, as recording that most 
fascinating of all experiences—the slow 
and honest advance of an ordinary and 
imperfect man,towards the light. It 
is in truth occupied chicfly with the 
record of his own daily shortcomings 
frum the ideal now for the first time 
steadfastly set before him. But one 
thing in it is very noteworthy. That 
ideal is a practical one. It is so not 
merely in the sense that Chalmers’s 
main difficulty was with the will—with 
attaining moral conformity to the law of 
righteousness—but that this law pressed 
upon him chiefly in its social aspects, 
and in his relations to those around him. 
His biographer, Dr. Wm. Hanna, points 
ont how while other men, like Loyola and 
Luther, have been roused to a higher life 
by a similar startling experience, the life 
in each had characteristic differences. 
Loyola occupied himself chiefly with the 
question of personal purity and spirit- 
uality : Luther with that of his justifica- 
tion and acceptance at the bar of God. 
“Dr. Chalmers busies himself mainly 


with the state of his affections and 
behaviour towards his fellow-men, with 
all of whom he tried to be on terms of 
perfect and cordial amity ere he passcd 
into eternity.” And when it was not 
death but life and its duties that he had 
to begin to meet, he applied to that still 
harder problem the same practical and 
social test. This is instructive in the 
caso of one whose subsequent work was 
to be chiefly, as he characteristically 
described it, “the prosperous manage- 
ment of human nature.” Yet his first 
impulse to a higher life was the recol- 
lection of another world, and his chief 
means of attaining it soon came to be 
God’s message of reconciliation through 
Jesus Christ. 

Chalmers had since his student days 
no speculative difficulties as to the truth 
of Christianity. His concern with reli- 
gion was as a motive power—as a pro- 

ulsive and regulating force for the new 
ifo he felt called upon to lead. How 
was he to lay hold upon God so as to 
walk among God’s creatures in humility 
and love? Was it even a possible thing 
to do? This man knew of course that a 
revelation had been given expressly to 
supply an answer to this question. But 
it would appear that among a race of 
beings who have largely forgotten, not 
only their Maker, but the proportions 
between time and eternity, even a 
revelation from heaven is apt to bo 
misconstrued by careless eyes. Chal- 
mers's eyes were no longer careless, and 
they had now for a year past been fixed 
intently on this subject in the interest 
of the practical life which had begun. 
Yet it was only gradually, after much 
study and prayer (his chief assistance in 
the matter being the recently published 
Practical View of Christianity, by William 
Wilberforce), that the Scripture system 
assumed in his mind the clear form which 
he ever after preached. Nowhere is this 
change more distinctly put than in a 
letter which he writes to his brother in 
the year 1820. 

“Somewhat about the year 1811,” he 
says, “I had Wilberforce’s View put into 
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my hands, and as I got on in reading it, 
felt myself on the eve of a great revolu- 
tion in all my opinions as to Christianity. 
I am now most thoroughly of opinion, 
and it is an opinion founded on experience, 
that on the system of—Do this and live, 
no peace, and even no true and worthy 
obedience, can ever be attained. It is, 
Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. When this belief 
enters the heart, joy and confidence enter 
along with it. The righteousness which 
we try to work out for ourselves eludes 
our grasp, and never can a soul arrive at 
true or permanent rest in pursuit of this 
object. The righteousness which, by 
faith, we put on, secures our acceptance 
with God, and secures our interest in the 
promises, and gives us a part in those 
sanctifying influences by which we are 
enabled to do with aid from on high 
what we can never do without it. We 
look to God in a new light—we sce 
Him as a reconciled Father — that 
love to Him which terror scares away 
re-enters the heart, and, with a new 
principle and a new power, we become 
new creatures in Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 

This faith to which he thus attained 
becaine henceforth the spring of the 
theology which Chalmers preached. But 
what he ever afterwards urged upon 
others came first as a revelation to him- 
self—a revelation which solved the moral 
problem which had oppressed him. How 
to cast out this and that form of sin in 
his life had bafiled all his efforts till the 
problem came to be solved by what he 
called in his energetic delight “the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection!” For 
belief, if it be genuine, always becomes 
affection ; and a central and deep belief, 
like that of God in Christ, necessarily 
becomes a commanding and controlling 
power. 

So now the life which had formerly 
been dispersed over many things had at 
last found a unity. And beginning “to 
move altogether when it moved at all,” 
it pressed outwards with tremendous 
power. - It took effect first in Chalmers’s 


own parish, and in his personal and 
pastoral relations to those around. In 
his own house, in the houses of the sick 
and dying, in intercourse with the young, 
in correspondence with friends whose 
minds were rising to spiritual things, 
the new life burned and spread. But 
it was especially in Kilmany church and 
pulpit that it found its scope, and from 
this centre the fame of the new preacher 
soon spread abroad. On the 25th of 
November, 1814, he was elected minister 
of the Tron Church in Glasgow, where 
he preached his celebrated discourses on 
the connection between the discoveries of 
astronomy and the Christian Revelation. 
Eager crowds listened to them, and when 
published 20,000 copies were sold in one 
year. But beforo going to this great 
centre of Scottish life, the little “Church 
of the Valley” in northern Fife had 
already seen him in possession of that 
amazing pulpit power which continued 
during his long subsequent career. 


V. 
CHALMERS’ S POWER AS AN ORATOR. 


As carly as 1816, Lord Jeffrey, the 
greatest critic of the age and then editor 
of the Edinburgh Review, heard Chalmers 
speak in Edinburgh. “It reminds me,” 
he said, “ more of what one reads as the 
effect of the eloquence of Demosthenes 
than anything I ever heard.” 

Dr. Wardlaw of Glasgow, himself one 
of the most eloquent preachers of that age. 
has given a description, nct so much of 
Chalmers as of the effect on his audience of 
the successive climaxes of the preacher's 
style. After each “ there is a pause. 
The moment is embraced—there is free 
breathing—suppressed coughs get vent 
— postures are changed—there is a uvi- 
versal stir, as of persons who could 
not have endured the constraint much 
longer—the preacher bends forward— 
his hand is raised—all is again hushe. 
The same stillness and strain of unre- 
laxed attention is repeated, more intent 
still, it may be, than before, as the in- 
terest of the subject and of the speaker 
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advance. And so, for perhaps four or 
five times in the course of a sermon, there 
is the relaxation and the ‘ at it again’ till 
the final winding up.” And the effect 
of such a winding up of a paragraph is 
described by another hearer about the 
same time in these words: “It was a 
transcendently grand—a glorious burst. 
Intense emotion beamed from his counten- 
ance. I cannot describe the appearance 
of his face better than by saying, as 
Foster said of Hall’s, it was ‘lighted up 
almost into a glare.’ The congregation, 
in so far as the spell under which I was 
allowed me to observe them, were in- 
tensely excited, leaning forward in the 
pews like a forest bending under the 
power of the hurricane—looking stead- 
fastly at the preacher, aud, listening in 
breathless wonderment.” 

The enthusiasm of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in these two years was almost 
exceeded in the following year in London. 
“All the world wild about Dr. Chal- 
mers,” says Wilberforce, the friend of Pitt; 
and going to hear him preach at London 
Wall, he records in his diary “how greatly 
Canning was affected: at times he was 
quite melted into tears.” A passage on 
Irish character affected him in this way. 
Canning’s own verdict as he stepped out 
of the church was more emphatic still: 
“The tartan beats us all!” 

And this overwhelming effect ho pro- 
duced almost invariably, notwithstanding 
many things in his appearance and man- 
ner which did not tend to prepare for it. 
“ His great massive head, his broad forc- 
head, and white necktie thrown care- 
lessly around his neck, and as crumpled 
as if he had slept in it,” together with 
his ** broad Scotch accent, tho broadest I 
have ever heard,” astonished his English 
audiences, and did not prepossess those 
even of Scotland, until his peculiarities 
had become known and dear toall. Then 
his style was to the last not admirable 
according to any rule. It was a torrent 
of cumbrous and big-sounding Latinisms, 
in defence of which all that his admirers 
can say is that “as was the man, so was 
the style—not a fine clarified liquid, but 


a fermentation of genius and goodness.””? 
And stranger even than this uncouth 
manner and turbid style is the fact 
that the subject of this most impres- 
sive orator’s addresses was generally an 
abstract proposition—a general truth, 
which he set himself not so much to 
illustrate as to prove, and to prove usually 
by a reiterated and cumulative demon- 
stration! So characteristic of Chalmers 
was this iteration—this incessant swing 
and stroke of the battering-ram,—that 
his contemporary, Robert Hall, said that 
his mind “ moved upon hinges, not upon 
wheels.” Perhaps, however, this fact, 
which at first sight seems so opposed to 
the success of oratory, may when exam- 
ined lead us unto the secret of its un- 
paralleled success in the case of Thomas 
Chalmers. 
VI. 


THE SOURCES OF HIS POWER. 


Chalmers was not a mere popular 
preacher. For the greatest part of his 
life the pulpit was not even part of his 
professional duty. He was elected to a 
Glasgow church, as we have seen, in 1814: 
but in 1823 he left it to become professor 
of moral philosophy in the University of 
St. Andrew’s. In 1828 he exchanged that 
chair for the professorship of theology 
in the University of Edinburgh. His 
university chair of theology he resigned 
at the disruption of the Church in 1843, 
in obedience to a still existing law which 
restricts it to Presbyterians of the Esta- 
blished Church alone. But he was at 
once appointed principal and professor of 
theology in the Free Church College of 
Edinburgh, and he held that contral 
office till his death. He was thus for 
twenty-three years a teacher of academic 
science, moral and divine. And this self- 
chosen destination was undoubtedly con- 
nected with his early passion for science, 
and with his life-long belief in truth, 
however abstract, as a central and seminal 
thing. 

1 James Dodds, of London, whose Biographi- 


cal Study of Dr. Chalmers is penetrating and 
powerful. 
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The works which he published were 
very numerous; they fill more than 
thirty volumes. Among his apologetic, 
theological, expository and devotional 
ones may be mentioned his Bridgewater 
Treatiso On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Consti- 
tution of Man; his Lectures on Natural 
Theology, containing his masterly refu- 
tation of Hume’s objection to miracles ; 
his Institutes of Theology, in which he 
sought to “combine into one complete 
and harmonious system the varied testi- 
monies of the Divine Record as they 
lay scattered over the sacred page”; his 
Lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
his Daily Bible Readings. 

The spirit in which he pursued his 
theological studies, and one of the sources 
of his power, is seen in a prayer given in 
his Hore Sabbatice : “ Let me not be the 
slave of human authority, but clear my 
way through all creeds and confessions to 
Thine original Revelation. ... Deliver 
me, O God, from the narrowing influences 
of human lessons, and more especially of 
human systems of theology. Teach me 
directly out of the fulness and freeness of 
Thine own word, and hasten the time 
when, unfettered by sectarian intoler- 
ance, and mnawed by the authority of 
man, the Bible shall make its rightful 
impression upon all, because the simple 
and obedient readers thereof call no man 
master but Christ only....Oh, that we 
were unfettered from all which has the 
effect of distorting and deranging the 
Christianity of the Bible in the artificial 
system of human orthodoxy.” 

Whether Chalmers was a man with 
much scientific faculty of construction, 
may be doubted. None of his many 
volumes indicate the powor of the system- 
builder in philosophy. But we should 
mistake if we thought that his work does 
not contain high intellectual qualities. 
To mention no other qualities, Dr. Chal- 
mers had, in all the regions of thought to 
which he turned, more orless of that which 
John Stuart Mill ascribes to him in the 
matter of economic science—he “always 
had the merit of studying phenomena at 


first hand.” This (which in other words 
is originality,) impressed those who met 
Chalmersas characterizing even his most 
ordinary converse. And it extended into 
all mental departments with which he 
had to deal. His early enthusiasm for 
chemistry and mathematics was succeeded 
by a like direct and passionate contact 
with morals and divinity. In the lower 
regions he dealt with facts—or pheno- 
mena, as Mill calls them — rather than 
with mere representations of them: with 
facts at first hand. And in the higher 
regions he dealt with truth at first hand 
rather than with orthodoxy; for ortho 
doxy he took to be truth at second hand. 
And this admirable mental quality was 
connected with a certain massiveness 
and deliberation in the acquisition of his 
ideas, which contrasted strongly with 
the impetuosity with which he after- 
wards delivered them to others. What 
Chalmers did as a seeker was to bare 
his own mind to the truth. And then, 
slowly and gradually, one or two big 
facts came to him “at first hand,” and 
grew upon him till they were accepted 
as the facts ruling in the region, or 
called for by the time. For his was 
no quick and nimble intellect, shifting 
with arrowy sail along the coasts of life, 
and threading the channels which other 
men’s thoughts have formed. His was 
a nature slow, massive, whole-hearted, 
single-minded, and with a great moral 
receptiveness even in matters intel- 
lectual. 

And it was one result of this that in 
dealing with the truth which he had re- 
ceived, his mind moved on it as on a 
hinge: it became to him for the time the 
“cardinal” pointof the universe. “Give 
me,” he used to say as each new public 
question came up, “give me the one main 
point of the case and I will work it out: I 
cannot scatter myself over a multitude of 
points.” So when the one great point with 
which he dealt was moral or religious, it 
did not matter to him that it might seem 
to many to be also an abstract or general 
one. That such a truth was abstract 
often meant to him simply that it was 
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universal—to be received by all, and to 
be urged upon all. Chalmers could not 
endure the idea of any private faith of 
his own in which any others—all others— 
might not share. “To him,” as was 
well said on the day of his centenary,! 
“faith was passion, was vehemence, was 
mortal combat—strong enough to shake 
kingdoms, to break up churches, to make 
old things pass away, and all things 
become new.” But his faith had these 
vast public results because it had a 
certain public element in its very nature. 
Unconsciously to himself, perhaps, Chal- 
mers sought truth for others as well as 
for himself—sought it, therefore, in that 
broad and simple form which all might 
find and feel. He saw truth, when at 
last he did come to see it, with a pro- 
phetic consciousness of the multitudes 
of his fellow-men, and especially of his 
fellow-countrymen near him, whom it 
equally concerned. And nothing is more 
characteristic of him,—from beginning 
to end of his course, in sermon, in lecture, 
and in platform utterance,—than a 
certain incredulous amazement and in- 
dignation that what was now so clear 
and luminous to himself should be hid 
from the view of any living man whom 
his voice could reach. Hence the main 
characteristic of his eloquence — the 
unparalleled urgency with which he 
pours forth his new-found conviction 
upon his hearers, and the sweep and 
storm of illustrative argument which 
accumulates until he can hope that 
they also are convinced and moved to 
act—to act individually and to act in 
masses and organizations. 


VII. 


HIS EXPERIMENT OF THE CHURCH AND 
PAUPERISM. 


For the same passionate outgoing of 
Chalmers upon his fellow-men which 
made him thegreatest preacher of Scotland 
in this century, made him also its greatest 
statesman and organizer. His public 
work, various as its aspects from time to 


1 By Dr. John Cairns. 


time became, may all be summed up as 
in different ways a work of organization— 
organization of Christian energy. Nor 
is this strange. Organization of some 
kind, statesmanship in some form, was 
sure to result in Scotland when so great 
a force was liberated. In that northern 
land, the religion of the individual, it 
has been remarked, always results in a 
religion of the community. Chalmers, 
too, had said of himself as a young man, 
that naturo intended him to be a milita 
engineer, and his life-work has been well 
described as that of a “ moral engineer.” 
When meeting Guizot in Paris, in 1838, 
he records his delight in the agreement 
expressed by the statesman with hisown 
view that “the solution of all the great 
problems lay in the reciprocal influence 
of the moral and the economical ”—iden- 
tifying the moral, however, with Chris- 
tian influence. We have already seen 
how even in early youth he had come 
to share in the great continental and 
revolutionary impulse as to the secu- 
lar welfare of the people. And now in 
Christian manhood the needs and claims 
of his fellow-men, the wants and capa- 
bilities of the masses, surrounded his 
Imagination continually. But they still 
haunted him, characteristically, as a 
problem, a question to which the Chris- 
tian mathematician must be able, and 
is therefore bound, to furnish a solu- 
tion. 

The first great experiment which was 
made by Dr. Chalmers, was the attempt 
to solve a secular problem—not a re- 
ligious or ecclesiastical one. It was the 
question of pauperism, and to it he for 
a time almost devoted himself. He had 
come to Glasgow in 1815, to be minister 
of the Tron Church. But in 1819 he 
was translated to the new and therefore 
less fettered church of St. John’s; the 
parish of which was handed over as a 
fresh field in which to work out his 
great theory. What was that theory? 
Nothing less than this—that throughout 
Scotland the Church should support the 
whole destitute poor; and that the parish 
of St. John’s should lead the way by 
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the church of St. John’s supporting the 
whole poor of the parish. St. John’s 
was then not ouly one of the largest in 
the city, having upwards of ten thousand 
souls: but it was the poorest parish of 
all. And the proposal and offer which 
on its behalf he made to the authorities 
was this—“ to relinquish for the future 
all claim upon the fund raised by legal 
assessment; to conduct this large popu- 
lation, tho cost of whose pauperism 
averaged £1400 annually, into the con- 
dition of an unassessed country parish, 


and to provide for all its indigence out 


of the fund raised by voluntary contri- 
butions at the church doors.” To this 
theory and experiment Chalmers was 
urged by a twofold long-cherished con- 
viction. One part of that conviction 
was economical. He denied the right 
of mer to call upon the public to stand 
between them and poverty ; and he be- 
lieved that the idea of a legal claim on 
the public by the poor was destructive of 
the feeling of honourable independence 
on the one hand, and that of natural 
obligation of relatives and friends on the 
other. But along with this, there was 
the other conviction that while private 
charity was better than legal claim even 
for him who received the charity, it was 
infinitely better for those whose duty it 
was to exercise the charity. What they 
were called upon to exemplify in its ex- 
ercise, was a wise and discriminating and 
individual kindliness—the only effectual 
form in which that Christian and unselfish 
compassion, which takes up the burden 
not legally imposed, can do its work. 
Under convictions like these, various in 


their origin but convergent in their tend-- 


ency, Chalmers built in his own mind a 
charitable Utopia for Scotland, and began, 
with his twenty-five deacons, his great 
experiment of St. John’s. And his ex- 
periment was a wonderful success. At 
the end of four years, not only had the 
expense during these years of all they 
had undertaken been defrayed, not only 
had an additional burden of £90 a year 
in respect of the hospital patients of 
the parish been assumed, but there was 
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a surplus of £900 in hand; while their 
previous expenditure of £1400 per annnm 
was now reduced to £280. It was done 
with avast expenditure of personal energy 
and discriminating care—with a care by 
which every application was sifted and 
every deserving applicant was personally 
relieved. But it was done; and Chal- 
mers looked up with the hope that what 
was done in St. John’s might be repeated 
in every parish first in Glasgow and then 
throughout Scotland. 

Was that dream ever realizable? It 
was at all events not destined to be 
realized. Even in Glasgow no one of 
the other parishes adopted it; and, after 
St. John’s struggled on for eighteen years 
under the disadvantages of an exceptional 
system for which no provision was made 
around, it too gave itup. Chalmers, now 
settled in the cast of Scotland, still held to 
his theory ; but by this time the Church, 
from whose voluntary exertions in things 
outside her mere church work he hoped 
so much, had got into difficulties with 
the State about her proper and internal 
affairs. In 1840 Dr. Alison and others 
successfully urged upon the Legislature 
the institution of a poor law founded 
upon a legal right of relief to the aged 
and infirm. But in that very year the 
Church, to which Dr. Chalmers looked to 
show by its example a better way, was 
within a short distance of Disruption, and 
Dr. Chalmers himself had been called off 
from other things to act in that conflict 
as her most energetic champion. And 
still more unfortunately, in 1845, when 
the Poor Law Statute was actually passed, 
Chalmers and his Church were already 
overwhelmed with the work of providing 
shelter and support for its now houseless 
ministers and congregations. It was 
hopeless to ask for any arrest of judgment. 
It was not merely that the champion was 
otherwise occupied. It was that his best 
arcument was taken away. And from 
that day to this, Chalmers’s idea of a 
country in which the Church shall un- 
dertake the whole burden of supporting 
the poor, has been held to be a hopeless 


dream. 
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It is possible that politicians may have | 


been too rash in coming to that con- 
clusion. Perhaps we may be able in the 
future to pick up some fragments of the 
broken ideal. When the maimed and 
broken are seated at our feast of life, it 
is well. But all is not done. It remains 
that they be waited on with respect and 


tended with kindly hands. And to whom 


does this belong so naturally as to the 
Church ? 


VIII. 
HIS WORK OF CHURCH EXTENSION. 


The next chapter in Dr. Chalmers’s 
life, which in one view indeed occupied 
it till its close, was that devoted to the 
important work of Church Extension. 
This at least was a work which belonged 
to him properly as a Christian minister. 
The seed had been sown in his heart at 
Kilmany, and it spread and grew into 
the form of Church extension from the 
moment in which he came into contact 
with the masses of the great city of the 
West of Scotland. As early as 1817, 
Dr. Chalmers had urged that Glasgow 
should not be content without the erec- 
tion of twenty new parochial churches ; 
and though the proposal was then gene- 
rally regarded as visionary, some of those 
who heard it, and who had followed 
Chalmers during his eight years’ ministry 
there, had never lost sight of it. Now, 
in 1834, when Chalmers, after a few years’ 
unsatisfactory residence in St. Andrew’s, 
had come as professor to Edinburgh, his 
Glasgow friends put the proposal into 
practical form. A committee of mer- 
chants was formed, and in a few months 
£20,000 was subscribed to start with. 
The Church Building Society of Glasgow 
thus formed, set itself to its work with 
the constant co-operation of the great 
preacher, now in the other capital; and 
the result was that by the year 1841 the 
twentieth church was completed. But 
the sumo year, 1834, which for the first 
time gave Dr. Chalmers and the Evan- 
gelical party a majority in the General 
ee was the origin of a great 


Church Extension movement not in Glas- 
gow alone. In the Tron parish there his 
own personal surveys had satisfied him 
that of the working-classes generally 
not one-half attended church. In the 
village of the Water of Leith, near 
which his Edinburgh house now stcod, 
it appeared that out of thirteen hundred 
people only one hundred and forty had 
taken seats in any place of worship. 
But facts like these were repeated in all 
parts of Scotland, though of course they 
were most striking in the great towns. 
Since the days of the Reformation tho 
population of Scotland had doubled, and 
fourteen hundred churches should have 
been added to make accommodation for 
the increase. Little or nothing had for 
a long time been attempted by the Church 
established; though the various bodies 
which now form the United Presbyterian 
Church had done a great work, for the 
religion of the heart and conscience, 
in their gradual growth from the days 
of the first Secession of 1733, and the 
second of 1752. Now, however, tho first 
reforming Assembly gave the strongest 
pledge of its new life by appointing Dr. 
Chalmers to be convener of its Committee 
on Church Accommodation, with powers 
co-ordinate with those of other commit- 
tees for Propagating the Gospel abroad, 
and for Education at home. The General 
Assembly at the same time passed an 
Act admitting the ministers of new con- 
gregations sanctioned by the Church to 
the full status of parochial ministers— 
a measure at the time supposed to be 
within the native powers of the Church. 
Scarcely had the Assembly dissolved, 
when Dr. Chalmers called his enthusi- 
astic committee together and addressed 
them. “I trust, gentlemen,” he said, 
“the committee will not relax in its 
exertions, and not relinquish them, even 
though it should require the persever- 
ance of a whole gencration, till we have 
made it a sufficiently thick-set establish- 
ment, and brought it into a state of full 
equipment.” | 

So ainid the glow of a new day rising 
over Scotland, the enterprise was begun. 
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Dr. Chalmers was at first full of hope 
that funds for the new and great enter- 
rise of his Church might be got from 
Parliament; and the King’s Speech of 
1835 called the Legislature to give 
“earnest attention to the condition of 
the Church of Scotland, and to the 
means by which it may be enabled to 
increase the opportunities of religious 
worship for the poorer classes of society.” 
But in a short time it was clear that 
nothing was to be hoped from this 
quarter. The justice of the Church re- 
taining her existing endowments was 
called in question in the so-called “ vol- 
untary controversy ”; and the political 
result was for the time not unequally 
divided. On the one hand, Dr. Chalmers’s 
lectures, delivered in London, in defence 
of Church establishments in general, and 
that of his own Church in particular, ex- 
cited great enthusiasm by their eloquence 
and power. On the other, it became plain 
that neither side of politics was likely 
to propose any new or additional endow- 
ments, even for a Church which had now 
awakened to a fresh sense of its duties 
and responsibilities. In these circum- 
stances Chalmers without hesitation 
threw himself upon the people, and 
urged them to co-operate with the vol- 
untary effort of the Church. During 
the six years in which he held the con- 
venership of this committee — years 
which latterly became troubled with 
impending agitations of another kind 
—the work went on; not in the great 
towns only, but in every locality to 
which his voice and the voice of the 
Church could reach. It was a work 
closely associated with the best interests 
of the people. For in these new churches, 
almost without exception, the gospel was 
preached earnestly, and preached to the 
poor; and the people who gathered into 
them shared in the hopes of that stirring 
time. When Chalmers laid down his 
office in the year 1841, two hundred and 
twenty-two churches -had already been 
added by the voluntary liberality of 
the Church of Scotland to the roll of 
its charges. 


IX. 


THE CHURCH-AND-STATE CONFLICT AND 
DISRUPTION. 


Long before that date, however, Dr. 
Chalmers had entered upon the next 
great chapter of his career — that in 
which he became the champion of his 
Church in the constitutional conflict be- 
tween it and the courts of law down to 
the year 1843. It was a branch of the 
great question of the rightsand relations 
of the Church and the State, a question 
which has for centuries reappeared in 
various forms, on which the minds of 
men are not yet by any means agreed, 
and on which we do not go here into 
details. It has been said by some that 
in a purely biographical point of view 
this era of Dr. Chalmers’s career was 
more striking than any other, and that 
he was himself greater, morally, than at 
any other time. It may well have been 
so; for Chalmers, as we have seen, was 
drawn reluctantly into the great conflict, 
and as a Conservative in politics he 
declined to take part in it under the 
first aspect in which it fascinated many 
Scotchmen, as a defence of popular 
rights. ‘ Non-intrusion,” or abolition 
of patronage, though he sympathise 
with them, were local and administra- 
tive questions in which he had little or 
no interest. It was not till the later 
development of the struggle seemed to 
him to involve what he held “a truth 
for all ages, and all countries, and al! 
churches ”—the freedom of the Church 
in things spiritual from the control of 
the State—that he became its foremrsi 
defender. And the moment when he 
committed himself to what he believed 
to be a truth of this order, was that in 
which it was becoming plain that he 
and his Church must either withdraw 
from their position or undergo the loss of 
all emolument and endowment. In its 
“Claim of Right” of 1842 that Church 
had pledged itself by a large majonty 
not to withdraw. But the question on 
the morning of the 18th of May, 1843, 
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still was, how many, or whether any 
number, would be found that day to 
adhere to the unparalleled pledge? 

It was a grey and cloudy afternoon on 
the ridge of the new-town of Edinburgh, 
where masses of spectators gathered in 
breathless expectation round the tall 
spire of St. Andrew’s Church. Into its 
interior, crowded since early dawn with 
a like eager multitude, the members of 
Assembly and the glittering cortége of 
the Queen’s Commissioner had just dis- 
appeared. The doors were now shut, 
while Scotland waited outside. Sud- 
denly they seemed to be broken open, 
and a roar of acclamation rent the air as 
the ex-Moderator in his robes, and by 
his side the venerable face of Chalmers, 
were seen to appear. For following 
these two came the leaders of the Evan- 
gelical revival in the Church of Scotland 
fron Highlands and Lowlands alike. 
The crowd surged in emotion around 
them, so as to make the old men in front 
the head of an involuntary procession. 
It took a few steps westward, and then, 
turning to the right, moved down the 
steep brow of that long slope which con- 
nects northern Edinburgh with the sea. 
One by one the ministers then in Edin- 
burgh, who had resolved to cast in their 
lot with the Church, fell into the moving 
line. But after them marched a train 
of young men, the “ licentiates” or can- 
didates, who had Icoked forward to the 
benefices of the Church, but who (like 
all its missionaries without exception in 
foreign lands) chose now to belong to 
this its forlorn hope. Together they set 
their faces to the long descent into that 
valley of humiliation. Before them the 
waters of the Firth gleamed under the 
blue and bitter north, and beyond it 
stretched many a moor and strath, with 
the manses which the old men were 
the next day to leave and the young 
men were never to enter. Yet still the 
line increased, swollen now by the ac- 
cession of many laymen, upon whom 
the Presbyterian constitution imposes 
the duty of ruling the Church and the 
honour of bearing its burdens; until 


1 at last the procession became a quarter 


of a mile long. And before even the 
head of the column had reached its 
destination the news had spread through 
Edinburgh. Lord Jeffrey was sitting 
far away in his room when some one burst 
in with the words, “ Four hundred of 
them are out!” Springing to his feet, 
the old judge exclaimed, “ I am proud of 
my country—there is not another upon 
earth where such a deed could have been 
done!” But by this time it was done 
in truth. More than one half of the 
members of Assembly (if enumerated 
according to the principles of the Church 
and its Claim of Right) entered Tanfield 
Hall, whose broad roof rose where the 
Water of Leith leaves Edinburgh for the 
sea. Within its walls was completed the 
signing of that “ Act of Separation and 
Deed of Demission,” by which so many 
as four hundred and seventy ministers 
at last separated from the State, and 
surrendered to it their parishes and life 
interests, while protesting that they and 
their people still constituted the Free 
Church of Scotland. But the first thing 
which the first Assembly of that Free 
Church did, was to call upon Dr. Chal- 
mers to act as its President or Moderator. 
Three thousand men rose to their feét 
as he took the chair in that gloomy 
afternoon; but even as he spoke the 
first words of invocation, “O send Thy 
light forth and Thy truth,’ a sudden 
radiance flashed upon him from the 
southern windows of the hall. It was 
the type of that light “arising to the 
upright in darkness,” which at this crisis 
made the old man eloquent more sublime 
than ever, and irradiated that whole 
period of storm and sacrifice with an 
attractive splendour. | 

Yet we must remember that to Chal- 
mers himself the Disruption of his 
Church from ‘the State had not worn 
this attractive aspect. Nothing indeed 
could be conceived more baffling in 
some respects to him whe had been the 
chief builder of the house. On a sab- 
bath morning in December, 1841, Dr. 
Chalmers foresaw the blow. He had 
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been reading a certain chapter in Gene- 
sis, and he took his pen and wrote (not 
to man, but as his custom was, to God): 
“I too have been set on the erection of 
my Babel—on the establishment of at 
least two great objects, the deliverance 
of our empire from paupcrism, and an 
adequate machinery for the Christian 
and general instruction of our whole 
population. . . . Though I cannot resign 
my convictions, I must now—and surely 
it is good to be so taught—I must now, 
under the experimental sense of my 
own helplessness, acknowledge with all 
humility, yet with hope in the efficacy 
of a blessing from on high still in re- 
serve for the day of God’s own appointed 
time, that ‘except the Lord build the 
house, the builders build in vain.” 

Bnt even as he so wrote the good man 
was on the verge of the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life—the great Building 
for which his matured powers had been 
reserved. 


X. 
THE RECONSTRUCTION OF 1843. 


This great work, the central part of 
which belonged to Dr. Chalmers, may be 
recalled in an aspect. in which it is of 
the highest value for all parts of the 
Christian Church. Now, as before, the 
enterprise for which Chalmers braced 
himself was “moral and economical”: 
hut it was for the first time national. 
The question, “Who is my neighbour? ” 
which he had originally put within the 
narrow limits of a country parish and 
afterwards in one great city after another, 
was now forced upon him and his co- 
religionists as a question for the whole 
of Scotland. And it was answered for 
the whole of Scotland by the institu- 
tion of that great yearly treasury of tho 
Free Church, which afterwards came to 
he called its Sustentation Fund—a fund 
for the support of the ministry, to he con- 
tributed to by all its congregations and 
to be used for division among them all. 
In November, 1842,Dr. Chalmers unfolded 
to a celebrated assembly, called ‘the 
Convocation,” held in view of the dis- 


ruption of the following year, “no bare 

unfinished outline, but a complete and 

detailedaccount of that system of financial 

operation which was adopted afterwards 

without a single alteration in any of its 

provisions.” He founded his proposal 

on what he called the “mighty power of 
littles ” when they flow from permanent 
Christian feeling, and pointed out that 
the annual £100,000 he demanded would 
be met by “a penny a week from each 
family of our Scottish population.” What 
was needed was that the Christian feel- 
ing should shape for itself a Christian 
organization; and for this it was not 
enough to have the ordinary Scottish 
Presbytery. By it each congregation was 
already confederated with all others in 
the same district: and all congregations 
in Scotland were already represented in 
their annual General Assembly. But in 
each congregation an order of deacons was 
now instituted to manage money matters, 
and under them collectors male and 
female to meet with individual mem- 
bers, and one congregational treasurer 
to transmit the proceeds to Edinburgh, 
to be there redistributed in something 
like equal proportions to the whole 
of Scotland. And in the midst of all 
this improvised organization stood Dr. 
Chalmers, invoking the forces of belief 
in the Gospel on the one hand and un- 
selfish patriotism on the other, as the only 
powers that would make it work. 

It needed all his genius and all his faith. 
It was not only that he invited poor and 
rich congregations alike to look hence- 
forward not on their own things but on 
the things of others, and to throw in their 
means, small or great, into one purse; it 
was that he called upon them to do this 
in the midst of exceptional difficulties 
and extraordinary hardships. Each of 
those congregations was homeless, and 
some of them, to whom sites to build on 
were refused, had to worship that winter 
and even for years after in the open 
air. The ministers had left the manses, 
and not incomes only but dwellings 
had to be provided for them. All the 
parish schoolmasters, all the professors of 
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the universities, and all the preachers or 
candidates, who adhered to the outgoing 
Church, and the whole of the foreign 
missionaries, without exception, were left 
penniless, and had to be immediately 
provided for. Even Chalmers’s new 
churches, built during the previous ten 
years by the liberality of the Church it- 
self, were taken away, and their places 
too had to be supplied. Yet in the 
midst of this scene of desolation the 
building of the house began, and its 
success astonished all except the wisely 
enthusiastic old man who sat at the centre. 
The money, he soon reported, “ has come 
in upon us like a set rain at the rate 
of £1000 a day,” and the flow of the 
central or Sustentation Fund was found 
to be as steadfast asa river. “I doubt,” 
said Chalmers’s successor, “if there is 
any other revenue in the kingdom, civil 
or ecclesiastical, that comes in with such 
reliable regularity as our Free Church 
Sustentation Fund.” 

It was but a small part of this success 
that Chalmers himself during the four 
remaining years of his life was per- 
mitted to see. It was six years after his 
death before the fund reached even the 
original minimum aimed at of £100,000 
a year, and it has been reserved for 
our own day to see it, with twice the 
strain upon it, attain double that amount. 
In the year of his death the whole 
contributions of his Church were only 
£270,000 a year, but before its half 
century was out they had become Four 
hundred thousand, and since 1880 they 
have exceeded the Six hundred thousand. 
But the Moses of that Exodus would 
have rejoiced still more had he been 
permitted to see the results in the form 
he most loved—of Church Extension. 
During the time that his own Church's 
pecuniary liberality has been thus in- 
rreasing, the congregations it supports 
have also multiplied from the original 
900 to more than 1100. Nor would he 
have rejoiced less to see—for it was still 
more in the line of his original plans and 
hopes—that during the same period the 


Established Church of Scotland has added | 


to the same small country as many as 
350 endowed parishes by its own volun- 
tary liberality—the churches of not a 
few of them having been originally 
raised through his personal efforts. But 
the whole experiment of reconstruction 
was one wrought through the faith of 
Chalmers rather than by his foresight. 
His great and crowning success, indeed, 
was, as we have seen, to follow long after 
he was himself gathered to his repose. 
But in the meantime there remained to 
him some years of a golden afternoon of 
life and a beautiful twilight of advan- 


cing age. 
XI. 


HIS LAST YEARS. 


Till his death, in his sixty-eighth year, 
Chalmers remained the Principal of the 
most fully equipped theological institute 
in theological Scotland. Year by year 
young men gathering round him from 
all parts of the country still shared the 
influence which an honoured survivor of 
his first class, Dr. Horace Bonar, has 
described as commencing a generation 
before in “that eventful year, when 
new life burst in upon our divinity hall, 
and a new theology as well as a new 
Christianity took possession of our divi- 
nity chair.” While this was his proper 
and professional work, and while, as we 
have seen, many other public labours 
were accumulated around it, his pri- 
vate life was spent with his wife and 
daughters in a channel of unbioken peace 
and love. When it overflowed its banks 
it was generally in such an enterprise as 
that territorial mission in the West Port 
of Edinburgh, not far from his own re- 
sidence, which he commenced in 1845, 
on the principles which he had urged 
now for so many years. Its success was 
extraordinary. “It stands,” says Dr. 
Hanna in 1852, “the only instance in 
which the depths of city ignorance and 
vice have been sounded to the very bot- 
tom; nor can the possibility of cleansing 
the foul basement story of our social 
edifice be doubted any longer.” But 
while still occasionally throwing himself 
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into such a work as this, Chalmers by 
this time felt, and cheerfully welcomed, 
the weight of advancing age. He moved 
about Edinburgh, a loved and venerated 
figure, by common consent the most 
illustrious of its citizens. 

And as he grew in authority, he seemed 
still to grow in humility and kindness, in 
originality and in a certain humourous 
simplicity. How deeply these character- 
istics impressed strangers, even at a much 
earlier date, came out strikingly on the 
centenary of Dr. Chalmers’s birth in a 
letter written by Mr. Gladstone to Sir 
Henry Moncrieff. The statesman had 
one year in early youth frequently met 
Dr. Chalmers in Edinburgh, and he now 
declared, that what had then chiefly 
attracted his admiration was his “sim- 
plicity and detachment from the world,” 
and the absolute impotence of lucre and 
lower motives “ to lay hold of his great, 
stately, and heavenly mind.” Fortu- 
nately the sources of the growing sim- 
plicity and sincerity of that massive 
nature are not hid from us. In his 
journals, and above all in the Sabbath 
Readings of his later years, we find him 
in his most secret hours continually turn- 
ing in heart and mind to God, adjusting 
his relation to all around in the light of 
conscience alone, and continually receiv- 
ing afresh the mandates of the Gospel as 
the motives of his private and his public 
life. So, as his years wore on, they gave 
somewhat of the beauty of holiness even 
to his external appearance, and it dis- 
armed those whom no other spell could 
bind. In the last month of his life, the 
May of 1847, he travelled to London to 
give evidence before the House of Com- 
mons on the position of his Church and 
its principles as to reunion; and after 
doing so went down to Chelsea to see 
Thomas Carlyle and his now celebrated 
wife. The former twice over records the 
meeting, and it 1s interesting to note 
how that venerable face at once struck 
from Carlyle’s hand the sarcastic knife 


with which he has bitten into steel the 
portrait of almost every other contem- 
porary. “I had not scen Chalmers for 
tive-and-twenty years. It was a pathetic 
meeting. The good old man is grown 
white-headed, but is otherwise wonder- 
fully little altered — grave, deliberate, 
very gentle in his deportment, but with 
plenty, too, of soft energy. ... It 
is long since I have spoken to so gool 
and really pious-hearted and beautiful 
an old man. . . . I believe there is not 
in all Scotland, or all Europe, any such 
Christian priest left.” 

He was not much longer left on earth 
in the priesthood of believers. A fort- 
night later he arrived in Edinburgh 
while the General Assembly was sitting, 
and all men looked forward to Monday, 
when he was to give in a report to the 
Freo Church on one of its Christian 
schemes. But a sabbath intervened. 
He went to church, and on his retum 
wrote to his favourite sister, saying 
he could form no definite plans now 
on this side of the grave, but left her 
“with earnest prayers for the mercy 
and grace of a reconciled Father in 
heaven on one and all of us.” Walking 
round his garden a little later, he was 
overheard to mutter, “O Father, my 
Heavenly Father!” That evening he 
was kind, cheerful and happy almost 
beyond his wont, and as he retired he 
waved his hand to his family, with the 
words, “A general good night!” Next 
morning there was silence in his room. 
His servant at last entered, and drew 
aside the curtains of the bed. He sat 
there, half erect, but for some hour 
dead—his head reclining gently on the 
pillow, and the expression of his counte- 
nance that of fixed and majestic repose. 
He was gone from the land for which 
he had done so much, and a few days 
later in the same city of Edinburgh 
“they buried him amid the tears of 
a pation and with more than kivgly 
honours.” 

A. Taylor Inss 
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Í. 
THE LIVINGSTONE FAMILY. 


Just before Dr. Livingstone left his 
native land for the last time, he was 
present at the public examination of a 
school, where one of his children was a 
pupil; and being called on to make a 
speech, he uttered a few words, much to 
his own discomfort, and concluded by 
giving the school a maxim for life: 
“ Fear God, and work hard.” No words 
could have expressed better the secret of 
his own life. It seems to have been a 
family rule for many generations. Inthe 
island of “the Wolf ’”—Ulva, one of the 
Staffa group,—his forefathers had fought 
the battle of life under hard enough con- 
ditions, striving as Highland crotters to 
drag a livelihood out of a morsel of poor 
land, after having duly paid the rent; 
and with such credit to themselves, that 
one of them who could go back for 
several generations, could not remember 
any Livingstone who had been a thief. 
From Ulva, the grandfather of David 
emigrated to the mainland, and found 
employment in connection with a spin- 
ning-mill at Blantyre, on the banks of 
the Clyde. He had several sons, most 
of whom joined the army or the navy 
during the excitement of the French 
war. The life they led was not very 
favourable to steady habits; and Neil, 
the only civilian among them, saw, to 
his great distress, that conviviality was 
proving the snare of his brothers. In 
the hope of exercising a good influence 
upon them, he became a teetotaller, and 
persevered as such with unswerving 
regularity during the remainder of his 
days. 

This Neil Livingstone, father of David, 
began active life as a tailor, and ended 


it as a travelling tea-merchant, in neither 
of which callings could he do more than 
earn a very moderate living. He was a 
man of most sterling character, of deep 
puritan convictions, quick of temper, but 
very warm-hearted and kind. He was 
a great reader, especially of religious 
books; travels and biography, even of 
the more secular type, were acceptable ; 
but of all novels and other works which 
he deemed frivolous, he had a profound 
horror. For some reason he had left the 
Established Church, and becomea Congre- 
gationalist. This tended to break up the 
conservative character in religious matters 
for which Highlanders have long been 
conspicuous ; it threw him more among a 
party of progress, and enabled him mvre 
readily to accept so much of the new ideas 
and methods as might commend then- 
selves to one who was anchored immove- 
ably to the Puritan faith. These new 
ideas concerned such matters as Sun- 
day-schools, Christian missions, religious 
literature, and prayer meetings, in all 
which Neil Livingstone was virtually a 
pioneer. It is said of him that having 
once got his hands on one of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s books—probably his first missionary 
travels in Africa—he was so interested 
that he read it from beginning to en: 
without ‘ever lifting his eye from the 
page. It made a profound impression on 
him, and seemed to lay the foundation 
of the interest of the family in African 
missions. Family worship was maintained 
morning and evening with undeviating 
regularity; the Sabbath was kept with 
great devoutness, and absence from 
church, whether at ordinary or extraor- 
dinary meetings for worship, was a thing 
unknown, except in cases of serwas 
sickness. : 

The mother of David Livingstouy was 
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Agnes Hunter, a member of a lowland 
family, distingnished, like the father’s, 
for high integrity and consistent god- 
liness. 

Neil Livingstone and Agnes Hunter 
were married in 1810, and after an un- 
successful trial of life in Glasgow, re- 
tuned to Blantyre, where five sons and 
two daughters were born to them, two of 
the sons dying in infancy. Mrs. Living- 
stone thoroughly agreed with her hus- 
band in all his views of Christian life 
and domestic duty. She was an excellent 
housekeeper, was neat and tidy in her 
ways, kept things wonderfully respect- 
able, and had some touches of refinement 
that rather offended her neighbours. 
These ways of his mother clung to her 
son David, and were always remembered 
with gratitude. . 

It was not merely while under their 
roof that David Livingstone thought 
highly of his parents, and of the order 
of God’s servants to which they belonged. 
The more he saw of mankind, the higher 
was his respect for them. He might 
have said as Thomas Carlyle said in 
1832: “I have a sacred pride in my 
peasant-father, and would not exchange 
him, even now, for any king known to 
me.” On their tombstone he recorded his 
gratitude for his poor and pious parents, 
“with a deep feeling that their worth 
shone the brighter for their poverty.” 


II. 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE’S BOYHOOD AND 
STUDENT LIFE. 


Of this most worthy couple, David, 
the second son, was born at Blantyre, 
lùth March, 1813. He was a kindly 
boy, much liked by his family, fond of 
long walks, early interested in natural 
history, a great reader, and a fair scholar. 
At the early age of ten he had to begin 
to work for his living, entering as a 
piecer at Blantyre cotton-mill. Hours 
of labour were long in those days. At 
six in the morning all hands had to 
begin, summer and winter, and work 
Went on till eight at night, with short 


intervals for breakfast and dinner. Such 
was David’s love of learning, that after 
this long day’s work he used to attend 
an evening-school from eight to ten, 
at which he acquired his knowledge of 
Latin. Even ten o'clock did not bring 
an end to his.toil, for often he would be 
poring over next day’s lesson till mid- 
night or longer, if his mother did not 
interfere and snatch the books from his 
hands. f 
From early childhood he had had many 
a serious thought on religious subjects, 
but without any very decided result. It 
was about his twentieth year that the 
book called Dick’s Philosophy of a Future 
State, seemed to throw a sunbeam into 
his mind, revealing the freeness and rich- 
ness of the grace of God, and encouraging 
that spirit of trust in the Saviour which 
continued to the end of his life to be 
the leading feature of his piety. The 
impression made on David Livingstone 
was that of deep obligation to the love 
and mercy of the Saviour, begetting 
an intense desire to live according to 
His will; and along with this, a desire 
for the welfare of his fellow-men, and 
especially a desire to make known to 
those of them who were in greatest dark- 
ness the grace and love of the Saviour. 
The missionary spirit was already form- 
ing itself in him. To strangers, David 
Livingstone was reserved and unemo- 
tional, and while he lived, comparatively 
few people understood what passed with- 
in him. But all his life long, in what- 
ever work he might be more immediately 
engaged, the firm steady desire that men 
should become acquainted with the re- 
deeming love of God in Christ worked 
at the bottom of his soul. To control 
his emotions and keep them in the back- 
ground, was a constitutional habit; and 
when he became a public servant, ho 
seemed to think that it would be a kind 
of impertinence to divulge them. This 
accounts for the somewhat cold, dry tone 
of some of his books; it gave rise to a 
feeling in many quarters, that he had no 
true missionary sympathy. It has been 
shown very clearly that this was a false 
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view of his character, although we think 
it may be admitted that during the 
latter part of his life he carried his re- 
serve to excess, and did injustice to the 
eager christian longings which lay in 
the depths of his heart. 

The desire to be a missionary having 
grown to the strength of a steady pur- 
pose, China began to engage his thoughts. 
An appeal by Gutzlaff, the German 
missionary, on behalf of China, made a 
great impression on him, and determined 
him to offer his services to the London 
Missionary Society on behalf of that 
country. When he offered himself to 
the Missionary Society, it was with a 
full knowledge of the difficulties and 
trials of the missionary. “The hard- 
ships and trials of missionary lie,” he 
said, “so far as I have had the means 
of ascertaining their nature and extent, 
have heen the subject of serious re- 
flection, and in dependence of the pro- 
mised assistance of the Holy Spirit, I 
have no hesitation in saying that I would 
willingly submit to them, considering 
my constitution capable of enduring any 
ordinary share of hardship and fatigue.” 
He had already studied for two sessions 
in Glasgow, at Anderson’s College, the 
University, and Dr. Wardlaw’s Congre- 
yational theological classes. When ac- 
cepted by the Society, he ‘continned his 
studies at a seminary which the Society 
had at Chipping Ongar, in Essex; and 
afterwards in London, where he gave 
special attention to medical study. In 
the course of these studies, he formed 
friendships with several eminent men, 
that stood him in good stead ìn after life. 
Among these were Mr. James Young, 
afterwards Dr. Young of Kelly—* Sir 
Paraffin,” as he used playfully to call 
him, in recognition of his discovery of 
parafiin and paraffin-oil ; Professor Owen ; 
Rev. Dr. Bennett ; and his son, now Sir 
J. Risdon Bennett. 

In consequence of the breaking out of 
the unhappy Opium war, it was found 
impossible to send him to China. The 
visit of Mr. Moffat to England at this 
time brought the claims of Africa verv 


vividly before him; for Africa he was 


accordingly destined; and after hurried 
visits to Scotland in 1840, to receive his 
diploma, as Licentiate of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, and 
to take farewell of his family, he was 
ordained a missionary in Albion-street 
Chapel, London, on the 20th November, 
1840; and on the 8th December, he em- 
barked on board the ship George, which 
after having had to put in at Rio Janeiro, 
in due time brought him to the African 
shore. 


ITI. 
EARLY LABOURS IN AFRICA, 1841-1852. 


Livingstone first spent a month at 
Capetown, waiting for his ship to carry 
him to Algva Bay, the point at which 
he would disembark for Kuruman, or 
Lattakoo, in the Bechuana country, the 
scene of the very successful labours of 
Robert Moffat. He was not long dis- 
covering that even then missionaries 
were of two classes—those whose sym- 
pe were all for the colonial popu- 
ation, and those who took up the cause 
of the native. Instinctively Livingstone 
went with the latter. At the Cape, tos, 
he learned that a long way in the 
interior there was a lake called ’Ngamı, 
which no missionafy had ever seen, but 
which it was important to reach. If 
they would only give him a chance, he 
would spare them all trouble in find- 
ing the lake. He had been directed 
tu remain at Kuruman till Mr. Moffat 
should return, turning his attention to 
the formation of a new station in the 
north. To the north, accordingly, Living- 
stone's eyes were directed, for he scorned 
to scttle where other men had laboured. 
and after his first experiences, was eager 
for “ fresh woods and pastures new.” A 
long journey of scven hundred miles 
into the Bechuana country gave him his 
first full acquaintance with the natives. 
and showed him how easy it was to 
obtain influence with them, if, instead of 
bullying them, as had been too often 
done, he treated them frankly and 


| kindly, and showed them good manners, 
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gwd principles and good conduct. From 
the very outset Livingstone saw that 
character was an essential factor in 
mission work, and this conviction re- 
mained with him through life. He 
might have said, substituting one word 
for another in the apostles famous 
declaration : “If I speak with the tongues 
of men and angels, and have not char- 
arter, I am nothing.” It showed the 
simplicity and the wholeness of his 
nature, that while he dealt with the 
natives most solemnly on the great facts 
of nature and grace, he could bring the 
playfulness of his disposition to the help 
of the Gospel; he understood, and the 
uatives felt, the power of humour in 
drawing people together, and he would 
often disarın hostility and suspicion by 
the very ease and geniality of his 
manner. While roaming through their 
country, eating porridge with the natives, 
healing their diseases, apparently ab- 
sorbed with plants and animals, and 
laboriously studying the language, he 
was cherishing the most intense feelings 
of the Christian missionary ; and nothing 
could be more touching than his wailings 
over any with whom he had friendly 
relations, especially a great chief named 
Sebituane, who died suddenly without 
siving any evidence of having embraced 
the offers of the Gospel. 

Having found a place, Mabotsa, a 
long way from Kuruman, Livingstone 
built a house and organized a Mission. 
He had not been long here when he 
lal a very narrow escape from being 
killed by a lion, that seized him by the 
arm and inflicted an injury from which 
he never thoroughly recovered, but im- 
mediately left him to attack another 
man. While at Mabotsa, Livingstone 
married Mary, eldest daughter of Robert 
and Mary Moffat, under whom Kuruman 
had become a blessed oasis in the desert. 
Nix children, of whom one died in 
infancy, were the fruit of this marriage. 
The Livingstones had soon to leave 
Mabotsa for another station, Chonuane, 
aud then to leave Chonuane for Kolobeng. 
At this iast place, they were greatly 


gladdened by the conversion of Sechelé, 
a Bakwain chief. 

But Livingstone was not - satisfied 
with doing a little good at Kolobeng. 
The lake he had heard of at the Cape 
came vividly into his mind. He heard so 
much about it, and of the country of 
broad rivers and streams around it, that 
he determined to make an effort to reach 
it. To do this, he had to pass over a 
desert—the Kalahari—a fearfully dry 
stretch, where water sometimes could 
not be got for days. But Livingstone 
surmounted its difficulties, reached the 
lake, and plucked the honour and the re- 
ward of its discovery almost from the 
hands of men far better equipped, but 
less persevering and enduring than he 
was. Twice after he returned to ’Ngami, 
on one occasion accompanied by his wife 
and children. But he met with a great 
disappointment. The great chief Se- 
bituane, who had welcomed him very 
cordially, and from whose influence he 
hoped for great assistance in planting a 
new station, suddenly died. Besides, the 
district was unhealthy, and a suitable 
locality for a station could not be found. 
A new project now arose in Livingstone’s 
mind. It would confer an immense boon 
on the people in these far-off central 
regions, if a highway to the sea-coast 
could be found, to bring them within the 
sphere of Christianity, commerce and 
civilization. He determined he would 
try tu find this way. With this view, 
it was necessary to send his wife and 
family home for a time, and explore the 
country alone. Livingstone accordingly 
went with his family to the Cape, parting 
from them in great sorrow, but under a 
deep sense of duty to the country for 
whose welfare he had consecrated his 
life. — 

There was another consideration that 
moved Livingstone to take this im- 
portant step. While at Kolobeng, he 
had made several excursions into the 
Transvaal territory, which had recently 
been taken possession of by Dutch Boers 
from the Cape of Good Hope, who were 
dissatisfied when the Cape passed from 
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the hands of the Dutch into those of the | 


British. Livingstono’s indignation was 
roused by the way in which these Dutch 
Boers treated the natives. He held that 
from the very beginning of the Dutch 
colony in South Africa, their treatment 
of the natives had often been an outrage 
and a disgrace to the Christian name. 
They had stolen their land and their 
cattle, virtually enslaved the people by 
compelling them to labour without re- 
muneration, and by seizing their chil- 
dren. Whether they actually believed 
their own assertion that the natives had 
no souls, they treated them as if this were 
true. In the Transvaal the Boers were 
opposed to missionaries coming among 
the natives, afraid that they would teach 
them their rights, and interfere with the 
uses to which the Boers put them, with 
so much convenience and advantage to 
themselves. Livingstone frankly ad- 
mitted that the Boers had many good 
qualities, but this was a dreadful draw- 
back. It might not be true of all of 
them, but Livingstone had found it too 
true of those with whom he came into 
contact in the Transvaal. It was one 
of his favourite plans to send native 
Christians here and there, who would 
teach the people the Christian faith, and 
try to win them to Christ. But in the 
Transvaal, nothing of the kind could be 
done, on account of the hostility of the 
Boers. In fact, the Boers were highly 
offended at Livingstone’s presence at 
Kolobeng, and his work among the 
Bakwains. Of this he found a new and 
overwhelming proof on his return to 
Kolubeng in 1853, after parting with his 
wife and family at the Cape. The Boers 
had made a wild raid upon Sechelé and 
his tribe, killed many of them, destroyed 
their town, and finished off by wrecking 
Livingstone’s house, and either stealing 
or destroying his property. When 
Livingstone was absent, his whole 
worldly goods and his wife’s, in value 
about £300, were destroyed or stolen. 
Amid the havoc, the heart of Living- 
stone, though sorely tried, remained 
undaunted. “They are determined to 


shut up Africa,” he said; “but I am 
determined to open it up. Time will 
show which of us shall succeed. As for 
me, I am determined to open up Africa, 
or perish.” 

During all these eleven years, in 
which Dr. Livingstone had planted three 
stations, done a great amount of preach- 
ing and teaching, exercised to great 
advantage the healing art, and trainped 
many a hundred miles in the work of 
exploring, now plashing through swamps, 
or having his clothes torn to rags im 
prickly jungles, now exposed to the 
attacks of furious beasts or contending 
with the malignant hostility of the Boers, 
he had at the same time done no small 
share of literary work. Wherever he 
could get an opening for papers on 
Africa, he availed himself of it. He 
studied the language carefully, and 
sought books to help him, not easily 
found. He made careful observations 
of the geography, the geology, and the 
meteorvlogy of the country, with a view 
to scientific as well as missionary pur- 
poses. To his friends he wrote long and 
interesting letters. To the Directors of 
the London Missionary Society he de- 
tailed his work and expounded his plans. 
To Professor Owen and Dr. Buckland 
he wrote accounts, or sent specimens of 
the natural history of the country. Most 
interesting and remarkable of all he 
wrote at this time is a paper entitled 
“« Missionary Sacrifices,” which never saw 
the light till long after his death, when 
it appeared in the Catholic Presbyterian, n 
January, 1879. Its great purport is to 
show that the sacrifices encountered by 
any missionary are not worthy to le 
thought of in the view of the sacrifice 
made for our salvation by our great 
Lord and Saviour. If the discovery of 
gold in any part of the world caused a 
tumultuous rush towards it of men whe 
cared nothing for distance from home, or 
parting with relations, or roughing it in 
any form, provided they got a dne share 
of the precious metal, was it not a shame 
that men owing their salvation to Jesus 
Christ should make a fuss about what 
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they called the sacrifices involved in 
going to such a country as Africa? It 
dwelt warmly, as was Livingstone’s wont, 
on the final consummation: ‘“ The world 
for Christ will yet be realized. The 
earth shall be filled with the knowledge of 
the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 


TV. 
GREAT JOURNEY ACROSS AFRICA. 


Livingstone had been detained so long 
at the Cape, previous to setting out for 
his great journey, that it was not till 
the middle of June, 1852, that he got 
away. Another long detention took place 
at Kuruman. Lanyanti, on the Zambesi, 
was not reached till the middle of the 
following year. The chief Sekelétu was 
friendly and helped him. On November 
11, 1853, he set out on his journey for 
the Coast, first along the upper Zambesi, 
and it was not till the 31st of May, 1854, 
that he reached St. Paul de Loanda. On 
setting out, Livingstone fully realized 
the perils of the expedition and the 
possibility of his never returning. His 
whole retinue consisted of twenty-seven 
men, and the whole stores consisted of 
a few tusks—a present from Sekelétu— 
the oxen needed for carrying, and a 
trifling amount of coffee, cloth, beads, 
c. ‘The Barotse men who accom- 
panied him, usually called the Makololo, 
though on the whole faithful and patient, 
were a burden in one sense as much as 
a help in another; chicken-hearted, ready 
to succumb to every trouble, and to be 
cowed by any chief that wore a threat- 
ening face. Worse, if possible, Living- 
stone himself was in wretched health. 
During this part of the journey, he had 
constant attacks of intermittent fever 
(thirty-one in all), accompanied in the 
latter stages of the road with dysentery 
of the most distressing kind. In the 
intervals of fever, he was often depressed 
both in mind and body. Often the party 
were destitute of food of any sort, and 
never had they food suitable for a fever- 
stricken Invalid. The vexations he en- 
countered were of no common, kind; 


| 
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at starting, tho greater part of his 
medicines was stolen, much though he 
needed them; in the course of the jour- 
ney, the pontoon was left behind; at one 
time, while he was under the influence 
of fever, his riding-ox threw him, and 
he fell heavily on his head; at another, 
while crossing a river, the ox toppled him 
into the water; the heavy rain and the 
necessity of wading through streams 
three or four times a day kept him al- 
most constantly wet; and occasionally, 


to vary the annoyance, mosquitoes would 


assail him as fiercely as if they had been 
waging a war of extermination. The 
most critical moments of peril, demand- 
ing the utmost coolness and most daunt- 
less courage, would sometimes occur 
during the stage of depression after 
fever, it was then he had to extricate 
himself from savage warriors, who vowed 
that he must go back unless he gave 
them an ox, a gun, ora man. The ox 
he could ill spare, the gun not at all; 
and as for giving the last—a man—to 
make a slave of, he would sooner die. 
At the best he was a poor ragged 
skeleton when he reached those who had 
hearts to feel for him and hands to help 
him. Had he not been a prodigy of 
patience, faith, and courage, had he not 
known where to find help in all time of 
his tribulation, he would never have 
reached the haunts of civilized men.” 
(Personal Life.) 

At St. Paul de Loanda he was well 
received. But not a single letter was 
awaiting him. No one seemed to expect 
that he would ever reach it. When the 
news of his achievement reached home, 
it created admiration and astonishment. 
The Royal Geographical Society award- 
ed him their gold medal—the highest 
honour they could confer. On the 24th 
September, 1854, he left Loanda; arrived 
at Linyanti, 11th September, 1855; left 
it, 3rd November; and reached Quilimane, 
on the eastern coast, 20th May, 1856. 
No other European had ever gone by the 
same route. The greater length of time 
occupied in the return journey to Lin- 
yanti was caused by detentions which he 
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could not control. In the return journey 
he continued to suffer from fever, though 
not to the same extent as formerly. He 
was much struck with the beauty of the 
country, and formed a high estimate of 
its capabilities if opened to Christianity 
and commerce. But the state of the 
people was very lamentable. Once he 
had been disposed to think poorly of the 
converts to Christianity at Kuruman; 
but when he saw unadulterated heathen- 
ism, he perceived what a great change 
had taken place. It was his custom to 
hold meetings with his men on Sundays, 
to which he tried to gather the people 
of the place in which he happened to be; 
but however solemn his appeals to them 
might be, he was unutterably pained to 
witness their utter levity as soon as the 
meeting was over—dancing and sing- 
ing and screaming as if they had never 
heard of God’s love or of a judgment to 
come. 

Arrived at Linyanti, he found the chief 
Sekelétu still frieudly, and the property 
he had left there safe. Setting out for 
the east coast, he first signalized his 
journey, which carried him down the 
Zambesi, by the discovery of a magni- 
ficent set of falls on that river, which he 
named the Victoria Falls. He likewise 
came to a clear conclusion that, despite 
the danger from fever in so many places, 
there were two longitudinal ridges which 
were healthy, and where Europeans 
might dwell in safety. On this journey, 
as much as on any of the others, he had 
to encounter the hostile attacks of native 
tribes. “At the union of the rivers 
Loangwa and Zambesi the suspicious 
feeling regarding him reached a climax, 
and he could only avoid the threatened 
doom of the Bazimka (that is, Bastard 
Portuguese), who had formerly incurred 
the wrath of the chief, by showing his 
bosom, arms and hair, and asking if the 
Bazimka were like that.” Livingstone 
felt that there was danger inthe air. In 
fact, he never seemed in more imminent 
peril. In a prayer in his journal he 
says: “QO Jesus, grant me resignation to 
Thy will, and entire reliance on Thy 


powerful hand. On Thy word alone I 
lean. But wilt Thou permit me to plead 
for Africa? The cause is Thine. What 
an impulse will be given to the idea that 
Africa is not open, if I perish now! I 
commit my way unto Thee. . . . Itseems 
a pity that the important facts about the 
two healthy longitudinal ridges should 
not be known in Christendom. Thy 
will be done! They will not furnish us 
with more canoes than two. I leave my 
cause and all my concerns in the hands 
of God, my gracious Saviour, the Friend 
of sinners. Evening. Felt much turmoil 
of spirit in view of having all my 
plans for the welfare of this great region 
and teeming population knocked on the 
head by savages to-morrow. But I read 
that Jesus came and said, ‘all power is 
givon unto Me in Heaven and on earth. 
Go yo therefore and teach all nations, 
and lo, I am with you always even to 
the end of the world!’ It is tho word 
of a gentleman of the most sacred and 
strictest honour, and there’s an end on't. 
I will not cross furtively by night, as 
I intended. It would appear a flight; 
and should such a man as I flee? Nay, 
verily, I shall take observations for 
latitude and longitude to-night, though 
they may be the last. I feel quite calm 
now, thank God. 15th Jan. 1856. Left 
bank of Loangwa. The natives of the 
surrounding country collected round us 
this morning, all armed. Children and 
women were sent away, and Mburuma's 
wife, who lives here, was not allowed to 
approach, tho’ she came some way from 
her village in order to pay me a visit. 
Only one canoe was lent. ... They 
stood armed at my back for some time. 
I then showed them my watch, burning- 
glass, and so I kept them amused till all 
were over, except those who could go 
into the canoe with me. I thanked them 
all for their kindness and wished them 
peace.” 

Calmly though all this is told, it is the 
record of one of the finest triumphs of 
the spirit of trust that even Christian 
biography supplies. But this trust was 
the great characteristic of Livingstone 
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And it rested on a few simple texts of 
the Word of God. “Commit thy way 
unto God; trust also in Him, and Ho 
shall bring it to pass.” “In all thy 
ways acknowledge Him and He shall 
direct thy steps.” “Trust in the Lord 
with all thine heart, and lean not on 
thine own understanding.” ‘ Be careful 
for nothing ; but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving let 
your requests be made known unto God, 
and the peace of God that passeth all 
understanding shall keep your heart and 
mind in Christ Jesus.” 

Communications continued to be sent 
to the Royal Geographical Society, ex- 
plaining his view of the structure of 
intertropical central Africa. ‘The centre 
was a depressed basin, which originally 
had contained more water than now, 
much of the water having escaped by 
fissures in the rocks, of which the 
Victoria Falls presented a remarkable 
instance. Horizontal ridges rose on 
either side of this hollow, comparatively 
free from fever, and suitable for the 
residence of Europeans. ‘The course of 
the river depended partly on these ridges, 
so that if they were explored, light 
might be thrown on the country, and 
facilities might arise for commerce and 
Christianity. To the Directors of the 
London Missionary Society he also wrote, 
explaining his plans, and indicating very 
clearly that as it seemed to him far more 
important at that crisis to break up the 
way over the vast continent than to reap 
alittle harvest at some new Mabotsa or 
holobeng, he wished to be set apart 
for the former service. But the Directors 
could not enter into this view. The 
difference between them ended in 
Livingstone’s withdrawing himself from 
their direct service, and accepting an 
offer from the British Government which 
gave him the opportunity to prosecute 
the work on which his heart was set. 
But all that might be done in opening 
up Africa was only the scaffolding of the 
work in hand, or as he expressed it in 
»ithy words that should never be for- 
gutten, “THE END OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 


FEAT IS ONLY THE BEGINNING OF THE 
ENTERPRISE.” 

Having reached Quilimane on the 20th 
May, H.M. brig Frolic carried him to 
Mauritius, and from thence he proceeded 
to England. Having most narrowly 
escaped shipwreck in the Bay of Tunis, 
he reached Old England on the 9th 
December, 1856. On the way he heard 
the painful tidings of his father’s death. 
They had been most desirous to meet, but 
that was not to be till ceventecn more 
years had run their course, and many 
more things had happenedof which David 
Livingstone had no conception then. 


V. 
FIRST VISIT HOME. 


If Livingstone had risen from the 
grave he could hardly have been looked 
on with more interest, or loaded with 
more honour than he was in England. 
The simple record of his receptions and 
honours would alone occupy a consider- 
able space. The London Missionary 
Society, the Royal Geographical Society, 
corporations, universities, institutes of 
every kind, rushed to acknowledge his 
remarkable achievements. Some time 
was spent in visiting his friends, and 
in addressing meetings over the country, 
designed to make known his work and 
the object to which it was directed. In 
these meetings it was sometimes re- 
marked that Livingstone gave a pro- 
minence to the geographical and secular 
bearings of his work beyond what might 
have been looked for from a Christian 
missionary. The more spiritual aspects 
of it were not often dwelt on, nor were 
such details given regarding the con- 
version of the natives to the faith of 
Christ as many of his friends desired. 
No one who studies the early life of 
Livingstone can have any doubt of the 
profound interest he felt in the con- 
version of the natives of Africa. That 
interest continued undiminished to the 
end; perhaps we should rather say, it 
became deeper and deeper. For it was 
the profound interest which he felt in the 
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highest welfare of the African people that 
led him to ponder before God the problem, 
in what way he might best serve them. 

Eagerly and anxiously did he debate 
with himself the question, Shall I do 
most for the people in the end by build- 
ing up another Kolobeng in the region 
of the Zambesi, and perhaps reducing 
the Barotse language to literary form, 
or by devoting myself to the opening up 
of Africa from circumference to centre, 
establishing pathways for legitimate com- 
merce and Christianity, aud bringing 
tho whole continent with its teeming 
millions into sight and sympathy with 
the Christian Church? There were many 
considerations in favour of the former 
alternative. One which was all but 
invinciblo was, that if he accepted that 
mode of life he would be surrounded 
by his family, and while enjoying the 
domestic calm which he loved, would be 
able in person to do his duty to them, 
and not have to leave them to the 
charge of strangers. Livingstone was 
an attectionate man, and he was not a 
man of worldly ambition; and it is at 
once unjust in itself, and contrary to all 
reason to say, that the ambition of being 
a discoverer outweighed the conscicnce 
_of the missionary and the heart of the 
husband and the father. It was the 
ee of irresistible duty that drove 

im to the conclusion that he must 
devote himself, as his life work, to the 
opening up of Africa. Not that he would 
give up being a missionary ; wherever 
he had opportunity, he would proclaim 
the love of God in Christ; but his im- 
mediate function would be to open Africa 
to all the higher influences of which it 
stood so much in need. But inasmuch 
as many friends of missions thought that 
this work did not belong to a missionary, 
he would withdraw from the London 
Missionary Socicty, cease to draw the 
salary which he had hitherto received 
from them, and look out for some other 
connection. 

That other connection came unsought. 
So much public interest was excited in 
his work, and in the plan of exploration 
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along the hanks cf the river Zambesi 
which he had formed, that at the sug- 
gestion of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science an offer was made 
to him on the part of the Government 
to become the head of an Exploring Ex- 
pedition which they were willing to fit 
out and to place at his disposal. Living- 
stone felt keenly that for a man like 
him, who had never been accustomed to 
direct and control his countrymen, this 
was a serious undertaking, and he knew 
that if he accepted the offer he would 
expose himself anew to the charge of 
deserting the work of a missionary; but 
he deemed the offer so providential, and 
he saw so little chance of his being able 
to accomplish his great object in any 
other way, that he thankfully accepted it. 

There were two pieces of work, how- 
ever, among the things done by him 
while in England, that cannot be passed 
over without special mention. One was 
the writing of his book, called Missionary 
Travels. ‘To accomplish the writing of 
so large a volume would have been 
a serious task to any man during a 
furlough in which he was pulled about 
in so many directions by the solicitations 
of friends and the requirements of his 
public work. But to one who had lived 
for years mainly in the open air, and 
had used his pen for little more than 
letters and reports (full and elaborate 
though these often were), the task was 
unusually irksome and onerous. Living- 
stone used to say, half in joke half in 
earnest, that it was harder work to write 
his book than to cross Africa. When 
published the book was a great succes, 
and it contributed in a marked degree to 
increase the interest felt in Africa. In 
point of fact, it did far more towards this 
than any previous book. It contributed 
essentially to give the public, not only of 
England, but of the civilized world, a new 
conception of the continent of Africa. The 
old notion that it was a huge wilderness 
of sand, fringed by a habitable selvaze, 
had now to be entirely abandoned ; and 
in place uf that the conception was in- 
troduced of a continent of bread rivers 
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and fertile plains, immense lakes and 
Massive mountains, swarming with a 
population, which, immense though it 
was, was not by any means of such 
magnitude as its fertile soil und sunny 
climate were capable of sustaining. 

The other matter to which especial 
attention is due in connection with Dr. 
Livingstone’s work when at home, was a 
visit he paid to the University of Cam- 
bridge. His appearance there produced 
a great impression. In an introduction 
prefixed to the lectures delivered by 
Livingstone at Cambridge, Professor 
Sedgwick remarked that “in the course 
of a long academic life he had often been 
present at the Senate-house on exciting 
occasions; in the days of Napoleon, he 
had heard the greetings given to our 
great military heroes; he had been 
present at four installation services, the 
last of which was graced by the presence 
of the Queen, when her youthful husband 
was installed as chancellor, amid the 
most fervent gratulations that subjects 
are permitted to exhibit in the presence 
of their sovereign. Buton none of these 


occasions were the gratulations of thie 


University moro honest and true-hearted 
than those which were offered to Dr. 
Livingstone. He came among us with- 
out any long notes of preparation, without 
any pageant or eloquence to charm or 
captivate our senses. Hestood before us 
a plain, single-minded man, somewhat 
attenuated by years of toil, and with a 
face tinged with the sun of Africa. . . 
While we listened to the tale he had to 
tell, there arose in the hearts of all the 
listeners a fervent hope that the hand of 
God, which had so long upheld him, would 
uphold him still, and help him to carry 
out the great work of Christian love 
which was still before him.” 

The importance of this visit lay in 
the seed that was sown in the hearts of 
ardent young men. The Universities’ 
Mission sprang from it. And the Uni- 
versities’ Mission was the first to follow 
Livingstone and aid him in his work. 
It has had its ups and downs, its trials 
and its reverses, and at one time it ap- 


peared on the verge of extinction. But 
pheenix-like, it rose from its ashes and 
renewed its youth, and now among the 
many Christian agencies that have been 
set to work in Africa through the in- 
fluence of Livingstone, the Universities’ 
Mission is among the most honoured and 
the most useful. 


VI. 
THE ZAMBESI EXPEDITION. 


On the 10th of March, 1858, Dr. and 
Mrs. Livingstone, accompanied by their 
youngest son, Oswell, left Liverpool on 
board H.M. colonial steamer Pearl, which 
carried on board the sections of the Ma- 
Robert, a small steamer to be used by 
the Expedition in exploring the Zambesi. 
Unhappily, Mrs. Livingstone became so 
ill that, with Oswell, she had to be left 
at the Cape, and it was not for some 

rears that she rejoined her husband. 
The following brief statement shows 
how the years of the Expedition were 
occupied. ‘The remainder of 1858 was 
employed in exploring the mouths of the 
Zambesi, and the river itself, up to Tette 
and the Kelrabasa rapids, a few miles 
beyond. Next year, 1859, was devoted 
mainly to three successive trips on the 
river Shiré, the third being signalized 
by the discovery of Lake Nyassa. In 
1860, Livingstone went back, with the 
Makololo whom he had brought with 
hin from Linyanti, up the Zambesi- 
to the territories of Sekelétu. In 1861, 
after exploring the river Rovuma, and 
assisting Prof. Mackenzie to begin the 
Universities’ Mission, he started for Lake 
Nyassa, returning to the ship towards 
the end of the year. In 1862, occurred 
the death of the Bishop and other 
missionaries, and also, during his de- 
tention at Shupanga, the death of Mrs. 
Livingstone; in the latter part of the 
year Livingstone again explored the 
Rovuma. In 1863 he was again explor- 
ing the Shiré valley and Lake Nyassa, 
when an order came from Her Majesty’s 
Government recalling the Expedition. 
In 1864 he started in the Lake Nyassa for 
Bombay, and thencereturned to England.” 
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The difficulties that Livingstone en- 
countered in this expedition were far 
beyond what he had ever expected. The 
members of it were a sort of scratch crew, 
not accustomed to the work, not very 
harmonious or subordinate, and liable to 
be not a little disconcerted by the delays, 
the hard work, and especially the irritat- 
ing effects of a fever to which they were 
constantly exposed. The Ma- Robert 
turnedoutto be worthless, old and rickety, 
and at best ill-constructed for the ex- 
ploration of a river where shallows and 
sand banks were ever occurring. So much 
was Livingstone disconcerted by this, 
that at last he obtained a second steamer 
at his own expense, which however 
arrived too late to be of much service 
to him. When anything cheering did 
occur, there was always something sad 
to balance it. When his wife joined 
him on Ist February, 1862, it was only 
to be snatched from him by fever in less 
than three months. When Bishop Mac- 
kenzie and others came to set up the 
Universities’ Mission, the joy of welcom- 
ing them was hardly over when it was 
dashed by the tidings of the death of the 
Bishop and Mr. Burrup. When such 
a splendid discovery as that of Lake 
Nyassa was made, there had to be set 
over against it the horrid discovery of a 
traffic in human flesh, the slave-hunting 
expeditions of hostile tribes, stimulated 
and promoted by Portuguese traders, 
whose infamous work was winked at, if 
not encouraged, by their Government. 
At last came the recall of the Expedition 
by the Government. Yet amid all his 
distresses the assurance became firmer 
in Livingstone’s mind that he was on 
the right track, and that good would 
come of his work. He was particularly 
pleased with Lake Nyassa, and felt 
assured that it was a most important 
centre, both for commerce and for 
Missions. He was cheered by meeting 
with the Rev. James Stewart (Dr. 
Stewart of Lovedale), who had been sent 
out by the Free Church of Scotland to 
confer with him as to a Mission which 
that Church was desirous of planting. 


To Lake Nyassa he very earnestly directed 
Mr: Stewart's attention, and would even 
have made over his ship to him and other 
thingsif the Mission had been undertaken. 
Mr. Stewart reported that the district 
seemed too disturbed for operations then; 
but a few years after (in 1874), the 
Livingstonia Mission of the Free Church, 
followed by the Blantyre Mission of the 
Established Church of Scotland, and the 
resumption of the Universities’ Mission 
at a spot not far off, showed how tho- 
roughly Livingstone had impregnated 
others with his views as to the im- 
portance of the Nyassa district os a 
missionary and commercial centre. 
Livingstone had set his heart on ex- 
ploring the shores of Lake Nyassa: and 
after the Expedition had been recalled, 
andalimost all his European associates had 
left Africa, although he could only travel 
by walking, and the risks and troubles 
were beyond calculation, he had gone 
a certain way; but he was obliged to 
return, because he had charge of a Go- 
vernment ship which required to be got 
down to sea while the river was in flood. 
Looking back on the expedition, Living- 
stone was thankful for a few things that 
had been done, though infinitely less 
than he had hoped. What had hindered 
him had been the accursed slave traffic, 
the promoters of which took advantage 
of his discoveries in order to forward 
their infamous work. To have discov- 
ered and exposed the slave trade was 
the real service of the expedition. As 
long as it was permitted to flourish, it 
would frustrate every beneficial endeav- 
our. “For some time to come, his etforts 
and his prayers must be directed to 
getting influential men to see this, se 
that one way or other the trade might 
be abolished for ever. The hope of ul- 
taining access to the heart of Africa by 
another route than the Zambesi, which 
lay through Portuguese settlements, was 
much in his heart. He would go home, 
but only for a few months: at the earliest 
possible moment he would return, to look 
for a new route to the interior.” 
Livingstone crossed the Indian Ocean 
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in his little steamer, Lady Nyassa, and 
after a most perilous voyage, arrived at 
Bombay 13th June, 1864. After a plea- 
sant visit to Sir Bartle Frere, he sailed for 
England, revolving two projects ; lst, to 
expose the iniquity of the slave trade ; 
and 2nd, to try to find an access to the 
centre of Africa beyond the Portuguese 
lines. He reached England 23rd July, 
after an absence of nearly eight years. 


VII. 
SECOND VISIT HOME. 


Dr. Livingstone remained at bome 
from July, 1864, to e 1865. A 
new distress came upon him; he heard 
of the death of his eldest son, Robert, 
who had entered the Federal army of the 
United States, and died in hospital there. 
Two sons and two daughters still re- 
mained to him. Livingstone applied 
himself steadily to his purpose of expos- 
ing the iniquity of the Portuguese slave 
trade. A speech delivered at the meet- 
ing of the British Association at Bath 
gave great displeasure to the Portuguese. 
Livingstone thought it a good sign, and 
wondered whether they would keep their 
senses when a book came out which he 
was engaged in writing. 

This book, The Zambesi and its Tribu- 
taries, was the main result of this visit 
to England. In order to get leisure and 
quiet to compose it, he accepted an in- 
vitation from Mr. and Mrs. Webb to pay 
them a long visit at their magnificent 
seat, Newstead Abbey. Mr. Webb had 
first made his acquaintance in Africa, 
while on a sporting excursion. Living- 
stone had given him all the help he 
conld, as he always did to strangers 
whom he had it in his power to oblige. 
Newstead Abbey had been the patri- 
monial inheritance of Lord Byron, but 
had passed into other hands, and after 
being greatly improved by Colonel Wild- 
man, had become the property of Mr. 
Webb. Dr. Livingstone was very happy 
under his roof, and the composition of 
his volume went on apace. 


While busy with his book, he received 


a letter from Sir R. Murchison, with 
whon, as a distinguished member of the 
Royal Geographical Society, he had been 
in frequent communication, respecting a 
new undertaking. A great geographical 
problem yet remained to be settled—- 
the watershed or watersheds of Central 
Africa. Would Livingstone go and de- 
termine it? If he would consent to do 
this, unshackled by other pursuits than 
those of the geographical inquirer, Sir 
Roderick would do his best to get the 
Geographical Society to lend their help. 
It would be a grand finale to his work, 
and perhaps he might find the source 
of the White Nile! Livingstone was 
evidently taken with the proposal. But 
he would not go on Sir Roderick’s terms. 
He would not go simply as an explorer. 
He would keep up his missionary cha- 
racter. Whether this firm purpose of 
Livingstone annoyed the Geographical 
Society, we cannot tell; but the sum 
they contributed, £500, was very paltry. 
From Government, too, he did not receive 
the enconragement he deserved. They 
too contributed £500. He was offered 
an office which should carry no salary 
and entitle him to no retiring pension. 
Livingstone was infinitely disgusted. 
In spite of all, he prepared to go, relying 
chiefly on a gift of £1000 from his friend 
Dr. Young of Kelly, perhaps on the price 
of the steamer Lady Nyassa, and on the 
profits to be derived from the book he 
was writing. 

The book, The Zambesi and its Tribu- 
taries, appeared after he had left. lt was 
well received by the reviewers, and 4,800) 
copies were sold on the first night of Mr. 
Murray’s sale. It contributed very ma- 
terlally to increase the interest in Africa, 
especially the Nyassa district, and also 
to raise the indignation of the country 
against the Portuguese slave - trading 
operations. 


VIII. 
LAST EXPEDITION TO AFRICA. 


On leaving England, Dr. Livingstone 
sailed first. to Bombay, where he had left 
the Lady Nyassa. He had a most cordial 
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reception from his friends, who, blushing 
for the stinginess of the Government 
and the Geographical Society, made a 
contribution to his work of some £800, 
The Lady Nyassa, which had cost £6000, 
brought only £2,300. From Bombay he 
went to Zanzibar, and from Zanzibar, 
accompanied by a somewhat miscel- 
laneous body of men, to the mouth of the 
Rovuma. For the last time, he set foot 
on the African continent, praying the 
Most High to prosper him, “ by granting 
him influence in the eyes of the heathen 
and blessing his intercourse with them.” 

It was not long before his troubles 
began. Some animals of burden that he 
had taken with him died through the 
ill-treatment of his people. Some of the 
people themselves behaved badly, and 
had to be dismissed. The frightful 
spectacle of the slave trade appeared 
wherever he went. When he reached 
Lake Nyassa he was haunted by old 
scenes and disappointed hopes. His im- 
mediate objects were, to find a locality 
for a station fur commerce and Missions, 
which the Bombay gift might be used to 
establish, then to settle the question of 
the watershed. As regards the people 
through whose countries be passed, he 
desired to instruct them in the leading 
truths of Christianity, and toinspire them 
with horror of the slave trade. “ We 
mention,” he says, describing the tenor 
of his addresses, “our relationship to our 
Father, the guilt of selling any of His 
children, the consequences ; e.g., 1t begets 
war, for as they don’t like to sell their 
own, they steal from other villages, who 
retaliate. ... We mention the Bible, 
future state, prayer; advise union, that 
they would unite as one family to expel 
enemies, who came first as slave-traders, 
and ended by leaving the country a 
wilderness.” 

Not finding any site for a station that 
pleased him so well as the neighbour- 
hood of the Shiré and Lake Nyassa, he 
passed on westwards to determine the 
watershed. It was now that a man 
called Musa and some others deserted, 
and reaching Zanzibar, circulated a story 
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narrative was so circumstantial that it 
was generally believed. But some who 
knew the character of Musa, held it to 
be a lie, and Mr. Edward D. Young, who 
had been with Livingstone in the Zam- 
besi expedition, was sent out to make 
inquiry. Mr. Young was fortunate in 
obtaining intelligence that coimpleteiy 
refuted the story, and the public at home, 
who had been profoundly moved by the 
intelligence, felt a great relief. 

Onward trudged Livingstone, amid 
new disasters; losing his goats that 
gave him a supply of milk; losing his 
medicine-chest, and feeling as if sentence 
of death had been pronounced on hin; 
reaching Lake Tanganyika ; discovering 
Lake Moero; then Lake Banenueolo; 
suffering from severe sickness in the be- 
ginning of 1869; returning to Ujiji on 
Tanganyika, and finding, to his disgust 
and horror, that a supply of goods he 
expected had been made away with in 
every direction, and that his medicines 
and other comforts were at Unyanyembe, 
thirteen miles distant, while a war was 
raging between. 


back. ‘These were apparently the saddest 
and most disastrous years iu his life. 
His desire was to sail down the Lualala, 
and ascertain the direction of its flow. 
This would determine the question of 
the watershed. Ifit flowed westward, it 
could not be the Nile but the Congo. 
For a long time Livingstone was pos- 
sessed with the conviction that the 
sources of the Nile were in this region. 
He was fascinated with the idea of solving 
a problem which had bafted geographers 
fur thousands of years. Latterly he 
began to doubt whether his view was 
correct. When he reached the Lualabs, 
he could not get canves. His followers 
had behaved very ill, and had greatly ag- 
gravated his difficulties. New troubles 
came on hin in the shape of sickness. 
Irritating sores fastened on his tert 
and made it impossible for him to walk. 
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Sometimes he was detained for months 
together in his tent. Another bitter dis- 
appointment awaits him ; a few men sent 
by Dr. Kirk from Zanzibar reach him, but 
they are slaves, and of nouse. Again he 
tries to get afloat on the Lualaba, from 
Nyaugwe, and again fails. His soul is 
grieved beyond description at the fearful 
barbarities of tho slave-dealers, and 
especially ata massacro which he is com- 
pelled to witness, so horrible that he 
almost fancies himself in hell. There is 
nothing for it but to try to rezch Ujiji, 
make a new attempt to get suitable men, 
and renew the enterprise at some future 
time. How he contrived to keep up his 
wurare amid such a sca of troubles 
would be a mystery, but for an entry in 
his journal that tells us that he read his 
Bible from beginning to end four times 
during the detentions of this period. 
Arrived at Ujiji, the cup of his tribu- 
lation is filled tooverflowing. A worth- 
less fellow named Shereef, sent from 
Zanzibar in charge of his goods, having 
divined on the Koran and learned that he 
was dead, makes free with the goods, sells 
and scatters them, so that Livingstone 
on arriving finds nothing. A skeleton 
in body, he is a beggar in means. What 
todo next might well have baffled him, 
but for an unexpected and most provi- 
dential meeting with Henry M. Stanley, 
who had been sent to look for him by Mr. 
James Gordon Bennett, junior, Editor of 
the New York Herald. Stanley supplied 
all his wants in the most bountiful man- 
ner. He proved the good Samaritan in- 
deed to one who had fallen among thieves. 
They spent fuur months together. They 
explored the northern part of Lake Tan- 
ganyika. Stanley was most urgent that 
Livingstone should return home, but he 
would not listen tothe proposal. He re- 
solved to remain, get fresh men,and make 
one more attempt to reach the sources. 
That one more attempt cost Livingstone 
his life. But the nobility of the man, his 
contempt of ease and comfort when duty 
called him, and his generous devotion to 
the cause of Africa. never shone out more 
brightly than in this last great resolvo to 


make one more attempt to solvo the pro- 
blem, let it cost him what it might. 
Stanley leaves him at Unyanyembe, 
proceeds to Zanzibar, finds for him a new 
ret of men, and sets sail for England. 
At first his story is received with 
incredulity, but ere long it is believed, 
and the obligation of the world to Stan- 
ley—an obligation which has been 
immensely increased since that time— 
is cordially owned. ‘The men reach 
Livingstone—a far better set than Dr. 
Kirk had sent him. Instead of going at 
once to the Lualaba, he determined again 
to visit Lake Bangweolo, and after going 
round it proceed north-westward till he 
had solved his problem, and then return 
home. Five days after parting with 
Stanley, on his 59th birthday, he offered 
the prayer: “My Jesus, my King, my 
Life, my All; I again dedicate my whole 
self to Thee. Accept me, and grant, O 
gracious Father, that ere this year is 
gone, I may finish my task. In Jesus’ 
name I ask it. Amen. So let it be.” 
Two months after, he wrote in his 
Journal: “ He will keep His word—the 
gracious One, full of grace and truth; 
no doubt of it. He said, ‘Him that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast 
out ;’ and ‘whatsoever ye will ask in My 
name, I will give it? He wILL xeep His 
word; then I can come and humbly pre- 
sent my petition, and it will be all right. 
Doubt is here inadmissible, surely.” 
Onward then trudged Livingstone 
once more, with his back turned anew on 
home and kindred and the civilized world ; 
onward through savage wilds and dreary 
swamps, the Nile problem receding into 
the background of his mind, while the 
awful horror of the slave-trading business 
came to the front, and inspired him with 
the burning desire to expose it and help 
toendit. Even discovering the fountains 
would be nothing except that it would 
enable him to raise his voice with power 
among men against this burning horror 
and disgrace. His last birthday (19th 
March, 1873) found him in much the 
same circumstances as before. “Can I 
hope for ultimate success? So many 
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obstacles have arisen. Let not Satan 
prevail over me, O my good Lord Jesus.” 
On the 21st March, “ nothing earthly will 
make me give up my work in despair. I 
encourage myself in the Lord my God, 
and go forward.” 

*Forwarp!” It was still his word, 
as much as in the fresh days of his early 
youth, when waiting for the Directors to 
determine his locality, he said: “I am 
willing to go anywhere—provided it be 
Forwarp!” Forward, once more, but 
only to die. Dysentery, accompanied 
with excruciating pains, was rapidly 
doing its work. At Chitamboo village in 
Hala, on Lake Bangweolo, the end came, 
It is touching to read how his men had 
to carry him over swamps and through 
swollen rivers, and whenever they came 
to a level place, how he would beg them 
to lay him down, that he might get a 
little ease from his pain. The 29th of 
March was the last day of his travels. 
“On the 30th he lay undisturbed. At 
four o'clock the next morning, the boy 
who lay at his door became alarmed, and 
called for Susi, one of his most trusted 
attendants. By the candle still burning 
they saw him, not in bed, but kneeling 
at the bedside, with his head buried m 
his hands upon the pillow.. The sad 
yet not unexpected truth soon became 
evident; he had passed away on the 
furthest of all his journeys, and without 
a single attendant. But he had died in 
the act of prayer—prayer offered in that 
reverent attitude about which he was 
always so particular; commending his 
own spirit, with all his dear ones, as was 
his wont, into the hands of his Saviour: 
and commending Africa, his own dear 
Africa, with all her woes and sins and 
wrongs, to the Avenger of the oppressed 
and the Redeemer of the lost.” 

We can only refer to the way in 
which Susi and Chuma, two of his 
native attendants, contrived to have his 
remains carried to the coast and put 
on board a vessel for England; and to 
that memorable assembly in Westminster 


its tributaries. 
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Abbey on the 18th of April 1874, when his 
body was laid in the tomb. It is more 
important to tell, though but in a con- 
cluding paragraph, how the news of his 
death sent a thrill not only through the 
heart of Europe but also of the civilized 
globe. More than that,it roused thousands 
to exert themselves to continue bis work. 
Mission committees, statesmen in their 
councils, geographical societies, com- 
mercial companies, even newspaper pro- 
prietors, were all set on the qui rire. 
Africa became the favourite field of 
Christian philanthropists of every name 
and denomination. Scottish Missions 
were planted on Nyassa and the Shire. 
The Universities’ Mission returned to its 
old quarters, and likewise established it- 
self on the Rovuma. English societies 
took up Lake Tanganyika. A Frerch 
society established a Mission about the 
head-waters of the Zambesi. American 
Missions took hold of the West coast. 
But of the fruits of Livingstone’s work. 
one deserves especial notice—the Congo 
Free State. The mantle of Livingstone 
fell on Henry M. Stanley, who had met 
him at Ujiji. Crossing the dark conti- 
nent, he struck the Lualaba, found it 
to be the Congo, and amid numberless 
attacks by hostile natives, sailed to its 
mouth. Employed by the King of the 
Belgians to plan a settlement, Stanley 
returned to the Congo, and after hun- 
dreds of treaties with native chiefs. 
brought back word that a great Fre 
State was now possible in the vast an!l 
fertile region watered by the Congo anì 
The Great Powers at 
Berlin framed and ratified a constitution 
for the Free State, carrying out almtet 
every principle for which Livingstone 
contended. We cannot see into th" 
future; but for the Conyo Free State we 
wish all peace and prosperity. Living- 
stone did not live nor die in vain. As 
he often said, “It will come out right 
in the end.” It has come out, beven! 
expectation. “They that sew in tear 
shall reap in joy.” 
W. G. Brari, D.D. 
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obstacles have arisen. Let not Satan 
prevail over me, O my good Lord Jesus.” 
On the 21st March, “ nothing earthly will 
make me give up my work in despair. I 
encourage myself in the Lord my God, 
and go forward.” 

“Forwarp!” It was still his word, 
as much as in the fresh days of his early 
youth, when waiting for the Directors to 
determine his locality, he said: “I am 
willing to go anywhere—provided it be 
Forwarp!” Forward, once more, but 
only to die. Dysentery, accompanied 
with excruciating pains, was rapidly 
doing its work, At Chitamboo village in 
Hala, on Lake Bangweolo, the end came. 
It is touching to read how his men had 
to carry him over swamps and through 
swollen rivers, and whenever they came 
to a level place, how he would beg them 
to lay him down, that he might get a 
little ease from his pain. The 29th of 
March was the last day of his travels. 
“On the 30th he lay undisturbed. At 
four o’clock the next morning, the boy 
who lay at his door became alarmed, and 
called for Susi, one of his most trusted 
attendants. By the candle still burning 
they saw him, not in bed, but kneeling 
at the bedside, with his head buried in 
his hands upon the pillow.. The sad 
yet not unexpected truth soon became 
evident; he had passed away on the 
furthest of all his journeys, and without 
a single attendant. But he had died in 
the act of prayer—prayer offered in that 
reverent attitude about which he was 
always so particular; commending his 
own spirit, with all his dear ones, as was 
his wont, into the hands of his Saviour: 
and commending Africa, his own dear 
Africa, with all her woes and sins and 
wrongs, to the Avenger of the oppressed 
and the Redeemer of the lost.” 

We can only refer to the way in 
which Susi and Chuma, two of his 
native attendants, contrived to have his 
remains carried to the coast and put 
on board a vessel for England; and to 
that memorable assembly in Westminster 


„its tributaries. 


Abbey on the 18th of April 1874, when his 
body was laid in the tomb. It is more 
important to tell, though but in a on. 
cluding paragraph, how the news of his 
death sent a thrill not only through th: 
heart of Europe but also of the civilize 
globe. More than that,it roused thousands 
to exert themselves to continue bis work. 
Mission committees, statesmen in their 
councils, geographical societies, com- 
mercial companies, even newspaper pr- 
prietors, were all set on the gut rire. 
Africa became the favourite field of 
Christian philanthropists of every name 
and denomination. Scottish Missions 
were planted on Nyassa and the Slur. 
The Universities’ Mission returned to its 
old quarters, and likewise established it- 
self on the Rovuma. English societies 
took up Lake Tanganyika. A Frerch 
society established a Mission about the 
head-waters of the Zambesi. American 
Missions took hold of the West cut. 
But of the fruits of Livingstone’s work. 
one deserves especial notice—the Cong: 
Free State. The mantle of Livingston" 
fell on Henry M. Stanley, who had met 
him at Ujiji. Crossing the dark conti- 
nent, he struck the Lualaba, found tt 
to be the Congo, and amid numberies 
attacks by hostile natives, sailed to its 
mouth. Employed by the King of thr 
Belgians to plan a settlement, Stanler 
returned to the Congo, and after hun- 
dreds of treaties with native chiefs. 
bronght back word that a great Fre 
State was now possible in the vast an! 
fertile region watered by the Congo and 
The Great Powers at 
Berlin framed and ratified a constitanun 
for the Free State, carrying ont almect 
every principle for which Livingstone 
contended. We cannot see into the 
future; but for the Congo Free Ntate we 
wish all peace and prosperity. Living- 
stone did not live nor die in vain. At 
he often said, “It will come ovt rich 
in the end.” Ft has come out, bevond 
expectation. “ They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy.” 
W. G. Banis P.D. 
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I. 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION OF THE BROTHERS 
DE VALDÉS. 


Tue family of Valdés was among the 
most ancient and honourable of the 
Spanish kingdom of Leon and Castile, 
having been settled at Cuenca from the 
latter part of the twelfth century. In 
fact, that city was founded by Fernando 
de Valdés, who built magnificent honses 
and a chapel, and established his family 
in wealth and reputation. The city, 
which was the seat of this illustrious 
house, ir situated in a hilly and pictur- 
esque district half-way between Mfdrid 
and Valencia. Towards the close óf the 
fifteenth century the head of the family 
was another Fernando de Valdés, who 
was the hereditary proprietor anq” gov- 
ernor—cealled in the Spanish tongue 
the Regidor—of Cuenca. ` 
This Spanish Hidalgo, who seems to 
have fultilled the duties of his station 
with honour, and to have been imbued 
with liberal ideas such as were at this 
time beginning to circulate among the 
upper and educated classes even of Spain, 
had two sons, both of whom rose to 
eminence. Even apart from their re- 
ligious influence, they were both distiu- 
guished as courtiers, and as men of 
letters. Alfonso became Latin Secretary 
to the Emperor Charles V., and Juan be- 
came Chamberlain to Pope Clement VII. 
and both of them—Juan especially— 
added by their writings to the wealth of 
Spanish literature. it is, however, their 
remarkable position and influence, as 
‘spiritual and evangelical Christians, 
which, at this distance of time, consti- 
tute their chief claim to be remembered. 
Their controversial, expository, and de- 
votional writings have of late heen 
bronght again to light, and studied with 
no little enthusiasm. In an epigram, 


written not a generation after his death, 
Juán de Valdés was thus mentioned by 
an Enghsh divine: “ Valdesio Hispanus 
scriptore superbiat orbis ” (Of Valdés, as 
an author, let all Spain be prond). And 
in our age, When the beginnings of great 
movements are scrutinised with keen 
and diligent interest, it is not to le 
wondered at that a Valdesian literature 
has sprung up, with the result of proving 
how considerable and beneficent a part 
was played by these noble and scholarly 
Spaniards in the early scenes of the 
great drama of the Reformation. 

Alfonso and Juan have sometimes 
been confused, but there is no longer 
room for doubting that these were the 
names of two separate persons. They 
were designated hy Erasmus and others 
as twins,—an expression to be taken 
literally. 

There is no certain ee eres as to the 
seat of learning in whic these young 
Spanish gentlemen received their edn- 
cation, but there is no question that 
they enjoyed the very highest advantages 
in intellectual training and accomplish- 
ments. Alfonso was one of the mt 
elegant Latin writers of his time, ard 
Juan was not only one of the chief ac- 
knowledged authorities with regard tohis 
native tongue, but he was also a compe- 
tent scholar in the two original languages 
of the Scriptures. There wasa tradition 
that they enjoyed a legal educaticn. 
However this may be, after completing 
their academical course, they graduated 
in the vaster university of the world. 
As was natural in the case of high-bora. 
gifted, and accomplished young gentle- 
mcn, they attached themselves to the 
brilliant Court of their sovereigns, Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. 

It was mainly the influence of one 
able and distinguished man, which gave 
to these two brothers their bias in favour 
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of freedom of opinion, literary culture, 
and pure morals. This was Peter Martyr 
of Anghiera, a native of Arona, a culti- 
vator of the new learning, who had been 
brought from Italy by the brilliant Inigo 
Lopez de Mendoza, with the mission 
of forming the youthful ‘aristocracy of 
Spain to a higher type of nobility. 
It is certain that Anghiera was not 
merely an accomplished man of letters, 
but also one who took a just view of 
ecclesiastical affairs, and even of the true 
nature of religion. He was accustomed 
to censure the worldliness and pro- 
fligacy of Churchmen, even of such as 
occupied the highest stations, not ex- 
cepting the Papal throne; and expres- 
sions occur in his writings from which 
it appears that he had some glimpse of 
the duty of private judgment in religion. 


II. 
ALFONSO AS LATIN SECRETARY TO CHARLBS V. 


In the year 1518 Charles appointed 
Mercurino de Gattinara as his Chancellor, 
or chief Minister of State. Not long after, 
by the influence of Anghiera and of Don 
Diego Ramirez, the young Alfonso de 
Valdés was introduced into the Chan- 
cery to get training and experience in 
official duties. He became Secretary to 
the Chancery, and at the beginning of 
1520 was appointed Latin Secretary to 
the Emperor. From this time, until his 
death in 1532, he occupied a most im- 
portant and confidential position, and 
had thus the means of becoming ac- 
quainted with everything of political 
and ecclesiastical importance that hap- 
pened, and with most matters of public 
interest that were discussed, not only 
in the Empire, but throughout Europe. 
And these were not ordinary times, for 
whilst Charles V. of Spain was Emperor, 
Francis I. was on the throne of France, 
and Henry VIII. was King of England. 
Their rivalries and intrigues were more 
numerous and subtle than the acutest 
intellect could follow; but no one knew 
more of them than Valdés. And if these 
were the great figures in the political 


world, those in the ecclesiastical world 
were not less striking, for the Medicean 
Leo X.,—a man little better than a 
Pagan, notwithstanding his love and 
patronage of letters and art,—was still 
occupying the Chair of St. Peter, and 
Luther was rousing Germany to revolt 
against the abuses of Rome. 

Valdés’ official position rendered it 
necessary that he should accompany the 
Emperor and his Court in the movements 
which took him from one part of his 
vast dominions to another. On the 23rd 
of October, 1520, Charles was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and his secretary 
wrote a description of the ceremony in 
a letter to his friend and master Ang- 
hiera. 

From this time we are at no loss in 
tracing the history of Alfonso’s mind; 
letters written by him, and to hin, re- 
main in sufficient number to allow us to 
comprehend his views upon great ques- 
tions of European and world-wide in- 
terest. From his letters to Anghiera we 
learn what were the impressions made 
upon the secretary’s mind by the great 
movement which grew into the Refor- 
mation. It is evident that at first Valdés 
regarded Luther and his designs with 
little favour; he looked at the great 
contest as one largely growing out of 
jealousy between the Augustinian and 
Dominican monks, and at the same time 
he feared that the estrangement of the 
Germans from Rome might become in- 
curable unless averted by wise political 
action. He regarded with favour the 
proposal of the Germans that a General 
Council should be summoned to consider, 
and, if possible, compose the religious 
differences of the time. 


HI. 
LUTHER AND ERASMUS. 


In the following year Valdés accom- 
panied his Imperial master to the Diet 
at Worms, a convention summoned with 
the view of settling the affairs of the 
Empire and of religion. He now had 
the opportunity of judging for him- 
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self of matters which hitherto he had 
known only from hearsay. He was pre- 
sent on the memorable occasion when 
Luther appeared before the Dict, and 
wrote to Anghiera, describing what took 
place. Alfonso’s narrative agrees with 
the oft-told story, but the sagacious 
reflections with which he concludes his 
account are worthy of being transcribed. 

“ Here you have, as some Imagine, the 
end of this tragedy, but I am persuaded 
that it is not the end, but the beginning 
of it. For I perceive that the minds of 
the Germans are greatly exasperated 
against the Romish See; and they do not 
seem to attach great importance to the 
Emperor’s edicts; for since their publica- 
tion Luther's books are sold with im- 
punity at every step and corner of the 
streets and market-places. . . . Thisevil 
might have been cured, with the greatest 
advantage to the Christian republic, had 
not the Pontiff refused a General Council, 
had ho preferred the public weal to his 
own private mterests. But whilst he 
obstinately stands upon his right, though 
possibly from a pious motive, or stopping 
his cars, he is anxious that Luther be 
condemned and burned at the stake, I 
see the whole Christian republic hurried 
to destruction, unless God Himself suc- 
cour us.” 

Like Gattinara, Valdés was in favour 
of a Council and of reform.in the Church, 
but he had, at this time, no sympathy 
with Luther. As one of his biographers 
pots it, he was not a Lutheran, but an 
Erasmian, i.c. a disciple of Erasmus. 

‘There were at this period two oppos- 
ing tendencies and parties in Spain, as 
indeed was the case in other countries of 
Europe. ‘There was a conservative 
party, wedded to the old order of things, 
to ecclesiasticism, and scholasticism—a 
party tolerant of abuses; and another, a 
iberal party, of which Peter Martyr 
and the brothers De Valdés were mem- 
bers, in favour of progress, of enlighten- 
ment, of increased liberty, of purification. 
The liberal party among the Spaniards 
came to follow the banner of Erasmus, 
who is to be regarded as the chief of 


the “ moderates ” in religion — steering 
a middle course between a bigoted 
adherence to the Papacy, and an ac- 
ceptance of the tenets of the German 
Reformer. 

Erasmus rendered immense service to 
the cause of Scriptural religion by his 
contributions to Biblical learning and 
interpretation, and dealt many a hard 
blow at the Papal system by his exposure 
of the ignorance and corruption of the 
monks. In common with other “ human- 
ists,” or advocates of sound learning, he 
prepared the way for Protestantism, but 
beyond all others of the scholarly order 
he directly promoted the principles of 
the Reformation. This, however, he did 
with timidity; it was a leading prin- 
ciple with him that a schism in the 
Church should be avoided. And he had 
no sympathy with religious enthusiasm; 
whence Luther, Farel, and other leaders 
of the Reformation, were distasteful to 
him. It is well known that he attacked 
Luther's doctrine of the bondage of 
man’s will, 

Now, whilst on the one hand the 
monks in Spain strove to excite public 
feeling against Erasmus, and to indue 
the Inquisitor-General to prohibit the 
circulation of his writings, the en- 
lightened and liberal party rallied round 
him, read his books, and sympathisel 
alike with his denunciations of Papal 
abuse, and his satires upon the monks, 
and with his dislike of Luther, ani 
his dread of schism. Alfonso de Valles 
used all his influence with those in high 
places in Erasmus’ favour, and had a 
share in securing for the great scholar 
the countenance of the archbishops vl 
Toledo and of Seville. The correspon- 
dence which was carried on between 
Erasmus and Valdés reveals a tme 
friendship, and witnesses to the Dutch- 
man’s gratitude to the Spaniard. A 
letter is extant, written by the Emperor 
Charles to Erasmus, expressing appre 
ciation of his services, and promising 
Imperial protection and support. 
letter is dated Burgos, 13th of December, 
1527, and is believed to be the composi- 
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tion of the Emperor’s secretary, Alfonso 
de Valdés. 

It is a very singular fact that for a 
long series of years—from 1520 to 1551 
— there appeared successive transla- 
tions of the works of Erasmus, pub- 
lished in Spain and in the Spanish 
language, under the very highest sanction 
and authority. The Encheiridion and 
the Colloguies were included; and the 
fact is evidence of a wider spread of 
liberal ideas in the Peninsula than has 
usually been deemed compatible with 
subsequent facts. Indeed, the reader 
should bear in mind that the Spaniards 
—who afterwards became the most 
bigoted nation in Europe—were, pre- 
viously to the epoch of the Reformation, 
conspicuous above‘all other people for 
their defiance of the arbitrary authority 
of the Popes. 


IV. 


THE BROTHERS DE VALDES WRITE DIALOGUES 
EMBODYING THEIR VIEWS ON AFFAIRS IN 
CHURCH AND STATE, 


In the year 1522 it would seem that 
Alfonso de Valdés returned with the 
Emperor, his master, from Germany to 
Spain. Probably for several years the 
brothers were much in each other’s 
society ; and their intercourse could not 
but be stimulating to the minds of both, 
and encouraging with reference to their 
projects and hopes of Church reform. 
And what events were transpiring to 
form the theme of conversation and dis- 
cussion! The battle of Pavia, in 1525, 
mined the power of the French king, 
who became a prisoner at Madrid. And 
in 1527 the forces of Charles V., under 
the Constable Bourbon, assaulted and 
sacked the city of Rome. This event, 
though the natural outcome of the 
political action of Pope Clement VII., 
who made war upon the Emperor, and 
suffered the consequences, was neverthe- 
l-s8§ an event which could not but ex- 
cite the deepest feeling throughout the 
whole of Europe. On the one hand, the 
atherents of the Papacy represented the 
mack of Rome as a sign of the progress 


of irreligion, and as an act of impious 
rebellion against God, whose vicar the 
Pope professed to be; whilst, on the 
other hand, the Reformers and all lovers 
of liberty rejoiced at a blow delivered 
with such effect against the temporal 
ambition and power of the Roman See. 
Alfonso de Valdés was at Valladolid 
when the news arrived of the victory of 
his master’s troops; and he resolved 
to vindicate in writing the action of 


the Emperor—with whose counsels and 


political position he was beyond other 
men perfectly familiar. In fact, he had 
been concerned in all the great events of 
the period, and his name is subscribed to 
Imperial letters of the years 1526 and 
1527, addressed to Pope Clement VII. 
and to the College of Cardinals, in 
which urgent demands had been made 
for the summoning of a General] Council. 

It is a very noteworthy fact that the 
Providence of God should have placed 
# man of the character of Alfonso de 
Valdés in so exalted and influential 
a position, in closest relations with the 
most powerful potentate of the time. 
In many ways he must have aided the 
progress of Divine truth, and furthered 
the cause of enlightenment and true 
religion. 

The two brothers, men of character 
and principles so identical, doubtless 
conferred with each other regarding the 
stirring events which had been and 
still were taking place. As a result of 
their conferences, there appeared at this 
time two compositions in the form of 
Dialogues, which were circulated in 
manuscript among the intellectual and 
liberal men who abounded at the Court. 
of Spain. One was entitled Dialogue of 
Mercury and ‘Charon, and contains dis- 
cussions upon the general politics of the 
period; the other, Dialogue treating of 
the Events that happened at Rome in the 
year 1527. 

That the two Dialogues were the 
work of one or other, or of both, of 
the two brothers, does not admit of 
any question. But opinions vary, even 
amongst Valdesian students, with regard 
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to the part taken severally by the 
brothers, in the authorship. Some 
writers think that both Dialogues were 
joint compositions, Alfonso contributing 
the political and Juan the religivus 
elements. Others are of opinion that 
one was the production of one brother 
and the second of the other. There 
seems no sufficient evidence to decide 
the controversy. 

Juán de Valdés at a later period wrote 
other works, both literary and religious ; 


but it is upon these Dialogues that the f 


literary reputation of Alfonso may be 
said chiefly to rest. As compositions, 
they are regarded as among the master- 
pieces of the Spanish language; their 
purity, elegance, and felicity of diction 
have elicited praise from all competent 
students. It is known that they were 
studied by the Spanish poet Garcilasso 
de la Vega, and afterwards by the great 
Cervantes, who were both indebted to 
them as models of language and style. 
Both Dialogues afford us insight into the 
personal character and religious princi- 
ples of the high-minded and accomplished 
authors. 
V. 


THEY EXPOSE THE CORRUPTIONS OF RO- 
MANISM AND TEACH THE SPIRITUALITY 
OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


The Dialogue between Mercury and 
Charon shows how far Alfonso was in 
advance of the religious views current 
in his time. He was not indeed a 
Lutheran, but still less was he a 
Romanist. The disembodied soul, who 
is depicted as conversing with Charon, 
gives in the following terms an account 
of its earthly life, and especially of its 
sincere endeavours to serve God. 

“I reasoned thus: Either the doc- 
trines of the New Testament are true, 
or they are not; if they are true, is it 
not gross folly for me to live as I am 
doing, in opposition to them? If they 
are false, why do I impose on myself the 
numerous ceremonies and regulations 
observed by Christians? Then God 
enlightened my mind, and knowing the 


doctrines of the New Testament to be 
true, I determined to lay aside supersti- 
tions and vices in all their forms, and 
to occupy myself in following out the 
former to the best of my poor ability, 
although friends and relatives placed 
immense obstacles in the way of my 
doing so. Some said that I was going 
mad, and others that I was about to 
turn monk, whilst I made sport for them 
all. But from love to Jesus Christ, I 
bore it all patiently.” 

In these words there can be no doubt 
one of these brothers was recording his 
own experience. And he is evidently 
expressing his own views when he 
represents the soul as condemning am- 
bition, pride, and self-indulgence, and 
as placing no confidence im monkery, 
in pilgrimages, in fastings, or in other 
merely external circumstances. Why 
should he go “to seek at Jerusalem 
what he had within himself?” He 
founded neither church nor monastery, 
for such works were usually suggested 
by ambition. Tle confessed tu a priest 
“once a year, in order to comply with 
the requirements of the Church.” His 
“jubilees and indulgences were resolu- 
tions to follow Jesus Christ's teachings.” 
His view of a Christian’s death-bed is 
very touching. The dying man is re- 
presented as putting aside all the 
childish questions and suggestions of the 
priest who visited him, and concentrating 
his attention upon eternal realities: 

“ They asked me whether 1 wished to 
die in the habit of St. Francis; I rephed. 
‘Brethren, you know how careful I have 
ever been to deceive no one ; why do you 
wish me now to seek to deceive Gul’ 
If I have lived like St. Francis, J au 
quite certain that Jesus Christ will 
receive me into Heaven, as He did St 
Francis; and if my life has been unlike 
his, what shall it profit me to let ths 
body be covered here with a garb like 
his?’ It was then late, and I asked 
them all to go to bed, save a friend 
whom they might leave there to read 
to me such passages of Scripture as Í 
might select, and cspecially the di>- 
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course which Jesus Christ addressed to 

His disciples at the Last Supper, every 

word of which excited and inflamed 

within me a burning desire to reach His 
presence who had uttered them. On the 
morrow they placed a lighted candle 
in my hand, and I, having the psalm 
rehearsed which Jesus Christ recited 
when on the cross, and whilst listening 
attentively to it, felt that my soul had 
begun to leave my body ; and exclaiming, 

‘Jesus Christ, receive my sinful soul!’ 

I escaped from the dungeon of the flesh. 

And I am now journeying to that place 

where Jesus Christ has promised His 

people that they shall enjoy His glory.” 
A passage like this shows how com- 
pletely the authors of the Dialogue were 
emancipated from the formal and cere- 
monial views of religion which Rome 
had for centuries diffused and sanctioned. 
It was, however, the Dialogue upon 
the sack of Rome which aroused against 
its authors the bitter hostility of the 
adherents and representatives of the 
Papal See. And no wonder; for it 
contains an indictment against the am- 
bition, the selfishness, the cruelty, the 
unprincipled politics of Rome, such as 
could not be repelled, and therefore 
could not be forgiven. Alfonso’s primary 
design was to vindicate the action of the 
Emperor, and to show that the Pope had 
brought upon himself the calamities of 
which he complained. In carrying out 
such a purpose the secretary could not 
but expose the utterly unchristian con- 
duct of the heads of the Church. Valdés 
derived his facts from unquestionable 
authority, especially, no doubt, from the 
Chancellor Gattinara, who had just 
arrived at Valladolid from Italy. This 
circumstance doubtless enhanced the 
interest with which the Dialogue was 
read when circulated in manuscript 
among the Spanish courtiers, and among 
the more liberal-minded among Spanish 
politicians and scholars. 

The Dialogue is between a young 
knight of the Emperor’s Court, named 
Lactantio, and his friend, the Archdeacon 
uf Viso, Just escaped from Rome in the 


disguise of a soldier. The ecclesiastic 
having admitted that the function of the 
Emperor is to administer justice, and 
that the Pope is bound not only to teach 
the doctrine but to follow the example of 
Christ, Lactantio urges that, as a matter 
of fact and history, the Pope has fomented . 
war and dissolved: peace, and has alto- 
gether gone out of his way by entangling 
himself in political matters; and that 
the Emperor was consequently justified 


in chastising him, as a temporalsovereign, 


for his injustice, cruelty, and perfidy. 

The-errors, faults, and abuses of the 
Roman Church could not be more vigo- 
rously exposed than in this remarkable 
Dialogue, which (be it remembered) is- 
not the work of a Lutheran, but of a 
Spanish courtier, albeit a devout and - 
enlightened Christian. Here, for in- 
stance, is a picture of Rome itself. The . 
Archdeacon admits: 

“God knows what my heart felt to see 
that city, which in all reason should 
have been a virtuous model to the whole 
world, so full of vices, dishonest dealing, — 
frauds, and flagrant knavery; to see . 
that unblushing sale of offices, benefices, . 
bulls, indulgences, and dispensations, 
that it seemed to be a mockery of the 
Christian faith; and that the ministers 
of the Church had no care, save that of 
inventing modes to extort money. The 
Pope had certain figures of the Apostles, 
which had been cast in gold; these he 
pawned, and then made an imposition to 
be paid by the issue of bulls for the 
redemption of the Apostles I” 

What could be more effective than this 
passage on the avarice of the clergy ? 

“From the majority of Christ’s min- 
isters we can obtain nothing without 
money. At baptism, money! at con- 
firmation, money! at marriage, money! 
for holy orders, money! at confession, 
money! at theSacrament,money! They 
will not give extreme unction, unless 
for money; they will not toll the bells, 
except for money; they will not bury 
you within the church, except for money; 
you shall not hear mass during interdict, 
except for money! So that Paradise 
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appears to be closed to those who have 
no money !” | 

Were the relics of which Romanists 
then boasted—-and of which, indeed, 
many of them boast even at the present 
day—ever more justly ridiculed than in 
this Dialogue? 

“I have seen the head of St. John 
the Baptist at Rome and at Amiens. 
As to the Apostles, we shall find more 
than twenty-four of them in different 
parts of the world. . . . If all the pieces 
of the cross which they pretend to show 
you were collected together, they would 
make a cart-load. The teeth which our 
Lord shed when a child exceed five 
hundred.” 

He mentions many absurdities ex- 
hibited ; e.g., a bit of the brook Kedron, 
a part of the Angel Gabricl’s wing, the 
shadow of St. James's staff, the feathers 
of the Holy Spirit, etc. 

The author of this Dialogue gives his 
own view of the purpose for which men 
like Erasmus and Luther were raised up 
by the providence of God. He maintains 
that, since the Roman pontiffs and their 
satellites would not learn from the pro- 
phets, the evangelists, or the Fathers of 
the Church, God sent “that excellent 
man, Erasmus of Rotterdam,” to expose 
the prevalent vices and frauds. 

“ As this did not improve them at all, 
but on the contrary their vices and evil 
habits waxed worse daily, God deigned 
to employ another mode for their con- 
version, and permitted that monk, Martin 
Luther, to rise up, who not only lost alk 
shame with reference to them by pub- 
lishing their vices in the most unsparing 
manner, but drew away many nations 
from obedience to their prelates, so that 
if you would not be converted from a 
sense of shame, you might at least by 
the fear lest you should iose the revenues 
which you derived from Germany.” — 

But the author is not satisfied to 
denounce and expose abuses; he would 
build up the edifice of spiritual religion : 
“ The surest way,” he says, “ of arriving 
at salvation, is that which Jesus Christ 
has proposed—to love God above all 


things, and to place a'l one’s trust in 
Christ.” 
VI. 


ALFONSO’S TRAVELS WITH THE EMPEROR. 


It is not surprising that the emissaries 
of Rome were alarmed at the impression 
which this Dialogue made among the 
Spanish nobility and Court officials. 
Castiglione, the Papal Nuncio to the 
Court of Spain, procured a copy of the 
work—it would appear, through tbe 
treachery of a fellow-official and former 
friend of Valdés. ‘The Nuncio denounced 
the Dialogue to the Emperor, and sought 
to put the terrible machinery of the 
Inquisition in motion against its author. 
The grievance was that Valdés had 
spoken evil of the Pope, and had qritten 
in a way fitted to bring the Roman Se 
into contempt. Letters are extant from 
which we learn that Veldés, on his part, 
justified his treatment of the subject. 
whilst Castiglione reviled his corres- 
pondent in the most violent and threat- 
ening language. It is very creditable 
to the justice and patriotism of those 
in the highest ecclesiastical position in 
Spain, that. they exonerated the accused 
from the charge of Lutheranism, and 
refused to proceed against him, Charles 
himself still continued to treat bis 
secretary with confidence. The death 
of Castiglione, early in 1529, relieved 
Valdés of further concern or alarm, at 
all events for a time. 

In the summer of 1529 the Emperr 
Charles left Spain for Italy, and tek 
with him, in his suite, his secretary, 
Alfonso de Valdés, who now quitted his 
native land—never to return. The prè- 
gress of the Emperor through Italy 1s 
matter of history, with which we ar 
not here specially concerned ; the route 
was by Genoa to Piacenza, and thence 
by Parma to Bologna, where the meeting 
took place between Charles and Poye 
Clement, who were now reconciled. At 
Piacenza there came from Germany thre 
deputies from the Protestant cities, to 
present to the Emperor the protest of the 


| Diet of Spires, and again to request the 
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calling of a General Council to consider 
and settle matters of religion. Gattinara 
and Valdés introduced the deputation, 
but Charles received the demands un- 
favourably, and even imprisoned the 
delegates. About this time Valdés’ friend 
Gattinara received a cardinal’s hat; the 
elevation of his chief was an additional 
pledge of the secretary’s security. 

Valdés was witness to the public 
meeting of Pope and Emperor at Bologna, 
where the sovereign knelt before the 
Pontiff, and received from his hands the 
iron crown of Lombardy. Here, too, 
Valdés received letters from his friend 
Erasmus. At this time politics and reli- 
gion were strangely intermixed. Charles 
seems to have been growingly inclined 
to support the Pope, in opposition to 
the Protestant States of Germany ; the 
Pope urged him to make an end of 
the Reformation by force of arms, and 
this he would perhaps have done had 
not the progress of the Turks inspired 
him to view with alarm the prospect of 
any dissension within the Empire. The 
Emperor summoned a Diét of the States 
to meet at Augsburg in the spring of 
1530, to consider the progress of the 
Turks, and to settle religious difficulties. 

It was on the road northwards, when 
the Emperor and his suite were at Inn- 
spruck, that Valdés sustained the heaviest 
loss that could befall him, in the death 
of the Grand Chancellor, Gattinara, his 
enlightened and Jiberal-minded friend 
and patron. About the same time died 
his father, Don Fernando. A letter is 
extant, written by Erasmus, to console 
his friend Alfonso upon these severe 
bereavements. 


VII. 
ALFONSO'S INTERVIEW WITH MELANCHTHON. 


The Imperial party arrived at Augs- 
burg in June, iad it was at this place 
and time that there occurred one of the 
most interesting episodes in tho official 
life of Valdés. Charles was in a very 
dificult position. On the one hand, he 
wished to remain in league with the 
rope, and to prevent schism in the 


Church. On the other hand, his eyes 
were open to the corruptions of the 
Papal system, and a General Council 
seemed to him a reasonable remedy, 
whilst he was naturally most averse to 
any course which should alienate from 
him the Protestant princes of Germany, 
and should deprive him of their military 
aid. It was arranged that Valdés, pro- 
bably as a scholar and known advocate of 
reform, should meet with Melanchthon, 
the most amiable and conciliatory of the 
Protestants, and that the two men should 
consult with a view of finding some 
modus vivendi, if nothing better. Valdés 
explained to Melanchthon how grossly 
the Lutherans were misrepresented among 
the Spaniards, who believed the followers 
of Luther to have rejected the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Deity of Christ, 
and who thought it more meritorious 
to slay a Lutheran than even a Turk! 
Philip, on the other hand, showed Al- 
fonso how firmly the Lutherans held 
all the great doctrines of Christianity. 
Valdés reported tho substance of the 
conversation to his Imperial master, who 
admitted that there seemed to be nothing 
in the tenets of the Lutherans which 
was contrary to the standards of the 
Roman Church, and who directed his 
secretary to procure from Melanchthon, 
as the representative of the Protestant 
party, a statement in brief of the religious 
doctrines held by the Lutherans. Such 
was the origin of the famous “ Confession 
of Augsburg.” 

Altonso de Valdés thus performed the 
part of a mediator between the Papal 
legate on the one hand, and the ke- 
forming theologian on the other. The 
differences were reduced within a nar- 
row compass. ‘lhe controversy was 
limited to the Sacrament in both kinds, 
the marriage of the clergy, and the aboli- 
tion of private masses ; if Rome would 
give way upon these points, the moderate 
Lutherans were willing to return to her 
communion. It seems that there was a 
disposition to yield upon the first and 
second of these points, but not upon the 
third. Valdés, as a man of the world, 
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saw that these were differences too deep 
to admit of a compromise. However, it 
was through his agency that the way was 
prepared tor the “ public reading of the 
Protestant Confession in the presence of 
the Emperor and of the powers of the 
realm.” And thus an impression was 
produced which bore fruit at the Diet 
of Ratisbon, in the improved position of 
the heformed party. 


VIII. 
ALFONSO’S DEATH. 


In 1531 we find Alfonso de Valdés 
at Brussels, whether engaged upon any 
public service, there are no means of 
knowing. But a letter from the Papal 
Nuncio Alexander to the secretary of the 
Pope is held to refer to him ; it speaks of a 
noble and scholarly courtier who, whilst 
in the habit of speaking against the 
Lutherans, really aided and abetted 
them, and who was wont to extol to the 
clouds the merits of Erasmus. 

Valdés was well aware of the hostility 
entertained towards him by the rank 
and file of the Papal party; he knew 
that, if he returned to Spain, such was 
the hatred of the monks towards him, 
especially as author of the Dialogues, 
that not even the Emperor himself 
could preserve him from a violent 
death. 

At the end of the year, Alfonso left 
Brussels, and joined the Emperor's Court 
at Vienna. Here, in the autumn of 
1532, whilst in the prime of life, he was 
cut off by death. The circumstances of 
his decease are related in a letter from 
Thomas Cranmer to Henry VIII. This 
letter tells of “a great infection of the 
plague, whereof many of the Emperor's 
household dicd, and among others 
Waldesius, a Spaniard, the Emperor's 
chief secretary, who enjoyed his singular 
favour. He was well learned in the 
Latin tongue, and partly in the Greek ; 
and whensoever the Emperor would have 
anything well and exactly done in the 
Latin tongue, it was cver put to 


Waldesius.” 


IX, 


JUAN DE VALDES LEAVES SPAIN FOR NAPLES, 
AND BECOMES CHAMBERLAIN TO THE POPE. 


The more interesting and better 
known part of Juan de Valdéy’ life com- 
prises the years from 1530 to his death 
in 1541, and especially the last eight of 
these eleven years, those which followed 
the death of his brother Alfonso in 1532. 
In turning from Alfonso to Juan, the 
student of these biographies is conscious 
of a very marked transition. Both 
brothers were courtiers, scholars, and 
Christians. Yet there is a decided 
difference between them. From circum- 
stances, and probably from choice, 
Alfonso led a life actively devoted to 
public business, to political affairs. 
Juan, on the other hand, was more dis- 
tinctively the interpreter of Scripture, 
the mystic theologian, the pastor of 
inquiring and noble souls. 

lt is known that, like his brother, 
Juán attached himself to the Court of 
the Emperor Charles, and mixed with 
the highest society of the age. This 
was between the years 1522 and 1529. 
He has himself told us that in his 
early manhood he was addicted to the 
reading of romances and novels, and 
tales of chivalry, which at that period 
were so popular in Spain. But the 
influence of the society of his brother 
Alfonso, and the influence of the writings 
of Erasmus, seem to have been the 
means used for awakening this young 
Spanish gentleman to a higher and 
nobler life. He was addressed by Eras- . 
mus in 1528 as “ highly-honoured young 
man,” and the Dutchman congratulates 
him upon being “devoted to the study of 
the liberal arts, with a view to the en- 
richment with all kinds of ornaments, 
of a spirit born for virtue.” His own 
writings bear abundant evidence, not 
only of great natural gifts of intellect, 
but of that culture of taste and polish 
of style which only thorough and pro- 
longed study can impart. 

After the publication—if it may be 50 
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called —of the two “ Dialogues,” it was 
growingly evident that Spain was no 
longer a safe residence for the brothers 
De Valdés. A letter of Erasmus gives 
us to understand that opponents of the 
Truth were numerous and powerful in 
the Peninsula—“nests of vicious hor- 
nets,” he calls them. Notwithstanding 
the powerful patronage by which these 
brothers were supported, the position of 
men who had in so outspoken and un- 
sparing a way exposed and denounced 
the corruptions of the Church, was 
precarious and even perilous. ‘The 
inquisition, the unsleeping and ruth- 
less foe of all Reform, was ready, 
upon the first opportunity, to crush 
thuse who so fearlessly asserted the 
spirituality of religion, and so vigorous- 
ly, by the weapons of truth and sar- 
casm, attacked the hypocrisy of the 
ecclesiastics. 

Juan de Valdés repaired to Naples, 
in which kingdom the Inquisition had 
not yet been established. In 1531 he 
left Naples, and went to Rome. There 
is some obscurity about this period in 
Juan’s life. It is certain that at Rome 
he enjoyed the friendship of Sepulveda, 
the historian, who in writing to Alfonso, 
expressed his attachment to the brother, 
and made allusion to the remarkable 
resemblance between the two. And it 
is also certain, from an extant letter in 
Juan’s own handwriting, to Dantiscus, 
bishop of Culm, that, at the beginning 
of 1533, he—Jiin—was at Bologna, 
and in attendance upon the Pope, 
Clement VII. In this letter he refers 
to his deceased brother, and begs that 
the friendship which his correspondent 
had shown to his brother might be en- 
joyed by himself. And it seems highly 
probable that, at this time, Juán de 
Valdés was Camarero (Chamberlain) to 
the Pope. At the beginning of 1533, 
when he held this office, the Pope and 
the Emperor were at Bologna; and it 
was then that the Pope consented to the 
convocation of a General Council. We 
thus observe Juán occupying at this 
period a most eminent aud confidential 


position, and one which must have 
afforded him great opportunities for ac- 
quaintance with public affairs, both 
Imperial and Papal. The Pope may 
have nominated the author of the “ Dia- 
logue ” to this post with a view to con- 
ciliate his former enemy, Charles V. 
But as we can hardly believe it to have 
been a congenial office, it can occasion 
us no surprise to find that later in the 
same year he quitted Rome, and returned 
to Naples. It is a singular episode in 
his life, but one which must have been 
the occasion of enlarging his experience, 
und doubtless of strengthening his con- 
victions regarding Reform. 


X. 


JUAN AT NAPLES, THE CENTRE OF A 
SPIRITUAL SOCIETY. 


At Naples Juán de Valdés resided 
during the eight years which preceded 
his death. Here it was that the great 
work of his life was accomplished. He 
had at this time become possessed with 
the conviction that all external obser- 
vances and organisations are of very 
inferior importance, and that what is 
chiefly to be sought is the indwelling 
within the individual soul of the Word 
and the Spirit of God. To the enter- 
prise of spreading the pure Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, this high-minded and holy 
man henceforth devoted all his abilities 
and all his energies. The two methods 
by which he sought to promote the 
truth were: personal intercourse with 
intelligent, pure, and open natures; and 
the exposition and enforcement of the 
lessons of Holy Scripture. His suc- 
cess in his evangelistic efforts remains 
now to be related. 

It must not, however, be imagined 
that Valdés despised human learning. 
When in Rome he had studied with 
eager interest both general literature 
and natural science, though in what 
directions this latter pursuit interested 
and led hin, we do not know. He had 
also made a collection of Spanish pro- 
verbs, which unfortunately has been 
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lost. But Valdés was as diligent and 
accurate a student, as he was an elegant 
writer, of his native tongue. A party 
of Italians and Spaniards were, upon 
Valdés’ return to Naples, accustomed to 
meet together for intellectual conversa- 
tion. Appreciating his singular and 
felicitous acquaintance with the Spanish 
language, his friends induced Juan to 
discourse to them on successive days 
upon this congenial theme. A reporter 
was concealed in the apartment, who 
took notes of the conversation which 
was carried on among the friends, and 
in which Valdés spoke as the anthorita- 
tive instructor. At the request of his 
friends, Valdés consented to correct and 
revise the notes. This was the origin 
of the Diálogo de la Lengua, which is 
characterised by Wiffen as “a produc- 
tion of great beauty, in which wit and 
learning are charmingly blended with 
graceful turns of individual character, 
and which will be read with pleasure by 
every student of the Spanish language, 
for its intelligence and discriminating 
good sense.” As a standard of the 
Castilian tongue, giving upon the best 
authority, judgments upon orthography, 
style, idioms, etc., this Dialogue ranked 
very high, and many of the great 
writers of Spain have been indebted to 
it for their accuracy and elegance. For 
two hundred years it lay hidden in 
manuscript, but in the last century was 
recovered and given by means of tho 
press to the world of letters. 

In the year 1536, Valdés accompanied 
Charles V., who had visited Naples, to 
the city of the Popes. How long he 
remained there is not known, but we 
get a glimpse of his personal appearance, 
and of the impression he produced upon 
his contemporaries, in a brief description 
relating to this period of history. A 
chronicler records: “There came with 
Charles V. to Rome one Don Juin de 
Valdés, a Spanish nobleman. . . He was, 
as the Cardinal of Monreale, who re- 
membered him, told me, of a fair coun- 
tenance, very sweet manners, and soft 
and attractive speech; he professed a 


knowledge of languages, and of the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

Upon his return from Rome to Naples, 
Juán de Valdés settled down to the 
mode of life which characterised him 
to the end. 

He resided in the vice-regal palace, a 
house with charming gardens by the 
borders of the most beautiful bay in 
Europe. Here he received the many 
friends who were drawn around him by 
the attractions alike of his society and 
of his religious teaching. It was in this 
singular manner that a Spaniard became 
the chief promoter of the Reformation 
of religion in Italy. Valdés’ life was in 
outward circumstances the life of a retired 
scholar, yet few men have exercised a more 
powerful, though subtle and gentle, in- 
fluence for good. This was owing to the 
fact, that his social position and his 
scholarship, added to the fascinations of 
his society and the depth of his insight 
into truth, drew around him men and 
women of no ordinary type, but of the 
first rank in ability, learning, and cha- 
racter. 

XI. 
THE FRIENDS AND SCHOLARS OF JUAN DE 
| VALDES, 


It may be well to glance at some of 
the more prominent among those who 
formed this interesting circle. Among 
the ecclesiastics who looked to Valdés as 
leader and teacher in Divine truth, was 
Peter Martyr, Vermiglio, a well born and 
highly educated gentleman, a student of 
the Scriptures in the original languages, 
a powerful preacher, and abbot of a 
monastery in Naples. He was a warm 
friend of Valdés, and was accustomed to 
attend the religious meetings held at 
his house. Peter Martyr is well known 
to readers of the history of the Refor- 
mation in England; when compelled to 
tlee from Italy, he, by the invitation of 
Cranmer, took refuge in our country, 
where he exercised a powerful influence 
for good. 


' It is to be regretted that no portrait of either 
of the brothers De Valdés is known to exist. 
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Bernardino Ochino was at this time 
the most powerful preacher in all Italy. 
Charles V., who heard him preach when at 
Naples, declared that his eloquence was 
such as might move the very stones to 
tears. It is known that Ochino derived 
both his doctrines and the inspiration 
of his fervent ministry from Valdés. 
He, like Peter Martyr, when exiled from 
Italy, found a refuge and a sphere of 
work in an English university. 

To these names may be added others. 
Marc Anthony Flaminio, the poet; Jacopo 
Bonfadio, the poet and historian; Giulio 
da Milano, a professor of theology; 
(raleota, an accomplished Neapolitan 
gentleman; Cusano, a distinguished 
Greek scholar; Mollio, a learned lecturer, 
and many besides, were accustomed to 
assemble with what has been called “the 
Church of Naples” in Valdés’ apartments, 
there to enjoy Christian communion, 
and to reap the ripe fruits of the master’s 
scholarship and thought. 

One of the most interesting personages 
in this evangelical fellowship was Pietro 
Carnesecchi, the protonotary of Pope 
Clement VII. By birth a Florentine 
patrician, by education a scholar, this 
distinguished man was in the confidence 
of the Pope, and was deemed the real 
administrator of the Church. During 
his residence at Naples, he became in- 
timate with Valdés, and received from 
him the impulse to a more spiritual 
apprehension of Christianity. Accused 
of heresy, he powerfully and successfully 
defended himself from the charge, and 
lived for many years at Naples, a wit- 
ness to Christ. But in the year 1567 
he was brought before the Inquisition, 
found guilty of holding the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith, and was beheaded, 
after which his body was burned. 

Among Valdés’ disciples were also 
some ladies of high birth and spotless 
character, who became profoundly at- 
tached to the truths of the Gospel—to 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith in 
Christ, and that of the gracious operations 
of the Holy Spirit of God in the soul. 
Among Spanish ladies in this circle were 


Isabella Manrique da Bresegna, sister 
of a cardinal, and Constanza d’ Avalos, 
duchess of Amalfi. Of Italian ladies, 
those best known were Vittoria Colonna, 
and especially Giulia de Gonzaga, the 
latter renowned for her beauty, accom- 
plishments, and virtues. Her loveliness 
and excellencies were the theme of the 
verses of Ariosto, and of other dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. Her cele- 
brated beauty occasioned the almost 
incredible attempt of the corsair Bar- 
barossa, who in 1534 made a descent 
upon the coast by Fondi, and attacked 
her castle, with the intention of captur- 
ing the lady, and carrying her off as a 
present for the Sultan! From this fate 
Giulia very narrowly escaped. She left 
Fondi, and took up her abode at Naples, 
where she maintained a suitable establish- 
ment, whilst residing, by permission of 
the Pope, in a Franciscan convent. With 
this lady Juan de Valdés was on terms 
of cordial friendship, and for her special 
benefit some of his religious treatises 
were composed. <A beautiful portrait of 
her is prefixed to Mr. Betts’s translation 
of the CX Considerations. 


XII. 
THE WRITINGS OF JUAN DE VALDÉS. 


Of Valdés’ writings some have only 
lately been discovered in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, and elsewhere, chiefly 
hy the diligence of the learned Dr. 
Boehmer. ‘They have been found in 
places in which they had the chance of 
escaping the diligent search and relent- 
less hostility of the Inquisition. Some 
of them are not extant in the language 
in which they were originally written. 

Some account must here be given of 
the writings of Juán de Valdés upon 
religious and especially Scriptural sub- 
jects. The Christian Alphabet (Alfabeto 
Cristiano) was originally written for the 
benefit of Giulia Gonzaga. This lady 
had been passing through much harassing 
trouble, arising from differences with 
relatives regarding property. When in 
mental distress she on one occasion 
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heard the great preacher, Ochino, whose 
discourse produced a profound impres- 
sion upon her mind. Upon leaving the 
church in company with Valdés, she 
spoke frankly to him of her spiritual 
conflicts, and he at some length con- 
versed with her, and opened up before 
her the way of peace by perfect faith in 
Christ, and consecration of heart and life 
te Him. At her request, Valdés ex- 
panded this conversation, and produced 
a treatise in the form of a Dialogue, 
treating of the elements of practical 
Christianity. The redemption of Christ 
is represented as the foundation of the 
believer’s peace and hope; and the love 
of Christ is exhibited as the motive 
to consecration, obedience, and holiness. 
This treatise was lost for centuries, and 
has only recently been recovered and 
presented to the world. It fulfilled its 
first purpose in leading the duchess, for 
whom it was written, into the path of 
true peace. She withdrew her mind 
from worldly affairs, fixed it upon the 
Saviour, and devoted her hfe to the 
study of His Word, and to the relief, 
instruction, and service of those for 
whom He died. 

It was for the benefit of the same lady 
that Valdés wrote his Commentaries 
upon several books of Scripture. It 
seems probable that all these expositions 
were offered to the company of friends 
who assembled at Valdés’ house on the 
Lord’s day. They originated, not in an 
ordinary love of study, but in a minis- 
terial solicitude for the enlightenment 
and guidance of human souls. 

Valdés was a Hebrew scholar, and 
translated the Psalms into Spanish, 
accompanying his translation with ex- 
pository notes, and prefixing a dedica- 
tion, in which he most plainly sets 
forth that justification is the source, 
and not the result, of an obedient and 
holy life. He also prepared Commen- 
taries upon the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew, and upon St. Paul’s Epistles 
to the Romans and to the Corinthians. 
These Commentaries are of avery 
Bpiritual—of what is called an experi- 


mental character; and may still be read 
with profit by the devout Christian, and 
by the sincere seeker after Divine Truth. 
There is a seriousness and earnestness 
of tone which is felt by a sympathetic 
reader as peculiarly impressive. 

The Benefit of Christ (Beneficio di 
Christo crocifisso verso i christiani) was 
printed at Venice, which at this time 
was the emporium for Protestant litera- 
iure, and is said to have been circulated 
in tens of thousands of copies. The 
authorship of this popular treatise, in 
which the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith is set forth with great explicitness, 
has been attributed to Valdés, bnt it is 
now known to have been the produc- 
tion of a Benedictine monk named Don 
Benedetto da Mantua. 

Valdés himself gives us a clear insight 
into the practical purpose which he had 
before him in translating and wnting 
Commentaries upon the books of Holy 
Scripture; it is to be found in the 
Preface prefixed to his Spanish version 
and exposition of St. Paul’s Epistles 
Here is the first sentence of his dedi- 
catory letter, addressed to Giulia Gon- 
zaga :— 

‘Being persuaded, most illustrious 
lady, that by the constant perusal of tke 
Psalms of David, which I (having trans- 
lated them from Hebrew into Spanish: 
sent you last year, you will have moulded 
within you a mind as pious and as 
confiding in God, and as submissive te 
God in all things, as was that of David: 
and desirous that you, advancing still 
further, should mould within you a 
mind, as perfect, as stable, and as con- 
stant in things pertaining to the Gospel 
of Christ as was that of St. Paul, I now 
send you these Epistles of St. Paul. 
translated from the Greek into Spanish. 
by the continual reading of which I am 
certain that you will greatly progress m 
spiritual edification.” 

The work by which Valdés is best 
known, and which is perhaps the truest 
and fullest expression of his mind and 
heart, is the CX Considerations. There 
is no formal unity in this work, but 
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there is the higher unity which arises 
from the presence throughout of the 
great ideas of the spirituality of reli- 
gion, the debt of the Christian to Divine 
grace, the joy of fellowship with, and 
consecration to, the Saviour God. The 
Meditations—for such they are—consti- 
tute a series which may probably have 
engaged the minds of the Neapolitan 
Brotherhood on successive Lord’s days 
for a lengthened period. The book is 
one which should used as a work of 
devotion, and a stimulus to faith and 
charity. 

More than a century after Valdés’ 
death, Morhof wrote thus of Valdés and 
the “ Considerations ” : 

“Those Considerations of his are full 
of piety, and evidently written with the 
taste of a purer theology than the com- 
mon, £0 that there is no pontifical leaven 
to be found in them. And it is alto- 
gether wonderful that even in that age 
there were men concealed under Papal 
darkness, who profoundly fathomed the 
depths of religious mysteries.” 

The evangelical tone and spiritual 
discernment of Juán de Valdes may be 
judged from the following brief extracts 
from several of his published works. 

“ If you wish to banish all fear from 
your soul, love Christ; for no fear can 
dwell in the soul which sets its view 
with a lively and efficacious apprehen- 
sion on Christ crucified, considering with 
entire faith that Christ made atonement 

and payment for it.” 

Christ, by His suffering, “established 
a new covenant between God and man- 
kind, annulling and making void the 
old. And the new covenant is, that we, 
mankind, should believe ourselves to be 
justified by the blood of Jesus Christ, 
and that Christ justifies us, forgiving 
our sins.” 

“ The law teaches us what we have to 
do; the gospel gives us spirit by which 
we are enabled to fulfil it. The law 
makes the wound, the gospel heals it ; 
the law slays, the gospel gives life.” 

“It rightly follows that there is no 
condemnation.to them who are in Christ 


Jesus, who are His living members. And 
seeking to give a token whereby it may 
be known who the men are who are in 
Christ Jesus, He says that they are those 
who live in this present life, not carrying 
out the affections and lusts of the flesh, 
but the movements and inspirations of 
the Holy Spirit. So that ‘to be in Christ 
Jesus,’ is the same as to be true and living 
members of Christ, and that it is the 
profession of those, who are the members 
of Christ, to follow the Spirit and not 
the flesh: ‘walk,’ is the same as life and 
converse.” 

“ As to the manner in which St. Paul 
understands that the Spirit of God wit- 
nesses with our spirit, or to our spirit, 
that we are children of God, since it is 
an inward thing, I do not think that it 
can be made intelligible, save to those 
who feel it—feeling inward peace with 
God, freedom from the law, union with 
God which is through love, and finally 
all those inward loving motions and 
affections most like to those which a 
loving and obedient son has to his 


futher.” 
XIII. 


THE DEATH AND CHARACTER OF JUÁN DE 
VALDÉS. 


The date of Juan de Valdés’ death 
is fixed by an expression in a letter of 
Carnesecchi, who says that his friend 
and master died a few months after his 
(Carnesecchi’s) departure from Naples 
for Rome, which took place in May 1541. 
It was accordingly in the autumn of that 
year that Valdés quitted his little fellow- 
ship of intelligent and pure-minded 
Christians at Naples, for the society of 
the Church triumphant above. His end 
was tranquil and happy. He was visited 
in his last moments by the Archbishop 
of Otranto, who was one of his friends 
and scholars. 

His loss was severely felt and sincerely 
mourned. One of his disciples wrote to 
another—but a few days after the bereave- 
ment: “ This is a great loss for us and 
for the world, for Valdés was one of the 
rarest men in Europe, as is proved by 
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his writings upon the Psalms and St. 
Paul’s Epistles. He was doubtless a 
man accomplished in acts, in words, and 
in all his feelings.” Such was the wit- 
ness of Bonfadio. And it is recorded 
that when at Venice, in 1543, the Arch- 
bishop of Otranto, then a member of the 
Council of Trent, saw Carnesecchi for 
the first time after Valdés’ death, they 
passed an evening together, vying one 
with another in reciting the praises of 
their beloved and sainted master. 

The following testimony is borne to our 
author by his eminent countryman, Juan 
Perez de Pineda, a diplomatist, Church- 
man, and scholar of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Introducing the Commentary by 
Vaidés upon the Epistle to the Romans, 
Perez says: 

“ Tho author who composed this book 
was a Cavalier, both noble and wealthy. 
But he piously and wisely considered 
that true nobility consisted, not in hold- 
ing himself to be of bluer blood than 
others, but in being an imitator of Christ, 
and in obeying the laws of Christian 
chivalry. . . . He devoted himself to the 
study of sacred letters. .. . He did not 
thereby aim to rank amongst those sages 
whom the world esteems, but to be a 
Christian, classed among those whom 
God approves.” 

One other testimony shall bo added : 
Celio Secondo Curione wrote in 1550, 
with reference to the CX Considerations: 
“ No writer has soared to such a height, 
nor demonstrated so powerfully, nor rea- 
soned so sweetly, nor with such majesty, 
nor with such authority, nor with such 
grace, as our Valdés.” 

Valdés was taken away from the evil 
to come. The few years of peace and 
liberty allowed to him at Naples had 
heen wisely and faithfully employed. 
Seeds of truth had been sown in many 
minds, and books had been written 
which Providence did not intend to 
perish. But after his death “ persecu- 


tion arose.” The disciples of Valdés 
were scattered ; some died the martyr’: 


death, and some settled in distant lands, 
_and diffused far and wide the seeds of 
spiritual truth. 


Giulia Gonzaga lived many years 
after in her retirement at Naples, hold- 
ing and practising tbe truths sho had 
received from the lips and the pen of 
Valdés, At last she was summoned to 
Rome to answer to a charge of heresy; 
but before proceedings could be taken 
against her, she died at her Neapolitan 
convent, in the year 1566. 

Whether the gatherings which Valdés 
had held at his villa for religious edifica- 
tion and fellowship were kept up after 
his death, there is no evidence to deter- 
mine. There is no doubt as to the 
spread of Valdés’ doctrines, especially 
among the educated classes of Naples. 
A Roman Catholic writer has estimatel 
that no fewer than 3000 persons, espe- 
cially those engaged in education, were 
by the Spaniard’s influence led to adopt 
the Reformed doctrines. 

Thus these noble brothers furnish us, 
not only with an example of the power 
of Divine grace and Divine truth over 
the heart and life of true Christians, 
but with a proof of the presence and 
operation of the Spirit of God in times 
and amidst circumstances which might 
justly be deemed unfavourable to spint- 
ual and vital religion. And their lives 
and writings shuw us that the love 
of truth and the service of Christ may 
be found in association with worldly 
greatness, and may shine all the mor 
brightly in contrast with prevalent 
error, corruption, and hypocrisy. They 
were rejected by Spain; but they were 
accepted by God. ‘The enemies of truth 
sought their life, and endeavoured to 
destroy their writings; but the seed of 
God proved itself then, as always, in- 
corruptible and imperishable. 
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I. 
HIS TIMES AND HIS WORK. 


THE carcer of GEorcE Burner, the prin- 
cipal founder of the ReLcIous Tract 
Society, notably illustrates those forms 
of Christian activity which signalized 
the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
The “Great Revival” under Wesley, 
Whitefield, and their coadjutors, had left 
behind it a glow and energy hitherto 
unknown in the churches; and among 
those who kept alive the sacred flame, 
jurder was one of the foremost. He 
was, in the best sense, a man of the 
time, quick to perceive and competent 
to meet the special needs of his genera- 
tion. He seems to have been always at 
work: unhasting, unresting; lucid in 
speech, if never brilliant; strong and de- 
cided in action, if not strikingly original ; 
rarely perhaps impassioned, but constant 
and intense in his earnestness; with a 
vigour of understanding and practical 
good sense that fitted him to take the 
lead in the enterprises of Christian charity 
devised, in those stirring years, by an 
awakening Church. Burder's Village 


Se mons, now little read, were in their. 


day models of the must effective evan- 
gelical preaching; his Tracts, also, have 
had their day; but in their popular and 
forceful exposition of Christian truth they 
pointed in the direction in which a multi- 
tude of writers have happily followed ; 
while no history of the SUNDAY ScHOOL 
system, or of the Missionary enterprise, 
would be complete which did not include 
the reverent and honourable mention of 
his name. 

The career of Mr. Burder thus formed 
a link between two generations. He 
entered on life beneath the influence 
of Whitefield and Wesley, of Fletcher 
and Romaine; he saw the dawn of the 
modern missionary era, and in turn in- 
fluenced the lives of such men as Baptist 


Noel and Dr. Leifchild, Dr. Fletcher, 
Dr. Bennett, the brothers Clayton, and 
Caleb Morris. The name of a man so 
honoured in his day, so fitted to be an 
example and inspiration to ourselves, 
may well be enshrined in grateful re- 
membrance. 
II. 


HIS EARLY LIFE. 


George Burder was born in London, 
June 5, 1752. His father, Henry Burder, 
a Puritan of the old school, was a deacon 
of the Independent church then and 
now assembling in Fetter Lane. Our 
first glimpse of the child is as a little 
mourner, not yet ten years old, shedding 
tears at his mother’s funeral in Bunhill 
Fields. Next we see him, a “grave 
and attentive” school-boy, plodding on 
his way to school in Hatton Garden; 
soon beginning to learn Latin, and liking 
it, although “little thinking,” as he 
afterwards said, “that he should ever 
become a minister.” In time he rises to 
be head of the school, and becomes, as 
the serious, old-fashioned lad was sure 
tu be, a favourite with tho master. His 
first exercises in public speaking were 
in Latin orations on the annual schol- 
day, “at the great room of Tunbridge 
Wells Gardens, near Islington,” where he 
“tovk pains to excel”: in the quaint œs- 
tume of the day, and with his formal 
ways, moving the wonder of worthy 
citizens, and filling his good fathers 
heart with secret delight. 

His character from the first was forme! 
under Christian influences. The mother 
whom he had lost, though always serivus 
and devout, had been brought to full de- 
cision under George Whitefield’s minis- 
try; and after her death, the father 
lost no opportunity of pointing his child 
to Jesus. On George’s tenth birthday, 
it is especially recorded, Mr. Bnrder 
talked to the.boy very earnestly, urging 
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him to seck the Lord. After the conver- 
ration the little lad went to his chamber, 
and for the first time poured out his soul 
in heartfelt prayer. “Surely,” he after- 
wards thought, “I was born of God at 
that time ”; while yet the consciousness 
of many imperfections made him unable 
to say how far the change was real. 
Extracts from a juvenile Diary preserved 
in his Autobiography, vividly show how, 
like other young people, he was by turns 
anxious and forgetful. On his sixteenth 
birthday, he writes: “ Alas! one year 
more is elapsed, but O how little im- 
proved! ... I would once more lie low 
in the dust, on the consideration of 
another year’s guilt ”—with much long- 
ing, also, for an “assurance of an interest 
in Jesus.” These, he expressively says, in 
transcribing the extracts, “are the last 
memoranda of the sort for several years.” 
On leaving school, his father, who dis- 
cerned in his son some artistic powers, 
apprenticed him to Mr. Isaac Taylor, the 
engraver,! father of the Rev. Isaac Taylor 
of Ongar, and grandfather of the well- 
known family of authors, Isaac and Jane 
Taylor and Mrs. Gilbert. Young Burder’s 
employment brought him into connec- 
tion with artists ; he was also attracted by 
the theatre, and became a great admirer 
af Garrick, who was now at the zenith of 
his powers. In due course the young 
artist became a student at the newly- 
formed Royal Academy, of which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds was President. His 
professional course seemed fixed, but new 
influences began secretly to shape his life. 
Some wonderful escapes are recorded 
by him in this part of his career. One 
day a house fell, in a street leading from 
the Strand, immediately after he had 
passed that way. On another occasion, 
when bathing in the Thames from a 
boat, with a brother and a friend, all 
were with difficulty rescued from drown- 
ing. These occurrences could not but 


? Mr. Isaac Taylor was the Secretary and one of 
the founders of the “ Royal Incorporated Society 
of Artists of Great Britain,” from which the 
Royal Academy sprang in 1768. One of his 
pupils was Thomes Bewick. 


awaken serious reflection. He had also 
become a hearer of Whitefield, at first 
with mere admiration, comparing him 
with Garrick; but afterwards with a 
deeper interest. He especially records 
how he reported the great preacher’s 
farewell discourses in London, 1769, 
standing in the midst of dense crowds 
that thronged the ‘l'abernacle and Tot- 
tenham Court-road Chapel, taking down 
the sermons in shorthand, then sitting 
up through the night to transcribe the 
notes, glancing now and then through 
the window at the comet which was 
blazing in the sky. One of the sermons 
was printed, but very incorrectly; Mr. 
Whitefield’s discomposure, and even 
anger, being a terrible disappointment 
to the juvenile reporter. “I was too 
young,” writes Burder long afterwards, 
“ for such a task, and too forward.” — 

Some time afterwards we find the 
youthful artist a frequent hearer of Mr. 
Romaine, at St. Ann’s, Blackfriars, and 
St. Dunstan’s, Fleet Street; also of 
Captain Scott, an officer in the dragoons, 
an evangelist of note in his day, after- 
wards known as the Rev. Jonathan Scott. 
“From about this time,” Burder writes, 
“ I became much more fond of that sort 
of preaching which was then termed 
methodistical. I found it really useful 
to me.” The elder Mr. Burder had 
meantime married a lady of some pro- 
perty, soon after which event the son 
visited her estates in Shropshire. Here 
he came under the influence of Fletcher 
of Madeley, with whose preaching and 
conversation he was greatly impressed. 
This intercourse, in fact, proved the 
turning-point of his life; and in Septem- 
ber, 1775, having now attained the age of 
twenty-three, he was received into the 
fellowship of the church in the Tabernacle, 
City Road, Mr. Rowland Hill presiding 
at the Communion, at seven o'clock in 
the morning. 


II. 
FIRST EFFORTS FOR USEFULNESS. 


George Burder now began to study 
Greek and Hebrew, with a view to read 
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the Scriptures in tho original. His 
long latent desire to become a minister 
of Christ began to take a definite 
shape. He was one of the original 
members of the “Evangelical Society,” 
founded early in 1776, for Home Mis- 
sionary work; and in tho summer of 
that year, on a second visit to Shrop- 
shire, he made his first attempt to 
preach, at a little week-day gathering, in 
a farmhouse kitchen at Bromstone Heath, 
near Moreton. On the following Sunday 
he preached again in the same place. 
By this time the fame of the young 
evangelist had spread through the neigh- 
bourhood ; the farmhouse could no longer 
hold the congregation, and, adjourning 
to the shelter of an old oak-tree in the 
grounds, George Burder discoursed “in 
tho -methodistical way,” as he writes, 
from the text: “ Behold I stand at the 
door and knock.” The notes of this, 
his first Sunday sermon, were carefully 
preserved, and in thcir lucid, easy, 
yet somewhat formal arrangement, aro 
curiously like the productions of his later 
days. “ Observe,” he says, “ four things: 
Who is at the door: at whose door he 
is: what he does: what he says.” After 
this outline the rest comes naturally. 
“Who is at the door ?—The Amen—the 
Alpha and Omega—the Prophet, to in- 
struct—tho Priest, to atone—the King of 
kings and Lord of lords.” So again, 
under the last head: “ What He says: If 
any man—-all sorts: hear—men are deaf: 
open—the door is shut and barred: I will 
come in, though the house be dirty and 
filthy: I will sup with him. Christ brings 
the provi-ion—heavenly bread, living 
water, pardon, peace, love, assurance, 
joy”: the whole concluding with a fer- 
vent appeal to those who have opened 
the door and to those before whose door 
He still stands. This fashion of preach- 
ing may be somewhat out of date: at 
any rate, it was a method which im- 
pressed the truth upon the memory; and 
the young artist’s first discourse might 
compare for impressiveness and true use- 
fulness with many a more ambitious and 
elaborate performance. Once more he 


preached in Shropshire, “in Edward 
Bates's fold,” from the words, “I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life,” and 
the next day set off for London, having 
taken a step, although unconsciously, 
fraught with happiest consequences to 
himself and to many generations. 

His next effort was with -his pen. 
Three or four months after that Shrop- 
shire visit, he wrote and put to press his 
first work: Early Piety; or, Memoirs of 
Children eminently religious. The little 
volume met with instant success; and 
for more than three-quarters of a cen- 
tury held its place in Christian homes. 
It is now superseded by the multifarious 
contents of our young people’s libra- 
ries: but in its quaint simplicity it is 
interesting still, as reflecting the ways 
of Christian households when life had 
fewer interests and excitements than in 
our more stirring times. ‘ Master Billy 
and Miss Betsey Goodchild,” the small 
hero and heroine of the book, well repre- 
sent our great-yrandfathers and great- 
grandmothers when they were young. 
“They were sent,” we are told, “by 
their parents into the country, to a 
preparatory boarding-school, where they 
were put under the cure of Mrs. Lovegood, 
a lady of singular piety and wisdom.” 
When they returned home for the Christ- 
mas holidays, “they took leave of Mrs. 
Lovegoud with tears of affection, begging 
her prayers for their safe journey to 
town.” On their arrival, “ when they 
entered tho room, after making their 
obeisance, they ran and begged their 
parents’ blessing.” Then, after a while, 
“ behaving themselves so well, they de- 
served some indulgence; and they had 
not been at home long, when a great man. 
John Benevolent, Esq., hearing of them, 
invited them tv his country house at a 
very pleasant village near London; avd 
he sent his own coach for them too.” 
At Mr. Benevolent’s house thev saw 
certain edifying pictures, which he de- 
scribed to them in Bunyan-like style, 
(and which are engraved as illustrations 
to the little book). On Twelfth-day 
there is a “pious assembly” of young 
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people at Mr. Goodchild’s house, when it 
is proposed that, “ instead of the idle di- 
version of choosing king and queen, which 
he knew they were above, they should 
each tell some pretty history which they 
had read, that might tend to their 
mutual advantage. This being directly 
agreed upon, Mr. and Mrs. Goodchild 
withdrew, leaving only the young people 
together, that they might speak with tho 
greater advantage.” The stories that 
follow—mostly about good children who 
died, with the awful example of Jack 
Perverse by way of contrast,—are re- 
lated by Miss Mild, Miss Candour, 
Master Considerate (who puts into capi- 
tal prose the Hermit’s Tale, by Parnell) ; 
also by Master Tender, Master Prayerful, 
and other like-minded young gentlemen. 
In such improving ways the Christmas 
holidays are spent; and when they came 
to a close, Master and Miss Goodchild 
“were on the appointed day again con- 
ducted to school, to which they returned 
with the utmost pleasure; well know- 
ing their need of farther instruction in 
every branch of useful knowledge.” It 
is likely enough that these prim little 
people may provoke a smile; but they 
were realities a hundred years ago,-—and 
in such style was the generation nur- 
tured that gave Sunday Schools, Bible 
Societies, Tract Societies, Christian Mis- 
sions, to the world! Our own household 
life may move less stiffly, more natu- 
rally; but let us at least be careful that 
it is inspired by the same spirit of loving 
obedience and simple piety ! 


IV. 
HE ENTERS THE MINISTRY. 


George Burder was now a recognised 
Preacher, in many various and un- 
likely places. Visiting Woolwich on one 
occasion, he had preached in a hulk to 
the convicts; and returning in a boat, 
was hailed by the prisoners in another, 
who begged also for a sermon. With 
sume doubt, as the captain had not 
been consulted, Burder went on board. 
“When I stood up,” he says, “many 


seemed very thoughtless, and laughed. 
But we had no sooner begun prayer 
than a very visible alteration took place 
in their behaviour: they fell on their 
knees unasked; the noise of their irons 
on deck was tremendous; many were 
affected so as to weep. I then preached 
a short sermon quite extempore; it was, 
I think, on repentance.” The captain, 
who had by this time come on board, was 
very cordial. “ I apologized for ventur- 
ing to preach without his leave: he said 
he was much pleased, and, sailor-like, 
swore by his Maker, that “if that would 
not bring them to repentance, nothing 
would!” 

On another visit to Shropshire, in the 
same year, we find Burder occupied in 
a round of preaching services. Opposi- 
tion of the kind then in fashion was 
aroused against him. A clergyman 
preached against “ the Methodists,” and 
entered into an angry controversy with 
the zealous young evangelist: in more 
than one place mobs assembled to dis- 
turb the services by clamour, stone- 
throwing and other insults. Such scenes 
were frequent in those days. But Burder 
only hoped that these controversies and 
excitements would draw larger numbers 
and be blessed to many souls. Once 
some rude fellows threw a hedgenog 
at him, excoriating his skin with its 
spines. “TI little thought,” was his only 
romark, “that I should ever live to 
shed blood in my Master’s cause!” ‘That 
his father still doubted his call to the 
work, and had old-fashioned scruples 
against open-air preaching, was a yet 
heavier trial; but at last the good old 
man’s scruples were removed, and none 
rejoiced more ardently than he in the 
labours and successes of his son. 


V, 
WORK AT LANCASTER, 1776-1783. 


The decision of George Burder to 
devote himself entirely to the work of 
the ministry was brought abont through 
a visit from a Mr. Robert Gardner, of 
Lancaster, who visited London in quest 
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of a pastor for that town or for Ulver- 
ston. The zealous young artist seemed 
the man for the post, and after much 
conference and prayer, Burder resolvod 
to accompany Mr. Gardner to the north. 
They started on horseback, and arrived 
after a journey of more than a fortnight, 
visiting several towns, preaching on the 
way ; a leisurely fashion of travelling, in 
which Burder always delighted. The 
impression produced was immediate and 
great; but many preliminaries had to be 
settled; Burder made another journey 
to London, to arrange for the relin- 
quishment of his profession, in which 
he had already attained considerable 
success; and it was October before he 
was formally set apart to the ministry 
of the Gospel in Lancaster. His good 
father was perhaps a little uneasy that 
the work should be undertaken by one 
who had received no special acade- 
mical education; and this may have 
suggested the movement in which he 
soon afterwards took a leading part, to 
establish an additional College in London 
for the training of Nonconformist min- 
isters.! This institution, at first called 
the Evangelical Academy, afterwards 
Hoxton Academy, subsequently High- 
bury College, now merged in New Col- 
lege, St. John’s Wood, was started at the 
close of 1778, and is thus inseparably 
associated with the elder Burder’s name. 
“ I hope,” writes the good man, “it will 
please God to smile on this design, and 
make it the happy means of spread- 
ing the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of Christ, and of gathering in His 
elect.” 

George Burder now entered upon a 
course of unremitting pastoral activity, 
holding services not only in Lancaster, 
but at Kendal, Ulverston, Preston, and 
many other places in Lancashire, Cum- 
berland, and Westmoreland. In one year 
(1779) he records in his Diary that he 
had ridden on horseback 2,500 miles, and 


1 “The Mile End Academy” (afterwards 
Homerton College) and “ Coward College” had 
already been established; the latter being then 
conducted at Wymondiey, Herts. 


had preached 254 times, without reckon- 
ing exhortation at prayer-meetings and 
addresses in private houses. He had some 
strange.experiences, characteristic of the 
times. “I was much interrupted,” he 
writes on one occasion, ‘‘ by rude people; 
cows were driven through the congre- 
gation, a large black dog was mounted 
on a boy’s shoulders, with a band round 
his neck, and his paws were made to 
imitate the motion of my hands.” Some- 
times the clergyman of the parish would 
interfere. In one village, near Lancaster, 
“the minister of the place, who was 
going with a large hammer in his hand 
to mend a gate, stopped and talked with 
me on the impropriety of going there to 
preach. I pleaded the example of the 
Apostles and Reformers. He said, ‘ The 
times are now much altered.’ I allowed 
they were, but I feared for the worse; 
and asked if there were no swearers, 
drunkards, and other immoral persons in 
his parish; he said there were. ‘Then, 
sir,’ said I, ‘it is for the sake of such 
sinners I came here.’ The conversation 
drew together a numberof people. The 
parson departed to mend his gate, and I 
mounted the chair, hoping to mend the 
people.” 

At Preston, on another occasion, when 
the preaching-room was over a cock-pit 
used for theatrical performances, the 
minister and the players happened to be 
there on thesameevening. The singing 
disturbed the play, which was ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet;’ and the congregation was 
considerably startled when the Romeo of 
the night, in full costume, and with a 
drawn sword in his hand, made his way 
into the place of worship, and so ex- 
postulated and threatened that the ser- 
vice had to be given up! At Shiffnal, 
visited in the same journey, a drummer 
was hired to beat his drum directly 
before the preacher, so that Mr. Burder 
had to desist. At Wrexham he had more 
encouragement. ‘The people seemed 
all alive, and sang so loud that it shook 
the pulpit.” Returning from the jour- 
ney, which had extended to 500 miles, 
Mr. Burder writes: “ I was in company 
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more than once with Mr. John Wesley. 
I hope I have learned some things from 
him. He is concise; very logical and 
regular, yet not formal. He illustrates 
almostevery particular with an anecdote. 
He keeps up great attention. He rises 
very early, and preaches at five o'clock. 
He preached much of love. In whatever 
he is wrong, he is surely right in preach- 
ing up that. O that the Lord would 
direct our hearts into the love of God! 
Faith, hope, love, are the whole of re- 
ligion.” 

Passages in Burder’s letters and diary 
show that at this time his ministry was 
largely directed to the explanation of 
Scripture doctrine. “I am told by 
judicious people,” he writes, “that few, 
even of Gospel ministers, level their 
discourses to their auditories, or insist 
enough on the way in which a sinner 
must become a saint. These fundamen- 
tals are taken for granted too much; 
hence some that have heard preaching 
for years, tell me that they never under- 
stood these things before.” Again: “I 
confess myself very desirous to simplify 
the doctrine of faith. It is written and 
spoken of in such a manner, that few 
plain people know what to make of it. 
I see more than ever the necessity of 
representing it as crediting the Divine 
testimony, whatever that testimony may 
be, especially the record God has given 
of His Son. My own experience agrees 
in this; for when I credit God, my heart 
is at rest.” 

It was this anxiety for clear and 
definite statement, together with the 
spcaker’s intense and earnest conviction, 
which gave so much power tothe Village 
Sermons of later years. 


VI. 
LITERARY LABOURS: “ THE GOOD OLD WAY.” 


Notwithstanding the incessant labours 
of Mr. Burder in preaching, and in the 
care of the growing congregation at 
Lancaster, he still found some time for 
literary occupation. He had many pro- 
jects, which were destined to bear fruit 
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in later years; but the most useful work 
of this period was a tract entitled, The 
Good old Way, first printed in 1781, and 
largely circulated for many years. The 
object was to show that the distinc- 
tively evangelical doctrines, then often 
branded as “ methodistical,” respecting 
the Fall of man, the Redemption by 
Christ, and the law of Christian obedi- 
ence, were in conformity with the Scrip- 
tures and with the Articles and liturgy 
of the Established Church. Nothing 
could have been more timely, nothing 
more calmly conclusive. “ Let us see,” 
says Burder, “what good works are. 
They must be done (1) from a good 
principle, (2) by a good rule, and (3) for 
a good end. Next: good works are tho 
genuine fruits of true faith. Every un- 
believer is destitute of a good principle; 
does not work by a good rule ; does not 
aim ata right end. Then: the best works 
of the best men have no pretensions to 
merit, nor any share in our justification 
before God. Nevertheless, ‘good works 
are pleasing and acceptable to God in 
Christ.’ And: by good works we prove 
our faith to be good. For ‘they spring 
necessarily out of a true and lively 
faith?” At every point the argument is 
fortified by quotations from Scripture, 
from the Thirty-nine Articles, and from 
the Book of Homilies. The effect of the 
tract was great and enduring. A copy 
was sent by the author to every house in 
Lancaster, and the fame of the little book 
spread with a rapidity which to us who 
are familiar with these views may appear 
surprising. “ It was printed many times 
over in England and Scotland; and, I 
suppose, hundreds of thousands were dis- 
tributed.” } 

“ An odd circumstance,” writes Burder, 
“ happened, I believe, at Bolton. I was 
told that two churchwardens, who ob- 
served its title, and thought it was 
written against Methodists and Dis- 
senters, purchased and gave away two 
hundred copies at the church doors. 
Sagacious officers ! ” 

' The tract was eventually republished by the 
Religious Tract Society. 
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VII. 
REMOVAL TO COVENTRY, 1783. 


In the year 1781, Mr. Burder marricd 
Miss Sarah Harrison, of Newcastle in 
Staffordshire, who appears to have been 
in every respect suited to her husband. 
They were spared to each other for forty- 
two years, in truly happy fellowship, 
although saddened by repeated bereave- 
ments ; and in after days Mr. and Mrs. 
Burder had the joy of seeing two of 
their sons devoted to the ministry of the 
Gospel—Dr. Henry Forster Burder, of 
Hackney, tutor also at Highbury College, 
and the Rev. John Burder, of Stroud. 

Two years after Mr. Burder’s marriage 
he removed to Coventry, at the invita- 
tion of the church in “ West Orchard,” 
in that city. Here he entered on a life 
not less active than in Lancaster, but 
more uniform, and with larger and wider 
Christian associations. ‘The Midland 
districts of England were at that timo 
the stronghold of Nonconformity, and 
the Coventry pastor soon found himself 
the centre of a group of sympathetio 
fellow-labourers, embracing also many 
evangelical clergymen of the Established 
Church, among the foremost of whom was 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson, of Leicester. 
Mr. Burder’s visits to surrounding towns 
and villages, along the quiet roads of 
Warwickshire, were a welcome change 
from the journeys, often perilous, across 
the Ulverston sands or over the wild 
hilly roads of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. While fully appreciating 
the change, he could look back with 
justifiable satisfaction at what he had 
been enabled to accomplish during the 
seven years of his residence in Lancaster. 
Congregations had been gathered at 
Ulverston, Bootle, Garstang, Kendal, 
Kirkby Lonsdale and other places, in 
which the traditions of Mr. Burder’s 
almost apostolic visits are still cherished 
after the lapse of a century 

The preaching of Mr. Burder now 
assumed that form which was to be 
perpetuated in tho Village Sermons, and 


in many other useful works. His first 
publication was a series of notes on the 
Pilgrim's Progress, which he had delivered 
to his people at the Monday prayer- 
meetings. With his love for order and 
arrangement, he divided Bunyan’s work 
into sections, adding to each his own sen- 
sible and Scriptural, if somewhat prosaic, 
commentary. The book has been long 
forgotten, like other well-meant works of 
the kind. The meanings of the immortal 
dreamer require no guide to point them 
out. From childhood to old age, the 
reader finds his own way and learns his 
own lesson. Not out of place was the 
criticism of a cottage dame, when asked 
if she understood the work. “Yes, I 
understand Bunyan very well; and I hope 
soon to understand Mr. Burder!” A 
similar volume of the Holy War was 
afterwards published, but never became 
widely known. 

At Coventry, also, he prepared a col- 
lection of Hymns (in 1784) intended as 
a supplement to Dr. Watts’, also intro- 
ducing “a larger variety of musical 
measures and tunes.” This book was 
for several years very generally used in 
Independent congregations. It contains 
a few hymns by Mr. Burder himself, one 
of which is found in some modem 


hymnals. It begins: 


“Great the joy when Christians meet; 
Christian fellowship, how sweet! 
When, their theme of praise the same, 
They exalt Jehovah’s name.” 


VIII. 
VARIOUS LABOURS AT COVENTRY. 


One mournful duty which the West 
Orchard pastor was often called to per- 
form, was the attendance on the last 
hours of condemned malefactors. The 
stern criminal code of those days made 
these calls unhappily frequent, and Mr. 
Burder records several occasions on which 
he preached in the County Hall to the 
prisoners under sentence, in the presence 
of large congregations. He would also 
attend the unhappy malefactors to the 
gallows, speaking at times to the people 
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from the cart on the way, often also ad- 
dressing a great concourse in tho open air 
on the Sunday after the execution. Ono 
illustration of a state of things which 
has now passed away will be sufficient. 
At a visit to Warwick, Mr. Burder 
attended the execution of three men; 
one was a coiner, the other two were 
housebreakers. ‘One circumstance,” ho 
writes, “ affected me very deeply. All 
the three were on ladders—then the 
mode of execution,—with the ropes about 
their necks, about to be turned off, when 
the coiner, endeavouring to fortify his 
mind in this awful situation, uttered 
words to this purpose, which I distinctly 
heard, being at a short distance: ‘I 
never killed anybody, I never hurt 
anybody; I hope the Lord will have 
mercy upon me.’ ‘This poor creature 
seemed to die exactly in the spirit of the 
Pharisee—‘I thank God I am not as 
other men are, or as this publican ;’ for 
I thought he alluded to the two thieves 
suffering with him, who had robbed the 
Bull Inn, I think, in Birmingham. I 
was so deeply affected, that I could 
scarcely refrain from crying out to the 
man, ‘Do not trust to your own right- 
eousness ; look to Christ!’ It has often 
occurred to me as one of the most glaring 
instances of a self-righteous spirit that I 
ever knew.” 

In connection with Mr. Burder’s early 
ministry at Coventry, it is interesting to 
notice his employment of methods that 
have since become part of the regular 
work of the churches. Thus we have 
the germ of “mission halls” in his 
Diary “ The town being of considerable 
length, I thought that if a large room 
were fitted up in one of its extremities, 
persons might be induced to hear the 
Gospel, who could not come from any 
distance to the chapel. I therefore 
looked out for a place, and met with an 
old shop, not in use, which I fitted up. 
Here I began to preach on Friday even- 
ings; and here, I have reason to believe, 
some were called by grace, two or three 
of whom aftorwards went into the min- 
istry. Here I preached in a way somo- 


what extempore, having a few outlines 
of a sermon, new or old: and I think I 
was enabled to dispense many great 
truths in a simple manner.” Similarly 
we find the suggestion of what are now 
so frequent as “ Bible Readings.” ‘In 
two or three private houses also,” writes 
Mr. Burder, “I expounded, sitting in a 
chair.” 

The establishment of Sunday-schools 
in Coventry, in the year 1785, was in 
great measure due to the West Orchard 
pastor. These institutions, originated at 
Gloucester by Robert Raikes in 1780, 
had already been established in Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and many other 
places, when Mr. Burder wrote a letter 
to the Coventry Mercury (August 1, 
1785), urging the adoption of a similar 
plan. A committee was formed, and 
action immediately taken. The schools 
were to be entirely undenominational, 
supported by public subscription, and 
“the parents of the children were to 
choose what place of worship they should 
attend.” The plan in this form lasted 
only two or three years, it being found 
necessary for the success of the project 
that Churchmen and Nonconformists 
should act separately ; and the Sunday- 
school work was taken up in Coventry, 
as elsewhere, by the individual con- 
gregations, in that form being crowned 
with signal success. 


IX. 
LITERARY AND EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Five years after his settlement in 
Coventry, Mr. Burder was called to 
mourn the loss of his excellent father, 
also of his stepmother, who died within a 
day or two of each other, and were buried 
together in one grave. By this event, 
soon followed by the decease of Burder’s 
only brother, he came into the possession 
of sufficient property to enable him to 
carry out his larger plans of usefulness. 
The times were stirring, and in many 
ways the Coventry pastor was called to 
take a leading part. In 1790, he united 
with the Nonconformists of the Midland 
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counties in a movement for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts; but 
he adds: “I had no great satisfaction in 
the meeting. A General Baptist minister 
(Unitarian) gave notice, at the close, 
that a political sermon would be preached 
that evening, which was done; but I 
disliked it.” The next year witnessed 
the Birmingham riots, occasioned by an 
attempt to celebrate the anniversary of 
the French Revolution. Dr. Priestley’s 
meeting-house was burned down, with 
one or two other chapels, and the pri- 
vate houses of many opulent Dissenters. 
Coventry was threatened, it being ru- 
moured that Dr. Priestley had taken 
refuge in that city. Mr. and Mrs. 
Burder had their plate and writings 
packed up, to be ready for departure on 
the first alarm. But some troops arrived, 
and no attack was made. The incident 
well illustrates the feverish condition of 
the public mind. But in the midst of 
all, Burder felt that his first concern was 
with the souls of men. If he mingled 
in public affairs, he desired to do so as a 
Christian believer, and with the aim of 
bringing Christian principles to bear 
upon the community. So during the 
exciting days and scenes that followed, 
he, like many others of his time, main- 
tained a calm and even course, ready 
in every lawful way to vindicate the 
cause of liberty, yet chiefly intent, 
amid the tumults of war and the con- 
vulsions of the world, upon the con- 
cerns of the “ Kingdom that cannot be 
moved.” 

An abridgment of Owen On the Holy 
Spirit was his next literary work (1792), 
and was as successful as abridgments can 
be expected to be. It was well received 
by many students of Owen who yet felt 
the prolixity of the great Puritan’s style. 
Joseph Milner, the Church historian, 
writes to Mr. Burder: “ It is peculiarly 
suitable to the present time, because the 
contempt of the Holy Spirit and His 
operations has proceeded to a marvellous 
height, beyond the example of former 
ages; a sure sign that self-conceit and 
self-sufficiency have strongly increased.” 


One result of Mr. Burder’s hard work 
on Owen's treatise is worth noticing, as 
an indication of his energy as a minister. 
In the next month he was very unwell, 
and laid aside from preaching one Lord's 
day. ‘ This,” he writes, “ was the first 
silent Sabbath I have ever had since I 
entered into the ministry.” 

In the next year we find Mr. Burder 
active in promoting the formation ofa 
“ Warwickshire Association of Ministers 
for the spread of the Gospel both at home 
and abroad.” The first object of the 
Association was to engage and employ 
two itinerant preachers for the country, it 
being also “resolved that the Committee 
(Dr. Williams of Birmingham, Messrs. 
Burder of Coventry and Moody of War- 
wick) be empowered to procure religious 
tracts to the value of five pounds, and 
to distribute them by the itinerant 
preachers, and otherwise, in the county.”! 
But the plan soon widened, after the 
example of Dr. Carey and his colleagues, 
whose enterprise also sprang from the 
Midland district of England; and in 
September, 1795, we find “ brethren Sir 
Egerton Leigh, Messrs. Littleand Burder” 
deputed by the Association to attend a 
general meeting in London to assist in 
promoting a Missionary Society to at- 
tempt the spread of the Gospel among 
the heathen. “It isan interesting fact,” 
writes the late Rev. E. H. Delf, one of Mr. 
Burder’s successors at Coventry, “ that 
the first money ever contributed to the 
London Missionary Society was raised at 
a meeting held in the vestry of West 
Orchard chapel.” Mr. Burder was one 
of the first directors of the Society ; and 
among the earliest missionaries, ‘‘ preach- 
ers, artificers, and the wives of some of 
them ” sent out to Otaheite were members 
of his Coventry congregation. 


X. 
PERSECUTIONS. 


The home work of this Warwickshire 
Association was attended by some of 
those characteristic efforts at opposition 
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and persecution which had marked Mr. 
Burder's early ministry at Lancaster. 
At one village, a sham recruiting- 
serjeant pretended to enlist the itinerant, 
and shut him up in a public- house 
during the time appointed for the ser- 
vice. Sir Egerton Leigh was the object 
of rancorous hostility, and at Wolston, 
six miles from Coventry, bitter per- 
yecution was carried on, a conspiracy 
being formed to murder Sir Egerton; 
providentially frustrated, as it appeared, 
by the refusal of his horse to pass 
through a gate into the lane where the 
would-be assassins were stationed. An 
attempt was next made to indict one 
of the itinerants, a Mr. Wootton, for 
sedition, no less a person than Mr. 
Spencer Perceval being retained for the 
prosecution. A woman swore before the 
magistrates that the preacher had cir- 
culated a paper by night, bearing the 
words, “No Church, No King !”—that 
she had followed him, and had plainly 
sen the proceeding. Being asked by a 
magistrate if it was a dark or a light 
night, her reply was: “Oh, and please 
your honour, the moon was so bright I 
could see to pick up a pin; ” upon which 
Mr. Burder called for an almanac, to 
examine the age of the moon, when it 
appeared that it was new moon the 
following night. The magistrates never- 
theless sent the case for trial; but Mr. 
Perceval, after learning the nature of 
the evidence, threw up his brief, and the 
charge was abandoned. The result of 
all these proceedings was that a flourish- 
ing Independent church was founded at 
Wolston, which continues, in connection 
with the Baptist denomination, to the 
present day. 


XI. 
THE “VILLAGE SERMONS.” 


It was as a part of his scheme for 
evangelizing the neighbourhood of Co- 
ventry that Mr. Burder projected the 
publication of his Village Sermons. To 
some of the lay-preachers employed he 
would give texts, with hints for treat- 


ment, and occasionally copious notes ; 
and it occurred to him to prepare for the 
press a volume consisting of discourses 
specially adapted for village hearers. 
The full title of the work, by which Mr. 
Burder is now best known, is, Village 
Sermons ; or, Short and Plain Discourses for 
the use of Families, Schools, and Religious 
Societies. Each volume contains twelve 
or thirteen sermons; the first appeared 
in 1797. Eight volumes in all were 
printed, the last, completing one hundred 
sermons, being published in 1820. The 
title well describes the character of the 
discourses. They are short, direct, deeply 
evangelical, but, above all things, lucid. 
Divisions and subdivisions abound, but 
they rise naturally out of the text, and 
fix it, in its successive parts, clearly 
upon the mind. There is no rhetorical 
flight, no attempt at eloquence: but the 
language has all the glow of sincerity 
and deep conviction. ‘The Scriptures are 
freely quoted, and are applied in their 
direct and simple meaning. There is 
little argument; no philosophical dis- 
quisition; the truth of the Word of God 
and the needs of the soul of man are 
absolutely taken for granted; and the 
power of the appeal is in the full and 
explicit declaration of the Gospel. The 
effect of the sermons is not surprising. 
It is hardly too much to say that they gave 
a new tone to popular preaching. In 
many pulpits the sermons were actually 
repeated, sometimes with unexpected 
effect. Years after their first publica- 
tion, the author writes: “I lately heard 
from a minister in the country, that he 
had been informed of a clergyman in 
Leicestershire who had seen and pur- 
chased a volume of the Village Sermons, 
and without examination, had read some 
of them in his church; the congregation 
increased, became more serious, and some 
were brought under concern of soul. He 
was astonished ; it was quite unaccount- 
able to him. At length he retired to his 
closet, and prayed that God would show 
him what there was in these sermons 
which produced such an effect. It is said 
that he has since become a sincere experi- 
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mental Christian, and a true minister of 
the Gospel of Christ.” 

“ The Village Sermons,” said Dr. Joseph 
Fletcher of Stepney, in his funeral 
sermon fur Mr. Burder, “ will never be 
forgotten, and they deserve the im- 
mortality which they will assuredly 
obtain. Evangelical in sentiment, per- 
vaded by a tone of spiritual and practical 
piety; pre-eminently lucid and simple 
in their style, their method and their 
object; marked by a calm dignity, and 
an unaffected plainness, as remote from 
vulgarity as it is from display ; and free 
from everything polemic and directly 
controversial, yet always maintaining the 
great truths of the common salvation, 
they have attained an extent of cir- 
culation, and secured a degree of use- 
fulness, altogether unparalleled in the 
history of sermons. ‘They have gone 
through numerous and large editions, 
have been widely circulated in America, 
and have been translated into several 
of the continental languages ; they have 
been read in villages and schools in 
all parts of the country; they have been 
the means of introducing the Gospel 
into districts, and even parish churches, 
where before it was comparatively un- 
known; thousands and tens of thousands 
have been benefited by them where tho 
name of their author was unknown. 
Numerous and most encouraging have 
been the instances of conversion by their 
means; and some are now preaching the 
Gospel with zeal and success, who, by 
. the blessing of the Divine Spirit on the 
reading of them, have been ‘ turned from 
darkness to light. Had Mr. Burder 
written only the Village Sermons, his 
name would be for ever embalmed in the 


grateful remembrance of the Church of | 


God.” 

Mr. Burder himself frequently refers 
in later years to the circulation and use- 
fulness of these sermons. The following 
are extracts from his Diary: 

“I have heard of several instances of 
the success of the Village Sermons, both 
in England and America. I have reason 
to believe that several persons are now 


in the ministry to whom they were made 
useful. They are also read abroad—in 
India, in Ceylon, in Africa. This is 
marvellous in my eyes! That God 
should, in the present age, bless very 
plain preachers, and very plain sermons, 
seems to me worthy of peculiar notice. 
Is it not to show mankind that He will 
use such instruments as shall make it 
evident beyond all contradiction tha: 
the ‘excellency of the power’ is indeed 
‘of God and not of man’?” 

“I was informed by the Rev. Mr. Karn. 
in a letter from Amboyna, that some cf 
my Village Sermons are translated int: 
the Malay, and printed there, especially 
for. the use of schoolmasters, to be reai 
by them to destitute congregations, 9° 
which there are very many. The Ret. 
William Taylor, one of the secretaries 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, in- 
formed me that some of my sermons are 
translated into the Singhalese, for the 
people of Ceylon.” 

These sermons were but a fair speci- 
men of his ordinary preaching. One f 
his most intelligent Coventry hearer: 
thus summed up its general impressi.*. 
“ His sermons are remarkable for ge-l 
sense; very plain, pious, and evangelical 
He has the happy art of making difficut 
subjects appear easy; and while tie 
critic is pleased by the purity of style. 
the most ignorant may understand hi. 
He never appears solicitous to say gre3t 
or fine things to excite the wonder « 
the stare of his auditory ; yet, if he doe 
not soar into the regions of sublimity, be 
never grovels. Mainly intent upon t 
salvation of man and the glory of Gel. 
he never appears for a moment to forze: 
his object; but as a dying man addres 
ing dying men, he shuns not to dechar. 
the whole counsel of God. Never was a 
character more felicitously drawn tł- 
his, by Cowper, in his Task. He might 
have had Mr. Burder in view: 


‘ Would I describe a preacher such as Paul?’ te.” 


And a younger ministerial friend. th- 
late Rev. Richard Alliott, of Nottingban. 
after describing the characteristics of Mr. 
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Burder’s preaching, adds emphatically : 
“I consider him to have been the hest 
model of a sincere, devoted, and faithful 
minister of the Word of God, and of 
the Gospel of Christ, which ever came 
under my personal observation ; and as 
one of the most useful, if not THE MOST 
USEFUL MAN OF HIS TIMES.” 


XII 
RELIGIOUS TRACTS: A SOCIETY FORMED. 


Reference has already been made to 
the circulation of Religious Tracts as 
one of the agencies employed by the 
company of Christian workers in the Mid- 
land district, of whom Mr. Burder was 
among the foremost. The value of this 
method of evangelization was naturally 
more and more recognised with the ad- 
vance in popular edncation ; and among 
the first and ablest of those writers who 
set themselves to meet the growing need 
was Mrs. HANNAH More. ‘lhe Cheap Re- 
posttory Tracts of this gifted lady were 
onginated in the period of unsettled 
thought and strong debate that suc- 
ceeded the French Revolution, and were 
uspecially intended to meet those infidel 
and anti-social doctrines, which were 
ditfused by means of pamphlets in which 
‘reethinking and licentiousness together 
appealed to the coarsest tastes of the 
jeople. Mrs. More’s tracts, vivaciously 
and powerfully written, found their way 
into the hands of the hawkers of cheap 
publications, and were circulated by tens 
of thousands. But it occurred to Mr. 
Jurder that there was yet room for some- 
thing more specially evangelical; and 
that, apart from all passing excitements 
and controversies, it would be well to 
call distinct attention to such topics of 
rermanent and unchanging interest as 
the ruin of mankind by sin, with faith 
in Christ as the only means of restora- 
tion, and the supreme need of the Holy 
“pirit’s regenerating influence in order 
to all right living. It may have been 


thought that even the Cheap Repository 


Tracts, in the stress laid upon the de- 
tails of morality, left these leading 


principles too much out of sight. At 
any rate, Mr. Burder, with one or two 
like-minded associates, among whom the 
Rev. Samuel Greatheed was one of the 
most active, resolved to issue a series 
of Tracts on their own lines, not as 
competitors, but as fellow-workers in 
the same field. They had already pre- 
pared and published a few of these, 
when their London bookseller unex- 
pectedly failed in business, and the 
scheme was brought to a standstill. Mr. 
Burder had to visit London to see into 
the affair, as it happened, at the time of 
the London Missionary Socicty’s Anni- 
versary. The annual sermon for this 
society was preached at Surrey chapel, 
on the 8th May, 1799; and after the 
service, Mr. Burder, through the Rev. 
Rowland Hill, requested a few of the min- 
isters and others present to meet him in 
the vestry. Here he unfolded a plan for 
the establishment of a Society, perfectly 
unsectarian, for the preparation and cir- 
culation of evangelical tract literature. 
The proposal was warmly received, and 
in the prompt fashion of these earnest 
men, it was agreed to meet the following 
morning at St. Paul’s Coffee House, to 
breakfast at seven o'clock, to prepare a 
scheme. The meeting was held, Mr. 
Thomas Wilson occupying the chair; 
and as the business proved too large for 
one sitting, another breakfast meeting 
was convened for the following day, at 
the same place and hour. Thus, on the 
9th and 10th of May, 1799, the RELIGIOUS 
Tract SocierY was launched upon its 
way. Mr. Burder, although the founder 
of the Society, was not upon its first 
Committee, his residence at Coventry 
probably rendering this inconvenient ; 
but he prepared some of the first year’s 
tracts, a republication of his Lancaster 
pamphlet, The Good Old Way, being 
No. 29 upon the list. 

At the close of the first year of the 
Society, it is interesting to read in the 
Report that “thirty-four different pieces 
have appeared (twenty-three originals, 
and eleven extracts); others are in con- 
templation. Above two hundred thousand 
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have been sold. The distribution,” it 
is naively added, “as yet falls far short 
of what the full concurrence of the re- 
ligious community would produce.” 


XIII. 


REMOVAL TO LONDON; THE BIBLE SOCIETY 
FORMED. 


After a ministry of twenty years at 
Coventry, Mr. Burder removed to Lon- 
don, having received an affectionate and 
unanimous invitation from the ancient 
Independent church in Fetter Lane, of 
which his father and brother had been 
deacons, to become its pastor. With 
this office he was also invited to the 
Secretaryship of the London Missionary 
Society, which he accepted on condition 
that his services should be gratuitous, 
and to the Editorship of the Evangelical 
Magazine, which had been established 
in 1793. In the last two offices he 
succeeded a devoted evangelical clergy- 
man, the Rev. John Eyre of Hackney, 
then recently deceased. 

Mr. Burder was now fifty-one years of 
age. His labours, however, became more 
various and arduous than ever. For 
several years he regularly preached three 
times on the Lord’s day ; the missionary 
work was carried on by him with im- 
mense energy; and the Magazine became 
more vigorous and of a higher literary 
tone. It is hard to imagine, in these 
days of “division of labour,” how one 
brain could bear the stress of such va- 
rious work. Perhaps the long journeys 
which he undertook on behalf of the 
Mission, travelling in the olden leisurely 
fashion, afforded him the needed re- 
freshment. Thus he writes in 1813, 
“Mr. Waugh, Mr. Boyne and I left 
London on Monday, August 2, reached 
Birmingham that day, and proceeded on 
the next day (joined by Mr. Thorp from 
Bristol) in a swift coach to Liverpool,” 
where the meetings were held on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday. Life was less 
hurried then! But “his mind,” writes 
his eldest son, Dr. H. F. Burder, “seemed 
gifted with a power of unwearied appli- 


cation. He was not indeed an early 
riser, nor did he permit himself to sit 
up later than eleven or twelve o'clock 
at night (although inclination was often 
urgent); but during the entire day, with 
the exception of a little time allotted to 
cheerful conversation, at the hours of 
domestic repasts, he was indefatigably 
assiduous in making the most and the 
best of his time. His steadiness and cool- 
ness of persevering energy were daily 
observable. He might have adoptul 
without hesitation the words of Mr. 
John Wesley: ‘I am always in haste, 
but never in a hurry.’ ” 

An entry in Mr. Burder’s Diary, re- 
ferring to March 7, 1804, will be ral 
with peculiar interest. 

“Memorable day! The British and 
Foreign Bible Society founded. I and 
others, belonging to the Tract Society. 
had long had it in view; and after much 
ai ante in which we did not pul- 
icly appear, a meeting was called at the 
London Tavern, and that Society began 
with a very few, which afterwards filled 
the earth with its fruit. Nations unborn 
will have cause to bless God for the 
meeting this day.” 

He was still busy with his pen. 
The later volumes of his Village Ser- 
mons were published during his resi- 
dence in London; in addition to which 


he wrote three series of discourses v: 


a similar character, but even shorter and 
more simple, for the Religious Tract 
Society. The first of these, entitle 
Cottage Sermons, twenty-four in number. 
had a very large circulation, no fewer 
than seven hundred and fifty thousand 
sermons having been sold up to the time 
of the author’s decease; so fulfilling his 
own desire: “I trust that they may 
have an extensive circulation through 
the medium of that popular and spirited 
institution, which, pe thank God, I had 
the pleasure of first suggesting, and that 
they may be blessed to the conversion 
and edification of many poor people.” 
Twelve Sea Sermons followed, which were 
also found very acceptable and useful 
among sailors. In this series the nat- 
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tical expressions were revised by the 
Rev. Richard Marks, formerly a lieu- 
tenant in His Majesty’s Navy, after- 
wards ordained to the ministry in the 
Church of England. Mr. Burder’s last 
work of the kind, twelve Sermons to the 
Aged, also given by him to the Tract 
Society, was largely circulated; and these 
sermons, in their appropriateness, their 
touching simplicity, and their full ex- 
hibition of saving truth, rank among the 
best of his productions. 


XIV. 
CLOSE OF HIS LIFE. 


For four-and-twenty years Mr. Burder 
retained the Secretaryship of the London 
Missionary Society, and for almost the 
same period he conducted the Evangelical 
Magazine. When compelled to resign 
these duties from the infirmities of age, 
he continued for a while in the pastoral 
charge of the Fetter Lane congregation, 
the Rev. Caleb Morris being appointed 
his colleague in 1827. For a few years 
the elder and the younger minister 
laboured happily together, until the 
former had finished his course. 

Of Mr. Burder’s London life there is 
not much to add in detail. Few men in 
his day have been so loved and hon- 
onred. In the family and the social 
circle the impression conveyed by his 
writings was more than confirmed. Of 
a visit paid to him in the evening of his 
life, the late Rev. D. Sprague of New 
York thus writes: “I think I have 
never seen more of Christian meekness, 
sincerity, humility, and benevolence, 
embodied in a man’s manners, than are 
to be seen in his. In approaching him, 
you get the impression instantly that 
you are in the presence of a man in 
whose character you cannot be de- 
ceived, and, in conversing with him, 
you might almost fancy yourself in 
the company of the DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS 
LOVED.” 

Mr. Burder’s domestic life appears to 
have been singularly beautiful and ten- 
der. “ Unlike many public men,” his 


youngest son, Dr. Thomas Burder, grate- 
fully writes, “my beloved father appeared 
not less amiable—I might say, even more 
amiable—at home than abroad. ... His 
duties abroad did not interfere with his 
social cheerfulness at home. His conver- 
sation in the family was distinguished by 
a delightful degree of simplicity, gentle- 
ness, candour and intelligence... . I 
never met with any person who uniformly 
took such pains as my father, to render 
himself agreeable to his family. He im- 
parted as much pleasure by his conver- 
sation at home as abroad, and was always 
willing to listen with kind attention to 
the remarks even of an inexperienced 
child.” ‘The very sight of my father,” 
writes his eldest son, “seemed always 
to impart delight to his children.” 
« Where he was,” adds his second son, 
John Burder, of Stroud, “there was home. 
My father’s house, especially on a Sab- 
bath evening after public service, was 
to us all the very perfection of earthly 
bliss. While he inculcated and required 
what some would call a strict observance 
of the Sabbath, he was anxious that his 
children should not associate with it 
ideas of gloom or dulness: and now, at 
the distance of more than thirty years, 
the vividness of recollection presents in 
all their freshness these occasions of 
high delight.” 

The settlement of his two sons in the 
ministry,in the same year (1811), brought 
a deep joy to the good man’s heart. Very 
pithy is the outline of the father’s ordi- 
nation charge to his son John at Stroud. 
The motto “ Remember Jesus Christ” was 
thus applied: “ Remember Him as your 
Saviour, that you may love Him ; as your 
Master, that you may serve Him; as 
your Theme, that you may preach Him; 
and as your Example, that you may 
imitate Him ;” concluding with this en- 
couragement: “If you thus remember 
Him, He will remember you.” “1 never 
attended an ordination with less fatigue,” 
writes Mr. Burder characteristically ; 
“and such was the general feeling. None 
of the ministers were tedious, and we had 
plenty of fresh air.” 
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To his sons in the ministry he con- 
tinually wrote ina fatherly and beautiful 
strain. His eldestson and biographer, Dr. 
H. F. Burder, has preserved many of these 
letters, addressed to him during and 
after his student days. While he was 
yet undecided as to his course, the father 
writes: 

“I wish to answer, moro fully than 
present opportunity admits, your in- 
quiries respecting a call to the ministry, 
for this is very important. At present 
I would only say, it includes— 

“1. That tho person be really and 
truly converted to God—a new creature 
—hborn of the Spirit; and” the father 
adds, anxious that his son’s ideal should 
be the highest, ‘itis requisite that piety 
be not only real but eminent. 

“2. That there be competent abilities, 
natural or acquired, and both if possible ; 
for the preacher should be the superior 
of most of his hearers in mental powers. 

“3. There must be a prevailing, a 
strong, an unconquerable inclination and 
desire to the work; so that the person 
shall prefer it infinitely above all other 
employments, and that for the best pur- 
poses,—the glory of God, and the salva- 
tion of souls.” 

In a‘ postscript, the father adds: “ The 
sanction and approbation of competent 
judges; for men may think they have 
all the requisites, but as we are all 
partial to ourselves, it is well to havo 
the approbation of wise and good men.” 

Once more: it would appear that the 
divines of a former day had much the same 
things to say about “ modern thought” 
as those of the present. “I would not 
have you,” says Burder to his son, “ too 
readily imbibe any views which do not 
accord with those generally received by 
the ministers and people of God. It 
is generally safe to follow ‘the footsteps 
of the flock.’ While therefore you read 
and weigh what some modern writers 
offer as elucidations of the truth, and 


— 


compare the same with Scripture, I wish 
you also to consider impartially what 
some of the older worthies and con- 
fessors have maintained. The truth of 
God was well known and obeyed by 
good men, long before the present or 
late refiners of it were born.” 

With all this truly affectionate inter- 
course, much sorrow was intermingled, 
as Mr. Burder’s life approached the close. 
In the year 1824, he was called to part 
with his beloved wife; in the next year 
with his devoted and admirable eldest 
daughter. Not long afterwards his two 
sons in the ministry were successively 
left widowers, and very beautiful are the 
letters of sympathy and consolation ad- 
dressed to them by their now venerable 
parent. Soon his own health began to 
fail. In 1827 he retired from the secre- 
taryship of the London Missionary So- 
ciety, when the directors passed a reso- 
lution warmly appreciating his long, 
disinterested service; Dr. Alexander 
Waugh writing to him—* Your silent 
and ceaseless industry, the candour of 
your mind and gentleness of your man- 
ners, with your undeviating pursuit of 
the sacred object of our institution, form 
a Joss which God only can fill up.” 

The last years of Mr. Burder's life 
were spent under the roof of his youngest 
son, Dr. Thomas Burder, a well-known 


-physician, whose words have been already 


quoted. A painful disorder in the face 
by slow degrees brought on total loss of 
sight. Still the blind old man continued 
to preach at Fetter Lane every Lord's 
day morning, delivering his last dis- 
course, March 6, 1832, on the words 
“A man of sorrows;” and afterwards 
presiding, with his beloved colleague 
Caleb Morris, at the Lord’s Supper. On 
the 29th of May he fell asleep, and his 
remains were laid beside those of his 
wife and children in Bunhill Fields on 
the eightieth anniversary of his birth. 
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Or the foreign divines who came into 
England at the call of Cranmer, to 
further the Reformation, John A‘Lasco, 
Polish reformer and London pastor, was at 
once the most distinguished and the most 
signally favoured by those in power. 

His writings are of special value in 
throwing light on the stronger and 
more pronounced forms of Protestantism 
which the Reformation under Edward 
VI. tended to assume. 

Standing high in the esteem of the 
Protector Somerset, and other chief 
councillors of State, A‘Lasco was often 
consulted on English church affairs, and 
exercised no small influence on the 
opinions and procedure of the young 
King and his advisers. 

The whole life and work of this re- 
markable man are of manifold interest. 
His London labours have deep signifi- 
cance, founder as he was of the first legally 
organized chůrch in England, outside 
the pale of the National Establishment. 


I. 
EARLY YEARS. 


John A‘Lasco, or in his own native 
language Laski, was in every sense one 
of Poland’s noblemen. 
ancient family, whose ancestral seat, the 
castle of Lask, may still be seen, in some 
fragmentary ruins, near the old town of 
the same name. There he was born, in 
1499. 

The Polish Reformer thus takes a place 
between the elder Reformers, like Luther, 
Zwingli, Melanchthon or Farel, and the 
younger ones, born early next century, 
hike Calvin, Knox, Bullinger, or Ridley. 
With all of these and other noted con- 
temporaries he became acquainted, with 
some of them very intimately, while with 
not a few in various lands he cultivated 


He came of an 


warm friendship and currespondence. 
For not many had travelled so much as 
John A‘Lasco, or had so large experience | 
of the different European nationalities. 

The first glimpse we obtain of him 
reveals a bright and withal a lovable: 
boy, having in him not a little of the 
dash and fire of his heroic race. His 
superior capacity is early recognise. 
There are three brothers in the family. 
Jerome, John and Sebastian, with four 
little sisters. John, being the secuu 
son, is destined for the Church, and great 
care is taken with his education, which his 
riper years abundantly attest and justify. 
The early home gets soon broken up, as 
may befall the highest household. aul 
the united family life is brief. When 
only seven years old, he hagjto go with 
his brothers to an uncle, another John 
A‘Lasco, whose namesake he is, and who 
holds the exalted position of Metropolitan 
Archbishop, or Primate of the Church in 
Poland. 

Under the care of this great ecclesiasti¢ 
he spends about three years in Cracow, 
attending the National University. 

Then comes an opportunity for travel 
and foreign study. The fifth Later. 

- Council is in session at Rome under Lv 
“X.; and as the Primate is summoned t» 
‘the deliberations, his nephews Jerome 
and John accompany him thither in 
1513. Luther had-but recently pax 
that memorable visit of his to the Eterra! 
City, from which are to flow such tre 
mendous issues. 

Meanwhile A‘Lasco improves his eizht- 
een months in Rome, then passes t 
Bologna, which had just been absorbel 
in the Papal States, but from whi 
most celebrated university the mediav:i 
glory had not yet departed. A'‘Lase:> 
renowned contemporary and fellow- 
countryman, the grandest genius Poland 
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ever produced, Copernicus, who was to 
revolutionize the world’s ideas in astro- 
nomy, had also studied at Rome and 
Bologna not long before. But though 
Copernicus was a Polish ecclesiastic, like 
A‘Lasco, and but sixteen years his senior, 
we are not aware they ever met. Their 
course In life, however outwardly near 
and like, lay somewhat apart; Copernicus 
the religious man of science, A‘Lasco 
the religious reformer. 

Many years, however, must elapse, and 
many struggles be faced, before his life- 
work can be made clear. 


II. 
THE YOUNG CHURCH DIGNITARY. 


After an absence of four years, A‘Lasco 
is at home again. He has left Italy 
with a tolerable equipment of learning, 
and at once enters on his sacred voca- 
tion. It is the memorable crisis of 1517, 
when Luther’s theses set Germany in a 
blaze. As yet, however, it seems but 
harmless sheet lightning, and every- 
' where Church matters continue to be 
managed or mis-managed just as before. 
Preferment comes rapidly to the favoured 
scion of a noble house. Within four 
years, A‘Lasco is Dean of the Metropoli- 
tan Cathedral of Gnesen, a high post for 
a young man of twenty-two, but quite 
according to conventional use and family 
claims. Gnesen (Polish, Gniezno) was 
his uncle’s see, the Canterbury of Poland, 
said to be the oldest town of the kingdom, 
and in fact its ancient capital, till 
supplanted by Cracow, which in turn 
was to yield up the honour to Warsaw. 
Thus A‘Lasco is quietly installed, and 
sems in the fair way to further promo- 
tion But events are happening not far 
off, destined to give a higher turn to his 
life and direct it into nobler channels. 
This very year 1521, this very January, 
has seen Luther excommunicated for 
burning the Papal Bull; and in April he 
makes his stand before the Diet of Worms, 
and then suddenly and mysteriously for 
a time disappears. The name and doings 
of the formidable Saxon monk are becom- 


ing known and discussed among Polish 
magnates, for Wittenberg is not so far 
away. 

But whatever interest these stirring 
events may have for A‘Lasco, they have 
for him as yet no spiritual significance. 
Long afterwards, he confesses and 
laments that whatever the routine of 
clerical duty, he still “ lived a Pharisee,” 
a stranger to the power and principle of 
vital godliness. Yet these and other 
movements of which he hears so much 
have a certain fascination for his ardent 
nature. He would like to have a look at 
them for himself. Atany rate, the “new 
learning” is much talked of, and he 
would fain come into closer contact with 
that. 

And so his mind begins to be occupied 
with that which will ultimately absorb 
him and permeate his being with its 
holiest influences. 


II. 
A‘LASCO TRAVELS THROUGH EUROPE. 


A‘Lasco’s yearning to mingle in events 
is speedily gratified. His elder brother, 
Jerome, a rising politician and diploma- 
tist, is sent by the King of Poland in 
1523 on a confidential mission to the 
Court of France. The brothers, warmly 
attached to each other, resolve to travel 
in company. On their way to Paris, they 
linger a few weeks at Basle, which had 
become the seat of the German book trade 
and a great intellectual centre, chiefly 
through the enterprise of the famous 
printer Froben, and his yet more re- 
nowned chief editor, Erasmus. Basle 
was also the rendezvous of the French 
refugees, and others among the reformed, 
who were making a great stir in the 
community. From curiosity or some 
other motive, A‘Lasco is drawn to hear 
Œcolampadius and especially Farel, the 
vigorous Swiss preacher, whose strongly 
marked passionate character and fearless 
denunciations make a powerful impres- 
sion, though they fail to convert him. 
Long after, in a letter to Calvin, he 
sends a greeting to “our Farel,” and 
adds: “ 1 knew him at Basle, when I was 
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there with Erasmus.” It was Erasmus 
that was the main attraction to the 
scholarly young ecclesiastic. For it was 
culture, not gospel, that had hitherto 
fascinated A‘Lasco: and Erasmus is the 
chief apostle of culture, the very em- 
bodiment and leader of the classical 
revival. Alas! how he could sneer at 
the new gospellers. ‘Is it for this,” he 
writes bitterly to Melanchthon, “ that we 
have shaken off clerics and monks, to 
come under the yoke of madmen like 
Farel?” Yet Erasmus had done the Re- 
formation enormous service by having 
published so early as 1516 the first Greek 
text of the New Testament, with a re- 
vised version, which by revealing to an 
astonished age that the Vulgate was a 
secondary and not always accurate trans- 
lation, did more than anything else to 
free the mind of Europe from medizval 
thraldom. 

This bringing him into contact with 
the original Scripture was the grand ser- 
vice which Erasmus effected for A‘Lasco, 
while the facilities and opportunities of 
Basle made the young Pole resolve to 
return to it as a residence and head- 
quarters for some time. 

Meanwhile he visits Paris, and gets 
to know James Lefevre, the pioneer of 
French Protestantism, the defender and 
expounder of a pure Scripture within the 
Church, whose translation of the Bible 
has been the basis of all the French 
versions. With Lefevre’s friend and 
patroness, Margucrite of Valois, or more 
properly, Marguerite d'Angoulême, after- 
wards Queen of Navarre, and the most 
celebrated of all the Marguerites, he is 
also acquainted, feeling the influence not 
perhaps so much of her evangelistic 
tendencies as of her mystic pietism and 
hereditary gifts. Probably at this time 
he visits Zwingli and others who were 
breaking away from the old régime, and 
setting the Sacred Scriptures as a means 
of grace above the Church, with its 
merely mechanical ceremonies. 

By the end of 1524 he is back in 
Basle, under the same roof with Erasmus, 
bearing the main expense of their house- 


keeping; and having ample means at 
command, he in many ways delicately 
and generously ministers to the needs of 
the fastidious scholar. Their intimacy 
was signalized by A‘Lasco advancing 
300 golden crowns to Erasmus, and 
Erasmus engaging to leave his valuable 
library to A‘Lasco. The promise was 
duly fulfilled, as the will of Erasmus 
shows, though the warmth of their 
friendship cooled as their religious views 
diverged from each other. For Erasmus 
was not much of a theologian, and had 
no great depth of spiritual sympathy or 
insight. 

Yet A‘Lasco, long years after, maz- 
nanimously confesses how much he owed 
to Erasmus. Writing an introductory 
letter to Bullinger in 1544, he says: 
“Would you know who I am, you may 
readily learn from the works of Erasmus, 
some of his letters to me being extant; 
for, indeed, it was he who first directed 
my mind to sacred studies; yea, who 
began to introduce me to the true 
religion.” 

A‘Lasco has now been more than two 
years away from Poland, and in rather 
doubtful company. Suspicions of heresy 
attach themselves to his name. Letters 
of recall come from his uncle the Primate. 
He reluctantly sets his face homewards; 
but instead of returning directly throuzh 
Germany, he slowly pursues his journey 
round by Padua, Venice and Breslau, as 
if to avoid giving further offence. 


IV. 
TWELVE YEARS MENTAL STRUGGLE 


On reaching home, in April 1525. be 
is received with favour at Court, where 
his brilliant talents and accomplishments 
are suitably recognised. But he hss 
returned as a suspect under the evil odour 
of heresy: and so strong is the outcry. 
that he has to purge himself by oath w 
the following effect :—“ I, John à Las~. 
aware of the suspicions attaching to my 
name, have thought it needful to st 
forth that, while of special indulgence I 
have been permitted to read many bok 
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and hold intercourse with many even of 
those who have broken away from Mother 
Church, I have not knowingly adopted 
any dogma contrary to the Roman Com- 
munion: but if, inadvertently, I have 
slipped into any error, which, as we are 
human, may happen with the best and 
most learned, I heartily and unfeignedly 
abjure it, and promise subjection for the 
future to the Holy Apostolic See and to 
those set over me in all things lawful 
and right. This I swear, so help me 
God and His Holy Gospel.” Such a 
document he can sign in all honesty, 
religion being with him as yet a matter 
of speculation rather than conviction ; 
and we are to bear in mind that this was 


years before the Reformation had become | 


decisive, or even the name PROTESTANT 
had been heard of, as it did not arise till 
after the Diet of Spires in 1529. 

No doubt the sense of corruption in 
the Church and its reed of radical reform 
grew on him with the progress of events; 
but his experiences after his uncle’s death 
in 1531, made him more and more de- 
spair of cleansing it from within its own 
borders. 

His Basle impressions, though often 
weakened, were never effaced, and it is 
from that time we begin to date his re- 
markable acquaintance with the original 
Scriptures, and his growing disposition 
to defer to their authority. Unfortu- 
nately, we have no letters of his for 
the twelve years from 1528 to 1540, and 
few direct means therefore of gauging 
the conflict through which he passed. 
That a mighty and permanent change 
was going forward in the interval is 
evident enough, however slowly effected. 
The crisis itself, however, stands out 
clear and sharp. In 1538, two mitres 
are at his command, Wesprim in Hun- 
gary, and Cujavia in Poland, the latter 
opening his way to the Primacy itself. 
Matters are now brought to an issue. 
On one side, dignities with moral debase- 
ment: on the other, Christ’s pure Gospel 
with losses and persecution. No! he daro 
not violate conscience. He feels himself 
a Protestant; and better still, a humble 


but genuine follower of the Lord Jesus. 
“ God in His mercy brought me to myself 
and to Him,” he writes to Pellicanus, who 
had taught him the Hebrew Bible at 
Basle. ‘lhedieiscast. He goes straight 
to the King: tells out his whole mind: 
and comes away “the Lord’s freed-man.” 


V. 
A‘LASCO A PROTESTANT AND EXILE. | 


But he cannot remain in Poland. And 
when, like Abraham, he is called to go 
out, by faith he went out, not knowing 
whither he went. “This man,” says 
honest John Strype, “ had abandoned his 
own country and honours to dwell an 
exile in other parts for the freer acknow- 
ledgment of the Gospel, but not without 
the Polish king’s good leave, by whom 
he was well known and beloved, and 
who did more than once make use of him 
in his difficult affairs.” For two years 
A‘Lasco is a wanderer, chiefly in Rhine- 
land, and with greater risk in Belgium. 
At Louvain he severs the last tie of his 
Romish priesthood by marrying, and as 
it proved, happily, into a burgher family 
there. He joins a little band of Gospel 
worshippers; and it was to him a memor- 
able and harrowing event, that shortly 
after he left for Emden, the meeting was 
discovered, and all its members endured 
with constancy the martyr’s death. 

Meanwhile, a call had come to him 
from East Friesland, a district of special 
interest to us, as the scat of those early 
Saxons who took a foremost place among 
“the makers of England.” The old Frisian 
tongue, as Sir William Temple long ago 
observed, “has still so great an affinity 
with our old English as to appear easily to 
have been the same,” and is very different 
from adjoining dialects. This northern 
district of Germany, between Holland 
and Denmark, had early received the 
Reformation, and the good Countess 
Anna of Oldenburg, who was now its 
Regent for her son under the Empire, 
was anxious to have A‘Lasco at her little 
capital, Emden, to carry forward and 
con: olidate the work. He eventually 
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sees his way clear, and goes thither at 
the close of 1540. Soon after, he must 
venture on a hurried visit to Poland, to 
see his brother Jerome, who lay dying 


from hardships suffered among the Turks, | 


then menacing Enrope. He is in time to 
minister to his brother during the closing 
scene, and then he returns to Emden, 
sadder, wiser, and more resolute than 
ever. His words to Bullinger are very 
touching: “In short, to declare to you 
the grace and goodness of Christ the 
Lord to me, I was once a Pharisee in 
high repute, adorned with many titles 
and laden even from boyhood with rich 
benefices; but now, by God’s grace, 
having willingly left all these behind, 
as well as country and friends, among 
whom I saw it was impossible to lead 
the Christian life, I am now a stranger 
in foreign lands, serving in poverty the 
Lord Jesus Christ, once also poor and a 
sufferer for me upon the cross; and now 
I am appointed a minister of His Church 


here, to preach the Gospel of Him who of 


His mercy called me from the pitfalls 
of Pharisaism into His own sheep-fold.” 


VI. 
WORK AT EMDEN AND EAST FkIESLAND. 


The work to which A‘Lasco now sets 
himself is really difficult. For though 
Reformation principles had been intro- 
duced, the nobles and clergy were disso- 
lute; the people were grossly ignorant 
and superstitious ; but woret of all, the 
new spirit was weakened by divisions and 
party conflict. One less resolute would 
have declined the task or succumbed 
before it. But having in 1543 accepted 
the post of Superintendent, he begins 
to triumph over the hazards of the situa- 
tion, overthrowing the monks, weeding 
out corruptions, gradually establishing 
the Genevan order and discipline, with 


a famous Protestant synod, that long 


continued a tower of strength, and was 
a bulwark behind William the Silent 
in his conflict with Spanish oppression. 
Yet A‘Lasco does not escape from fac- 
tion within and hostility from without. 


The one forced him to resign his superin- 
tendency and limit his ministry to the 
Great Church at Emden: the other took 
the form of vehement antagonism from 
Lutheran quarters to his more pro- 
nounced Reformed principles. But by a 
powerful letter to Countess Anna, (in 
which, thinking it better “to seem un- 
polite than prove unfaithful,” he lays 
down clearly his Scriptural grounds of 
action,) he secures her good-will and 
further co-operation. 

Thus was established this flourishing 
Protestant Church that made Emden a 
refuge for persecuted exiles. Here, for 
example, that most advanced of English 
Reformers, Dr. William ‘Turner, the 
eminent physician and divine, eluded 
Henry VIII.’s vengeance. It was he 
who wrote those keen and biting tracts, 
The hunting of the Romish fox which more 
than seven years hath been hid among the 
Bishops of England, and The hunting of 
the Romish Wolf; but he is best known 
as the author of that marvel of early 
printing and botanic lore, The Herbal. 
Through him and other friends, A‘Lascu 
lends a favourable ear toCranmer’s urgent 
invitation to visit England. It was the 
Archbishop’s policy, on the accession of 
Edward VI. in January 1547, to secur: 
a gathering somewhere of the leadinz 
Protestant divines in Europe, to sete 
matters of doctrine and be a counterpcis 
to the Romish Council at Trent. “We 
have therefore invited yourself and other 
learned men,” writes Cranmer to him, 
“and we earnestly entreat you to come, 
and if possible bring Melanchthon wit 
you.” On Melanchthon finding it im- 
possible, A‘Lasco consents, though at 
great inconvenience, and is accomm 
dated at Lambeth and Windsor duringthe 
autumn and winter of 1548-9. “Jobn 
à Lasco, a most admirable man,” says 
Cranmer, “lived with me these mouths 
in closest and friendliest intercourse.’ 
The bracing effect of his presence un the 
good Archbishop is referred to in a letter 
of December 1548 by another distin- 
guished foreigner, John ab Ulmis (Ven 
Eschen): “ Thomas Cranmer is alse re- 
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covered from his lethargy by God’s good- 
ness and the instrumentality of that 
worthy and most judicious man, Dominus 
John & Lasco.” He had to return to 
Emden with Count Mansfeld in March 
1549. But having made acquaintance 
with some of the most prominent men 
in the kingdom, he sees he can rely on 
finding asylum, in case of need, for himself 
and his flock. The impression he leaves 
behind him may be gathered from one 
of Latimer’s Friday-morning Court ser- 
mous: “ Joannes à Lasco was here, a great 
learned man and as they say a nobleman 
inhisown land. . . . I should wish such 
valuable men as he to be in this realm, 
for the realm would prosper in receiving 
them.” 

Troubles meanwhile had increased at 
Emden, and to crown all, the “ Interim.” 
or declaration of Popish uniformity with 
slight exceptions, by Charles V. came into 
force. As he will not accede to that Im- 
perial edict, and the Countess Anna can 
no longer protect him, he becomes again 
a pilgrim-exile. 

VII. 
A‘LASCO FINDS REFUGE IN ENGLAND. 


He arrives in London a second time on 
May 13, 1550, and is followed by a letter 
of credence from Albert of Brandenburg 
to the Lord Protector Somerset. It is 
dated June 3, 1550, and is in the State 

aper Office. Cranmer had years ago 
married on the Continent a niece of 
Osiander, and many learned foreigners 
were in England under his patronage. 
The accomplished Florentine, Vermigli, 
hetter known as Peter Martyr, was 
Divinity Professor at Oxford; and his 
friend from Strasburg, Martin Kuhorn 
or Bucer, was Divinity Professor at 
Cambridge; while the Hebrew Chair was 
filled by Paul Buchlein or Fagius, and 
after him by Immanuel Tremellius. 
Suitable provision was made for the 
Italian preacher Ochino and the French 
pastor Poulain, the Belgian Utenhove, 
the Swiss John ab Ulmis or Von Eschen, 
and the Spanish Dryander or Enzinas, 
with many others. 


But for A‘Lasco there is reserved a 
position of peculiar honour and responsi- 
bility. The number of foreigners in 
England at this time was very great. 
Besides those resident for trading pur- 
poses, multitudes of exiles for religion 
were now added. In London alone there 
were about 5000 of all nationalities, 
chiefly German and Dutch, or French 
and Walloons. By a very remarkable 
charter these were now constituted into 
one Protestant Reformed “Church of 
the Strangers ”—the letters patent of 
Edward VI., issued by royal preroga- 
tive under Act of Parliament, bearing 
date July 24, 1550. This charter makes 
A‘Lasco the Superintendent or chief 
pastor, with four other pastors as col- 
leagues, and it constitutes their commu- 
nion a corporate body, with rights of 
self-government and election of their 
own office-bearers from time to time, the 
chief appointments to be ratified by the 
Crown. It also assigns them the reve- 
nues and freehold of old Austin Friars 
church, near Broad Street. It was 
known as “ The Temple of Jesus.” The 
royal diploma enjoins the Mayor, sheriffs 
and aldermen of London, together with 
all archbishops, bishops, judges, and other 
lieges, to permit these people to exercise 
freely and peaceably their own religious 
worship, government and discipline, 
however different from those in common 
use, and notwithstanding any statutes, 
acts or proclamations there may be to 
the contrary. In all this the King and 
some of his council had a special design. 
The aim was to have a model of an 
advanced Reformation scheme, to which 
the Church might be brought to conform, 
when the general mind should be riper 
forit. With such an end in view, A‘Lasco 
keeps busily writing and working. Be- 
sides a powerful letter to Cranmer, he 
dedicates in 1551 to the young King the 
confession of faith and public prayers in 
use among the strangers, and follows it 
next year with his brief and clear view 
of the sacraments which had so marked 
an effect on the second Prayer-bouk of 
Edward VI. But without adverting to 
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other treatises, we may refer to one of 
singular interest, the Forma ac Ratio, in 
which he gives an account as well as a 
defence of the whole Form and Method 
of administration in the Church of the 
Strangers, particularly of the German 
section. Not being published, however, 
till 1555, at Frankfort-on-Main, he dedi- 
cates it, with a long historical preface, 
to Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, 
carefully explaining the whole spirit of 
Edward VIs ecclesiastical policy. In 
one passage he writes: “ When I was 
called by the King and when certain laws 
prevented much that was in use under 
the Papacy from being purged ont as he 
himself greatly desired, he secured for 
me when I was solicitous about foreign 
churches, that exiles who were not 
strictly nor to the same extent bound by 
these laws, should have churches of their 
own in which they should freely regulate 
all things according to primitive methods, 
without any regard to existing rites: so 
that the English churches might be 
incited to embrace apostolic purity, with 
joint consent of all estates of the realm. 
Of this project the young King himself 
was chief author and prime defender.” 


VIII. 


HIS ECCLESIASTICAL PRINCIPLES AND 
EVANGELICAL DOCTRINE. 


Such was the origin of the Ecclesia 
Peregrinorum, or Church of the Strangers, 
in London. There had been at Canter- 
bury, in 1547, the beginnings ofa foreign 
Church, which continues to this day, in 
the Cathedral crypt; but this at first 
was only a kindly permission for some 
learned exiles “to hold sermons and 
godly meetings within their own walls,” a 
privilege of social worship not uncom- 
mon under Edward V1.’s_ enlightened 
policy, though without public or di- 
rect sanction of the authorities. But 
A‘Lasco’s congregations of 1550 were 
the first legally authorized churches in 
England not subject to the jurisdiction 
of the National Establishment and not 
conforming to its rites. The charter 


conveying these privileges gave great 
offence to some, but A‘Lasco’s zeal and 
prudence overcame all opposition. With- 
out entering into details of these foreign 
churches, it may suffice to say here that 
the forms of worship were plain and 
simple: The Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered to communicants seated, as 
at a table (A‘Lasco attaching much im- 
portance to this), and their government 
was mainly Presbyterian, though not 
without both Episcopal and Congre- 
gational elements, as if to indicate a 
possible fusion. For A‘Lasco was a man 
of genuine Christian catholicity. This 
arose, not from his wide and varied in- 
tercourse with men merely, but from 
having caught so largely the spirit of 
Tne Master. A man of the strongest 
convictions, he hated all rancour. ‘In 
glancing through your confession,” he 
writes to Bullinger, “I find more bitter 
language against Luther than I could 
wish. No doubt Luther has given way 
to most unchristian vituperations against 
you, but such things must be overlooked 
on account of his great services, and so 
that we dash not against the same stone 
for which we blame Luther.” 

In A‘Lasco’s judgment “that Church 
is the best which follows Christ and His 
word.” Having been himself a most 
devout and diligent student of the sacred 
oracles ever since his conversion, he has 
acquired a profound mastery of then, 
and is “mighty in the Scriptures.” 
Whether he draws up a confession of 
faith, or a catechism for children: 
whether he writes a polemical or a 
practical treatise, his appeal is “to the 
law and to the testimony.” The mar- 
gins in his Book of Doctrine are crowded 
with careful Scripture references, as 
many as forty on a single page. “All 
Christian truth has its fountain-head in 
the Divine Word. It separates into two 
great branches, the knowledge of God in 
Jesus Christ, and the true knowledge of 
ourselves thereby. God created man 
in His own image, and therefore god, 
thcugh liable to evil. In Adam we have 
all fallen, become infected with sin and 
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subject to death. There is no redemp- 
tion for us except in Jesus Christ the 
Eternal Son. Without Him, no one 
reaches the Father. Saving faith is 
an affection of our soul toward Christ, 
wrought in us by the Holy Ghost, where- 
by we lay hold on Him for effectual de- 
liverance.” Recovery from the guilt, 
pollution and misery of sin by the opera- 
tion of God’s love and grace : the atoning 
death and cleansing blood of the Lord 
Jesus: the regenerating, sanctifying and 
comforting influence of the Holy Spirit,— 
these are spirit and life to A‘Lasco’s 
own soul. Hence he always writes in 
a warm, evangelical, and experimental 
style. “ This little book I offer, not only 
as a summary of what we preach, but as 
a testimony of the faith of Jesus we have 
received, and which I now submit, not 
merely to men’s opinions (it is a small 
matter to be judged of man’s judgment), 
but to the approval of the Supreme 
Judge of all.” And “in view of varying 
doctrine and interpretation, what re- 
mains but that we continue in suppli- 
cation that God by His own unifying 
‘pint may compose our differences so 
far as they are hurtful and help us to 
lay down all personal ends and worldly 
ambitions at the feet of Jesus? He 
must increase, we decrease.” 

One of the grandest features of A‘Las- 
co's work in London was his schools. 
“We must train the young for the Lord, 
and you are aware, Brethren, how 
carnestly I have recommended and 
cncouraged Sabbath afternoon catechi- 
sings.” 

In this, as in other respects, he much 
resembles Knox, with the same vigour 
and devotedness, a like vehemenco of 
spirit and warmth of heart, and with a 
moral nature that could burst in indig- 
nation or melt in tenderness, 


TX. 


A'LASCO ON THE CONTINENT AGAIN. 
It would be interesting to dwell on 
A‘Lasco’s English friendships and trace 
lis influence on the English Church in 


these early Reformation days. He did 
much to modify Cranmer’s views, and 
bring them into their third or most 
pronouncedly Protestant phase. He 
stood firmly by his friend Hooper in the 
Vestments struggle. And on the second 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. he did not 
fail to leave his mark. It is well known 
that never before nor since has the 
Church of England in any document 
reached a more advanced stage of 
Protestantism than in that second edition 
of the Prayer - book. And though 
A‘Lasco had no hand in drawing it up, 
the Commissioners who did so, moulded 
some of its revisions on what he had 
written. Thus they adopted from his 
Liturgy a remarkably evangelical style 
of words for use at the Communion 
table in handing the bread and wine. 
And though this form was dropped from 
later editions, it is still worthy of notice 
how the word “altar” never occurs in 
the Communion Service; always “table” 
or “holy table.” Instead of beginning 
at once with the Lord’s Prayer, like the 
first Liturgy, the second prefixes the 
famous sentences of Scripture, with 
words of exhortation, confession and 
absolution. Something here is confes- 
sedly due to Calvin, but more has un- 
questionably been adopted from A‘Lasco’s 
own service. A‘Lasco was also one of 
the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
revise the ecclesiastical Jaws. Had their 
scheme come into use, it would have very 
radically reformed the whole English 
Church. But the young King died in 
July 1553, and on Mary’s accession all 
was changed. John A‘Lasco and his 
people are soon ordered to leave the 
country. Their little companies are 
every where scattered abroad, carrying the 
Word. He himself, with a band of 175, 
embarks at Gravesend in two Danish 
vessels, about the middle of September. 
It is a touching farewell, amid prayers 
and psalms, a collection for the poor not 
being forgotten. They sail for Denmark, 
but find at best a left-handed reception, 
with not unfrequently a bitter repulse, 
because they were not Lutheran Protes- 
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tants, so strongly raged on those northern 
coasts the dissensions between Lutheran 
and Reformed. Everywhere he gocs, 
A‘Lasco does his best to allay these 
jealousics, that were a scandal to the 
Protestant ranks. A letter to him from 
Calvin, full of sympathy, bewails that 
Christian people should be to one another 
more unkind than even the inhospitable 
sea. <All this time, when wandering 
from place to place, comforting the re- 
fugees, his heart is going out to Poland. 
He has never lost “ touch” there, and 
events are occurring that seem to open 
his way for return. At Frankfort- 
on-Main he once and again addresses 
himself in burning words to King Sigis- 
mund Augustus, who at length plucks up 
courage to favour the exile’s recall. 


X. 
THE REFORMATION IN POLAND. 


At an early period the doctrines and 
disciples of John Huss had secretly 
entered Poland. Five priests who had 
become Hussites were burnt in Posen 
market-place in 1439, and a century later 
Cracow witnossed a similar spectacle. 
Luthers Reformation was embraced by 
the Teutonic knights of the west, who 
held their lands as a Polish fief. John 
Tzecìuzan had vigorously preached tho 
same faith at Königsberg under the 
protection of Duke Albert, and had 
translated, in 1551, the New Testament 
‘into the common Polish tongue, which 
had been littlo used as yet in writing. 
The Reformation gave a great impetus 
to vernacular literature, especially when 
Calvin’s disciples began to gain admit- 
tance. Rej, the first native Protestant 
lyrist of repute, and Kochanowski, the 
prince of Polish poets, both published 
popular versions of the Psalms. 

‘The first great historical work in the 
vernacular, the Polish Chronicle, was pro- 
duced by the Calvinian Martin Bielski, 
and the laws of the land began to be 
promulgated in the ordinary language 
of the people. No country in Europe 
had more liberty, in a way, than Poland 


at this time. The National Diet was 
free and powerful, the King himself 
being subject to its law, and the towns 
were practically self-governed. But the 
strength and weakness of Poland lay in 
its nobility, who constituted about a 
tenth of the population, and were, as 
landowners, whether in the form of mag- 
nificent grandees or small gentleman 
farmers, a peculiar class, that drew all 
privileges to themselves, and kept their 
serfs in terrible subjection. It was 
among these nobles the Reformation was 
taking hold, the King himself, Sigis- 
mund II., having his favourable moods 
toward it. With him A‘Lasco corre- 
sponded, and to him Calvin had dedicated 
a Commentary, and Luther an edition 
of the German Bible. At this juncture 
many things occurred in the direction 
of a Protestant movement for Poland, & 
that when the Diet assembled in 1552, 
the temporal jurisdiction of the bishops 
was abolished, and the King ratified the 
decree. What came next to be discusse] 
was the question of a National Synod fot 
Church Reform. Here lay the struggle. 
A gathering of the Reformed had been 
held in 1550, but what was felt all along 
on the Protestant side was the need of a 
leader. The hour had come, and the 


man! 
XJ. 
A'LASCO APPEARS ON THE SCENE. 


After the lapse of eighteen years. 
A‘Lasco once more treads his native soil. 
With what mingled feelings of devout 
thankfulness and grave responsibility, we 
may well conceive! He had come away 
from Frankfort in October, with Jobn 
Utenhove, his “most faithful Achates,” 
as he calls him; and after a delightfn! 
visit to Melanchthon by the way, an! 
another earnest appeal to the King, he 
is in Poland just at the close of 155+. 
A‘Lasco’s arrival at this juncture is the 
most striking moment in the Polish 
Reformation. His appearance is every- 
where as a manifesto and trumpet-call t» 
action. In point of dramatic interest aud 
high-wrought excitement there is nothing 
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like it till Knox sets foot in Scotland, 
three years later. All parties feel the 
crisis. The rage of baffled foes is 
answered by the welcome of rallying 
friends. Among A‘Lasco’s ardent sup- 
porters his own relatives come well to 
the front, especially his three nephews 
Ostrorog, and that other noble nephew, 
Jan Bonar, Count of Tarpow, Captain- 
General of the Forces and Governor of 
Cracow Castle. But he himself con- 
stitutes the strength of the movement. 
If any man can be called the Reformer 
of Poland, it is A‘Lasco, for whatever 
of real reformation was effected, must 
be attributed, under God, to him. The 
only name that can be mentioned with 
his, is that of his great and life-long 
friend, Prince Nicholaus Radzivil,a noble- 
hearted and godly man, through whose 
vast influence as brother-in-law to the 
King, as Prince of the Empire and 
Palatine Chief in Lithuania, A‘Lasco 
was permitted to return, and effectively 
hacked up, now that he has come. 

The first glimpse we get of the restored 
exile is at a conference of the Reformed 
on January 1, 1557; where the assembled 
brethren devoutly render thanks, and 
hail him as their “ father,” for he is 
now getting fast towards sixty years of 
age. There remains, alas! little more 
than three years of precious life for him. 
Mysterious Providence! we are apt to 
say, when so much seems to hang in 
the balance; for. had his days been 
lengthened, how different might have 
been the fate of unhappy Poland! 

Meantime there is commotion enough 
in the camp of the enemy. Through 
one of A‘Lasco’s graphic letters to Philip 
of Hesse, we are permitted to see “ the 
whole herd of chief priests, scribes and 
Pharisees ” in highest rage. These “a- 
nointed shavelings,” as he calls them, are 
found in secret conclave with the pon- 
tifical legate Lippomani, deliberating 
what must be done. They have all but 
decided to wait on the King and get 
him forthwith to cast out this “ vagabond 
heretic,” when a Solomon among them 
rises to say how seriously he is in doubt 


whether the laws allow the King such a 
power: and even if they do, A‘Lasco’s 
friends have influence enough to stop 
its exercise. They must find another 
method! Whereupon they fall to wail- 
ing over their unhappy case. One bishop 
takes up his parable, and says: “ What 
of all things I dreaded most, has come to 
pass, by the return of my lord Laski ;” 
and another in his terror exclaims : “Our 
carnifex, our executioner is at last 
among us.” Their final resolution, and 
the furthest they dare go, is to entreat 
the King not to admit A‘Lasco to an 
audience; or at least to indicate his 
royal displeasure by not stretching out 
his hand to him when he appears in the 
presence. But even in this they are 
foiled, and themselves meet with a royal 
rebuff. When A‘Lasco was admitted to 
along private audience, we learn, from 
a letter of Utenhove to Bullinger, how 
faithfully he proceeded to reprove and 
admonish the King, “placing in his 
hands an excellent treatise he had ex- 
pressly written for him at Wilna,” and 
exposing “the tricks of the bishops and 
the grave dangers that will follow, un- 
less timely precautions be adopted,” and 
also “ concerning the necessary prepara- 
tions to be made in view of the meeting 
of the Diet.” Never had the King shown 
stronger leanings to the Reformation. 
Never had there been fairer promise for 
the triumph of Protestantism. Many 
of the nobility sympathized with the 
movement, though it seemed to increase’ 
and embitter their family feuds. But 
neither King nor nobles knew the time 
of their visitation. They showed fatal 
irresolution on the supreme question of 
a National Council for Reform. Sigis- 
mund Augustus was far from consistent 
or ingenuous in the religious conflict, 
while the Polish peers were too full of 
their feuds and factions, and too fond of 
their semi-barbarous pompand pageantry. 
They failed at this supreme moment to 
rise into the higher region of pure 
patriotism or piety, and notwithstanding 
all their glory, they left from their 
ranks but the one grand name of Sobi- 
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eski, in the end, to gild their country’s 
downfall! Though controlling vast 
numbers of serfs, these brave and high- 
spirited nobles failed to see, because they 
would not brook, the humbling yet 
exalting idea of a common brotherhood 
in Jesus Christ; and so they could not 
be persuaded to follow the Master’s own 
policy and practice, “that the poar have 
the Gospel preached unto them.” They 
thus unhappily, and it is to be feared 
selfishly, as well as stupidly, circum- 
scribed a movement that would have 
saved them: and we cannot but deplore 
that in a country where, comparatively, 
there wus no middle class, the Refor- 
mation should have been to so great an 
extent confined to the upper class, and 
that they should have kept their down- 
trodden serfs as ignorant and wretched 
almost as before. If“ Freedom shrieked 
as Kosciusko fell,” two centuries later 
than this, it is not too much to say that 
the evangelistic spirit of the Refor- 
mation in Poland waned when John à 
Lasco died, followed as he was in a few 
years by the good Prince Radzivil, and 
with none to succeed them. This first 
grand beginning was but the beginning 
of the end. For we shall see how the 
distracting influence of the Socinian 
party, paving the way as it did for the 
inroads and triumphs of the Jesuits, 
contributed, with other causes, to those 
results which sealed the doom, and 
secured the partition of a brave but mis- 


guided people. 
XII. 


A‘LASCO’S WORK AS POLISH REFORMER. 


Meanwhile A‘Lasco toils vigorously, 
and with a will ;—the untoward issues of 
later days being in mercy “ hid from his 
eyes.” The glimpses we get—and unfor- 
tunately they are all too few, not merely 
from the loss, but the malicious destruc- 
tion of records that took place in the 
reaction afterwards—reveal the astonish- 
ing energy and variety of his labours. 

In preaching the Gospel, in drawing 
together and organizing the little 
scattered bands of Protestant worship- 


pers, and in securing a Bible translation 
and other writings in the vernacular, he 
seems incessant and ubiquitous. He 
follows the same lines very much that 
he had found of service in East Fries- 
land and London, when founding and 
consolidating the churches there. For 
the third time in his life he becomes 
“Superintendent”; the reformed com- 
munities scattered over what was 
known as Little Poland, being his special 
care. This name of Little Poland was a 
curious misnomer for so vast a tract of 
country : but the other district, though 
so much smaller, was the original duke- 
dom, and nucleus of the kingdom, aud 
was therefore dignified by the name of 
Great Poland. The country was now at 
the height of its prosperity and extent 
It stretched from the Baltic to almost 
the Black Sea, and from West Prussia to 
about half-way between Smolensk and 
Moscow. In the revival of learning, 
too, this was Poland’s Augustan age. A 
purely native literature was beginning to 
be developed: and religious toleration was 
getting established. From 1550 to 1600 
is reckoned in every way the golden age 
of Poland: and it is not without signit- 
cance that the half-century of the Refor- 
mation movement should be the very 
period when Poland was most flourishing. 
The sense of nationality, no doubt, was 
somewhat impaired by differences of 
race and dialect, but there was no 
thing to prevent a gradual growth 
time toward most solid unity. And %9 
A‘Lasco thinks and feels regarding the 
varieties of Protestantism. ‘he evil ke 
deplores and earnestly seeks to remedy 
is this spirit of division, which woull 
grow into dissension, instead of inte 
strong, yet genial unison. A German 
element in the west and north of the 
country was Lutheran in sympathy: the 
Bohemian Confession was widely received 
in Great Poland: while the vast region 
of Lithuania and all of Slav blood were 
adherents of the more distinctively 
“ Reformed” doctrine, worship and dis*:- 
pline, under his own charge. A‘Lasco 
struggles earnestly and patiently to 
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bring these conflicting interests together, 
to get them “to see eye to eye” in 
mutual understanding ; efforts that bore 
some fruit after his death in the famous 
Union of Sandomir in 1570. He was in 
truth a devoted and intelligent friend of 
union among all Christian disciples who 
stood by the Scriptures: and delighted 
beyond measure was he when his own 
country could afford a safe retreat for 
English refugees—chief among them 
being William Barlow, who was to be 
Elizabeth’s first Bishop of Chichester ; 
and the good Duchess of Suffolk, one of 
Latimer's great friends—thus repaying 
what England had done in sheltering 
himself. 

In order to cope with Rome, he be- 
lieved in the need of a firm yet elastic 
organization: and he kept in view an 
ideal he had of a Reformed Church, 
arranged on a national scale, as nearly 
as circumstances would admit, after the 
fashion of the Emden or London models. 
This, of course, could be attained only by 
degrees ; and as he was a man of prac- 
tical experience, he laid down very few 
rigid or hard-and-fast lines. ‘The most 
prominent feature, perhaps, in the Polish 
Reformed Church, as A‘Lasco left it, was 
its Synodical Constitution, with a large 
infusion of aristocratic and Jay influence, 
and abundant provision for pastoral 
intercourse. But another feature, not 
less worthy of notice, was the special 
regard for education, the maintenance of 
schools, and the godly upbringing of the 
young. <A‘Lasco’s Emden Catechism 
was translated, and other books were 
furnished in considerable numbers. But 
a Polish version of the Holy Scriptures 
was the chief desideratum. A‘Lasco and 
a committee of seventeen others set 
earnestly to work : and though he did 
not live to see it completed, it was 
published in folio three years after his 
death; Prince Radzivil, with a few 
friends, bearing the chief cost of’printing. 
This is now a rare work, the Jesuits, 
especially Father P. Skarga, who did so 
much afterwards to uproot A‘Lasco’s 
Reformation, having caused all the copies 


they could find to be burnt. The Bod- 
leian Library, however, can boast of one, 
and Christ Church, Oxford, of another. 
It is the Dantzic revision of 1632 that is 
now in use by the Protestants scattered 
among the twelve millions of Polish- 
speaking people. Yet, undoubtedly, 
under A‘Lasco’s vigorous efforts the 
Reformation was making steady progress, 
and was waxing stronger in unity and 
influence by his fostering care. 


XIII. 
A‘LASCO’S MAIN TRIALS AND DIFFICULTY. 


The difficultics, however, with which 
he has to contend are very great, and 
some of them of an ill-omened kind. 
For besides the pusillanimity of the 
King, who would come to no decision, and 
the selfish policy of the nobles, which 
was obstructive to a painful degree, 
A‘Lasco has bitter experience of unscru- 
pulous tactics from Romish partizans, 
and, what is worse, of budding mischief 
from among his own little company. 
Poland, as we have seen, afforded large 
religious toleration at this time, and 
many foreigners with strange notions 
found shelter from violence. Some of 
these crept in among the Reformed, by 
disguising their opinions, or on other false 
pretences, and they brought with them 
not a few dangerous and unsettling ten- 
dencies. For in the revolt from super- 
stition, multitudes who revelled in their 
new-found freedom of opinion, but who 
had not the balance of serious religious 
conviction, were whirled about with 
“every wind of doctrine, by the sleight 
of men, in craftiness, after the wiles of 
error.” Old heresies were revived, Apol- 
linarian, Photinian, Sabellian, Arian, 
Pelagian, and the like; and new ones 
Were originated and became rampant. 
All these were ultimately merged into 
what became known as Socinianism in 
the next generation, which had its head- 
quarters in Poland, more especially at 
the city of Rakau, whence issued in 
1605 the notorious Racovian Catechism. 

No rupture occurred with this class 
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till two years after A‘Lasco’s death: 
for in his own day, the system had not 
developed itself, and the men who fell 
under its influence were, many of them, 
honest religious reformers, both in their 
own eyes and in the estimation of others. 
One depraved and fatal propensity they 
had. Religion with them degenerated 
into mere intellectual gladiatorship, and 
was wholly wanting in warm devotional 
and evangelic feeling. Everything they 
made matter of debate or question, 
cavil or objection, as if they neither 
wished, nor cared about, the Gospel of 
the Lord Jesusatall. Men of this spirit, 
like Vergerio, Blandrata, Stalor, Lisman, 
Stancar, were a torment to A‘Lasco, and 
au immense hindrance to the young 
cause. On one occasion, it is said, A‘Lasco, 
provoked out of measure by the cool 
effrontery of some of their contentions, 
brings down his Bible on the head of 
Stancar, saying : “ Will you feel the word 
of God, 1f you will not hear it!” 


XIV. 


HIS ENCOUNTER WITH HOSIUS. 


But besides having to deal with 
these insidious foes of the Gospel, 
A‘Lasco has ample occasion for faith 
and patience in battling with the subtle 
power of the Romish or reactionary 
party. 

When King Sigismund had been roused 
to apply to Pope Paul IV. for some small 
measure of reform, the request for a 
National Church Convocation was sternly 
declined, though plenty of promises had 
been made for removal of ecclesiastical 
abuses. But feeling was rising in the 
country. People would no longer be 
amused with mere words. The legate 
Lippomani had to withdraw himself in 
disgrace: and in the Diet of 1559 at 
Piotrkow, the Church dignitaries got a 
fright by a motion being nearly carried 
tu deprive bishops of their seats in the 
Senate. Tho Great National Synod 
seemed almost within reach at the time 
of A‘Lasco’s death: and if such a 
Council had met at this crisis, when the 


national spirit was high, almost certainly 
would Protestantism have become the 
dominant faith. The man who prevented 
it was Cardinal Commendoni, one of 
the ablest of Rome’s diplomatists; but 
the man who was to work the most 
irreparable damage in after years on 
Polish Protestantism was’ Stanislaus 
Hosen, Bishop of Varm, who is however 
best known to fame as Cardinal Hosius. 
It was he who, shortly after A‘Lasco’s 
death, first opened the door in Poland to 
the Jesuits, and gave them a settlement 
in his own diocese, being startled with 
the growth of the new faith on his 
return from the Council of Trent. What 
fatal success attended his policy, and 
what dire results attended the power of 
these Jesuits, may be read in the pages 
of history. Few in number at first, but 
well endowed by Hosius and other sup- 
porters, their influence began to tell 
in Church and State with baleful 
effect. 

King Stephen Bathory first owned 
their sway; then Sigismund ITI. is called 
“King of the Jesuits”; then a Jesuit 
priest, John Casimir, is elected to the 
Crown; but all the while, as the Jesuits 
advance in power, the fortunes of Poland 
steadily wane. The national mind gets 
dwarfed, the national resources exhaust- 
ed, the national character decays. Ir- 
reparable ruin and disaster ensue: thie 
grand catastrophe follows. This comes 
of Jesuit intrigue ; this is the natural but 
bitter fruit of their schemes in crushing 
Protestantism. 

How suggestive to see A‘Lasco and 
Hosius confront each other at the verv 
opening of the contest. They were not 
unfairly matched. Hosius had a history 
somewhat like A‘Lasco’s in its early 
stages, though ultimately turned in the 
opposite direction. He was bom in 
Cracow, 1504, of German extraction, and 
had all the advantages of superior train- 
ing and foreign travel. His works, like 
A‘Lasco’s, are in different languages, 
chiefly Latin, in two volumes, with a mass 
of interesting correspondence with dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. They had, 
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however, the advantage of being collected 
in 1584, while the same good oftice has not 
been done for A‘Lasco till three centuries 
after his decease. Hosius was unques- 
tionably a man of stupendous erudition, 
with great energy of intellect and will. 
But be was a blind devotee of Rome 
and all her superstitious observances, 
prostrating his splendid powers even to 
abjectness of submission. 

With a kind of prescience, A‘Lasco 
fastens on this coming champion of the 
Church ; and closing with him in vigorous 
style, administers to this strongest athlete 
of Rome a heavy fall. Hosius had not 
thought it beneath him, to rake together 
from a Lutheran polemic a number of 
articles caricaturing and  perverting 
A‘Lasco’s doctrinal and sacramental 
teaching; and he takes a malicious 
pleasure in “ showing up” the differences 
in the various Protestant communions. 
This borrowed lucubration is followed 
by a treatise of his own, decrying the 
Seriptures and exalting the Church at 
their expense. It is no less full of 
calumny and misrepresentation than the 
other; A‘Lasco coming in for his own 
share of the abuse. His reply isa crush- 
ing one, whether as a bit of polemical 
defence or of clear exposition. Having 
tersely refuted the twenty-three alle- 
gations which Hosius had adopted from 
another, A‘Lasco proceeds to demolish, 
more leisurely, but not less effectively, 
Hosius’s own seven propositions. He is 
quite aware of having done the work 
thoroughly. For writing to his friend 
the Castellan of Cracow, to whom the 
book is dedicated, he quietly observes : 
“It is therefore clear enough, my hon- 
oured sir, that all the batteries of this 
Hosius, far from having done any hurt 
to us, have gone crashing into his own 
walls.” The whole tone of the book is 
strong and manly, not to say vehement 
at times, giving no Indication of lack of 
vigour, save by tho reference he makes 
to his broken health. Yet it is the 
last great service he was to do with his 
carnest pen. His life-work is nearly 
Over. 


XV. 


A‘LASCO WRITES TO QUEEN ELIZABETH OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tho very last effort ho is known to 
have made is in the form of a letter to 
our own Queen Elizabeth, with whom 
he was personally acquainted in England. 
Yot this he could only dictate, and with 
difficulty append his name. It is dated 
Ist September, 1559, only four months 
prior to his death. Among the changes 
he had lived to see, one of the brightest 
and most cheering had been fur him the 
accession of Elizabeth to the throne in 
the preceding November. It is suggest- 
ed to him that a letter to her might 
be well received, and might be of signal 
service, if sent over by Utenhove, with a 
petition in favour of re-establishing the 
Church of the Strangers on its former 
footing. After some words of respect 
and congratulation to the young Queen, 
he refers with fondness to all he had 
experienced at the hands of her deceased 
brother, Edward VI., whose character 
and policy he highly commends. He 
exhorts her to adhere as faithfully as 
that beloved prince did to the Divine 
Word. For is it not to royalty, the 
cautions are addressed: ‘ Obedience is 
better than sacrifice ;” and again: “ Be- 
cause thou hast rejected the Word of the 
Lord, the Lord hath also rejected thee ” ? 
He is persuaded better things of the new 
Queen, well aware as he is, not only of 
her rare gifts, but of her having been 
blessed with a wholesome knowledge of 
the Gospel, which she had professed not 
merely in the safe days of her brother, 
but from her tenderest years in the days 
of her father. After exhorting her to 
maintain the pure doctrine, discipline 
and worship prescribed in God’s Word— 
for it were unjust and impious to let 
truth be governed by falsities, and is not 
everything a sheer mendacity that has 
not its roots in the Divine Word ?—he 
goes on to say: “I remember this used 
to bo jestingly called, tho Parliamentary 
Theology, because no one was allowed to 
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go beyond what Pusan had set up; 
but we might more properly speak of it 
as the Theological Parliament, by which 
I mean not that anything was set up by 
the professed authority of Parliament 
itself, but because all the changes were 
avowedly grounded on and regulated by 
express requirements of God’s own Holy 
Word. ‘Be wise, therefore, O kings,’ 
not by debating whether you mean to 
acknowledge Christ or not, but by openly 
owning and being subject to Him as your 
King and Lord. Forgive my urging 
such a duty and adding these admo- 
nitions to my hearty congratulations. 

They are from a dying man. The Lord 
has seen fit to lay me under an illness so 
that I cannot finish the letter with my 
own hand, but have been forced to use 
Utenhove as amanuensis.” This worthy 
and noble brother he is sending to Lon- 
don, with a petition addressed to the 
Crown: through the Duke of Bedford, 

President of Her Majesty’s Council. He 
earnestly bespeaks for it a favourable 
reply. Had health permitted, he would 
have supported it with reasons, but 
trusts to her kind construction and con- 
sideration. “I send your Majesty a copy 
of my book recently issued against the 
calumnies of Bishop Hosius.” And then, 
in signing his name, he touchingly adds, 
“Tt is, you see, with feeble hand.” 

Yes; too soon for his country, and tou 
soon for the welfare of its Protestant 
Reformation, his days on earth are 
drawing to a close. 


XVI. 
THE END. 


After a fortnight’s sharp illness, 
A‘Lasco died on Tuesday, 8th January, 
1560. Though worn out with un- 
remitting toils, he passed to his rest 
“unconquered, weary with conquering,” 
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as was written of the Swiss heroes on 
the field of St. Jacob. His body was 
borne in grand procession amid tearful 
multitudes to the church of Pintzov for 
noble entombment, though Poland harily 
knew what she had now lost. On bis 
death-bed, his thoughts fondly circled 
round the young Reformed Church and 
its fortunes. “ My Lord and my God” 
were among his last treasured words. 
Were they not beautifully expressive of 
the glowing fervour and undying strength 
of his whole heart's devotion ? It was 
noticed that just as he breathed his last, 
the afternoon sun about five o'clock was 
sinking behind the castle walls. Typical 
this of his own bright but too brief 
career; struggling with wintry clouds 
and gathering gloom, yet gilding all 
with a heavenly radiance, and leaving 
behind a trail of glory that gives token 
of a better day. If A‘Lasco had been 
Immediately successful in securing the 
triumph of a Protestant Church in 
Poland, his name would doubtless have 
been far more widely knownand honoured. 
But, that a resurrection or revival of his 
life-work may yet, under God, be brought 
about, who of us will not earnestly hope? 
It is interesting to know regarding 
Utenhove’s mission, that if Elizabeth did 
not see her way to renew Edward VI.'s 
charter in every particular, she honoured 
it in ths main. And to this very day, 
A‘Lasco’s impress may be traced in thuse 
Dutch and Trench and other foreign 
churches in London or elsewhere, that 
can look back on long unbroken lines of 
faithful pastors, fifty, sixty or more, in 
evangelical succession. His writing, 
doctrinal, devotional, epistolary, which 
have been gathered with pious care from 
the libraries of many a land, from Dublin 
to St. Petersburg, from Zurich to Am- 
sterdam, now “ praise him in the gate.” 


ALEX, H. Dryspave, M.A. 
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I. 
PARENTAGE AND EDUCATION. 


Isaac Watts was born at Southampton, 
July 17, 1674. It was in the same year 
that John Milton died. The father 
of Watts held the office of deacon in 
a Dissenting church which had been 
forined in the town. England was pass- 
ing through troublous times when this 
little boy entered the world. Charles II. 
occupied the throne; a strong political 
reaction had set in against the Common- 
wealth, which expired in 1660; the 
sectaries, as they were called, in power 
for many years, were now not only in 
disrepute, but were subjected to violent 
persecution. Two months beforo Isaac’s 
birth, Nathaniel Heywood, an eminent 
Puritan clergyman, mourned over the 
loss of public liberty, “and silent 
sabbaths ;”’ adding, “to be laid aside as 
a broken vessel in which there is no 
pleasure is a sore burden, I know not 
how to bear.” Several pastors were cast 
into prison, and others, not in the 
ministry, shared a similar fate. Such a 
fate befell Watts’ father, soon after the 
babe was born. A house where the 
solitary wife lived, and which still re- 
mains, stood in French Street; and 
thence, tradition says, she was wont to 
make her weary way, with Isaac in her 
arms, to a stone nearthe gaol, and close 
to the water-side, where Canute planted 
his chair and vainly bade the waves retire. 
There she would sit, and nurse her infant, 
near the cell of her innocent husband. 
How long he remained prisoner, we do 
not know; but being possessed of some 
property, and, as may be supposed, 
after his release, resuming his former 
occupation, he was able respectably to 
bring up a large family. As late as 
1737, he died in peace, having, as 
Dr. Johnson remarks in his Lives of 


the Poets, the happiness, indulged to few 
parents, of living to see his son eminent 
for literature and eminent for piety. 

This son, with rare precocity, before he 
could plainly speak would run to his © 
mother’s lap, crying out, “A book; a 
book ;” and when four years old, he began 
to learn Latin. Giotto, as a little shep- 
herd boy, drew on a bit of slate the figure 
of a sheep; Pascal, a child, in play-hour 
drew mathematical figures on the floor: 
and in like manner, Watts, little beyond 
a baby, began to lisp in rhyme. His 
mother amused her husband’s pupils ty 
giving them a farthing for verses, written 
after school-hours; and Isaac, with 4 
dash of conscious superiority, which, with 
all his meekness, he never lost, wrote the 
following couplet : 


“T write not for a farthing, but to try 
How I your farthing writers can outvie.” 


As with the Wesleys, so with the 
family of Watts, a poetic gift was here- 
ditary. The father was addicted to 
writing verses, the mother encourage! 


‘the practice in her children, but Isaac 


possessed it in finer power and larger 
quantity. 

He early indicated a taste for science. 
as well as letters; and, when six year 
old, saw the great comet of 1680.— 
which made an ineffaeeable impressice 
on his mind, and gave a colouring tv 
some of his poetry in riper years. 

If the story of Watts’ mother carrying 
her child to the prison door be true, the 
father must have undergone a second 
imprisonment, for, in some brief memor- 
abilia by the son, this entry occurs: 
“1683, my father persecuted, and im- 
prisoned for nonconformity six months. 
After that forced to leave his family a:i 
live privately in London for two years.” 
From the same brief notes, we find that 
Isaac “ began to learn Greek in 1683, or 
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before.” ‘Learnt French 1684-1685. 
Learnt Hebrew 1687 or 8.” 

Isaac attended Southampton Grammar- 
school, then under the mastership of the 
Rev. Mr. Pinhorne, Rector of All Saints, 
and vicar of a parish in the New Forest— 
a man whom his young pupil revered 
and loved, as is expressed in elegiac 
verses written in 1714. Most interesting 
entries in the memorabiliaare found under 
the following dates: “ Fell under con- 
siderable convictions of sin 1688: and 
was taught to trust in Christ I hope 
1689: had a great and dangerous sickness 
1689.” Thus, on his own authority, we 
learn, that when fourteen years of age, he 
passed through a deep spiritual change. 
He was not as one who knows not when 
he first began to love his Father, for he 
could distinctly mark two periods when 
he began to feel what sin is, and to taste 
the blessings of salvation through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. About the same time, 
he attracted the attention of a physician, 
Dr. Speed, and other friends, who were 
anxious to send so promising a youth to 
one of the universities; but father and 
son thought of the Christian ministry 
amongst Protestant dissenters as an 
appropriate sphere for one so fond of 
study, and so impressed with the value 
of the Gospel. 

In those days small societies or com- 
mittees were formed to assist young Non- 
conformists who desired to devote them- 
selves to preaching the Word. One of 
these is known by the name of the Fund 
Board, instituted in 1695, “to encour- 
age the preaching of the Gospel in 
England and Wales.” In the records of 
that trust we lighted, some time ago, on 
an entry, respecting assistance rendered 
towards the education of Isaac Watts 
in 1696. At that same period there 
were “ academies,” so called, instituted by 
ejected ministers and conducted by their 
successors. They were neither schools, 
nor colleges in the modern acceptation 
of those terms. Youths were received for 
a superior education, without reference 
to any particular profession or employ- 
ment; and associated with these were 


some who were designed for the Christian 
ministry. Newington Green, near Lon- 
don, was a noted place for the education 
of such candidates; for these an academy 
had been furmed by Dr. Gale, the learned 
author of a book entitled, The Court of 
the Gentiles ; and in 1696 it was being 
carried on by Thomas Rowe, son of John 
Rowe, who had been one of the stated 
preachers at Westminster Abbey during 
the Commonwealth. Under the tuition of 
Thomas Rowe, Isaac Watts was placed 
by the Fund Board, and there he passed 
through the usual course for training a 
Nonconformist minister. There is ample 
evidence of such a curriculum having 
been profound, as well as comprehensive. | 
Amongst the pupils at Mr. Rowe's 
academy were, Daniel Neal, historian of 
the Puritans; Henry Grove, an eminent 
divine; and Josiah Hort, afterwards 
Archbishop of Tuam. The influence of 
such associates could not but be stimula- 
ting to the mind of young Isaac; and no 
doubt memories of the Commonwealth, of 
Westminster Abbey, and of Cromwell, 
with other celebrities, would be handed 
down to the young men by the son of 
the old Puritan, who had known them 
all. 

In the memorabilia it is recorded: 
“ Began to preach, after I had pursued 
university studies above eight years, 
July 17, 1698.” By university studies 
he meant studies such as are pursued at 
universities, for in his case they must 
have been carried on partly at home, 
and partly in Newington Green. Next 
he tells us: “ Went to Southampton, 
and preached there several times in a 
visit to my friends.” 

The name of Watts will ever be asso- 
ciated with the town of Southampton. 
Its scenery was familiar to the poet from 
the days of his infancy ; and the woods 
and meadows near Netley are said to 
have suggested the lines: 

“Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 

Stand drest in living green; 


So to the Jews old Canaan stood, 
While Jordan rolled between.” 


His memory is lovingly cherished in his 
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birthplace, and is perpetuated by a monu- 
ment of the poet erected a few years 
since. i 


PASTORATE IN LONDON. 


Dissenting churches had a precarious 
and changeful existence in the metro- 
polis during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. Owing to prohibitory 
laws, they had to shift from place to 
place, and it was not till after the Revo- 
lution of 1688 that they had any safely 
fixed and permanent abode. One of these 
assemblies, under the ministry of Dr. John 
Owen, figures in the religious annals of 
thé city ; forasmuch as itincluded amongst 
the members, Charles Fleetwood, Crom- 
well’s son-in-law; Colonel Desborough, 
a staunch Republican; Major-General 
Berry, a friend of Richard Baxter's; 
young Sir John Hartopp; and the ec- 
centric Mrs. Bendish, grand-daughter to 
the Lord Protector. This church, after 
sundry changes and movements, was 
under the charge of Dr. Chauncy when 
Isauc Watts entered the ministry, and 
he was invited to become co-pastor. The 
congregation at that time is spoken of as 
meeting for worship in Mark Lane ; and 
there, on the retirement of Dr. Chauncy 
soon after Watts’ ordination, the latter 
became sole pastor. He preached his 
first sermon on the birthday which 
completed his twenty-fourth year, in 
1698; and the acceptance it received 
prepared for his subsequent settlement 
as pastor of the congregation. In 1708, 
a new place of worship was built in 
Bury Street, St. Mary Axe; and within 
the walls of that edifice the poet con- 
tinued to preach, with some intervals, 
until the close of his public labours. 

For nearly two years he preached in 
this place before Dr. Chauncy’s retire- 
ment; and his ministry was adapted to 
enlarge the audience, which had con- 
siderably decreased before that period. 
The new building must have been 
small, as the entire cost did not exceed 
£700. 

In the year 1728, the University of 


Edinburgh conferred upon Isaac Watts 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

We can form some idea of his preaching 
in early life. His voice was feeble; his 
countenance, except when excited, was 
rather wanting in animation; bis stature, 
like that of Chrysostom and John Wesley, 
diminutive—indeed, not much above five 
feet ; but his command of language was 
very great, his elocution good, his pro- 
nunciation distinct and accurate; and the 
substance of his sermons may be learned 
from volumes of them published in his 
lifetime. A change had come over homi- 
letic compositions since the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Intricate and 
perplexing divisions and subdivisions 
were dropped; learned quotations dis- 
appeared; minute criticisms and sacho- 
lastic distinctions fell out of fashion; 
smooth and flowing style rose in the 
ascendant. There was less of theological 
metaphysics, and more of general culture. 
Watts illustrates in his sermons the lite- 
rary change which marked the period; 
but he shows no loss of love for evan- 
gelical truth, no disposition to throw 
into the background the distinctive 
facts and truths of Christ’s Gospel. In 
English pulpits what may be called a 
rationalistic mode of preaching too gene- 
rally prevailed; but Dr. Watts exhibited 
no tendency of that description. He 
had not the theological acuteness of Dr. 
Owen, or the burning eloquenceof Richard 
Baxter, or the calm, deep thoughtful- 
ness of John Howe, or the silver tongue 
of Dr. Bates; but he had thorough 
sympathy with their love for the glo 
rious Gospel of the blessed God, and 
proclaimed it with zeal and fervour, so as 
to reach the hearts and probe the con- 
sciences of men. Of gentle nature, bnt 
of unbending fidelity, charmed by the 
winning aspects of Christianity, but pene- 
trated also by the warnings of the Bible, 
he appealed to fear, as well as hope, and 
there are passages in his discourses full 
of alarm and terror for obstinate and 
impenitent souls. 

n 1703, whilst the congregation wor- 
shipped in Mark Lane, Samuel Price 
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was chosen co-pastor with Watts, and 
yielded him most valuable assistance in 
pastoral visitation and other labours. 


IIT. 
TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF WORK. 


Watts was a man of delicate organiza- 
tion, of feeble constitution, of a nervous 
temperament, and subject to several 
kinds of indisposition. In a brief diary, 
printed in his Life by the Rev. Thomas 
Milner, he alludes to his complaints. He 
tells us that in 1701 he went to Bath, by 
the advice of physicians, and the same 
year to Tunbridge Wells, then even 
more than now a resort for invalids. 
Altogether, that year he was detained 
five months by weakness from study and 
preaching. ‘This was before he became 
sole pastor at Mark Lane. Soon <fter 
his settlement, he was seized with jaun- 
dice, and had a slow recovery. In August, 
1703, he stayed seven weeks at the 
Wells, “ with scarce any benefit.” The 
waters did not agree with him. In De- 
cember of the same year, he complained 
that, on eccount of his bad health, he 
had been obliged to remit his studies 
for a long time, so that he was induced 
to employ “a boy to read and write” 
for him; and this arrangement proved 
very helpful. In 1706, complaints of ill- 
ness recur again ; he revisited Tunbridge 
Wells in the summer, and returned much 

stronger. In 1710, he bought a horse 
for his health’s sake, and rode about 
1,800 miles between the 10th of April 
and the 28th of September. Pains in 
the head sent him to Tunbridge Wells 
aain in 1711. After that, his diary 
closes; and if it had been prolonged, 
doubtless we should have had a continued 
calendar of diseases. Such extracts give 
an idea of Watts’ sufferings beyond what 
any general statements could convey. 
The autumn of 1712 was a dark period. 
He cried: 
“My frame of nature is a rufficd sea, 

And my disease the tempest. Nature feels 
A strange commotion to her inmost centre; 
The throne of nature shakes: Be still, my 
thoughts, 


Peace, and be still. In vain my reason gives 

The peaceful word, my spirit strives in vain 

To calm the tumult, aa command my thoughts; 

This flesh, this circling blood, these brutal 
powers, 

Made to obey, turn rebels to the mind, 

Nor hear its ine: The engine rules the man.” 


It is comforting to find he could add: 


‘Yet, gracious God, amidst these storms of 
nature, 

Thine eyes behold a sweet and sacred calm 

Reign through the realms of conscience: all 

within 

Lies peaceful and composed.” 

And in accordance with this latter 
strain are passages in his letters and 
conversations. “I know not but my 
days of restraint and confinement by 
affliction may appear my brightest days, 
when Icome to take a review of them 
in the light of Heaven.” “St. Paul’s 
thorn in the flesh,” he thought, “ was 
the debilitated state of his nerves, oc- 
casioned by the overpowering glories of 
Heaven, whence I conclude that the 
Apostle was in the body, when he was 
caught up to Paradise.” From this 
idea of a fellowship in infirmity with 
the Apostle, under exalted spiritual 
privilege, he seems to have derived much 
comfort. 

But “the clouds returned after the 
rain,” and, in advanced life, his affliction 
became more and more intense. The 
year 1736 “ was one of retirement ;” and 
towards the end of life, the physical 
disease he endured excited the commisera- 
tion of friends. Yet, it must be remem- 
bered, that all through years of bodily 
pain and weakness, there were consider- 
ably long seasons of relief, during whi-h 
he executed a large number of literary 
works. ‘These exhibit the prevailing 
vigour of his intellect, and are the last- 
ing monuments of his fame as a divine, 
a poet, and a philosopher. When he 
was seeking health he was doing good. 
He has left the impress of Tunbridge 
Wells scenery on some of his works. 
There he meditated on “the world to 
come,” and on other kindred themes; at 
the same time he informs us that one of 
the discourses included in the volume 
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was prepared amidst the rocks of that 
well-known romantic neighbourhood. 


IV. 
WATTS’ PSALMODY. 


The life of Watts chiefly resolves itself 
into a history of pastoral ministrations, 
and the production of literary works, 
which have given him fame amongst 
English authors. We have noticed his 
ministry; we now turn to his writings. 
He is now best known as a poet, and 
in that capacity he first requires at- 
tention. 

The Hore Lyrice—poems chiefly of 
the lyric kind—were the first-fruits of 
hisabundant authorship. They appeared 
in 1705, soon after he had entered on 
his pastorate. In Dr. Johnson’s opinion, 
they at once gave the young bard an 
honourable place in the temple of the 
muses. Some of the verses are dated so 
early as 1691, when he was seventeen 
years of age; and had he written no- 
thing further, his name might have been 
bracketed with that of Kirk White. The 
book attracted attention both in England 
and America, and procured for him 
the friendship of several literary men. 
Many of the poems were translated 
from a Polish author, who wrote in 
Latin, but most of them bear marks 
of original genius, and are written in 
unusual and irregular metres; none of 
them are laboured, but look like spon- 
taneous effusions of a mind which loved 
to throw its rich and varied imaginations 
into metrical form. They must be judged 
by the standard of taste recognised by 
the authors of that day, which was 
certainly very different from what it is 
in our time. A devout fervour animates 
many of the compositions, and hence a 
few of them have found their way into 
modern hymn-books. Indeed, hymn- 
writing was his peculiar gift; and this 
has given him an enduring fame. 

His Hymns and Spiritual Songs issued 
from the press in 1707. Hymnology at 
the time was in a miserably low condi- 
tion, beyond- what can be adequately 


conceived by people who live, as we do 
in an age of hymn-books; and the value 
of what was done by our author in that 

+ peculiar line of Christian service must 
be estimated accordingly. Ne English 
hymn-book, properly so called, existed 
before Watts entered this domain. Tho 
account given by a contemporary of the 
origin of the work has been often repeat- 
ed. ‘JI had the account from his worthy 
fellow-labourer and colleague, the Rev. 
Mr. Price, in whose family | dwelt above 
fifty years ago. The hymns which were 
sung at the Dissenting meeting-house 
at Southampton ”—perhaps the para- 
phrases of Sternholdand Hopkins, or Tate 
and Brady—“ were so little to the taste 
of Mr. Watts, that he could not forbear 
complaining of them to his father. The 
father bade the son try what he could do 
to mend the matter. He did it with 
such success in his first essay, that 
a second hymn was earnestly desired, 
and then a third and fourth, till, in 
process of time, there was such a number 
of them as to make up a volume.” The 
first hymn he wrote is the well-known 
one beginning with the verse, “ Behold 
the glories,” &c. 

To the first edition he prefixed an 
essay on Psalmody, contending for the 
importance of improving it, inquiring 
how David’s Psalms ought to be turned 
into Christian song, and how lawful and 
necessary it was to compose other hymns, 
according to the clearer revelations of 
the Gospel. There was a strong preju- 
dice in many quarters against the use of 
hymns in worship at all, and, if im any 
form ` they were to be employed, it was 
thought there shoul: be a strict adhe 
rence to Scripture phraseology; Watts 
was one of the first and chief to sweep 
away this mistaken idea. A new ad- 
vertisement was inserted in the second 
edition Sa 09), and the author explained 
that he had added 150 new hymns; and 
one or more were suited to Christiar 
Divinity, in the variety of its themes. 
He had made corrections in what he 
had written before, availing himself 
of friendly suggestions, and he ex- 
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pressed his intention of bringing out 
spiritual songs, based on the book of 
Psalms. The psalms came out in 1719. 
“Translation,” says one of his biogra- 
phers, the Rev. Thomas Milner, “ was not 
his object, but free imitation; and with 
peni felicity, in many instances, has 

e caught the spirit of his model, and 
made David sing the song, not only of 
Moses, but of the Lamb. He brought 
to his task no inconsiderable amount 
of qualification, a critical acquaintance 
with the inspired originals, fervent piety, 
facility of versification, and poetical taste. 
It has been justly said that in catching 
the spirit of the text, no writer has been, 
on the whole, so happy; and his metrical 
version, free and imperfect as it pro- 
fessedly is, and faulty, in many respects, 
is nevertheless the most interesting com- 
mentary on the Psalms that we possess. 
Nor has any single work so powerfully 
contributed to promote the cultivation 
of sacred poetry.” Evangelical light, 
which rarely breaks out in the para- 
phrases of Patrick and other writers less 
known, flashes with radiant glory in 
Watts’ psalms, as well as in Watts’ 
hymns. 

The Rev. Cyprian T. Rust has thrown 
much light on the originality of these 
works in his Break of Day. He shows 
that Watts was the first man in England 
to write hymns, with the direct purpose 
of employing them in public service; 
that they were written before the new 
version of the Psalms had come into use; 
that they are moro frequently and ex- 
clusively sung now than those of any 
other poet; and that the field he opened 
in 1707 was exclusively occupied by 
himself for thirty years. At first the 
hymns were not welcomed everywhere, 
but Dr. Doddridge and the Reverend 
James Hervey wrote to the author, de- 
scribing the sacred and beautiful effect 
produced by them in worship. Critics 
of all denominations have united in ac- 
knowledging the service thus rendered to 
British hymnology; and Lord Selborne 
regards Watts as the founder of British 
psalmody; saying that “more hymns 


which approach to a very high standard 
of excellence may be found in his works, 
than in those of any other single writer.” 
It appears, that subsequent hymnolo- 
gists, for a time, aspired chiefly to the 
honour of supplementing Watts’ work; 
and in that way Doddridge, Burder 
and Rippon offered their respective col- 
lections to the Christian public. In 
Church and Wesleyan hymn-books Watts 
occupies an honoured place, and there 
are more hymns of his “spontaneously 
selected for divine service, than of any 
other writer, living or dead.” Their cir- 
culation has been enormous. They had 
a sale, for thirty or forty years, of 60,000 
copies annually; and in England and 
America, the sale for 1864 amounted to 
about the same number. 

Singing hymns in public, was for a 
long time unpopular amongst Noncon- 
formists. In times of persecution, when 
concealment was essential to safety, to 
sing as in the present day, would have 
betrayed worshippers into the hands of 
enemies; and perhaps a habit was thus 
formed, which perpetuated itself, under 
different circumstances, long afterwards. 
There were controversies waged in the 
last century as to the propriety of singing 
at all in divine service, and it was only 
by slow degrees that it obtained entrance 
in some places. The adoption of Watts’ 
book would, therefore, for a time be 
retarded, and other prejudices might 
operate in the same direction; but before 
the end of the last century, his hymns 
formed a standard of psalmody in almost 
all congregations of the Independent 
order. 

There is something inexpressibly 
beautiful and sublime in the thought 
of this unpretending volume — for it 
was unpretending, in the first in- 
stance, being apologetically published 
as a contribution towards filling up 
a gap—having become a vehicle of 
adoration, thanksgiving, and prayer for 
millions and millions altogether, during 
much more than a century and a half. 
It is the greatest honour which could 
befall a servant of God, to bave occu- 
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pied so long the office of choir-master 
to English churches all over the world. 
Every Sunday, there rises up to Heaven 
from the far east and west, north and 
south, the music of penitent sinners 
and joyful saints, expressed in melodies 
written by the pen of one man. John 
Foster has touched on that history of 
books, which gathers round them as- 
sociations of thought, feeling, and im- 
provement, produced by their perusal. 
This idea applied to Watts’ hymns, 
opens up an illimitable field of specu- 
lation, relative to the effects produced 
in successive generations by his small 
volume. Nor is the effect of it to be 
confined to its use in public; many a 
copy has a history made up of hallow- 
ed meditations, of spiritual hopes, of 
heavenly joys, inspired by its private 
perusal. 

A pleasant anecdote is related by Mr. 
Rust, as to the use made of the book 
in a hive of industry. In the eastern 
counties, especially in Norwich, there 
used to be more extensive manufactories 
of bombazine and crape than there are 
now. He describes a mother, who with 
two daughters occupied a large room, 
where spinning went on merrily, and 
these girls were wont to run to-and-fro 
towards the spindles, whilst the matron, 
with a large copy of Watts’ before her, 
“ bound in green baize,” read couplet by 
couplet, which the young folks caught 
up and sang to popular tunes. There 
was pny in this—and such a scene 
would have filled with pleasure the bard 
who gave the inspiration. 

It should not be forgotten that, besides 
the poetry we have noticed, Watts wrote 
and published, in 1720, Divine Songs for 
the Use of Children. Some of them are 
out of fashion now; but “ The little busy 
bee,” and “The voice of the sluggard,” 
can never die out of any memory it has 
once entered. 


V: 


HIS PROSE WORKS, 


They aro numerous and diversified, 
but for convenience sake, instead of 


enumerating them chronologically, we 
prefer grouping some of the principal 
under the following heads : 

To the subject of Intellectual training 
belong the treatise on Logic (1724), and 
an Essay on the Improvement of the Mind 
(1741). Dr. Johnson says of the first of 
these works: “It has been received into 
the universities, and therefore wants no 
private recommendation. If he owes 
part of it to Le Clerc, it must be con- 
sidered that no man who undertakes 
merely to methodise or illustrate a system, 
pretends to be its author.” Archbishop 
Whately is better known to the student 
in these days than Watts, and is, in 
some respects, very superior; but a 
French critic, Tissot, so lately as 1848, 
said: “There is more of method and 
clearness perhaps in the logic of Watts 
than in that of Arnauld,’—a great au- 
thority. “The good English sense, the 
sense of that which pertains to practical 
life, is disclosed here in a very high 
degree, whilst the speculative sense of a 
theologian moderately scholastic, 1s more 
full in the art or exercise of thinking. 
Watts is complete without being ex- 
cessive, he has adequately touched all 
which is necessary ; and he always stops 
at the precise point where more depth 
might diminish transparency.” This is 
high praise, especially from a French 
critic. Of the Improvement of the Mind, 
the literary oracle of the last century 
gives a very favourable opinion. “ Few 
books,” says Johnson, “ have been perused 
by me with more pleasure ;” and many & 
reader, like the writer of this sketch. 
will probably call to mind benefit and 
enjoyment derived from it in years 
gone by. 

Philosophy, physical and lire, 
occupied his thoughts. Watts, in 1729, 
wrote an elementary book on Astronomy 
and Geography, for the use of learners— 
a publication which throws light on his 
character as one, not craving renown for 
erudition, but as being desirous of in- 
structing the young, who were unable 
to pay him in coin such as an ambi- 
tious author wishes to win. In 1732, he 
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wrote for the learned, which he was com- 
petent to do, dealing in his Philosophical 
Essays on Various Subjects with recondite 
themes—space, substance, body, spirit, 
innate ideas, the place of spirits, and so 
on—subjects more fascinating, perhaps, 
then to thoughtful minds, than they are 
now. Ontology, or the science of being, 
was the name given to the treatment 
of metaphysical questions. In 1746, the 
Essay on the Freedom of the Will came out 
anonymously, but was deemed of suffi- 
cient importance to call forth an answer 
from the greatest metaphysician of the 
day—indeed, of the century. Jonathan 
Edwards, in the preface to his renowned 
work on the same subject, speaks of the 
author, whom he guessed to be Watts, with 
great respect for a “divine of his name 
and character ;” but he contends against 
his views: Edwards believing in the 
doctrine of philosophical necessity, which 
Watts did not. That the latter, though 
unequal to the former, was an acute 
thinker, is manifest in his essay; but 
what is more admirable, the Evangelical 
teacher is apparent where he dwells on 
the sin and fall of man and the free 
grace of God in Christ. 

Evidences of Gospel truth are exhibited 
in another group of works. He wrote a 
Caveat against Infidelity in 1729, vindi- 
cating what he calls “the necessary 
doctrines of Christianity,” answering 
objections urged by Deists, exhorting 
believers to hold fast the faith, and 
warning them against apostacy. The 
Deistical controversy was the battle of 
the age, and innumerable volumes and 
tracts on this question streamed from 
the press. It produced probably as 
much excitement then as politics do now. 
The learned clothed themselves in pol- 
ished armour, and multitudes besides 
were archers and pikemen. Watts, not 
from pleasure so much as duty, took up 
his sword and shield to fight the good 
fight of faith. Reason, according to the 
fashion then, was a weapon on both 
sides; but as fashion in argument, like 
other things, is changeful, a good deal 
of the form then employed is irrelevant 


now, though, in substance, much of the 
matter is as important as ever,—the 
points at issue being the same. The 
Strength and Weakness of Reason (1731) is 
a book of somewhat the same order, show- 
ing the insufficiency of reason alone as 
a guide to true religion and immortal 
happiness. The Ruin and Recovery of 
Mankind (1740) aims at the same end as 
the two other works just cited, but it 
proceeds along different lines—lines of 
reason in relation to original sin, human 
depravity, the offer of grace to all men, 
the condition of the heathen, and the 
state of those who die in infancy. The 
introduction of so many difficult topics, 
bearing but remotely on what may be 
regarded as the main purpose and end 
of the work, produces perplexity and 
confusion. 

His practical works are amongst his 
best. Religion in those days, where it 
remained, was in many cases cold and 
inanimate. Watts saw this, and hence, in 
1731, he made A Humble Attempt towards the 
Revival of Practical Religion, full of pro- 
found lamentations and pungent appeals. 
They produced a considerable effect, 
and, together with Doddridge’s efforts 
of the same kind, helped to prepare for 
the blessed awakening which came over 
England during the second half of the 
eighteenth century. Books on the love 
of God and the passions of the soul, 
issued by Watts a little earlier, were of 
a like practical nature: but in 1745, he 
broke up new ground, and appeared in 
a character not popular with controversial 
partizans. He urged orthodoxy and cha- 
rity united, dwelling on law and gospel, 
faith and good works. In this attempt he 
was perfectly at home. It is addressed to 
moderate men amongst those who were 
Calvinists, and those who were named 
New Methodists. “They divided the 
religious world between them, and were 
often fiercely antagonistic.” Watts, 
whilst guarding against latitudinarian- 
ism, advocated unity within certain 
limits, and charity towards Christians 
of every name. He carefully strove to 
trace comprehensive lines for the camp 
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of God, and proposed vigilant guards 
and strong outposts on every side; but 
the watchwords within were to be union, 
peace, love. Nothing more clearly brought 
out the temper and spirit of the man. 

One more subject must be noticed— 
the doctrine of the Trinity. Next to 
the Deistical controversy, this respecting 
‘Trinitraianism was the order of the day. 
Watts interposed, not on the side of 
Arianism, but with a view to recover 
those who had fallen into that opinion. 
He invited them to the orthodox faith, 
by a “plain and easy method to lead 
such as deny the proper Deity of Christ 
into the belief of that great article.” 
He maintained that the doctrine of 
Three persons, and one God, is accord- 
ing to “the plain evidence of Scripture 
without the aid or encumbrance of 
human schemes.” But in subsequent 
dissertations he broached a theory with 
regard to the human soul of Christ for 
the purpose of meeting certain Arian 
objections. Two years before his death 
he published a work on the Glory of 
Christ as God-Man, in which he entered 
upon speculative views which it would 
be difficult in a tract like this fully to 
explain. This descriptive title of the 
last-mentioned work shows clearly that 
the author at the time was far indeed 
from questioning the Divine nature of 
Christ, His pre-existence prior to the 
world’s creation, and His claim to be 
regarded as God-Man; but we must say 
that the theory proposed by Watts is 
not likely to be adopted by many theo- 
logians. The fact is, that he had a de- 
cidedly speculative turn of mind, which 
some theologians are tempted to indulge ; 
and that, it may be, not with a view to 
their own gratification, but with a mis- 
taken hope that, by subtle and recondite 
explanations, they may reconcile doubters 
to a true faith in Christ. 

After Watts’ death, strange reports 
were circulated with regard to his san- 
ity at the close of life and the opinions 
he entertained on theological points. 
It is on the tenour of a man’s life and 
writings, not on posthumous accounts of 


last conversations, handed from one to 
another, that we are to form an estimate 
of his life. 

VI. 


RESIDENCE WITH THE ABNEY FAMILY. 


We now reach a portion of Watts’ life 
which is, in some respects, most inter- 
esting of all, inasmuch as it appeals to 
domestic and social affections. 

Sir Thomas Abney was Lord Mayor of 
London in 1700, and in 1701 satin the 
House of Commons as representative of 
the City. Lady Abney was sister to an 
intimate friend of the poet, and possessed 
a large fortune of her own. Both were 
godly, and adorned their Christian pro- 
fession by consistency of character and 
life. With them Watts formed a peculiar- 
ly intimate friendship; and passed many 
years under their hospitable roof. 

They occupied a house at Theobald’s, 
in the neighbourhood of Cheshunt, near 
Epping Forest, associated with the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, who had there a 
favourite mansion; the great queen loving 
to witness deer-hunts, and the eccentric 
king delighting to follow hounds. After 
the royal palace had lost its splendour, 
and was sinking into ruin, Theobald’ 
Park became the alderman’s country-seat. 
Lord Burleigh’s moss-walk, bordering 
upon the alderman’s garden, was a favour- 
ite resort. Watts resided at Theobald’s 
with the Abney family, and halfa century 
afterwards, a summer-house, near the 
moss-walk, was shown as the plac 
where he composed many of his works. 
“Hero he enjoyed the uninterrupted 
demonstration of the truest friendship. 
Here, without any care of his own, he had 
everything which could contribute to the 
enjoyment of life, and favour the un- 
wearied pursuit of his studies. Here, he 
had the privilege of a country recess, 4 
fragrant bower, a spreading lawn, and a 
flowery garden to soothe his mind, and 
aid his restoration to health.” Still 
more identified with his abode was an- 
other house at Stoke Newington, on the 
site of what is now Abney Park. The 
house was in existence when we were 
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oung, and well do we remember it, with 
lts brick walls, dormer windows, and 
lofty iron gates, which led into a garden, 
redolent of English taste under William 
III. and Queen Anne. 

Watts was not a stranger to Newing- 
ton when he began his residence there, 
for, when a young man, before he entered 
the ministry, he had been employed there 
for two years at the residence of Sir John 
Hartopp, as tutor to the baronet’s family. 
To the eldest son, who was his pupil, 
and succeeded his father in the baronetcy, 
Watts dedicated his book on. Logic, and 
addressed some of the effusions found in 
his lyrics. 

After Sir Thomas Abney’s death, he 
continued to live with the widow, being 
practically, perhaps, master of the abodes 
at Theobald’s and Newington. 

We have a minute description of 
Watts’ study at Newington. There 
were lines from Horace hung up over 
the entrance door, denouncing insincerit 
in friendship. Shelves were loaded with 
books of all kinds, and the walls not so 
occupied were hung with prints of noted 
persons, principally divines. A lofty 
panel rose over the fire-place, with more 
quotations from his favourite Latin bard 
on either side. Watts seems to have 
been something of an artist, for we are 
told that in a painted room, moulded 
with gilt, there were on the window 
shutter, drawn by his pencil, emblems 
of mortality, mingled with the family 
arms of Abney and Gunston, Gunston 
being the maiden name of the mansion’s 
mistress. The heads of Democritus, 
Heraclitus, Aristotle, and Alexander, 
were to be seen in the same apartment, 
painted by the same hand. Watts was 
domestic chaplain. He led the daily 
devotions of the family and household, 
and at times preached to the domestic 
circle. Two discourses delivered at 
Theobald’s are inserted in the first vol- 
ume of his sermons, under the title of 
“ Appearance before God.” It is interest- 
ing to add, that we have heard from 
descendants of the chaplain’s friends that 
he greatly endeared himself to the house- 


hold servants, who vied with each other 
in attentions they paid to him, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the attention he paid 
to them. He was kind and sympathetic 
towards visitors, and it is related, that 
when a lady fell ill during a visit, and 
Watts acted as host, she spoke of reli- 
gious conversations he carried on, the 
recollection of which she retained ever 
afterwards. 

One day the Countess of Huntingdom 
paid Lady Abney and her distinguished 
inmate a visit; “ Madam,” said he, “ your 
Ladyship is come to see me on a very 
memorable day.” “ Why so remark- 
able?” she asked. “This day thirty 

ears,” he replied, “ I came hither to the 

ouse of my good friend Sir Thomas 
Abney, intending to spend but one single 
week under his friendly roof; and I 
have extended my visit to the length 
of exactly thirty years.” “Sir,” added 
Lady Abney, “what you have termed a 
long thirty years’ visit, I consider as the 
shortest my family ever received.” 


VII. 
FRIENDS AND CORRES! ONDENCE. 


Watts was acquainted with the Crom- 
well family. Lord-General Fleetwood, 
Oliver’s son-in-law, had been a member, 
in Dr. Owen’s time, of the church which 
afterwards met in Mark Lane and Bury 
Street, and his daughter became the wife 
of Sir John Hartopp, in whose house 
Watts lived for two years. Before that, 
Watts formed an intimate friendship with 
Fleetwood’s son. The Lord-General 
died whilst Watts studied at Newington 
Green, near which his lordship lived ; 
and at least, Watts could not but be 
familiar with his person ; moreover, he 
would learn much respecting him from 
the hero’s son and daughter. An in- 
quisitive youth like the student and 
tutor, would not fail to ask many a 
question also about the Protector, and so 
acquire abundant information now lost, 
which historians would be glad to recover. 
Nor was Richard, the second protector, 
quite unknown, seeing he was connected 
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with the neighbourhood of Theobald’s, 
and his niece, Lady Hartopp, was a 
friend of the poet. Further, Watts was 
acquainted with Mrs. Bendish, Oliver's 
grand-daughter, and the image, in some 
respects, of himself. Mrs. Bendish was 
in membership with the church at Bury 
Street. She liked lonely walks at night, 
without a servant. She would set off at 
one in the morning, in her chaise, and on 
horseback, to visit friends, singing her 
pastor’s hymns as she went along. Be- 
fore he was pastor—i.e., in 1699—he 
addressed these lines to her, which must 
have had a trumpet-sound in the ears of 
the masculine-minded lady : 
“If 'tis a rugged path you go, 
And thousand foes your steps surround, 
Tread the thorns down, charge through the foe. 
The hardest fight is highest crowned.” 

Mrs. Rowe was a much more intimate 
friend, and more to Watts’ taste. She 
was a lady of genius, and of an im- 
passioned temperament, which expressed 
itself in fervent religious sentiments. 
Before her marriage, perhaps more than 
mere friendship existed between the two 
friends; however that might be, they had 
an affectionate regard and admiration for 
each other as long as she lived, and at 
her death the MS. of Devout Exercises was 
by her bequest entrusted to him for pub- 
lication. Another distinguished friend 
was the Countess of Hertford, who was 
intimate both with him and Mrs. Rowe, 
and several letters from her ladyship are 
preserved and printed in Watts’ corre- 
spondence. 

A number of letters from Dr. Gibson, 
Bishop of London, are printed, acknow- 
ledging presents of Watts’ works sent 
from time to time, and showing deep 
respect for his character and writings. 

The Rev. James Hervey, author of 
the Meditations, had a great love for his 
writings, and between the clergyman and 
the Nonconformist there existed a strong 
bond of union. 

The Rev. Samuel Rosewell is another 
correspondent—son of Thomas Rosewell, 
tried unjustly for high treason by the 
barbarous Lord Jeffreys, 


‘ who became the tutor. 


Dr. Gibbons, who wrote the first Life 
of Dr. Watts, was a personal friend. 
Both of them evangelical, devout, and of 
an eminently catholic temper, and at the 
same time addicted to learned study and 
metaphysical pursuits, they had much 
in common. Gibbons became tutor in 
the academy at Mile End, and distin- 
guished himself as a leading Noncon- 
formist minister; but this was after the 
death of his more illustrious friend, whose 
superiority he felt, and whose memory 
he embalmed. Gibbons had ample op- 
portunities for gathering information 
respecting Watts, and Dr. Johnson 
refers to him as his chief authority. 
Considerably older than Dr. Doddridge, 
Watts formed a friendship with that dis- 
tinguished divine in cunnection with 
the establishment of an Institution for 
educating young men for the ministry. 
He encouraged, and indeed directed the 
enterprise in its early stages through 
the advice he gave to his young friend, 
Doddridge dedi- 
cated to Watts The Rise and Progress of 
Religion, acknowledging that it owed its 
existence to his request; that the plan 
arose from his suggestion; and its per- 
spicuity was indebted to his review. 
Doddridge admired and used Watts’ 
hymns. Ina letter to Watts, Doddridge 
says one of them had just been sung in a 
village, after a sermon he delivered, and 
he had been deeply affected by the im- 
pression the hymn had made. “Tears 
were in the eyes of several of the people, 
and some were not able to sing at all, 
so deeply were their minds affected.” 
Doddridge and Watts were both visitors 
at Abney Park, and the son of one who 
was present on the last occasion of their 
meeting there together, informed the 
writer of this tract, that the younger 
followed the elder to the door, as they 
parted. stretching out his arms, as if 
like Elisha he sought to catch the 
spirit and mantle of an ascending 
TNT This was not long before 

atts’ death. 


Several other of Watts’ friends, more ar 
less intimate, are mentioned ; amongst 
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them it is pleasant to notice the name 
of the Archbishop of Tuam, who, as Josiah 
Hort, had been a fellow-pupil with Watts 
at Newington Green. One of Dr. Watts’ 
deacons at Bury Street was named Hort, 
probably a relative of the Irish prelate. 
The latter, who subscribes himself “ your 
old friend and affectionate servant,” says 
to his Nonconformist brother, in a letter 
dated 1743: “I have for many years 
been going down the hill, and if the 
doctrine of gravitation takes place in the 
life of man, the motion must accelerate 
as I come nearer the bottom. Your case 
is the same, though more aggravated by 
distempers. God grant we may be use- 
ful while we live, and may run clear and 
with unclouded minds till we come to the 
very dregs.” 


VIII. 


DEEP INTEREST IN THE EDUCATION OF 
THE YOUNG. 


Watts’ Divine Songs for the Use of Chil- 
dren; his Discourse on the Education of 
Childhood and Youth; Prayers composed 
for the Use and Edification of Children ; 
the Catechism for the Young which he pub- 
lished, and his work on The Improvement 
of the Mind, are all proofs of this. It 
would be hard to find any English author 
of that, or of a previous age, worthy to 
compete with Watts in this respect. It 
is remarkable how few books, com- 
paratively, were then written, either by 
Conformists or Nonconformists, for the 
special use of the rising generation. A 
fondness for young people was a promi- 
nent characteristic of the worthy who 
forms the subject of this tract. 

In yet another way he is noticeable— 
as an advocate for “charity schools.” 
Popular ignorance at that time was 
dense beyond anything we have known 
in our day. Charles Knight, in his 
History of England, justly remarks: “That 
some of the most absurd superstitions 
and prejudices lasted through the eight- 
eenth century can scarcely be matter of 
surprise, when we consider how entirely 
the instruction of the lower classes was 


neglected. It was neglected upon prin- 
ciple. It was believed that to educate 
the bulk of the people was to destroy 
the distinctions of rank.” All this must 
be recalled to mind, if we would fairly 
estimate the position of Dr. Watts as 
the advocate of extended elementary 
education. There existed, it is true, 
schools for poor boys, supported out of 
ancient endowments and trust funds, but 
they met very inadequately the wants 
of the country. The title of his book is 
curious: “ An essay towards the encour- 
agement of Charity Schools, particularly 
those which are supported by Protestant 
Dissenters, fur teaching the children of 
the poor to read and work—together 
with some apology for those schools 
which instruct them to write a plain 
hand, and fit them for service, or for tho 
meaner trades and labours of life—to 
which is prefixed an address to the 
supporters of those schools.” The edu- 
cational question assumes a totally differ- 
ent aspect in our time from what it did 
in 1728, when Watts issued his publica- 
tion, which must be judged of by the 
standard of opinion then, not by that 
which prevails now. 


IX. 
TRUSTS AND CHARITY. 


Next to nothing has been said on this 
point by Watts’ biographers, for want of 
information ; but as we happen to be in 
possession of documents which throw 
light upon it, we venture to give it 
distinct attention. 

Mr. Coward was a London merchant, 
remarkable for his wealth, his beneficence 
and his eccentricities. He took a great 
interest in several religious projects, 
especially in the education of young men 
for the ministry, and thought of found- 
ing an academy at Walthamstow for 
that purpose. He consulted Dr. Watts 
on this subject, and one service rendered 
by the latter was to prepare questions 

roper for students in divinity. The 
Wa thamstow scheme did not take effect, 
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but Mr. Coward founded a trust in aid of 
ministerial training, and appointed Dr. 
Watts, Dr. Guyse, Nathaniel Neal, and 
his son, trustees. They supported, or as- 


sisted out of their trust funds, young men. 


who were preparing for pastoral work, 
and sent them to be instructed either by 
Dr. Doddridge, Mr. Eames, or Mr. Taylor. 
The trustees were accustomed to watch 
over the students, and especially those 
in Dr. Doddridge’s charge, making in- 
quiries, receiving reports, and occasion- 
ally visiting the academy for personal 
examination. This must have thrown 
considerable work upon Watts’ hands, 
who, as long as he lived, was looked up 
to as chief administrator of the trust 
business. Besides supporting students, 
he assisted in augmenting the incomes 
of poor pastors. Mr. Coward died in 
1738, and by his will confirmed and 
established the trust described. Tradi- 
tions of Watts’ intercourse with Mr. 
Coward have been handed down, from 
which it appears that, while there was 
eccentricity in the conduct of the lay- 
man, there was pleasantness and wit in 
the conversation of the divine. 

There were other charitable trusts 
which Dr. Watts administered. Two 
pertained to the Bury-street estate and 
congregation. Sums of money were left, 
the interest of which was appropriated 
for division between twenty ministers, 
and also for the use of the congregation 
over which Watts presided. One pro- 
vision was singular, for it directed that 
copies of Foxe’s Martyrology should be 
given to charity schools in and about 
London. Another sum of money was 
left by a rich merchant, satirized by 
Pope, to be distributed at the discre- 
tion of: Watts and three other divines. 
Helping people in these ways brought 
upon him much trouble, and, like others 
similarly employed, he was besieged 
by applicants, and probably found 
fault with. Nor was his charity con- 
fined to the conveyance of benefactions 
left by others. Out of his own small 
income of £100 a year, he gave away 
one-fifth. 


X. 
THE CLOSE OF LIFE. 


Clouds darkened Dr. Watts’ latter 
days. Two afilictive circumstances 
affected him; family trouble, and ner- 
vous depression. Much mystery hangs 
over the former. He had unworthy 
relatives, who from selfishness aspersed 
his character; but in what particular 
way they did so, has not been ex- 
plained. Lady Abney endeavoured, as 
faras possible, to conceal from him what 
had been said and done, “and kept his 
enemies at a becoming distance; but 
he knew enough to disturb his spirits.” 
“Sometimes I have been ready to say 
within myself, ‘Why is my life prolonged 
in sorrow? Why are my days length- 
ened out to see further wretchedness? 
Methinks the grave should be ready for 
me, and the house appointed for all 
living. What can I do further for God 
or for men here on earth, since my nature 
pines away with painful shortness, my 
nerves are unstrung, my spirits dissi- 
pated, and my best powers of acting are 
enfeebled and almost lost?’ Peace, peace, 
O thou complaining spint. Dost thou 
know the counsels of the Almighty, 
and the secret designs of thy God and 
Saviour?” It is clear from the passage 
now quoted, that bodily disease was one 
cause of affliction at the time; it isequally 
clear that in patience he possessed his 
soul. Reports were circulated to the 
effect that he became insane; but this 1 
decidedly denied by Dr. Gibbons. 

Dr. Watts’ thoughts in his last days 
dwelt largely on the world to come. 
The end of time, the wonders of the 
future, the glory of departed saints, 
and tho terrors of perdition, rose before 
him ir all their solemnity. He dwelt 
“on the sides of Eternity ;” and, as wo 
read what he says of the heavenly state, 
we are reminded of Bunyan’s pilgnm 
on the Delectable Mountains, where he 
heard the shepherds say: “These moun- 
tains are Immanuel’s, and they are within 


sight of His city; and the sheep also 
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are His, and He laid down His life for 
them.” 

Watts wove theories full of imagin- 
ation, which comforted his soul as he 
thought of death. “To a good man,” 
he says, “ death is but passing out of one 
little dusky room of his Father’s house 
into another that is fair and large, light- 
some and glorious, and divinely enter- 
taining. O may the rays and splendours 
ofmy heavenly apartmentshoot far down- 
ward, and gild the dark entry with such 
a cheerful beam as to banish every fear 
when I shall be called to pass through.” 
He thought with Milton, as Southey 
suggests ; 

“What if earth 
Be but the shadow of Heaven; and things 


therein 
Each to other like, more than on earth is 


thought?” 


“I never could discover,” says Dr. 
Gibbons, “ though I was frequently with 
him, the least shadow of a doubt as to 
his future everlasting happiness, or any- 
thing that looked like an unwillingness 
to die. How have I known him recite 
with a self-application those words in 
Hebrews x. 36: ‘ Ye have need of patience, 
that, after ye have done the will of God, ye 
may receive the promise.’ And how have 
I heard him, upon leaving the family after 
supper and withdrawing to rest, declare 
with the sweetest composure, that if his 
Master were to say to him He had no 
more work for him to do, he should be 
glad to be dismissed that night.” | 

In the immediate prospect of death, he 
said to Lady Abney and the members of 
the family: “I blessGod I can lie down 
with comfort at night, not being soli- 
citous whether I awake in this world 
or another.” And again: “I should be 
glad to read more, yet not in order to 
be confirmed more in the truth of the 
Christian religion, or in the truth of its 
promises, for I believe them enough to 
venture an eternity on them.” When he 
was almost worn out and broken down 
by his infirmities, he observed that he 
remembered an aged minister used to 
say, that the most learned and knowing 


Christians, when they come to die, have 
only the same plain promises of the 
Gospel for their support, as the common 
and unlearned; “and so,” said he, “I 
find it. They are the plain promises 
of the Gospel which are my support; and 
1 bless God they are plain promises, which 
do not require much labour or pains to 
understand them; for I can do nothing 
now but look into my Bible for some 
promise to support me, and live upon 
that.” “It is good to say, as Mr. Baxter, 
‘What, when, and where God pleases.’ 
If God should raise me up again, I may 
finish some more of my papers, or God 
can make use of me to save a soul, and 
that will be worth living for. If God 
has no more service for me to do, through 
grace, I am ready.” 

Dr. Watts died November 26, 1748. 

Watts has been designated “the Poet 
of the Atonement.” ! He was emphati- 
cally so. His hymns in the strongest 
words bear witness to the words of the 
Apostle respecting Christ: “ We have 
redemption through His blood, the for- 
giveness of sins according to the riches 
of His grace ;” and how his soul is over- 
whelmed with emotion as he writes tho 
verse : 
“When I survey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of Glory died, 


My richest gain I count but loss, 
And pour contempt on all my pride.” 


What appears in the present sketch 
testifies to Watts’ poetical genius, his 
metaphysical acumen, his scientific and 
theological attainments, and his literary 
industry, in spite of bodily weakness. 
But, above all, his eminent spirituality 
and his intense benevolence appear con- 
spicnously, not in pretensions of his 
own, but in the witness borne to his best 
qualities almost unconsciously, we may 
say, by his various writings, and in facts 
brought to light after hisdeath. He was 
far more active in promoting the causo 
of religion, by his own personal endea- 
vours, in connection with certain offices he 


fulfilled, than is generally supposed. As 
! By Paxton Hood. 
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to his wide and lasting usefulness—he is | amongst all denominations, Churchmen 
as well known in America as in England, | and dissenters do him honour by their 
and many of his hymns are much more | grateful acknowledgment of num:2rou 
employed in publicand private psalmody | benefits conferred by him upon posterity, 
now he is dead, than ever they were | especially by the devotional sentiments 
whilst he was living. His spirit and | which they express, on both sides of the 
temper were so catholic, as well as | Atlantic, ın those musical words which 
evangelical, that his fame is prevalent | he has taught them to employ. 


Joun StoucutTon, D.D, 
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I. 
PARENTAGE AND BIRTH. 


Tuomas KeLLY was born on the 7th 
January, 1772, at Chevening, in Kent, 
the oldest son of John and Anne Kelly. 
The father was a shepherd at the time of 
his marriage, having previously been a 
farm-labourer. Being a steady and care- 
ful man, he was occasionally employed 
in purchasing cattle for the neighbouring 
farmers, a8 well as for his own master. 
By his industry and thrift he had 
managed to lay by as much as two 
hundred pounds. ‘The possession of this 
money, and his marriage with one who 
was in a station somewhat superior to 
his own—the daughter of a farmer— 
led to his giving up his employment 
as a shepherd, and he was received as 
an inmate into the family of his wife. 
Here he assisted in the work and busi- 
ness of the farm. On the birth of his 
first child, a daughter, the desire of im- 
proving his condition, and of making, as 
he supposed, a better provision for a 
family, tempted him to take an inn in 
the village of Chevening, where Thomas, 
his first son, was born. 

A year’s trial of this new calling 
proved that they would not be efficient 
or successful in discharging duties so 
different from what they had been accus- 
tomed to. They were glad to give up 
the public-house, and to be received again 
at the farm from which the wife had 
been brought. Here they remained for 
about four years, when the increase of 
his family induced the father to take 
a tenancy of his own at Chelsham, in 
Surrey. Most of the necessary furniture 
and farming implements were supplied 
from the house they were leaving; but 


the two hundred pounds—the savings of 
earlier toil and thrift—had by this time 
disappeared, and the new venture was 
begun without any capital. 

The farm contained about thirty acres 
of cold, poor land, in a remote and in- 
accessible situation, with a dwelling little 
superior to that of an ordinary labourer. 
With no means of improving the soil, 
nor of hiring regular labour, most of the 
work had to be done by the husband’s 
own hands. The wife managed the poul- 
try and the little dairy, and attended to 
the ordinary house-work. When the 
children were in bed, she was busy with 
her needle or spinning-wheel. Once a 
week she went to the nearest market fer 
the necessary requirements of the honse- 
hold. It was a sore struggle to make 
both ends meet, and many were the 
privations, as well as anxieties, endured. 
To the credit of these humble people, let 
it be recorded that, in spite of their 
poverty and the difficulties that op 
pressed them, they maintained their 
position, and honestly paid their way 
for nearly thirty-five years. Latterly 
they nearly doubled the extent of their 
tenancy; but the additional land was 
equally poor, and the increased rent and 
outlay left little, if any, return for the 
greater risk and toil. Before the end of 
this period, however, the eldest son was 
able to send good help to the worthy 
parents to whom he owed so much in his 
early years. 

IT. 


EARLY SCHOOLING AND TRAINING. 


When Thomas was about six years 
old, his mother became anxious about 
his education. At that time there was 
no school of any description in the 
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parish, In this difficulty a poor widow 
woman was urged to commence a “ dame- 
school” oa her own account, Kelly’s 
mother promising to send her child- 
ren, and to procure the support of her 
friends and neighbours. ‘This promise 
she strove to fulfil, and she herself en- 
couraged and repaid the efforts of the 
mistress by such gifts from her farm as 
she was able to afford. 

From good Dame Humphey the boy 
received his first instruction, but also 
with it the home training of heart and 
character from his parents, whose ex- 
ample of integrity and industry, as well 
as of godliness and devotion, made deep 
and abiding impression on his affection- 
ate nature. After nearly three years he 
was considered strong enough to go to 
the school of a village above two miles 
from his home, kept by one Phillips, of 
whom we have little record beyond his 
being a stern disciplinarian. The gentle 
docility and extreme attention of the 
new boy made him a favourite with the 
stern master, who showed kindness in 
various ways, one of which was lending 
him books, and allowing him to stay in 
the echool-room whenever he chose to do 
so in play hours. Arithmetic seems to 
have been the only subject on which his 
teacher was of much use to him, and the 
knowledge of figures then acquired he 
was able afterwards to improve and turn 
to good account. From the frequent 
expression of regret in future years, we 
can gather that there was little effort 
by the teacher to satisfy the thirst 
for mental improvement which the boy 
began to feel. 

The means of education, scanty as they 
were, had to be prematurely discontinued. 
When barely twelve years old, and only 
able to read and write with tolerable 
case, he was taken from school, to give 
his father what help he could in the 
labours of the farm. Ho was once asked, 
late in his life, whether it was true that 
he had “held the plough.” ‘“ No,” was 
his reply; “I was never man enough 
for that; but I often drove the horses.” 


Fur the drudgery of farm work he had ! 


deep dislike, and cleaning the horses and 
the stable was a special trial to him. 
On most days he had to go out early in 
the morning, and had to eat his scanty 
meals, brought to him by his sister, on 
the field or hill-side. 

The shepherding was the work ho 
least disliked. One early recollection of 
these days is full of interest, not merely 
as a personal incident but as a vivid 
picture of English pastoral life in those 
times. ‘The boy accompanied his father 
on foot to Weyhill Fair, a distance, 
there and back, of least a hundred and 
fifty miles. He had to assist his father 
to bring home some thousands of lambs, 
which he had been commissioned to pur- 
chase for the neighbouring farmers and 
gentry, who, confiding alike in his skill 
and uprightness, annually depnted him 
to attend this great sheep-fair on their 
behalf. The terrible fatigue of the first 
day’s walk, to Farnham, not less than 
forty miles; the dreary journey across 
Salisbury Plain; and on the return, the 
apparently indefinite length of the line 
of lambs, when confined within some of 
the narrow lanes through which they 
bad to pass, were the points which 
seemed to have left the most striking 
impression on his memory, in recalling the 
scenes. On these occasions he fcllowed 
the flock, attended by his sagacious dog, 
while his father, who was in the front as 
pioneer, was frequently, owing to the 
number of the lambs, for a long time 
out of his sight. In some of the secluded 
spots the sense of loneliness was extreme, 
not without fear of being attacked by law- 
less marauders. 


III. 
LEAVING HOME. 


Nothing but a feeling of duty towards 
his parents induced him to remain at 
employment which became more and 
more distasteful to him. At length a 
strong desire to go to London filled his 
mind. In after life he never could 
clearly remember how or when this 
desire arose. 

His immediate motive in wishing to 
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leave his home was rather to escape 
from what he regarded as present evil, 
than preference for any other pursuit or 
occupation. “ Surely I must be intended 
for something better than this,” was one 
of the vague reflections that he remem- 
bered often to have passed through his 
mind. Whether the thought of being 
able in some way to help his struggling 
parents entered into his motives is not 
stated, but it is not likely that he was 
prompted only by selfish aims, his 
affection for them being so strong. At 
all events, this desire filled his thoughts 
by day and his dreams by night. Once 
his mother, hearing an unusual noise 
in the night, got up, and found that 
Thomas had not only left his bed, but 
had made it up, and put the room in 
order. Naturally she was alarmed, and 
on calling the father, they found the boy 
climbing up the chimney of another 
room. He was in deep sleep, and before 
recovering his consciousness, on being 
gently asked what he was doing there, 
he replied, “I am going to London.” 
On coming to himself he had not the 
slightest recollection of anything that 
had happened from the time that he 
went to bed. 

Although the father did not see how 
tho longing to go to London could be 
with any good hope gratified, he was 
convinced that the boy could never be 
happy in his present position, and that 
some change was desirable. On making 
inquiries among neighbours, they heard 
of a tallow-chandler at Oxtead, about five 
miles off, wanting an apprentice. Young 
Kelly was so anxious to leave field and 
farm work, that he made no objection to 
the proposal, perhaps because he felt 
that any change must be for the better. 
On the day fixed for his entering on his 
new occupation, his father set out to 
walk with him to the village. They had 
not gone above half a mile, when the 
boy, after long silence, burst into tears. 
The kind father, perceiving this, ex- 
claimed, in a tone of fond affection, never 
after forgotten by the object of it, “ Why, 
Tom, youre crying! I see you don't 


want to go, and you sha’n’t go.” He put 
the true construction on the boy’s tear, 
and the engagement was abandoned. 
They returned home, to the great snr- 
prise of the mother, and for a short time 
longer the work of the farm was resumed. 

The visit of a son of his old school- 
master Phillips, said to be established 
prosperously as a wine merchant in 
‘Tower Street, renewed and strengthened 
the youthful aspirations for London. 
Phillips had come down to the country 
on a shooting excursion, and calling at 
Kolly’s farm, Thomas pressed his mother 
to ask him to use his influence to obtain 
for him, if possible, some situation in the 
Metropolis. Whether from a promise 
given at this time, or as the result of 
inquiries which were being made by 
other friends, a situation was found, 
which was eagerly accepted. It was 
to be assistant in the counting-house ot 
a brewery at Lambeth. Preparations 
were at once made for his removal to 
London. His mother made with her 
own hands half-a-dozen shirts and as 
many pairs of stockings, and purchased 
with part of her savings other articles of 
apparel. The whole wardrobe formed 
a bundle which he could easily carry. 
The day came for his departure. With 
tears and prayers the lad was com- 
mended to the protection and blessing ot 
Almighty God. The mother put into 
his hand a few shillings, which he well 
knew were all she possessed, and then 
bade him farewell. It was witha heavy 
heart that he set out. It was a gloomy 
morning, a dense fog prevailing, by 
which he was soon nearly wet through. 
It was under these depressing conditions 
that he started on foot, when only four- 
teen years old, towards the great city. 
over which, in the revolution of exactly 
half a century, he was destined to pre- 
side as its Chief Magistrate. 


IV. 
FIRST YEARS IN LONDON. 


This was in the year 1786. He found 
his way to Lambeth, and was duly 
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installed in the counting-house at the 
brewery. Of this first situation little 
has to be told, beyond its being a link in 
the chain of events which brought him 
to the scene of his future labours and 
successes, After little more than two 
years, the engagement at the brewery 
came to an abrupt end by the bank- 
ruptcy of the business. So pleasing was 
the impression made by his intelligence 
and good conduct that his employer 
interested himself in his behalf, and 
vbtained for him, through a friend, a 
situation as shopman in a bookseller’s 
establishment in Paternoster Row. The 
terms on which he accepted the engage- 
ment were bard, and the service almost 
of a menial kind. He was to board and 
lodge on the premises, and to do all work 
required of him for ten pounds a year. 
It was arranged that he should come to 
the Row for a day’s trial, in order to 
see whether he thought the duties to 
his taste, or whether he was capable of 
undertaking them. Towards the close 
of the day, the master being absent, he 
told the housekeeper that he was going 
back to his lodgings at Lambeth to sleep, 
and would return next morning in time 
for commencing his work. The master 
om coming in, was told by the house- 
keeper what the lad had said, and his 
remark was: “ Depend on it, you'll sce 
no more of him; he’s had enough of it 
already.” He had mistaken the youth’s 
character. True to his word, Thomas 
was at the Row, with his bundle under 
his arm, long before the time named. The 
shutters were still closed, and being un- 
able to enter, he spent an hour surveying, 
with curious eye and anxious mind, the 
overhanging roofs and projecting signs 
which then darkened the Row. At length 
the door was opened, and he crossed 
the threshold of those premiscs, where, 
adverting to the event sixty years after- 
wards, he remarked, “I have been ever 
since.” There were some breaks in the 
occupation, butasspoken ofhis connection 
with the Row, and his ultimate owner- 
ship, and long residence on this very 
property, the remark was literally true. 


The establishment was then owned by 
Alexander Hogg, and was confined to 
No. 16, Paternoster Row. The business, 
although very small compared with what 
was afterwards carried on in the same 
and adjoining premises, was even then 
considerable; including the publication 
of several periodicals, as well as works 
of general literature. Kelly’s duty was 
chiefly to make up parcels for the retail 
booksellers, to write out invoices, to 
assist in keeping the books, and to attend 
to casual customers. When the work of 
the day was over, he diligently applied 
himself to his own studies, reading much 
and striving to obtain knowledge in 
history, geography, and other branches 
of which he had known nothing at school. 
He managed also to learn French so as 
to read it casily ; and in order to learn 
the pronunciation, he attended the Sun- 
day evening service at the French Pro- 
testant church, then in Threadneedle 
Street, taking and paying for a sitting. 
When he ceased to attend, he retained 
his interest in the church, paying for his 
sitting, and subscribing to the schools, to 
the day of his death. 

For the security of the premises it 
was thought necessary that some one 
should sleep in the shop, and this duty 
was Imposed on young Kelly. For year 
after year he contentedly lay on the 
floor, on paper shavings, under the coun- 
ter. It was a miserable resting-place, 
and in the sanitary conditions of those 
days, full of danger to his health; but 
his indomitable patience, and above all 
his prayerful trust in God, and submis- 
sion to Ilis will, carried him hopefully 
and even cheerfully through trials that 
would have depressed and daunted most 
youths of his age. In the aged house- 
keeper Mrs. Best, who was in the place 
all day, and with whom he took his 
meals, he found a kind and faithful 
friend. Mr. Hogg and his family lived 
in the country, some of them being in 
the Row only during business hours. 
“Well,” said Mr. Hoge one day to one 
of his men, “ how is the new lad getting 
on?” Qh, I don’t think he'll do for 
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us at all,” was the reply; “he is so 
slow!” “TI like him,” said tho master; 
“he’s a biddable boy.” This conver- 
sation, overheard by Mrs. Best, was told 
by her to ‘Thomas, and encouraged him 
to strive to please his employer. It 
soon afterwards appeared why the man 
thought the new lad would not do. 
Though called slow, he was quick enough 
to discover that this man was cheating 
his master. The man was ignominiously 
dismissed. Thus “in the same net that 
he had privily laid for another was his 
own foot taken.” 

Another instance of watchful care for 
his master’s interests occurred when 
Kelly noticed in a cheesemonger’s shop 
a large quantity of paper, which he re- 
cognised as loose printed sheets of one 
of his master’s publications. Following 
up the clue, he ascertained that the 
sheets were feloniously taken by a re- 
lative of the folder and stitcher, and the 
guilty person was brought to justice. 
In this case Kelly made his first ac- 
quaintance with the inside of a court of 
justice. ‘Little did I then think,” he 
said in other days, “ that while humbly 
trembling in the witness-box, I was 
destined to be raised to the dignity of 
Her Majesty’s First Commissioner of the 
Central Criminal Court of England; and 
with the sword of justice suspended over 
my head, and the mace of authority 
placed at my feet, should myself occupy 
the very judgment-seat at which I then 
glanced with such awestruck emotion! ” 
Often in his experience as a magistrate 
he was reminded of that early time, 
when he saw not a few, once proud and 
prosperous, placed at the bar of the Old 
Bailey, the victims of folly and crime, 
while the humble and the honest were 
raised to honour. 

Reference has been made to the ex- 
treme poverty of the parents of Kelly, 
and to his apparent selfishness in leaving 
them to carry on the struggle without 
his personal labour. The advantage to 
them of his removal to London was soon 
seen. When his salary began at ten 
pounds, he contrived to send home half 


of this poor pittance. It was many 
years before his pay advanced to twenty- 
tive pounds, the largest part of which 
went to enable his father to increase his 
little farming stock and maintain his 
credit. When his salary reached eighty 
pounds, a sum it never exceeded, he took 
on himself the entire payment of the 
rent of the farm, and met many heavy 
expenses, including those incurred by 
the deaths and interments of five younger 
brothers and sisters. To do all this he 
had to continue a life of rigid self-denial 
and thrift. We can imagine the delizht 
with which, on the rare occasion of a 
holiday, this thoughtful and affectionate 
son was welcomed at the humble home. 
Several times, when there were special 
difficulties or troubles, he made the 
journey on Sunday, although this in- 
volved a walk of thirty miles, an exertion 
for which his usual occupation made him 
very unfit, and from which he rarely 
recovered for many days afterwards. On 
these “Sabbath-day journeys ” he used 
to go into Clapham Church, on his way 
back in the evening, “partly,” as he 
said, “in the hope of hearing something 
good from Mr. Venn, and partly, perhaps, 
for the sake of a rest.” Allowing the 
lower motive, so naively confessed, to 
have preponderated, we shall scarcely 
admire his conduct the less, when we 
contrast his chosen halting-place with 
that into which the less weary and less 
scrupulous traveller is too often tempted 
under like circumstances. 

The mention of Mr. Venn leads us to 
tell how the Sunday was usually passed 
by this busy worker. In the morning 
he attended regularly the then parish 
church of St. Faith under St. Paul. In 
the afternoon he allowed himself the 
latitude of selecting a preacher in har- 
mony with his own views and feelings, 
most frequently going to St. James's, 
Pentonville, and St. John's, Bedford 
Row. 

In the evening, as we have stated, he 
went to the French Protestant service. 
What his views on religious subjects 
were may be inferred from the pleasure 
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with which he remembered, to the close 
of his life, what he heard in those earlier 
days from Romaine, Newton, Cecil, and 
at a somewhat later period from the Rev. 
J. Shepherd and Dr. Wilson, afterwards 
Bishop of Calcutta. These were leaders 
of evangelical thought in their time, 
sympathy with whom attests the tone of 
Thomas Kelly’s piety, and his spiritual 
state at this period of his life. 


V. 


IN BUSINESS ON HIS OWN ACCOUNT. 


It may appear almost incredible to the 
reader that Kelly remained for upwards 
of twenty years in his state of servitude, 
with no brighter prospect before him 
than the small salary, with board and 
sleeping-space in the shop; the salary, 
fur most of the time, being so limited as 
to prevent his making any provision for 
his future comfort or independence. 

Not that he did not sometimes form 
resolutions to get into a position where 
he might be able more effectually to help 
hig parents, as well as find more scope 
for the business ability of which he was 
conscious. After he had been about ten 
vears at the Row, he wrote to Sir 
Francis Baring, asking for admission 
into his counting-house. Sir Francis 
favoured him with a personal audience, 
and was so impressed with the interview 
that ho at once received him as a clerk. 
Mr. Hogg, much concerned at the pros- 
pect of losing his useful drudge, offered 
to continue what was pleasantly called 
“board and residence,” in return for such 
assistance as he might be able to render 
in his over-hours. ‘This was tried for 
six weeks, but it proved so terrible a tax 
on Kelly’s powers, that he felt he must 
give up one or other of his employments. 
Mr. Hogg appealed to him to throw up 
his new engagement, professing to give 
the advice not so much for the loss of 
services so useful to himself, as for 
Kelly’s own benefit. “ Thomas,” he 
said, * you never can be a merchant, but 
you may be a bookseller.” Yielding to 
the solicitations of his vid employer, he 


resigned his place in Sir Francis Baring’s 
office, and resumed his service in the 
shop of Mr, Hogg, the first increase of 
salary being made at that time. After 
sume years, Mr. Hoge’s health declining, 
he proposed to Kelly to continue the 
business with his son as partner. Kelly 
knew too well the habits and character 
of this son, and was certain that the 
partnership would end in swift and 
irretrievable disaster. His reasons for 
declining the ofter were soon justified by 
events. On the death of Mr. Hogg, the 
son entered into a protracted litigation 
with his mother, which brought both of 
them to poverty, after which he soon 
died. It is a remarkable fact that the 
man now about to leave the service, 
hardly knowing whither he went, be- 
came the benefactor of those who in 
their own distress appealed to him for 
help. 

It was in the difficulty thus created 
by circumstances over which he had no 
control, that, in 1809, having now entered 
his thirty-eighth year, and no nearer 
independence than when he left home 
twenty-three years before, except that he 
had a thorough knowledge of his trade in 
every department, Kelly determined on 
commencing business for himself. How 
he commenced his undertaking, and the 
extraordinary success that attended his 
enterprise, we have now to record. The 
story is fully of interest, not only in the 
annals of the bookselling trade, but as 
giving encouragement to others who are 
starting in life. 

To obtain premises wherein to com- 
mence his business, and then to obtain 
customers, were the first cares for him; 
both of them difficult for a man almost 
unknown, without capital, and with no 
friend to whom he could apply for a 
loan. No. 52 in the Row was then 
occupied by a barber, named Allison, to 
whom he was known. After much per- 
suasion he induced Allison to give the 
use of a small front room as a shop. He 
then got his name “Thomas Kelly” in- 
scribed both on and above the door. 
This was a beginning; but as yet there 
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were neither books nor buyers. At the 
old shop, which was still open, when 
any one whom he had been in the habit 
of serving, asked for him, entire ignor- 
ance was professed. ‘To make known 
where he was, he could think of no better 
way than to stand at the door at the 
busiest times of the day. How necessary 
sume such expedient was, may be in- 
ferred from the fact that most of his 
acquaintances at Mr. Hoge’s counter 
only knew him by sight, and never 
heard him called any name but Thomas. 
One of these friends seeing Thomas 
standing at the door, and looking up at 
the name above it, inquired, perhaps 
humorously, “ Well, Thomas, and who 
is this Kelly that you have taken up 
with?” Before long the situation came 
to be known among the collectors and 
throughout the trade, and no further 
advertisement was needed as to Thomas 
Kelly having started as a bookseller on 
his own account. But where were the 
books to come from? He would not 
risk getting into debt, even if credit had 
been offered. He began by the purchase 
and re-sale of miscellaneous books, on a 
very modest scale. A more venturous 
experiment was the purchase of a thou- 
sand copies of Buchan’s Domestic Medicine 
in sheets, which he got very cheap; 
and having prefixed a short memoir he 
divided the sheets into parts, with which 
he went out in search of subscribers. 
He disposed of the whole with un- 
expected celerity. Similar success at- 
tended the sale of another work in sheets, 
New Week's Preparation. 


VI. 
SELLING BOOKS IN PARTS. 


Encouraged by this stroke of business, 
he began to operate on a larger scale. 
He adopted a method, not absolutely 
uuknown to the trade at that time, but 
very little attempted—a method now 
common, not only with individual pub- 
lishers but with publishing associations 
and companies—the preparation of books 
tu be sold in parts, chiefly by canvassers 


and agents. To dispose of his stock in 
this way was a necessity for Kelly, for 
he had no place to keep it; and he had 
the means only for producing portions 
of any work, the ready-money sale of 
which would enable him to continue 
the successive issues. This method of 
publishing and bookselling is now 80 
universally known, that we need only 
mention one or two instances of its 
success in the hands of Thomas Kelly. 
A Dorsetshire clergyman, the Rev. John 
Malkham, rector of Hilton, had for 
thirty years been collecting and ar- 
ranging materials for a Bible with com- 
mentary. Failing to find a publisher, 
he readily accepted Kelly’s offer for the 
copyright. Kelly entered with all his 
heart into this undertaking. To increase 
the attractiveness of the work he got it 
printed in large type, on paper specially 
made, having on every sheet, in water- 
marks, the words * Kelly’s Family 
Bible.” To add to the value of the 
work, it was embellished with copper- 
plate illustrations. A large folio Family 
Bible, illustrated, being at that time a 
novelty, this work had a large and rapid 
sale. There were from thirty to forty 
thousand subscribers to commence with, 
all obtained by his own agents, to whom 
the successive numbers—in all one hun- 
dred and seventy-three, at eightpence 
each—were distributed for sale on de- 
livery. 

The sale ultimately reached eighty 
thousand copies. The work when com- 
plete, including the stout paper wrappers, 
weighed twenty pounds; and as the 
paper duty at that time was threepence 
a pound, on every kind of paper, the 
duty paid to Government on this Bible 
alone amounted to £20,000. The price 
to the purchaser of each copy was 
£5 14s. 4d., making the total proceeds of 
the sale more than £460,000. How 
much remained to the publisher, after 
payment for copyright, allowances to 
agents, paper (with duty), printing. 
illustration, folding, and other outlay, is 
not easily estimated, but at all events it 
was enough to induce the publication 
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and issue of numerous works by the 
same method. A History of England, 
a Cyclopsedia, and other secular works 
were among them, but Kelly’s own 
favourites were books of a religious 
class,—the Life of Christ, Foxe’s Book 
of Martyrs, the Pilgrim’s Progress, Com- 
mon Prayer-books, Hervey’s Meditations, 
and other popular and standard works. 
All of them had large circulation, al- 
though the number of readers was then 
small in comparison with our own day. 
Let it be remembered that these books 
were sent forth before the Society for 
_ the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge had 
occupied the field, and when the Bible 
Society or Religious Tract Society were 
as yet limited in their operations; and 
the good work of this publisher in the 
cause of knowledge and religion deserves 
honourable remembrance. Others were 
stimulated to competition, and the suc- 
cess of the Family Bible led to the issue 
of that of Dr. D’Oyley and Bishop 
Mant, on a similar plan, under the 
sanction of the heads of the English 
Church. The system of publication in 
successive parts has assumed vast pro- 
portions in our time, but no efforts have 
equalled in enterprise or success the first 
publications of Thomas Kelly. 

For his extensive business larger 
space had been soon found necessary. 
As yet he only had the room in Allison’s 
shop, and a small upper chamber in the 
Chapter coffee-house was his home. 
Gradually he acquired larger premises 
in the Row, and warehouse room in the 
adjoining Chapter-house Court. Some 
thousand pounds’ worth of stock was at 
the printing-office of his friend, William 
Clowes, the founder of the well-known 
firm bearing that name. An incident oc- 
curred, connected with that stock, worthy 
of being mentioned. A disastrous fire 
destroyed most of Kelly’s property at 
Mr. Clowes’ office, near Charing Cross. 
A proposal for insurance had been lodged 
with the Phoenix Fire Office, but the fire 
touk place before the policy was com- 
pleted. The amount was paid without 
a moment’s hesitation. Mr. Kelly was 


so much struck by this prompt liberality 
that he ever afterwards effected his insur- 
ances with that office, even after he had 
become a director and chairman of a rival 
insurance company. He had a subse- 
quent narrow escape from loss, when the 
premises of Messrs. Bagster were burned ; 
but on the whole he had few checks to 
his business prosperity. 

The introduction of stereotype print- 
ing, which began to be generally adopted 
about the year 1814, gave a great im- 
pulse to cheap publications. <At first 
the printers of London strenuously op- 
posed the new system, and their com- 
bination would have seriously injured 
Kelly’s undertakings. He acted with 
characteristic spirit and decision. <A 
piece of ground was purchased by him 
at Merton, Surrey, on which he prepared 
to establish a type foundry, and to make 
his own stereotype plates. The printers, 
seeing his resolution, wisely withdrew 
their opposition. 

A more unpleasant hostility was shown 
by the publishers to the system of sale 
by itinerant canvassers and agents, as 
interfering with the ordinary profits of 
the trade. The simple reply to this was 
that the system was only brought into 
play in regard to works of a nature 
and size which would command a very 
limited sale in the usual methods of 
publication. A conclusive proof of the 
advantage of the new method appeared 
in the sale of Bible Commentaries. Be- 
sides the first Family Bible, Mr. Kelly 
issued ten or twelve different Bibles 
of various kinds, one of them being 
Brown’s Self-Interpreting Bible, a work 
well known and valued in Scotland, and 
now introduced to English readers. 
The total amount accruing from the sale 
of his twelve editions was more than a 
million sterling, two of the editions 
alone bringing in above £850,000. The 
enormous number of copies circulated 
may be inferred from these figures. 
Contrast with this the result of an ex- 
periment made by three of the best 
known bookselling firms, who combined 
to produce a cheap edition of Scott's 
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Commentary on the Bible. Although 
this work was then highly and justly 
popular, all the exertions of the trade 
could not effect the sale of above eight 
thousand copies, chiefly by subscription 
beforehand. If all the impressions had 
been sold at the full price, three guineas, 
the amount would have been only twenty- 
' four thousand guineas—in other words, 
about one eighteenth part of the amount 
realized by the sale of one of Kelly’s 
Bibles. 

A venerable archdeacon on hearing of 
this, said, “ What a blessing that such 
an jnstrument should have been in the 
hands of one so able and willing to 
wicld it for the world’s salvation as 


1? 


Alderman Kelly ! 


VII. 


ALDERMAN, SHERIFF, LORD MAYOR. 


The title of alderman leads us to the 
mention of the public life of the man who 
had laboured so long and so usefully in 
his calling. It is gratifying to know 
that the opposition of the booksellers 
and publishers was only a passing and 
natural dislike of interference with the 
customs and the gains of their craft, and 
had in ne way affected their opinion of 
the character of the man. The requisi- 
tion to allow himself to be nominated 
as Common Councillor contained the 
name of every bookseller in the Ward of 
Farringdon Within, the great centre of 
the Nene He was elected on May 9 
1823, and continued a member of the 
Council for his ward till, in 1830, he 
wis removed to the Court of Aldermen. 
He had been nominated to the Shrievalty 
by the Lord Mayor as early as 1821, 
but was not called upon to serve as 
Sheriff till 1825. During his tenure of 
that oflice he gave much personal atten- 
tion to the prisons; and his care was not 
confined to the temporal interests of the 
prisoners, but he also showed the utmost 
concern about their spiritual and eternal 
welfare. Nearly all his Sunday evenings, 
and many others besides, were passed 
by him in Newgate, in earnest effort to 


instruct, reclaim, or comfort the unhappy 
inmates. Many interesting incidents are 
recorded in connection with his labours 
during this year. ‘There is a letter from 
Elizabeth Fry, containing warm acknow- 
ledgments of the assistance rendered Ly 
him among the prisoners, and grateful 
thanks for generous contributions to her 
own scanty funds for relief of distress 
among the families of convicts. His 
conduct as Sheriff is mentioned only as 
an example of the earnest and unostents- 
tious manner in which he carried his 
practical piety into his public life, as it 
had always pervaded and ruled his lite 
in private. A year after his appoint 
ment as Alderman of his ward, he was 
returned by the Livery, with the then 
Lord Mayor, for election to the civie 
chair; but the state of his health. and 
various circumstances, delayed the attain- 
ment of this highest honour till the 
election on September 29, 1836. 

A few of the words in the address to 
the Common Hall after his election, 
show the spirit in which he entered on 
the duties of his office. “I am deeply 
sensible that I shall, during my year of 
office, be responsible for my conduct to 
my Sovereign; to you, gentlemen, and 
all my fellow-citizens; and, above all. 
to a tribunal far higher than any of 
these.” On many public occasions the 
evidence of pious and reverent recog- 
nition of the Divine presence appeared, 
in his spoken words as well as in his 
conduct as chief magistrate. Let one 
illustration suffice. When the Ministry 
of the day were his guests, in giving te 
usual toast, it was expected that seme 
declaration would be heard of his own 
political sentiments, or at least a re- 
ference to the line of policy pursued by 
his distinguished visitors; but in pro 
posing the health of the ministers, he 
contented himself with the simple ex- 
pression of the hope “that all things 
might be so ordered and settled by their 
endeavours upon the best and surest 
foundations, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety. 
might be established among us for all 
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generations :” remarking afterwards in 
private, that “in his opinion the best 
interests of a nation were more effec- 
tually furthered by a practical recog- 
nition of the great principles he had 
enounced, than by a professed adherence 
to the particular policy of this or that 
ministry.” 

Among the memorable events of the 
year of his Mayoralty we may specify 
two—the opening of the City of London 
School, and the inauguration of Chantry’s 
statue of the Duke of Wellington, in 
front of the Royal Exchange. On both 
these occasions the part taken by the 
Lord Mayor, and the speeches delivered 
by him, were worthy of the events, and 
of his own position as representing the 
citizens of London. But the great event 
of his year was the accession of Her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria. According to 
ancient usages, the Lord Mayor of London 
had no unimportant part to play in the 
ceremonies attending the close of one 
reign and the beginning of another. 
While the great bell of St. Paul’s was 
tolling for the death of William IV., the 
lord Mayor was preparing for atten- 
dance at the first Council of Victoria. 
In the Greville Memoirs, it is said by Mr. 
Charles Greville, Clerk of the Council, 
that the Lord Mayor, not being a privy 
councillor, had no right to be there. 
However this may be, there he was; and 
he appears in the celebrated historical 
picture of that scene, by Sir David 
Wilkie. The proclamation was next day 
made at various parts of the City, after 
the personal introduction of the Queen to 
her people, at St. James’s Palace. The 
Lord Mayor at a later period headed a de- 
putation to invite Her Majesty to a state 
dinner at Guildhall. From a desire to 
save double cost and trouble, the dinner 
was fixed for the 9th of November. The 
effect of this was that the new Lord 
Mayor received the baronetcy, which 
was rather due to him who had all the 
preparation for the event, and in whose 
term the Queen had come to the throne. 
A titular dignity was thus lost, but it 
culd bring little addition to the honour 


in which Alderman Kelly was held by 
his fellow-citizens. 

After he had passed the civic chair he 
continued for many years his public 
services, and was noted for his abundant 
labours and liberal gifts in the cause of 
education and of charity. One of the 
most touching incidents on his appoint- 
ment as Lord Mayor had been an address 
prepared by the scholars of his ward 
school, an address unprompted and un- 
helped, the spontaneous effusion of 
grateful affection for their friend and 
benefactor. The resolutions passed by 
the Courts of Aldermen and Common 
Council respectively, at the close of his 
term of office, bore testimony, with more 
than customary warmth, to the special 
efforts of the retiring chief magistrate 
in supporting charitable institutions, in 
organising relief funds for the distress in 
the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, 
in Spitalfields, and in various other ways 
of beneficence. 

One innovation during his Mayoralty 
ought not to be forgotten. In the 
entertainments given to the Common 
Council of the wards, the wives and lady 
relatives of the councillors were for the 
first time included in the invitations. 
It was observed also that when any 
members of the Court or their families 
were prevented by illness or any cause 
from being present, he invariably took 
note of it, and was careful to repeat the 
invitation in the course of the year. No 
wonder that by these thoughtful and 
kindly acts, as well as by his splendid 
hospitality and generous liberality, he 
was a most popular Lord Mayor. 


VIII. 
PERSONAL AND PRACTICAL PIETY. 


In the foregoing sketch of the business 
and public life of Alderman Kelly, refer- 
ences have been made to the moral and 
religious principles which marked his 
character and guided his conduct. The 
early impressions made in the home of his 
pious parents were deepened when he 
went to live in London, This was shown 
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by his exemplary behaviour in every 
position in which he was placed. In the 
service of his employers; in his dealings 
with all with whom he had business 
relations; and in the interest he took in 
the moral and religious welfare of all 
over whom he had influence, we see the 
fruits of an carnest and diffusive personal 
piety. He took advantage of every 
opportunity of spiritual improvement, 
attending the ministry of faithful and 
evangelical preachers, and being diligent 
in the use of all means of grace. We 
are told that he no sooner commenced 
housekeeping in Paternoster Row on his 
own account, than he established the 
practice of family worship; a practice 
which he continued (conducting it him- 
self) until extreme age and infirmity 
compelled him to forego it. At first 
there was only the housekeeper and some 
of the trade assistants at this family 
altar; afterwards, his sister, and the 
servants of the household at Streatham. 
When he had to cease this domestic 
chaplaincy, he entreated his servants to 
be diligent in performing the duties of 
daily devotion, and provided forms of 
prayer suitable for the exercise. 

His reverence for the Sabbath day 
was of a piece with the rest of his 
character. He would not suffer the 
slightest encroachment on its sanctity, 
courteously refusing invitations, and 
also declining the well- meant social 
visits of friends; while his own 1aeals 
and domestic requirements, always simple 
in the extreme, were such as to leave his 
servants at full liberty for the sacred 
employments of the day. Nor would he 
allow himself the use of his carriage on 
the Sunday, preferring, as he remarked, 
to “hobble to church as best he could, 
even when it comes to be a hard matter 
to get back again,” rather than lend tho 
influence of his example and name to a 
practice which he thought too generally 
followed. 

In his religious opinions and practices 
he was a very decided member of the 
Church of England, in whose communion 
he had been born and brought up. But 


he showed the utmost liberality and 
warmth of brotherly feeling towards all 
whom he believed to love the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to follow His example. In 
proportion as any approached this 
example, he was drawn to them, and 
used to remark that “they reminded 
him of the Master.” About some of his 
fellow-citizens and magistrates who 
were not churchmen, but dissenters cof 
various forms,—the Hunters, Challises, 
Wires, and others notable in the Civic 
annals,—he said, in the words of Dr. 
Johnson in his Life of Isaac Watts, that 
“ he loved them for their piety, not for 
their nonconformity.” One of his own 
Council, a member of the Jewish persua- 
sion, knowing on entering the Corpora- 
tion that his immediate superior was 
very earnest in his profession of Chris- 
tianity, and drawing his inference as 
to the treatment he might receive, from 
what in those days was too often 
experienced under like circumstances, 
feared that he should be regarded with 
at least some coldness and distrust. Sv 
far, however, was this from being the 
case, that he found himself singled out, 
possibly on this very account, for the 
most marked and courteous attention and 
respect. How pointed and significant 
that kindness must have been, the reader 
will infer, when told that, after Alder- 
man Kelly’s death, this Jewish councillor 
particularly desired that the expres- 
sion of his grateful feeling should be 
mentioned. The same personal regard 
he always exhibited towards another 
Hebrew magistrate, the distinguished 
philanthropist, Sir Moses Montefior, 
who was sheriff in the year following 
Kelly’s Mayoralty. 

The interest taken by Alderman Kelly 
in the welfare of young men in London, 
led him to take active part in trying 
to form an institution for their iu- 
tellectual, moral, and religious benefit. 
In response to a requisition signed by the 
leading bankers, merchants, and traders 
of the Metropolis, he presided at a meet- 
ing held on February 6, 1837, for the 
establishment of the “ Milton Institution” 
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for this object. The scheme was not car- 
ried out, and was superseded by another 
institution, the “ Young Men’s Christian 
Association,” afterwards flourishing, with 
its headquarters in Aldersgate Street, and 
now at Exeter Hall. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association was started in 
1844, seven years after the attempted 
Milton Institution. It had no pre- 
mises of its own till October 1849, 
and it was not until 1854 that it re- 
moved to Aldersgate Street, the site 
of one of Milton’s residences. Alderman 
Kelly was too old to take any part in 
this new effort, but he expressed to Mr. 
Hartwell Horne his warm wishes for the 
success of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association; in connection with which 
=- the names of Mr. George Williams, of 
St. Pauls Churchyard, the Rev. T. H. 
Tarlton, now Rector of Lutterworth, and 
Mr. W. E. Shipton, the one as founder, 
and the others as secretaries, deserve 
enduring remembrance. 

While many things of interest could 


be gathered from his letters and ad- 


dresses, the Alderman prepared little for 
publication. Prefaces and notes he 
occasionally supplied to the works issued 
by him, but the business arrangements 
= occupied all his time. One little manual 
of devotion he printed for gratuitous 
distribution, in his zeal for the spiritual 
welfare of others. The prayers show 
the simplicity and devoutness of the 
mind which composed them. One of 
them, an evening prayer, it may be profit- 
able to quote in full, since the same truths 
are good for successive generations. 
“Most merciful and all-seeing God, 
who art of purer eyes than to behold 
iniquity, yet hast promised forgiveness 
to all who confess and forsake their sins, 
we come before Thee, in a humble sense 
of our unworthiness. Thou, O Lord, de- 
sirest not the death of a sinner; merci- 
fully look upon us, we beseech Thee, and 
forgive us all our transgressions; make 
us deeply sensible of the great evil of 
sin, and work in us heartfelt contrition ; 
that we may obtain forgiveness at Thy 
hands, for the sake of Thy dear Son 


Jesus Christ, our only Saviour and Re- 
deemer. 

“And that we may not, through our 
own frailty, or the temptations which 
surround us, again fall into sin, grant 
us the assistance of Thy Holy Spirit. 
Correct whatever is amiss in our temper 
and disposition, and suffer no unclean 
thoughts, unlawful designs, or inordinate 
desires to possess our souls. Keep our 
hearts from envy, hatred, and malice; 
that wo may never let the sun go down 
upon our wrath ; but go to rest in peace, 
charity, and good-will, with a conscience 
void of offence towards Thee and towards 
all men; and be preserved pure and 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

“Let Thy continual blessing rest upon 
our highly favoured land. Bless the 
Queen, and endue the lords of her 
council and all the nobility with grace, 
wisdom, and understanding. Bless and 
keep the magistrates, giving them grace 
to execute justice and maintain truth. 
Protect and defend Thy universal Church. 
Bless the faithful ministers of Thy Holy 
Word, that they may truly please Thee, 
and edify Thy people; pour upon them 
the continual dew of Thy blessing; and 
may they, through faith and patience, 
inherit the promises through Jesus 
Christ. Support and comfort all that 
are in sickness, affliction, and distress ; 
sanctify their trials, and deliver them 
in Thine own good time out of their 
troubles. Regard with Thy merciful 
favour all our dear relatives and friends ; 
may they be partakers of Thy spiritual 
grace here, and inheritors of Thy glory 
in heaven. 

“ To these our humble’ prayers suffer 
us to join our grateful thanks for all Thy 
mercies; for our creation, preservation— 
our reason, and all other endowments 
and faculties of soul and body; for our 
health, friends, food and raiment, and all 
other the comforts and conveniences of 
this life; and whenever, in Thine infinite 
wisdom, Thou shalt see fit to afflict us, 
do Thou, O God, prepare our hearts 
patiently to endure Thy fatherly cor- 
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rection, knowing that Thou chastenest 
those whom Thou lovest. Above all, we 
adore Thy mercy and loving-kindness, in 
sending Thine only Son into the world 
to redeem us from sin and eternal death, 
and for giving us the knowledge and 
sense of our duty towards Thee. Wo 
bless Thee for thy long-suffering towards 
us, notwithstanding our many and great 
provocations; for the comforts of Thy 
Holy Spirit ; for Thy continual care and 
watchful providence over us, through 
the whole course of our lives; and 
especially for the mercies and benefits of 
the past day; beseeching Thee to con- 
tinue these Thy blessings to us, and to 
give us grace to show forth our thankful- 
ness, in a sincere obedience to Thy holy 
commandments. 

“And vouchsafe to us Thy heavenly 
protection this night. Defend and keep 
us from all perils and dangers, that we 
may quietly enjoy such sweet and re- 
freshing sleep as may fit and strengthen 
us for the duties of the morrow. And 
make us ever mindful of the time when 
wo must lie down in the grave; giving 
us grace to live in such a state of prepa- 
ration, that we may never be afraid to 
die: that, living or dying, we may be 
Thine, through the merits and mediation 
of Thy blessed Son, Jesus Christ. 

‘Hear us, O Lord, for Thy dear Son’s 
sake, and answer us according to the 
spirit of that prayer which He has 
graciously taught us:—‘ Our Father,’ etc. 

“The Lord bless us and keep us! 
The Lord lift up the light of His counte- 
nance upon us, and give us peace, now 
and evermore! Amen.” 

Some of the prayers have special re- 
ferences to business men, as when the 
prayer is made, “ Make us just and up- 
right in all our dealings, pure in all 
manner of conversation, quict and peace- 
able, and ever ready to do good unto all 
men, a8 we have opportunity. Direct 
and guide us in all our ways, and prosper 
the works of our hands in the business 
of our lawful callings. May we be 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving Thee, the Lord. 4 


IX. 
DOMESTIC EXPENSES AND DISPOSAL OF 
PROPERTY, 


It was expected that Alderman Kelly, 
as having been so successful in business, 
would die very rich. It turned out that 
he had accumulated no large fortune; of 
real property he possessed but little, 
while his personalty, from every source, 
was sworn under £30,000. He had becn 
liberal in his charitable gifts during his 
years of prosperity. Adverting, shortly 
before his death, to the disposal of his 
property, he said “he had no sympathy 
with those who bequeathed all they 
possessed to one person or object, to the 
exclusion of others; and that in dis- 
tributing what God had given to him, he 
thought it right to bestow a little here 
and a little there, according to the best 
of his judgment. Although, as in the 
parable of the sower, some might fall on 
stony ground, and some bechoked, which 
he could not help, some, he hoped, would 
fall on good ground, spring up, and bear 
much fruit.” In his will, after be- 
queathing £2000 to various charitable 
objects, and an annuity of £200 a year t» 
his only surviving sister, with gifts to 
friends and servants, he left the residue 
among his nephews and nieces. 

Upon the state of his affairs at his 
demise, two very pertinent remarks are 
made by his biographer, Mr. Fell. Had 
he died very rich, as some supposed he 
would, considering his immense business 
profits, and his frugal mode of life, be 
might have been open to the suspicion 
of having secretly loved the world, and 
worldly things, more than God. On the 
other hand, had he survived the means 
of living as he had been wont, as seemed 
at one time possible, from a succession 
of serious losses, it might have seemed 
as if the Providence which had blessed 
his industry and integrity through lite, 
had forsaken him in his latter days. 

The mention of an annuity to his 
sister, leads us to refer to his domestic 
arrangements, He never married. In 
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the first half of his life he had struggle 
enough to support himself, and after a 
while to assist his parents in their 
poverty. When he attained to greater 
prosperity his father was dead, and the 
whole of' the family passed away except 
this eldest sister, to whom as the circle 
of the early home diminished, he felt 
united by a closer and almost romantic 
sympathy. She came to live with him 
in London, and for a short time the 
mother survived under their roof. Then 
the brother and sister were together 
through the remainder of his life. She 
had shared with him the privations 
of their early home, had ministered to 
his humble wants there, and, sorrow- 
ing for his departure, had left it soon 
after himself. She lived to witness his 
prosperity, joined him in his annual 
pilgrimage to their parents’ grave, and, 
eventually, like himself, was permitted 
far to outrun the ordinary lease of 
human life. The lapse of four-score-and- 
_ four years had produced no change in 
their sentiments towards each other, 
unless, indeed, it were to increase and con- 
centrate the early impulses of natural 
affection. In his letters some term of 
endearment is always associated with 
her name, and in her he found not only the 
affectionate sister, but also the tender, 
steadfast, disinterested friend. Their 
love was a beautiful example of that 
union, which of all the relations of life, 
is most fraught with constant, unche- 
quered, and enduring pleasure. 


X. 
CLOSING SCENES. 


It remains only to give a short account 
of the closing scenes of this long and 
honoured life. Soon after he was en- 
gaged in public life he removed to 
Streatham, where he lived in his latter 
years. On several occasions he made 
lengthened tours in England and on the 
Continent. But when at home he con- 
tinued to take active part in all affairs as 
loug as his health allowed. In the year 
1854 his strength underwent a sensible, 
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and, as it proved, a permanent diminution. 
He was now in his eighty-second year. 
He no longer felt able to attend those 
religious and charitable assemblies which 
throughout life had engaged his affec- 
tions, and had formed his recreation from 
his business and public duties. On the 
6th of October he thus gave utterance to 
his feelings: ‘‘ I shall not live long, lam 
sure of it; nor, indeed, have I any desire 
to do so, for my life is become little more 
than labour and sorrow; but I wish to 
be patient.” On its being remarked to 
him that God would doubtless vouchsafe 
to him all needful patience, and peace, 
in what remained of his life, he replied, 
“« I hope so;” adding, in a tone of de- 
liberate earnestness, ‘ His word has been 
my guide through life, and I look to 
Him for peace in death.” 

One of his most favourite charities 
had been the Sea-bathing Infirmary at 
Margate, the anniversary meetings and 
sermons connected with which he had 
never missed for nearly a quarter of a 
century. It was the recurrence of this 
anniversary that was the solitary . 
occasion of his leaving the Mansion 
House during his year of office, when, 
delegating to Sir Peter Laurie the duties 
of the chief magistracy for a few days, 
he went to Margate, and outstayed the 
usual proceedings. His absence from 
the meeting of 1854 gave rise to a cor- 
respondence, which proved how deep 
were the regrets of those with whom he 
had been associated on those occasions. 
Alderman Wire wrote to him a detailed 
account of all that occurred, in a letter 
commencing “My dear Father Kelly.” 
He told of the affectionate inquirics 
made by Sir Moses Montefiore and Mr. 
Hodgson, the Vicar of St. Peter’s, and 
other friends. Mr. Hodgson’s letter was 
in this strain: “ My dear good Friend—I 
wish you had been with us on Monday. 
Your heart was, I know. ‘Thanks for 
your additional bounty,” (then followed 
details of the meeting). “I hope you 
are spared from pain and suffering, and 
that the sun of your days will go down 
in the beauty of holiness, and amidst 
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calmness and peace. I remember with 
pleasure all your kind feelings towards 
me, and I value them as coming from so 
kind and benevolent a Christian.” 

‘On the 20th October he paid his last 
visit to the grave of his father and 
mother, and the scenes of his early life. 
IIe spoke with calmness of his own de- 
parture, and showed where he wished his 
body to be laid,“ to rest till the morning 
of the Resurrection.” 

Towards the close of that year, he 
wonderfully rallied. The improvement of 
health continued in the beginning of the 

ear 1855, and on the 3rd of March he 
had strength and courage, as he said, to 
drive to the City, and attend the Com- 
mittee of Aldermen at Guildhall, and to 
tako part in various civic business. A 
few days previously, on February 21 (Ash 
Wednesday), he received the Holy Com- 
munion for the last time. He spoke of 
it as a delightful service, and he was 
heard to say, as he rose from his knees at 
its close, “ Now I enjoy peace—the peace 
of God.” 

Ho went once more to London, to be 
present at a sormon preached by Dr. 
Croly, on March 18th, on behalf of the 
Ward Schools. With alternations of 
weakness and of recovery he continued 
throughout the spring and summer at 
his home at Streatham. His frame of 
mind may be seen from words spoken on 
July 4th: “I have now quite done with 
the world, and with everything it con- 
tains. I enjoy the companionship of the 
Holy Spirit; and my Redeemer is ever 
present with me. Sanctification and 
Redemption—what more can I desire? 
All my misdeeds, whatever they have 
been through life, pardoned, and done 
away.’ This being so, he seemed sur- 
prised that he was not allowed to depart 
and be with Christ; but, checking the 
thought immediately, he remarked, “I 
suppose there is some purpose not yet 
accomplished.” 

During the summer he sent many 


messages and tokens of affection to 
friends in the City, with whom he had 
been associated in public life or in works 
of beneficence. ‘The acknowledgments 
of these personal remembrances are 
chiefly noticeable from the emphatic way 
in which all, with one accord, bore testi- 
mony to the consistency of his Christian 
course, and the universal respect with 
which he was regarded on this account. 
He was greatly gratified by thes 
parting communications, and earnestly 
commended his old comrades to the pr» 
tection and blessing of God. 

On account of the distressing severity 
of his cough, his medical attendant 
advised him to go for change of air tothe 
coast, and the choice of Margate was di- 
termined by the approaching anniversary 
of the Sea-bathing Infirmary. He was 
removed by train, on the 20th of August. 
The journey was borne well, and on the 
following day he wrote a long and cheer- 
ful letter to his friend the Rev. R. C. Fell. 
But on the same evening, symptoms of 
retrogression set in, from which he 
never rallied; and growing gradually 
weaker, he passed away peacefully on 
the 7th of September, 1855. 

The Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne, 
one of his oldest and dearest friends, 
who was his chaplain when Sheriff, and 
again when Lord Mayor, went over to 
Margate to see him, from Herne Bar, 
where he was spending that summer. 
In a letter announcing his departure, 
Mr. Hartwell Horne says, “ His soul wa 
in perfect peace, stayed upon God his 
Saviour.” Mr. Fell, of Queen’s Collegi, 
Oxford (to whom his last letter wa 
written), had become acquainted witi 
him at the Surrey village, where he was 
curate, when the visits were paid by 
Mr. Kelly to the grave of his parents. 
The acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship, and to Mr. Fell the facts of his 
early life were communicated, and em- 
bodied in a Memoir, published after his 
death. 

Jaures MacauLay, M.A., M.D. 
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I. 
THE AGE IN WHICiT FOXE LIVED. 


Tue life of John Foxe, the distinguished 
annalist of Christian martyrdom, was 
passed amid great and stirring events. 
The year of his birth was that in which 
Luther affixed his Theses to the door of 
the cathedral in Wittenberg: the year 
of his death witnessed the execution of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. In the crowd of 
distinguished personages who made the 
Reformation era famous, Foxe held not 
the least illustrious place. We find him 
at one period of his life a correspondent 
of Calvin and an associate of Knox. In 
later days he enjoyed the friendship of 
Sir Francis Drake, Sir Thomas Gresham, 
and Cecil, Lord Burleigh, while to 
Queen Elizabeth he was “ Father Foxe.” 
Among ecclesiastics he was on intimate 
terms with Archbishop Grindal, Bishops 
Aylmer, Parkhurst and Pilkington; Bale, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Nowel, the eloquent 
Dean of St. Paul’s. Though living for 
the most part a retired literary life, he 
had no small influence in matters of 
state, while his popularity among all 
classes of the community was almost 
unbounded. The book by which he is 
known tosucceeding generations became 
from the time of its publication, and has 
remained for three hundred years, one of 
the household treasures of Protestant 
England ; while to this day, in country 
churches scattered through our land, may 
be found black-letter copies of the Book 
of Martyrs, which were chained to the 
reading-desk in the days when readers 
were few, and which taught to multi- 
tudes of old and young the great lessons 
of fidelity to conscience and attach- 
ment to the verities of an uncorrupted 
Gospel. 


II. 

FOXE’S FARLY LIFE AND COLLEGE DAYS. 

Juhn Foxe was born in the year 1517, 
in Boston, Lincolnshire, where, accord- 
ing to his son and biographer, “his 
father and mother were of the common- 
alty of the town, well reported of, and 
of good estate.” . The elder Foxe died 
while John was young, and tho widow 
married again; the step-father being, 
as it would appear, at first kindly dis- 
posed to a lad whose genius and earnest- 
ness were far beyond the good man’s 
understanding. Of Foxe’s carly life we 
know but little, save that hə was sent to 
the University of Oxford at the age of 
sixteen, entering at Brasenoso College. 
Here he became friend and “ chamber- 
fellow ” of Nowel, afterwards Dean of St. 
Paul’s, and a strong adherent of the 
Reformed faith. In 1538 Foxe took his 
B.A. degree, in 1543 his M.A., and in 
the same year was elected a fellow of 
Magdalen College; a distinction which 
sufficiently proves the high reputation 
for scholarship which he had already 
gained. 

The nine or ten years between Foxe's 
matriculation and his election to the 
fellowship were among the most event- 
ful in the history of the Reformation. 
In 1534, the Parliament of England re- 
nounced the Papal Supremacy. In the 
year following the first complete English 
Bible was published by Miles Coverdale; 
followed two years later by the revised, 
or ‘Great Bible,” the use of which was 
enjoined in all English churches, Mean- 
time, persecution was not idle. The 
“ Act of the Six Articles,” passed in 1539, 
made the denial of Transubstantiation 
an offence punishable by death at the 
stake. To affirm the Papal Supremacy 
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was treason, but to deny the Papal 
doctrines was heresy—a cruel dilemma! 
These things, and the controversies 
thence arising, could not but awaken 
deep reflection in the mind of the 
youthful and earnest Oxford student. 
A deep seriousness already formed the 
groundwork of his character, and he had 
found the secret of peace with God 
through Christ. At first he accepted the 
tenets of the religious community in 
which he had been educated; but in 
these he could not long rest. 

“I have often heard Master Foxe 
affirm,” writes his biographer, “ that the 
first matter which occasioned his search 
into the Popish doctrine was that he saw 
divers things in their own natures most 
repugnant to one another, thrust upon 
men at one time to be both believed: as 
that the same man might in matters of 
faith be superior and yet in life and 
manners be inferior to all the world 
besides. Upon this beginning, his reso- 
lution and intended obedience to that 
Church were somewhat shaken, and by 
little and little followed some dislike to 
the rest. His first care was to look into 
both the ancient and modern history of 
the Church, to learn what beginning it 
had, what growth and increase; by what 
arts it flourished, and by what errors it 
began to decline; to consider the causes 
of all those controversies which in the 
mean space had sprung up, and to weigh 
diligently of what moment they were, 
and what on either side was produced, 
sound or infirm. This he performed 
with such heat of study, and in so short 
a time, that before the thirtieth year of 
his age he had read over all that either 
the Greek or Latin Fathers had left in 
their writings, the Schoolmen in their 
disputations, the Councils in their acts, 
or the Consistory in their decrees, and 
acquired no small skill in the Hebrew 
language.” 

These studies for a time engrossed the 
days and nights of the future martyr- 
ologist. In a dark grove near Magdalen 
College he would spend long evenings 
pacing to and fro, with prayers and cries 


pouring out his soul to God. His com- 
panions marvelled at a passionate earnest- 
ness which they could not understand. 
They were scandalised by the infrequency 
with which he now attended the services 
of the Church, and he was at length 
called to account by the authorities of 
the college for his altered demeanour. 
He confessed that in many things he 
was not of one mind with them; and 
although they forbore to proceed to the 
worst extremities against one who had 
already achieved distinction as a scholar, 
Foxe was deprived of his fellowship 
and expelled the college. This was in 
1545, when he was twenty-eight years 
of age. 

During Foxe’s college life he had 
made some essays in authorship, writing 
in Latin, after the fashion of the time. 
His first productions seem to have been 
on Biblieal subjects, in poetical and 
dramatic forms, in which, writes his 
admiring biographer, he displayed “a 
copious and graceful style, but somewhat 
lofty, which fault if existing (in all 
things else so grave and temperate) he 
left not altogether in his elder years, 
though aye and experience did not a 
little mitigate it. But even then he 
began to give earnest of what he after- 
wards proved, for that neither these first 
flourishes of his youth were spent, but in 
holy histories of the Bible.” 


III. 
FOXE IN WARWICKSHIRE, 


On leaving Oxford, Foxe became tutor 
to the children of Sir Thomas Lucy, in 
Charlecote, Warwickshire. His eldest 
pupil would no doubt be the Thomas 
Lucy whom Shakespeare (who was 
born nineteen years after Foxe entered 
Charlecote) has depicted for the laughter 
of all time as Mr. Justice Shallow. 
The fact is that this worthy country 
knight was a sturdy, inflexible Puri- 
tan, with little mercy on the poet's 
youthful escapades; and Shakespeare 
revenged himself by the caricature. 
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Something in the stern Protestantism of 
the Warwickshire squire may have been 
traceable to the influence of his old 
tutor. But Foxe remained here scarcely 
a year, having however wooed and won 
beneath this roof the daughter of a 
Coventry citizen, who seems to have como 
hither on a visit. Soon after their 
marriage the wedded pair went to 
Coventry, to tho bride’s father. Hence 
he wrote to his step-father, proposing 
to return to Boston for a while. The 
answer was a grudging permission. It 
was hard, said the cautious burgher, that 
he should be asked to receive ono whom 
he knew to be “ condemned for a capital 
offence; neither was he ignorant what 
hazard he should undergo in so doing; 
nevertheless he would show himself a 
kinsman, and for that cause neglect his 
own danger.” Should Foxe alter his 
opinions, he might come and stay as 
long as he pleased, but if he persisted in 
his present views he must be contented 
with “ a shorter tarriance, and not bring 
him and his mother into hazard of their 
lives and fortunes, who were ready to do 
anything for his sake.” On this slight 
encouragement Foxe returned to Boston 
for a while, the more especially because, 
as his son puts it, “he was underhand 
advised by his mother to come.” ‘ Do 
not be afraid,” was the good woman’s 
message to her son. ‘My husband is 
obliged for appearance’ sake to write as 
he has done: but give him the oppor- 
tunity, and his kind entertainment will 
make amends for his harsh words.” 

The visit was a short one. It was 
impossible for a person so marked as 
Foxe had become to remain unnoticed 
in a country town. London was safest ; 
yet what was he to do there? He would 
at any rato make the attempt, and 
perhaps some way might appear in 
which his stores of knowledge might be 
made available and his deep convictions 
find expression. Some new dissensions 
between Foxe and his step-father appear 
to have hastened the youthful scholar’s 
resolution. But as his son intimates, 
Foxe would never speak of these times, 


and we can only surmise the causes 
of alienation. Ho went to the metro- 
polis, a stranger, and for a time wan- 
dered there almost hopelessly in search 
of employment. But one day a won- 
derful thing occurred to him, which he 
always regarded as a special interposition 
of Divine Providence, and which proved 
the turning-point of his career. 


IV. 
TUTOR TO THE HOWARD FAMILY. 


Foxe was sitting disconsolately in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. His resources were 
entirely exhausted, and he had como 
even to want bread. The cathedral was 
then a great thoroughfare, and passers- 
by shrank from the ghastly face and 
poverty-stricken garb of the solitary 
stranger. Suddenly an unknown person 
took a seat by his side, courteously 
saluted him, and bidding him to be of 
good cheer, thrust a sum of money into 
his hand and disappeared. Greatly 
wondering, Foxe returned to his poor 
lodging. Who his benefactor was, he 
neither then nor ever afterwards learned. 
But in three days after the interview, 
Foxe was sent for by the Duchess of 
Richmond, and requested to undertake 
the tuition of three children to whom, 
as their aunt, she was guardian. Their 
father, the Earl of Surrey, was in prison 
in the Tower, with his father the old 
Duke of Norfolk, and was soon after 
beheaded on a chargo of high treason, 
the Duke being detained in captivity for 
some years longer. The young Howards 
entrusted to Foxe’s charge were Thomas, 
afterwards, in succession to his d- 
father, Duke of Norfolk; Henry, who 
became Earl of Northampton ; and Jaue, 
afterwards Countess of Westmoreland. 

King Henry died in January 1547: 
and the accession of the youthful Edward 
the Sixth gave new hope to the Protest- 
ants. hose was now safe, and with his 
young wife dwelt fully in the pretty 
Surrey’ village of Reigate, instracting 
his young pupils and rejoicing in their 
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proficiency : the Lady Jane, especially, 
like her friend and companion the Lady 
Jane Grey, being “not unworthy of 
comparison with the most learned men 
of that time for the praise of elegancy 
in learning.” While at Reigate Foxe was 
ordained deacon (by Ridley, Bishop of 
London, June 23, 1550), and began forth- 
with to preach, “ zealously,” his successor, 
Richard Day, relates, “removing also 
from the village the idolatrous symbols of 
Rome.” Nor was his pen idle. He wrote 
in Latin some treatises on Church dis- 
cipline, and in particular prepared an 
Address to Parliament at a time when, 
through the intrigues of Stephen Gar- 
diner, a Popish reaction was threatened. 
“Not only a rumour,” he said, “ but a most 
positive assertion has gone abroad, that 
those sanguinary laws known by the title 
of the Six Articles, once laid tosleep, are 
about to be, as it were, recalled from 
Hades to earth. If this be true,” he 
adds, ‘*I well know how deadly and omi- 
nous it will prove to the kingdom.” But 
the fear, happily, proved groundless ; and 
the five years of King Edward’s reign 
passed peacefully away. The old Duke 
of Norfolk died in 1554. Foxe’s eldest 
pupil succeeded to the dukedom, and in 
gratitude for the services of his tutor, 
granted him for a time a small pension. 
But Queen Mary was now upon the 
throne, the King having died in the 
preceding year. Gardiner, now Bishop 
of Winchester and one of the Queen’s 
chief advisers, was intimate with the 
young Duke; and it became necessary 
for the Reigate pastor to seck another 
refuge. 
V. 


FLIGHT TO THE CONTINENT. 


Tho departure of Foxe was hastened 
by a circumstance which proved to him 
how narrowly he was watched. Gar- 
diner, who had previously made many 
inquiries about him, was paying a visit 
to the young Duke, when Foxe happened 
to come into the room, and, seeing who 
was there, hurriedly withdrew. ‘ Who 
was that?” the Bishop keenly asked. 


The Duke, in confusion, evasively re- 
plied, “It is my physician; but he is 
fresh from college, and his manners 
are somewhat uncourtly.” “Ha!” said 
Gardiner, “I like his countenance and 
aspect very well, and on occasion I will 
send for him.” The words portended 
mischief, and Foxe was conveyed se- 
cretly to a farmhouse on the Duke’s 
estate, the Duke making hurried arrange- 
ments for dispatching him to the Con- 
tinent. In a few days all was ready, 
and Foxe, accompanied by his wife, 
crossed the country to “ Ipswich-haven,” 
whence he immediately set sail. The 
vessel encountered a storm, and was 
obliged to put back. But while Foxe 
was tossing about in the German Ocean, 
a messenger from Bishop Gardiner had 
arrived at the farmhouse, with a warrant 
to apprehend him and convey him to 
Winchester for trial. Finding that he 
had departed, the messenger chased him 
to the coast, arriving only a few hours 
after the ship had set sail. He returned 
to the Bishop to announce his failure, 
and Foxe, when he landed again at 
Ipswich, learned how narrow had been 
his escape. “ At once,” writes his son, 
“he bargained with the master of the 
ship to set sail again with the first 
convenience of the winds, telling him 
that so his business required, nor did 
he much care what shore he landed at; 
only desiring him to go forward, and 
not doubt but God would prosper so 
pious a work. Whether for reward, or 
piety’s sake, the pilot took upon him tho 
venturous task, and performed it accord- 
ingly, for loosing thence in the night's 
silence, as soon as the tide turned, though 
the sea was rough and the weather 
blustering, within two days’ space ho 
landed Mr. Foxe with his wife in safety 
at Nicuport haven, on the other side of 
the sea.” 
VI. 


DAYS OF EXILE: STRASBURG AND 
FRANKFORT. 


John Foxe was now an exile, with few 
or no possessions save some precious 


wel 
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manuscripts, to publish which was his first 
anxiety. From Nieuport he proceeded 
to Antwerp, and thence to Strasburg, 
whither Edmund Grindal had preceded 
him. The two friends instantly set tho 
press to work, and hefore the close of the 
year Foxe’s volume appeared, in Latin, 
an octavo of about four hundred pages, 
entitled: Commentartes on the affairs of 
the Church, and an account of the chief 
Persecutions in all Europe from the days 
of Wyclif to the present time. First Book, 
by John Foxe, Englishman. With an 
Appendix, containing Aphorisms! of John 
Wyclif, with Miscellanies of Reginald 
Pecock, Bishop of Chichester: also a Post- 
script to members of the University of 
Oxford. Such was the germ and first 
outline of the Acts and Monuments. 

Soon after the publication of this book, 
we find Foxe at Frankfort, where a 
company of exiles from Great Britain 
had already gathered, including John 
Knox, William Whittingham, brother- 
in-law to Calvin, and afterwards Dean of 
Durham; John Bale, the dispossessed 
Bishop of Ossory, author of The Writers 
of Great Britain; with William Kethe, 
to whom English Christians are under 
lasting obligation for his version of the 
Hundredth Psalm : 


“ All people that on earth do dwell,” 


and many more. Here they formed a 
little Protestant English congregation, 
and worshipped harmoniously together, 
until strange and unexpected troubles 
arose. A certain number of the exiles 
were bent upon introducing the English 
liturgy. This was strenuously resisted by 
Knox and the exiles who had first arrived; 
and a long acrimonious discussion ensued. 
A summary of the English Service-book 
was drawn up by Knox, Whittingham, 
Foxe and others, and sent to Calvin at 
Geneva. Calvin’s reply begins: “The 
thing truly grieveth me very much, and 
it is a great shame that contention should 
arise among brethren banished and driven 
out of their country for one faith, and 


' ‘The same “ articles” that were cited against 
Wycliffe at the Council of Constance. 


for that cause which only ought to have 
holden you bound together as it were 
with a holy band in this your dispersion.” 
On the whole, however, his verdict was 
against the use of the liturgy. The 
order of Geneva, translated by Knox, 
Whittingham, Gilby, Foxe and Cole, was 
then presented to the little community: 
and “very well liked of many, but such 
as were bent to the book of England 
could not abide it.” Methods of con- 
ciliation were attempted in vain. Dr. 
Richard Coxe, formerly tutor to Edwari 
the Sixth, afterwards Bishop of Ely, 
arrived at Frankfort in the midst of 
the dispute, and insisted on the entir 
liturgy. On one particular Sunday (in 
March 1555) the dispute came to a 
crisis; the Litany with responses being 
read in the morning, and Knox in the 
afternoon with fiery eloquence protesting 
on behalf of the Genevan form. ‘The 
consequent dispute ran so high, that in 
a few days Knox was compelled to leave 
the city, a charge of treasonable utter- 
ances against the Emperor being im- 
provised against him. Foxe adhered to 
the Geneva model, while in a truly large- 
hearted way he deplored the unnatural 
strife; writing to his friend and associate 
Peter Martyr: “ This controversy has rev- 
dered almost all the winter sterile and 
profitless. For though I would fain have 
held aloof from the business, I could no: 
be an altogether uninterested spectator.” 
“ Mere striplings,” he adds, “and even 
children enter with zeal into the dispute. 
Yet it is the more astonishing that even 
grey-headed theologians, who ought to 
employ their authority for the promotion 
of concord, fling their brands upon the 
flame.” ‘J could never have believed.” 
continues Foxe, “that there could Le so 
much rancour in men whose constant 
dealing with the Holy Scriptures ought 
to have disposed them to all gentleness 
and loving-kindness!” He still hope 
that by conference and mutual œn- 
cession some form of liturgy might te 
agreed upon, to which both sides might 
assent. To his broad and liberal mind 
the obligations of charity were far greater 
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than those of any ecclesiastical forms. 
But his efforts to allay the dispute were 
unavailing. The intervention of the 
magistrates was sought; and these pro- 
nounced at length for the Anglican 
order. Knox, who had meantime sought 
refuge in France, went to Geneva with 
some of his companions, and was elected 
pastor of the English church in that city. 
Foxe, Bale and others went to Basel. 


VIL. 
FOXE AT BASEL : AUTHORSHIP. 


At Basel Foxe found employment with 
a famous printer, Oporinus, as corrector of 
the press and general editor of his publica- 
tions. By this occupation Foxe earned 
a scanty livelihood for himself, his wife 
and an infant son who had been born 
at Frankfort; occupying, however, the 
greater part of the time in the prepara- 
tion of the work which was to make his 
name famous. Herein he laboured, says 
a contemporary, “ with a most distracted 
kind of diligence,” employing no aman- 
uensis, but transcribing every document 
with his own hands. In the accumula- 
tion of material he was greatly assisted 
by Grindal, who still remained at 
Strasburg, as well as by John Aylmer, 
who had been tutor to Lady Jane Grey, 
and who in later years, when Bishop of 
London, became a bitter enemy of the 
Puritans. Meantime, at the press of 
Oporinus, Foxe printed some of the 
sketches and biographical notices which 
were to be incorporated in his larger 
work, He published also a religious 
drama, a production, most likely, of his 
Oxford days. Its title was Christus 
Triumphans !—“ Christ Triumphant, an 
Apocalyptic Drama. ‘ The Spirit and the 
Bride say Come.’” He wrote also, but 
was unable to publish, a Latin transla- 
tionof Cranmer’s reply to Gardiner on the 


| A translation of this drama into English, by 
Richard Day, minister of Reigate, was republished 
in London, 1827, by Ebenezer Palmer. It some- 
what resembles the mediæval mysteries, mixing 
esol with real personages in an aston- 
ing way; butits tone is sober and evangelical. 


Eucharistic controversy, being greatly 
perplexed in the task by Gardiner’s 
style. “ I never saw,” he says, “anything 
more unpleasant, rough and entangled, 
than Winchester’s discourse; wherein 
sometimes he is so full of depth, that he 
needs some sibyl rather than an inter- 
preter. Yea, I doubt whether any sibyl 
be such a riddle resolver, or Apollo so 
great a prophet, to be able everywhere 
to comprehend his sense. In the third 
book there be one or two places, where 
you may sooner draw water from a 
pumice, than find light for the sentence.” 
Another point that troubled Foxe throws 
an interesting light on his habit of 
historic accuracy. In his retreat at 
Basle he could not verify his quotations. 
‘“‘ The want of books and doctors, cited up 
and down” in Cranmer’s Reply, embar- 
rassed him. For “you know,” Foxe says, 
“ how it is not handsome to bring in 
doctors speaking otherwise than in their 
own words.” Foxe, as a narrator, was 
as faithful as he was painstaking. 


VIII. 
THE COMMENTARIES: FIRST DRAFT. 


The years of Foxe’s residence at Basel 
were those in which the persecution 
under Mary raged with its utmost seve- 
rity. We can well imagine the eagerness 
of interest, the agonies of sorrow, the 
transportsof holy indignation, with which 
the exiles would receive the tidings 
which continually came from England. 
Lord, how long ! would often be their im- 
passioned cry, while still they could not 
but exult in the constancy and courage 
with which their friends and brethren 
confessed and endured. Many a simple 
and pathetic narrative, the testimony of 
eye-witnesses, crossed the seas during 
those anxious months, reaching Grindal 
at Strasburg, and forwarded by him to 
Basel, where Foxe, with Aylmer and 
Pilkington at his side, turned the homely 
English into his own rugged and vigor- 
ous Latin, working day and night at his 
Commentaries, until his attenuated frame 
bore witness at once to the severity of 
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his toil and the terrible intenseness of 
his sympathy. E 

At length the change came in’ the 
affairs of England. Jt was steadfastly 
asserted by many, and by Aylmer among 
the rest, that on a day in November 1558, 
when Foxe was preaching tothe English 
exiles, he suddenly bade them be of good 
cheer, “‘for now was the time come for 
their return into England, and that he 
brought them that news by thecommand- 
ment of God.” The “graver divines then 
present ” sharply reproved the preacher ; 
but their rebukes were silenced when 
they found that Queen Mary had died on 
the day before the sermon was preached. 
What are we to say to the coincidence? 
Was it a mere guess, or a reasonable 
anticipation founded on what the preacher 
may have heard of the unhappy queen’s 
condition? Or does the solution lie in 
the hidden things of the human spirit 
in fellowship with God? However we 
may answer these questions, the fact 
of the presage is well attested. Mary 
was gone. Her proud and treacherous 
consort had already long left the kingdom 
which his presence had polluted; and 
Queen Elizabeth, amid the wildest de- 
light of her Protestant subjects, ascended 
the English throne. 


IX. 
FIRST YEAR OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


Many of the exiles hastened to return. 
Foxe was delayed partly by want of 
means—he had now two children, a boy 
and a girl, to support—partly from the 
necessity of seeing his book through the 
press: but he celebrated the occasion by 
a courtly address to Her Majesty in the 
name of the German people, in which, 
after alluding to the refuge which had 
been afforded by them to the exiles 
for conscience’ sake, he gives some 
valuable counsel to the Queen, to her 
advisers, and to the preachers of the 
Gospel. “ Father Foxe ” was by this time 
so well known that he could venture to 
offer frank advice. For nearly a year 
longer he remained at Basel, until in 


1559 his Commentaries, again in Latin, 
issued from the press of Oporinus. The 
full title, translated into English, is, 
Commentaries on the ecclesiastical affairs 
which have happened tn these last perilous 
times; on the great Persecutions throughout 
Europe, and on the holy Martyrs of God; 
also on other exemplary deeds; arranged 
according to kingdoms and nations. Part 
the first, in which the history of English 
and Scotch affairs is first comprised, and 
first of all the terrible Persecutions under 
Mary, lately Queen. By John Foze, 
Englishman. In those days, it was 
customary to make the title-page a 
compendium of the work! The narra- 
tive is in six parts: and in the preface 
to the third Foxe gives the interesting 
information that “the first to suggest to 
him that he should write a history of 
the martyrs, was Lady Jane Grey.” In 
a touching and noble dedication, Foxe 
inscribed the work to his friend and 
former pupil, the Duke of Norfolk. 

Before turning from this part of Foxe's 
life, we must quote from one of his 
many letters some paragraphs in which 
the heart of the man beautifully dis- 
closes itself. The erudite historian, the 
ardent champion of the faith, becomes 
the Christian brother, the simple com- 
forter, for Christ’s sake. Of Foxe’s cor- 
respondent nothing but his name 13 
known: he was evidently in deep afic- 
tion, and died, it is thought, before the 
letter could have reached him. 


“MASTER FRENSHAM. As you in your letters 
have oft comforted me, so I would I could like- 
wise comfort you: but where my comfort is 
small, the Lord Jesus, the comforter of all, work 
in you sure consolation whiclg may comfort both 
your body and soul! In whi I desire you be 
strong and valiant, so much jas the weakness of 
your disease can bear. Be npfthing discouraged, 
nor be not out of hope in ydurself. I have seen 
here, amongst our countrymen in the like disease. 
greater weakness recover full well. 

“ I desire you, in your contemplation of Christ, 
let your spirit be so noble and high in Him, tbat 
ye may tread under your feet all other things, 
seem they never co strong, mighty, terrible, or 
great in this world; for He that hath overcome 
the world, what hath not He overcome in the 
world? Life or death, sickness or health, things 
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present or to come, height or low, are nothing 
in Christ. 

“Only, my brother, master Frensham, a hearty 
faith in Jesus Christ is all together whereby 
alonely we miserable and corruptible wretches 
are saved, do stand, do triumph, yea, in death 
and over death, in sin and over sin, and finally 
have victory over all evils, sin, death, hell, Satan, 
andali. For so it hath pleased the Father to save 
us by this faith only in His Son, to the end that 
we, seeing His justice could not otherwise be 
satisfied but by His Son, we might the more fear 
Him for His great righteousness, and love Him 
for His great mercy, being saved by this faith 
in His Son. To this all the Scripture beareth 
witness, The Lord Jesus stir up the quickening 


and feeling of this faith in our dull senses! ‘To 


will you this in my prayer as I do not cease, so 
Ido not despair of your recovery altogether. The 
mighty Lord Jesus, if it be His pleasure, put to 
His helping hand in restoring your health again ! 
His good will be done. The bottle ye sent is not 
yet come tome. Basileæ, June 27, [1559]. 

“Thine in Christ, 

“J. Foxe.” 


X. 


FOXE’S RETURN TO ENGLAND: HIS CHURCH 
PREFERMENTS. 


The first intimation that we can find 
of Foxe’s arrival in England is in a 
letter addressed by him to his old pupil 
the Duke of Norfolk, October 1559. The 
letter speaks with a manly and affecting 
simplicity of the writer’s indigent circum- 
stances, and suggests that a renewal of 
the assistance which he had formerly 
received from the Duke would be Aceh 
acceptable. At the same time Foxe, wit 
characteristic faithfulness, presses home 
upon his noble patron the claims of the 
Gospel and the obligations to personal 
godliness. “You will do wisely,” he 
says, “if you employ that time in the 
reading of the Scriptures which others 
bestow on pomps and pastimes of the 
court. The Duke frankly responded, 
intimating that. he had already made 
arrangements for Foxe’s comfort, and 
inviting him to his London mansion 
in Aldgate. Here Foxe seems to have 
lived for some time, with intervals 
spent in other parts of England. We 
find him at Norwich in 1560 with 
Parkhurst, one of his fellow-exiles, now 
bishop of that diocese. Some preferment 


appears to have been here proposed to 
Foxe, but for some reason the plan fell 
through. In all probability the Church 
as restored under Elizabeth still retained 
too much of the former ritual to be 
acceptable to the sturdy Puritan. Foxe, 
however, accepted in 1564 a small pre- 
bend in the diocese of Salisbury, where 
he was left at liberty to carry out his 
convictions. In the general unsetile- 
ment of that transition-period, the con- 
ditions of clerical life in one diocese 
differed much from those in another. 
For a short time he appears to have 
been vicar of St. Giles’, Cripplegate; 
but this charge he resigned from con- 
scientious difficulty in subscribing to 
the canons. “John Foxe,” writes Fuller 
in his Church History of Great Britain, 
“was summoned by Archbishop Parker 
to subscribe, that the general reputation 
of his piety might give the greater 
countenance to conformity. The old 
man produced the New Testament in 
Greek. ‘To this,’ said he, ‘I will sub- 
scribe. But when a subscription to 
the canons was required of him, he re- 
fused it, saying, ‘I have nothing in 
the Church save a prebend at Salisbury ; 
and much good may it do you if you 
will take it away from me!’” He was, 
however, left unmolested in this prefer- 
ment, which he retained till his death. 
But his work lay rather in the direction 
of authorship, and we have authentic 
records of very few of his sermons. Tho 
most noteworthy of these was preached 
at Paul’s Cross, on Good Friday, 1570. 
The ordeal was one to which the diffident 
literary recluse looked forward with tho 
greatest apprehension. Bishop Grindal, 
his old comrade, had urged him to the 
task, and would take no denial. ‘Our 
friends,” writes Foxe, “ urge, press, so- 
licit me by every means, by entreaties, 
threats, upbraidings.” ‘ Who could have 
instigated you,” he asks of Grindal, “ thus 
to think of crucifying me at Paul’s Cross ? 
There never was ass or mule so weighed 
down by burdens as.I have long been by 
literary labours. I am almost worn out 
by their toils, and by my ill-health. Yet 
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Iam summoned to that celebrated pulpit, 
where, like an ape among cardinals, I 
shall be received with derision or driven 
away by the hisses of the auditory!” 
Grindal, in reply, simply counselled Foxe 
to forget self and to preach Jesus Christ 
and Him crucified! This encouraged 
his shrinking spirit, and when the da 
came, he was enabled to discourse wi 
great freedom and power.! ‘ For Christ 
therefore, or in Christ’s name ”—so reads 
the text from 2 Corinthians v. 20, in the 
days before the Authorized Version— 
“we come to you as messengers, even as 
God Himself desiring you. We pray 
you, for Christ’s sake, that you will be 
reconciled to God.” The sermon is out- 
spoken enough against Papal corruptions 
of the Gospel, and abounds in fervent 
evangelical appeals to the souls of men. 
“O gentleness! O kindness! Man first 
began the division, and God beginneth 
first the reconciliation. God prayeth, 
Christ prayeth, and the Apostle prayeth. 
Man offendeth, and hath forfeited his 
soul to the devil, and yet is prayed. 
He that should pray to be forgiven, is 
prayed to be content to be forgiven. 
What should we here say or think, well- 
beloved Corinthians here of London, but 
cry out with the words of Nazianzen, 
‘QO the readiness of God’s gracious love! 
O the easiness of His exorable reconcile- 
ment !’” 
XI. 


THE *“ ACTS AND MONUMENTS.” 


Assoon as Foxe had settled in England, 
he addressed himself to what was to 
prove the work of his life—the prepara- 
tion of an English edition of his Commen- 
artes, greatly enlarged. This work he 
carried on for a while in the mansion of 
the Duke of Norfolk, in Aldgate, and 
the printing of the book seemed soon to 


1“ A Sermon of Christ Crucified: preached at 
Paul’s Cross the Friday before Easter, commonly 
called Good Friday. Written and Dedicated to 
all such as labour and be heavy laden in conscience, 
to be read for their spiritual comfort. By John 
Foxe, 1570.” The sermon was republished with 
x a Pretuce by George Whitefield, 

759. 


have begun. John Day, the printer, 
was a man altogether like-minded with 
Foxe. His printing-offices were in 
Aldersgate, partly upon the city wall; 
and he had shops besides for the sale 
of his books in other parts of the city, 
articularly “near the West door of 
t. Paul’s Cathedral.” We may picture 
Foxe every Monday, as his manner was, 
wending his way over the Corn Hill, 
past the open space where workmen 
were preparing the foundations of 
Gresham’s new Exchange ; then beneath 
the overhanging gables of Cheapside,— 
a man noted by many, greeting few or 
none, of abstracted air, with emaciated 
form, sunken cheeks, neglected garb,— 
until he reached the house of his 
friend, with whom, in the snug chamber 
“over Aldersgate,” he read his copy 
prepared during the previous week, 
examined and corrected proofs, and con- 
ferred respecting the progress of the 
work. That progress was indeed amaz- 
ing, since in 1563 the first edition, in one 
folio black-letter volume, was completed. 
At some stage, we cannot accurately tell 
which, in the progress of the work, Foxe 
found it necessary to leave the ducal 
mansion. Even the weekly journeys 
from Aldgate to Aldersgate may have 
proved too burdensome for one who 
wished to be always in his study ; “ not 
at all,” says hisson, “or not seasonably 
affording himself what nature required, 
and at length brought to that pass, that 
his natural liveliness and vigour being 
spent, neither friends nor kindred could 
by sight remember him. By this means 
he first fell into that withered leanness 
of body in which many afterwards saw 
him; never again returning to that 
leasing and cheerful countenance which 
e had before.” His first lodgings were 
with Mr. Day himself: afterwards he 
resided in Grub Street, near Cripplegate, 
long afterwards a favourite abode of 
authors. Here he toiled unremittingly, 
preparing another edition of his great 
work, much enlarged, which was pub- 
lished in 1570. Other oditions followed, 
in 1576 and 1583. The full title of the 
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work is, “Actes and Monumentsof these latter 
and perilous dayes, touching matters of the 
Church, wherein are comprehended and de- 
scribed the great persecutions and horrible 
troubles, that have bene wrought and 
practised by the Romishe Prelates, speciallye 
in this Realme of England and Scotlande, 
from the yeare of our Lorde a thousande, 
unto the tyme nowe present. Gathered and 
collected according to the true copies and 
writynges certificatorie as wel of the parties 
themselves that suffered, as also out of the 
Bishops Registers, which wer the doers 
thereof, by John Foxe.” ? 

The Book of Martyrs, as it was al- 
ready called, was received by the people 
with the mosteager interest. It had all 
the fascination of a contemporary history ; 
many of the actors in the scenes it 
portrayed were still living, and there 
were multitudes who had numbered them 
among their own kindred and friends. 
- Most of them to us are but names; yet 
our own souls are moved by the thrilling 
narrative. What must have been the 
feelings of those who well remembered 
standing by while the grim processions 
moved onward to the stake ? 

By order of Queen Elizabeth, issued 
__ after the appearance of the second edition, 
copies of the work were to be placed in 
the parish churches, also in the halls 
of hospitals, colleges, schools, and other 
public institutions. ` Some of these mas- 
sive volumes still remain, black with 
age, and bearing on their solid leathern 
bindings traces of the ring to which 
was attached the chain securing the 
precious volume to the reading-desk. 
Many a group would gather to listen, 


_” Besides the four editions published in Foxe’s 

lifetime, five editions appeared in folio after bis 
death, in 1596, 1610, 1632, 1641 (with Life by 
his aon Samuel, in Latin) and 1684 with the Life 
in English. Several abridged editions, still in 
folio, were published, down to 1811. Many of 
the editions were embellished with quaint en- 
gravings, in several of which the likenesses of 
Bonner and Gardiner were notably perpetuated. 
In modern days almost countless abridgments 
have appeared. The complete work, as edited 
by Canon Townshend, and afterwards by Dr. 
Stoughton, is now published in eight large 8vo 
volumes by the Religious Tract Society. 


absorbed in the more than heroic tale, 
while from the lips of the best reader in 
the village they learned how their own 
friends and kindred had borne brave 
witness to Christ, and laid down their 
lives amid fiery torments rather than 
surrender an iota of His truth. 

It was but natural that such a book 
should awaken fierce opposition. The 
Papists called it “ Master Foxe’s Golden 
Legend,” and denounced it as a mass of 
inventions. So bold were they in their 
assertions that the imputation has gained 
general currency among those unac- 
quainted with the facts of the case; and 
it is too frequent in modern times to 
speak of Foxe as a one-sided, inaccurate 
historian. A few errors in names and 
dates, mostly of a trivial kind, have given 
colour to the charge. Some of his infor- 
mation was necessarily from hearsay, 
and may have been accepted without 
adequate sifting. Occasionally, too, the 
glowing indignation, without which the 
narrator of such facts would surely be 
less than man, will gain the upper hand: 
“he writes,” says one, “with somewhat 
more fervency than circumspection ;” 
and so becomes “intemperate,” forsooth ! 
as he tells how brave men and tender 
women, and mere boys, were done to 
death amid fiery torments for not ac- 
cepting what they believed to be a he! 
The wonder is, that the recorder of such 
infernal deeds could ever have been calm ! 
Dr. Jeremy Collier, the non-juror bishop 
in the days of William III., and others of 
an earlier day, made the most of these 
deviations from judicial coolness, as well 
as of the lapses into inaccuracy to which 
the chronicler of so great a multitude of 
facts was liable; while in our own time 
Professor Brewer, followed by Dean Hook,? 
has brought unproved accusations against 
the martyrologist’s fidelity: but on the 
whole, every one who will impartially 


1 See Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, 
vol. vi. p. 148. Full and detailed vindications 
of Foxe’s trustworthiness will be found in the 
editions of his Acts and Monuments by Canon 
Townshend and Dr. Stoughton. See especially 
the latter, vol. 1. ch. ii. pp. 78-81. | 
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examine into the matter may well stand 
amazed, not only at the fulness and 
variety of the narrative, but at its 
generally sober temper and solicitous re- 
gard to historic truth. For one thing, 
Foxe is uniformly careful, whenever pos- 
sible, to give official documents, being 
mostly those of his own day, taken from 
the Bishops’ Registers, and open to the 
most jealous scrutiny. The testimony 
of Bishop Burnet is very valuable: “ In 
some private passages which were brought 
to him upon flying reports, Foxe made a 
few mistakes, being too credulous; but 
in the account he gives from records or 
papers he is a most exact and faithful 
writer; so that I could never find him 
in any prevarication or so much as a 
designed concealment. He tells the good 
and the bad, the weakness and the 
passion, as well as the constancy and 
patience, of those good men who sealed 
their faith with their blood.”* 

To the same effect writes the late 
Bishop of Lincoln, Dr. Wordsworth. “I 
am not ignorant of what has been said” 
(by Dr. Milner and other Romanist 
writers), “ but neither his writings nor 
theirs have proved, and it never will 
be proved, that John Foxe is not one 
of the most faithful and authentic of 
all historians. All the many researches 
and discoveries of later times in regard 
to historical documents, have only con- 
tributed to place the general tidelit 
and truth of Foxe’s narrative on a roc 
which cannot be shaken.” 

A remarkable illustration of Foxe’s 
impartiality is given by Strype in his Ec- 
clesiastical Memorials, The Bishop of St. 
David's, Robert Ferrar, oneof the martyrs 
in Mary’s reign, had been involved in 
disputes, in the days of Edward VI., with 
certain of his own clergy, (one of whom, 
Thomas Young, afterwards became Arch- 
bishop of York,) and had been imprisoned 
at their instance; being thus, on Queen 
Mary’s accession, left at the mercy of his 
other persecutors, who brought him to 
the stake. When Foxe was writing his 


1 Burnet, Hist. Ref., Part Il., book 2, vol. ii 
p. 492. Oxford, 1865. 


History he was earnestly besought by an 
acquaintance of his, “ one Prat, a learned 
and pious preacher,” to omit all reference 
to those particular dissensions,“ lest if you 
meddle with such. matters the papists 
might gather an occasion to say, that we 
persecuted one another. We must be cir- 
cumspect in our doings, that we give 
papists no occasion to accuse us for per- 
secution, which we lay so much to their 
charge.” Ferrar and his old antagonists 
were reconciled before the Bishop’s death, 
why should the controversy be raked up? 
And Young being now a Protestant arch- 
bishop, would it not be kindest to suppress 
his share in the former proceedings? “I 
pray you, pass them over with silence; 
either else write in such sort, as no man be 
defamed, whereby religion may sustain 
no hurt, otherwise the papists may have 
a just occasion to triumph.” 

But Foxe was inflexible. He would 
tell the whole story; “chiefly,” says 
Strype, “ I suppose, for the vindication of 
the memory of this pious martyr, and to 
clear him from those aspersions that 
otherwise might have been believed con- 
cerning him: let the living clear them- 
selves as they could: and herein shewing 
himself an impartial historian.” 


AIL. 
FOXE IN LONDON :. PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Mr. Foxe gradually became a very 
notable person in the City of London. 
Men and women of all clakses frequented 
his humble home in Grub Street to ask 
his counsel or to receive his instructions. 
The Duke of Norfolk continued to be his 
friend, and Foxe in turn was a faithful 
friend to him. The commission given 
by Queen Elizabeth to this Duke to 
receive Mary, Queen of Scots, when she 
sought refuge in this country in 1568, 
and to examine into the charges against 
her, seems to have turned the head of the 
young nobleman. Either he was smitten 
with love for the beautiful and hapless 
captive, or else the possibilities of success 
in the intrigues of which she was the 
centre awakened strange ambitions m 
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his breast. Certain it is that at one 
time he was bent upon marrying her, 
and a letter of Foxe is extant strongly 
dissuading him from this step. By de- 
grees the Duke became more and more 
involved in the conspiracies of Mary’s 
adherents, in England, France and Spain. 
He was at length committed tothe Tower, 
tried and condemned for high treason. 
Elizabeth hesitated long before signing 
the death - warrant; but at last this 
seemed imperative, and in July 1572, 
John Foxe had the mournful task of 
attending his former pupil to the scaf- 
fold. Dean Nowel also was by his side: 
and such comfort as was possible was 
derived from the fact that the Duke died 
penitent and in the Protestant faith. 
The Duke’s small pension to Foxe was 
continued by bequest; and there is reason 
to believe that the successful author was 
now at least beyond the reach of want. 
Another event of deep and sad signifi- 
cance well brought out the nobler features 
of this good man’s character. A con- 
gregation of Anabaptists from Holland 
had established a conventicle at Aldgate. 
Twenty-seven of the number had been 
seized, charged with holding heretical and 
blasphemous doctrines concerning the 
Divine nature. Four of these were made 
to recant these doctrines publicly at 
Paul’s Cross. Ten were banished ; most 
of the others were left in disregarded 
obscurity: but one of those who had 
recanted soon reaffirmed his obnoxious 
opinions, another refused altogether to 
retract his avowal of belief, and, after 
long debate with their judges, these two 
were condemned as obstinate heretics. 
The old Act de heretico comburendo, 
under which the Marian martyrs had 
suffered, was put into force after seven- 
teen years of desuetude, and these men 
were sentenced to death at the stake. 
Now was the time to test the breadth 
of Foxe’s principles. Would it prove 
that, like some others who had bravely 
borne the brunt of persecution, he was 
ready to persecute in turn those whose 
beliefs he thought heretical? Not so. 
He intervened on behalf of these Ana- 


baptists with even passionate protest, 
denouncing their opinions, but appeal- 
ing to the Queen against the punish- 
ment decreed. The long Latin letter 
addressed to Her Majesty on the subject 
has been preserved. 

“To burn to death,” he says, “those 
who err rather from blindness of judg- 
ment than from the impulse of their will, 
appears to be more after the example 
of Rome than according to the princi- 
ples of the Gospel: in fact this ‘ bull 
of Perillus’ would never have been im- 
ported into the merciful Church of 
Christ had not the Roman priesthood, 
under the lead of Innocent the Third, 
adopted it.” Foxe does not argue against 
another mode of punishment—“ Only,” 
he says, “I do plead earnestly that 
your Majesty will not allow those fires 
of Smithfield, which under your most 
auspicious rule have long been extin- 
guished, now to be rekindled.” But 
Elizabeth was inflexible: all that could 
be gained was a month’s respite, to in- 
duce the condemned persons to recant. 
This proved ineffectual; the advisers of 
Elizabeth argued that “if after punish- 
ing traitors she now spared blasphemers, 
the world would condemn her as being 
more earnest in asserting her own safety 
than God’s honour.” To the lasting dis- 
grace of this reign, the two Anabaptists 
were burned in Smithfield, July 22, 1575. 

Nor was it only in the case of sufferers 
for their religious belief that Foxe threw 
his influence into the scale of mercy. It 
can scarcely be doubted that Edmund 
Campian and Robert Parsons, the Jesuits, 
with their coadjutors in the transactions 
of 1580, were but the agents of a deep- 
laid plot against the Queen and kingdom. 
In no sense did they die for their reli- 
gion, unless indeed the denial of tho 
royal supremacy within the realm of 
England be regarded as an article of 
faith. Yet none the less did Foxe coun- 
sel moderation and lenity in dealing with 
them. “I could produce letters of his,” 
writes his son, “wherein he persuadeth 


1 See Fuller's Church History of Great Britain, 
book 1x. seo. iii. 13. 
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the lords and others who then held the 
place of chiefest authority not to suffer 
Edmund Campian and his fellow-con- 
spirators to be put to death, nor to let 
that custom continue longer in the king- 
dom that death rather than some other 

unishment should be inflicted on the 
Papist offenders. He endeavoured to 
prove by many reasons how much it was 
to the weakening of the cause, to follow 
rather the example of their adversaries 
in apportioning punishments than their 
own mildness, and that they much rather 
ought to strive as well in mercy and 
clemency to overcome them, as they had 
already in the justice of their cause got 
the upper hand.” The great martyro- 
logist was, in truth, a man before his 
times, and for a while his counsels fell 
upon heedless ears; yet it is much to 
know that he who had written so sternly 
and even passionately on the cruel deeds 
of Romish persecutors, could steadfast] 
resist the temptation to retaliate in kind, 
and not allow either the perils of the 
State and the Qucen, or the excited 
demands of the people, to silence his 
pleading for justice and mercy. 


XIII. 
FAMILY AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


We know but little of Foxe’s domestic 
relations. After his return to England, 
nothing appears in the records concern- 
ing his mother and his step-father, or his 
father-in-law ; nor does he seem to have 
visited either Coventry or Boston. These 
relatives probably were no longer living. 
Or perhaps the old alienation continued. 
Some of Foxe’s biographers indeed assert 
that his step-father deprived him of bis 
patrimony, but this statement lacks con- 
firmation. Mrs. Foxe was a homely 
loving matron, as appears from an affec- 
tionate ill-spelled letter to one of her 
sons, Samuel, to whom also we are in- 
debted for Foxe’s biography. This Samuel 
appears to have given the good old man 
some anxiety; not, however, from any- 
thing actually vicious, as from a tendency 
to ostentation which must have been pe- 


culiarly abhorrent to the father. While 
a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, the 
youth went for a journey abroad with- 
out the permission of the college autho- 
rities. He returned in garments of a 
fashionable cut, and presented himself 
for his father’s blessing. “Why,” said 
Foxe, “what fine gentleman have we 
here?” “ Do you not know me?” was the 
reply; “Iam Samuel, your son.” “Ah,” 
rejoined the father, “what enemy of 
thine hath taught thee so much vanity?” 
The College treated the youth mor 
severely, and expelled him, on the charge 
of Romish proclivities. But Foxe would 
not submit to this, and wrote a long 
letter to the authorities,! in which he 
strongly took his son’s part, and attri- 
buted the young man’s expulsion to in- 
ternal dissensions in the college. The 
old martyrologist does not disguise his 
fears that the Puritan party will now 
themselves prove intolerant. “ĮI per- 
ceive,” he says, “a certain race of men 
rising up, who, if they should increase 
and gather strength in this kingdom, | 
am sorry to say what disturbance I fore- 
see must follow it.” Samuel Foxe was 
restored by royal mandate, and we hear 
no more of his tendencies to Popery. 
Although he was so much of a recluse, 
the company and counsel of Foxe were 
continually sought. ‘There repaired 
unto him both citizens and strangers, 
noblemen and common people of all 
degrees, and almost all for the same 
cause, to seek some salve for a wounded 
conscience.” Many of his letters of 
spiritual counsel have been preserved— 
some of them dealing with very personal 
matters. Thus, among his correspon- 
dence preserved in the British Museum. 
there is a letter to him “from one under 
temptation to blaspheme, requesting 
counsel.” One draft of a letter in his 
handwriting is to a gentleman of rank, 
exhorting him to forgive his wife some 
grave offence that she had committed 
against him. Several letters are to per- 
sons in concern about their spiritual state, 


1 Fuller gives the letter in its original Latin; 
Church History of Great Britain, bk. 1x. sec. ii. 14 
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whom with loving counsel he exhorts to 
seek their rest in Christ. One of the 
longest and most interesting of the com- 
munications is to a young lady, to whom 
he earnestly and argumentatively recom- 
mends a youth as husband. What effect 
was produced by the epistle we do not 
know. 

He had a kindly humour, and occasion- 
ally a caustic tongue. “ Being once asked 
ata friend’s table what dish he desired 
to be sent up to him to begin his meal 
with, he answered, ‘The last;’ which 
word was pleasantly taken, as if he had 
meant some choice dish, such as are 
usually brought for the second course ; 
whereas he rather signified the desire 
he had to see dinner ended, that he 
might go home. 

“Going abroad by chance, he met a 
woman that he knew, who, pulling a 
book from under her arm, and saying, 
‘See you not that I am going to a 
sermon?’ Master Foxe replied : ‘ But if 
you will be ruled by me, go home rather, 
for to-day you will do but little good at 
church ;” and when she asked, ‘At what 
time therefore he would counsel her to 
go?’ then answered he, ‘ When you tell 
nobody beforehand.’ 

“When a young man, a little too 
forward, had said, in presence of many, 
‘that he could conceive no reason in 
the reading of the old authors why men 
should so greatly admire them,’ ‘No 
marvel indeed, quoth master Foxe ; ‘for 
if you could conceive the reason, you 
would admire them yourself.’ ” 

The currency of anecdotes like these 
shows that Foxe had no. small social 
influence. That he employed it wisely 
and well, is certain. Some indeed there 
were who were so impressed by the 
charm of his words, enforced as these 
were by his almost ghostly aspect, that 
they were ready to attribute to him 
powers to which he laid no claim. 
“Some who were sick in body would 
needs be carried to him. But this 
practice, to stop rumours, he would not 
suffer. For, because they were brought 
thither, they were by some reported to be 


cured.” It is to a tendency of this kind 
that the epithet thaumaturgus, inscribed 
upon his tomb in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
has been attributed. And yet the epitaph, 
which we give on a subsequent page, 
obviously bears another meaning; as it 
explains the “wonder-working” power 
of Foxe to be shown in his recalling the 
martyrs as alive from the dead. 

Some remarkable stories were told of 
his visits to the diseased. Of these, the 
best authenticated and the most remark- 
able, relates to one Mrs. Honeywood, 
a lady who in Queen Mary’s reign 
had been noted for deeds of Christian 
charity, visiting the martyrs in their 
prisons, and affording help of various 
kinds to other sufferers for conscience’ 
sake. To all appearance, this lady, who 
had been an invalid for twenty years, was 
near her death; and she had so given 
way to melancholy as to regard herself 
as eternally lost. Her friends were 
sitting mutely around, unable to console 
her, waiting for the end. Foxe had 
long vainly urged. upon her the promises 
and consolations of the Gospel, when at 
last he distinctly said not only that she 
was not lost, but that she would not die. 
“Ishall,” she exclaimed, “assurely as that 
glass is shivered to pieces! ”’—dashing 
to the ground as she uttered the words 
a frail Venetian glass by her bedside. 
Very remarkably the fall of the glass 
was somehow broken, and it reached 
the ground unharmed. The wonder 
wrought more than all Mr. Foxe’s 
pleadings. Mrs. Honeywood recovered, 
and lived happily for thirty years longer, 
reaching the age of ninety, and num- 
bering three hundred and sixty-seven 
descendants at the time of her death. 
The incident is preserved in local tra- 
dition, and the glass is still in the 
possession of some of Mrs. Honeywood’s 
descendants. ‘That the facts occurred 
as stated there is little doubt; they may 
no doubt be accounted for by strictly 
natural causes, but it is in the conduct 
and issue of natural causes that we 
discern the Providence of God; nor need 
we doubt that this eminent servant 
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John Foxe was in this case a minister 
of truth and healing to the afflicted one. 

Foxe was noted for almsgiving, and, 
says Fuller, was to be recognised by the 
retinue of begyars that followed him. 
By charity, his son tells us, he im- 
poverished his estate. A crowd of 
mendicants was once waiting for him at 
the gates of Bishop Aylmer’s palace. 
Having nothing to give them, Foxe 
returned and borrowed five pounds of 
the Bishop, distributing the sum freely 
as he again went out. Some time after 
Aylmer asked for the return of the loan. 
“Nay,” said Foxe; “I have laid it out 
for you, and paid it where you owed 
it, to the poor people at your gate.” 
The Bishop, instead of being offended, 
thanked Foxe for thus becoming his 
almoner. This was a function, in fact, 
in which the good man was employed by 
many, in a more voluntary way ; large 
sums being entrusted to his disposal for 
purposes of charity. 


XIV. 
DEATH OF FOXE. 


At last, worn out by old age and 
incessant labour, the great martyrologist 
died at the age of seventy. The year of 
his decease was one of dread in England, 
owing to the preparations that were mado 
by Spain for the onslaught of the great 
Armada. Amid the overhanging cloud 
the steadfast voice of Foxe was heard, 
predicting the failure of the attempt. Ho 
was no prophet, but he read the signs of 
the times: he trusted in God and had 
faith in the destinies of England. 

Both the sons of Foxe wero absent 
from the dying scene. The old man 


had deliberately spared them the distress 
of witnessing his last agonies. One was 
absent from London at the time, bv his 
father’s wish: the other Foxe sent into the 
country on some errand when conscious 
that the end drew near. But the sos 
themselves felt the privation to be great. 
Samuel Foxe writes: ‘To me and my 
brother this was the most grievous of all 
chances, that thereby we could neither 
come to close his eyes, to receive his last 
blessing and exhortations, nor satisfy 
our minds with that last sight of him. 
Perchance we could with more patience 
have endured to see the fainting ap 
proaches of his death drawing on, than 
to have lost in him so good an example 
how to die.” 


Foxe died on the 18th of April, 1597. 


“ Upon the report of his death the whole 
city lamented, honouring the small 
funeral which was made for him with 
the concourse of a great multitude of 
people, and in no other fashion of 
mourning than as if among so many 
cach man had buried his own father ot 
his own brother.” His monument in 
St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, bears an 
inscription in Latin, written by his so 
Samuel : 

“ To John Foxe, most faithful martyr- 
ologist of the English Church, most 
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sagacious explorer of historical antiquity, - 


most valiant defender of evangelical 
truth: an admirable thaumaturge, wh 
has brought again as living from their 
ashes, like Phoenixes, the Marian mar- 
tyrs: Samuel Foxe his first-born has 
with dutiful affection and tears, erecte! 
this monument. He died April 18, 4.) 


1587, at tho age of seventy. Lifer ' 


duration is mortal, tts hope immortal.” 
S. G. Grees, D.D. 
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L 
PALISSY ON HIS ’PRENTICE-TOUR. 


Ir was the custom in old France for 
apprentices to complete their knowledge 
of their craft by travelling. These tours 
were not made in mere Bohemian fashion, 
for the guild to which they belonged 
had houses of call in various parts of the 
country, presided over by a matron who 
bore the name of “ Mother,” and whero an 
aventattended to help the young journey- 
man to get work. The system was well 
devised in the interests of the trade and 
of the individual workman. The latter 
saw the work of the best masters in his 
craft all over France, and he enlarged his 
mind by contact with the great world. 
And if it should happen that he was one 
of those rare beings who are ever striv- 
ing to find out ‘the reason why’ of all 
they see, and the period of his travels 
one in which the sources of knowledge 
were not only being rapidly opened, but 
the whole world was so moved that the 
dullest mind would be spurred into 
activity, the opportunity afforded might 
prove of signal advantage to himself 
aud to his fellow-men. Such a combi- 
nation of circumstances occurred when 
Bernard Palissy made his ’prentice-tour, 
between 1528 and 1539. 

Certainly the world was stirring in 
those days; at least, the world of which 
France was the centre. Luther's defiance 
of tho lopo, his confession before the 
Imperial Dict at Worms, the sack of 
Rome and capture of Clement VII., — 
these things proclaimed that a New World 
had come into existence, and he who 
travelled felt it at every turn. From 
3ohemia to Britain, from Sweden to the 
Pyrenees, the European peoples were 
moved in a way no words can express, 
except it be those of the 35th chapter of 
Tsaiah, Men, peor men, the disinherited, 


the long-oppressed, said to each other: 
“Be strong, fear not; behold your God 
cometh with vengeance. He cometh to 
save you.” “The eyes of the blind were 
opened, the ears of the deaf were wn- 
stopped, the lame man leapt as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb began to 
sing; for in the wilderness waters had 
broken out and streams in the desert.” 
Such was the evangelie fervour, that the 
poor peasants of Germany thought. that 
they had but to ask for justice to get it 
However, they were mistaken; the King- 
dom of Heaven had been proclaimed but 
not realized; an cra of massacres aud 
martyrdoms had set in, and exterm- 
nating edicts were fulminated against 
their faith. The year 1534 saw the fanı- 
tical outbreak at Munster, and early in 
1535 a fierce persecution raged in Paris, 
where men were tortured to death iu 
cruel fashion. Nothing, however, conld 
extinguish the new hope or depress the 
new life. Hundreds of men hazardel 
their lives carrying all over the land the 
Book which contained the charter of 
liberty. Drapers, clothmakers, weavers, 
day-labourers, old women,—such were 
the missionaries of the new doctrine. It 
would have been difficult to go a day's 


journey in France and not to hear of it. 


Never was there a time when it could te 
more truly said that the word of the Lori 
ran and was glorified. It is reckoned 
that one-sixth of the population ranged 
themselves under its banner. This was 
the France through which Bernari 
Palissy, in the vear 1528, being then 
about nineteen years of age, began to 
travel; and during the next ten oreleven 
years he visited nearly every province 
in the kingdom, from the Pyrenees to 
the North Sea, from Brittany to the 
Rhine; and in addition he went Inte 
Lower Germany, the Ardennes, Luxe 

bourg, the duchy of Cleves and Fao 
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exercising the trades of glass-making 
and ylass-painting, making portraits and 
surveying. 

IT. | 


PALISSY AND NATURE. 


Although Palissy has left us so many 
details of his life and experience, he has 
nowhere mentioned the date or place 
of his birth. Agrippa d’Aubigné, who 
knew him, represents him as born about 
the last year of the fifteenth century, 
bat. this all his more modern biographers 
are agreed to reject as incorrect, and to 
consider that he really came into the 
world about 1509 or 1510. It is also 
generally agreed to regard a little village 
on the border of Guienne, called Chapelle 
Biron, as his birth-place. Whether his 
father was a glass-maker does not appear, 
but there is every probability he was. 
If so, Bernard Palissy was a forest child, 
for glass-making had to be carried on in 
the woods, both because it was considered 
an operation too dangerous for towns, 
and also because certain materials used 
in its composition were thus more cheaply 
obtained. A free woodland life, so full of 
suzvestiveness to a curious, imaginative 
child, was thus in all probability the 
scene of Bernard Palissy’s earliest ex- 
perience. ‘I have had no other books,” 
said he, “but heaven and earth, which 
are open to all.” 

However, he learnt to read and write, 
and somehow, and at sume period of his 
lite, he learnt to draw. In due time he 
Was apprenticed to glass-making and 
glass-painting, and in learning these 
arts he had to acquire some knowledge 
of minerals and the chemical action of 
fire, and the effect that under its in- 
fluence one substance has on another. 
Unfortunately the demand for his art 
was on the decline. More light was the 
order of the day, and people began to 
feel it gloomy to sit like owls in rooms 
darkened by painted glass. 

Palissy seems to have gone at first in 
the direction of the Pyrences, and to 
have lived for a considerable time at 
Tarbes, then the capital of the old pro- 


vince of Bigorre. Tarbes is at the ve 

foot of the Pyrenees, and owes to this 
fact the almost incomparable beauty of 
its situation—a verdant plain bounded 
by blue mountains. Among the many 
things Palissy has told us concerning 
himself, he says nothing about the be- 
ginning of his religious life. It is not 
improbable that while yet a boy he had 
heard the Gospel in the glass-makers’ 
hamlet, or his father’s solitary hut, in 
the depths of the forest. It was just in 
such places, hidden and obscure, that 
the pedlar- missionaries would find a 
welcome for their Bibles and Psalm- 
books, and here perchance he had already 


joined in singing some of David’s Psalms. 


If so, he would possibly have already 
become enamoured of the hundred-and- 
fourth, the key-note of his attitude 
towards the natural world which he 
studied so reverently and indefatigably. 

In wandering among the glens, val- 
levs and woodland glades, or along the 
tracks of the dried-up rivers of the Pyre- 
neces; in collecting mosses and lichens, 
marvellous stones, pebbles, earths, shells; 
in watching the curious reptiles, lizards, 
snakes, toads, or the rapid movements 
of the wild animals, and the glitter of 
the fish in its rivers; in listening to the 
roar of the waterfall or the various notes 
of its birds; above all, in observing the 
changes caused by the seasons aud the 
splendours of sunset and = sunrise,—if 
Palissy did not constantly exclaim, “ O 
Lord, how manifold are Thy works; in 
wisdom hast Thou made them all,” the 
words at least express his feelings. 

This delight in the works of the 
Sovereign Worker, the Sovereign Archi- 
tect, the Sovereign Gcumeter, as it is 
characteristic of Palissy to call the 
Creator, gave sublimity to his character. 
Walking with God, he was, even in the 
most abject poverty, a king among men. 

III. 
REFORM IN SAINTES. , 


Bernard Palissy finished his travels 
about 1598, took to himself a wife, and 
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settled down at Saintes, the capital of 


the province of Saintonge. An old 
Roman bridge over the Charente, on the 
centre of which stood a triumphal arch, 
with inscriptions in honour of Ger- 
manicus, Tiberius, and Drusus, and the 
remains of a vast amphitheatre, testified 
to the former splendour of Saintes as 
a Roman capital; now it was but a con- 
gories of narrow, crooked streets, obstruc- 
tive gates, and surrounded by a many- 
towered wall, containing a prison and a 
hugecathedral with aseven-storied tower. 

To know how it was that Saintes was 
thus in decay, one must read Palissy’s 
own writings, and especially his history 
of the Religious Troubles in Xaintonge; 
also a contemporary work, called Le 
Livre des Marchands, in which a num- 
ber of tradesmen discourse one after 
the other on the iniquities going on in 
France at this time, and all they say 
justifies Palissy in so often using the 
words of the prophet Ezekiel: “ Woe be 
to you, shepherds, who eat the fat and 
clothe you with the wool, and leave my 
flock scattered upon the mountains; [Í 
will require it at your hands.” 

And this the shepherds managed easily, 
becanse they took care not to object to 
influential laymen having a tuft or two 
out of the fleece. But the respective 
shares of clergy and laity may be judged 
of by the elegant simile in which the 
Draper in the Lirre dea Marchands de- 
scribes this way of treating the goods 
of the Church. “It is,” he says, “as 
if a man should throw to the dogs 
a bone of which he had sucked the 
marrow.” For while all sorts of people 
were gratified by “ morsels of benefice,” 
the feast was reserved for the cardi- 
nals and bishops. For example, the 
Bishop of Saintes, Palissy’s so - called 
spiritual father, held the following bene- 
fices. He was archbishop of Rouen, 
abbot of St. Denis, abbot of St. Germain 
des Pres, abbot of St. Quen, abbot of 
Jumièges, abbot of Corbie, abbot of 
Vendôme, abbot of La Couture, abbot 
of Signy, abbot of Orcamp, abbot of 
Montebourg, abbot of Valemont, abbot 
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of Perséigne, abbot of St. Geniez, abbot 
of Chatelier, abbot of Proidmont, abbot 
of St. Etienne, in Dijon; abbot of St. 
Lucien, in Beauvais; abbot of St. Michael, 
in Lerm; &e., &c. With such wealth be 
could magnificently support the rank of 
Legate of Avignon, Cardinal and Peer of 
France. But then this venerable prelate, 
—he was five-and-twenty years of age,—- 
“was descended from the precious bloud 
of Monseigneur St. Louis,” a sufficient 
reason why he should be steeped up to 
his eyes in the good things of this world. 

However, some of those men “that 
turn the world upside down” by their 
persistent belief that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is a reality, and that Christian 
men at least ought to live according to 
its laws, came to Saintes and dared to 
say as much. Holders of benefices soon 
found out that these men were monks 
who had either been in Germany, or had 
read heretical books from that land, and 
the authorities looking as if they were 
about to pounce on them, “the said 
monks,” as Palissy quaintly observes 
“fearing that they should die in too hot 
a bed,” fled to the neighbouring islands, 
where they laboured quietly among the 
people as school-masters and in other 
capacities. Many listened to their dve- 
trine, and people’s eyes were opened in 
all directions, so that the fiscal attorney 
thought it high time to warn the bishop, 
who gave him charge and commission 
to extirpate the heretics, the Parliament 
of Bordeaux allowing him a good sum of 
money for his expenses. Three of the 
preachers were arrested : Brother Robin, 
in. the isle of Olleron, another named 
Nicole, in the isle of Allevert, and the 
brother at Gimosac, who kept a schoul 
and preached on Sundays. To make 
the people believe them mad, the fiscal 
attorney caparisoned them in green, 
bridled them like horses, each bridle 
having an apple of iron, which was 
forced into their mouths, and which of 
course effectually prevented them from 
uttering inconvenient truths as they 
were led to Bordeaux, where they were 
sentenced to death. Brother Robin, 
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however, eluded his persecutors, and 
that in so remarkable a manner that 
Palissy has recorded every detail. Shnt 
up in the prison at Saintes, brother 
Robin got some files, rid himself of his 
fetters, and making a hole in the wall, 
crept into the court, in which, however, 
werea number of great village dogs. He 
threw them some bread, “ whereupon,” 
says Palissy, “the said dogs were as 
quiet as Daniel’s lions.” He then passed 
an open door from the bishop's court 
into the garden, to find himself, how- 
ever, surrounded by high walls. But 
by the light of the moon he mounted 
a pear-tree close to the wall, and from 
thence jumped to a chimney, and so over 
the roofs of the houses into the town of 
Saintes. But here new dangers beset 
him, for he did not know the town or 
any one in it; so he knocked at hazard 
at various doors, among others at that of 
a counsellor, who next morning offered 
for his apprehension fifty dollars on the 
part of the grand vicar. At last, how- 
ever, he found a friendly house, from 
whence he was the saine hour conducted 
out of the town; and this, Palissy is 
careful to tell us, occurred in August, 
1546; and in the same month Robin’s 
fellow - prisoners were burnt, one at 
Saintes and the other at Libourne. 


IV. 


GROPING IN THE DARK, 


This story marks an epoch in Palissy’s 
life. It is evident that he was very 
deeply interested in these poor per- 
secuted preachers; and from the vivid 
manner in which he relates all the de- 
tails of brother Robin’s escape, and the 
fact that his house in all probability 
was in the outskirts of Saintes, there 
is ground for believing that it was 
Palissy himself who assisted the fugitive 
in getting safely out of the city. Be 
this as it may, it was the latter half 
of this year 1546, probably some time 
in the autumn, that Palissy attained the 
great object of his research, how to make 
white enamel. 


For about two years after his settle- 
ment in Saintes, Palissy had gone on 
quietly, pursuing his various occupations, 
and no doubt prospering. In an evil 
hour for his domestic peace he was shown 
an enamelled cup of Italian manufacture, 
a cup of such surpassing beauty, that. 
Palissy, being an artist by nature, was 
fired with the idea of making one like it. 
He knew nothing whatever of the art of 
pottery, and had but the faintest con- 
ception of what was necessary to make 
enamel. However, an inner consciousness 
of the beautiful things he could make, if 
he could only discover how to produce 
enamels, determined him to set out on the 
search ; “I began,” he says, “ to seek for 
the enamels as a man gropes in the dark.” 

It is not so much the beautiful and 
curious ware that Palissy succeeded at 
last in producing which chiefly interests 
us; it is the man we see coming out of 
all the prodigious efforts which he made, 


of all this untiring, indomitable energy, | 


of all-this simple, unwavering, all-over- 
coming faith. 

It was in 1540 that Bernard Palissy 
entered on that long series of efforts 
which were to be su often baffled before 
he attained success. He commenced in 
his own house, pounding and mixing all 
kinds of earth in every possible propor- 
tion, and baking the same on fragments 
of pottery, which he had smashed in 
pieces for the purpose. Keeping notes 
of his proportions, he watched anxiously 
for a favourable result. But nothing of 
the kind appeared; nothing took place 
but blunders, and they were innumer- 
able. “ Thus,” he sadly said, “I fooled 
away several years.” 

Happily, in 1543 circumstances oc- 
curred which enabled him for a time 
to recover from the poverty into which 
he had fallen through the non-success 
of his efforts. In that year Francis I., 
being in want of money, determined to 
raise the tax on the production of salt 
in the marshes of Saintonge; the con- 
stable Montmorency was sent with an 
army to collect the money, but he, wish- 
ing to do it as equitably as possible, 
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resolved to have a survey made of the 
coast and its Islands, Palissy was re- 
commended as the most suitable man in 
the neighbourhood, and he, momentarily 
defeated, accepted the offer. 

In the salt-marshes he learnt many 
things, as may be seen by his writings; 
above all, it is clear he came to under- 
stand the work being done by brother 
Robin, Nicole, the preacher, and the 
brother at Gimosac, who was so much 
beloved by the inhabitants. The survey 
took him about a twelvemonth, and at 
its close he returned with renewed ardour 
to the search after the white enamel, 


which he understood was the basis of 


all the rest. This he succeeded in ob- 
taining; and so encouraged was he by 
this faint streak of dawn in a sky hither- 
to persistently black and lowering, that 
he went on for two years more, with no 
further result; he experienced, in fact, 
nothing but failure upon failure. His 
money went, his wife became discon- 
tented. He determined to try one batch 
more, and if not suecessfnl, to withdraw 
from the effort. “God willed,” he savs, 
“that when I had begun to lose my 
courage and had gone for the last time 
to a glass-furnace, having a man with me 
carrying more than three hundred kinds 
of trial-pieces, there was one among 
those pieces which was melted within 
four hours after it had been placed in 
the furnace, which trial turned out 
white and polished in a way that caused 
me such joy as made me think I was 
become a new creature.” And this 
happened about the time, or soon after 
the time, that brother Robin made his 
escape from the prison in Saintes. 


V. 


ALONE, AGAINST WIND AND TIDE, 


This success so encouraged him, that 
he began himself to make vessels of 
earth, and to build a furnace. But he 
was so miserably poor, that he had to 
do all the work himsclf. It took him 
some months to make his pots; as to 
his furnace, he had to be his own mason, 


and not only to lay every brick himself, 
but to fetch them home on his back. 
The pots were at last prepared, and were 
placed in the furnace; but though he 
fel both its mouths with wood iu- 
cessantly for six days and six nights, 
his enamel would not melt, and he 
was almost desperate. Convinced there 
was something wrong, he recommenced 
pounding, grinding, mixing, and at the 
same time keeping up the fire. But 
now a new trouble came upon him; he 
had used up all his fuel, and had no 
money to buy fresh. He pulled up the 
palings in his garden, and that being 
insufħcient, he burnt the tables and tore 
up the flooring of his house. This was 
too much for his wife, and she ran into 
the street proclaiming her troubles to 
the world. The neighbours gathered, 
and when they saw Palissy, worn to 2 
skeleton, watching his furnace, they 
thought him mad. Some said he was 
coining false money, others that he 
deserved to die of hunger, seeing that 
he had left off following his trade. Tu 
all their reproaches, he answered not 4 
word ; his anguish was in fact so great, 
that he could not speak; he was quite 
exhausted with labour, anxiety, and the 
heat of the furnace. 

So little, however, had all these dis- 
asters shaken his courage, that he com- 
menced to rebuild his furnace, an under- 
taking in which he gashed his finger, 
for the intense heat had vitrified both 
the mortar and the brick.  Finaliv. 
another batch of vessels was put in, but 
again a failure, and this time worse thau 
ever. The heat had been sufficient, the 
enamel had melted, but the vehemence 
of the fire had caused the flints in the 
mortar to crack; and when his vases had 
cooled, he found them covered with fine 
flints which cut the hand like a razor. 

The loss of this batch of work covens 
him with shame and confusion, for he 
had reckoned on obtaining for it enouzh 
to satisfy his creditors. So he said within 
himself, if a man should fall into a pit, 
it is his duty to endeavour to get out 
again; and that he, being in this case, 
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ought to set about to make some paint- 
ings, and in various ways to take pains to 
make a little money. And this he did, 
not only on this occasion, but doubtless on 
many other occasions ; for only thus could 
he have supported these long trials and 
heavy expenses, his last furnace having 
cust him twenty-six gold dollars, an im- 
possible sum if he had been a man who 
fur years was earning nothing at all. 

But the moment the exigencies of life 
were satisfied, he was at his task once 
more. But again a failure, for this time 
the draught in his furnace blew the ashes 
on to his melted enamel, and another 
batch was ruined. This led him to put 
all his vessels into earthen coverings, an 
invention which prevented further catas- 
trophes from flints and ashes. However, 
he had still much to learn, for he did 
not yet know how to regulate the tem- 
perature or how much heat was required 
for cach sort of clay; it was a long and 
tedious experience, and it cost hin fifteen 
or sixteen years before he arrived at a 
point at which he could really ensure 
anything like success. 

During this time he had braved every 
possible trial; not only the contempt of 
his neighbours, and the reproaches of his 
wife and family, but hunger, cold and 
nakedness, want of sleep, and constant 
wuxiety, labouring all the time as one 
condemned to the galleys or to the mines. 
“I have been,” he says, “for several 
years without the means of covering my 
furnaces. I was every night at the 
mercy of the rains and winds, without 
receiving any help, aid or consolation, 
except trom the owls that screeched on 
one side, and the dogs that howled upon 
the other; sometimes there would arise 
winds and storms, which blew in such a 
manner up and down my furnaces that I 
was constrained to quit the whole with 

loss of my Jabour, and go to bed at mid- 
night or near dawn, looking like a man 
who had been dragged through all the 
puddles in the town: and retiring in 
this manner soiled and drenched, I have 
found in my chamber a second persecntion 
worse than the first, which causes me to 
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marvel now that I was not consumed 
with suffering.” 

VI. 
THE SECRET OF PALISSY’S PERSEVERANCE. 


What made this poor artisan so perse- 
vering and so courageous? What sus- 
tained his faith under such difficulties? 
Wo shall err exceedingly if we imagine 
that the discovery of the art of making 
enamels was the one thought that ab- 
sorbed Palissy’s soul for fifteen or six- 
teen years. It had seized him, no doubt, 
with alinost the grip of a gaoler; never- 
theless, he had shown again and again 
that he was not its slave. When it was 
absolutely necessary, he withdrew, and 
set to work to supply the wants of his 
household. The thought that impelled 
and sustained him was the duty of multi- 
plying his talents. Any one who reads 
his writings will find that the parable 
of the talents had laid hold of him with 
a force which only those constituted as 
he can at all adequately understand. 

Palissy had a secret life ; his soul went 
ont to God as manifested in nature and 
in His pecple banded together under the 
shelter of the Captain of their salvation, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Convinced that 
the world was full of folly and roguery, 
he was of opinion that Christians should 
return to their old simplicity, assuring 
themselves that they will have enemies, 
and be persecuted all the time of their 
life, if by direct paths they will follow 
and sustain the cause of God; for such 
was his reading of the promises contained 
in the Old and New Testament. And 
the truth of this he had seen again and 
again in his own experience in Saintes, 
not only in the history already related 
of the martyrs of 1546, but also in that 
of another man of God who suffered for 
the same cause in 1557. 

Philibert Hamelin was one of those 
apostolic men who travelled all over 
France with no other outfit except a 
staff in his hand, inciting men to have 
ministers and to erect some kind of a 
church. He had made himself a printer, 
and had printed the Bible, which he 
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employed agents to sell. He came to 
Saintes to testify there to the full truth 
of what he had learnt in Geneva, because 
it was at Saintes that on a former 
occasion he had dissembled his convic- 
tions. He came into the town, met a 
little company of seven or eight peuple, 
prayed with them, and advised them to 
meet together and exhort one another, 
and then he went to one of the islands 
in the salt-marshes, labouring there to 
win the people to God. The magis- 
trates, alarmed at his doings, especially 
at his having baptized a child, set off in 
pursuit with horses, gensdarmes, cooks 
and sutlers. He was taken and safely 
lodged in the criminals’ prison. 

“I mustered hardihood,” says Palissy, 
(although the days were perilous in 
those times) “to go and remonstrate with 
six of the principal judges and magis- 
trates of this town of Saintes, that 
they had imprisoned a prophet or an 
angel of God, sent to announce His word 
and judgment of condemnation to men 
in these last days, assuring them that 
for eleven years I had known the said 
Philibert Hamelin to be of so holy a life, 
that it seemed to me as if the other men 
were devils compared to him.” The 
magistrates received Palissy’s remon- 
strance kindly, treated their prisoner 
with gentleness, and thought to get rid 
of all responsibility by handing him 
over to the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
where he was condemned to death, being 
hanged the 18th of April, 1557. While 
in prison, an advocate of France brought 
three hundred livres and offered it the 
gaoler, provided he would, at night, put 
the said Philibert outside the prison. The 
gaoler was tempted, but took counsel first 
with Master Philibert, who replied, “ that 
it was better worth his while to die at the 
hands of the executioner, than to expose 
another man to evil for the good of self.” 


VII. 
PALISSY AND THE CHURCH AT SAINTES. 


We saw just now how Philibert Hame- 
lin arrived, staff in hand, at Saintes, and 


there in apostolic fashion exhorted the 
brethren and prayed with them; what 
adds to the interest is the fact that 
Palissy himself was one of the number, 
and in all probability one of the twv 
who founded this little church. 

“Some time,” he says, * before the 
arrest of Philibert, there was in Saintes 
an artisan wonderfully poor and indigent, 
who had so great a desire for the progress 
of the Gospel, that he made it clear one 
day to another artisan, as poor and with 
as little learning as himself, for they 
both knew scarcely anything; neverthe- 
less the first said to the other, that if he 
would employ himself in exhorting, it 
would be the cause of great fruit; and 
although the second felt himself totally 
destitute of learning, this very fact gave 
him courage.” 

It would have been very interesting if | 
Palissy had given us the exact terms of 
the Gospel of which these two artisans 
conversed. No doubt they thought it 
good news to be able to tell each other that 
they might gain access to God through 
Christ without the intervention of any 
inerely human mediator; and to be able 
to tell men that God freely forgives all 
who repent and believe in Jesus Christ as 
the one sacrifice for the sin of the world. 

Now here, as elsewhere, Palissy does 
not distinctly say, one of these men was 
myself; but there can be no doubt such 
was the case, for of the five persons whu 
composed the first Reformed church at 
Saintes, Palissy must have been in a 
supreme degree the master-mind, and 
the one by far the most likely to take 
a bold initiative. From the character of 
the exhortation given by the artisan who 
first spoke to the nine or ten persons 
who gathered together on Sunday morn- 
Ings as a Reformed congregation in 
Saintes, it might be inferred that the 
speaker was Palissy himself; but that 
would imply that he was the instructel 
rather than the instructor, and it is quite 
in harmony with common experience to 
suppose that the discourse then delivered 
was simply a repetition of what Palisy 
had said. His account of the meeting is 
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as follows: * And when they were assem- 
bled, he read to them the passages and 
texts, saying: ‘That each man, accord- 
ing to the gifts he had received, should 
distribute them to others: and that 
every treo which bore not fruit, would 
be cut down and cast into the fire.’ 
Also he read another text taken from 
Deuteronomy, where it is written: ‘Thou 
shall declare my words, when thou 
sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by tho way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up; and 
thou shalt write them on the door- 
posts of thine house, and on the gates.” 
He proposed to them also the parable of 
the Talents, and a great number of such 
texts; and this he did tending towards 
two good ends; the first was to show 
that it was the duty of all people to 
speak of the statutes and ordinances of 
God, and that His doctrine might not be 
despised on account of his own abject 
state. The second end was to incite 
certain auditors to do as he was doing; 
for in this same hour they agreed to- 
yether that six from among them should 
make exhortations weekly—that is to 
say, each of the six once in six weeks, 
on Sunday only. 

If any one will read the writings of 
Palissy, he will find that these are the 
very passages which were in a peculiar 
sense Palissy’s own, arousing his ener- 
gies and keeping them always in a stato 
of perpetual activity. In his Artist in 
Earth he almost opens with the words: 
*‘It is written, that according as each 
shall receive the gifts of God so must he 
distribute to others.” Indeed it is clear, 
as has been already remarked, that it was 
a sense that he was endowed with certain 
artistic gifts which impelled him to 
make such efforts to discover the art of 
enamelling, and compelled him to work 
on, notwithstanding every difficulty. 
And to this belief concerning himself he 
was careful on important occasions to 
testify, as may be seen in the dedicatory 
letters prefixed to his first book, and 
addressed to the Marshal de Montmorency 
aud to Catherine de Medici respectively. 


In the letter to the former, he repeats 
the idea three or four times over, notably 
in the words, “God... by His last 
testament has commanded His heirs to 
multiply the talents which He has com- 
mitted to them;” and again, “I have 
not feared to address to you a portion of 
the talents which I have received from 
Him in whom all gifts abound.” 

While the apostolic Philibert Hamelin 
was in prison, a Calvinist minister arrived 
at Saintes, and was induced to become 
the pastor of this little flock, and he was 
succeeded by another, who became so 
permanently. We now and then read of 
such men being hanged or burnt, but we 
do not realize the constant small suffer- 
ings they endured, often more depressing 
to men of energetic natures than the 
possibility of martyrdom. ‘The poor 
man,” says Palissy, “was shut up in 
Saintes like a prisoner (the people being 
afraid it would corrupt their ministers if 
they made excursions into the country to 
attendon the Huguenot nobility ),and very 
frequently ate apples and diank water for 
his dinner ; and for want of a table-cloth, 
he very often laid his dinner on a shirt, be- 
cause there were very few rich people who 
joined our congregation, and so we had 
not the means of paying him his salary.” 

Nevertheless the testimony raised by 
this little congregation to the reality of 
the Kingdom of Heaven had such an 
influence on the town, that a moral re- 
formation took piace which affected every- 
body and everything. The very magis- 
trates seemed emboldened to put a stop 
tothe commonest formsof dissolute living, 
even to the extent of interfering with 
the time-honoured custom of tradesmen 
spending their evenings at an inn. The 
children caught the serious air that had 
come over the place, and had “a look of 
manly fortitude.” Gambling, law-suits, 
dances, ballad-singing, banquetting and 
superfluities of head-dressing were given 
up, or greatly diminished. A spirit of 
prayer and praise seemed to have seized 
on the people. On Sundays “ members 
of the same craft were to be seen rambling 
through the fields, groves and other 
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pleasant places, singing in troops, psalms, 
canticles, and spiritual songs, reading and 
instructing one another.” This sacred 
psalmody rose on all sides, the gardens 
resounding with the part-pieces sung by 
young girls. 

This burst of song was universal in 
France. The people felt as if they were 
emerging from adark and heavy tyranny, 
and they broke out into singing, as did 
the children of Israel in the day they 
came up outof Egypt. The “misereres ” 
chanted to lugubrious music in the dark 
crypt of St. Eutropius no longer ex- 
pressed the feelings of the townsfolk of 
Saintes; their new-born hopes so filled 
them with light and joy, that they felt 
the need of worshipping in the sunshine 
and the open air; and in place of listen- 
ing to hired inourners, to praise God 
themselves in unrestrained forms, and 
with their own lips. Things, in fact, 
advanced to such a pitch, that Palissy 
and his brethren were bold enough not 
only to hold their assemblies in public, 
but to take the town-hall; and soon 
the movement became so powerful, that 
priests began to take part in their assem- 
blies, and to make inquiries about the 
ehurch, while others began to imitate 
the prayers made by the ministers, “ so 
that it came to pass that there was 
prayer in the town of Saintes from one 
end to the other.” 

Palissy, whose sense of humour was 
rreat, says things were done in these 
a fit to make one laugh and weep 
at the same time. The enemies of the 
Reformers evidently thought there was 
some charm in these prayers, for when 
they wanted to get in their tithes, they 
sent for the ministers to exhort the 
people. And Palissy says, “I never 
looked so merry, though I wept the 
while, when I heard that the attorney, 
who was criminal-notary when suits 
were brought against those of the Re- 
ligion, had himself made the prayers in 
the parish of which he was the farmer!” è 

1 That is. of the tithes; liko the Roman tax- 


gatherers, who paida stipulated sum, and extracted 
as much more out of the people as they could. 


VIII. 


PALISSY ARRESTED AND SENT FOR TRIAL T^ 
BORDEAUX. 


It was during this haleyon time that 
Palissy began to reap the frnits of all 
his toil in the ceramic art. His survey 
of the salt-marshes of Saintunge had 
brought him into connection with the 
Duke of Montmorency, a powerful per- 
sonare, being Constable of France, aud 
long the head of one of its great political 
parties. Astonished at the beanty of the 
enamels of Palissy, he gave the Huguenet 
potter a commission to adorn his chateau 
at Ecouen. Palissy, with his usual pre- 
digious energy, seems to have exereisel 
all his various arts at Ecouen, not only 
filling its galleries with his ware, but 
actually paving both the galleries avi 
the sacristry; not only adorning th 
garden with rustic grottos, etc., but 
painting all the windows with a seri» 


of designs after Raffaelle.! 


In the course of accomplishing the 
works he returned to Saintes, where he 
found a most disastrous reaction hat 
taken place. It must have been in er 
about the year 1562, a terrible year 
for French Protestantism. Murders and 
massacres took place all over the country. 
It was the counter-movement which 
attends every advance of the Kingdon 
of TIeaven, and in Saintes it was, to u~ 
Palissy’s own words, as if “all the spirit 
of the devils had come into the town. 
Nothing was to be heard now Int 
blasphemies, blows, menaces, twmmnlis 
horrible language, dissolute and detest- 
able songs. ‘ Often,” he cries, “I ws 
seized with a desire to risk my hfe ly 
going out to punish them, but I sail m 
heart the Seventy-ninth Psalm, which 
begins, ‘O God, the heathen are come int: 
Thine inheritance.” And these same 
heathen soon laid hold of the potter. and 
carried him off by bye-roads to Bordeaux, 
where his exit from this world weuld 
have been short and speedy, had not 
7 t These painted windows are now at Twicket- 

am. 
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certain noblemen, who were interested 
in him as a great artist, exerted them- 
selves for his deliverance. 

‘alissy held, in common with all the 
Reformers, that “ bad shepherds had no 
right to the tithes,” much less persons 
who did not even pretend to be shep- 
herds; and the fury engendered by fear 
lest this doctrine should be generally 
aceepted was so great, that the Duke of 
Montpensier, the Count of Rochefoucault, 
with the Seigneurs of Burie, of Jarnac, 
and of Pons, would have been no match 
for the lawyers of Saintes and Bordeaux, 
had not the Constable induced the Queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medici, to name 
Palissy, “Inventeur des figulines du roi.” 
Thus the royal mantle was thrown over 
the potter, and he was spirited away like 
Hector of old. 


IX. 
THE DELECTABLE GARDEN AND THE FORTRESS- 
CITY. 


Palissy had now reached a position of 
honour and security, a singular vantage- 
ground, where amidst the most terrible 
storms he could ride at anchor in peace 
and safety. And here he displayed the 
same simple, fearless integrity, the same 
love of God in His works and in His 
People, which had distinguished him all 
his life long. In 1563, ho published at 
La Rochelle a book, quaintly entitled, “ A 
Veritable Receipt, by which every man 
in France can learn how to multiply and 
augment his treasure.” The first part 
consists of a treatise on Agriculture, so 
suggestive and stimulating, that it might 
profitably be published even to-day. To 
Palissy, agriculture is the great calling 
of mankind, that by which the mutual 
Well-being of man and nature can be 
wost fully accomplished. He laments the 
avarice and ignorance of men, whereby 
the possessors of land think only of the 
income they can draw out of it, while 
they leave its enltivation to the most 
imorant. He seeks to make men feel 
their duty to the earth, and to enforce 
the necessity and profit of studying the 
science of its proper cultivation, which, 
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according to the language of his day, 
he calls the philosophy of agriculture. 
Ho explains the proper management of 
manure, then miserably misunderstood, 
urging the improvement of agricultural 
implements, and vigorously denouncing 
the reckless destruction of woods and 
forests; all beirg written in tho most 
lively manner, under the form of a 
dialogue, filled with personal experi- 
ences, trenchant allusions to the follies 
and crimes of the day, and a never- 
failing piety, joyous, childlike and tri- 
umphant. Sometimes he goes off into a 
narrative, which for humour equals the 
best masters in any tongue. 

All, however, tends to one end, the 
folly and wickedness of men in neglect- 
ing their own true well-being, and 
setting themselves in defence of their 
ill-gotten, misspent wealth against those 
who would maintain justice and truth 
on the earth. Ile is so overwhelmed by 
the miserics these men cause, that he 
gives himself up to the elaboration of 
two conceptions, the one of a delectable 
garden, the other of a fortress-city, in 
onc or the other of which, according as 
the times were peaceable or warlike, 
poor Christians might find a refuge. 

To a mental temperament essentially 
artistic, poetic, and philosophic, Palissy 
joined, as we have seen, a most indo- 
mitable will, and such practical energy, 
that he no sooner had an idea, than ho 
proposed to put it into execntion. Thus 
this “delectable garden ” and “ fortress- 
city ” were no utopian reveries, but real, 
practical proposals which he made to 
Marshal Montmorency, just as a land- 
scape-gardener might lay a plan before 
the owner of Chatsworth or of Belvoir. 

In like manner, his proposal about the 
fortress-city is made with all the con- 
fidence of a practical engincer. ‘ If,” 
he says, “it has pleased God to distribute 
to me of His gifts as an artist in earth, 
who will deny that He has also sullicient 
power to communicate to me a portion of 
understanding in the military art, which 
is acquired rather by nature, or natural 
sense, than by practice ?” 
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Palissy’s favourite Psalm, the one 
hundred-and-fourth, inspired him with 
the idea of a delectable garden, which 
should be a refuge for the afflicted perse- 
cuted children of God. For he was fully 
convinced that the world is divided and 
ever will be, into two kinds of men; 
and that the unjust, the simoniacal, the 
avaricious, and other wicked people will 
always be ready to persecute those who 
simply and sincerely walk in the way of 
the Lord. 

Guided by his psalm, his first object 
was to find a plain at the foot of moun- 
tains, protecting it from the north and 
west winds, and from whence streams 
fall with which he might water his 
garden. Having marked the limits of 
his garden, and divided it into four parts 
with cross paths, and an amphitheatre in 
the middle, he proposed to erecteight sum- 
iner-houses, ‘Those at the four corners 
of the garden would be of rock-work, 
and to the north and west would appear 
to form part of the hills, so that no 
one descending would have any idea he 
was approaching a building. Their roofs 
would be covered with herbs and plants 
attractive to song-birds, and through 
their sides water would spring forth in 
jets; their interiors would be in various 
designs, all in enamelled earth, and each 
containing a text of Scripture in antique 
characters. ‘The other summer-houses at 
the ends of the walks would be formed 
of foliage rising over tortuous rocks, on 
the ledges of which would be an infi- 
nite variety of the creatures with which 
Palissy so cleverly covers his ware, 
toads and lizards crawling over the 
rocks, snakes and adders coming out of 
their clefts; cool waters would trickle 
everywhere, and in one was to be an 
arrangement by which the fountain 
should cause gurgling sounds resembling 
the song of a nightingale. 

On the mountain above would be a 
series of caverns, which would serve as 
yreenhonses, tovl-houses, etc., and above 
which would be a terrace with steps cut 
in rock, and along the terrace a balus- 
trade with damask-roses, violets, and 


other fragrant plants, and on the other 
side a hawthorn-hedge to entice the birds. 

The amphitheatre in the centre was tv 
be an island, turned into a sort of temple 
by a grove of poplars planted round, 
whose trunks, drawn together into a 
Pyramid, were to be crowned with a 
vane and a set of musical pipes, through 
which the wind would make Eolian 
music. This amphitheatre, approached 
by little bridges, would have a table ani 
seats, and the guests would be enter- 
tained by the song of birds; for bys 
curious arrangement of wire-work, the 
amphitheatre would be the centre of a 
vast aviary. Statues, groups, and grottes 
would also adorn the garden, not omitting 
arrangements for sundry practical Jokes 
dear to the hearts of juvenile Hugnenets. 
Beyond the pleasure-garden to the sonth 
would be meadows, and to the east fmit- 
grounds and orchards. Palissy was per- 
mitted to realize his design in the park 
at Chaulnes. 

His idea of the fortress-city, which 
however remained only an idea, he gut 
from considering the shell of a purple 
murex which had come from Guinea, an 
of which a citizen of La Rochelle had 
made him a present. ‘He had looked 
here and there in nature for the tme 
idea, and had considered with admiration 
the nest of the loriot, the shell of th 
snail, the adhesive power of the limpet. 
and the spines of the sea-urchin; the 
sight of these marvels, as he walkei 
among the rocks, moving him to cry out 
again and again, “O thou good Gol’ 
Not unto us, but unto Thy name t 
glory and honour.” But it was only 
when he saw the purple murex, wilt 
its long horns, clearly given to it as 4 
bulwark and defence, that he felt he had 
got the idea of his fortress, and straight- 
way took compass, rule, and other tub 
necessary for the making of his design. 


X. 
PALISSY-WARE. 


In 1564, Catherine de Medici laid the 
foundations of the new palace in Pans 
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called, from the site having been a potters’ 
field, the Tuileries. Here, : ‘about this time, 
Palissy came, and erected his furnace 
aud workshop within the precincts of 
the new buildings.’ His sons, Nicholas 
and Mathurin, worked with him, so that 
he had respite from hard labour and was 
able to devote himself to study and 
designing. 

And now, surrounded by sume of the 
finest works of the Italians, he was able 
to surpass all his former efforts. His 
works were not confined tothe Tuileries ; 
it is known that, besides Ecouen and 
(Chaulnes, he adorned the château of 
Nesle in Picardy, and that of Reux in 
Normandy, and possibly there were 
others, And such was the religious 
spirit in which he did all his work that 
he never lost an opportunity of setting 
forth the glory of God, especially as 
seen in the salvation of men. Jn the 
Park at Ecouen, Palissy erected a grotto, 
from whence a cascade fell with the 
Gospel invitation worked in various 
coloured stones on a rustic frieze: “ Ho! 
every one that thirsteth come ye to the 
waters.” 

Unfortunately, time has not dealt well 
with his garden-pieces, so that his fame 
rests on such of his works as have 
heen more protected from the accidents 
of weather: his statuettes, groups, vases, 
cups, plates, basins and many other 
beautiful things, of which the finest col- 
lections are to be seen in the Louvre 
and the Hotel de Cluny, in Paris. 

“One is compelled,” says Lamartine, 
“to stop before these sculptured dishes, 
attracted by their simple fidelity to 
nature. The adders in relief with their 
scaly spirals make one’s fingers contract, 
their colour and their verisimilitude at 
once fascinating and repelling. Near 
the adder, which sleeps, bending its neck 
on the rings of its tail, is seen the black 
crawfish, etretching out its long claws 
as if to lay hold of the ledges of the rock, 
or to force itself into some cranny. And 
by its side dart the silvery fish with 


' The remains of Palissy’s furnace were dis- 
covered in 1865. 
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outspread fins, rapidly directing their 
course through the weeds. It is as if, 
suddenly pushing aside the weeds and 
the rushes, a human eye were to sur- 
prise the world of a river-bed ; the very 
ground, indeed, is so true in its forms, 
the changing hues of the scaly inhabi- 
tants so exact, the brilliant colours so 
sparkling, that one might fancy a house- 
wife in washing her crockery had plunged 
one of her dishes into a pool, and had 
drawn it out filled to the brim with 
sand, shells, weeds and aquatic creatures. 
The contents of a fisherman's net emptied 
on the sands all alive and streaming 
with water into an earthenware basin ;— 
such is Palissy-ware. 

“But in his solitary contemplations, 
Palissy discovered what was more pre- 
cious than his art,—he found God Him- 
self, the end and object of all perfect art. 
In his leisure moments he writes these 
marvellous contemplations, he pours forth 
his intelligence in his hymns; attaching 
himself with a filial faith to the perse- 
cuted religion of his brothers, he devotes 
his youth to his handicraft, his old age, 
his liberty and his life to his God.” 


XI. 
MASTER BERNARD OF THE TUILERIES. 


For the next ten years Palissy is 
working at Paris, and is familiarly known 
as Monsienr Bernard of the Tuileries. 
lu 1567, he lost his first great patron, 
the Constable Montinorency, who was 
killed during the second civil war, fight- 
ing against the Huguenots at St. Denis. 
However, Palissy was now under the 
protection of Catherine de Medici, and it 
is among the enigmas of her character 
that she, the chiet actor in the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, should have been 
able properly to value and faithfully 
to support two of the most honest men 
in the kingdon 
Bernard Palissy 

When the dreadful work took place 
in 1572, and nearly all his Calvinist 
brothers in Paris were ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered, Palissy was again shielded by 
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how or in what manner 
does not appear. Ho escaped, and re- 
appears as full as ever of energy, 
courage and faith. No doubt this was 
greatly owing to the well-balanced cha- 
racter of his powerful mind, and to the 
healthy condition of a man who had 
always lived laboriously and temperately; 
but something also was due to the forti- 
fying character of that cardinal article 
of the creed which he held, that all things 
happened according to the purpose and 
will of God. A man who believed this 
could go on calmly and cheerfuliy in 
the ordinary way of life, even after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

In 1574 died Charles IX., the fourth 
king of France under whom Palissy 
had lived. Catherine was now more 
powerful than ever, and under her ægis 
Palissy knew he had nothing to fear. 
For he was a shrewd man, seeing clearly 
from the very first why he was per- 
mitted to live, and too honest and plain- 
spoken to pretend he thought otherwise. 
Thus in writing to the Constable con- 
cerning his deliverance from his enemies 
at Bordeaux, who wished to put him to 
death, he says: “The Duke of Mont- 
pensicr gave me a safeguard, forbidding 
them to take cognisance of, or under take 
anything against me, or against my 
house, well knowing that no man could 
bring your work to a completion but 
myself. Also being a prisoner in their 
hands, the Seigneur de Burie, the Scign- 
cur de Jarnac, and the Seigneur de 
Ponts took great trouble to cause me to 
ke delivered, with the design that your 
work might be completed.” And on 
another part of the same letter he says: 
“ I doubt whether you would have found 
it good, if I had quitted vour work to 
bring you large thanks.” Showing 
plainly that he knew that it was the 
work he was wanted to do at Ecouen 
that saved his life. 

Our great dramatist has said, “ One 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,’ and truly there was something in 
this simple, unsophisticated artisan that 
couid not fail to go to the heart of tho 


royal protection ; 
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most worldly. It must have been like a 
draught of pure spring water, toa woman 
who had passed all her life in the midst 
of treachery and corruption, to receive 
a letter which scemed rather written 
by a loving and strong friend than a 
“subject,” who, in addition to his natural 
prostration at the foot of the throng, was 
a Huguenot, and could not claim a higher 
position in society than an artisan. 
“ Madame,” he says in one place, “ there 
never was a time when good inventions 
reccived their reward from kings;” yet 
it was impossible for Catherine to have 
felt other than grateful for its sincerely 
affectionate tone. It must have mace 
her feel, what she might very well often 
have doubted, that she had a place after 
all in the human brotherhood. 
Catherine died in 1589, twelve days 
after the murder of Guise, and Palisy 
had now no earthly protector but her 
miserable son, JIlenri III., who, with 
battered crown and torn purple, was him- 
self shortly to pass away by the knife of 
the assassin. To Palissy, however, we 
may be sure the protection of man was 
of little account. He was of the same 
temper as Coligny, and trusted in One 
who would never forsake him. When 
the time came, “ he knew how to die.” 


NIT. 


PALISSY'S * LITTLE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE” 


The courtiers sometimes alluded t 
“Poor Monsieur Bernard the potter”: 
not so the really learned men in Pans 
who gathered to hear what this student 
of nature had to teach. For Palisy. 
ever mindful of the parable of th: 
Talents, and the duty of distributing 
all he had received, was ready to teach 
science to savants, and the art of behaving 
royally to kings. 

Accordingly, in 1575, he determine! 
within himself, that he was like a ny 
tree that ought to shed its fruits. He 
had had a peculiar experience, God had 
taught him many things, and he ought 
net to die without giving these admir- 
able secrets to posterity. At the same 
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time, with the true hesitation of a scien- 
tific mind, he wished for the confirmatory 
experience or otherwise of other workers; 
he was the more modest because he knew 
nothing of Latin or Greek, and was un- 
acquunted therefore with the writings 
of the old naturalists, which formed the 
foundation of the science of the time. 
To secure the right audience, he deter- 
minul to charge a dollar for entrance to 
his lectures; and he prepared a notice, 
which he had posted up at the corners of 
the streets in Paris, in which he promised 
in these lectures to explain all he knew 
of springs, fountains, stones, metals, and 
other natural things, and that if his 
statements did not prove trustworthy, he 
would restore the dollar fourfold. 

Among those who came to listen to 
this precursor of Newton and Faraday, 
was the distinguished surgical reformer, 
Ambrose Paré. With him was his fellow- 
surgeon to the King, Richard Hubert. 
Next there were the physicians of the 
neen of Navarre, one of whom, Francois 
Choisin, was a companion of Palissy, and 
that same year had made with him and 
Wilson, a young pupil of great promise, 
who afterwards became physician to 
Henri IV., a geological exenrsion. Be- 
siles these, there were present a great 
number of other physicians and learned 
men, among whom we may note Lobel, 
physician to William, Prince of Orange, 
and afterwards physician and botano- 
gtapher of James I. of England. None 
of these men found occasion to hold 
their instructor to his word, and demand 
the four dollars he had offered to pay 
if his lessons proved worthless. 

Indeed, it was little hkely any man 
would have thought it other than a great 
privilege to listen to the experience of 
this careful observer of nature; who, too, 
was able to prove much that he said by 
an appeal to other senses besides that of 
hearing, for he had formed a cabinet of 
natural curiosities, which, combined with 
the rare beauty of his own artistic work, 
must have been a quite unprecedented 
treat. 

Palisy was almost always far in 


advance of his age: in some of his 
speculations there have been scientific 
men even in this century who have not 
known the truth as he did. He is con- 
stantly nearing the discoveries of the 
present day, but his attitude is that of 
an enquirer; a determined opponent of 
mere theory, he believes that nothing 
but experience can warrant any con- 
clusions in natural philosophy. And 
it is an interesting fact, that Bernard 
Palissy was teaching this when Bacon 
Was not more than sixteen years of awe, 
and probably acting on it long before 
the author of the Norum Organum was 
born. What is still more interesting, is 
the fact that from the end of September, 
1576, to about the middle of February, 
1578, Francis Bacon was in Paris, in 
the suite of the English ambassador. 
He is said to have followed the Court, 
from time to time, into the provinces, 
but the greater part of his time was 
spent in Paris, and it scems very un- 
likely that an intelligent young Eng- 
lishman, who had already had exactly 
the same thought as Palissy,—namely, 
that the study of nature was barren be- 
cause the method of study was wrong,— 
should have missed the opportunity of 
listening to an experimental philosopher 
like Palissy. He was in Paris mainly to 
complete his education; the course was 
one he could not fail to know of; it was 
given every year; it was attended by the 
chief physicians in Paris; it was given 
within the precincts of the Tuileries, 
and by a man who was of the religion 
with which the young Englishman had 
been taught specially tosympathise. 1f, 
in consequence of Bacon’s silence, his 
presence at Palissy’s lectures remains 
doubtful, is it likely he neglected turcad 
two such works as Palissy’s treatise on 
Agriculture and Gardening, published in 
1563, and the pith of his lectures pub- 
lished in the Discourses Admirables in 
1580? 

Palissy was not only a father of 
modern scicnce, but the religious attitude 
in which he pursued his rescarches is an 
example for all time. His experience 
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gives no support to the idea that there | hungry wolves on the track ofa Nor f 
is any opposition between science and | wegian sledge. He was fain to thw \a 
faith. All his scientific advances were | them one victim after another, and now 
the result of faith. Palissy believed | they cried for Palissy. 
intensely in the words, “My Father In his despair he visited the old pris- 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” To him | oner. “ My good man,” said Henri, “it 
God was the one active Power, the un- | is forty-five years since you entered te \ 
ceasing Worker, the Source of all energy. | service of the Queen my mother, and 
To him man’s highest joy was to be a | mine. We have endured your living 
co-worker with God, and this thought | in your own religion in the midst of 
was the secret of his untiring activity, of | executions and massacres. Now, I am 
his extreme audacity, so that there was | so pressed by the Guisards and my own 
no task under the sun to which, if he | peuple, that I have been compelled to 
had felt called by God, he would not | put you in prison, and to-morrow, if you 
have addressed himself. are not converted, you will be burnt.’ 
Unless we understand Palissy’s belief “ Sire,” answered Bernard, “ you have 
in the abounding grace of God and His | told me several times that you pity me, 
purpose in choosing His instruments, | but it is I who pity you who have sid. 
and bestowing on them all the gifts | ‘Iam compelled.’ That is not speaking 
necessary for the work; unless we realize | like a king. I who have grace in th | 
his sense of the responsibility laid on | Kingdom of Heaven will teach youa 
such a man to multiply his talents by | more royal language; and it is, that the 
their constant and strenuous exercise in | Guisards, all your people, and you your- 
the service of mankind, we shall never | self will not be able to compel a potter 
comprehend this true servant of the | to bow down to images of clay, fur! 
Lord. know how to die.” 
XIII. The King went home. Palissy w» 
not burnt, but his life ended some time 
during the next year, in misery, want, 
Master Bernard’s lectures went on | and bad treatment. It was a time oi 
vear after year, and were still being | intense political confusion, and no one 
delivered in 1584. But things were | heeded the prisoners in the Bastille. 
growing darker than ever in this last | ‘Thus Palissy passed away unnoticed, av! 
Valois court, and as a diamond sparkling | the place of his sepulture no man knowe!li 
in a dung-heap, this illustrious man | to this day. 
xeems to shine with added brilliancy on But this is of little moment; he live 
account of the extreme corruption of his | to-day in his works, more honoured thar. 
surroundings. It was a wonder that he | ever. But we have sought to fix ou 
was left so long unmolested, but at last | minds on Palissy himself, rather than or 
his enemies carried the day, and the | Palissy-ware ; on the work of the Divine 
miserable King was obliged in 1588 to | Sculptor, rather than on the works of 
consent to his being sent to the Bastille. | the human artist; and in the character 
Low as he had sunk, Henri IIT. had a | unfolded, so grandly simple, and yet» 
conscience, and he knew assuredly there | sublimely royal, we have a monument of 
was no better man in France than | the Huguenot Potter of Saintes the hand 
Bernard Palissy. But the League pressed | of time can never mar. 
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him hard, the Guisards followed him like | Ricuarp Heata. | 
l 
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I. 
HIS EARLY YEARS. 


Cimiıstwas Evans was born on Christmas 
Day, 1766, at a place called Esgairwen, in 
the parish of Llandyssul, in the county 
of Cardigan. His father’s name was 
Samuel Evans, and his mother’s maiden 
name Johannah Lewis. Samucl was a 
shoemaker by trade, and he spent his life 
in very humble circumstances. Nothing 
is recorded of him to point him out as in 
any way superior to the average of his 
class. He died when his son Christmas 
was only nine years of age, leaving his 
widow and two sons dependent on parish 
rclicf and on the precarious help of friends 
and relatives. Although the neighbour- 
hood of Llandyssul was at that time better 
supplied with day schools than most 
places in the Principality, yet Christmas 
received no education whatever—not 
even sufficient to enable him to read. 
After his father’s death he went to live 
with his maternal uncle, James Lewis, 
who treated him with the greatest un- 
kindness, and in whose service he spent 
six most unhappy years. Of these he had 
most bitter recollections, and he declared 
that “a man with less conscience than 
his employer could not easily have been 
found in all the world.” Thus, he was 
utterly neglected, left to grow up in 
ignorance, surrounded by _ brutalising 
influences, without a helpful friend or 
happy home. Everything was calculated 
to corrupt his nature and embitter his 
spirit. After he left his uncle, he spent 
a few years in hard service at two or 
three farms in the neighbourhood. But 
although his surroundings were so un- 
favourable, vet from a boy he was not 
altogether thoughtless and indifferent. 
He possessed a most lively imagination, 
and was given to much reflection and 
frequent meditation. 


The Principality up to this time had 
been covered with the darkness of deep 
ignorance and gross superstition, yet a 
few great.gospel lights had already ap- 
peared, and the days of a great revival 
had dawned. The “Candle” of Vicar 
Prichard of Llandovery had been bur- 
ing for years, and had enlightened many 
a home. The great pioneers, Vavasor 
Powell, Walter Cradoc and others had 
prepared the way. Griffith Jones of 
Llanddowror, a most earnest and labo- 
rious man, had established his Circula- 
ting Catechetical Schools; and now the 
great luminary of the Revival had been 
blazing forth for years, Daniel Rowland 
of Llangeitho. He had assumed the 
office of a clergyman years before he was 
endowed with power from on high ; but 
a sermon preached by Griffith Jones 
pierced him to the heart, and he became 
“a new man in Christ Jesus.” From 
this time forward he was a mighty and 
soul-stirring preacher. His earnestness 
was irresistible and his eloquence over- 
powering. He was called by some “the 
mad parson,” but his “ madness” was 
akin to that of Paul. The secluded 
village of Llangeitho, far in the interior 
of Cardiganshire, became the Jerusalem 
of Wales. His ministry attracted thither 
between two and three thousand every 
“monthly Sunday,” many of whom would 
have to make a journey of over tw» 
hundred miles; still, thither they would 
go, through winter floods and summer 
heat, to hear the great preacher, and te 
remember their Lord’s dying love. Some- 
times at these hallowed seasons the word 
was so powerful that people fainted, or 
shouted with joy, or cried in the agony 
of conviction, “ What shall we do to te 
saved?” Few districts had remained 
unaffected by this revival of spiritual 
religion, and Christmas Evans, when a 
boy, must have been brought within the 
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circle of its influence. Sometimes he had 
extraordinary dreams, which he regarded 
as direct monitions from God. When a 
child he was greatly terrified by the fear 
of death and the Day of Judgment, until 
he was driven to tears, cries and prayer. 
He had also wonderful escapes from peril, 
which he afterwards attribnted to the 
direct agency of Providence. ‘* When I 
was about nine years of age,” he said, 
“T climbed to the top of a very tall tree, 
with a knifo in my hand; I stood on one 
bough and laid hold of another above it 
and began cutting it off. When I had 
done so I fell a great height, and remained 
on the ground unconscious for hours, 
until some passer-by found me in that 
condition late in the afternoon.” At 
another time, after a great flood he fell 
into a deep pool, and he often wondered 
how he, unaided, came out of it. At 
another time he was placed on a high- 
spirited horse which ran away with him, 
and stopped not until it entered its 
stable, and “it was through God’s good 
providence,” he said, “that I was not 
struck dead at the entrance door.” At 
another time, when fifteen year of age, 
a shepherd boy, a quarrel took place 
between him and another, who in the 
heat of passion drew a knife, and with 
all his might stabbed him in his right 
breast ; but the bone prevented the knife 
from penetrating deeply, and thus he 
experienced another providential escape. 
His dreams, reverics, and escapes greatly 
affected him, and left on his mind abiding 
impressions. 
II. 


BEGINS TO PREACH. 


When in his eighteenth year a number 
of young men were brought under re- 
ligious influence, and in them the spirit 
of earnest inquiry for the way of salva- 
tion was awakened. Several joined the 
Presbyterian Church (which had now 
almost become Unitarian) at Llwyn- 
rhydowain, then under the ministry of a 
very able man, bard and scholar, David 
Davies. Christmas Evans became a 
member of his church, and his thirst for 


mental improvement and spiritual know- 
ledge grew intense and insatiable; yet 
he was not able to read, and he had no 
books or opportunities to learn. His 
own words graphically describe the state 
of things. “ During a revival which took 
place in the church under the care of 
Mr. David Davies, many young people 
united themselves with that people, and 
I amongst them. What became of the 
major part of these converts, I have 
never known; but I hopo God’s grace 
followed them as it did me, the meanest 
of the whole. One of the fruits of this 
awakening was the desire for religious 
knowledge that fell on us. Scarcely one 
person out of ten could, at this time, read 
at all, even in the language of the country. 
We bought Bibles and candles, and were 
accustomed to meet together in the 
evening in the barn of Penyralltfawr, 
and thus, in about a month, I was able 
to read my Bible in my mother tongue. 
I was vastly delighted with so much 
learning. ‘This, however, did not satisfy 
mo, but I borrowed books, and learnt a 
little English. Mr. Davies, my pastor, 
understood that I thirsted for knowledge, 
and took me to his school, where I stayed 
for six months. Here I went through 
the Latin Grammar; but so low were 
my circumstances that I could stay there 
no longer.” 

This thirst for knowledge possessed 
him throughout his life. From this 
time he drank deeply from the well, 
and he was ever a great reader. He 
had no money to buy, and therefore he 
borrowed all the books he could. Ho 
specially prized an English-Welsh Dic- 
tionary, which enabled him to read in- 
telligently a few of the great English 
authors. Among the earliest that he 
read were some of the writings of the 
“Great Dreamer,” which must have been 
to him, who was afterwards described 
as the “Welsh Bunyan,” a “feast of 
fat things full of marrow.” Soon after 
becoming a member of the church his 
talent and piety were recognised, and he 
frequently took part in prayer meetings 
held in the chapel or in cottages. It was 
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not long before he was urged to preach, 
and he readily assented, as he had long 
cherished the intention of entering the 
ministry. “ Towards this,” he said, “I 
felt a strong inclination.” His first ser- 
mon was preached in a cottage, probably 
that of the good tailor who had taught 
him and other young men the art of read- 
ing in the barn of Penyralltfawr. In 
the estimation of his audience he ac- 
quitted himself more than creditably, and 
they were loud in their praise of the ser- 
mon. But he must have felt compunc- 
tion of conscience as he listened to the 
commendation, because the “ wonderful 
sermon” had been taken verbatim from 
Bishop Beveridge’s Thesaurus Theolo- 
gicus. Rowland of Llangeitho had pub- 
lished a volume consisting of seven ser- 
mons, Which were afterwards discoverea 
not to be his composition. Christmas’ 
second sermon was simply one of these 
committed to memory. The critics 
were even better pleased than before, 
and the fame of the young preacher was 
now considerable. But in a few days 
the plagiarism was discovered, and he 
was crestfallen. Still, one of his ad- 
mirers said: “ Granting the sermon was 
stolen, he must be a youth of unusual 
promise, because the prayer was of equal 
merits with the sermon.” So undoubt- 
edly it was, but it was a prayer he had 
committed to memory from the Prayer- 
book of Griffith Jones, Llanddowror. 
From this inauspicious beginning no 
great results could be anticipated, but 
in after-life no one insisted more than 
he on originality, and no compositions 
were characterized In a greater degree 
hy this necessary quality than his own. 

Although he had set his heart on the 
ministry of the Word, yet he was sorely 
tried by his straitened circumstances. 
He was obliged to leave school. He 
intended going into Herefordshire during 
the “ harvest months,” in order to earn 
and save a little money for the further 
prosecution of his studies, but his 
poverty and low estimate of himself 
almost drove him to give up his loved 
work. But a warning from God, as he 


thought, led him to reconsider his posi- 
tion and to persevere in the good task 
he had set before himself. The circum- 
stance was as follows. He one day at- 
tended a fair, and to his great delight 
he was able to procure at a stall a copy 
of Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, As soon 
as he finished his business he began his 
journey home, thinking of the pleasure 
in store for him in the perusal of the 
book of which he had heard so much, 
and now and then he could not help 
taking it out of his pocket and reading 
a few sentences; but on the way he 
was attacked suddenly and cruelly by 
five or six ruffians, who, very likely, 
recognised him as the young preacher, 
and therefore regarded him as a fit 
object of attack. “ I was struck on the 
eye,” he said, “and lost it on the spot. 
I received another blow on the head, 
and lay unconscious for some time. 
That night I saw in a dream that tho 
Day of Judgment had come. Chnst 
appeared on the clouds, and the whole 
world was in flames. I was in unutter- 
able fear, yet cried with seme confidence 
and earnestness for peace He replied: 
‘Thou didst purpose to a preacher; 
but what wilt thon do now? The worll 
is in flames; it is too late.’ This brought 
me back from my wanderings. I was 
very thankful when I awoke that it was 
a dream, but it left a deep impression 
on me.” Once more he humbled himsel 
before God, and prayed that He woull 
make him a faithful servant of His. 
Although he was a member of a semi- 
Unitarian church, it is evident that he 
never held the doctrines that were hell 
in this, the most Rationalistic part of 
the Principality. We can infer that 
he was not carried with the Arian tide 
who regarded himself as a “mass of 
wickedness,” and his heart as a “little 
hell” in his bosom. He was afraid that 
he was not after all a regenerate soul. 
and he felt that only a Divine Saviour 
could redeem him. “I entertained,” he 
added, “a very high opinion of every 
other preacher, but as for myself, I was 
a miserable being, less than the least.” 
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These thoughts troubled him greatly at | Mectings, which were held that year at 


times, and they did not leave him until 
he had settled in Carnarvonshire. 

His evident lack of sympathy with 
Unitarian doctrine and a change in his 
views on the question of baptism caused 
him to sever his connection with Llwyn- 
thydowain, and to join the Baptist 
Church at Aberduar. Ho was baptized 
by the Rev. Timothy Thomas, a man 
who belonged to a very noted family of 
eminent preachers, and who was himself 
one of the noblest of the band. He 
laboured incessantly, and endured great 
hardships and mucli persecution for the 
sake of the Gospel. 

Young Christmas now seemed to 
breathe another atmosphere, warm with 
Christian feeling, and bracing like that 
of his native hills. But among such 
Christians he regarded himself as a 
“speckled bird,” and unworthy of their 
fellowship. “I regarded the preachers 
to whom I listened as much more effec- 
tive and hwylus? as they were more pious 
than myself. I felt that my sermons 
were without any effect or merit. This, 
I thought, might be partly duc to my 
learning them by heart, thus, as it were, 
shutting out the inspiration and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. I regarded other 
preachers as getting their sermons direct 
from Heaven. So I altcred my plan. 
I would fix on a text, and discourse on 
it without any premcditation. But this 
I discovered to be a worse method than 
the former. I had now neither life, nor 
sense, nor warmth. In fact, I thought 
God would not have me to bea preacher. 
To hear my own voice praying or preach- 
ing was enough to dishearten me. I 
have since scen the great goodness of 
(rod in this, for thus I was kept from 
thinking too highly of my own gifts, 
which has been the ruin of many young 
men,” 

II. 


HIS SETTLEMENT AT LLEYN. 


When he was twenty-threc years of age 
he attended the great annual Association 
? Like a ship in full sail. 


Maesyberllan, in Breconshire. Several 
North Wales ministers were present, and 
they pointed out to him the great lack 
of ministers in the north, and urged him 
to accompany them. This he felt it was 
his duty todo. So this friendless young 
man, without any resources but his own 
undeveloped genius and his implicit 
trust in God, set out for Lleyn, a sparsely 
populated district (scarcely discernible 
on the map) on the barren wild coast of 
Carnarvonshire. He preached at man 

poe on his journey, as he went ceca 
[orioneth and Carnarvon, until he ar- 
rived at his future sphcre of labour. 
Tho churches to which he was to 
minister had but few members, and 
these were poor and scattered. There 
was everything in the outward appear- 
ance of things to dishearten him. But 
as soon as he had fairly scttled down ho 
experienced a remarkable change. Ho 
felt at last that he was called to tho 
work. “I had confidence in prayer; a 
care for the cause of Christ; and new 
or additional light on the plan of salva- 
tion. I felt that I died to the law; 
abandoned all hope of preparing myself 
to apply to the Saviour; and realized 
the lite of faith and dependence on the 
righteousness of Christ for my justifi- 
cation.” So at the outset his ministry 
became a power and exceedingly fruitful. 
Many attributed their conversion to tho 
instrumentality of his preaching, and ho 
was full of joy at the results ho wit- 
nessed. In the year after his arrival, 
that is, in 1790, he was ordained to the 
pastoral office. There were about half- 
a-dozen churches to which he regularly 
ministered, and which were greatly com- 
forted ; yea, everywhere the peoplo 
flocked to hear him. In the same year 
he was marricd to Catherine Jones, a 
young woman who was a member of ono 
of the churches under his care. Her 
qualitics of mind and heart evidently 
fitted her to be his companion. She 
was unobtrusive, prudent, thoughtful, 
generous; she was, in addition, well 
versed in theology and a good judge of 
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sermons. His salary was scarcely worthy 
of the name, scarcely enough to keep 
them from actual want’; yet his good 
wife filled his home with sunshine and 
his heart with joy. He now laboured 
in season and out of season. He often 
preached five times on the Lord’s day 
and walked twenty miles; and often 
had a service every day or evening in 
tho week. He says, “I frequently 
preached out of doors at nightfall.” He 
had now a clear conception of Gospel 
truth, and his great heart throbbed 
with deep yearning for the salvation 
of his hearers. His strong and vivid 
imagination clothed all the truths and 
glories that gather round the Cross of 
Christ with intense reality, and he dwelt 
on them with such eloquence and power 
that often his congregation would be 
bathed in tears ; some would sob aloud; 
others would break forth into ejaculations 
of prayer or shouts of praise. 

We should like to give our readers some 
specimens of his style, the best of which 
would be comparatively long; such as 
“The Hind of the Morning,” “The Grave- 
yard,” “ The Demoniac,” “ Satan walking 
in dry places,” “ The Handwriting,” &c. 
We can only give short extracts : 

“Saul of Tarsus was once a thriving 
merchant and an extensive shipowner. 
He had seven vessels of his own: the 
names of which were, ‘ Circumcised the 
eighth day;’ ‘Of the stock of Israel ;’ 
‘Of the tribe of Benjamin ;’ ‘ An Hebrew 
of the Hebrows ;’ ‘ As touching the law, 
a Pharisce;’ ‘Concerning zeal, perse- 
cuting the Church;’ ‘Touching the 
righteousness which is of the law, blame- 
less.’ The sixth was a man-of-war, with 
which he set out one day from the port 
of Jerusalem, well-supplied with ammu- 
nition from the arsenal of the high priest, 
with a view to destroy a small port at 
Damascus. He was wonderfully con- 
fident and breathed threatenings and 
slaughter. But he had not got far from 
port before the Gospel ship, with Jesus 
Christ Himself as Commander on board, 
hove in sight, threw such a shell among 
tho merchant's fleet, that all his ships 


were instantly on fire. The commotion 
was tremendous; and there was such a 
volume of smoke, that Saul could not 
see the sun at noon. While the ships 
were fast sinking, the Gospel Commander 
mercifully gave orders that the perishing 
merchant should be taken on board. 
‘Saul, Saul, what has become of thy 
ships?’ ‘They areall on fire!’ ‘What 
wilt thou do now?’ ‘Oh that I may 
be found in Him, not having mine own 
righteousness which is of the law, but 
that which is through the faith of Christ 
—the righteousness which is of God by 
faith.’ ” 

“ Death may be conceived as a gigantic 
tnoculator. He carries about with him 
a monstrous box, filled with deadly mat- 
ter, with which he has infected every 
child of Adam. The whole race of man 
is doomed by this law of death. But 
sec! This old inoculator gets paid back 
in his own coin. The Son of Man, 
humbling Himself to death, descends 
into the tomb, but rises immortal. He 
seized Death in Joseph’s grave. But, 
amazing spectacle! with the matter of 
His own immortality he inoculated 
mortality with death, whose lifeless 
corpse will be seen, on the resurrection 
morning, among the ruins of His people: 
graves; while thoy, with one voice, will 
rend the air with their pans of triumph, 
‘O death, where is thy sting? O grave, 
where is thy victory ?’” 

As a preacher his imagination over- 
shadowed, almost eclipsed all his other 
faculties. He was defective in judgment 
and analytical power. He had not the 
capacity or patience to discuss the minu- 
tie of a subject, but he loved to lok 
at it in its broad outlines, and generally 
one feature of it would impress him tò 
the exclusion of all the rest. On that 
he brought all the power of his imagina- 
tion to bear. In the possession of this 
faculty he soared high above all his con- 
tem poraries. 

After labouring incessantly for two 
years, some of his friends became soli- 
citous about his health, and they urged 
him to go fora season of rest and change; 
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but the way he chose to restore it was to 
go on a preaching tour through South 
Wales. As was usual in those days, he 
sent “notices” to the churches he in- 
tended visiting. -He had to travel on 
foot, as he was much too poor to procure 
a horse, though occasionally a kind friend 
would lend him one to take him part of 
his day’s journey. His heart was ever 
full of his work, and sometimes his spirit 
was stirred with deep emotions. As he 
was journeying between Aberglaslyn 
and Maentwrog, such was his wrestling 
with God that he fastened the horse by 
the roadside and retired into a lonely 
field, and there he agonized for hours in 
prayer. A heavy burden weighed down 
his spirit, “but God,” he said, “ had 
mercy on me; my fears were removed, 
so that they never troubled me to tho 
same extent since.” Thus cheered and 
equipped, he preached midday and even- 
ing, travelling through all the South 
Wales counties. The word was felt to 
bo with power. In his own words, 
“The chapels and graveyards were 
crowded with people who came to hear, 
although it was busy harvest time. In 
theevenings I frequently preached in the 
open air, and the singing and rejoicing 
continued till broad daylight. Such a 
spirit of tenderness descended on the 
hearers that they wept floods of tears 
and cried aloud. Whole multitudes, 
men and women, seemed melted by the 
power of tho Word. I continued to be 
thus inspired wherever I went, so that 
preaching was a delight to mo. The 
same peoplo would gather to hear me 
fifteen or twenty times. The excitement 
then produced, especially in the districts 
of Cardigan and Pembroke, inclined the 
whole country to think more favourably 
of religion. The same heavenly breeze 
followed me down to Fishguard, Llan- 
gloffan and Rhydwilym. From Tabor 
down to Middlo Mill tho people were 
80 deeply affected that they wept and 
trembled like the aspen leaf; yot there 
was mixed up with this feeling so much 
eavenly enjoyment that they seemed to 
wish to abide in that mind for ever.” 


This was not the language of exaggera- 
tion or boasting, but of truth, thankful- 
ness, and joy. 


HIS REMOVAL TO ANGLESEA,. 


After his return from the South, his 
stay at Lleyn did not last much longer. 
Although his preaching had roused 
whole neighbourhoods, and its influence 
was felt far and wide, yet the churches 
to which he ministered did not seem to 
flourish, but continued weak and struggl- 
ing, chiefly owing to frequent conten- 
tions, bad management, painful narrow- 
ness of spirit, and, sometimes, unworthy 
if not immoral conduct. Besides, Christ 
mas Evans, who was a burning light as 
an evangelist, was less fitted to succeed 
as a pastor. He did not possess that 
rare combination of qualities, that many- 
sidedness and roundness of character re- 
quisite in the great preacher who at tho 
same time will make an efficient pastor. 
So on Christmas Day—his twenty-sixth 
birthday—he and his devoted wife sct 
out for Anglesea on horseback, she in 
primitive fashion seated behind. There 
were only ten Baptist congregations in 
the island, and these were not strong 
“cities on a hill that could not be hid,” 
but their spiritual life was weak like 
unto “a smoking flax.” In Druidic and 
later times Anglesea was tho “ mother of 
Wales,” the seat and centre of “light and 
leading”; now it was about the most 
heathenish part of the Principality. 
Many preachers had visited it from timo 
to time, but they had been able to ac- 
complish little good, whilst they them- 
selves had often been maltreated and had 
been in danger of life and limb. To this 
uninviting field Christmas Evans was 
now going. Hesaid, “I had long prayed 
the Lord to send me into Anglesea, before 
I went.” He saw it lying in darkness 
and in the shadow of death, and the 
spirit of a true missionary urged him to 
do what he could for the “Dark Isle,” as 
it was then justly designated. It was 
the spiritual wants of tho island, and not 
mercenary motives that decided him to 
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tako this step. The salary he was going 
to receive was only £17 a year, and he 
did not receive more for the next twenty 
years! Not a very liberal provision 
for an overseer of ten churches. This 
was his only source of income, with the 
exception of small gifts he received 
during his visits to other churches on 
his journeys in South Wales. He was 
the only Baptist minister in the island, 
and he must have often yearned for 
the society and fellowship of a kindred 
spirit. But he had come to work, and 
he began it in right earnest. His first 
act was to set apart a day for fasting 
and prayer in all the preaching stations. 
Soon his presence was felt to be like the 
genial sun on the drooping frost-bitten 
tlowers. A revival took placo, and many 
were added to the churches. 

Llangefni seemed to be the centre of 
his district, and he lived at Cildwrn 
Cottage. It was in fact more a hut than 
a cottage. It did not afford the comfort 
and “‘coziness” that we generally associate 
with the name“ cottage.” The door had 
decayed with age and exposure, and it 
was held together by a tin plate nailed 
across the bottom of it. The luxury 
of a new door could not be afforded. 
Christmas was a tall man of six feet, but 
in his own house he had to practise 
“humility ” and to exercise greater pre- 
caution than was his wont, lest in rising 
from his favourite arm-chair his massive 
head should come into violent contact 
with the lowly roof. The furniture was 
scanty, like that ofan Irish cabin. After 
his Sunday’s work, consisting of at least 
three services, and of, perhaps, a journey 
of twenty miles, returning home, he 
could not boast of possessing what might 
be truly called a bed. Some of the old 
boards had rotted, and others were lost, 
and stone slabs had to be used in their 
stead. In this dire poverty he spent 
most of his life, and during nearly the 
whole of it he never received more than 
£30 a year; yet such was the frugality 
of his wife, and the self-denial that he 
practised, that he felt that the Lord 
dealt bountifully with him, Books 


were his household gods, yet they were 
but few that he could procure. His soul 
thirsted for knowledge, but the fountain 
of it he found, to a great extent, sealed. 
Yet he and his wife vied with each other 
in their gifts of charity. He was as 
tender-hearted as a woman, and as simple 
asa child. He endured privation him- 
self, but he could not with indifference 
Witness others in need of daily bread. 
We do not know how he was able to 
subscribe from ten shillings to a pound 
annually to various societies, or help in 
the way he did the helpless and the 
destitute. He never concealed his 
poverty, and yet he never complained of 
it. In fact, he would have been ill at 
ease in affluent circumstances. He felt 
the cold wind of poverty to be bracing 
to his soul, and the grip of earthly want 
only made him hold more securely *“ the 
pearl of great price.” “Tho pain of 
poverty was to him only the piercing 
of a maiden’s ear, and jewels were hung 
in the wound.” ‘“ Having nothing,” he 
yet felt that he “ possessed all things.” 
This humble cottage was the “workshop “ 
where he elaborated those great sermons, 
those gorgeous word - pictures, thie 
brilliant allegories, which, delivered by 
him, delighted, thrilled, and subdued 
his audiences. He had no separate 
“study,” with shelves groaning with 
theological literature, but the humble 
kitchen was his “sanctum,” with the 
Bible, some volumes of the Puritans, and 
a few others constituting his library. He 
composed his sermon when talking to his 
fowls and ducks and pig, which he called 
by familiar names; but the hour of agony 
and of the “ burden” of the Word ot the 
Lord sometimes came upon him, and 
then he would become unconscions to 
all that weut on around him. Two 
ministers one day called to see him. He 
was sitting at the table, Bible in hand, 
absorbed in thought. He did not notice 
their entrance. He moved uneasily in 
his chair, and a cloud hung over his 
brow. The tea-things were on the table 
and, in fact, he had already partaken of 
one cup. Jis wife asked him to have 
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another, but he handed her the Bible 
and not the cup. He closed his eyes, 
but the vision did not come. He got up 
and consulted one or two volumes, but 
apparently to no purpose. Then after 
a few minutes, spent evidently in 
agonizing thought, he suddenly fell on 
his knees and poured out his soul in 
prayer to God. When that was over 
calmness settled on his brow, and his 
countenance shone. “like a radiant 
morning breaking through the clouds.” 
He even clapped his hands, like a child, 
with delight. The mystery was solved. 
The vision stood out before him clear 
and distinct, like a rainbow on the storm- 
cloud. The light entered his soul and 
filled him with ecstasy. Now he noticed 
his friends, greeted them cordially, and 
delighted them with his play of wit, 
his fund of anecdote, and his occasional 
brilliant sayings. 

He had divided his sphere of labour 
into four districts. Ho visited three of 
these every Sunday, and preached at 
least three times. He was also hard at 
work during the week, holding different 
kinds of services almost every evening. 
He had none to help him, as he was sole 
Baptist minister in the county ; and this 
was the case for twenty years, in which 
time the number of churches increased 
from ten to twenty. 


V. 
CHRISTMAS EVANS AT AN ASSOCIATION. 


The meetings of tho Annual Associa- 
tion were the high festivals of tho Welsh 
Churches. At this timo there were 
only two or three Baptist Associations 
in the Principality. Two days were 
set apart in which no work was done 
throughout the whole district. Part of 
the first day would be devoted to con- 
nexional business, and at this conference 
most of the ministers and a large number 
of “laymen” would be present. The 
meetings were gencrally held in summer, 
as the preaching services were invariably 
held in the open air. No chapel would 
hold a tithe of the multitude that would 
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come together. Two services were held 
the first day, and five or six sermons 
delivered. On the second, the great 
“field day,” four services were held. 
During the day, ten or twelve sermons 
would be preached. Also the previous 
evening services would have been held 
in all the chapels belonging to the various 
denominations throughout the neighbour- 
hood. A stage had been erected in a con- 
venient field on a gently-sloping ground, 
so that the vast congregation might have 
equal facilities for seeing and hearing. 
The people would travel scores of miles 
and remain standing on the field all day, 
and listen most attentively and often 
with ranture to all the sermons. Christ- 
mas Evans was already well known in 
some parts of Wales, but as yet his name 
was not the household word that it after- 
wards became. 

After incessant labour amidst much 
that was very discouraging in Anglesea, 
he turned his face once more towards the 
“sunny South.” In the minutes of the 
Association held in Auglesea in 1794 was 
a resolution to the effect that “ Brother 
Christmas Evans be permitted to collect 
among the churches for the meeting- 
house at Amlwch.” The meetings of 
the South-Western Association were held 
this year at Felinfoel, Carmarthenshire. 
This was the largest Association in the 
Principality, and its churches had re- 
cently enjoyed much prosperity. The 
“tribes of Israel” gathered together in 
large numbers—as many as twenty 
thousand have come together to the high 
festival. The ten-o’clock service the 
second day is regarded as the most im- 
portant, and the “ great guns” are placed 
in position then. It was a beautiful but 
very hot summer day. An early service 
had already been held, and by ten o’clock 
several thousands had come together. 
At this service three sermons were to 
be preached. One of the great preachers 
appointed did not put in an appearance, 
und the question arose, who could take 
his place. At last Timothy Thomas 
said, “ Ask that one-eyed lad from the 
North; I hear that he preaches quite 
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wonderfully.” The one-eyed man of 
Anglesea at last reluctantly consents. 
He retires for a short time, and looks 
over hurriedly and nervously some notes 
of a sermon. Then he holds his hand 
over his one eye, and in a short silent 

rayer he asks God to help him and 

less his message. When the echoes of 
the hymn, sung with heart and voice by 
the large congregation, had died away, 
he stands up, a tall bony man, haggard 
in his look, and uncouth in his gestures 
and movements. Yet there was wonder- 
ful calmness resting on that rugged face 
and towering brow. With that large 
eye, that Robert Hall said had enough 
light in it tolight a whole army through 
a desert on a dark night, he surveys for 
a moment that vast multitude. They, 
in turn, wondered why such a shabby, 
ill-favoured stranger should be asked to 
preach. He seemed to them like a 
“man from Nazareth,” from which no 
good could come. He reads his text in 
rather a low tone and hesitating manner. 
“ And you, that were sometime alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath He reconciled in the 
body of His flesh through death, to pre- 
sent you holy and unblameable and un- 
reprovable in His sight.” He seemed for 
a whilo ill at ease, even faltering in speech 
and evidently wrestling with mighty 
thoughts, for which he could not find ade- 
quate utterance. The fire was already 
kindled in his heart, but it seemed as if 
unable to find vent and burst into a flame. 
The great theme had already possessed 
his soul; and as he proceeded, the fire 
within was gradually melting the chains 
which held him bound; his tongue was 
loosed, and his speech grew eloquent; 
the very language seemed at last to 
sparkle with the intensity of the feeling 
and the grandeur of the thoughts; the 
passion within him spread a glow over 
his countenance, and filled his cye with 
astrange wonderful light ; his high brow 
seemed to expand, and every feature to 
become an exponent of the emotions that 
swayed the mind. The trammels were 
all left far below, as his royal imagina- 


tion in its eagle soarings seemed to catch 
glimpses even of the great White Throne. 
Occasionally he would burst forth into 
one of those piercing shrieks of eloquence 
which were all-subduing. Man’s state 
of alienation from God, and the danger 
of being eternally lost, he portrayed so 
vividly that terror seemed to seize the 
hearers; and he described God’s love in 
Jesus Christ in melting strains, with all 
the wealth of imagery, narrative, and 
exposition. His dramatic power and the 
wealth of his imagination seemed to over- 
whelm the immense audience now welded 
together by the force of his eloquence. 
The allegories and descriptions dazzled 
with their brilliancy ; climax after climax 
was reached; the very heavens seemed 
bending over the scene; the ministers 
on the stage rose to their feet and pressed 
round the orator; at the height of his 
argument he would give vent to his 
emotion in a far-resounding shout, uttered 
with power and winged with earnestness, 
that would startle people to their feet 
and tears to their eyes. No longer was 
tho haggard look or awkward gait to be 
noticed —a transfiguration had taken 
place. Now every look, gesture, and 
action fitted in with the sentiment. The 
eye gleamed with seraphic fire; and as 
he held up the Cross of his Saviour be- 
fore the multitude, his face glowed with 
the reflection of that glory that “ gathers 
round its head sublime.” No longer could 
the throng restrain their pent-up feeling. 
but it found expression in “ Diolch iddv! 
Gogoniant! Bendigedig!”* He was obli- 
vicus of everything around him. His 
theme has been to him all-absorbing. 
As he approaches the close, earth seems 
to be receding from his view, and heaven, 
close by, bursts upon his vision. As it 
was said of Whitefield, so it could bt 
said of him: “ His face is language, lus 
intonation music, his action passion.” 
After a burst of melting eloquence he 
brings his discourse to a close, and the 
people are so affected that they find relicf 
in tears and praises, many asking, “ Whe 
is this that Cod hath raised up?” 

? Thanks to Him! 


Glory! Bicased! 
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VI. 
SANDEMANIANISM. 


From this time forth his fame was 
spread throughout Wales, and his pre- 
sence at the large gatherings of the 
Denomination was eagerly looked for. 
He became at once the most popular 
preacher in the Principality, and some 
of the largest churches would have been 
glad to secure him as their minister; 
but he returned to Cildwrn Cottage, 
and to his humble “cure” in Anglesca. 
Troublous times were now before him. 
Sandemanianism, which taught that faith 
was a mere intellectual assent to the 
teaching of Christ, had spread among 
several of the churches, and Christmas 
Evans even fell under its sway for a 
time. The creat leader of this “ heresy ” 
was John Richard Jones of Ramoth, a 
man of great intellectual power and of 
unbounded energy. He was for some 
time Baptist minister at Harlech. He 
was at first an enthusiastic revivalist, 
and even encouraged the wildest ex- 
pression of religious excitement; but 
after embracing Sandemanianism he re- 
garded all excitement as mischievous, 
and all enthusiasm as baneful. He 
affected the most stoical calmness, if not 
ality, and regarded the Welsh hwyl, 
and even all warmth of religious feeling, 
as indicating a show of religion without 
the power thereof. He grew supercilious 
and disdainful. At length he spoke as 
if “poor travelling preachers” were a 
curse to their country, and as if there 
were no salvation for the ignorant multi- 
tude. But he was just the man to carry 
on with vigour and temporary success 
the new crusade. He was a good scholar, 
head and shoulders above his ministerial 
brethren around him. He was con- 
versant with Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; 
and in other subjects his attainments 
were considerable. He possessed a clear 
intellect, a strong will and great de- 
cision, Fora time the spirit of revival 
was dead among the churches, and end- 
less and profitless disputations ensucd. 


The Association platform was turned 
into an arena where the theological com- 
batants fought out their battles. The 
questions, whether members of the 
church, however scattered they might 
be, should necessarily mect in the same 
place; whether perfect unity of opinion 
was essential to Christian fellowship ; 
whether the right of private property 
should be abolished; whether the holy 
kiss and the washing of feet should not 
be practised—these and kindred subjects 
were discussed everywhere, in the pulpit, 
in the “society,” in the field, by the fire- 
side. In North Wales the new doctrine 
was for a while in the ascendancy. 
Nearly all the ministers seemed to have 
embraced it. Christmas Evans was 
“ inoculated,” and was for a time a strong 
advocate of its doctrines and practices. 
He concluded a lengthy letter he wrote to 
brethren entertaining the same views by 
saying: “I perceive that we ought to 
wash the feet of the disciples as of old; 
that we ought to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord’s day ; that we should 
observe the holy kiss; and that we should 
keep the love feast.” But he was not 
long under its spell. He soon found out 
that the “letter killeth.” ‘I found,” 
said he, “that Sandemanianism so af- 
fected me, that it extinguished the spirit 
of prayer for. the conversion of the un- 
godly. Ilost the power that had clothed 
me, consisting in confidence and earnest- 
ness in the pulpit, with strong desires 
for the conversion of souls to Christ. 
My heart went back, and I lost the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. I had lost 
nearness to God, and I had lost walking 
with Him, and something very precious 
was absent. I also observed that the 
effects of the new doctrineon ourchurches 
were disastrous. The poison penctrated 
four counties — Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, and Merioneth. It first of all 
sent away the hearers of the Gospel. I 
lost in Anglesea nearly all my old hearers. 
Many of these attended the ministry 
with other denominations. There they 
had rest from the new condemnatory 
spirit amongst us. We thus almost 
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entirely took down what had taken 
fifteen years to raisc, and became again 
a despised people. So I was obliged to 
re-examine the foundation of my re- 
ligion, to re-erect the porches, and to 
measure the whole by the reed of the 
Word.” 
VII. 


FRESH LIGHT AND RENEWED CONSECRATION. 


So he experienced many heart- 
stirrings, and, as he was journeying one 
day between Dolgellau and Machyn- 
Heth, “a day,” said he, “never to be 
forgotten, I felt my heart hard but sick 
and my mind oppressed with darkness 
that could be felt. I poured forth my 
heart before God, in the name of Jesus, 
and I experienced freedom to confess 
and repent on account of my sin in 
going after the spirit of an empty re- 
ligion, which had not His love in it, and 
which had turned my feelings, like those 
of Nabal, like unto a stone within me. 
I prayed to Christ again and again. I 
felt that the heart of stone was melting 
within me. Profuse streams of tears 
flowed freely and incessantly for three 
or four hours. ‘The place was solitary, 
and therefore most advantageous for me 
to converse with God. ‘This gave me an 
opportunity to pour forth strong cries 
and tears all the way, until my nature 
was nearly exhausted when I arrived at 
Machynlleth. I gave myself to God 
anew, and prayed earnestly for His 
cause, especially in Anglesea. In the 
first services I had after this I felt I 
had been removed from the frigid zone 
of Greenland to a genial clirne, liko 
the land of promise.” So his faith 
was brightened and strengthened in the 
fire of trial, never to be rudely shaken 
again. 

Seon after this he had one of those 
wonderful dreams which he regarded as 
visions sent him by God. He had a 
most vivid vision of hell, at the gate of 
which he was cast. Then he procecds 
to give a terrible description, lit up as 
it were by the lurid flames that he saw, 
of his own agony and terror, until his 


Saviour came, when a great calm pu- 
sessed his soul, even at the gates of hell. 
At this time also he entered into a most 
solemn “covenant with God.” This he 
made “in the confidence and hope that 
are in Christ, from a sense of nearness to 
God, and with the consciousness of the 
evil in his own heart, but of complete 
reliance on the infinite grace and merits 
of his Redeemer.” It consisted of thir- 
teen declarations mingled with prayers, 
each solemnly attested with his signa- 
ture. After this he experienced great 
calm and heavenly peace as one “ abiding 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
Thus he returned to his work with a 
giant's strength, the result of renowel 
consecration. The cause once more flour- 
ished, and the Lord added daily to the 
churches. In 1814 and 1815 there was 
great prosperity, over six hundred turn- 
ing to God. ‘There were now twenty- 
one stations, and many chapels were 
built. He visited South Wales twice a 
year, usually on behalf of the struggling 
churches under his care; sometimes he 
had a book of his own composition to sell, 
all the profits of which he would devote 
to paying chapel-debts. The inclemency 
of winter or the heat of summer could 
not deter him from accomplishing his 
onerous task. During these journeys he 
laboured most abundantly, preaching in- 
cessantly, being a veritable Paul in spirit 
and aim. He also studied hard, so that 
he might be able to preach in English, 
and be in a position to plead with the 
wealthier friends in England for help te- 
wards the weak churches in North Wales. 
He could understand sufficient English 
to read with profit some of the great 
Puritan divines before he settled in 
Anglesea, but he says that he made no 
attempt to learn English Grammar be 
fore he was thirty-three years of age. 
He learnt most of Richards’ English- 
Welsh Dictionary by heart. “My En- 
glish,” he says, “ was very broken, and 
yet it was my ardent wish that I should 
e able to preach in it. I made it a 
matter of prayer, as I never succeeded 
in anything without doing so. This the 
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Lord in time enabled me to do. I was 
about forty years of age when I learnt 
to read my Hebrew Bible and Greek 
Testament, and to use Parkhurst’s Lexi- 
con.” Christmas Evans was not only 
a most eloquent preacher, with a royal 
imagination that dazzled and almost be- 
wildered his hearers, but a great reader 
and an ardent student, developing into a 
fair scholar and sound theologian. His 
knowledge of Holy Writ was thorough, 
and he exhibited its teachings not in 
dry and withered specimens of things 
that once lived, like leaves taken from 
a botanical album, but in ever-varying 
forms of beautiful life, with fruit alike 
delicious and medicinal, just ripe to the 
plucking, and waiting to be pressed. 
But he never allowed the mere love of 
study to interfere with his practical 
work. He felt that he had care of all 
the churches in Anglesea. Any helpers 
he might have had were young and in- 
experienced. Chapel-debts especially 
weighed heavily on his mind. “I 
humbly think,” he remarked, “ that the 
life of missionaries abroad was not so 
laborious or anxious as mine, as their 
salary was guaranteed them by the So- 
ciety in London, whereas I for many 
years received only £17 a year. I was 
somehow expected to remove the debt on 
the chapel, as well as to minister to the 
churches in word and doctrine. I could 
not sleep at night in consequence of this 
harassing care, and then I would turn to 
God for guidance and strength. I tried 
to start penny-a-week contributions, but 
in this I did not succeed. I made great 
efforts, and collected about £1,700, but 
there were still hundreds of pounds not 
paid on chapels built without my con- 
sent.” He saw others covetous and in- 
different, even ministers and deacons 
utterly devoid of the burning zeal which 
blazed forth in his life and work. This 
made him occasionally burst out into a 
passionate reproof of those that were at 
ease in Zion; but he felt that the conduct 
of others was not to be the rule of his 
life, and so he toiled on manfully in the 
very face of poverty and without earthly 


reward. His nearness to God, and His 
smile sustained him amid all these dis- 
couragements. He had a most devout 
spirit. He ever drank deeply from the 
well of communion with God. For 
many years he was accustomed to retire 
for a short season for prayer three times 
during the day, and to rise at midnight 
regularly for the same purpose. One 
who knew him well, applied to him the 
words of the Psalmist : * All thy garments 
smell of myrrh, aloes, and cassia out of 
the ivory palaces.” He said without any 
exaggeration or Pharisaic boastfulness, 
“A thousand prayers bubble up from 
the fountain of my soul.” 


VIII. 
MORE TROUBLES : 


LEAVES ANGLESEA. 


Christmas Evans settled in Anglesea 
at the end of 1792, and he laboured there 
until 1826. We have now followed him 
till ho was nearly sixty ycars of age. 
Troubles once more gathered round him, 
some of them enough to break down 
even his manly spirit. In 1823 he lost 
his beloved Catherino, who had becn for 
so many years the light of his home and 
the helper of his life. Her many good 
qualities admirably fitted her to be the 
wife of such a man. He, signing him- 
self “A Lonely Widower,” wrote a most 
touching account of her, towards the 
close of which he says: “It is almost 
incredible that she should have been so 
extensively charitable, when we take 
into consideration that her husband’s 
income never exceeded thirty pounds a 
year. What food she gave away to poor 
children and needy folks! Garments to 
poor members of the church! Money 
and bread to thousands of Irish labourers 
who passed her door on their way to and 
from the English harvests! Her house 
was always open to itinerant preachers. 
She accompanied her husband through 
five of his journeys through the greatest 
portion of Wales, sometimes in the depth 
of winter, through storms of rain and 
snow and hail, although her health was 
never robust. Her feelings were identi- 
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fied with the cause of Christ, and its 
prosperity was her joy.” 

Also a serious illness befell him in 
1823, and he was not able to preach for 
nine months. He also feared that he 
would lose the use of his one eye. But 
although these trials made him feel at 
times very depressed, yet he felt that his 
work was not yet done, and he waited 
with patience until the Lord restored 
him. 

Again doctrinal differences began to 
trouble the churches. Some were Cal- 
vinists and others Arminians, and by 
these zealous “ Defenders of the Faith” 
Christmas Evans was suspected of and 
charged with holding Fullerism.! The 
conflict sometimes raged furiously, and 
hard words were spoken. Theso miserable 
theological wranglings ill-suited his dis- 
position, and he would have been glad to 
be quit of them all. 

In addition to the personal and theo- 
logical, there were also ecclesiastical 
troubles. He had been hitherto solo 
minister of the Baptist churches in the 
island, but now the independency of 
Congregationalism began to assert itself. 
Evans was not, like Wesley, a born 
organizer and an adept at management. 
Looked at from this standpoint, he, in 
fact, presented the weakest side of his 
character. He would have preferred to 
seo sub-pastors appointed, to be, in most 
cases, nominated by himself. He re- 
garded himself as possessing a certain 
right and authority to this; but fre- 
quently his advice and recommendations 
were rejected, and the churches invited 
as pastors men whom he regarded as unfit 
for their work. In doing this, he re- 
garded the churches that he had estab- 
lished and nurtured as ungrateful, and 
their action unwise. Still he did not 
become morose or despondent. He was 
too much a man of faith to do that. He 
perceived the unfaithfulness of others, 
but he knew his own weakness as well. 
Ho did not know what vindictiveness 
was, as he possessed in an eminent 
degree a forgiving spirit. But he now 

’ The doctrinal views of Andrew Fuller. 


thought that he could do more good 
elsewhere than in Anglesea. He writes, 
“T felt assured that I had yet much 
work to do, and that my ministry would 
be instrumental in bringing many sin- 
ners to Christ. This arose from my 
trust in God and the spirit of prayer 
that possessed me. I frequently rose 
above all my sorrows. As soon as I 
went into the pulpit during this period 
I forgot my troubles and found my 
mountain strong. I was blessed with 
such heavenly unction and longed so 
intensely for the salvation of men, that I 
felt the truth like a hammer in power, 
and the doctrine distilling like the 
honey-comb, and like unto the rarest 
wine. Everything now conspired to 
induce my departure from the island; 
the unyielding spirit of those who had 
oppressed and traduced me; my own 
most courageous state of mind, fully 
believing that there was yet more work 
fur me to do in the harvest of the Son 
of Man; my earnest prayers for Divine 
guidance during one whole year; and 
the visions of my head at night in my 
bed—all worked together towards this 
result.” 
IX. 


CAERPHILLY ; CARDIFF ; CARNARVON. 


So he bade adieu to his still beloved 
Anglesea in 1826, having laboured there 
for thirty-four years. His next pastorate 
was at Caerphilly, Glamorganshire—a 
small town noted for its cheese and 
castle. It was a great trial for him to 
leave the district where he had laboured 
so long, and now, advanced in years, 
to remove to a strange place. “ During 
my journey from Llangefni to Brynsien- 
cyn,” he records, “I experienced great 
tenderness of mind and the presence of 
Christ, as though He were by my side, 
until I was constrained to break out in 
audible ane and supplications. The 
struggle lasted for hours, until I was 
enabled to entrust the care of my ministry 
to Jesus Christ, with a confidence that 
delivered me from all my afilictions. I 
again made a covenant with God, but 
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which I never wrote.” He was re- 
ceived at Caerphilly with great rejoicing, 
as the good people there had been much 
afraid that his heart would fail him at 
the last moment, so that he could not 
leave Anglesea. Soon after his settle- 
ment some friends noticed that he 
seemed unhappy, and that he felt lonely, 
so they advised him to marry again. 
The name of an excellent woman was 
mentioned, with tho further recommen- 
dation that she was a lady of means. 
“No, no, brother,” he replied; “ it is my 
opinion that I am never to have any pro- 
perty in the soil of this world until 1 have 
my grave; I shall then have my full 
share of it. No; if lam to have another 
wife, you must go all the way to distant 
Anglesea, and bring back my old and 
faithful servant, Mary Evans, who will 
be the best help-mcet for me.” So a 
friend undertook the long journey of 
nearly 400 miles (there and back), and 
soon Mary Evans became Christmas 
Evans’ second wife. A noble partner 
she proved herself to be. Sho cared for 
him most tenderly and affectionately to 
the last. 

Soon his ministry was felt to be as 
powerful as ever, and great prosperity at- 
tended it. About one hundred and forty 
persons were added tothe church. Still, 
as pastor, he had difficulties to contend 
with. Hitherto there had been lament- 
able lack’ of pastoral superintendence 
and salutary discipline, and the deacons 
had monopolized the entire management 
of affairs. Christmas Evans, making 
full use of his authority as pastor as well 
as of his power as preacher, was met 
with an unwillingness (if not with re- 
sistance) to fall in with his ways. So 
his stay at Caerphilly was of short 
duration—only two years—althongh ho 
considered that, on the whole, the time 
he had spent there was very blessed. In 
1828 he removed to take oversight of 
the Welsh church at Cardiff. On tho 
way thither, on the Caerphilly Moun- 
tain, after much prayer and supplication, 
he entered into another covenant with 
God. This last “ covenant ” of the now 


venerable preacher is a heart-stirring 
document. In these wrestlings with 
God we discover the secret of his strength 
and his power in tho pulpit. 

We must not judge him as we would 
an ordinary pastor. He had been the 
Apostle of Anglesea, and his removal to 
Caerphilly he regarded in the light of 
a mission; so also his migration to tho 
neighbouring town of Cardiff, and finally 
to Carnarvon. Cardiff he did not find a 
congenial sphere. The church was in a 
low spiritual state, having been brought 
into it chiefly through the immoral con- 
duct of his predecessor. Evans was 
severe in his judgment on him, which 
some of the members who wero still of 
this man’s party considered harsh. Ho 
was now sixty-five years of age, and his 
physical powers began to fail, and at 
times he would become irritable and des- 
pondent; yet, at the request of many 
friends, ho undertook the preparation 
of a volume of sermons for the press. 
He had come to tho conclusion that it 
would be well for him to remove from 
Cardiff. He journeyed to Liverpool, and 
there he met several old friends and 
ministerial brethren. His appearance 
in the place was as if he had been raised 
from the dead—such was the joy of hun- 
dreds atseeing and hearing him once more. 
He was advised to take charge of the 
church at Carnarvon. He accepted the 
invitation thither, although the cause 
was in a very low state, and there was, 
besides, a very heavy debt on the chapel. 
He entered on this, his last ficld of labour, 
in 1832. The members were very poor, 
and, worse than all, there were bitter 
contentions among them. Sandemanian- 
ism there was not yet dead, and two or 
three of its disciples had greatly troubled 
the church. Still, he was happy in doing 
all that he could, and especially in 
being so near to his beloved Anglesea. 
He went to tho first Association that was 
held in the island after his return to tho 
North, and his presence caused universal 
delight. The old powers seemed to re- 
turn to him. His imagery was as bril- 
liant, his earnestness as intense, and his 
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eloquence as thrilling as ever. He had 
prayed earnestly that the ficld of his 
former triumphs in the Lord might not 
now, in his old age, be the scene of weak- 
ness and humiliation, and his prayer was 
abundantly heard. 

At Carnarvon he was very happy, sur- 
rounded by many friends and admirers. 
He laboured to ameliorate the social and 
spiritual condition of the town. ‘To be 
an example to others, he took the tectotal 
pledge, and also wrote a vigorous pam- 
phict in support of total abstinence. He 
also prepared for the press his Lectures 
on the Apocalypse. 


As 


“LAST ACT AND SCENE.” 


To interrnpt this congenial employ- 
ment, the pressing chapel-debt called on 
him once more to visit tho South. With 
characteristic courago and determina- 
tion he undertook tho trying journcy, 
accompanied by his faithful wife. Ho 
preached on the way, as he did also at 
the Monmouthshire Association, from the 
words, “ By grace ye are saved.” This 
was his last Association sermon. A few 
days afterwards he was taken ill, and 
laid aside for a while. When he had 
partially recovered he resolved to con- 
tinue his tour, and visited Cardiff, Cacr- 
philly and other places, arriving at Swan- 
sen on Saturday, July 14th. He preached 
twice the following Lord’s day, though 
it was evident he was very ill. Not- 
withstanding, he preached on Monday 
evening in English at Mount Pleasant 
Chapel. He was very feeble, but the 
sermon was delivered with great unction, 
although delivered in a “foreign tongue.” 
After his sermon, he said, coming down 
the pulpit stairs, “ This is my last ser- 
.mon.” That night he was taken very 
ill, and so he continued until Thursday, 
when he consented to send for medical 
aid. ‘The two Baptist ministers of the 
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town visited him. He thanked then 
for their kindness, and then added, 
“Brethren, I am leaving you; I have 
been labouring in the sanctuary for fifty- 
three years, and my confidence and con- 
solation at this crisis is, that I have not 
laboured ‘without blood in the vessel.’ 
Preach Christ to the people, brethren. 
Look at mo in myself, I am nothing but 
ruin; but look at me in Christ, I am 
Heaven and Salvation.” Then he re- 
peated with much force four lines of onc 
of his favourite Welsh hymns: 


“Dyma'r wisg ddisglacrwen oleu, 
Guddia’m nocthni hyd y llawr; 
Fel nad ofnwyf byth ymddangos 
Mwy o flaen dy orsedd fawr.” 


(This the robe so bright and glorious, 
O'er my naked spirit thrown; 

So that I no longer tremble 
To appear before Thy Throne.) 


Then waving his hand, he sud in 
Englisn—his imagination in death still 
strong as well as sanctified, — Good-bye! 
Drive on!” Thus Christmas Evans 
died, July 19th, 1838, at the ripe age of 
72, after a life of glorions warfare “on 
tho high places of the field.” He had 
been preaching for 53 years, and had a'l- 
dressed 163 Association gatherings. He 
was ono of the great trio of pulpit cele- 
brities whose names are household words 
in the Principality, and who will be hel 
in undying remembrance—the other two 
being John Elias and Williams of Wern. 
Christmas Evans was a Paul in labour, a 
Bunyan in imagination, and a Whiteiield 
in eloquence. He stood on the highest 
pinnacle of fame asa preacher; but, more 
than this—his record is on hich as an 
indefatigable, earnest, successful winner 
of souls, and as a burning and shining 
light that helped to fill the Principality 
with the radiance of the pure Gospel, and 
to make the Welsh one of the most re- 
ligious natious on the face of the earth. 


Wituram Epwarps, B.A. 
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I. 
ESTIMATE OF HIS CHARACTER. 


THE year after Faraday died, one of the 
most eminent of English men of science 
wrote of him: “ Taking him for all in 
all, I think it will be conceded that 
Michael Faraday was the greatest ex- 
perimental philosopher the world has 
ever seen; and I will add the opinion 
that the progress of future research will 
tend, not to dim or to diminish, but to 
enhance and glorify the labours of this 
mighty investigator.” In another place 
Dr. Tyndall proceeds to speak of the 
personal and moral aspect of a character 
so scientifically eminent:—“ Surely no 
memory could be more beautiful. He 
was equally rich in mind and heart. 
The fairest traits of a character sketched 
by Paul found in him perfect illustra- 
tion. For he was ‘blameless, vigilant, 
sober, of good behaviour, apt to teach, 
not given to filthy lucre?’ He had not 
a trace of worldly ambition. ... He 
did not learn his gentleness from the 
world, fur he withdrew himself from its 
culture; and still this land of England 
contained no truer gentleman than he. 
Not half his greatness was incorporate 
in his science, for science could not 
reveal the bravery and delicacy of his 
heart.” 

In words of similar glow and ven- 
eration M. Dumas sketched Faraday’s 
character in his Eloge at the Academie 
des Sciences: “The simplicity of his 
heart, his candour, his ardent love of 
the truth, his fellow-interest in all the 
successes, and ingenuous admiration of 
all the discoveries of others, his natural 
modesty in regard to what he himself 
discovered, his noble soul—independent 
and bold—all these combined give an 
incomparablo charm to the features of 
the illustrious physicist. I have never 


known a man more worthy of being loved. 
of being admired, of being mourned.” 
And if the unscientific reader, familiar 
with little more than Faraday’s name. 
asks what he has done for practical an! 
everyday life, Dr. Tyndall may again t= 
quoted: “If man’s intellectual nature 
thirsts for knowledge, then knowledge 
is useful because it satisfies this thirst. 
If you demand practical ends you must, 
I think, expand your definition of the 
term practical, and make it include all 
that elevates and enlightens the intellect 
as well as all that ministers to the bodily 
health and comfort of men. Still, if 
needed, an answer of another kind may 
be given. As far as electricity has 
been applied for medical purposes, it 


has been almost exclusivély Faraday's 
electricity. You have notiged those line 
of wire which cross the st of London. 


It is Faraday’s current tha€ speeds from 
place to place through these wires. 
Approaching the point of Dungeness, thr 
mariner sees an unusually brilliant light, 
and from the noble pharea of La Heéve 
the same light flashes across the sea. 
These are Faraday’s sparks, exalted by 
suitable machinery to sunlike splendour. 
At the present moment the Board of 
Trade and the Brethren of the Trinity 
House, as well as the Commissioners 
of Northern Lights, are contemplating 
the introduction of the magneto-electri: 
light at numerous points upon our coasts: 
and future generations will be able t: 
refer to those guiding stars in answer t» 
the question, What has been the practical 
use of the labours of Faraday 7” Te 
these ought to be added the words of 
Dr. Gladstone: “ After all, we must not 
measure the worth of Faraday'’s dis- 
coveries by any standard of practical 
utility in the present or the future. His 
chief merit is that he enlarged so much 
the boundaries of our knowledge of the 
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physical forces, opened up so many new 
realms of thought, and won so many 
heights which have become the starting 
points for other explorers.” Jt completes 
the picture and deepens the interest to 
add that the great savant, so eminent 
hoth in speculation and in practical 
affairs, was a peculiarly humble and 
devoted Christian. There was a basis 
on which his energy, his love of truth, 
his delicate courtesy habitually rested— 
it was faith in God. Dr. Bence Jones’ 
restrained and suggestive words are in 
reality the outlines of a character as 
resplendent as it is rare: “ His standard 
of duty was supernatural. It was not 
founded on any instinctive idea of right 
or wrong, nor was it fashioned upon any 
outward expediencies of time and place; 
ht it was formed entirely on what he 
held to be the revelation of the will of 
God in the written Word, and through- 
out all his life his faith led him to 
ee to act up to the very letter 
of it.” 

On all accounts, surely, a character 
aud life-work well worthy of the study 
of all thoughtful people. 


II. 
CHILDHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


Michael Faraday was the son of a 
blacksmith. A poor man the blacksmith 
was, and, unlike most men of his craft, 
delicate in health ; but, though poor and 
delicate, he was a man of serious mind, 
and still more, of genuine piety. The 
family home was among the hills’ of 
Yorkshire, but from its quiet scenery 
the blacksmith removed about 1787 to 
Newington Butts, in Surrey, and there, 
in 1791, Michael was born. The name 
suggests Ireland, and there was among 
the older people a long-standing tradition 
that the Faradays were of Celtic origin. 
Little Mike needed all the vivacity he 
could draw from any quarter, for the 
blacksmith’s son did not find much 
at home to make his childhood exhila- 
rating. In 1796 the family removed to 
rooms over a coach-house in Jacob’s 


Well Mews, near Manchester Square; 
and in this confined place, with its sounds 
of grooming and the forge, the days of 
the lad’s earliest youth and of his father’s 
decline had to be spent as best they could. 

But, as he liked best in later days to 
describe himself as a philosopher, so in 
the wise fashion of children, who man- 
age to extract enjoyment from the most 
unpromising materials, Michael was a 
philosopher from the first. One day the 
little fellow narrowly escaped a possible 
breaking of his own back by tumbling 
through an open trap-door upon his 
father’s, but the explanation of his sudden 
descent was that he had been conducting 
an experiment upstairs. Better still, he 
studied the art of being as happy as he 
could by playing marbles on the sunny 
flagstones of the street; or looking after 
his little sister, and joining in her 
gambols when she was entrusted to his 
care. Never far out of hearing of his 
father’s anvil, or the search of his 
mother’s eye, the lad, if poor, was 
reasonably merry ; and though hisschool- 
ing, when it came to that, was of the 
simplest, and there never rould have 
been much to awaken intellectabout this 
strange prosaic Jacob’s Well, the earliest 
knowledge we have of the blacksmith’s 
son is all in favour of the belief that 
his boyish life was as full of natural 
and healthy development as it was free 
from suffering and evil manners. 

A shadow indeed there always was at 
home. When a lad of sixteen Michael 
must have been grieved to notice his 
father’s worn aspect, and to know that 
he was often off work because he could 
not bear its strain. In 1807 the black- 
smith wrote to his brother Thomas: “I 
am sorry to say I have not had the 
pleasure of enjoying one day’s health 
for a long time. Although I am very 
seldom off work for a whole day to- 
gether, yet I am under the necessity 
(through pain) of being from work part 
of almost every day.” He then speaks 
of the affairs of their little church, and 
adds: “ But we perhaps ought to leave 
these matters to the overruling hand of 
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Him who has a sovereign right to do 
what seemeth good to Him, both in the 
armies of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth.” Three years 
afterwards he died. 

But for some time already, as might 
be expected, Michael had been busy in 
adding to the family resources. Just 
round the corner, a few yards from the 
opening into the mews, there was a 
bookseller’s shop; and the boy must 
have long been familiar with the rows 
of titles along the lower windows and 
the prints which decorated the upper 
ee He had often spelt out three 
ines above the entrance, “No. 2. RIEBAU. 
Blandford Street,” and brought his in- 
quisitive little face as near the glass as 
possible to penetrate, as a child might, 
the mysteries of the interior. In those 
earlier days he could hardly have 
expected that he should himself yet 
become one of the bookseller’s establish- 
ment; but it is the unexpected that 
often happens, and when about thirteen 
Michael Faraday went to Mr. Riebau as 
an errand-boy for a year on trial. 

When from later years his memory 
went back to these earlier ones, he re- 
called with special distinctness his work 
on Sundays. It was his uncongenial 
business to deliver and collect again 
on Sunday mornings the papers lent 
out by his master. “Often he got up 
very early and took them round, and 
then he had to call for them again; and 
frequently, when he was told the paper 
was not done with, ‘You must call 
again, he would beg to be allowed to 
have it; for his next place might be a 
mile off, and then he would have to 
return back over the ground again, 
losing much time, and being very un- 
happy if he was unable to get home to 
make himself neat and to go with his 
parents to their place of worship.” The 
words are a reminiscence of Faraday’s 
own, and they reproduce, as in a picture, 
at once the outer and inner aspect of 
these apprentice days. 

Another recollection it would be a 
pity to lose. One day some message led 


him to a house, and, while waiting for 
the tardy opening of the door, the in- 
quisitive head, usually busied with some 
new discovery, was pushed between the 
bars of the iron area railings for some 
unexplained purpose of investigation on 
the other side. Being so situated, an 
interesting question arose. On one side 
of the balustrade was the inquiring 
head, on the other side the body: but 
“on which side,” thought the young 
philosopher, “am I?” Such a question 
on the nature of personal identity was 
a fascinating one; but, in the midst of 
the consideration of it, the door was 
suddenly opened, the exploring head as 
suddenly withdrawn; and Michael, with 
a nose somewhat damaged and bleeding 
from the blow, forgot all about his meta- 
physical problem. 

But more attractive and much more 
important than the newspaper deliveries 
was the acquaintance Faraday soon came 
to make with books and their contents 
in Mr. Riebau’s shop. His master was 
a bookbinder ; and, when the year of the 
errand-boy’s work was over, he became an 
articled apprentice. “ Michael is book- 
binder and stationer,” writes his father 
some years later, “and is very active at 
learning his business. He has a very 
good master and mistress, and likes his 
place well. He had a bard time for 
some while at the first going; but, as the 
old saying goes, he has rather got the 
head above water, as there are two boys 
under him.” Better still than gaining 
the confidence of his employer, Faraday 
was storing his mind, and greatly 
developing its unsuspected power. 
Though required for trade purposes tv 
pay exclusive attention to the outsides 
of the books, he was impelled by a 
stronger motive to investigate what was 
within. One day a customer brought an 
imposing pile of unbound volumes, on 
which the apprentice had to exercise his 
art: it was a copy of the Encyclopædia 
Britannica. The third edition of this 
famous book was specially remarkable 
for the series of scientific articles with 
which Professor Robison had enriched 
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it, and with the treatises on electrical 
snbjects Faraday was specially delighted. 
He became equally interested in che- 
mistry, and a long-forgotten book—Mrs. 
Marcet’s Conversations—awoke his in- 
terest in a science for which a vast 
future was coming into view. To the 
eager study such dealing with books 
permitted, he joined experiment; and 
some of the earliest scientific machinery 
of the great chemist are now among 
the treasures of the Royal Institution. 
Nearly fifty years after these days, which 
to a student so eager must have been 
deeply enjoyable, he and Dr. Tyndall 
were one evening leaving the Institution 
together to pay a visit in Baker Street. 
Taking his arm, and with that genial 
Iaanner which was so much his own, 
Faraday said, “Come, Tyndall; I will 
how show you something that will in- 
terest you.” They walked together north- 
wards, came at length to Blandford 
Street; and, after looking round a little, 
Faraday paused before a stationer’s shop 
and then went in. “On entering the 
shop,” says Dr. Tyndall,” “his usual 
animation seemed doubled; he looked 
rapidly at everything it contained. To 
the left on entering was a door, through 
which he looked down into a little room 
with a window in front facing Blandford 
Street. Drawing me towards him, he 
said eagerly, ‘ Look there, Tyndall; that 
was my working-place: I bound books in 
that little nook.’” At this time Faraday 
was at the height of that reputation of 
which he ever showed such delicate un- 
consciousness, 
II. 
TURNING PHILOSOPHER. 


Few students such as Faraday, at a 
time of life so exuberant in enthusiasm, 
will ever long pursue their studies alone. 
The charm of a successful experiment is 
half lost if it is not communicated; and 
discovery itself would be overpowering, 
if we had no fellow-workers to whom 
we could impart our joy. And soon the 
young chemist found his friend. One 
day when down in Fleet Street he was 


attracted by a notice of scientific lectures 
which were delivered by a Mr. Tatum 
in his own house, close at hand. Faraday 
managed to procure the necessary shil- 
lings for admission, and attended the 
course. Four volumes of MS. notes still 
remain to show his diligence and the 
advantages he gained; but a more impor- 
tant result was the friendship he formed 
with Benjamin Abbot, who, like himself, 
was one of Mr. Tatum’s auditors. A 
member of the Society of Friends, and, 
like so many of his co-religionists, at once 
cultured and refined, his new acquaint- 
ance was just the companion Faraday 
needed. Several letters of their corre- 
spondence remain; and as the pages are 
read, these vanished days reappear as in 
an animated picture. The friends met 
at Mr. Tatum’s; they went home to 
make experiments and push their in- 
quiries further; they arranged appoint- 
ments for spending Sundays together; 
they wrote each other long letters. 
Faraday’s share in the correspondence 
is very admirable; though so scantily 
drilled in school learning, he already 
writes like an educated man, and a 
light of humour playfully gleaming 
across the pages shows his easy con- 
science and his guileless heart. He had 
got some malleable zinc, and was busied 
with a voltaic pile :— 

“I obtained it for the purpose of 
forming discs with which and copper to 
form a little battery. The first I com- 
pleted contained the immense number of 
seven pairs of plates!!! and of the im- 
mense size of halfpence each !!!!!! I, sir, 
I, my own self, cut out seven discs of 
the size of halfpennies each! I, sir, 
covered them with seven halfpence, and 
I interposed between seven, or rather 
six pieces of paper soaked in a solution 
of muriate of soda!!! But laugh no 
longer, dear A.; rather wonder at the 
effects this trivial power produced. It 
was sufficient to produce the decompo- 
sition of sulphate of magnesia—an effect 
which extremely surprised me.... A 
thought here struck me: I will tell 
you”’-—and then he proceeds to discuss 
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at length his experiments and his 
theorisings. As he went on the in- 
terest increased at every step, and letter 
followed letter filled with comments 
upon chemical phenomena. Occasionally 
another subject is introduced: he dis- 
cusses the ethics of friendship; and, as 
if forecasting his own eminence, analyses 
with equal fulness and precision the 
whole complex subject of scientific lec- 
turing. On this latter subject he re- 
ceived copious illustration when a friend 
gave him a pass to the Royal Institution ; 
and he fuund himself on four successive 
evenings perched above the clock, and 
surveying the gathering audience before 
the hour struck and Sir Humphry Davy 
entered to delight them with his elo- 
quence. These lectures at the Institution 
formed, in fact, a critical influence in 
Faraday’s life; for with intellectual tastes 
of now almost unmanageable growth, 
and a inaster he was heartily anxious to 
leave, the currents of his wishes and his 
affairs seemed to be setting steadily 
toward a lifo of scientific research. With 
characteristic directness and simplicity 
he wrote to Sir Joseph Banks; and, when 
nothing came of the venturous epistle 
but a “no answer” message from the 
footman, he applied to Sir Humphry 
himself, The reply was as kind as it 
was encouraging; and a few weeks after 
he was startled one night when un- 
dressing by a loud knock at the door, 
announcing a note from the Royal In- 
stitution, and the offer of a situation 
there; salary, twenty-five shillings a 
week and two rooms for himself. lt was 
the opening of a door into a new world. 
The next morning Faraday took final 
leave of book-binding, and, to use his 
own words, “ turned philosopher.” 

His exact position was that of chemical 
assistant, and much of his work was 
necessarily routine and mechanical. But 
his abilities were gradually becoming 
evident, and his personal character 
could not fail to make its impression. 
From assisting Sir Humphry in his 
often perilous experiments, and sharing 
in their interest, he grew to be ever less 


of the subordinate and more of the fellow- 
worker and friend. He entered the In- 
stitution in March 1813, and only six 
months had passed when Sir Humphry 
arranged for a Continental tour, and 
offered Faraday the opportunity of going 
with him as amanuensis. They left 
London together on October 13th, and 
a fortnight afterwards were in Paris. 


IV. 


ON THE CONTINENT WITH SIR HUMPHRY 
DAVY. 


It was, as Faraday himself says, “a 
new epoch” in his lite. Never before, 
within his recollection, more than a dozen 
miles from London, he found himself, 
when passing through the varied scenery 
of Devonshire, the delighted spectator of 
a new world. The travellers embarkel 
at Plymouth, and, though the weather 
was wild, nothing could interfere with 
the zest with which Sir Humphry’s com- 
panion, happily untroubled by sea-sick- 
ness, surveyed the unusual scene. Three 
months were passed at Paris; Faraday 
observing keenly, in his intervals of 
leisure, the manners of the people, and 
visiting the centres of scientific and 
general interest. One Saturday, “an im- 
portant day,” as the Diary is careful te 
note, he caught a glimpse of Napoleon. 
“He was sitting in one corner of his 
carriage, covered and almost hidden from 
sight by an enormous robe of ermine, and 
his face overshadowed by a tremendous 
plume of feathers that descended from 
a velvet hat,” but from the distance ns 
“ dark countenance ” could hardly be seen. 
From Paris the travellers passed by 
Nemours and Montpelier to Nice: thence, 
across the Alps, by the Col de Tende 
to Turin. Genoa, where Sir Humphry 
made some experiments with the electric 
eels, follows; and then Florence, where. 
by the aid of the Duke of Tuscany’ 
huge lens, he succeeded in burning 4 
diamond in oxygen. So charming a city 
could not fail to interest Faraday, aud 
the month passed quickly; but Reme 
was before: and after Rome Vesuvius 
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From the southern point the party turned 
northward by Milan to Switzerland and 
the Tyrol, and, in December, back again 
to Rome, where the winter was passed. 
The original plan contemplated a some- 
what lengthy stay; but various reasons 
led Sir Humphry to return sooner than 
he had at first intended, and by April 
of the following year Faraday was again 
in London. 

Of this notable period the record is 
to be found in the Diary Dr. Bence 
Jones has published, for Sir Humphry 
has left it undescribed except in a way 
in which his amanuensis could hardly 
have followed him—that of occasional 
poms. But between Faraday's pictur- 
esque prose and his chief’s graceful and 
imaginative verse, there survives an ad- 
mirable memorial. Pleasant to both,— 
and to Sir Humphry it should have been 
eminently so, for his young wife was 
lis companion : it was to Faraday a time 
of unique influence and importance. A 
stranger to University life, and all the 
stimulating forces awakened by a regular 
academic training, he secured on this 
Continental tour something more than 
a recompense. Sir Humphry was then 
rapidly rising in reputation, and his 
assistant met in his company the leaders 
uf thought, and became familiar with 
the fortunes and the affairs of science. 
Wherever he went, museums and labora- 
tories were open to him; and, better 
still, in the Alpine glaciers and the 
furnace of Vesuvius he saw Nature her- 
self at work. Nor did anything escape 
him ; for, while courteously reticent about 
hiscompanions, Faraday has photographed 
the scenes through which he passed. But 
in all his Diary what will please many 
readers most, is the writer’s affectionate 
spirit. “The first and last thing,” he 
writes to his mother, “is England, home, 
and friends. It is the point to which 
my thoughts still ultimately tend, and 
the goal to which, overlooking interme- 
diate things, my eyes are still directed. . . 
Whenever a vacant hour occurs I em- 
ploy it in thinking on those at home. 
Whenever present circumstances are dis- 


agreeable I amuse myself by thinking 
on those at home. In short, when sick, 
when cold, when tired, the thoughts of 
those at home are a warm and refreshing 
halm to my heart. Let those who think 
such thoughts useless, vain, and paltry, 
think so still; I envy them not their 
more refined and more estranged feelings ; 
for me, I will still cherish them, in oppo- 
sition to the dictates of modern refine- 
ment, as the first and greatest happiness 
in the life of man.” And when in his last 
letter he announced himself as hurrying 
home, and soon to arrive in Weymouth 
Street, it is with all the eagerness of a 
boy: “I cannot find any heart to say 
much here, because I want to say it my- 
self, and I am too glad to write it. My 
thoughts wander from one to another, 
my pen runs on by fits and starts, and 
I shall put all in confusion. I do not 
know what to say, and yet cannot put 
an end to my letter . . . It’s the shortest 
and to me the sweetest letter I ever wrote 


you.” 
V. 


EARLIER YEARS AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


When Faraday returned he was re- 
engaged at the Royal Institution. Thirty 
shillings a week, though supplemented 
by two rooms, hardly constituted in it- 
self a very attractive remuneration ; but 
the real charm of the position was of a 
higher and a far different order. “ The 
glorious opportunity I enjoy of im- 
proving in the knowledge of chemistry 
and the sciences with Sir H. Davy,” is 
Faraday’s own estimate of the value of 
his position. And every year it became 
at once more remunerative and more 
absorbing. Scientifically regarded, the 
next fifteen years form one well-defined 
section in his life. They precede the 
period of Faraday’s great discoveries, and 
form his preliminary training for work 
so illustrious. In thisstageof his higher 
scientific discipline, the year 1816 is the 
first of any notable reproductive energy. 
The group of students who used to meet 
in Dorset Street, where Mr. Tatum had 
formed a City Philosophical Society, and 
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where he once had been an auditor, 
Faraday himself was now the lecturer ; 
and in a short course on the “ Properties 
of Matter” exhibited those developing 
qualities which a dozen years later be- 
gan to invest the Institution with such 
popularity. It was at this period also 
that he began to contribute to the 
Quarterly Journal of Science. These ear- 
lier essays are of comparatively slight 
importance in themselves; but they mark 
the beginnings of remarkable activity 
and power. And, as is the case with every 
mind at once gifted and industrious, 
each year grew busier and more pro- 
ductive than the last. In 1817 the 
Journal contained six of his papers; the 
year following there were eleven; the 
next year, nineteen. The lectures at 
Dorset Street were followed by others in 
successive years; but the more notable 
development of his activity in this direc- 
tion appeared in 1829, for in April of 
that year Faraday gave his first course 
at the Royal Institution on “ Chemical 
Philosophy”; another, at the London 
Institution, from February till May, on 
“Chemical Manipulation,” and in De- 
cember, his earliest series to a juvenile 
audience on Chemistry generally. ‘ His 
occupation during this period,” says his 
biographer, Dr. Gladstone, “ were multi- 
farious enough. We must picture him 
to ourselves as a young-looking man 
of about thirty Pa of age, well-made 
and neat in his dress, his cheerfulness of 
disposition often breaking out in a short 
crispy laugh, but thoughtful enough 
when something important is to be done. 
He has to prepare the apparatus for 
Brande’s lectures, and, when the hour has 
arrived, stands on the right of the Pro- 
fessor and helps him to produce the 
strange transformations of the chemical 
art. . . . When not engaged with the 
lectures, Faraday is manufacturing rare 
chemicals, or performing commercial 
analyses, or giving scientitic evidence on 
trials... . All his spare time he was 
occupied with original work.” As these 
busy years passed, scientific honours 
began to indicate his growing reputa- 


tion : he was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and offered the Professorship of 
Chemistry in King’s College. On the 
whole, this period, from the close of his 
Continental tour to about 1830, was 
singularly productive. At this later 
date he was Director of the Laboratory, 
and his services to the Institution in 
this and other ways were of the most 
important kind. Some sixty important 
papers had been printed. ‘“ If Faraday's 
scientific life had ended at this time, 
it might well have been called,” Dr. 
Bence Jones thinks, “a noble succes. 
He had made two leading discoveries 
the one on electro-magnetic motion, aul 
the other on the condensation of several 
gases into liquids. He had carried out 
two important and most laborious inves- 
tigations on the alloys of steel and the 
manufacture of optical glass . . . he hal 
made the first experiments on the diffu- 
sion of gases, a subject which has become 
by the researches of Professor Graham 
of the utmost importance.” All the 
more impressive is it to know that, after 
all, these achievements were but pre- 
liminary to the great work of his life; 
that that, in his biographer’s words, “ was 
just going to begin.” But before anything 
is said of Faraday’s discoveries in elev- 
tricity, there is another, and to many 
it will be a more interesting subject. 
In 1821 Faraday was married ; and the 
story is one so pleasant, and so charac- 
teristic, that it deserves a place entireiy 
its own. 
VI. 


LOVE AND HOME. 


In old Paternoster Row, before it b- 
came so devoted to literature, there use! 
to be the shop of a silversmith; av! 
Faraday knew its proprietor familiarly. 
for Mr. Barnard was one of the Sande 
manian elders. And especially he kuew 
and soon came to love one of the silver- 
smith’s daughters. When Faraday dìl 
anything he did it ardently, and matters 
of the heart were no exception to the 
general rule. There is no record v 
the growth of his attachment; but at 
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last, in a candid letter, he told Miss 
Barnard his mind. Philosophers in such 
affairs are often liable to the charge 
of indiscretion, but Faraday was as 
sensible and grave as he was passion- 
ately in earnest. The young lady, as 
if quite conscious of the urgency as 
well as the gravity of the case, escaped 
for a few days to Margate, so that, at 
safe distance from her eager suitor, she 
might turn every thing quietly over. 
But Faraday, with an intensity quite 
lis own, found he was compelled to 
zo down to Margate and talk it over 
along with her. A few days were spent 
never to be forgotten; and one beyond 
all the others rose ever in memory :—“ I 
can never forget this day. Though I 
had ventured to plan it, I had had little 
hope of succeeding. ... I seemed to 
live with thrice the energy I had ever 
done before. . . . But now that the day 
was drawing to a close, my memory 
recalled the incidents in it and the 
happiness I had enjoyed: and then my 
thoughts saddened and fell, from the fear 
I should never enjoy such happiness 
again.” But it is precisely in the 
falsification of this natural fear that the 
charm of the story lies. The happy pair 
were married in June, and some might 
have sagaciously surmised that the young 
philosopher’s passion was too warm to 
last, and that science and popularity 
would not improbably absorb his affec- 
tions. Precisely a quarter of a century 
afterwards, when honours began to crowd 
upon him, and he was approaching the 
height of his activity and tame, Faraday 
wrote: “January 25, 1847.—Amongst 
these records and events I here insert 
the date of one which, as a source of 
honour and happiness, far exceeds all 
the rest. We were married on Juno 12, 
1821.” Fifteen years later, from the 
British Association Meeting in Liverpool, 
he writes: “Nothing rests me so much 
as communion with you. I feel it even 
now as I write, and I catch myself saying 
the words aloud as I write them as if you 
were within hearing.” Nor when ten 
other years had passed was there any 


change in his affection. He had gone to 
Birmingham. ‘My dearest wife,” he 
says, “I have just left Dr. Percy's 
hospitable table to write to you, my 
beloved. . . . After all, there is no plea- 
sure like the tranquil pleasures of home ; 
and here—even here—the moment I 
leave the table I wish I were with you 
in QUIET. Oh, what happiness is ours! 
My runs into the world only make me 
esteem that happiness the more.” Tho 
last published letter, and written with a 
failing hand, is just as radiant with 
gentle affection as the first. Business 
had drawn him to Glasgow, but his 
heart was untravelled. ‘ Dearest, tho 
thoughts of return to our home crowd in 
strongly upon my mind. . . . My head is 
full and my heart also, but my recollec- 
tion rapidly fails. . . . You will have to 
resume your old function of being a pillow 
to my mind, and a rest, a happy-making 
wife.” Fortunately, it is not an unusual 
story; but it is not the less delightful, 
nor is it a slight testimony to the nobility 
of his comprehensive nature to say that 
while unsurpassed in devotion to science, 
he was as remarkable for delicacy and 
warmth in the impulses of the heart. 


VII. 
HIS WORK AND DISCOVERIES IN SCIÐNCE. 


From the day on which he brought 
his young wife home to his rooms in the 
Royal Institution, there was no remark- 
able break in the outer aspect of Faraday’s 
life till almost the end. The work of 
scientific research, however intellectually 
romantic and endlessly varied, wore, ex- 
ternally, the dress of a daily routine ; 
and for nearly a quarter of a century 
there was but one interval—that of a 
Continental tour—in the quiet course of 
everyday affairs. A few years after his 
marriage he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Laboratory ; and in 1833 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the 
Institution for life, but without any 
obligation to lecture, so that his time 
was all the more free for the profounder 
researches in which he was increasingly 
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absorbed. In 1841 the years of prelimi- 
nary training may be said to have passed 
into the period of those monumental dis- 
coveries which have given Faraday his 
unique fame. Fora full decade he worked 
with intense devotion; but in 1851 there 
were signs of mental overpressure, and 
four years were given to rest. In 1855 
the second period of his great researches 
began ; and they again ceased only when 
the taxed powers again, and finally, 
vielded to the strain. ‘ And on what,” 
the unscientific reader will naturally ask, 


“was the philosopher for so long a time 
employed?” Before the question receives 
any reply, it may be best to look in upon. 
the professor at work, and ne one can 


introduce us to him more fitly than Dr. 
(Gladstone. 

“ Let us watch him on an ordinary day. 
After cight hours’ sleep he rises in time 
to breakfast at eight o'clock, goes round 
the Institution to see that all is in order, 
and descends into the laboratory, puts 
ona large white apron full of holes, and 
is busy among his pieces of apparatus. 
The faithful Anderson, an old soldier, 
who always did exactly what he was 
told, and nothing more, is waiting upon 
him; and as thought flashes after thought 
through his eager—perhaps impatient— 
brain, he twists his wires into new 
shapes, and rearranges his magnets and 
batteries. Thensome conclusion is arrived 
at which lights up his face with a gleam 
of satisfaction; but the next minute a 
doubt comes across that expressive brow 
—may the results not be due to some- 
thing yet imperfectly conceived ?—and a 
new experiment must be made to answer 
that. In the meantime one of his little 
nicces has been left in his charge. She 
sits as quict as a mouse with her needle- 
work; but now and then he gives her 
a nod or a kind word, and throwing a 
little piece of potassium into a basin of 
water for her amusement, he shows her 
the metal bursting into purple flame, 
floating about in fiery eddies, and the 
crack of the fused globule of potash at 
the end. Presently there is handed to 
him the card of some foreign savant, who 


makes his pilgrimage to the famous 
Institution and its presiding genius; he 
puts down his last result on a slate, 
comes upstairs, and, disregarding the 
interruption, chats with his visitor with 
all cordiality and openness. Then to 
work again till dinner-time at half: past 
two. In the afternoon he retires to his 
study, with its plain furniture and the 
india-rubber treo in the window, and 
writes a letter full of affection to some 
friend, after which he goes off to the 
council meeting of some of the learned 
bodies. : Then back again to the labora- 
tory; but as evening approaches he goes 
up again to his wife and niece, and then 
there is a game of bagatelle or acting 
charades; and afterwards he will read 
aloud from Shakespeare or Macaulay till 
it is time for.supper, and the simple 
family worship, which now is not liable 
to the interruptions which usually pre- 
vent it in the morning. And so the day 
closes.” 

On a summer evening he used to go 
with his wife and their little niece to the 
Zoological Gardens: but Fridays were 
lecture evenings, and often Faraday him- 
self addressed the philosophical congre- 
gation. Itis well known that few could 
more fascinatingly illuminate abstruse 
scientific truth. His eager manner, his 
enthusiasm in his subject, his simplicity. 
his admirable lucidity of exposition, and 
especially that peculiar sweetness of 
spirit which pervaded everything,—all 
this made him at once to senior anil 
juvenile audiences a lecturer of fascinat- 
ing popularity. 

And what were the conspicuous ser- 
vices of a savant so eloquent and so able’ 
The answer, though simple, is suggestive. 
Before Faraday’s time those mysterious 
forces—electricity, magnetism, heat and 
light — were practically inexplicable: 
they were material substances: they 
were imaginary powers: they were as 
different from each other as they were 
perplexing in themselves: the thought- 
ful could not understand the enigma of 
their action: the thoughtless misunder- 
stood it, and explained them accordingly. 
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And what Faraday did was, practically, 


not only to throw a flood of light on 
their actions and operations generally, 
hut to show that all these abstruse and 
seemingly diverse forces were really 
various manifestations of one. With a 
generalization as vast and magnificent 
us Newton’s he illustrated the nature 
of those sleepless and mighty activities 
which make the physical world a scene 
of activity as various and as lovely as 
its forms. Newton had, in one law, as 
simple as it is sublime, illustrated the 
action of the powers which hold the 
parts of matter, and the bodies of the 
astronomical systems in their places. 
Faraday with equal sublimity threw a 
food of light on the character of those 
forees which with ceaseless agencies 
of separation and recombination, give 
motion and activity to all the parts 
of the stable universe. And when his 
exhausted brain was compelled to lay 
down the luring problem for ever, he 
was engaged in the attempt to prove 
that, not only were the forces of elec- 
tricity, ight and caloric really one, but 
that they were identical with gravity 
itself, 

It was in November 1845, four years 
after the beginning of his more notable 
researches, that Faraday wrote in a 
communication to the Royal Society: 
“I have long held an opinion almost 
amounting to conviction, in common I 
believe with many other lovers of natural 
knowledge, that tho various forms under 
which the forces of matter are made 
manifest have one common origin; or in 
other words, are so directly related and 
mutually dependent, that they are con- 
vertible, as it were, into one another, 
and possess equivalents of power in their 
action. Thisstrong persuasion extended 
to the powers of light, and led to many 
exertions having for their object the 
discovery of the direct relation of light 
and electricity. These ineffectual exer- 
tions could not remove my strong per- 
suasion, and at last I have succeeded.” 
And three years later, in a lecture 
before Prince Albert, be says: “The 
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exertions in physical science of late 
years have been directed to ascertain, 
not merely the different natural powers, 
but the manner in which they are linked 
together, the universality of each in its 
action, and their probable unity in one. 
... When we see the magnetic force exer- 
cising its governing power over matter; 
and when we thus see it extended to 
all matter, animal vegetable or mineral, 
living or lifeless; and when we seo it 
thus making strange and striking dis- 
tinctions between the same kind of 
matter, as it may be in the amorphous 
and crystalline state; and when we 
remember that the earth itself is a 
magnet, pervaded in every part by this 
mighty power, universal and strong as 
gravity itself, we cannot doubt that it 
is exerting an appointed and essential 
influence over every particle of matter, 
and in every place where it is present. 
What its great purpose is, seems to be 
looming in the distance before us, the 
clouds which obscure our mental sight 
are daily thinning, and I cannot donbt 
that a glorious discovery m natural 
knowledge, and of the wisdom and power 
of God in the creation, is awaiting our 
age, and that we may not only hope to 
see it, but even be honoured to help in 
obtaining the victory over present igno- 
rance and future knowledge.” 

But this general statement is far from 
complete. In his lucid summary of 
Faraday’s achievements, Professor Tyn- 
dall pictures their varied mass and 
magnificence: “ When from an Alpine 
height the eye of the climber ranges over 
the mountains, ho finds that for the most 
part they resolve themselves into distinct 
groups, each consisting of a dominant 
mass, surrounded by peaks of lesser 
elevation. The power which lifted the 
mightier eminences in nearly all cases 
lifted others to an almost equal height. 
And so it is with the discoveries of 
Faraday. Asa general rule the dominant 
result does not stand alone, but forms the 
culminating point of a vast and varied 
mass of inquiry. In this way, round 
about his great discovery of Magneto- 
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electric Induction, other weighty labours 
group themselves. His investigations 
oh the Extra Current; on the Polar 
and other Condition of Diamagnetic 
Bodies; on Lines of Magnetic Force, 
their definite character and distribution ; 
on the Employment of the Induced 
Magyneto-Electric Current as a measure 
and test of Magnetic Action; on the 
Revulsive Phenomena of the magnetic 
field, are all, notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of title, researches in the domain 
of Magneto-Electric Induction. . . . His 
second group of researches and disco- 
veries embrace the chemical phenomena 
of the current. The dominant result here 
is the great law of definite Electro- 
chemical Decomposition, around which 
are massed various researches on Electro- 
chemical Conduction, and on Electrolysis 
both with the Machine and with the Pile. 
To this group also belong his analysis 
of the Contact Theory; his inquiries as 
to the Source of Voltaic Electricity ; 
and his final development of the Chemi- 
cal Theory of the pile. .. . His third 
great discovery is the Magnetization 
vf Light, which I should liken to the 
Weisshorn among mountains — high, 
beautiful, and alone. The dominant re- 
sult of his fourth group of researches 
is the discovery of Diamagnetism, an- 
nounced in his memoir as the Magnetic 
Condition of all Matter, round which 
are grouped his inquiries on the Mag- 
netism of Flame and Gases; on Magne- 
crystallic action, and on Atmospheric 
Magnetism, in its relation to the annual 
und diurnal variation of the needle, the 
full significance of which is still to be 
shown. These are Faraday’s most massive 
discoverics, and upon them his fame must 
mainly rest. But even without them 
sufficient would remain to secure for him 
a high and lasting scientific reputation. 
We should still have his researches on 
the Liquefaction of Gases; on Frictional 
Electricity; on the Electricity of the 
Gymnotus; on the source of power in the 
Hydro-electric machine, . . . on Electro- 
magnetic Rotations; on Regelation; all 
his more purely Chemical Researches, 


including his discovery of Benzol Be- 
side these he published a multitude of 
minor papers, most of which, in some 
way or other, illustrate his genius.” 
How infinitely various are the applica- 
tions of these discoveries in the practical 
arts—in telegraphy, dyeing, sanitation, 
lighting and therapeutics—it would lx 
impossible to do more than suggest. 


VIII. 
SECOND VISIT TO THE CONTINENT. 


In the long twenty-five years of 


scientific activity, Faraday’s Swiss visi: 
—unhappily too necessary to recruit th: 
exhausted powers—occurs as an interval 
of change and repose. Loss of memory 
and giddiness had been warning the to- 
devoted student; and at length in the 
June of 1841, a little party, consisting 
of Faraday and his wife, with his brother- 
in-law Mr. George Barnard and Mrs 
Barnard, left London for the Continent. 
They passed by Aix down the Rhine t» 
Bale, and by the middle of the mouth 
were at Oberhofen. Faraday's journal. 
pleasant in itself, is a still more pleasast 
illustration of his personal character: 
“The frogs were very beautiful, lively. 
vocal and intelligent, and not at all fear- 
ful. The butterflies too became fami: 
friends with ine, as I sat under the tres 
on the river's bank. It is wonderful how 
much intelligence all these animals shew 
when they are treated kindly and quietly: 
when in fact they are treated as having 
their right“and part in creation, inst:ad 
of being frightened, oppressed and des- 
troyed.” A few days later Mrs. Faraday 
and he visited a little churchyard: “lt 
was beautiful, and the simplicity of the 
little remembrance-posts set above the 
graves very pleasant. One who hol 
been too poor to put up an engraved 
brass plate, or even a painted board, had 
written with ink and paper the birth 
and death of the being whose remains 
were below, and this had been fastened 

to a board, and mounted on the top of a 

stick at the head of the grave, the paper 

being protected by a little edge aud roof. 
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Such was the simple remembrance ; but 
nature had added her pathos, for under 
the shelter of the writing a caterpillar 
had fastened itself, and passed into its 
death-like state of chrysalis, and having 
ultimately assumed its final state, it had 
winged its way from the spot, and had 
left the corpse-like relics behind. How 


old and how beautiful is this figure of 


the resurrection! Surely it can never 
appear before our eyes without touching 
the thoughts.” On the top of the Gemmi 
Pass he gathered some of the lovely 
alpine flowers and fastened thein to the 
Journal leaves with more than a botanist’s 
taste. At Interlaken he pleased himself 
in watching the nail-makers. “I love a 
smith’s shop,” he writes, “and anything 
relating to smithery. My father was a 
smith.” Thence to the Lake of Brientz 
and the Falls of Giessbach. As he 
watched the spray, tossed into lucent 


forms of cloud and lit up by the sunlight, 


he thus expresses the reflections it awoke : 
“To-day every fall was foaming from 
the abundance of water, and the current 
ot wind brought down by it was in some 
places too strong to stand against. The 
sun shone brightly, and the rainbows 
seen from various points were very 
beautiful. One at the bottom of a fine 
but furious fall was very pleasant,—there 
it remained motionless whilst the gusts 
and clouds of spray swept furiously 
across its place and were dashed against 
the rock. It looked like a spirit strong 
in faith and steadfast in the midst of the 
storm of passions sweeping across it, and 
though it might fade and revive, still it 
held on to the rock as in hope and giving 
hope. And the very drops, which in 
the whirlwind of their fury seemed as 
if they would carry all away, were made 
to revive it and give it greater beauty.” 
It was on the whole an enjoyable time, 
but still: “ Dear England! dear Home! 
dear Friends! I long to be in and 
amongst them all; and where can I 
expect to be more happy or better off for 
anything? Dear home, dear friends, 
what is all this bustle and movement 
and whirl and change worth, compared 


with you!” And when at last, on 
September 29, he saw as they were re- 
turning across London Bridge, a friend’s 
pleasant face, and shook hands with him, 
“though we separated in a moment or 
two, still we feel and know we are 
where we ought to be—at home!” 


TX. 
THE LIFE HID WITH CHRIST IN GOD. 


But now all the heaven of this beauti- 
ful life was beginning to be filled with 
the sombre and dying glories of sunset. 

The year 1855 saw the close of Fara- 
day’s experimental researches in elec- 
tricity—“ his noblest monument, full of 
genius in the conception, full of finished 
and most accurate work in execution, 
in quantity so vast that it seems im- 
possible one man could do so much.” 
There remains between this period and 
his death some dozen years. Never 
could these or any other be empty years 
to him: they were occupied by various 
work—lectures, investigations in con- 
nection with lighthouses, and the ever- 
welcome services of religion and of 
friendship ;—but the great motive force 
was ceasing to exert itself as before, and 
all life’s energies were quietly subsiding 
into serene and eternal rest. It is beau- 
tiful to watch, in this later period, the 
lights of spirituality and of love broaden- 
ing and brightening at the same time 
that his powers and his interest of science 
were undergoing a natural decay. To 
these blended aspects of his character it 
is time to give attention. And let us 
think of him as no longer at the Institu- 
tion, but in the peaceful country. At 
the ever-thoughtful suggestion of Prince 
Albert, the Queen placed at Faraday’s 
disposal a house at Hampton Court; a 
pleasant house, half covered with climb- 
ing plants, while before it the children 
played morning and evening on the 
green. It was here Faraday found his 
rest, and the last halting-place before 
the quiet departure. 

From his earliest years he had been 
connected with the little church of the 
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Sandemanians. A very unworldly com- 
munity it was, few in numbers, and 
attracting slight attention. In the last 
century a Scottish minister, the Rev. 
John Glass, found himself in collision 
with the Courts of his church; he 
held that all state connections were 
a scrious evil, and that in many other 
popular customs and views there was a 
deplorable misconception of the spiritual 
simplicity of the first days. His son- 
in-law, Robert Sandeman, became known 
‘as the vigorous asserter of opinions 
then thought by many heretical, and 
the community of those who accepted 
them were known by his name. The 
movement, like so many similar, was 
practically an active protest against the 
formality and dogmatism into which 
settled forms of belief and usages some- 
times degenerate; and it naturally at- 
tracted not a few of the spiritual and 
quiet minds of the day. Faraday’s 
tather and his people had found a con- 
genial home within the Scottish sect, 
and Faraday himself, a month after his 
marriage, made the public eonfession of 
sin and profession of faith which was 
usnal, and was received as a member of 
the church. This was in 1821, and to 
the end he remained in hearty and inti- 
mate friendship with the little company 
whose spirit and ways he had found so 
congenial in his journey towards the 
“ better country.” 

The precise views held by Sandema- 
nians are matters of much less interest 
than the expression Faraday has given 
of his own. In 1854 he began a lecture 
on “ Mental Education” at the Royal In- 
stitution in words which are remarkably 
characteristic of his mind: “Before 
entering on this subject I must make 
one distinction which, however it may 
appear to others, is to me of the utmost 
importance. High as man is placed 
above the creatures around him, there is 
a higher and far more exalted position 
within his view; and the ways are in- 
finite in which he occupies his thoughts 
about the fears or hopes or expectations 
of a future life. I believe that the truth 


of that future cannot be brought to his 
knowledge by any exertion of his mental 
powers, however exalted they may be; 
that it is made known to him by other 
teaching than his own, and is received 
through simple belief of the testimony 
given. Let no one suppose for a moment 
that the self-education I am about to 
commend in respect to the things of this 
life extends to any considerations of the 
lope set before us, as if man by reason- 


ing could find out God. It would be. 


improper here to enter upon this subject 
further than to claim an absolute dis- 
tinction between religious and ordinary 
belief. I shall be reproached with the 
weakness of refusing to apply thes 
mental operations which I think good in 
respect of high things to the very highest. 
I am content to bear the reproach. Yet 
even in earthly matters I believe that 
the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that ar 
made, even His eternal power and god- 
head; and I have never seen anything 
incompatible between those things of 
man which can be known by the spinit 
of man which is within him, and thos 
higher things concerning his futur 
which he cannot know by that spirit.” 
Some years later, in a letter to onr 
of his correspondents, Faraday gives 
an unusually full statement of his own 
views on the spiritual life. It is at once 
so characteristic and so explicit as te 
furnish a good conception of his own 
position in regard to those momentous 
matters. “The Christian,” he says 
“who is taught by God (by His Word 
and His Holy Spirit) finds his guide in 
the Word of God, and commits the keep- 
ing of his soul into the hands of Ged 
He looks for no assurance beyond what 
the Word can give him; and if his mind 
is troubled by the cares and fears which 
may assail him, he can go nowhere but tv 
the throne of grace and to Scriptur. 
No outward manifestation, . . . can give 
either instruction or assurance to him, 
nor can any outward opposition or trouble 


| diminish his confidence in Christ cmc- 
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fied, to the Jews a stumbling-block and to 
the Greeks foolishness: but to them who 
are called, Christ the power of God and 
the wisdom of God. ... The Christian 
religion is a revelation. The natural 
man cannot know it. . . . The Christian 
religion is a revelation, and that revela- 
tion is in the Word of God. According 
to the promise of God, that Word is seut 
into all the world. Every call and every 
promise is made to every man to whom 
that Word cometh. . . . The Comforter 
(the Spirit) taketh of the things of Christ 
and showeth them to His people. And 
if in the mercy of God it should please 
Him that one. . . should be led to ex- 
amine his ways, it will only be in the 
Word of the testimony, the Word of God, 
that he will find the revelation of the new 
and living way hy which he may rejoice 
in hope of entering into the kingdom of 
Christ.” . 

In 1840 Faraday was elected an Elder 
of the Church; and it then became his 
duty to preach on alternate Sundays to 
his fellow-members. Nor was he less 
serious or conscientious in work which 
so many would regard as humble, than 
when engaged in labours which the world 
of science knew to be supremely great. 
Few preachers have ever felt more deeply 
their responsibility, or more earnestly 
striven to discharge their duties as in 
the sight of God. It was to many a 
wonderful thing to see the brilliant 
lecturer appear as the earnest and simple 
preacher of the Gospel in an obscure 
corner of the metropolis; but Faraday 
neither wondered nor wished it otherwise. 
Quiet, devout, scrupulously reverent to 
Scripture words, which he used almost to 
the exclusion of his own, he gave one 
other illustrious example of how the 
sarant may be at heart a child; and a 
prince in the kingdom of science a 
humble follower of the Lord Jesus. His 
friends, he had said a few years before 
his death, were very kind, and wished 
him to remit some of his ministerial and 
other labours; “and then,” he continued, 
“He who rules over all is kinder than 
all; and though I sometimes tremble 
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when I have occasion in doctrine or 
judgment to use His Word, being unable 
to remember it, I dare not venture to put 
that (his Eldership) from me which He 
has put upon me; and I call to mind 
that His throne is a throne of grace, 
where prayer may be made for help and 
strength in time of need. And He makes 
my brethren so kind, that there is only 
one of the number who teases me, and 
that is myself; and I often think pride 
and the absence of humility has much to 
do with that.” 

And thus, with a mind full of the 
serenity which comes through faith, Fara- 
day approached the end. Not at all 
gloomy nor fearful to him the silent but 
visible nearing of Death. “I never 
heard,” he says to his niece, “ that Sepa- 
ration is the brother of Death: Ithink that 
it does Death an injustice, at least in the 
mind of the Christian : separation simply 
implies no reunion; death has to the 
Christian everything hoped for, contained 
in the idea of reunion. I cannot think 
that death has to the Christian anything 
in it to make it worse, or other than a 
constant thought; out of the view of 
death comes the view of life beyond the 
grave; as out of the view of sin (that 
true and real view which the Holy Spirit 
alone can give to a man) comes the 
growing hope; without the conviction 
of sin there is no ground of hope to the 
Christian. . . . And though the thought 
of death bring the thought of judg- 
ment, which is far above all the trouble 
that arises from the breaking of mere 
earthly ties, it also brings to the Chris- 
tian the thought of Him who died, was 
judged, and who rose again for the jus- 
tification of those who believe on Him. 
Though the fear of death be a great 
thought, the hope of eternal life is a far 
greater. ... 

“You see I chat now and then with 
you as if my thoughts were running 
openly before us on the paper, and so it 
is. My worldly faculties are slipping 
away day by day. Happy it is forall ot 
us that the true good lies not in them. 
As they ebb may they leave us as little 
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children, trusting in the Father of 
mercies, and accepting His unspeakable 
gift.” 

X. 

REST. 


The decay m Faraday’s vital power 
was very gradual: so long before his 
death as 1854 he speaks to his friend 
De la Reve about being worn out, and 
troubled by lapses in memory. And 
now, onwards till the very close, there 
are ever-recurring allusions to the same 
subject. He is not depressed, nor is he 
jubilant ; but the weary man is longing 
for rest, and, knowing well whom he has 
believed, he is full of a calm anticipation 
of what is soon to be revealed. Indeed 
for years before his form disappeared he 
wore the dress and spoke in the language 
of a pilgrim. The daughter of Professor 
Schénbein—one of his very dearest friends 
—had died in London, and Faraday had 
marked and cared for her grave. ‘ Ihave 
several times gone,” he writes to her 
father, “ to a place of rest, and to look at 
a stone you know of, and think of you 
all. Such places draw my thoughts 
much now, and have for years had great 
interest forme; they are not to me mere 
places of the dead, but full of the great- 
est hope that is set before man, even in 
the very zenith of his physical power 
and mental force.” And with one ex- 
quisite word he delineates’ his habitual 
mood: “ I am enjoying the gradual decay 
of strength and life, for when I revive it 
is no great revival in desire to me, and 
that cheers me in the view of death near 
and round us.” 

August in 1867 had at length come: 
the old Palace saw once more the pomp 
ofsummer ; and the children on the green 
were again jubilant in their play. With 
such failing interest as the dying philo- 
sopher could command he again watched 
the unfolding of the year’s beauty; and 
now his last looks of nature were to be of 
her at that hour just before the inevitable 


change has dimmed anything of her glory. 
On August 26th Miss Barnard wrote to 
Dr. Bence Jones: “ Our cares are over: 
our beloved one is gone. He passed away 
from this life quietly and peacefully 
yesterday afternoon, . . . He died in his 
chair, in his study; and we feel we 
could desire nothing better for him than 
what has occurred.” . He .was in Ls 
seventy-seventh year. 


XI. 
CONCLUSION. 


It is not possible to add anything— 
nor can it be very necessary. To thie 
who have at all justly known Faraday, his 
christian character is as evident as hi 
scientific eminence—the one is no mote 
ambiguous than the other; but the 
real spiritual revelation in this great 
man is not the fact but the temper ani 
noble quality of his faith. Noble it cvr- 
spicuously was in its sacrifice ;—for to 
believe, with him, meant to bring every 
thought into captivity to the obedience 
of Christ; noble also in its spirituality, 
and disregard of all external pomp of cir- 
cumstance: noblest, perhaps, most of all 
in its silence, its simplicity and its calm. 
Childlike he most manifestly was—t 
that, the love of children, and of al! 
gentler hearts who knew him, hr 
delighted testimony ; but also, and just 
because of this, he was eminent in hi 
heroic qualities—his strength in sli- 
control, his sternness towards all cor- 
scious falsehood and wrongdoing; bis 
chivalrous bearing in all cases of misunder- 
standing and controversy ; and, it should 
be added, in a certain dignity and self- 
respect compelling all others to 4 willinz 
homage. But the greatest perhaps of all 
his personal qualities was his gentleness. 
He was delicate in sense, reganiful of 
others, ever full of courtesy. A true 
Christian surely ; also a true gentleman: 
for these two are ever and naturally one. 


Grorck Witsoy, M.A. F.LS. 
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I. 
HIS TIMES. 


Towarps the end of the last century | 


the state of religion on the continent 


of Europe was very low, both in the | 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches. ` 
In the latter, the Jesuits had acted in | 
such a way that one Government after | 


another had been obliged to suppress the 
Order, till at last even the Pope could 
endure them no longer. 

In the Protestant Church a lifeless 
orthodoxy had given placo to Rational- 
ism. An eloquent preacher having on 
a Christmas-day read out his prescribed 
text, which spoke of Him who had been 
laid in a manger, announced to his con- 
gregation that in referring tothe manger, 


he would speak to them of the great | 


benefit of the stall-feeding of cattle. 
To such a pitch had Rationalism brought 
the Church. 

Two or three gencrations had passed 
away since the time of Spencer and August 
Hermann Francko. Many individuals 
from among the highest and lowest classes 
of socicty were continuing to bear witness 
to the power of divine grace. We shall 


sce how it was a poor peasant girl in the | 


house of Feneberg who brought Bishop 
Sailer, Gossner’s friend, to accept of tho 
doctrine of salvation by grace. 
Moravian Brethren had gathered most 
of the real Christians among the Protes- 
tants into their churches, and though 
Zinzendorf had died in 1760, his worl: 
continued to prosper. 

Outside that circle, Rationalism on the 
one hand and the Mysticism of Jacob 
Boehme and Jung-Stilling on the other, 
divided the land between them, while 
the Quietists were retiring into their 
chamber to rcad the Scripture and pray 
and wait for better times. 


The | 


TT. 
| HIS EARLY LIFE. 


Gossner was born on the 14th Decen- 
ber, 1773, and, being baptized the same 
day, he-received the names John Ervan- 
relist. His parents were devout Roman 
Catholic peasints, living in the Circle of 
Suabia, which afterwards became part of 
' Bavaria. His native village was called 
Hausen, not far from Günzburg and 
| 


Ulm, not to be confounded with another 
Hausen, near Heidenheim, in Wiirtemberg. 
The Suabians were all at that time 
bigoted Roman Catholics, at, least in 
the villages. A good-natured, ppleguas 
people, regarded by other Germans pretty 
' much as the Galileans were regarded by 
the citizens of Jerusalem. Gogsner was 
born at the end of the yearfin which 
: Pope Clement XIV., by the farħous Bull 
“ Dominus ac Redemptor,” had suppress-4 
: the order of Ignatius Loyola as an ir 
i tolerable evil. The Jesuits continued, 
however, to hold their old post as ex- 
Jesuits, and to carry on their work as 
| formerly. 
| Of a family of thirteen children it 
his father’s house, John was the tenth. 
and, as there was no school in Hausen, 
he went with his brothers and sisters t 
| the parish school in the neighbouring 
village of Waldstetten, where he is sai4 
' to have worked fairly well, being gener- 
ally near the head of his class, but always 
| foremost at the village games and sports. 
When he reached his tenth year he was 
! admitted to his first communion, and, 
| having then confided to his confesser 
his great desire to become a priest, the 
consent of the parents to this step wa: 
with some difficulty obtained, but only 
after two years’ waiting. 
In his twelfth year he entered the 
| Gymnasium at Augsburg, where he re- 
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mained seven years. His companions | 
were mostly of the lowest grades of | 
society, for such lads suited best the 
purposes of the ex-Jesuits, who had 
absolute power in this school. Each boy , 
was required to go to confession once a | 
week ; and, if any lad seemed to have 
little to confess, the Fathers strove to 
help his memory by suggesting every 
wrong thing of which a boy was capable. 
They were made spies on each other, and 
the nearest road to favour was to tell or 
invent as much ill as possible of their 
companions. 

To study for the priesthood implied 
that every feeling of affection for parents 
and relatives should be rooted out. Obe- 
dience to the orders of the priests was 
the only duty absolutely enforced. 

This school was the same through 
which Martin Boos had passed a few 
yeals previously; and, whatever else 
Gossner learned, he seems to have 
thoroughly acquired the art of forgetting 
his father’s house; for, in all his writings 
there does not appear to be one single 
reference to his father or mother, or 
brothers or sisters. He had entered this 
grammar-school in Augsburg in 1785, 
and in the spring of 1792 he passed 
his final examination with distinction, 
and obtained permission to enter college, 
he being then nineteen years of age. 


II. 
GOSSNER AS STUDENT. 


His teachers were anxious that he 
should study at Eichstädt, whero the 
ex-Jesuits had all their own way; but 
one of the professors, named Kögel, who 
had persuaded his nephew, Martin Boos, 
to enter the University in Dillingen, | 
succeeded in persuading Gossner to do 
the same. Dillingen lies on the left 
bank of the Danube, between Ulm .and 
Donauwörth. It had long been ‘the 
favourite residence of the Bishop of 
Augsburg, and was the place chosen by | 
the disciples of Loyola, when they first 
came to Germany, to be the centre of 
their operations against the Reformation. 
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At this time, however, Bishop von 
Ungelter had become head of the college, 
and had gathered round him professors 
and teachers whose aim was to develope 
the intellectual power of the young men 
entrusted to their care. The teachers, 
Feneberg, Hörmann, Keller and Weiss, 
linked to each other in bonds of closest 
friendship, prepared the students to enter 
the classes of the University taught by 
Weber, Zimmer, and Sailer, who loved 
each other as brothers, and worked as 
men conscious of their great responsi- 
bility. Of these, Sailer was by far the 
most influential. He put what was spe- 
cifically Roman Catholic teaching in the 
background, and encouraged the students 
to read the protestant works of Lavater, 
Claudius, Jung-Stilling and Tersteecen. 

The testimonials Gossner had brought 
with him from Augsburg procured him 
admission to one of the bursaries that 
furnished free board, lodging and edu- 
cation at the University. He had studied 
only a little more than a year when 
the ex-Jesnits succeeded in obtaining 
a Commission to inquire into the re- 
ported heterodoxy of some of the pra- 
fessors ; and this Commission had, in the 
opinion of the students, treated their 
favourite teachers, especially Sailer, with 
unnecessary severity. The students for- 
warded a protest against the inquisitorial 
dealings of the Commission, and when 
their petition was ignored, and Professors 
Sailer and Weber were evidently about to 
he deposed, they left Dillingen in a body, 
to the number of above fifty students. 

Gossner removed with the others to 
Ingolstadt, where he remained from 
September, 1793, till 20th July, 1798, 
when he passed his final examination, 
and graduated with high honours. Ilis 
recollection of Ingolstadt was not. 
pleasant. The Holy Spirit was already 
working on his young mind from read- 
ing the works of Protestant writers— 
though as yet he had not read much 
in the Holy Scriptures—so that he 
loathed the scholastic teaching of the pro- 
fessors and the sensual lives of his fellow- 
students. 


IV. 
ORDINATION AND CONVERSION. 


Not a single day did he remain in 
Ingolstadt after he had passed his ex- 
amination, but returned to Dillingen, 
where, after a little delay, he was on the 
9th October ordained as priest, Bishop 
Ungelter performing theceremony. The 
law required him, after his ordination, 
to spend three months in a seminary, by 
way of preparation for his solemn duties. 
This was generally regarded as a kind 
of spiritual penal servitude, intended to 
break down the last remnant of indivi- 
duality and self-respect. Gossner’s Diary 
speaks of his life in this seminary as 
“living among melancholy, joyless, dark, 
unsociable, disagreeable men, who wish 
to be constantly flattered and treated as 
demigods; who claim absolute submis- 
sion to their most unreasonable demands, 
and delightin despotic tyranny. This is 
sufficient to crush out of the soul every- 
thing that is noble or good, and embitter 
every hour spent in such society.” 

On the 28th January, 1797, Gossner 
was permitted to leave the seminary 
and enter on his life’s work. His feelings, 
he says, on passing out of the seminary 
were indescribably joyous. What he 
had suffered in that place words could 
not describe. 

Many of the young men who had 
studied under Sailer in Dillingen, had 
received from him a certain influence 
that bound them to their Master and 
to each other. Not that Sailer was a 
man of great intellectual power, but 
he was intensely carnest. Among these 
admirers of Sailer the most distinguished 
by a long way was Martin Boos. The 
story is well known, how, when visiting 
a poor woman on her death-bed, he strove 
tocomfort her by talking of her good life 
and the many good deeds she had done. 
The dying woman smiled and replied: 
“If I were to die trusting to my own 
righteousness, I should certainly be lost; 
but if I look to Jesus as my Saviour who 
died for me, I can then die in peace.” 
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The words entered the soul of the 
priest as a revelation from God, that 


. Christ crucified for us is the only ground 


| 


| 
| 


| 


i 
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of a sinner’s hope. ‘“ Christ for us” as 
the ground of our justification, ‘ Christ 
in us” as our sanctification, was from 
that day the one subject on which he 
dwelt in his preaching and teaching. 
Very soon this wondrous message that 
Martin Boos was constantly repeating, 
reached many troubled souls and gave 
them rest. The house where he lived 
was from that time constantly filled with 
visitors, some of whom came froma great 
distance to hear the good news, and then 
returned to tell their neighbours th: 
wondrous story that the blood of Chris: 
cleanseth from all sin, without the inter- 
vention of the priest. Feneberg, whou: 
we have already met in Dillingen, ha: 
resigned his post there and become panisk 
priest in Seeg, not far from where Bos 
was working with so much success. He 
kept two curates to assist him in hs 
work, and Boos had spent a short tim 
with him in that capacity. When Bus 
had found peace for his own soul in tl: 
great fact of the substitution of Chnsi 
for the sinner, he soon saw Feneberg ani 
his two curates, Siller and Bayer, leart- 
ing to rest on the same Rock. Ever 
Sailer, now living in retirement, hear: 
of the new teaching, and on paving 4 
visit to Feneberg, a word spoken by 3 
simple peasant maiden, a follower cf 
Boos, was made the means of lealircz 
him to see the death of Christ in its tra- 
bearing. This earnest and success‘! 
preaching of the Gospel soon breuga: 
Boos into prison, but the letters he wrote. 
when thus confined, circulated among hi 
friends, and one of these, that had bea 
written to Langenmayer, one of the Dil- 
lingen circle, falling into Gossner’s hands 
brought him to the foot of the Crass 
He was led to see the depth of his own 
sinfulness and the complete fulness of 
divine grace. He learned to look to the 
Bible alone for instruction and looked to 
the Holy Spirit for power to live and to 
preach. He was not only set apart by 
man, but also by the Holy Spirit. 
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V. 
IN STOFFENRIED, NEUBURG AND SEEG. 


After leaving tho seminary Gossner 
was sent as curate to Stoftenried, where 
he remained only a short time, and then 
removed to Neuburg. It was here, in 
November 1797, within a year of his 
ordination, that the letter from Martin 
Boos to Langenmayer fell into his hands, 
and worked the great chango in his life. 
In a few months we find him preaching 
most faithfully the doctrine of Christ 
being mado sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him. We find him 
writing to his former fellow-students, 
urging them not to stop by the way, 
but to press into the kingdom of God. 
His own heart having experienced such 
wondrous peace, he could not rest till 
all his friends had learned to sce the 
way of salvation as it was now made 
clear to himself. 

His next curacy was in Seeg, under 
Feneberg, where he remained two 
years: During this time there were 
marvellous conversions taking place, 
some of which were attended with com- 
plete physical prostration; and many 
who were listening to the preacher pro- 
claiming the way of salvation would, 
with loud screams, fall prostrate in the 
church, awakening after a time in great 
peace of mind, followed by complete 
change of life. The words spoken by 
these stricken ones were regarded by 
sume as special revelations. Gossner 
never encouraged this phase of the work, 
but protested against attempts to repre- 
sent the visions of a heated imagination 
as revelations from God, and still cried: 
“We have a sure word of prophecy, to 
which we do well to take heed, and not 
trouble ourselves about these dreams, of 
which we cannot tell whence they come.” 

His next curacy was in Augsburg, 
where the ex-Jesuits, who for soine time 
had watched him closely, soon brought 
against him acharge of heresy. Nincty- 
five points were noted ou which he was 


suspected of teaching something con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Church. 
The principal charge referred to justifi- 
cation by faith through grace without 
the deeds of the law. The inquisitor 
strove to make his admission, that our 
good works cannot justify us before 
God, to be evidence against him for 
teaching Antinomianism, and this would 
have involved imprisonment for life. If 
our good works do not justify us before 
God, it was said, then they are of no use, 
and it makes no difference how a man 
lives. Gossner replied, that good works, 
if really good, have their own place as 
an evidence of faith in Christ, who alone 
can justify, and not as the ground of 
justification. 

Up to this time Gossner and his friends 
had believed most firmly, that as their 
new doctrines agreed with many passages 
to be found in the writingsof Augustine 
and Jerome and other distinguished 
fathers of the Church, as well as the 
teaching of Christ and the Apostles, 
they were still in full accord with the 
traditions of the Church of Rome, but 
they now discovered their mistake. The 
examination was most harassing and of 
long duration, resulting in a sentence of 
Imprisonment. Now it happened that he 
wassent to the same prison where Martin 
Boos had once been confined for the same 
cause, and the same director of the gaol 
was still at his post. This man’s name 
was Hoffmann, and as he had been con- 
verted under the influence of Martin Boos, 
who had spent eight months under his 
charge, Hoffmann and his family received 
Gossner with tears in their eyes, and 
contrived to make the prison to be to 
him a home. Still it was a heavy trial] 
to discover that the teaching of the 
Bible and of the Church were so much 
opposed to each other as to be utterly 
irreconcilable. Feeling in his own heart 
the power of the Word of God, and seeing 
its fruits in the holy and joyous lives of 
those who had accepted the atonement 
of Christ, he could not respect the 
Church of Rome as he had done before, 
and the thought rose in his mind that 
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he might yet some day be obliged to 
leave it. He was released from prison in 
August 1802, and returned to Augsburg ; 
but it is worthy of note, that in his Diary 
of this period not a single bitter word 
is to be found against his persecutors. 

Martin Boos had at this time removed 
to Upper Austria, where he had accepted 
a post as assistant to Pastor Bertgen in 
Peuerbach. As Gossner’s health had 
been seriously affected by his imprison- 
ment, he required change and rest; and 
to obtain these he resolved to visit Boos. 
Here, accompanied by Pastor Bertgen, 
he enjoyed the lovely scenery near Linz 
and Wels, and even visited Bishop Gall 
of Linz at his charming residence among 
the mountains near the Danube. The 
Bishop welcomed him most heartily, 
seeming greatly tu enjoy his society, and 
Gossner remarks in his Diary: “ How 
can I understand this? My bishop in 
Augsburg sent me to prison as a heretic 
afew months ago, and here is the Bishop 
of Linz, who knows perfectly what IL 
believe and what I teach, lodging me 
in his palace and treating me with the 
greatest possible kindness! Is not the 
house divided against itself?” 

Greatly refreshed by his intercourse 
with Boos and the many friends whose 
acquaintance he made in Upper Austria, 
he returned to Augsburg, having visited 
Sailer, who was then Professor in Land- 
hut, by the way. His old friend Bayer 
he also met unexpectedly, and in the 
course of his rambles found, for the first 
time, a copy of Alopstock’s Messiah, which 
he read with intense delight. Having 
returned to his work in Augsburg, he felt 
that he lay under suspicion and was sur- 
rounded by spies ready to report every 
word and act that might give his adver- 
saries power over him. His former joy 
in his labour was gone, he even laments 
that he was no more able to pray as he 
had done before, and he longed for a 
change. Still, as recorded in his Diary, 
his constant cry was: “ Lead Thou me, 
blessed Jesus, never to seek my own 
ease or comfort, but in all things to seek 
Thy glory, Thou God of love.” 
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VI. 
IS APPOINTED PARISH PRIEST. 


After repeated ineffectual efforts to 
obtain a parish at some distance trom 
Augsburg, he found himself in 1803 un- 
expectedly appointed to be parish pricst 
in Dirlewang. The French Revolution 
had produced great changes in Germany, 
and Max Joseph of Bavaria found himself 
rewarded with very considerable additions 
to his territory, in virtue of his readiness 
to serve the purposes of Napoleon. His 
prime minister, Montgelas, was a disciple 
of Voltaire, and in his church patronage 
did not consult the wishes of the bishops. 
That a priest had been sent to prison was 
rather a recommendation to a post, as he 
was then less likely to cross the Minister's 
plans. When a vacancy occurred in the 
parish of Dirlewang, near the Tyrolese 
mountains, it was given to Gossner. 
who was much pleased with the change 
from Augsburg, where his position hal 
gradually become intolerable. 

The parish was beautiful and well 
cultivated. The peasants were poor but 
diligent and thrifty. The new pastor met 
with a kindly reception. His new style 
of preaching soon attracted attention. In 
fine weather crowds came from a distance, 
so that when the church could not held 
them they retired to the churchyari. 
Here, when the crowd was greater than 
usual, he would preach for an hour and 
a halfin the open air against Mariolatry, 
saving that Mary’s greatest virtue was, 
that her spirit rejoiced in God her 
Saviour, and that she had said to the 
servants in the presence of the Lord at the 
marriage feast in Cana, “ Whatsvever He 
saith unto you, do it.” He taught that 
the intercession of the saints was not re- 
quired, as the Lord Jesus had undertaken 
all that Himself. As a spirit of revolution 
was at that time rife, the people wer 
glad to have a priest who had the conme 
to break with the old traditions of the 
Church, and offer them something they 
had never heard before. 

His life was also different from most 
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of the other priests in that neighbour- 
hood. His whole time was devoted to 
the good of the parish—visiting the sick, 
instructing the young, comforting the 
dying. The war had wasted the land, 
and the French soldiers were billeted 
on the citizens, causing great trouble 
and expense. In his Diary we read an 
account of much that he suffered, closing 
with the remark: “We shall one day 
give thanks for all this, but at present 
it is hard to bear.” 

After the war a fever of a very malig- 
nant kind broke out. In some cases whole 
families were struck down at the same 
time, and as there was no one tu nurse 
them, it frequently happened that all of 
them died. Some of the survivors fled 
for fear from the district ; others became 
utterly callous and indifferent to the 
misery around them. Gossner was day 
and night among the sick and the 
dying, and frequently meals cooked in 
his kitchen were carried to from forty 
tu fifty sick persons in one day. The 
fellowship of suffering brought him 
nearer to his parishioners, and having 
no fear of the infection he exerted him- 
self far beyond his strength; but when 
the scourge had passed away he felt the 
effects in an exhausted constitution. His 
labour was lightened, however, by the 
Cunsciousncss that he was not under the 
espionage of the Jesuits, as had been the 
case in Augsburg, but might proclaim a 
tull and free gospel without fear. Many 
conversions took place in the parish, sume 
of which were very sudden and very 
thorough, so that the plague brought 
hew spiritual life into the parish. 

His own heart was filled with love 
to a personal Saviour, and the more 
Carnestly he preached to others, the more 
deeply did he feel in his own heart the 
power of that Gospel he was commending. 
“How is this,’ he cried, “that this 
World sees no beauty in a crucified 
Saviour! They are lamenting that they 
Cannot pray; cannot resist temptation ; 

ut no one laments that the dying love 
of Jesus is so little felt. As the Israelite 
m the wilderness looked to the brazen 
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serpent and was healed, so our only cure 
is to look to Jesus, who bore the cross 
for us and is now set down at the right 
hand of God. A fixed look at the cruci- 
fied One fills the heart with a sense of 
shame because of our own vileness, and 
at the same time of unspeakable joy that 
our guilt is all washed away by His 
atoning death. Let no one think that 
this is too little for our salvation. A 
believing look at the Lamb of God as 
slain for us and accepted of the Father 
as our substitute, is all we need for 
eternal life.”—(Sermon on Good Friday.) 
He felt there could be no more fellow- 
ship between him and the bishops or the 
ex-Jesuits, and Christian fellowship was 
daily becoming a growing necessity of 
his very existence. Close brotherly re- 
lations to those who loved the Lord Jesus 
was become his daily bread, and this he 
did not find in his own Church. 

Filled with thoughts like these, he 
invited several friends, whom he knew 
to be like-minded, to meet him at his 
parsonage on 17th October, 1804. Fene- 
berg and Bayer, Langenmayer and Sailer, 
accepted the invitation, and Christian 
Schmid came unexpectedly to Dirlewang 
at the same time. Several days were 
spent in prayer and studying the Scrip- 
tures, and before the friends parted they 
resolved to devote a fixed time daily in 
their own houses to prayer for definite 
objects on which their minds were set. 
As they thus prayed for each other and 
for the Church of God, they found them- 
selves, while growing in love to Christ, 
losing their attachment to the Church 
of Rome. 

The political state of the land was 
encouraging; for an edict was issued in 
1803, offering equal rights to all Christian 
denominations in the kingdom of Bavaria. 
These praying brethren took advantage 
of the edict, and sent a petition asking 
leave to form a Christian colony for them- 
selves, free from the bishops and the 
Pope. Nothing came of it, however, and 
the expectations in this direction were 
given up. They must learn not to trust 
n princes, 
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VII. 
THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


More than twenty years before this 
time a strong desire for union had been 
felt by many Christians, and on the 
30th August, 1780, Dr. John Urlsperger 
of Augsburg had succeeded in founding 
in Basel a society to be called the Chris- 
tian Association, whose object should be 
to unite in close Christian fellowship all 
who loved the Lord Jesus. The work 
to be undertaken was the distribution 
of Bibles and tracts, tending the sick, 
establishing lending libraries, and other 
branches of home mission work. Dr. 
Steinkopf was the active Secretary, and 
on his removal to London the post of 
Secretary was taken by Spittler, then a 

outh of nineteen years. We cannot 
follow the working of this society, out 
of which the Basel Bible Society and 
Foreign Mission grew, further than to 
notice the great influence it had on 
Gossner. He and his friend Langen- 
mayer meditated at one time leaving 
the Roman Catholic Church and joining 
this Association, but Spittler, the pub- 
lisher, and the founder of the Missionary 
Institution, Crishona, and others advised 
them to remain as long as possible in 
their own church, as Luther had done. 

When Dr. Steinkopf had been appoint- 
ed first Foreign Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Socicty in 1804, he 
proceeded at once to Basel and Niiremberg 
to establish auxiliaries there in connection 
with the Christian Association. Gossner 
entered heartily into the work, and in 
an incredibly short time had distributed 
650 copies of the Scriptures. We must 
remember that this was at a time when 
few cared for the Bible, and the distribu- 
tion took place among Roman Catholics. 
Though Gossner had a goodly number of 
real converts in his parish, still, the great 
body of the parishioners preferred the pil- 
grimages and processions to the earnest 
preaching of the Gospel, and these evil- 
disposed persons gave him much trouble. 

ln the winter of 1809 he was pros- 


trated by a dangerous illness of long dura- 
tion, and during this time such a spirit 
of opposition to the gospel showed itself 
in the parish that it became evident he 
must resign. He would not do so, how- 
ever, till he had found a faithful successor, 
so he was obliged to wait till January 
1811, when his friend Bayer took his 
place. As soon as this matter was 
settled, he started on a visit to Basel, 
where Spittler had invited him to come, 
partly for rest, and partly to act as 
Secretary of the Christian Association 
in Spittler’s temporary absence, and this 
visit was the means of greatly developing 
Gossner’s inward life. 

Here he was greatly refreshed by 
personal intercourse with Spittler, 
Blumhardt, Inspector of the Basel Mis- 
sion, Anna Schlatter, that mother in 
Israel, who was, like Deborah, a leader 
of the host of the Lord, and the other 
worthy Christians that were then living 
as lights in the world. His corre 
spondence in Spittler’s absence reached 
to Steinkopf in London, through many 
parts of Switzerland and Germany, and 
even into Russia. , 

The Christians in Basel had for 
several years held regular prayer-meet- 
ings, and as Spittler had conducted ther 
for a time, it was quite natural that 
Gossner should take his place here als. 
The earnest believers at once felt that 
they were listening to one who had 
drunk drep of the living waters, and 
though stilla Roman Catholic priest, his 
exposition of the Scripture drew many 
to the prayer-meeting, where there were 
frequent cases of awakening and œn- 
version. Steps were taken to enabl- 
Gossner at this time formally to separate 
himself from the Church of Rome, but 
when matters came to a point he drew 
back. The Master had still work for 
him to do in the Church of Rome In 
addition to other work during his stay in 
Basel, he was a most diligent tract writer. 
and many of his tracts are still reprinted 
and read with profit in our own day. 

After six months Spittler returned to 
his post in Basel, and Gossner left for 
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Germany. On his way he made several 
visits, that were a means of strengthening 
him for future work, and arrived in Miinich 
in September 1811, just a month after he 
had left Basel, where he resolved to rest 
for a time. 


VIII. 
HIS WORK IN MUNICH. 


During the early part of the reign of 
Max Joseph, the ministers of state were 
devoted followers of Voltaire, trying to 
root out all that they called superstition. 
The mass of the people in Miinich, 
however, were bigoted Roman Catholics. 
When a Protestant queen came to reside 
in Miinich, no citizen would let a house 
to her chaplain, and he was obliged to 
take up his lodging in a wing of the 
palace, while an old dining saloon had 
to be fitted up as a Protestant chapel for 
the queen and her attendants. It was 
only under threats of heavy punishment 
that the magistrates had been obliged to 
permit a Protestant merchant to obtain 
citizenship. It was in this city, and at 
such a time, that Gossner resolved to 
settle, till his health should be quite 
restored. He obtained a pension from 
an old foundation, and the duties were 
very light. Here he had leisure to study 
the Fathers, tc write tracts, and to cor- 
respond with his numerous friends. It 
was at this time that he wrote his little 
works, Christ for us and in us, and Christ 
the End of the Law, though they were not 
printed till Dr. Prochnow prepared them 
for the press in 1862. 

In 1812 he found himself so much 
better that he sent a petition to be per- 
mitted to resume in Miinich the duties he 
had for fourteen years discharged under 
the Bishop of Augsburg. His request 
was granted for a period of three years. 

He was now brought into contact 
With many troubled souls, and had an 
opportunity of pointing them to the 
Lamb of God that takes away the sins 
of the world. The ordinary priests soon 
discovered that he was very willing to 
take an occasional service as a substitute, 
and many were glad to give him an op- 


portunity of preaching. Indeed, in one 
church he took the entire charge of an 
afternoon service for children. Before 
the year 1812 was closed he had above 
500 children and adults regularly at- 
tending this service. When he preached 
occasionally in other churches, there was 
always a large attendance, if it was 
known that he was expected to occupy 
the pulpit. It was of course only a few 
that really longed for the spiritual food 
he had to offer, but in a short time these 
few became a faithful band that met at 
his house on the Sunday evenings, where 
mission intelligence was read, and the 
story of missionary success as reported in 
the Basel magazines furnished subject 
for thought and prayer. It was Zinzen- 
dorf’s hymns, and others prepared for 
the Moravian churches, that were sung, 
and by this means he was drawn closer 
to the Moravian Brethren. 

People came from a distance to take 
part in these evening meetings, and we 
find among those who received per- 
manent benefit, the names of Baron 
Charles von Gumpenberg and Baron 
Ruffini. When these noblemen returned 
to their estates they gathered their ten- 
ants and neighbours to their respective 
castles, and considerable numbers of 
the neighbours attended these services 
which the noblemen conducted in their 
own residences. Baron Gumpenberg 
gave up his practice of law and devoted 
his whole time to work for Christ, 
saying that he had learned something 
that few seemed to know, that whoso- 
ever believes on the Son of God hath 
everlasting life, without looking to 
anything else. Many were awakened 
under his preaching, and he—the Roman 
Catholic baron—asked the Moravian 
ministers working in the neighbourhood 
to take charge of the awakened ones and 
lead them to a fuller knowledge of Christ. 
Baron Ruffini’s castle became also a 
centre of Christian work. 

It was at this time that the Roman 
Catholic priest Ignaz Lindel was con- 
verted under the preaching of Gossner. 
This man was, perhaps, the most eloquent 
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preacher of his day. For two years 
he had in his own parish in scathing 
langnage denounced all that was mean 
or low or bad, but his eloquence had pro- 
duced little effect. The people listened 
and admired, and lived on as they had 
done before. Shortly after he had made 
Gossner’s acquaintance, he learned to 
preach Christ, and in a short time there 
might be seen 8000 to 10,000 people 
assembled each Sunday to hear the Gospel 
preached by him in the open air. 

The influence he gained was very 
great, but his popularity seemed to 
carry him somewhat away from the 
simplicity of the Gospel, and he mixed 
up with the Word of God much mys- 
ticism. Gossner warned him of the 
danger of building wood, hay and stubble 
on the one foundation, but he scarcely 
succeeded in bringing him to he low at 
the foot of the Cross. The result was, 
he was afterwards obliged t» pass throuch 
great tribulation before his dross was 
taken away. 

With restored health and surrounded 
by sympathising friends, Gossner devoted 
much of his time to writing and dis- 
tributing tracts, and to the translation 
and distribution of the Scriptures. ‘The 
British and Foreign Bible Society fur- 
nished him with the means, and several 
of the bishops, who were at that time 
not so violently opposed to the Bible as 
they afterwards became, gave their full 
sanction to the distribution of the Word 
of God. He made a new translation of 
the New Testament, and when it was 
finished, the bishops gave it their 
sanction, and the Crown Prince gave 
Gossner a gold medal as a mark of his 
approbation of the work. It was in 1815 
that this translation was completed, and 
Gossner made a most successful tour 
among his old friends, trying to have it 
every where introduced into churches and 
private houses. 


IX. 
THE SECOND PERIOD IN MUNICH. 


The concession to officiate as priest in 
Mimich had been given only for three 
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years, and, with some trouble, he suc- 
ceeded in having it renewed for a similar 
period. Great political changes now 
took place. The battle of Waterloo had 
been fought and won, and, instead of 
Napoleon, Prince Metternich of Vieuna 
became virtually the Dictator of Ger- 
many. The bishops, who for a time hal 
tolerated the distribution of the Bil-l, 
ceased to do so. Martin Boos, who hal 
worked most successfully in Gallneukir- 
chen for a time, was now compeiled Ly 
persecution and imprisonment to ak 
leave to quit Austria. The DBavanan 
Government had also become subservient 
to the rising power of Rome. 

In addition to this, Gossner’s d 
friend Sailer, whom he had so dearly 
loved, separated himself from the Evan- 
gelical movement, and joined the party 
most opposed to Gossner. Not that he 
had changed his views about the way of 
salvation, but the unity of the Church 
loomed big in his eyes, and he had becn 
made a bishop. Tho distribution of the 
Bible was to be stopped; the mectings 
for gathering souls to Christ were to te 
closed. On the other hand, the most 
distinguished Protestants in Germany 
sought Govsner’s acquaintance. Steinkopf 
supplied him liberally with money frem 
the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for Bible distribution. Members of the 
Society of Friends had visited him in 
Miinich, and notably Stephen Crellet, 
who had himself once been a Roman 
Catholic. We find the names of Sack, 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, Schleiermacher, 
Snethlage, and others among those that 
visited him, and reported on their retum 
home that in Münich there were meetings 
every evening in private houses, wher 
Gossner and occasionally Lindel es- 
pounded the Scriptures, and many were 
being converted to God in the crowded 
Roman Catholic churches where Gussner 
was faithfully preaching the gospel 
young and old. Mr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg adds, “a priest is always 
present as a spy, to report Gossuers 
sayings and doings to the Bishop.” 

One of the many works that Uon? 
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published at this time was a commentary 
on portions of the New Testament, which 
he describes as “drops out of the great 
immeasurable sea of life and light and 
truth.” It was the substance of lectures 
delivered at the evening gatherings in 
Münich, and three large editions were 
published in five years. But such serious 
difficulties were laid in his way that 
at last, in September 1819, he made 
up his mind to leave the town and seek 
a field of labour somewhere else. He 
was permitted to preach a farewell 
sermon, which was printed under the 
title of “Primitive Christianity,” which 
now for well-nigh seventy years has 
been reprinted by most of the German 
Tract Societies in hundreds of thousands 
of copies, and translated into many 
languages, After an affectionate leave- 
taking from those that deeply regretted 
his departure, he proceeded to the parish 
where Lindel was now preaching after 
his liberation from one of his imprison- 
ments. Here, on the Sunday, Gossner 
preached at six o'clock in the morning 
toa congregation of 15,000 hearers that 
had been gathering from great distances, 
arriving on Saturday evening or before 
daybreak on Sunday morning, and who 
were ready to listen to another sermon 
from their own pastor, Lindel, at nine 
o'clock in the forenoon. 


X. 
APPOINTED PROFESSOR IN DÜSSELDORF. 


Where was he now to go? His friend 
Martin Boos, when driven out of Austria, 
had rested for a time in tho castle of 
Baron Ruffini as tutor to the Baron’s 
children, and had then been appointed 
teacher in the Gymnasium in Düsseldorf. 
After two years he was tired of teaching, 
and had obtained a parish in Sayn, near 
Neuwied, on the Rhine, and the Prussian 
Government was prepared to appoint 
Gossner to be his successor in Düsseldorf. 
He accepted this offer, and on his way 
visited Stuttgart and Frankfnrt; and as 
he travelled by short stages, he had an 
opportunity every evening of gathering 


from 50 to 500 persons to whom he was 
able to preach. 

When the post of teacher of religion 
in Düsseldorf was offered him, he accepted 
it on condition that he should also have 
a right to preach in one of the churches. 
For both duties his salary was to be 
£80. The Protestant pastors in town 
were at that time very Rationalistic, 
and when Gossner began to preach, he 
soon found that a large portion of his 
regular hearers in the Roman Catholic 
chapel were Protestants, who wanted 
something more than their own clergy 
offered them. 

The news of his marvellous success 
as an evangelical preacher had reached 
Diisseldorf even before his arrival, and 
here in the pulpit he gave no uncertain 
sound. In his Primitive Christianity 
he said that in our day we must preach 
what Christ and His Apostles taught, 
namely, that all mankind are utterly lost 
and cannot help themselves; that Christ 
is the only Saviour; that the Gospel is 
the power of God to save all that believe 
on Him; that justification comes by 
faith alone, and its fruit is a holy life; 
and that eternal life consists in loving 
God with the whole heart and our 
neighbour as ourselves. 

He had not been long engaged in his 
own special department of giving religious 
instruction in the grammar-school in 
Diixseldorf, when he required that the 
pupils should be ae with New 
Testaments, and the demand became so 
great that in fourteen days he had sold 
out his whole stock. When the vicar- 
general heard of this, he gave orders that 
the New Testaments should be taken from 
the boys. Gossner positively refused to 
obey, and asked how it was possible in 
a Christian land to put the writings of 
the heathen into the hands of the boys, 
and to keep from them the words of Christ 
and His Apostles! How could he teach 
religion without showing his pupils his 
authority in the written Word! Tho 
vicar-general was obliged to yield. 

There were many who gave him the 
advice to bear patiently the opposition 
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he had to encounter, and to submit to 
authority; but his reply always was: 
“If I had been willing to submit to the 
Jesuit party and to cease to preach the 
gospel, there would have been no need to 
leave my own country. It is not a time 
to be patient when they are trampling 
under their feet the glory of my Lord 
and forbidding me to tell a lost world 
the way of salvation.” This word of the 
Lord was laid earnestly on his heart: 
“ When they persecute vou in one city, 
flee toanother,” and he longed and prayed 
for some way of escape to a place where 
he could preach in peace. It is true he 
had a few earnest Christians with whom 
he could associate, such as Dr. Jacobi and 
his dear wite Anna, the daughter of 
Matthias Claudius of Wandsbeck, near 
Hamburg. In the circle that used to 
meet in this honoured house, the Roman 
Catholic priest found a home and friends 
and fellow-pilgrims on the way to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. To the Protestants 
in Diisseldorf his preaching in the Roman 
Catholic chapel was much blessed. 

In a very unexpected way he was sct 
free from his persecutors in this place, 
and had a wide and effectual door opened 
up betore him. 


XI. 
HE IS CALLED TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


The Emperor Alexander I. of Russia 
had thrown his land open to the poor 
peasants of Switzerland and Würtemberg, 
who in the year 1817 were flying from 
the famine and the plague that seem to 
have at all times followed in tho wake 
of war. Many Germans had emigrated 
and settled down near Odessa, and Lindel, 
whom Alexander had frequently met in 
Bavaria, was designated as the head of the 
clergy whose business it was to attend 
to the spiritual wants of the emigrants, 

Lindel was, however, at that time 
chaplain to the Knights of St. John, who 
worshipped in the Maltese church in St. 
Petersburg, and till he had found a 
successor he could not leave for Odessa. 
Prince Galitzin, the Russian Prime 
Minister and the friend and founder of the 


Russian Bible Society, took a deep interest 
in the matter, and having known Gossner 
as the translator and intrepid distributor 
of the Word of God in Bavaria, he proposed 
the Düsseldorf professor for this post. 

On 2nd April, 1820, he received the 
call to St. Petersburg, and on the 27th 
June he was on his way tothe Neva. The 
Prussian Government expressed sorrow 
at losing his services, and offered him 
forty per cent. addition to his salary 
with other inducements toremain. From 
all sides now came expressions of regret 
that he was about to leave the Rhine. 
and his pupils expressed their warmest 
affection, while the Directors of tke 
Gymnasium gave him, on parting, a mest 
brilliant testimonial. 

On his way to his new home he rested 
a few days in Berlin, where he stave 
with Mr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
met with the leading men who then 
surrounded the Crown Prince, afterwards 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, whio 
were the most earnest Christians at 
that time in the capital. There exist 
letters, which his biographer, Pastor 
Dalton of St. Petersburg, has published 
as written at the time of this visit, pi- 
turing him in brilliant colours His 
humility, his courage, his deep practical 
knowledge of Scripture, his knowlelse 
of the human heart, his love to Christ 
his power to draw others near to the 
throne of God, his power of prayer, and 
his simple, affectionate, winning ways 
are dwelt on with touching affectio 
The short visit was not furgotten eituer 
by himself or those with ‘whom he at 
that time met, but its recoliection was 
treasured up as v ery precious. 

Having reached St. Petersburg, Gss- 
ner began his work at once, and in4 
short time had mectings for prayer and 
expounding the Scriptures every evening 
in the week, in addition to the Sunday 
services, which were conducted in the 
church belonging to the Knights of “t 
John. His own dwelling-house ws 
soon far too small for the crowds whe 
wanted to join in the extra servics 
Just then there was a flat in a princely 
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house to let, but the rent was £900 a 
year. Tho friend who called his atten- 
tion to it, and showed how a ball-room 
in the building could be easily turned 
into a church, added that the rent would 
be paid for him by an unknown friend as 
long as he required. For two full years 
he was able to use this hall, and to see on 
many occasions above 1000 worshippers 
present. The unknown friend was evi- 
dently the Emperor Alexander I. himself. 

After four years’ very successful labour, 
during which time many turned to God, 
tho enemy obtained power to stop the 
blessed work. Gossner never knew how 
the matter came about, but his bio- 
grapher, Pastor Dalton, discovered after 
his death, from State papers in St. 
Petersburg, the particular way in which 
the enemies of the Gospel carried out 
their plan, and with a masterly hand 
has described the wheels within wheels 
that were at work. Alexander's strength 
was completely exhausted and his death 
was approaching. It was then that 
Prince Galitzin was driven from his post ; 
the work uf the Bible Society was stopped 
in Russia; and Gossner was driven from 
the city by a wave of that fanatical zeal, 
that from time to time takes possession 
of the Greek Church. 

The Emperor sent him a message be- 
fore his departure to say that his Imperial 
confidence in him was unshaken, but he 
was obliged by circumstances to send him 
out of the Empire. The message was 
accompanied with a gift of £150 for 
travelling expenses, and a comfortable 
carriage to convey him to Germany. 

The parting from his congregation 
was a heavy trial on both sides. For 
four years a very remarkable work of 
grace had been carried on. For the first 
two years, crowds often stood on the 
stairs when there was no more room 
in the hall, and afterwards the large 
saloon was constantly filled. Up till 
very lately remnants of the work of 
that time were still visible, and a few 
survived to tell of the joy that filled 
the hearts of the young converts as they 
prayed together and sung the hymns 


of the Moravian Brethren at Fathor 
Gossner’s meetings. The greater num- 
ber of those that had been converted 
during these four years continued to 
meet together frequently in groups after 
he was gone, and a letter from Gossner, 
at first weekly, but afterwards less fre- 
quently, cheered them on in their pil- 
grimage Zionward. Aftcra time faithful 
preachers came to St. Petersburg, and 
the remnant of Gossner’s congregation 
by degrees attached themselves to these 


pastors. 
XII. 


HE RETURNS TO GERMANY. 


Having been thus dismissed, Gossner 
travelled to Berlin, and after a very 
short stay proceeded to Altona. There 
was a branch of the Christian Association 
there, with which Gossner had corre- 
sponded during his stay in Basel. Mr. 
Van der Smissen gave him his own 
country house on the Elbe near Flottbeck, 
where he remained about six months. 
He here met with Dr. Merle d’Aubigne, 
who had for five years laboured faith- 
fully in the French church in Hamburg, 
till the Rationalistic party succeeded 
in driving him away. Amalia Sieveking, 
the Elizabeth Fry of Germany, was a 
frequent visitor at his house. She was 
at that time anxious to form a sister- 
hood in the Protestant Church, and the 
evangelical priest seemed to be the man 
to carry out her idea. She had long to 
wait before her plan assumed a definite 
form, and then in 1832 it became a 
Women’s Association for Nursing the 
Sick Poor. A letter written at that time 
from Altona described Gossner as “a 
man of wondrous sweetness of character 
and power in prayer.” 

When the winter was coming on, 
Boos invited him to come and stay at 
Sayn, near Neuwied-on-the-Rhine, but he 
chose to go to Leipzig, to be near his 
publisher, Tauchnitz, who was then 
bringing out some books that Gossner had 
written. He was in no way hampered 
now in his worldly means, fur with the 
gift of £150 from the Emperor on leaving 
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Russia and many presents from his at- | whole city. The pions people met in 
tached congregation, he found himself | 
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on coming to Leipzig in possession of 
£500. 

Here he spent two years in quiet re- 
tirement, and had several books printed, 
such as his translation of Thomas à 
Kempis, his Golden Treasury and many 
tracts. Martin Boos died while he was 


i 
1 


in Leipzig, and Gossner wrote his bio- 


graphy. Sailer, who had now made his 
peace with Rome, and was an old man 
in his seventy-fourth year, tried, happily 
without success, to dissuade him from 
publishing the Life of Boos, and thus rip 
up old wounds that would expose the 
conduct of the Roman Catholic party. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He had himself published Feneberg’s | 


Life, and done good service to the Gospel, 
but now “he was afraid of high things.” 

At first Gossner attended the churches 
in Leipzig, but finding no edification 
there, he encouraged his friends to meet 
at his own house on Sunday evenings to 
sing, read and pray; but on 8th July, 
1826, the Lutheran pastors obtained an 
order from the police to banish him from 
the town, as no private meetings could 
be held for Christian edification in a 
Lutheran community. 


XIII. 
HE SETTLES IN BERLIN. 


When driven from Leipzig he accepted | 
an invitation to stay with some of the | 


wealthy families connected with the 
Moravians. 


While staying among the | 


Brethren in Silesia he once joined with ' 


them at the communion; and by that 


simple act, twenty-seven years after his | 
conversion, he publicly left the Church | 


of Rome. 


After spending a month | 


among these friends in Silesia, he felt | 


the need of regular employment, and 
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private for mutual edification. Schleier- 
macher had been breaking down Rativn- 
alism. Neander and the excellent Court 
chaplain, Strauss—not to be confounded 
with the Professor of the same name 
in later days in South Germany—and a 
select few were beginning to preach the 
gospel. 

Before ho could enter on any work in 
Berlin, he, a man in his fifty-fourth year, 
who for many years had preached witha 
success granted to few, must submit to 
regular examination and be licensed by 
the Ecclesiastical Consistory, as if he had 
been fresh from college. After many 
difficulties, he, by the intervention of the 
King, obtained leave to present him- 
self for examination, and the Rationalist 
clergy made his course very difficult. 

It was not till 1829 that he was called 
provisionally to be one of the pastors ot 
the Bethlehem church, with the joint use 
of the vicarage and a salary of £144 per 


year. 
XIV. 
AS PROTESTANT PASTOR. 


The Bethlehem church, of which he 
was now co-pastor, had been founded for 
the Huguenots that fled from France in 
1672. Other exiles arrived in Berlin in 
1732, and the church was opened in 1737. 
Of these exiles many had come frm 
Bohemia, some of whom were Lutheran, 
and some adhered to the Moravian 
Brethren. There were, therefore, twe 
pastors, one of each of these denomira- 
tions, who ministered alternately in the 
same church, and one of these posts 
was, by order of the King, given to 
Gossner. He was ordained in March 
1829, and took up his dwelling in the 
parsonage in Wilhelm Strect, 29, where 
he lived fifteen years in the rooms that 


was advised to go to Berlin, which he ' Jaenicke had so long occupied. 


reached on 12th October, 1826. 


He preached with singular faithfulness, 


The number of real Christians in ' sparing the sins neither of high nor low. 


Berlin at that time was very small. For 
forty-eight years Father Jaenicke in 
the Bethlehem church had been nearly 


1 


He had protested publicly against the 
masquerades that were then so much m 
fashion in Berlin, even in the Royal 


the only really carnest preacher in the | palace; and the Minister of State, Eich- 
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horn, felt himself called on to protest 
against any attack being made on what 
the King sanctioned in his own palace. 
Gossner promised, in reply, to be more 
careful of his expressions in the pulpit; 
but added that if he had made a mistake, 
it arose from this, that he had supposed 
the watchmen were as much bound to 
give notice to the fire brigade when they 
saw a room in the Royal palace on fire as 
if it had been a labourer’s dwelling. 

His church was crowded every Sunday 
at a time when church-going was not 
fashionable in Berlin. During the week 
he did not so much visit his congregation 
as receive their visits at the parsonage. 
He was often sent fur to speak words of 
comfort and pray at death-beds. The 
Princess Marianne, wife of Prince William 
of Prussia, sent for him in her last illness, 
and he remained with her faithfully to 
the close. When Prince Bismarck’s eldest 
son, Count Herbert, was born, it was 
Gossner that was asked to baptize him. 

A student from Halle, who called one 
morning, gives the following account of 
his visit: “ I was shown into the garden, 
and there was the very man under whose 
eloquence I had sat spell-bound more 
than an hour the previous Sunday, walk- 
ing among his flowers in his dressing- 
gown. He gave me a hearty welcome. 
The conversation turned on Hegel, and 
Gossner said he knew Hegel’s widow 
very well; she was a dear Christian, and 
one of his most faithful helpers in home 
mission work. She had told him much 
about her husband, who was at heart a 
sincere Christian. He played with ideas 
as he (Gossner) played with his flowers. 
His disciples represented him very 
different from his real character.” 

A drunken labourer met him one day 
on the street, and crying, “ Your good 
health, Gossner,” put the whiskey-bottle 
to his mouth. “Oh,” replied Gossner, 
“I could drink if I chose, but you must.” 
The word went to the man’s heart, and 
he asked himself, Am I then the slave 
of drink ? He tried to give it up, but the 
task was so hard, that he was obliged to 
cume to Gossner to ask how he could 
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overcome this passion. He was there 
told of One that sets the prisoner free, 
and the drunkard went to Him and wag 
healed. 

Gossner gathered young men about 
him in large numbers, some of whom 
he trained to nurse the sick. This was 
in 1833, and in 1843 he succeeded in 
founding the Elizabeth Hospital, that 
works in rich blessing to this day. He 
founded an Institution for little children, 
who should be cared for while their 
mothers were at work. Eventually he 
established seven schools, and in twenty- 
four years above 17,000 children passed 
through them. Almost endless were the 
benevolent schemes that he set in motion 
while pastor of the Bethlehem church. ` 
He sometimes wrote tracts to procure 
funds for this work. As a specimen we 
may take the tract on “ The Lord’s Day,” 
from which we select the following 
extracts: 

“ The day of the Lord is dishonoured. 
The commands of the Most High are 
trodden under foot. God’s Word is des- 
pised and His house stands empty. Be- 
cause the transgression of this command 
is not punished by the magistrates, we 
see the land filled with disobedient 
children, unfaithful servants, rebellious 
subjects. Ask the- outcasts and the 
fallen when and how they forsook the 
path of virtue, and all reply: My ruin 
began with breaking the Lord's day. 
This commandment is as old as the 
world, and will last as long as the world. 
It is not of men, but written on stone 
by the finger of God.” In such strains 
Gossner warned a godless generation. 


XV. 
THE FOREIGN MISSION. 


In the Foreign Mission he took a 
lively interest, and worked for a time on 
the Berlin Committee. This Committee 
sent out no missionaries to the heathen 
who had not completed a full college 
course and been ordained. There was 
great difficulty at that time in finding 
suitable men of this class, and Gossner 
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proposed to send out others that loved 
the Lord, even though they had not 
enjoyed a college training. His pro- 
posal was rejected, so he took the work 
up himself on these new lines, in the 
year 1836, when he was sixty-three 
years of age. In 1837, seven mission- 
aries were sent out—men of God who 
had no promise of a fixed salary, but 
went forth resolved, in case of need, to 
labour for their bread in their respective 
trades. Some of those sent out later were 
colleye-trained men, but his great aim 
was to find men filled with the Holy 
Spirit and love to the souls of the 
perishing. Other societies gladly ac- 
cepted Gossner’s missionaries, and sent 
them out to their respective fields. 

The field which they occupied was 
very wide. Some went to Australia, 
some to New Zealand, India, and the 
islands of the Pacific. Some went to 
work among the German emigrants in 
the United States of America. Far and 
wide they went, till in the first ten 
years he had sent out eighty missionaries, 
and up to the present time the mission- 
aries who have gone forth from that 
society are counted by hundreds. 

The brightest part of his work was at 
Chota Nagpore, among the Kols; where 
in twelve years, up to 1870, there were 
26,477 of the lowest and most degraded 
tribes of India who had joined the 
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proved themselves mostly very efficient. 
When misunderstandings at any time 
arose, his greatest threat was, “ If this 
quarrelling does not at once stop, we ts 
Berlin will cease to pray for you,” and 
such a warning was almost always 
successful. 

In April 1846, Gossner resigned his 
charge in the Bethlehem church and 
went to live near the Elizabeth Hosrital, 
to which Institution he devoted th 
evening of his life. He was privilege! 
to write twenty-five Annual Reports of 
this Institution, and had seen maty 
triumphs of the Gospel among the sics 
and dying. He had also seen many 
deaconesses trained to do excellent werk 
outside the Institution. 

When the time drew near that he 
should die, a deaconess from the Eliz- 
beth Hospital nursed him, while his 
friends comforted him by their sympathy 
and their prayers. He was called w pas 
through deep waters, that for some weeks 
seemed to overwhelm his soul as thoug) 
the Lord had forsaken him, but at 
evening time there was light. Pastor 
Biichsel was at his side when the las 
struggle came, and he passed away in 
peace on 30th March, 1858, in bis 
eighty-fifth year, having laboured ut- 
ceasingly till within a few weeks of 
his death. Borrowing friends in larg 
numbers accompanied his remains t 


Christian Church. After Gossner’s death | their last resting-place, and General 
the work was ably continued many years | Superintendent Biichsel spoke at th 
by the well-known Dr. Prochnow, and it | grave, where an immonse crowd joined 


was during his time that the richest 
harvest in this field was gathered in. 
The missionaries that were sent out 
during Gossner'’s life, not only invariably 
called him Father, but felt towards him 
the most intense filial affection. His 
keen perception of character prevented 
him from making many mistakes in the 
choice of his missionaries, and they 


in singing a sweet hymn and in giving 
thanks to God for all that the dear 
departed one had been to them and th 
Church. His work lives on prosperouels. 
His great mission work continues to be 
a blessing to many, while the numerous 
books and tracts he wrote continue to 
bring light and comfort to weary souls 
in many lands, 
James Crass, D.D. 
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the lords and others who then held the 
place of chiefest authority not to suffer 
Edmund Campian and his fellow-con- 
spirators to be put to death, nor to let 
that custom continue longer in the king- 
dom that death rather than some other 
punishment should be inflicted on the 
Papist offenders. He endeavoured to 
prove by many reasons how much it was 
to the weakening of the cause, to follow 
rather the example of their adversaries 
in apportioning punishments than their 
own mildness, and that they much rather 
ought to strive as well in mercy and 
clemency to overcome them, as they had 
already in the justice of their cause got 
the upper hand.” The great martyro- 
logist was, in truth, a man before his 
times, and for a while his counsels fell 
upon heedless ears; yet it is much to 
know that he who had written so sternly 
and even passionately on the cruel deeds 
of Romish persecutors, could steadfast] 
resist the temptation to retaliate in kind, 
and not allow either the perils of the 
State and the Queen, or the excited 
demands of the people, to silence his 
pleading for justice and mercy. 


XIII. 
FAMILY AND SOCIAL LIFE. 


We know but little of Foxe’s domestic 
relations. After his return to England, 
nothing appears in the records concern- 
ing his mother and his step-father, or his 
father-in-law ; nor does he seem to have 
visited either Coventry or Boston. These 
relatives probably were no longer living. 
Or perhaps the old alienation continued. 
Some of Foxe’s biographers indeed assert 
that his step-father deprived him of bis 
patrimony, but this statement lacks con- 
firmation. Mrs. Foxe was a homely 
loving matron, as appears from an affec- 
tionate ill-spelled letter to one of her 
sons, Samuel, to whom also we are in- 
debted for Foxe’s biography. This Samuel 
appears to have given the good old man 
some anxiety; not, however, from any- 
thing actually vicious, as from a tendency 
to ostentation which must have been pe- 


culiarly abhorrent to the father. While 
a fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, the 
youth went for a journey abroad with- 
out the permission of the college autho- 
rities. He returned in garments of a 
fashionable cut, and presented himself 
for his father’s blessing. “Why,” said 
Foxe, “what fine gentleman have we 
here?” “ Do you not know me?” was the 
reply; “ I am Samuel, your son.” “Ah,” 
rejoined the father, “what enemy of 
thine hath taught thee so much vanity?” 
The College treated the youth more 
severely, and expelled him, on the charge 
of Romish proclivities. But Foxe would 
not submit to this, and wrote a long 
letter to the authorities,! in which he 
strongly took his son’s part, and attri- 
buted the young man’s expulsion to in- 
ternal dissensions in the college. The 
old martyrologist does not disguise his 
fears that the Puritan party will now 
themselves prove intolerant. “I per- 
ceive,” he says, “a certain race of men 
rising up, who, if they should increase 
and gather strength in this kingdom, I 
am sorry to say what disturbance I fore- 
see must follow it.” Samuel Foxe was 
restored by royal mandate, and we hear 
no more of his tendencies to Popery. 
Although he was so much of a recluse, 
the company and counsel of Foxe were 
continually sought. ‘There repaired 
unto him both citizens and strangers 
noblemen and common people of all 
degrees, and almost all for the same 
cause, to seek some salve for a woundel 
conscience.” Many of his letters of 
spiritual counsel have been preserved— 
some of them dealing with very personal 
matters. Thus, among his correspon- 
donce preserved in the British Museum, 
there is a letter to him “from one under 
temptation to blaspheme, requesting 
counsel.” One draft of a letter in his 
handwriting is to a gentleman of rank, 
exhorting him to forgive his wife some 
grave offence that she had committed 
against him. Several letters are to per- 
sons in concern about their spiritual state, 
? Fuller gives the letter in its original Latin; 
Church History of Great Britain, bk. rx. sec. iii. 14 
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whom with loving counsel he exhorts to 
seek their rest in Christ. One of the 
longest and most interesting of the com- 
munications is to a young lady, to whom 
he earnestly and argumentatively recom- 
mends a youth as husband. What effect 
> produced by the epistle we do not 
ow. 

He had a kindly humour, and occasion- 
ally a caustic tongue. ‘ Being once asked 
at a friend’s table what dish he desired 
to be sent up to him to begin his meal 
with, he answered, ‘The last;’ which 
word was pleasantly taken, as if he had 
meant some choice dish, such as are 
usually brought for the second courso ; 
_ whereas he rather signified the desire 
- he had to see dinner ended, that he 
= might go home. 

“Going abroad by chance, he met a 
- woman hat he knew, who, pulling a 
- book from under her arm, and saying, 
‘See you not that I am going to a 
sermon?’ Master Foxe replied : ‘ But if 
you will be ruled by me, go home rather, 
for to-day you will do but little good at 
- shurch ;’ and when she asked, ‘At what 
time therefore he would counsel her to 
go?’ then answered he, ‘ When you tell 
_ nobody beforehand.’ 
“When a young man, a little too 
_ forward, had said, in presence of many, 
‘that he could conceive no reason in 
_ the reading of the old authors why men 
should so greatly admire them,’ ‘ No 
marvel indeed,’ quoth master Foxe ; ‘for 
if you could conceive the reason, you 
would admire them yourself.’ ” 

The currency of anecdotes like these 
shows that Foxe had no. small social 
influence. That he employed it wisely 
and well, is certain. Some indeed there 
were who were so impressed by the 
charm of his words, enforced as these 
were by his almost ghostly aspect, that 
they were ready to attribute to him 
powers to which he laid no claim. 
“Some who were sick in body would 
needs be carried to him. But this 
_ practice, to stop rumours, he would not 
suffer. For, because they were brought 
thither, they were by some reported to be 


cured.” It is to a tendency of this kind 
that the epithet thaumaturgus, inscribed 
upon his tomb in St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
has been attributed. And yet the epitaph, 
which we give on a subsequent page, 
obviously bears another meaning; as it 
explains the “wonder-working” power 
of Foxe to be shown in his recalling the 
martyrs as alive from the dead. 

Some remarkable stories were told of 
his visits to the diseased. Of these, the 
best authenticated and the most remark- 
able, relates to one Mrs. Honeywood, 
a lady who in Queen Mary’s reign 
had been noted for deeds of Christian 
charity, visiting the martyrs in their 
prisons, and affording help of various 
kinds to other sufferers for conscience’ 
sake. To all appearance, this lady, who 
had been an invalid for twenty years, was 
near her death; and she had so given 
way to melancholy as to regard herself 
as eternally lost. Her friends were 
sitting mutely around, unable to console 
her, waiting for the end. Foxe had 
long vainly urged upon her the promises 
and consolations of the Gospel, when at 
last he distinctly said not only that she 
was not lost, but that she would not die. 
“I shall,” she exclaimed, “assurely as that 
glass is shivered to pieces! ”’—dashing 
to the ground as she uttered the words 
a frail Venetian glass by her bedside. 
Very remarkably the fall of the glass 
was somehow broken, and it reached 
the ground unharmed. The wonder 
wrought more than all Mr. Foxe’s 
pleadings. Mrs. Honeywood recovered, 
and lived happily for thirty years longer, 
reaching the age of ninety, and num- 
bering three hundred and sixty-seven 
descendants at the time of her death. 
The incident is preserved in local tra- 
dition, and the glass is still in the 
possession of some of Mrs. Honeywood’s 
descendants. That the facts occurred 
as stated there 1s little doubt; they may 
no doubt be accounted for by strictly 
natural causes, but it is in the conduct 
and issue of natural canses that we 
discern the Providence of God; nor need 
we doubt that this eminent servant 
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John Foxe was in this case a minister 
of truth and healing to the afflicted one. 

Foxe was noted for almsgiving, and, 
says Fuller, was to be recognised by the 
retinue of begyars that followed him. 
By charity, his son tells us, he im- 
poverished his estate. A crowd of 
mendicants was once waiting for him at 
the gates of Bishop Aylmer’s palace. 
Having nothing to give them, Foxe 
returned and borrowed five pounds of 
the Bishop, distributing the sum freely 
as he again went out. Some time after 
Aylmer asked for the return of the loan. 
“Nay,” said Foxe; “I have laid it out 
for you, and paid it where you owed 
it, to the poor people at your gate.” 
The Bishop, instead of being offended, 
thanked Foxe for thus becoming his 
almonecr. This was a function, in fact, 
in which the good man was employed by 
many, in a more voluntary way ; large 
sums being entrusted to his disposal for 
purposes of charity. 


XIV. 
DEATH OF FOXE. 


At last, worn out by old age and 
incessant labour, the great martyrologist 
died at the age of seventy. The year of 
his decease was one of dread in England, 
owing to the preparations that were made 
by Spain for the onslaught of the great 
Armada. Amid the overhanging cloud 
the steadfast voice of Foxe was heard, 
predicting the failure of the attempt. He 
was no prophet, but he read the signs of 
the times: he trusted in God and had 
faith in the destinies of England. 

Both the sons of Foxe were absent 
from the dying scene. The old man 


had deliberately spared them the distress 
of witnessing his last agonies. One was 
absent from London at the time, bv his 
father’s wish: the other Foxe sent into the 
country on some errand when conscious 
that the end drew near. But the sons 
themselves felt the privation to be great. 
Samuel Foxe writes: “To me and my 
brother this was the most grievous of all 
chances, that thereby we could neither 
come to close his eyes, to receive his last 
blessing and exhortations, nor satisfy 
our minds with that last sight of him. 
Perchance we could with more patience 
have endured to see the fainting aj- 
proaches of his death drawing on, than 
to have lost in him so good an example 
how to die.” 

Foxe died on the 18th of April, 1587. 
“ Upon tho report of his death the whcle 
city lamented, honouring the small 
funeral which was made for him with 
the concourse of a great multitude of 
people, and in no other fashion of 
mourning than as if among so many 
each man had buried his own father or 
his own brother.” His monument in 
St. Giles’s Church, Cripplegate, bears an 
inscription in Latin, written by his son 
Samuel : 

“ To John Foxe, most faithful martyr- 
ologist of the English Church, most 
sagacious explorer of historical antiquity, 
most valiant defender of evangelical 
truth: an admirable thaumaturge, who 
has brought again as living from their 
ashes, like Phcenixes, the Marian mar- 
tyrs: Samuel Foxe his first-born has, 
with dutiful affection and tears, erectel 
this monument. He died April 18, an 
1587, at the age of seventy. Life? 
duration is mortal, tts hope immortal.” 

S. G. Greey, D.D. 
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I. 
PALISSY ON HIS ’PRENTICE-TOUR. 


Ir was the custom in old France for 
apprentices to complete their knowledge 
of their craft by travelling. ‘These tours 
wero not made in mere Bohemian fashion, 
for the guild to which they belonged 
had houses of call in various parts of the 
country, presided over by a matron who 
bore the name of “ Mother,” and where an 
aventattended to help the young journey- 
man to get work. ‘The system was well 
devised in the interests of the trade and 
of the individual workman. The latter 
saw the work of the best masters in his 
craft all over France, and he enlarged his 
mind by contact with the great world. 
And if it should happen that he was one 
of those rare beings who are ever striv- 
ing to find out ‘the reason why’ of all 
they see, and the period of his travels 
one in which the sources of knowledge 
were not only being rapidly opened, but 
the whole world was so moved that the 
dullest mind would be spurred into 
activity, the opportunity afforded might 
prove of signal advantage to himself 
aud to his fellow-men. Such a combi- 
nation of circumstances occurred when 
Bernard Palissy made his ’prentice-tour, 
between 1528 and 1539. 

Certainly the world was stirring in 
those days; at least, the world of which 
France was the centre. Luther’s defiance 
of the Tope, his confession before the 
Imperial Diet at Worms, the sack of 
Rome and capture of Clement VII.,— 
these things proclaimed that aNew World 
had come into existence, and he who 
travelled felt it at every turn. From 
Bohemia to Britain, from Sweden to the 
Pyrenees, the European peoples were 
moved in a way no words can express, 
except it be those of the 35th chapter of 
Tsaiah. Men, peor men, the disinherited, 
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the long-oppressed, said to each other: 
“Bo strong, fear not; behold your God 
cometh with vengeance. He cometh to 
save you.” “The eyes of the blind were 
opened, the ears of the deaf were un- 
stopped, the lame man leapt as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb began to 
sing; for in the wilderness waters had 
broken ont and streams in the desert.” 
Such was the evangelic fervour, that the 
poor peasants of Germany thought that 
they had but to ask for justice to get it 
However, they were mistaken; the hing- 
dom of Heaven had been proclaimed but 
not realized; an era of massacres and 
martyrdoms had set in, and exterm- 
nating edicts were fulminated against 
their faith. Tho year 1534 saw the fana- 
tical outbreak at Munster, and early in 
1535 a fierce persecution raged in Paris, 
where men were tortured to death in 
cruel fashion. Nothing, however, could 
extinguish the new hope or depress the 
new life. Hundreds of men hazardel 
their lives carrving all over the land the 
Book which contained the charter of 
liberty. Drapers, clothmakers, weavers. 
day-labourers, old women,—such wer 
the missionaries of the new doctrine. It 
would have been difficult to go a day's 


journey in France and not to hear of it. 


Never was there a time when it could be 
more truly said that the word of the Lord 
ran and was glorified. It is reckoned 
that one-sixth of the population ranged 
themselves under its banner. This was 
the Franco through which Bemari 
Palissy, in the year 1528, being then 
about nineteen years of age, began to 
travel; and during the next ten or eleven 
years he visited nearly every province 
in the kingdom, from the Pyrenees to 
the North Xea, from Brittany to the 
Rhine; and in addition he went inte 
Lower Germany, the Ardennes, Live 


bourg, the duchy of Cleves and Ph- 
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excercising the trades of glass-making 
and ylass-painting, making portraits and 
surveying. 

TI. 


PALISSY AND NATURE. 


Although Palissy has left us so many 
details of his life and experience, he has 
nowhere mentioned the date or place 
of his birth. Agrippa d’Aubigné, who 
knew him, represents him as born about 
the last year of the fifteenth century, 
but this all his more modern biographers 
are agreed to reject as incorrect, and to 
consider that he really came into the 
world about 1509 or 1510. It is also 
yencrally agreed to regard a little village 
on the border of Guienne, called Chapelle 
Biron, as his birth-place. Whether his 
father was a glass-maker does not appear, 
but there is every probability he was. 
If so, Bernard Palissy was a forest child, 
for glass-making had to be carried on in 
the woods, both because it was considered 
an operation too dangerous for towns, 
and also because certain materials used 
in its composition were thus more cheaply 
obtained. A free woodland life, so full of 
survestivencss to a curious, Imaginative 
child, was thus in all probability the 
scene of Bernard Palissy’s earliest ex- 
perience. “I have had no other books,” 
said lie, “but heaven and earth, which 
are open to all.” 

However, he learnt to read and write, 
and somehow, and at some period of his 
lite, he learnt to draw. In due time he 
was apprenticed to glass-making and 

glass-painting, and in learning these 
arts he had to acquire some knowledge 
of minerals and the chemical action of 
fire, and the effect that under its in- 
fluence one substance has on another. 
Unfortunately the demand for his art 
was on the decline. More light was the 
order of the day, and people began to 
fecl it gloomy to sit like owls in rooms 
darkened by painted glass. 


aissy seems to have gone at first in 
the direction of the Pyrenees, and to 


have dived for a considerable time at 
"arbes, then the capital of the old pro- 


vince of Bigorre. Tarbes is at the ve 

foot of the Pyrenees, and owes to this 
fact the almost incomparable beauty of 
its situation—a verdant plain bounded 
by blue mountains. Among the many 
things Palissy has told us concerning 
himself, he says nothing about the be- 
ginning of his religious life. It is not 
improbable that while yet a boy he had 
heard the Gospel in the glass-makers’ 
hamlet, or his father’s solitary hut, in 
the depths of the forest. It was just in 
such places, hidden and obscure, that 
the pedlar- missionaries would find a 
welcome for their Bibles and Psalm- 
books, and here perchance he had already 
joined in singing some of David’s Psalms. 
If so, he would possibly have already 
become enamoured of the hundred-and- 
fourth, the key-note of his attitude 
towards the natural world which he 
studied so reverently and indefatigably. 

In wandering among the glens, val- 
levs and woodland glades, or along the 
tracks of the dried-up rivers of the Pyre- 
nees; in collecting mosses and lichens, 
marvellous stones, pebbles, earths, shells; 
in watching the curious reptiles, lizards, 
snakes, toads, or the rapid movements 
of the wild animals, and the glitter of 
the fish in its rivers; in listening to the 
rour of the waterfall or the various notes 
of its birds; above all, in observing the 
changes caused by the seasons and the 
splendours of sunset and = sunrise,—if 
Palissy did not constantly exclaim, “ O 
Lord, how manifold are Thy works; in 
wisdom hast ‘Thou made them all,” the 
words at least express his feelings. 

This delight in the works of the 
Sovereign Worker, the Sovereign Archi- 
tect, the Sovereign Gcometer, as it is 
characteristic of Palissy to call the 
Creator, gave sublimity to his character. 
Walking with God, he was, even in the 
most abject poverty, a king among men. 


III. 
REFORM IN SAINTES. , 


Bernard Palissy finished his travels 
about 15638, took to himself a wife, and 
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settled down at Saintes, the capital of 
the province of Saintonge. An old 
Roman bridge over the Charente, on the 
centre of which stood a triumphal arch, 
with inscriptions in honour of Ger- 
manicus, Tiberius, and Drusns, and the 
remains of a vast amphitheatre, testified 
to the former splendour of Saintes as 
a Roman capital; now it was but a con- 
gories of narrow, crooked streets, obstruc- 
tive gates, and surrounded by a many- 
towered wall, containing a prison and a 
huvecathedral with aseven-storied tower. 

To know how it was that Saintes was 
thus in decay, one must read Palissy’s 
own writings, and especially his history 
of the Religious Troubles in Xaintonge; 
also a contemporary work, called Le 
Livre des Marchands, in which a num- 
ber of tradesmen discourse one after 
the other on the iniquities going on in 
France at this time, and all they say 
justifies Palissy in so often using the 
words of the prophet Ezekiel: “ Woe be 
to you, shepherds, who eat the fat and 
clothe you with the wool, and leave my 
flock scattered upon the mountains; I 
will require it at your hands.” 

And this the shepherds managed easily, 
because they took care not to object to 
influential laymen having a tuft or two 
out of the fleece. But the respective 
shares of clergy and laity may be judged 
of by the elegant simile in which the 
Draper in the Lirre des Marchands de- 
scribes this way of treating the goods 
of the Church. “It is,’ he says, “as 
if a man should throw to the dogs 
a bone of which he had sucked the 
marrow.” For while all sorts of people 
were gratified by “morsels of benefice,” 
the feast was reserved for the cardi- 
nals and bishops. For example, the 
Bishop of Saintes, Palissy’s so - called 
spiritual father, held the following bene- 
fices. He was archbishop of Rouen, 
abbot of St. Denis, abbot of St. Germain 
des Pres, abbot of St. Ouen, abbot of 
Jumi¢ges, abbot of Corbie, abbot of 
Vendome, abbot of La Conture, abbot 
of Signy, abbot of Orcamp, abbot of 
Montebourg, abbot of Valemont, abbot 
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of Persèċigne, abbot of St. Geniez, abbot 
of Chatelier, abbot of Proidmont, abbot 
of St. Etienne, in Dijon; abbot of St. 
Lucien, in Beauvais; abbot of St. Michael, 
in Lerm; &c., &e. With such wealth he 
could magnificently support the rank of 
Legate of Avignon, Cardinal and Peer of 
France. But then this venerable prelate, 
—he was five-and-twenty years of age,— 
“was descended from the precious bloud 
of Monseigneur St. Louis,” a sufficient 
reason why he should be steeped up to 
his eyesin the good things of this world. 

However, some of those men “that 
turn the world upside down” by their 
persistent belief that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is a reality, and that Christian 
men at least ought to live according to 
its laws, camo to Saintes and dared to 
say as much. Holders of benefices soon 
found out that these men were monks 
who had either been in Germany, or had 
read heretical books from that Jand, and 
the authorities looking as if they were 
about to pounce on them, “the said 
monks,” as Palissy quaintly observes, 
“fearing that they should die in too hot 
a bed,” fled to the neighbouring islands, 
where they laboured quietly among the 
people as school-masters and in other 
capacities. Many listened to their dw- 
trine, and people’s eyes were opened in 
all directions, so that the fiscal attorney 
thought it high time to warn the bishop, 
who gave him charge and commission 
to extirpate the heretics, the Parliament 
of Bordeaux allowing him a good sum of 
money for his expenses. Three of the 
preachers were arrested : Brother Robin, 
in: the islo of OHeron, another name! 
Nicole, in the isle of Allevert, and the 
brother at Gimosac, who kept a schoul 
and preached on Sundays. To make 
the people believe them mad, the fiscal 
attorney caparisoned them in green. 
bridled them like horses, each bridle 
having an apple of iron, which wie 
forced into their mouths, and which of 
course effectually prevented them from 
uttering inconvenient truths as they 
were led to Bordeaux, where they wer: 
sentenced to death. Brother Robin, 
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however, eluded his persecutors, and 
that in so remarkable a manner that 
Palissy has recorded every detail. Shut 
up in the prison at Saintes, brother 
Robin got some files, rid himself of his 
fetters, and making a hole in the wall, 
crept into the court, in which, however, 
wee aa number of great village dogs. He 
threw them some bread, “ whereupon,” 
{ys Palissy, “the said dogs were as 
quiet as Daniel’s lions.” He then passed 
an open door from the bishop's court 
into the garden, to find himself, how- 
ever, surrounded by high walls. But 
by the light of the moon he mounted 
a pear-tree close to the wall, and from 
thence jumped to a chimney, and so over 
the roofs of the houses into the town of 
Saintes. But here new dangers beset 
him, for he did not know the town or 
any one in it; so he knocked at hazard 
at various doors, among others at that of 
a counsellor, who next morning offered 
for his apprehension fifty dollars on the 
part of the grand vicar. At last, how- 
ever, he fonnd a friendly house, froin 
whence he was the same hour conducted 
out of the town; and this, Palissy is 
careful to tell us, occurred in August, 
1546; and in the same month Robin's 
fellow - prisoners were burnt, one at 
Saintes and the other at Libourne. 


IV. 


GROPING IN THE DARK. 


This story marks an epoch in Palissy’s 
life. It is evident that he was very 
leeply interested in these poor per- 
secuted preachers; and from the vivid 
manner in which he relates all the de- 
tails of brother Robin’s escape, and the 
fact that his house in all probability 
was in the outskirts of Saintes, there 
is ground for believing that it was 
Palissy himself who assisted the fugitive 
in getting safely out of the city. Be 
this as it may, it was the latter half 
of this year 1546, probably some time 
in the autumn, that Palissy attained the 
vreat object of his research, how to make 
white enamel. 


For about two years after his settle- 
ment in Saintes, Palissy had gone on 
quietly, pursuing his various occupations, 
and no doubt prospering. In an evil 
hour for his domestic peace he was shown 
an enamelled cup of Italian manufacture, 
a cup of such surpassing beauty, that 
Palissy, being an artist by nature, was 
fired with the idea of making one like it. 
He knew nothing whatever of the art of 
pottery, and had but the faintest con- 
ception of what was necessary to make 
enamel. However, an inner consciousness 
of the beautiful things he could make, if 
he could only discover how to produce 
enamels, determined him to set out on the 
search ; “I began,” he says, “ to seek for 
the enamels as a man gropes in the dark.” 

It is not so much the beautiful and 
curious ware that Palissy succeeded at 
last in producing which chiefly interests 
us; it is the man we see coming out of 
all the prodigious efforts which he made, 
of all this untiring, indomitable energy, | 
of all-this simple, unwavering, all-over- 
coming faith. 

It was in 1540 that Bernard Palissy 
entered on that long series of efforts 
which were to be so often baffled before 
he attained success. He commenced in 
his own house, pounding and mixing all 
kinds of earth in every possible propor- 
tion, and baking the same on fragments 
of pottery, which he had smashed in 
pieces for the purpose. Keeping notes 
of his proportions, he watched anxiously 
for a favourable result. But nothing of 
the kind appeared; nothing took place 
but blunders, and they were innumer- 
able. ‘ Thus,” he sadly said, “I fooled 
away several years.” 

Happily, in 1543 circumstances oc- 
curred which enabled him for a time 
to recover from the poverty into which 
he had fallen through the non-success 
of his efforts. In that year Francis I., 
being in want of money, determined to 

raise the tax on the production of salt 
in the marshes of Saintonge; the con- 
stable Montmorency was sent with an 
army to collect the money, but he, wish- 
ing to do it as equitably as possible, 
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resolved to have a survey made of the 
coast and its Islands. Palissy was re- 
commended as the most suitable man in 
the neighbourhood, and he, momentarily 
defeated, accepted the offer. 

In the salt-marshes he Jearnt many 
things, as may be seen by his writings ; 
above all, it is clear he came to under- 
stand the work being done by brother 
Robin, Nicole, the preacher, and the 
brother at Gimosac, who was so much 
beloved by the inhabitants. The survey 
took him about a twelvemonth, aud at 
its close he returned with renewed ardour 
to the search after the white enamel, 


which he understood was the basis of 


all the rest. This he succeeded in ob- 
taining; and so encouraged was he by 
this faint streak of dawn in a sky hither- 
to persistently black and lowering, that 
he went on for two years more, with no 
further result; he experienced, in fact, 
nothing but failure upon failure. His 
money went, his wife became discon- 
tented. He determined to try one batch 
more, and if not successful, to withdraw 
from the effort. “God willed,” he says, 
“that when I had begun to lose my 
courage and had gone for the last time 
toa glass- -furnace, having » man with me 
carrying more than three hundred kinds 
of trial-pieces, thero was ono among 
those pieces which was melted within 
four hours after it had been placed in 
the furnace, which trial turncd out 
white and polished in a way that caused 
me such joy as made me think I was 
become a new creature” And this 
happened about the time, or soon after 
the time, that brother Robin made his 
escape from the prison in Saintes. 


V. 
ALONE, AGAINST WIND AND TIDE. 


This success so encouraged him, that 
he began himself to make vessels of 
earth, and to build a furnace. But he 
was so miserably poor, that he had to 
do all the work himself. It took him 
some months to make his pots; as to 
his furnace, he had to be his own mason, 


and not only to lay every brick himself, 
but to fetch them home on his back. 
The pots were at last prepared, and were 
placed in the furnace; but though he 
fed both its mouths with wood in- 
cessantly for six days and six nights, 
his enamel would not melt, and he 
was almost desperate. Convinced there 
was something wrong, he recommenced 
pounding, grinding, mixing, and at the 
same time keeping up the fire. But 
now a new trouble came upon him; he 
had used up all his fuel, and had no 
money to buy fresh. He pulled up the 
palings in his garden, and that being 
insufticient, he burnt the tables and tore 
up the flooring of his house. This was 
too much for his wife, and she ran into 
the street proclaiming her troubles to 
the world. The neighbours gathered, 
and when they saw Palissy, worn toa 
skeleton, watching his furnace, they 
thought him mad. Some said he was 
coining false money, others that he 
deserved to die of hunger, seeing that 
he had left off following his trade. To 
all their reproaches, ho answered not a 
word; his anguish Bie in fact so great, 
that ho could not speak; he was quite 
exhausted with Eea ancieiy and the 
heat of the furnace. 

So little, however, had all these dis- 
asters shaken his courage, that he com- 
menced to rebuild his furnace, an nnder- 
taking in which he gashed his fingers 
for tho intense heat had vitrified both 
the mortar and the brick. Finally. 
another batch of vessels was put in, but 
avain a failure, and this time worse than 
ever. The heat had been sufficient, the 
enamel had melted, but the vehemence 
of the fire had caused the flints in the 
mortar to crack; and when his vases had 
cooled, he found them covered with finc 
flints which cut the hand like a razor. 

The loss of this batch of work covered 
him with shame and confusion, fur be 
had reckoned on obtaining for it enouzh 
to satisfy his creditors. So he said within 
himself, if a man should fall into a pit, 
it is his duty to endeavour to get out 
again; and that he, being in this case, 
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ought to set about to make some paint- 
ings, and in various ways to take pains to 
make a little money. And this he did, 
not only on this occasion, but doubtless on 
many other occasions ; for only thus could 
he have supported these long trials aud 
heavy expenses, his last furnace having 
cost him twenty-six gold dollars, an im- 
possible sum if he had been a man who 
for years was earning nothing at all. 

But the moment the exigencies of life 

were satisfied, ho was at his task once 
more. But again a failure, for this time 
the draught in his furnace blew the ashes 
on to his melted enamel, and another 
batch was ruined. ‘This led him to put 
all his vessels into earthen coverings, an 
invention which prevented further catas- 
trophes from flints and ashes. However, 
he had still much to learn, for he did 
not yet know how to regulate the tem- 
perature or how much heat was required 
for cach sort of clay; it was a long and 
tedious experience, and it cost him fifteen 
or sixteen years before he arrived at a 
point at which he could really ensure 
anything like success. 

During this time he had braved every 
possible trial; not only the contempt of 
his neighbours, and the reproaches of his 
wife and family, but hunger, cold and 
nakedness, want of sleep, and constant 
anxiety, Jabouring all the time as one 
condemned to the galleys or to the mines. 
“I have been,” he says, “for several 
years without the means of covering my 
furnaces. I was every night at the 
merey of the rains and winds, without 
receiving any help, aid or consolation, 
except trom the owls that screeched on 
one side, and the dogs that howled upon 
the other; sometimes there would arise 
winds and storms, which blew in such a 
manner up and down my furnaces that I 
was constrained to quit the whole with 
loss of my labour, and go to bed at mid- 
night or near dawn, looking like a man 
who had been dragged through all the 
puddles in the town: and retiring in 
this manner soiled and drenched, I have 
found in my chamber a second persecution 
worse than the first, which causes me to 


a 


marvel now that I was not consumed 
with suffering.” 

VI. 
THE SECRET OF PALISSY’S PERSEVERANCE. 


What made this poor artisan so perse- 
vering and so courageous? What sus- 
tained his faith under such difficulties ? 
Woe shall err exceedingly if we imagine 
that the discovery of the art of making 
enamels was the one thought that ab- 
sorbed Palissy’s soul for fifteen or six- 
teen years. It had seized him, no doubt, 
with almost the grip of a gaoler; never- 
theless, he had shown again and again- 
that he was not its slave. When it was 
absolutely necessary, he withdrew, and 
set to work to supply the wants of his 
household. The thought that impelled 
and sustained him was the duty of multi- 
plying his talents. Any one who reads 
his writings will find that the parable 
of the talents had laid hold of hiin with 
a force which only those constituted as 
he can at all adequately understand. 

Palissy had a secret life ; his soul went 
out to (rod as manifested in nature and 
in His people banded together under the 
shelter of the Captain of their salvation, 
the Lord Jesus Christ. Convinced that 
the world was full of folly and roguery, 
he was of opinion that Christians should 
return to their old simplicity, assuring 
themselves that they will have enemies, 
and be persecuted all the time of their 
life, if by direct paths they will follow 
and sustain the cause of God; for such 
was his reading of the promises contained 
in the Old and New Testament. And 
the truth of this he had seen again and 
again in his own experience in Saintes, 
not only in the history already related 
of the martyrs of 1546, but also in that 
of another man of God who sutfered for 
the same cause in 1557. 

Phihbert Hamelin was one of those 
apostolic men who travelled all over 
France with no other outfit except a 
staff in his hand, inciting men to have 
ministers and to erect some kind of a 
church. He had made himself a printer, 
and had printed the Bible, which he 
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employed agents to sell. He came to 
Saintes to testify there to the full truth 
of what he had learnt in Geneva, because 
it was at Saintes that on a former 
occasion he had dissembled his convic- 
tions. He came into the town, met a 
little company of seven or cight peuple, 
prayed with them, and advised them to 
meet together and exhort one another, 
and then he went to one of the islands 
in the salt-marshes, Jabouring there to 
win the people to God. The magis- 
trates, alarmed at his doings, especially 
at his having baptized a child, set off in 
pursuit with horses, gensdarmes, cooks 
and sutlers. He was taken and safely 
lodged in the criminals’ prison. 

“I mustered hardihood,” says Palissy, 
(althongh the days were perilous in 
those times) “to go and remonstrate with 
six of the principal judges and magis- 
trates of this town of Saintes, that 
they had imprisoned a prophet or an 
angel of God, sent to announce His word 
and judgment of condemnation to men 
in these last days, assuring them that 
for eleven years I had known the said 
Philibert Hamelin to be of so holy a life, 
that it seemed to me as if the other men 
were devils compared to him.” The 
magistrates received Pahssy’s remon- 
strance kindly, treated their prisoner 
with gentleness, and thought to get rid 
of all responsibility by handing him 
over to the Parliament of Bordeaux, 
where he was condemned to death, being 
hanged the 18th of April, 1557. While 
in prison, an advocate of France brought 
three hundred livres and offered it the 
gaoler, provided he would, at night, put 
the said Philibert outside the prison. The 
gaoler was tempted, but took counsel first 
with Master Philibert, who replied, “ that 
it was better worth his while to die at the 
hands of the executioner, than to expose 
another man to evil for the good of self.” 


VII. 


PALISSY AND THE CHURCH AT SAINTES. 


We saw just now how Philibert Hame- 
lin arrived, staff in hand, at Saintes, and 


there in apostolic fashion exhorted the 
brethren and prayed with them; what 
adds to the interest is the fact that 
Palissy himself was one of the number, 
and in all probability one of the two 
who founded this little church. 

“Some time,” he says, * before the 
arrest of Philibert, there was in Saintes 
anartisan wonderfully poor and indigent, 
who had so great a desire for the progress 
of the Gospel, that he made it clear one 
day to another artisan, as poor and with 
as little learning as himself, for they 
both knew scarcely anything; neverthe- 
less the first said to the other, that if he 
would employ himself in exhorting, it 
would be the cause of great fruit; and 
although the second felt himself totally 
destitute of learning, this very fact gave 
him courage.” 

It would have been very interesting if | 
Palissy had given us the exact terms of 
the Gospel of which these two artisans 
conversed. No doubt they thought it 
good news to be able to tell each other that 
they might gain access to God through 
Christ without the intervention of any 
merely human mediator; and to be able 
to tell men that God freely forgives all 
who repent and believe in Jesus Christ as 
the one sacrifice for the sin of the world. 

Now here, as elsewhere, Palissy dors 
not distinctly say, one of these men was 
myself; but there can be no doubt such 
was the case, for of the five persons who 
composed the first Reformed church at 
Saintes, Palissy must have been in a 
supreme degree the master-mind, and 
the one by far the most likely to take 
a bold initiative. From the character of 
the exhortation given by the artisan who 
first spoke to the nine or ten persons 
who gathered together on Sunday mom- 
ings as a Reformed congregation m 
Saintes, it might be inferred that the 
speaker was Palissy himself; but that 
would imply that he was the instructed 
rather than the instructor, and it is qnite 
in harmony with common experience to 
suppose that the discourse then delivered 
was simply a repetition of what Palisy 
had said. His account of the meeting is 
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as follows: “ And when they were assem- 
bled, he read to them the passages and 
texts, saying: ‘That each man, accord- 
ing to the gifts he had received, should 
distribute them to others: and that 
every treo which bore not fruit, would 
be cut down and cast into the fire.’ 
Also he read another text taken from 
Deuteronomy, where it is written: ‘Thou 
shall declare my words, when thou 
xittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up; and 
thon shalt write them on the door- 
posts of thine house, and on the gates.” 
He proposed to them also the parable of 
the ‘Talents, and a great number of such 
texts; and this he did tending towards 
two good ends; the first was to show 
that it was the duty of all people to 
speak of the statutes and ordinances of 
God, and that His doctrine might not be 
despised on account of his own abject 
state, The second end was to incite 
certain auditors to do as he was doing; 
for in this same hour they agreed to- 
gether that six from among them should 
make exhortations weekly—that is to 
say, each of the six once in six weeks, 
on Sunday only. 

If any one will read the writings of 
Palissy, he will find that these are the 
very passages which were in a peculiar 
sense Palissy’s own, arousing his ener- 
gies and keeping them always in a stato 
of perpetual activity. In his Artist in 
Earth he almost opens with the words: 
“It is written, that according as each 
shall receive the gifts of God so must he 
distribute to others.” Indeed it is clear, 
as has been already remarked, that it was 
asense that he was endowed with certain 
artistic gifts which impelled him to 
make such efforts to discover the art of 
tnamelling, and compelled him to work 
on, notwithstanding every difficulty. 
And to this belief concerning himself he 
was careful on important occasions to 
testify, as may be seen in the dedicatory 
letters prefixed to his first book, and 
addressed to the Marshal de Montmorency 
aud to Catherine de Medici respectively. 


In the letter to the former, he repeats 
the idea three or four times over, notably 
in the words, “God... by His last 
testament has commanded His heirs to 
multiply the talents which He has com- 
mitted to them;” and again, “I have 
not feared to address to you a portion of 
the talents which I have received from 
Him in whom all gifts abound.” 

While the apostolic Philibert Hamelin 
Was in prison, a Calvinist minister arrived 
at Saintes, and was induced to become 
the pastor of this little flock, and he was 
succeeded by another, who became so 
permanently. We now and then read of 
such men being hanged or burnt, but we 
do not realize the constant small suffer- 
ings they endured, often more depressing 
to men of energetic natures than the 
possibility of martyrdom. ‘The poor 
man,” says Palissy, “was shut up in 
Saintes like a prisoner (the people being 
afraid it would corrupt their ministers if 
they made excursions into the country to 
attendon the Huguenotnobility ), and very 
frequently ate applesand diank water for 
his dinner ; and for want of a table-cloth, 
he very often laid his dinner on a shirt, be- 
cause there were very few rich people who 
joined our congregation, and so we had 
not the means of paying him his salary.” 

Nevertheless the testimony raised by 
this little congregation to the reality of 
the Kingdom of Heaven had such an 
influence on the town, that a moral re- 
formation took piace which affected every- 
body and everything. The very magis- 
trates seemed emboldened to put a stop 
tothe commonest formsof dissolute living, 
even to the extent of interfering with 
the time-honoured custom of tradesmen 
spending their evenings at an inn. ‘The 
children caught the serious air that had 
come over the place, and had “a look of 
manly fortitude.” Gambling, law-suits, 
dances, ballad-singing, banquetting and 
superfluities of head-dressing were given 
up, or greatly diminished. A spirit of 
prayer and praise seemed to have seized 
on the people. On Sundays “ members 
of the same craft were to be seen rambling 
through the fields, groves and other 
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pleasant places, singing in troops, psalins, 
canticles, and spiritual songs, reading and 
instructing one another.” This sacred 
psalmody rose ou all sides, the gardens 
resounding with the part-pieces sung by 
young girls. 

This burst of song was universal in 
France. The people felt as if they were 
emerging from adark and heavy tyranny, 
and they broke out into singing, as did 
the children of Israel in the day they 
came up outof Egypt. The “misereres ” 
chanted to lugubrious music in the dark 
crypt of St. Eutropius no longer ex- 
pressed the feelings of the townsfolk of 
Saintes; their new-born hopes so filled 
them with light and joy, that they felt 
the need of worshipping in the sunshine 
and the open air; and in place of listen- 
ing to hired mourners, to praise God 
themselves in unrestrained forms, and 
with their own lips. Things, in fact, 
advanced to such a pitch, that Palissy 
and his brethren were bold enough not 
only to hold their assemblies in public, 
but to take the town-hall; and soon 
the movement became so powerful, that 
priests began to take part in their assem- 
blies, and to make inguiries about the 
church, while others began to imitate 
the prayers made by the ministers, “ so 
that it came to pass that there was 
prayer in the town of Saintes from one 
end to the other.” 

Palissy, whose senso of humonr was 
great, says things were done in these 
days fit to make one laugh and weep 
at the same time. The enemies of the 
Reformers evidently thought there was 
some charm in these prayers, for when 
they wanted to get in their tithes, they 
sent for the nunisters to exhort the 
people. And Palissy says, “I never 
looked so merry, thongh I wept the 
while, when I heard that the attorney, 
who was criminal-notary when suits 
were brought against those of the Re- 
ligion, had himself made the prayers in 
the parish of which he was the farmer!” ? 

1 That is. of the tithes; like the Roman tax- 


gatherers, who paida stipulated sum, and extracted 
es much more out of the people as they could. 


VIII. 


PALISSY ARRESTED AND SENT FOR TRIAL TO 
BORDEAUX. 


It was during this halcyon time that 
Palissy began to reap tho frnits of all 
his toil in the ceramic art. His survey 
of the salt-marshes of Saintonge had 
brought him into connection with the 
Duke of Montmorency, a powerful per- 
sonage, being Constable of France, and 
long the head of one of its great political 
parties, Astonished at the beauty of the 
enamels of Palissy, he gave the Huguenin 
potter a commission to adorn his chatean 
at Keouen. Palissy, with his usual pr» 
digious energy, seems to have exercised 
all his various arts at Ecouen, not only 
filling its galleries with his ware, bu 
actually paving both the galleries aud 
the sacristry; not only adorning the 
garden with rustic grottos, ete. but 
painting all the windows with a seris 
of designs after Raffaclle.! 

In the course of accomplishing thes 
works he returned to Saintes, where he 
found a most disastrous reaction had 
taken place. It must have been in er 
about the year 1562, a terrible year 
for French Protestantism. Murders and 
massacres took place all over the country. 
It was the counter-movement which 
attends every advance of the Kingdon 
of Heaven, and in Saintes it was, to use 
Palissy’s own words, as if “all the spirit 
of the devils had come into the town. 
Nothing was to be heard now bi 
blasphemies, blows, menaces, tumult. 
horrible language, dissolute and detest- 
able songs. “ Often,” he cries, “I w» 
seized with a desire to risk my life by 
going out to punish them, but I said m 
heart the Seventy-ninth Psalm, which 
begins, ‘O God, the heathen are come int: 
Thine inheritance.” And these same 
heathen soon laid hold of the potter. and 
carried him off by bye-roads to Bureaus, 
where his exit from this world would 
have been short and speedy, had net 
t These painted windows are now at Twieken- 
Mum. 
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certain noblemen, who were interested 
in him as a great artist, exerted them- 
selves for his deliverance. 

Palissy held, in common with all tho 
teformers, that bad shepherds had no 
right to the tithes,” much less persons 
who did not even pretend to be shep- 
herds; and the fury engendered by fear 
lest this doctrine should be generally 
accepted was so great, that the Duke of 
Montpensier, the Count of Rochefoucault, 
with the Seignenrs of Burie, of Jarnac, 
and of Pons, would have been no match 
for the lawyers of Saintes and Bordeaux, 
had not the Constable induced the Queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medici, to name 
Palissy, ‘ Inventeur des figulines du roi.” 
Thus the royal mantle was thrown over 
the potter, and he was spirited away like 
Hector of old. 


IX. 
THE DELECTABLE GARDEN AND THE FORTRESS- 
CITY. 


Palissy had now reached a position of 
honour and security, a singular vantage- 
ground, where amidst the must terrible 
storins he could ride at anchor in peace 
and safety. And here he displavea the 
sume simple, fearless integrity, the same 
love of God in His works and in His 
people, which had distinguished him all 
his life long. In 1563, he published at 
La Rochelle a book, quaintly entitled, “ A 
Veritable Receipt, by which every man 
in France can learn how to multiply and 
augment his treasure.” The first part 
consists of a treatise on Agriculture, so 
suggestive and stimulating, that it might 
profitably be published even to-day. To 
Palissy, agriculture is the great calling 
of mankind, that by which the mutual 
well-being of man and nature can be 
most fully accomplished. He laments the 
avarice and ignorance of men, whereby 
the possessors of Jand think only of the 
income they can draw out of it, while 
they leave its cultivation to tho most 
imnorant. He seeks to make men feel 
their duty to the earth, and to enforce 
the necessity and profit of studying the 
science of its proper cultivatiou, which, 


according to the language of his day, 
he calls the philosophy of agriculture. 
He explains the proper management of 
manure, then miserably misunderstood, 
urging the improvement of agricultural 
implements, and vigorously denouncing 
the reckless destruction of woods and 
forests; all being written in the most 
lively manner, under the form of a 
dialogue, filled with personal experi- 
ences, trenchant allusions to the follies 
and crimes of the day, and a never- 
failing piety, Joyous, childlike and tri- 
umphant. Sometimes he goes off into a 
narrative, which for humour equals the 
best masters in any tongue. 

All, however, tends to one end, the 
folly and wickedness of men in neglect- 
ing their own true well-being, and 
setting themselves in defence of their 
ill-gotten, misspent wealth against those 
who would maintain justice and truth 
on the earth. He is so overwhelmed by 
the miserics these men cause, that he 
gives himself up to the elaboration of 
two conceptions, the one of a delectable 
garden, the other of a fortress-citv, in 
one or the other of which, according: as 
the times were peaceable or warlike, 
poor Christians might find a refuge. 

To a mental temperament essentially 
artistic, poetic, and philosophic, Palissy 
joined, as we have scen, a most indo- 
mitable will, and such practical energy, 
that he no sooner had an idea, than he 
proposed to put it into execution. Thus 
this * delectable garden ” and “ fortress- 
city ” were no utopian reverics, but real, 
practical proposals which he made to 
Marshal Montmorency, just as a land- 
scape-gardener might lay a plan before 
the owner of Chatsworth or of Belvoir. 

In like manner, his proposal about the 
fortress-city is made with all the con- 
fidence of a practical engineer. “If,” 
he says, “it has pleased God to distribute 
to me of His gifts as an artist in carth, 
who will deny that Ie has also suflicient 
power to communicate to me a portion of 
understanding in the military art, which 
is acquired rather by nature, or natural 
sense, than by practice ?” 
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Palissy’s favourite Psalm, the one 
hundred-and-fourth, inspired him with 
the idea of a delectable garden, which 
should be a refuge for the afflicted perse- 
cuted children of God. For he was fully 
convinced that the world is divided and 
ever will be, into two kinds of men; 
and that the unjust, the simoniacal, the 
avaricious, and other wicked people will 
always be ready to persecute those who 
simply and sincerely walk im the way of 
the Lord. 

Guided by his psalm, his first object 
was to find a plain at the foot of moun- 
tains, protecting it from the north and 
west winds, and from whence streams 
fall with which he might water his 
garden. Having marked the limits of 
his garden, and divided it into four parts 
with cross paths, and an amphitheatre in 
the middle, he proposed to erecteight sum- 
mer-houses. Those at the four corners 
of the garden would be of rock-work, 
and to the north and west would appear 
to form part of the hills, so that no 
one descending would have any idea he 
was approaching a building. Their roofs 
would be covered with herbs and plants 
attractive to seng-birds, and = throngh 
their sides water would spring forth in 
jets ; their interiors would be in various 
designs, all in enamelled earth, and each 
containing a text of Scripture in antique 
characters. The other summer-houses at 
the ends of the walks would be formed 
of foliage rising over tortuous rocks, on 
the ledges of which would be an infi- 
nite variety of the creatures with which 
Palissy so cleverly covers his ware, 
toads and lizards crawling over the 
rocks, snakes and adders coming out of 
their clefts; cool waters would trickle 
everywhere, and in one was to be an 
arrangement by which the fountain 
should cause gurgling sounds resembling 
the song of a nightingale. 

On the mountain above would be a 
series of caverns, which would serve as 
greenhouses, tool-houses, ete., and above 
which would be a terrace with steps cut 
in rock, and along the terrace a balus- 
trade with damask-roses, violets, and 


other fragrant plants, and on the other 
side a hawthorn-hedge to entice the birds. 

The amphitheatre in the centre was tu 
be an island, turned into a sort of temple 
by a grove of poplars planted round, 
whose trunks, drawn together into a 
pyramid, were to be crowned with a 
vane and a set of musical pipes, through 
Which the wind would make Eolisn 
music. This amphitheatre, approached 
by little bridges, would have a table and 
seats, and the guests would he enter- 
tained by the sung of birds; for by a 
curious arrangement of wire-work, the 
amphitheatre would be the centre of a 
sast aviary. Statues, groups, and grottes 
would also adorn the garden, not omitting 
arrangements for sundry practical jokes 
dear to the hearts of juvenile Hugnenets. 
Beyond the pleasure-garden to the seni 
would be meadows, and to the cast fmit- 
grounds and orchards. Palissy was per- 
mitted to realize his design in the park 
at Chaulnes. 

His idea of the fortress-city, which 
however remained only an idea, he got 
from considering the shell of a purple 
murex which had come from (uinea, anl 
of which a citizen of La Rochelle had 
made him a present. ‘Ho had looked 
here and there in nature for the tme 
idea, and had considered with admiration 
the nest of the loriot, the shell of th 
snail, the adhesive power of the limpet. 
and the spines of the sea-urchin; the 
sight of these marvels, as he walke! 
among the rocks, moving him to ery vu! 
arain and again, “O thou good Gal 
Not unto us, but unto Thy name t 
glory and honour.” But it was only 
when he saw the purple murex, wit) 
its long horns, clearly given to it asà 
bulwark and defence, that he felt he had 
got the idea of his fortress, and straight- 
way took compass, rule, and other tob 
necessary for the making of his design. 


X. 
PALISSY-WARE. 


In 1564, Catherine de Medici laid the 
foundations of the new palace in Paris, 


called, from the site having been a potters’ 
field, the ‘Tuileries. Here, about this time, 
alissy came, and erected his furnace 
and workshop within the precincts of 
the new buildings.’ His sons, Nicholas 
anl Mathurin, worked with him, sv that 
he had respite from hard labour and was 
able to devote himself to study and 
designing. 

And now, surrounded by some of the 
finest works of the Italians, he was able 
to surpass all his former efforts. His 
works were not confined tu the Tuileries ; 
it is known that, besides Ecouen and 
Chaulnes, he adorned the chateau of 
Nesle in Picardy, and that of Keux in 
Normandy, and possibly there were 
others. And such was the religious 
spirit in which he did all his work that 
he never lost an opportunity of setting 
forth the glory of God, especially as 
sen in the salvation of men. Jn the 
Park at Ecouen, Palissy erected a grotto, 
from whence a cascade fell with the 
Gospel invitation worked in various 
coloured stones on a rustic frieze: “ Ho! 
every one that thirsteth come ye to the 
waters.” 

Unfortunately, time has not dealt well 
with his ygarden-pieces, so that his fame 
rests on such of his works as have 
heen more protected from the accidents 
of weather: his statuettes, groups, vases, 
cups, plates, basins and many other 
beautiful things, of which the finest col- 
lections are to be seen in the Louvre 
and the Hotel de Cluny, in Paris. 

“One is compelled,” says Lamartine, 
“to stop before these sculptured dishes, 
attracted by their simple fidelity to 
nature. The adders in relief with their 
scaly spirals make one’s fingers contract, 
their colour and their verisimilitude at 
once fascinating and repelling. Near 
the adder, which sleeps, bending its neck 
on the rings of its tail, is seen the black 
crawfish, stretching out its long claws 
ws if to lay hold of the ledges of the rock, 
ur to force itself into some cranny. And 
hy its side dart the silvery fish with 


! The remains of Palissy’s furnace were dis- 
covered in 1865. 
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outspread fins, rapidly directing their 
course through the weeds. It is as if, 
suddenly pushing aside the weeds and 
the rushes, a human eye were to sur- 
prise the world ofa river-bed ; the very 
ground, indeed, is so true in its forms, 
the changing hues of the scaly inhabi- 
tants so exact, the brilliant colours so 
sparkling, that one might fancy a house- 
wife in washing her crockery had plunged 
one of her dishes into a pool, and had 
drawn it out filled to the brim with 
sand, shells, weeds and aquatic creatures. 
The contents of a fisherman's net emptied 
on the sands all alive and streaming 
with water into an earthenware basin ;— 
such is Palissy-ware. 

“But in his solitary contemplations, 
Palissy discovered what was more pre- 
cious than his art,—he found God Him- 
self, the end and object of all perfect art. 
In his leisure moments he writes these 
marvellous contemplations, he pours forth 
his intelligence in his hymns; attaching 
himself with a filial faith to the perse- 
cuted religion of his brothers, he devotes 
his youth to his handicraft, his old age, 
his liberty and his life to his God.” 


XI. 
MASTER BERNARD OF THE TUILERIES. 


For the next ten years Palissy is 
working at Paris, and is familiarly known 
as Monsieur Bernard of the Tuileries. 
In 1567, he lost his first great patron, 
the Constable Montinorency, who was 
killed during the second civil war, fight- 
ing against the Huguenots at St. Denis. 
However, Palissy was now under the 
protection of Catherine de Medici, and it 
is among the enigmas of her character 
that she, the chief actor in the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew, should have been 
able properly to value and faithfully 
to support two of the most honest men 
in the kingdom—Michael I’ Hospital and 
Bernard Palissy. 

When the dreadful work took place 
in 1572, and nearly all his Calvinist 
brothers in Paris were ruthle-sly slaugh- 
tered, Palissy was again shielded by 
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royal protection ; how or in what manner 
docs net appear. He escaped, and re- 
appears as full as ever of energy, 
courage and faith. No doubt this was 
greatly owing to the well-balanced cha- 
racter of his powerful mind, and to the 
healthy condition of a man who had 
always lived laboriously and temperately; 
but something also was due to the forti- 
fying character of that cardinal article 
of the creed which he held, that all things 
happened according to the purpose and 
will of God. A man who believed this 
could go on calmly and cheerfully in 
the ordinary way of life, even after the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

In 1574 died Charles IX., the fourth 
king of France under whom Palissy 
had lived. Catherine was now more 
powerful than ever, and under her wgis 
Palissy knew he had nothing to fear. 
For he was a shrewd man, seeing clearly 
from the very first why he was per- 
mitted to live, and too honest and plain- 
spoken to pretend he thought otherwise. 
Thus in writing to the Constable con- 
cerning his deliverance from his enemies 
at Bordeaux, who wished to put him to 
death, he says: “The Duke of Mont- 
pensier gave me a safeguard, forbidding 
them to take cognisance of, or undertake 
anything against me, or against my 
house, well knowing that no man could 
bring your work to a completion but 
myself. Also being a prisoner in their 
hands, the Seigneur de Burie, the Seign- 
cur de Jarnac, and the Seigneur de 
Ponts took great trouble to cause me to 
ke delivered, with the design that your 
work might be completed.” And on 
another part of the same letter he says: 
“ I doubt whether you would have found 
it good, if I had quitted your work to 
bring you large thanks.” Showing 
plainly that he knew that it was the 
work he was wanted to do at Ecouen 
that saved his life. 

Our great dramatist has said, “One 
touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin,’ anq truly there was something in 
this simple, unsophisticated artisan that 
could nut fail to go tu the heart of the 


most worldly. It must have been like a 
draught of pure spring water, to a woman 
who had passed all her life in the midst 
of treachery and corruption, to receive 
a letter which scemed rather written 
hy a loving and strong friend than a 
“subject,” who, in addition to his natural 
prostration at the foot of the throne, was 
a Tluguenot, and could not claim a higher 
position in society than an aytisan. 
“ Madame,” he says in one place, “ there 
never was a time when good inventions 
received their reward from kings ;" yet 
it was impossible for Catherine to have 
felt other than grateful for its sincerely 
affectionate tone. It must have mace 
her feel, what she might very well often 
have donbted, that she had a place after 
all in the human brotherhood. 
Catherine died in 1589, twelve days 
after the murder of Guise, and Palissy 
had now no earthly protector but ker 
miserable son, Jienri III., who, with 
battered crown and torn purple, was him- 
self shortly to pass away by the knife of 
the assassin. To Palissy, however, we 
may be sure the protection of man was 
of little account. He was of the same 
temper as Coligny, and trusted in One 
who would never forsake him. When 
the time came, “ he knew how to die.” 


XII. 
PALISSY'S “LITTLE ACADEMY OF SCIENCE.” 


The courtiers sometimes alluded t» 
“Poor Monsieur Bernard the potter’; 
not so the really learned men in Pars 
who gathered to hear what this student 
of nature had to teach. For Palisy. 
ever mindful of the parable of tw 
Talents, and the duty of distributing 
all le had received, was ready to teach 
science to savants, and the art of behaving 
royally to kings. 

Accordingly, in 1575, he determine! 
within himself, that he was like a ny 
tree that ought to shed its fruits. He 
had had a peculiar experience, God had 
taught him many things, and he ought 
not to die without giving these aduit- 
able secrets to posterity. At the same 
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time, with the true hesitation of a scien- 
tifis mind, he wished for the confirmatory 
experience or otherwise of other workers ; 
he was the more modest because he knew 
uothing of Latin or Greek, and was un- 
acquainted therefore with the writings 
of the old naturalists, which formed the 
fmudation of the science of the time. 
To secure the right audience, he deter- 
mincd to charge a dollar for entrance to 
his lectures; and he prepared a notice, 
which he had posted up at the corners of 
the streets in Paris, in which he promised 
in these lectures to explain all he knew 
of springs, fountains, stones, metals, and 
other natural things, and that if his 
statements did nut prove trustworthy, he 
would restore the dollar fourfold. 

Among those who came to listen to 
this precursor of Newton and Faraday, 
was the distinguished surgical reformer, 
Ambrose Paré. With him was his fellow- 
surgeon to the King, Richard Hubert. 
Next there were the physicians of tho 
Queen of Navarre, one of whom, François 
Choisin, was a companion of Palissy, and 
that same year had made with him and 
Wilson, a young pupil of great promise, 
who afterwards became physician to 
Henri IV., a geological excursion. Be- 
sides these, there were present a great 
number of other physicians and learned 
men, among whom we may note Lobel, 
physician to William, Prince of Orange, 
aud afterwards physician and botano- 
etapher of James I. of England. None 
of these men found occasion to hold 
their instructor to his word, and demand 
the four dollars he had offered to pay 
if his lessons proved worthless. 

Indeed, it was little likely any man 
would have thought it other than a great 
privilege to listen to the experience of 
this careful observer of nature; who, too, 
was able to prove much that he said by 
an appeal to other senses besides that of 
hearing, for he had formed a cabinet of 
natural curiosities, which, combined with 
the rare beauty of his own artistic work, 
must have been a quite unprecedented 
treat. 

Palisy was almost always far in 


15 
advance of his age: in some of his 
speculations there have been scientific 
men even in this century who have not 
known the truth as he did. He is con- 
stantly nearing the discoveries of the 
present day, but his attitude is that of 
an enquirer; a determined opponent of 
mere theory, he believes that nothing 
but experience can warrant any con- 
clusions in natural philosophy. And 
it is an interesting fact, that Bernard 
Palissy was teaching this when Bacon 
was not more than sixteen years of age, 
and probably acting on it long before 
the author of the Norum Organum was 
born. What is still more interesting, is 
the fact that from the end of September, 
1576, to about the middle of February, 
1578, Francis Bacon was in Paris, in 
the suite of the English ambassador. 
He is said to have followed the Court, 
from time to time, into the provinces, 
but the greater part of his time was 
spent in Paris, and it seems very un- 
likely that an intelligent young Eng- 
hshman, who had already had exactly 
the same thought as Palissy,—namely, 
that the study of nature was barren be- 
cause the method of study was wrong,— 
should have missed the opportunity of 
listening to an experimental philosopher 
like Palissy. He was in Paris mainly to 
complete his education; the course was 
one he could not fail to know of; it was 
given every year; it wasattended by the 
chief physicians in Paris; it was given 
within the precincts of the Tuileries, 
and by a man who was of the religion 
with which the young Englishman had 
been taught specially tosympathise. If, 
in consequence of Bacon’s silence, his 
presence at Palissy’s lectures remains 
doubtful, is it likely he neglected toread 
two such works as Palissy’s treatise on 
Agriculture and Gardening, published in 
1563, and the pith of bis lectures pub- 
lished in the Discourses Admirables in 
1580? 

Palissy was not only a father of 
modern science, but the religious attitude 
in which he pursued his rescarches is an 
example for all time. His experience 
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gives no support to the idea that there 
is any opposition between science and 
faith. All his scientific advances were 
the result of faith. Palissy believed 
intensely in the words, “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.” To him 
God was the one active Power, the un- 
ceasing Worker, the Source of all energy. 
To him man’s highest joy was to be a 
co-worker with God, and this thought 
was the secret of his untiring activity, of 
his extreme audacity, so that there was 
no task under the sun to which, if he 
had felt called by God, he would not 
have addressed himself. 

Unless we understand Palissy’s belief 
in the abounding grace of God and His 
purpose in choosing His instruments, 
and bestowing on them all the gifts 
necessary for the work; unless we realize 
his sense of the responsibility laid on 
such a man to multiply his talents by 
their constant and strenuous exercise in 
the service of mankind, we shall never 
comprehend this true servant of the 


Lord. 
XITI. 


PALISSY IN THE BASTILLE. 


Master Bernard’s lectures went on 
year after year, and were still being 
delivered in 1584. But things were 
growing darker than ever in this last 
Valois court, and as a diamond sparkling 
in a dung-heap, this illustrious man 
seems to shine with added brilliancy on 
account of the extreme corruption of his 
surroundings. It was a wonder that he 
was left so long unmolested, but at last 
his enemies carried the day, and the 
miserable King was obliged in 1588 to 
consent to his being sent to the Bastille. 
Low as he had sunk, Henri III. had a 
conscience, and he knew assuredly there 
was no better man in France than 
Bernard Palissy. But the League pressed 
him hard, the Guisards followed him like 
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hungry wolves on the track of a No- 
wegian sledge. He was fain to throw 
thein one victim after another, and now 
they cried for Palissy. 

In his despair he visited the old pris- 
oner. “My good man,” said Henri, “it 
is forty-five years since you entered the 
service of the Queen my mother, and 
mine. We have endured your living 
in your own religion in the midst of 
executions and massacres. Now, I am 
so pressed by the Guisards and my owu 
people, that I have been compelled ty 
put you in prison, and to-morrow, if you 
are not converted, you will be burnt.’ 

“Sire,” answered Bernard, “ you have 
told me several times that you pity me, 
but it is I who pity you who have said, 
‘Iam compelled.’ That is not speaking 
like a king. I who have grace in th 
Kingdom of Heaven will teach youa 
more royal language; and it is, that the 
Guisards, all your people, and you your- 
self will not be able to compel a potter 
to bow down to images of clay, for I 
know how to die.” 

The King went home. Palissy wa 
not burnt, but his life ended some tine 
during the next year, in misery, watt. 
and bad treatment. It was a time of 
intense political confusion, and no on 
heeded the prisoners in the Bastille. 
Thus Palissy passed away unnoticed, au! 
the place of his sepulture no man knoweth 
to this day. 

But this is of little moment; he live 
to-day in his works, more honoured that. 
ever. But we have sought to fix ou 
minds on Palissy himself, rather than or 
Palissy-ware ; on the work of the Divine 
Sculptor, rather than on the works ot 
the human artist; and in the character 
unfolded, so grandly simple, and yet» 
sublimely royal, we have a monument © 
the Huguenot Potter of Saintes the hand 
of time can never mar. 

Ricnarp HEATH. 
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I. 
HIS EARLY YEARS. 


Cimistuas Evans was born on Christmas 
Day, 1766, at a place called Esgairwen, in 
the parish of Llandyssul, in the county 
of Cardigan. His father’s name was 
Samuel Evans, and his mother’s maiden 
name Johannah Lewis. Samuel was a 
shoemaker hy trade, and he spent his life 
in very humble circumstances. Nothing 
is recorded of him to point him out as in 
any way supcrior to the average of his 
class. Ie died when his son Christmas 
was only nine years of age, leaving his 
widow and two sons dependent on parish 
relicf and on the precarious help of friends 
and relatives. Although the neighbour- 
hood of Llandyssul was at that time better 
supplicd with day schools than most 
places in the Principality, yet Christmas 
received no education whatever—not 
even sufficient to enable him to read. 
After his father’s death he went to live 
with his maternal uncle, James Lewis, 
who treated him with the greatest un- 
kindness, and in whose service he spent 
six most unhappy years. Of these he had 
most bitter recollections, and he declared 
that “a man with less conscience than 
his employer could not casily have been 
found in all the world.” Thus, he was 
utterly neglected, left to grow up in 
ignorance, surrounded by _ brutalising 
influences, without a helpful friend or 
happy home. Everything was calculated 
to corrupt his nature and embitter his 
spirit. After he left his uncle, he spent 
a few years in hard service at two or 
three farms in the neighbourhood. But 
although his surroundings were so un- 
favourable, vet from a boy he was not 
altogether thoughtless and indifferent. 
He possessed a most lively imagination, 
and was given to much reflection and 
frequent meditation. 


The Principality up to this time had 
been covered with the darkness of dcep 
ignorance and gross superstition, yet a 
few great. gospel lights had already aj- 
peared, and the days of a great revival 
had dawned. The “Candle” of Vicar 
Prichard of Llandovery had been burm- 
ing for years, and had enlightened many 
a home. ‘The great pioneers, Vavasor 
Powell, Walter Cradoc and others had 
prepared the way. Griffith Jones of 
Llanddowror, a most earnest and labo- 
rious man, had established his Circula- 
ting Catechetical Schools; and now the 
great luminary of the Revival had been 
blazing forth for years, Daniel Rowland 
of Llangeitho. He had assumed the 
office of a clergyman years before he was 
endowed with power from on high; but 
a sermon preached by Griffith Jone 
pierced him to the heart, and he became 
“a new man in Christ Jesus.” From 
this time forward he was a mighty and 
soul-stirring preacher. His earnestness 
was irresistible and his eloquence over- 
powering. He was called by some “the 
mad parson,” but his “ madness” was 
akin to that of Paul. The secluded 
village of Llangeitho, far in the interior 
of Cardiganshire, became the Jerusalem 
of Wales. His ministry attracted thither 
between two and three thousand every 
“ monthly Sunday,” many of whom would 
have to make a journey of over tw 
hundred miles; still, thither they would 
go, through winter floods and samme! 
heat, to hear the great preacher, and to 
remember their Lord’s dying love. Some- 
times at these hallowed seasons the worl 
was so powerful that people fainted, or 
shouted with joy, or cried in the agony 
of conviction, “ What shall we do tote 
saved?” Few districts had remained 
unaffected by this revival of spiritual 
religion, and Christmas Evans, when a 
boy, must have been brought within the 
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circle of its influence. Sometimes he had 
extraordinary dreams, which he regarded 
as direct monitions from God. When a 
child he was greatly terrified by the fear 
of death and the Day of Judgment, until 
he was driven to tears, cries and prayer. 
He had also wonderful escapes from peril, 
which he afterwards attributed to tho 
direct agency of Providence. ‘ When I 
was about nine years of age,” he said, 
“I climbed to the top of a very tall tree, 
with a knifo in my hand; I stood on one 
bough and laid hold of another above it 
and began cutting it off. When I had 
done so I fella great height, and remained 
on the ground unconscious for hours, 
until some passer-by found me in that 
condition late in the afternoon.” At 
another time, after a great flood he fell 
into a deep pool, and he often wondered 
how he, unaided, came out of it. At 
another time he was placed on a high- 
spirited horse which ran away with him, 
and stopped not until it entered its 
stable, and “it was through God’s good 
providence,” he said, “that I was not 
struck dead at the entrance door.” At 
another time, when fifteen years of age, 
a shepherd boy, a quarrel took place 
between him and another, who in the 
heat of passion drew a knife, and with 
all his might stabbed him in his right 
breast ; but the bone prevented the knife 
from penetrating deeply, and thus he 
experienced another providential escape. 
His dreams, reveries, and escapes greatly 
affected him, and left on his mind abiding 
impressiens. ; 
I. 


BEGINS TO PREACH. 


When in his eighteenth year a number 
of young men were brought under re- 
ligious influence, and in them the spirit 
of earnest inquiry for the way of salva- 
tion was awakened. Several joined the 
Presbyterian Church (which had now 
almost become Unitarian) at Llwyn- 
rhydowain, then under tho ministry of a 
very able man, bard and scholar, David 
Davies. Christmas Evans became a 
member of his church, and his thirst for 


mental improvement and spiritual know- 
ledge grew intense and insatiable; yet 
he was not able to read, and he had no 
books or opportunities to learn. His 
own words graphically describe the state 
of things. “ During a revival which took 
place in the church under the care of 
Mr. David Davies, many young people 
united themselves with that people, and 
I amongst them. What became of the 
major part of these converts, I havo 
never known; but I hope God’s grace 
followed them as it did me, the meanest 
of the whole. One of the fruits of this 
awakening was the desire for religious 
knowledge that fell on us. Scarcely one 
person out of ten could, at this time, read 
at all, even in the language of the country. 
We bought Bibles and candles, and were 
accustomed to meet together in the 
evening in the barn of Penyralltfawr, 
and thus, in about a month, I was able 
to read my Bible in my mother tongue. 
I was vastly delighted with so much 
learning. ‘This, however, did not satisfy 
me, but I borrowed books, and learnt a 
little English. Mr. Davies, my pastor, 
understood that I thirsted for knowledge, 
and took me to his school, where I stayed 
for six months. Here I went through 
the Latin Grammar; but so low were 
my circumstances that I could stay there 
no longer.” 

This thirst for knowledge possessed 
him throughout his life. From this 
time he drank deeply from the well, 
and he was ever a great reader. He 
had no money to buy, and therefore he 
borrowed all the books he could. He 
specially prized an English-Welsh Dic- 
tionary, which enabled him to read in- 
teHligently a few of the great English 
authors. Among the earliest that he 
read were some of the writings of the 
“Great Dreamer,” which must have been 
to him, who was afterwards described 
as the “Welsh Bunyan,” a “feast of 
fat things full of marrow.” Soon after 
becoming a member of the church his 
talent and piety were recognised, and he 
frequently took part in prayer meetings 
held in the chapel or in cottages. It was 
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years, and was turned and mended a 
good many times.” Four guineas soon 
melted away, he says, half in articles of 
dress; but he struggled with pecuniary 
difficulties, and kept a watchful eye over 
his finances, so as not to fall in debt. 
His wife would tell long afterwards how 
he used to say, during his student years 
“he never contracted any debts; and 
though his income was small he never 
wanted money, but at the close of every 
year had always some cash in hand.” 
Mr. Jennings removed to Hinckley, 
and took the academy with him; and 
before Philip completed his studies there, 
he drew up an elaborate form of rules 
by which he meant to live; they are 
printed in full by Job Orton. “Such 
pains did he take,” adds his biographer, 
“to train up himself for usefulness in 


the Church.” 
ITI. 


ENTRANCE ON THE MINISTRY. 


About a year aftor his removal to 
Hinckley Mr. Jennings died; and at 
that timo the young student was allowed 
to commence preaching ; the first sermon 
being delivered at Hinckley, and in the 
old meeting-house described by Nichols 
in his History of Leicestershire as having 
behind the pulpit and on either side 
“two small galleries not unlike the 
boxes of a playhouse,” designed for the 
accommodation of the Academy pupils. 
The text Doddridge preached from was, 
“If any man love not the Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema;” and he 
records in his diary—“ two persons as- 
cribed their conversion to the blessing 
of God attending that sermon.” He con- 
tinued after this at Hinckley for about a 
year, preaching occasionally there and in 
the neighbouring villages; but from Kib- 
worth he received an invitation to accept 
the pastoral office, which was now vacant. 
He gives an amusing description of the 
place and the people, everything being 
very humble, and the luxuries of polished 
life being, so far as Dissenters thereabouts 
were concerned, removed far away. Tea 
was a rare beverage, and ho writes, “I 


have not so much as a tea-table in my 
whole diocese.” IJlowever that might be. 
he could say in a graver humour, “I am 
now with a plain, honest, serious, gv»l- 
natured people. I heartily love thm 
myself, and I mect with genuine expres- 
sions of an undissembled affection on 
their side. I would hope that Golis 
amongst us, and I desire to mention it 
with a great deal of thankfulness that 
I already sco some encouraging effects 
of my poor attempts to serve them. I 
don’t go very much abroad, and when | 
am at homo, I can conveniently spend 
twelve hours a dayin my study. [have 
now many good books of my own, and my 
friends that are still better furnished, are 
very ready to oblige me with the use ot 
theirs. As to the salary, though it des 
not certainly amount to forty pounds a 
year, it is a tolerable assistance to a 
single man; and I believe I shall never 
marry while I stay here.” 

In those days there was nqpenny post, 


and as the carriago of letterg was expen- 
sive, they were generally very long, sone 
of them containing as muclf as we pit 


intoa tract. It was the fashion for young 
people to write sentimental epistles under 
fanciful names, and to say things which, 
though thoy are now very amusing, wer 
then by no means very wise. Even Jobn 
Wesley kept up a correspondence witi 
young ladies, in which he addressed the: 
as “ Aspasia and Varancse,” whilst k- 
signed himself by the name of “ Cyrus”: 
and Philip Doddridge wrote to one of 
the gentler sex, whilst he was at 
Kibworth, Hinckley, and other places. 
under the affected title of Clio, theuza 
before he gets to the end of it he sinxs. 
with starched politeness, into the epithet 
of “ Madam,” and retreats fromafiectiunate 
familiarity to the cold fashion of a City 
courticr. These letters made seme sur 
when first printed, several years am: 
certain critics condemning their publica- 
tion, others vindicating the measure. 
because the learned divine thus appeared 
in natural colours, with lovable traits, 
albeit dashed with a little folly. Woe 
certainly do not consider his letters as 
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models for imitation; but we fully accept 
the explanations given by his widow: 
“Natural gaiety of temper sometimes 
cast a shade on his otherwise excellent 
qualities, and these things may perhaps 
be remembered by some when those may 
be overlooked and forgot. But mingled 
as, I fear, you will find his early diaries 
and other papers with things of this 
kind, I doubt not you will also there find 
those seeds of piety which by his in- 
defatigable care, under the blessing of 
Heaven, was growing up, and gradually 
improved, till they shone out with such 
bright and distinguishing rays; and, 
amidst his gayest scenes in early life, 
will be found the foundations early 
laid for those important and extensive 
schemes of his future usefulness, many 
of which by the Divine favour he lived 
to execute, and others and still more 
perhaps, were broken off.” This estimate 
is just. Amongst his earliest letters 
there are examples of eminent spiritual 
excellence; especially in those addressed 
to one young lady who had met with an 
accident, and to another who was just 
going abroad ; both are full of wise, pious 
counsel. 

Ho was an early riser, getting up at 
five o'clock, and throughout the day 
rigidly economical in the use of timo, 
thereby laying up stores of knowledge 
which mark his numerous works, and 
which would not be unworthy of a scholar 
who had enjoyed University advantages. 

In October 1725, he removed to 
Market Harborough, still keeping up his 
Kibworth connection, and in Mr. Some, 
who was minister at the former place, 
he found a friend who promoted his 
piety, and an instructor who advanced 
his education. At tho samo time he 
received a fresh impetus to devotedness 
from the death of two young preachers 
in the neighbourhood. In 1729 he bce- 
came assistant to Mr. Some, and preached 
to his congregation, alternately with 
that at Kibworth ; and as his reputation 
spread, ho received calls from other and 
larger churches to accept the oversight 
of them; but important work he was | 


induced to undertake, kept him a littlo 
longer where he was. 

When Mr. Jennings died, the academy 
lapsed, and Doddridge became aware that 
he had been thought of as successor tu 


‘ the academic charge. Education for tho 


Dissenting ministry needed to be placed 
upon a permanent basis, and he took 
up the subject with his accustomed 
ardour. He was induced by a friend 
to draw up a scheme for an improved 
curriculum ; in reply, he wrote a letter 
long enough to fill a volume. A minister 
at Kettering showed the paper to Dr. 
Watts, who approved of it, and thought 
the author was the very person to 
carry such a design into effect. A plea 
of incapacity, modestly urged, did not 
put an end to the project, and whilo 
the young man was still turning over 
the matter, he attended a meeting at 
Luttorworth for humiliation and prayer. 
Mr. Some, the preacher on this occasion, 
adverted to the importance of an effective 
course of training for ministerial can- 
didates, and urged the institution of an 
academy at Market Harborough, to bo 
entrusted to the hands of him who had 
drawn up such a promising programme. 
The brethren present encouraged him to 
undertake the proposed task, and Dr. 
Clark of St. Albans being consulted, 
threw his weight into the scale. It does 
not appear that Doddridge required 
further persuasion; but, earnestly seek- 
ing help from God, put his hand to the 
plough which he was asked to guide. A 
arge correspondence ensued; Dr. Watts’ 
suggestions were considered, and in the 
Midsummer of 1729 a Ministerial Aca- 
demy was opened at Harborough. 


IV. 
PASTORATE AT NOLTHAMPTON, 


He had been at work only a few 
months when a vacancy in the Indo- 
pendent pastorate occurred at North- 
ampton. The young tutor had already 
declined overtures from Nottingham ; 
but Northampton had superior claims, 
and though he hesitated for a time, he at 
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length accepted a call to the meeting- 
house on Castle Hill. 

The place of worship, now altered 
considerably, remained much as it was 
in Doddridge’s day when a centenary 
commemoration of his death occurred in 
1851. It was a plain edifice, with a 
dial in front on the outside, over two 
unornamented doorways; within were 
high-backed pews, and a small pulpit 
overhung by a sounding-board. There 
the new pastor was ordained on the 19th 
of March, 1730. The annual return of 
that ordination day was kept by him 
to the end of life, and no sooner had he 
become settled in office, than, according 
to a custom of his already noticed, he 
drew up a code of spiritual laws, to the 
same effect as before, to regulate his 
private and ministerial life. 

Just before his ordination he was visited 
with a dangerous illness, and his friends 
feared he would not recover. “I have 
some cheerful hope,” he says immediately 
after he had been ordained, “ that the God 
to whom I have this day been more sol- 


emnly than ever devoting my service will 
graciously use me either in this world or | 
a better: and Iam not solicitous about ` 
agate circumstances, when or how. : 
If I know anything of my heart, I- 
apprehend I may adopt the words of the | 


Apostle, ‘that it is my earnest expecta- 
tion and my hope that in nothing I shall 
be ashamed, but that Christ shall be 
magnified whether it be by life or by 
death; that to me to livo is Christ, and 
to die unspeakable gain.’ ” 

Of Doddridge as a preacher we can 


form a correct idea from accounts given’ 
by those who knew him well, and by a ` 


perusal of his published discourses. He 
had great readiness, and could preach 
with little or no preparation, sometimes 
under such circumstances with surprising 
effect, sometimes, however, the reverse. 


There was an earnestness in his manner, 


and a pathos in his voice, unusually 
impressive; yet his pronunciation and 
action, though quite natural, appeared 
otherwise to those who did not know 
him in private. His published sermons 


contain a course on the Evidences of 
Christianity, which Robert Hall ranked 
so high, that he considered them “in some 
respects superior to Paley’s, particularly 
for young persons who had some religious 
knowledge.” Certainly there is a tender 
persuasiveness in the Nonconformist, 
which we should in vain look for in the 
pages of the Archdeacon. His Sermms 
to the Young are remarkable. The fol- 
lowing passage occurs in John Fosters 
Life : “One of the last works read to him 
was a sermon by Dr. Doddridge on the 
incapacity of an unregenerate soul fir 
relishing the enjoyments of the heavenly 
world ” (fifth of the series on Regener- 
tion). “He was so struck with this 
sermon that he desired his daughter to 
promise him that they would read it 
every month, saying that no one could 
read it often without a salutary effect.” 
Some of Doddridge’s ordination sermons 
are exceedingly beautiful and affecting: 
and one, on the Evil and Danger of 
Neglecting Men’s Souls, preached at 3 
meeting of ministers, can never be for- 
gotten by any one who has had the 
benefit of perusing it. The four volumes 
published from his MSS. about half a cen- 
tury ago, give average specimens of his 
pulpit addresses; and though they lack 
the freshness and originality nowadays 
so much desired, they are filled with 
a fragrance of truth sweet to those whe 
have spiritual perceptions. Never very 
great, they aro always very good; and 
goodness in a sermon, meaning by thut 


'| power to edify, is better than greatness. 


In the administration of the Lorls 
Supper he was singularly happy, as !t 
appears from his diary, in which he 
records the substance of what he said on 
such occasions. A large number of his 
sacramental meditations have been pub 
lished in a volume; they are eminently 
adapted to raise our thoughts, and revive 
our love, to that adorable Saviour whe 
laid down His life for our redemption. 
The Lord’s Supper was to Doddridge 
a blessed season, when he paused to 
reflect upon the dealings of Providence 
and the discoveries of Revelation. Ins 
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letter to his wife he states: “ Last Lord’s 
day was our sacrament day, and indeed 
it was a most comfortable one to me; 
my joy at that ordinance was so great 
that I could not well contain it. I had 
much ado to forbear telling all about me 
as well as I could—for it would have 
been but in a very imperfect manner— 
what a divine flame I felt in my soul, 
which, indeed, put me greatly in mind of 
Mr. How’s ‘full stream of rays.’ Were 
it possible to carry such impressions 
through life, it would give the soul a 
kind of independence far too high for a 
mortal existence.” 

His pastoral labours were abundant. 
He took a great interest in families; 
established prayer mectings; visited his 
flock; and proposed questions to the 
young, gathering up answers on which 
he commented from week to week on a 
Friday evening. His discourse entitled, 
“Religious youth invited to early com- 
munion,” is a key to desires and en- 
deavours in that direction. He kept not 
only a list of all church members, but 
attached to their names memoranda of 
their religious progress. He also pursued 
the old Puritan custom of holding days 
of fasting and humiliation; yet we find 
him, amidst this incessant spiritual in- 
dustry, lamenting the smallness of success. 
The fact is, he did more good than he 
kuew of, and daily he drew his loving 
congregation nearer and nearer to him- 
selt; and by his solicitude for their 
highest welfare, exerted a moral influence 
upon the inhabitants of the town, who 
held his character in the highest esteem. 

But whilst remembering all the love 
and honour which Doddridgo enjoyed, 
it is proper to state that he had personal 
enemies who strove to injure his reputa- 
tion; but this chiefly served to bring out 
more conspicuously his own Christian 
resivnation and forbearance. 


V. 
HIS THEOLOGICAL ACADEMY. 


Founded at Market Harborough, it 
was removed to Northampton, and the 


building in which it was conducted 
still remains in Sheep Street, and may 
be identified by a range of pilasters 
on the wall; in Doddridge’s time they 
were more imposing than they are 
now. The Institute was of a nature 
difficult for some people to understand, 
because it combined a seminary for tho 
education of ministers, with a school for 
young gentlemen in general. Several 
persons of property and rank were there 
trained for secular life, whilst a number 
of men, afterwards distinguished as 
preachers of the Gospel, were prepared 
for the discharge of their high calling. 
Parents helped to provide an income, 
and a number of young men were 
supported, or assisted, out of endowments 
in the hands of trustees. The “Fund 
Board,” as a committee for aiding 
ministerial education was called, helped 
to feed the exchequer, and payment for 
several students camo from the estate of 
Mr. Coward, bequeathed by him to 
certain trustees for religious purposes. 
Theological instruction devolved en- 
tirely on Doddridge; the whole course, 
including History, Logic, Mathematics, 
and Antiquities, must have been chictly 
in his hands. He met his pupils at six 
on a summer’s morning, and at family 
prayer he required one of them to 
translate the Old Testament lessun from 
the original; after breakfast he unfolded 
a string of what were termed pro- 
positions, scholias, and lemmas, according 
to the pedantic terminology of the day. 
Critical lectures on Scripture, pastoral 
theology, and the composition of sermons 
were included in the professor's com- 
prehensive scheme ; the average number 
of his pupils being about thirty-four, 
and 200 the total for twenty-two years. 
Of these 120 became ministers, ono in 
the Church of England, some in the 
Church of Scotland, but most in Dissent- 
ing congregations. He seems to have 
been in the habit of stating arguments 
on both sides of a question with great 
fairness, leaving his auditors to draw 
their own conclusions. But they could 
have no doubt from his pulpit, teaching 
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take this step. The salary he was going 
to receive was only £17 a year, and he 
did not receive more for the next twenty 
years! Not a very liberal provision 
for an overseer of ten churches. This 
was his only source of income, with the 
exception of small gifts he received 
during his visits to other churches on 
his journeys in South Wales. He was 
the only Baptist minister in the island, 
and he must have often yearned for 
the society and fellowship of a kindred 
spirit. But he had come to work, and 
he began it in right earnest. His first 
act was to set apart a day for fasting 
and prayer in all the preaching stations. 
Soon his presence was felt to be like the 
genial sun on the drooping frost-bitten 
flowers. A revival took placo, and many 
were added to the churches. 

Llangefni seemed to be the centre of 
his district, and he lived at Cildwrn 
Cottage. It was in fact more a hut than 
a cottage. It did not afford the comfort 
and “coziness” that we generally associate 
with the name“ cottage.” ‘The door had 
decayed with age and exposure, and it 
was held together by a tin plate nailed 
across the bottom of it. The luxur 
of a new door could not be afforded. 
Christmas was a tall man of six fect, but 
in his own house he had to practise 
“humility ” and to exercise greater pre- 
caution than was his wont, lest in rising 
from his favourite arm-chair his massive 
head should come into violent contact 
with the lowly roof. The furniture was 
scanty, like that of an Irish cabin. After 
his Sunday’s work, consisting of at least 
three services, and of, perhaps, a journey 
of twenty miles, returning home, he 
could not boast of possessing what might 
be truly called a bed. Some of the old 
boards had rotted, and others were lost, 
and stone slabs had to be used in their 
stead. In this dire poverty he spent 
most of his life, and during nearly the 
whole of it he never received more than 
£30 a year; yet such was the frugality 
of his wife, and the self-denial that he 
practised, that he felt that the Jord 
dealt bountifully with him. Books 


were his housebold gods, yet they were 

but few that he could procure. His soul 

thirsted for knowledge, but the fountain 

of it he found, to a great extent, sealed. 

Yet he and his wife vied with each other 
in their gifts of charity. He was as 
tender-hearted as a woman, and as simple 
as a child. He endured privation him- 
self, but he could not with indifference 
witness others in need of daily bread. 
We do not know how he was able to 
subscribe from ten shillings to a pound 
annually to various societies, or help in 
the way he did the helpless and the 
destitute. He never concealed his 
poverty, and yet he never complained of 
it. In fact, he would have been ill at 
ease in affluent circumstances. He felt 
the cold wind of poverty to be bracing 
to his soul, and the grip of earthly want 
only made him hold more securely “the 
pearl of great price.” “The pain of 
poverty was to him only the piercing 
of a inaiden’s ear, and jewels were hung 
in the wound.” “ Having nothing,” he 
yet felt that he “ possessed all things.” 
This humble cottage was the “workshop” 
where he elaborated those great sermons, 
those gorgeous word-pictures, those 
brilliant allegories, which, delivered by 
him, delighted, thrilled, and subdued 
his audiences. He had no separato 
“study,” with shelves groaning with 
theological literature, but the humble 
kitchen was his “sanctum,” with the 
Bible, some volumes of the Puritans, and 
a few others constituting his library. He 
composed his sermon when talking to his 
fowls and ducks and pig, which he called 
by familiar names; but the hour of agony 
and of the “ burden” of the Word of the 
Lord sometimes came upon him, am 
then he would become unconscions to 
all that wont on around him. Two 
ministers one day called to see him. He 
was sitting at the table, Bible in hand, 
absorbed in thought. He did not notice 
their entrance. He moved uneasily in 
his chair, and a cloud hung over his 
brow. The tea-things were on the table, 
and, in fact, he had already partaken of 
one cup. Jis wife asked him to have 
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another, but he handed her the Bible 
and not the cup. He closed his eyes, 
but the vision did not come. He got up 
and consulted one or two volumes, but 
apparently to no purpose. Then after 
a few minutes, spent evidently in 
agonizing thought, he suddenly fell on 
his knees and poured out his soul in 
prayer to God. When that was over 
calmness settled on his brow, and his 
countenance shono. “liko a radiant 
morning breaking through the clouds.” 
He even clapped his hands, like a child, 
with delight. The mystery was solved. 
The vision stood out before him clear 
and distinct, like a rainbow on the storm- 
cloud. The light entered his soul and 
filled him with ecstasy. Now he noticed 
his friends, grected them cordially, and 
delighted them with his play of wit, 
his fund of anecdote, and his occasional 
brilliant sayings. 

He had divided his sphere of labour 
into four districts. Ho visited three of 
these every Sunday, and preached at 
least three times. He was also hard at 
work during the week, holding different 
kinds of services almost every evening. 
He had none to help him, as he was sole 
Baptist minister in the county ; and this 
was the caso for twenty years, in which 
time the number of churches increased 
from ten to twenty. 


V. 
CHRISTMAS EVANS AT AN ASSOCIATION. 


The meetings of the Annual Associa- 
tion were the high festivals of the Welsh 
Churches. At this time there were 
only two or three Baptist Associations 
in the Principality. Two days were 
set apart in which no work was done 
throughout the whole district. Part of 
the first day would be devoted to con- 
nexional business, and at this conference 
most of the ministers and a large number 
of “laymen” would be present. The 
meetings were generally held in summer, 
as the preaching services were invariably 
held in the open air. No chapel would 
hold a tithe of the multitude that would 


a 


come together. Two services were held 
the first day, and five or six sermons 
delivered. On the second, the great 
“field day,” four services were held. 
During the day, ten or twelve sermons 
would be preached. Also the previous 
evening services would have been held 
in all the chapels belonging to the various 
denominations throughout the neighbour- 
hood. A stage had been erected in a con- 
venient field on a gently-sloping ground, 
so that the vast congregation might have 
equal facilities for seeing and hearing. 
The people would travel scores of miles 
and remain standing on the field all day, 
and listen most attentively and often 
with ranture to all the sermons. Christ- 
mas Evans was already well known in 
some parts of Wales, but as yet his namo 
was not the household word that it after- 
wards became. 

After incessant labour amidst much 
that was very discouraging in Anglesea, 
he turned his face once more towards the 
“sunny South.” In the minutes of the 
Association held in Anglesea in 1794 was 
a resolution to the effect that “ Brother 
Christmas Evans be permitted to collect 
among the churches for the meeting- 
house at Amlwch.” The meetings of 
the South-Western Association were held 
this year at Felinfoel, Carmarthenshire. 
This was the largest Association in the 
Principality, and its churches had re- 
cently enjoyed much prosperity. Tho 
“tribes of Israel” gathered together in 
large numbers—as many as twent 
thousand have come together to the igh 
festival. The ten-o’clock service the 
second day is regarded as the most im- 
portant, and the “ great guns” are placed 
in position then. It was a beautiful but 
very hot summer day. An early service 
had already been held, and by ten o'clock 
several thousands had come together. 
At this service three sermons were to 
be preached. One of the great preachers 
appointed did not put in an appearance, 
and the question arose, who could take 
his place. At last Timothy Thomas 
said, “ Ask that one-eyed lad from the 
North; I hear that he preaches quite 
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wonderfully.” The one-eyed man of 
Anglesea at last reluctantly consents. 
He retires for a short time, and looks 
over hurriedly and nervously some notes 
of a sermon. Then he holds his hand 
over his one eye, and in a short silent 

rayer he asks God to help him and 

less his message. When the echoes of 
the hymn, sung with heart and voice by 
the large congregation, had died away, 
he stands up, a tall bony man, haggard 
in his look, and uncouth in his gestures 
and movements. Yet there was wonder- 
ful calmness resting on that rugged face 
and towering brow. With that large 
eye, that Robert Hall said had enough 
light in it tolight a whole army through 
a desert on a dark night, he surveys for 
a moment that vast multitude. ‘They, 
in turn, wondered why such a shabby, 
ill-favoured stranger should be asked to 
preach. He seemed to them like a 
“man from Nazareth,” from which no 
good could come. He reads his text in 
rather a low tone and hesitating manner. 
“ And you, that were sometime alienated 
and enemies in your mind by wicked 
works, yet now hath He reconciled in the 
body of His flesh through death, to pre- 
sent you holy and unblameable and un- 
reprovable in His sight.” He seemed for 
a whilc ill at ease, even faltering in speech 
and evidently wrestling with mighty 
thoughts, for which he could not find ade- 
quate utterance. The fire was already 
kindled in his heart, but it scemed as if 
unable to find vent and burst into a flame. 
The great theme had already possessed 
his soul; and as he proceeded, the fire 
within was gradually melting the chains 
which held him bound; his tongue was 
loosed, and his speech grew eloquent; 
the very language seemed at last to 
sparkle with the intensity of the feeling 
and the grandeur of the thoughts; the 
passion within him spread a glow over 
his countenance, and filled his eye with 
astrange wonderful light ; his high brow 
scemed to expand, and every feature to 
become an exponent of the emotions that 
swayed the mind. The trammels were 
all left far below, as his royal imagina- 


tion in its eagle soarings seemed to catch 

limpses even of the great White Throne. 

ecasionally he would burst forth into 
one of those piercing shrieks of eloquence 
which were all-subduing. Man’s state 
of alienation from God, and the danger 
of being eternally lost, he portrayed so 
vividly that terror seemed to seize the 
hearers; and he described God’s love in 
Jesus Christ in melting strains, with all 
the wealth of imagery, narrative, and 
exposition. His dramatic power and the 
wealth of his imagination seemed to over- 
whelm the immense audience now welded 
together by the force of his eloquence. 
The allegories and descriptions dazzled 
with their brilliancy ; climax after climax 
was reached; the very heavens seemed 
bending over the scene; the ministers 
on the stage rose to their feet and pressed 
round the orator; at the height of his 
argument he would give vent to his 
emotion in a far-resounding shout, uttered 
with power and winged with earnestness, 
that would startle people to their feet 
and tears to their eyes. No longer was 
the haggard look or awkward gait to be 
noticed —a transfiguration had taken 
place. Now every look, gesture, and 
action fitted in with the sentiment. The 
eye gleamed with seraphic fire; and as 
he held up the Cross of his Saviour be- 
fore the multitude, his face glowed with 
the reflection of that glory that “ gathers 
round its head sublime.” No longer could 
the throng restrain their pent-up feeling, 
but it found expression in “ Diolch iddo? 
Gogoniant! Bendigedig!”* He was obli- 
vicus of everything around him. His 
theme has been to him all-absorbing. 
As he approaches the close, earth seems 
to be receding from his view, and heaven. 
close by, bursts upon his vision. As it 
was said of Whitefield, so it could te 
said of him: “ His face is language, his 
intonation music, his action passion.” 
After a burst of melting eloquence he 
brings his discourse to a close, and the 
people are so affected that they find relief 
in tears and praises, many asking, “ Who 
is this that God hath raised up?” 

1 Thanks to Him! Glory! Bicssd! 
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VI. 
SANDEMANIANISM. 


From this time forth his fame was 
spread throughout Wales, and his pre- 
sence at the large gatherings of the 
Denomination was eagerly looked for. 
He became at once the most popular 
preacher in the Principality, and some 
of the largest churches would have been 
glad to secure him as their minister; 
but he returned to Cildwrn Cottage, 
and to his humble “cure” in Anglesea. 
Troublous times were now before him. 
Sandemanianism, which taught that faith 
was a mere intellectual assent to the 
teaching of Christ, had spread among 
several of the churches, and Christmas 
Evans even fell under its sway for a 
time. The creat leader of this “ heresy ” 
was John Richard Jones of Ramoth, a 
man of great intellectual power and of 
unbounded energy. He was for some 
time Baptist minister at Harlech. He 
was at first an enthusiastic revivalist, 
and even encouraged the wildest ex- 
pression of religious excitement; but 
after embracing Sandemanianism he re- 
garded all excitement as mischievous, 
and all enthusiasm as baneful. He 
affected the most stoical calmness, if not 
frigidity, and regarded the Welsh hicyl, 
and even all warmth of religious feeling, 
as indicating a show of religion without 
the power thereof. He grew supercilious 
and disdainful. At length he spoke as 
if “poor travelling preachers” were a 
curse to their country, and as if there 
Were no salvation for the ignorant multi- 
tude. But he was just the man to carry 
on with vigour and temporary success 
the new crusade. He was a good scholar, 
head and shoulders above his ministerial 
brethren around him. He was con- 
versant with Greek, Latin, and Hebrew ; 
and in other subjects his attainments 
were considerable. He possessed a clear 
intellect, a strong will and great de- 
cision. For a time the spirit of revival 
was dead among the churches, and end- 
less and Prok ies disputations ensucd. 


The Association platform was turned 
into an arena where the theological com- 
batants fought out their battles. The 
questions, whether members of the 
church, however scattered they might 
be, should necessarily meet in the same 
place; whether perfect unity of opinion 
was essential to Christian fellowship ; 
whether the right of private property 
should be abolished; whether the holy 
kiss and the washing of fect should not 
be practised—these and kindred subjects 
were discussed everywhere, in the pulpit, 
in the “society,” in the ficld, by the fire- 
side. In North Wales the new doctrino 
was for a while in the ascendancy. 
Nearly all the ministers seemed to have 
embraced it. Christmas Evans was 
“ inoculated,” and was for a time a strong 
advocate of its doctrines and practices. 
He concluded a lengthy letter he wrote to 
brethren entertaining the same views by 
saying: “ I perceive that we ought to 
wash the feet of the disciples as of old; 
that we ought to partake of the Lord’s 
Supper every Lord’s day; that we should 
observe the holy kiss; and that we should 
keep the love feast.” But he was not 
long under its spell. He soon found out 
that the “letter killeth.’ ‘I found,” 
said he, “that Sandemanianism so af- 
fected me, that it extinguished the spirit 
of prayer for. the conversion of the un- 
godly. I lost the power that had clothed 
me, consisting in confidence and earnest- 
ness in the pulpit, with strong desires 
for the conversion of souls to Christ. 
My heart went back, and I lost the testi- 
mony of a good conscience. I had lost 
nearness to God, and I had lost walking 
with Him, and something very precious 
was absent. I also observed that the 
effects of the new doctrineon ourchurches 
were disastrous. The poison penetrated 
four counties — Anglesea, Carnarvon, 
Denbigh, and Merioneth. It first of all 
sent away the hearers of the Gospel. I 
lost in Anglesea nearly all my old hearers. 
Many of these attended the ministry 
with other denominations. ‘There they 
had rest from the new condemnatory 
spirit amongst us. We thus almost 
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entirely took down what had taken 
fifteen years to raise, and became again 
a despised people. So I was obliged to 
re-examine the foundation of my ro- 
ligion, to re-erect the porches, and to 
measure the whole by the reed of the 
Word.” 
VII. 


FRESH LIGHT AND RENEWED CONSECRATION. 


So he experienced many heart- 
stirrings, and, as he was journeying one 
day between Dolgellau and Machyn- 
lieth, “a day,” said he, “never to be 
forgotten, I felt my heart hard but sick 
and my mind oppressed with darkness 
that could be felt. I poured forth my 
heart before God, in the name of Jesus, 
and I experienced freedom to confess 
and repent on account of my sin in 
going after the spirit of an empty re- 
ligion, which had not His love in it, and 
which had turned my feclings, like those 
of Nabal, like unto a stone within me. 
I prayed to Christ again and again. I 
felt that the heart of stone was melting 
within me. Profuse streams of tears 
flowed freely and incessantly for three 
or four hours. The place was solitary, 
and therefore most advantageous for me 
to converse with God. ‘This gave me an 
opportunity to pour forth strong cries 
and tears all the way, until my nature 
was nearly exhausted when I arrived at 
Machynlleth. I gave myself to God 
anew, and prayed earnestly for His 
cause, especially in Anglesea. In the 
first services I had after this I felt I 
had been removed from the frigid zone 
of Greenland to a genial cline, like 
the land of promise.” So his faith 
was brightened and strengthened in the 
fire of trial, never to be rudely shaken 
again. 

Soon after this he had one of those 
wonderful dreams which he regarded as 
visions sent him by God. He had a 
most vivid vision of hell, at tho gate of 
which he was cast. Then he proceeds 
to give a terrible description, lit up as 
it were by the lurid flames that he saw, 
of his own agony and terror, until his 


Saviour came, when a great calm pw- 
sessed his soul, even at the gates of hell. 
At this time also he entered into a most 
solemn “covenant with God.” This he 
made “in the confidence and hope that 
are in Christ, from a sense of nearness to 
God, and with the consciousness of the 
evil in his own heart, but of complete 
reliance on the infinite grace and merits 
of his Redeemer.” It consisted of thir- 
teen declarations mingled with prayers, 
each solemnly attested with his signa- 
ture. After this he experienced great 
calm and heavenly peace as one “ abiding 
under the shadow of the Almighty.” 
Thus he returned to his work with 4 
giant’s strength, the result of renewed 
consccration. ‘The cause once more four- 
ished, and the Lord added daily to tho 
churches. In 1814 and 1815 there was 
great prosperity, over six hundred turn- 
ing to God. ‘There were now twenty- 
one stations, and many chapels were 
built. He visited South Wales twice a 
year, usually on behalf of the struggling 
churches under his care; sometimes he 
had a book of his own composition to sell, 
all the profits of which he would devote 
to paying chapel-debts. The inclemency 
of winter or the heat of summer could 
not deter him from accomplishing his 
onerous task. During these journeys he 
laboured most abundantly, preaching 10- 
cessantly, being a veritable Paul in spint 
and aim. He also studied hard, so that 
he might be able to preach in English, 
and be in a position to plead with the 
wealthier friends in England for help te- 
wards the weak churches in North Wales. 
He could understand sufficient English 
to read with profit some of the great 
Puritan divines before he settled m 
Anglesea, but he says that he made no 
attempt to learn English Grammar be- 
fore he was thirty-three years of age. 
He learnt most of Richards’ English- 
Welsh Dictionary by heart. “My En- 
glish,” he says, “ was very broken, and 
ct it was my ardent wish that I should 
bo ablo to preach in it. I made ita 
matter of prayer, as I never sucœwled 
in anything without dging so. This the 
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“My brethren, pardon the freedom of 
my speech. I should have thought it 
my duty to have separated from the 
Church of Rome had she pretended only 
to determine those things which Christ 
has left indifferent: how much more, 
when sho requires a compliance with 
those which He hath expressly forbid ? 
When she has the insolence to say, t You 
shall not only confino yourself to a 
prescribed form of words, but you shall 
worship in an unknown tongue: you 
shall not only bow at the venerable 
name of our common Lord, but you shall 
worship an image: you shall not only 
kneel at tho communion, but kneel in 
adoration of a piece of bread: you shall 
not only pronounce, or at least appear 
to pronounce those accursed, who do not 
believe what is acknowledged to be 
incomprehensible, but thoso who do not 
believe what is most contrary to our 
reason and senses.’ ” 

Doddridge was eminently loyal and 
patriotic, and warmly attached to the 
House of Hanover; hence, in ’45, he took 
an active part in encouraging a resistance 
of the Pretender’s attempts to re-establish 
the Stuart dynasty on the British throne; 
but in that movement the zeal of the 
Protestant strengthened the loyalty of 
the subject, and he felt that religion as 
well as politics had to do with the 
strugele. 

IX. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


Dr. Doddridge married Mercy Maris of 
Worcester, in December 1730, and never 
did a happier union take place. Orton 
extols her as “prudent, religious, and 
affectionate,” and Warburton must have 
been pleased with her, or he would not 
have paid the lady such compliments as 
he did. Just before his wedding, the 
bridegroom spent a day in “extra- 
ordinary devotion,’ and amongst his 
numerous rules for the conduct of his 
life he now inserted this: “ As a husband 
it shall be my daily care to keep up the 
spirit of religion with my wife, to re- 
commend her to the Divine blessing, to 


manifest an obliging, tender disposition 
towards her, and particularly to avoid 
everything which has the appearanco of 
pettishness, to which, amidst my various 
cares and labours, I may in some un- 
guarded moments be liable.” His printed 
letters abound in strong expressions, and 
in some unpublished ones we have had 
the opportunity of reading, there are 
stronger expressions still. In a volume 
of select devotional letters, he says to 
her when absent: “And I hope, my 
dear, you will not be offended when I 
tell you that I am, what I hardly thought 
it possible, without a miracle, that I 
should have been, very easy and happy 
without you. My days begin, pass, and 
end in pleasure, and scem short because 
they are so delightful. It may seem 
strange to say it, but really so it is. I 
hardly feel that I want anything.” 

Wo heard many years ago from the 
daughter of one of his students, that he 
was accustomed to treat her with the 
utmost respect, and with all the core- 
monious politeness of the age. He was 
very near-sighted, and on one occasion 
took some other person for Mrs. Dodd- 
ridge, and greatly amused the company, 
as they listened to the glowing terms 
which surprised the lady as he addressed 
her by mistake. 

Whatever the strength of attachment 
might be on the husband’s part, it received 
a full response from the devotion of his 
wife. Her letters, many of which are 
preserved, abundantly testify this, and 
at the same time show her to have been 
a woman of intelligence and judgment. 

After his decease she wrote to War- 
burton, a letter the autograph of which 
we have before us. In it sho says: “I 
endeavour as far as possible to divest 
myself of that self-love which would lead 
me to repine; and to attend to the 
dictates of reason and religion, which tell 
me, that the more worthy the object was 
of esteem and affection, the more I should 
rejoice in that superior happiness and 
glory to which he is now raised: but I 
forget myself; you will forgive, sir, this 
digression. You knew us both, and by 
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fied with the cause of Christ, and its 
prosperity was her joy.” 

so a serious illness befell him in 
1823, and he was not able to preach for 
nine months. He also feared that he 
would lose the use of his one eye. But 
although these trials made him feel at 
times very depressed, yet he felt that his 
work was not yet done, and he waited 
with patience until the Lord restored 
him. 

Again doctrinal differences began to 
trouble the churches. Some were Cal- 
vinists and others Arminians, and by 
these zealous ‘“‘ Defenders of the Faith” 
Christmas Evans was suspected of and 
charged with holding Fullerism.!' The 
conflict sometimes raged furiously, and 
hard words were spoken. These miserable 
theological wranglings ill-suited his dis- 
position, and he would have been glad to 
be quit of them all. 

In addition to the personal and theo- 
logical, there were also ecclesiastical 
troubles. Jo had been hitherto sole 
minister of the Baptist churches in the 
island, but now the independency of 
Congregationalism began to assert itself. 
Evans was not, like Wesley, a born 
organizer and an adept at management. 
Looked at from this standpoint, he, in 
fact, presented the weakest side of his 
character. He would have preferred to 
sec sub-pastors appointed, to be, in most 
cases, nominated by himself. He re- 
garded himself as possessing a certain 
right and authority to this; but fre- 
quently his advice and recommendations 
were rejected, and the churches invited 
as pastors men whom he regarded as unfit 
for their work. In doing this, he re- 
garded the churches that he had estab- 
lished and nurtured as ungrateful, and 
their action unwise. Still he did not 
become morose or despondent. He was 
too much a man of faith to do that. He 
perceived the unfaithfulness of others, 
but he knew his own weakness as well. 
He did not know what vindictiveness 
was, as he possessed in an eminent 
degree a forgiving spirit. But he now 

} The doctrinal views of Andrew Fuller. 


thought that he could do more good 
elsewhere than in Anglesea. He writes, 
“I felt assured that I had yet much 
work to do, and that my ministry would 
be instrumental in bringing many sin- 
ners to Christ. This arose from my 
trust in God and the spirit of prayer 
that possessed me. I frequently rose 
above all my sorrows. As soon as | 
went into the pulpit during this period 
I forgot my troubles and found my 
mountain strong. I was blessed with 
such heavenly unction and longed so 
intensely for the salvation of men, that I 
felt the truth like a hammer in power, 
and the doctrine distilling like the 
honey-comb, and lke unto the rarest 
wine. Everything now conspired to 
induce my departure from the island; 
the unyielding spirit of those who had 
oppressed and traduced me; my own 
most courageous state of mind, fully 
believing that there was yet more work 
for me to do in the harvest of the Son 
of Man; my earnest prayers for Divine 
guidance during one whole year; and 
the visions of my head at night in my 
bed—all worked together towards this 
result.” 
IX. 


CAERPHILLY ; CARDIFF 5 CARNARVON. 


So he bade adieu to his still beloved 
Anglesea in 1826, having laboured there 
for thirty-four years. His next pastorate 
was at Caerphilly, Glamorganshire—a 
small town noted for its cheese and 
castle. It was a great trial for him to 
leave the district where he had laboured 
so long, and now, advanced in years, 
to remove toa strange place. ‘ During 
my journey from Llangefni to Brynsien- 
cyn,” he records, “ I experienced great 
tenderness of mind and the presence of 
Christ, as though He were by my side, 
until I was constrained to break out in 
audible apor and supplications. The 
struggle lasted for hours, until I was 
enabled to entrust the care of my ministry 
to Jesus Christ, with a confidence that 
delivered me from all my afflictions. I 
again made a covenant with God, but 
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which I never wrote.” Ho was re- 
ceived at Caerphilly with great rejoicing, 
as the good people there had been much 
afraid that his heart would fail him at 
tho last moment, so that he could not 
leave Anglesea. Soon after his settle- 
ment some friends noticed that he 
seemed unhappy, and that he felt lonely, 
so they advised him to marry again. 
The name of an excellent woman was 
mentioned, with the further recommen- 
dation that she was a lady of means. 
“No, no, brother,” he replied; “ it is my 
opinion that Iam never to have any pro- 
perty in the soil of this world until I have 
my grave; I shall then have my full 
share of it. No; if Iam to have another 
wife, you must go all the way to distant 
Anglesea, and bring back my old and 
faithful servant, Mary Evans, who will 
be the best help-meet for me.” So a 
friend undertook the long journey of 
nearly 400 miles (there and back), and 
son Mary Evans became Christmas 
Evans’ second wife. A noble partner 
she proved herself to be. She cared for 
him most tenderly and affectionately to 
the last. 

Soon his ministry was felt to be as 
powerful as ever, and great prosperity at- 
tended it. About one hundred and forty 
persons were added tothe church. Still, 
as pastor, he had difficulties to contend 
with. Hitherto there had been lament- 
able lack of pastoral superintendence 
and salutary discipline, and the deacons 
had monopolized the entire management 
of affairs. Christmas Evans, making 
full use of his authority as pastor as well 
as of his power as preacher, was met 
with an unwillingness (if not with re- 
sistance) to fall in with his ways. So 
his stay at Caerphilly was of short 
duration—only two years—although he 
considered that, on the whole, the time 
he had spent there was very blessed. In 
1828 he removed to take oversight of 
the Welsh church at Cardiff. On the 
way thither, on the Caerphilly Moun- 
tain, after much prayer and supplication, 
he entered into another covenant with 
God. This last “ covenant ” of the now 


venerable preacher is a heart-stirring 
document. In these wrestlings with 
God we discover the secret of his strength 
and his power in the pulpit. 

We must not judge him as we would 
an ordinary pastor. Ho had been the 
Apostle of Anglesea, and his removal to 
Caerphilly he regarded in the light of 
a mission ; so also his migration to the 
neighbouring town of Cardiff, and finally 
to Carnarvon. Cardiff he did not find a 
congenial sphere. The church was in a 
low spiritual state, having been brought 
into it chiefly through the immoral con- 
duct of his predecessor. Evans was 
severe in his judgment on him, which 
some of the members who were still of 
this man’s party considered harsh. He 
was now sixty-five years of age, and his 
physical powers began to fail, and at 
times he would become irritable and des- 
pondent; yet, at the request of many 
friends, he undertook the preparation 
of a volume of sermons for the press. 
He had come to the conclusion that it 
would be well for him to remove from 
Cardiff. He journeyed to Liverpool, and 
there he met several old friends and 
ministerial brethren. His appearance 
in the place was as if he had been raised 
from the dead—such was the joy of hun- 
dreds atsecing and hearing him once more. 
He was advised to take charge of the 
church at Carnarvon. He accepted the 
invitation thither, although the cause 
was In a very low state, and there was, 
besides, a very heavy debt on the chapel. 
He entered on this, his last field of labour, 
in 1832. The members were very poor, 
and, worse than all, there were bitter 
contentions among them. Sandemanian- 
ism there was not yet dead, and two or 
three of its disciples had greatly troubled 
the church. Still, he was happy in doing” 
all that he could, and especially in 
being so near to his beloved Anglesea. 
He went to the first Association that was 
held in the island after his return to the 
North, and his presence caused universal 
delight. The old powers seemed to re- 
turn to him. His imagery was as bril- 
liant, his earnestness as intense, and his 
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‘Ag with a seraph’s voico to sing, 
To fly, as on a eherub’s wing: 
Performing with unwearied hands, 
A present Saviour’s high commands. 
“Yet, with these prospects full in sight, 
I'll wait Thy signal for my flight: 
And in Thy service here below, 
Confess that heavenly joys may grow.” 


XI. 
CLOSE OF LIFE. 


In the December of 1750 he caught a 
severe cold; soon afterwards pulmonary 
disease made its appearance. At his last 
communion in Northampton, he dropped 
hints which made his people feel that 
soon they would sec his face no more. 

Physicians advised him to try the 
medicinal waters at Bristol. A clergy- 
man of the Established Church welcomed 
him as a guest till he could secure con- 
venient lodgings. Dr. Maddox, bishop 
of Worcester, paid him a visit, and offered 
to drive him te the Wells in his carriage. 
People vied with one another in show- 
ing him kindness. “I have experienced 
since I came hither,” he says, “ this day 
in particular, the kind interposition of 
Providence, in raising me up. some very 
generous friends, in a place where I 
expected to be a perfect stranger ; 
especially a worthy nobleman, who as 
kindly interests himself about my health, 
as if he had been long my intimate 
friend.” Leading members of his church 
at Northampton came to see him, bringing 
messages of sympathy, and informing 
him of prayer meetings on his behalf, 
held three times a week. 

Ho was advised to seck a warmer 
climate, but there were pecuniary 
difficulties in the way, as his usual 
income was too small to bear the heavy 
expense of a foreign journey. This 
obstacle was spcedily removed by the 
generosity of those who admired his cha- 
racterand writings. Mr. Nathaniel Neal, 
who was interested in the Northampton 
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Academy, wrote to him: *“ Instead oi 
selling what, you havo in the Funds, I 
believe I shall be able, through the 
benevolence of your friends, to add to it, 
after having defrayed the expenses of 
your voyage. Besides this, you go with 
a full gale of prayer; and I trust wo 
shall stand ready to receive you with 
shouts of praise.” A servant in the 
family where he lodged offered to attend 
him ; and Warburton—probably through 
his friend Mr. Allen, who held a Post- 
office contract— procured an order to 
provide accommodation for the invalil 
in one of the Government packets. Mrs 
Doddridge, in a letter to Warburton 
already noticed, expresses her obligations 
to both of them. 

He travelled from Bristol to Falmouth 
in a somewhat improved state of health, 
but suffered a relapse the night betore 
embarkation. As he was on his way to 
Lisbon, the soft air, the novel scene and 
surrounding comforts raised his spirits; 
and, as he sat in his chair in the captain's 
cabin, he exclaimed to his wife, “I cannot 
express to you what a morning I have 
had. . Such delightful and transporting 
views of the heavenly world is my 
Father now indulging me with as no 
words can express.” Intense heat, whilst 
the vessel was becalmed in tho Bay of 
Biscay, greatly tried him; but on en- 
tering the mouth of the Tagus, the 
scenery revived and cheered the invalid 
as he sat on the deck. After landing, 
a rainy season increased. disease, anl 
destroyed all hope of recovery. He 
expired at Lisbon on the 26th of 
October, 1751, and was interred in the 
burial-ground of the British factory. 4 
simple monument was raised to his 
memory, which has been renewed again 
and again; and travellers of all de- 
nominations have repaired to the spot 
as a shrine sacred to cvangelical piety 
and Catholic union. 

Joun Srovcstoy, D.D. 
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-Ox the 16th of May, 1549, two years 
after the accession of Edward VI. to the 
English throne, a tall grave English 
gentleman, some fifty-four years old, not 
dressed as an ecclesiastic, but with the 
appearance of one—accompanied by his 
wife, a noble lady of Burgundy, and a 
little daughter barely two years old— 
disembarked at the port of London from 
Antwerp. He had left Zurich, his 
happy homo for the past two years, 
because he felt it his bounden duty to 
give his aid to the work of the Protestant 
Reformation in his own country, which 
was slowly making its way in the face 
of immense difficulties, and sorely needed 
such men as himself. It was with no 
light heart he had abandoned his peaceful 
life in the bright pleasant Swiss city, 
and the loving Christian friends he had 
made there—Henry Bullinger, Gualter, 
Gesner, Pellican, and many more. Ho 
knew full well tho trials that awaited 
him, and foreboded how they were sure 
to end. Foxe tells us that just before 
his departure from Zurich, when his 
friends clustered round to say “ Fare- 
well,” telling him he was sure to rise to 
distinction in his native land, begging 
for a letter now and then, and urging 
him not to forget his Swiss friends and 
well-wishers, who would be sure never 
to forget him, he told them in reply that 
had it not been for his conscience moving 
him for religion’s sake to leave them, he 
would gladly have continued all his life 
in Zurich, and that nothing should ever 
induce him to forget such friends and 
benefactors; “and therefore,” he added, 
“ you shall be sure from time to time to 
hear from me, and I will write unto you 
how it gocth with me.” Then taking 
the cathedral preacher, Henry Bullinger, 
his dearest friend at Zurich, by the hand, 
he uttered the following memorable 
words: “ But the last news of all, I shall 


not be able to write myself, for there— 
where I take most pains—ye shall hear of 
me to be burnt to ashes! And that shal! 
be the last news which I shall not te 
able myself to write unto you, but you 
shall hear it of me.” 

In less than six years from the dar 
these words were spoken, John Hovper, 
soon to be Bishop of Gloucester and 
Worcester—for he it was, who uttered 
this prediction—was burnt to ashes at 
the stake, in the city of Gloucester, over 
against his own cathedral close, for the 
faith of Christ, and the truth of H:s 
Gospel. 

I. 


EARLY HISTORY: 149@—1oL8. 


Tho early history of tis great Re 
former, “one of the wisest and best, 
says Richard Baxter, “ of all our English 
bishops,” is wrapped in much obscurity. 
That he was a Somersetshire man & 
certain, and that he was born in 149, in 
the reign of Henry VII., some ten year 
after Bishop Latimer; but the place af 
his birth 1s unknown, and not even a 
tradition has survived about it. He was 
the only son and heir of a gentleman 
possessing considerable wealth. At tke 
age of nineteen, in 1514, he was entered 
at Merton College, Oxford, under tle 
tuition of his uncle, then fellow of the 
college, and in 1518 he proceeded to tl: 
degree of B.A., when three-and-twenty 
years old. 

These were the days just before the 
outburst of the Continental Reformation 
—days of great literary activity and of 
a dawning spiritual life. At home. 
Wolsey and Warham, Erasmus, Col 
and More were at work, and men wer 
talking of the Utopia, and the Praix of 
Folly, and The Paraphrase of the New 
Testament. Abroad, the monk Martin 
Luther was protesting against Papal 
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physical forces, opened up so many new 
realms of thought, and won so many 
heights which have become the starting 
points for other explorers.” 1t completes 
the picture and deepens the interest to 
add that the great savant, so eminent 
hoth in speculation and in practical 
affairs, was a peculiarly humble and 
devoted Christian. There was a basis 
on which his energy, his love of truth, 
his delicate courtesy habitually rested— 
it was faith in God. Dr. Bence Jones’ 
restrained and suggestive words are in 
reality the outlines of a character as 
resplendent as it is rare: “ His standard 
of duty was supernatural. It was not 
founded on any instinctive idea of right 
or wrong, nor was it fashioned upon any 
outward expediencies of time and place; 
lut it was formed entirely on what he 
held to be the revelation of the will of 
(rod in the written Word, and through- 
out all his life his faith led him to 
cndeavour to act up to the very letter 
of it.” 

On all accounts, surely, a character 
and life-work well worthy of the study 
of all thoughtful people. 


IT. 
CHILDHOOD AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


Michael Faraday was the son of a 
blacksmith. A poor man the blacksmith 
was, and, unlike most men of his craft, 
delicate in health ; but, though poor and 
delicate, he was a man of serious mind, 
and still more, of genuine piety. The 
family home was among the hills’ of 
Yorkshire, but from its quiet scenery 
the blacksmith removed about 1787 to 
Newington Butts, in Surrey, and there, 
in 1791, Michael was born. The name 
suggests Ireland, and there was among 
the older peoplea long-standing tradition 
that the Faradays were of Celtic origin. 
Little Mike needed all the vivacity he 
conld draw from any quarter, for the 
blacksmiths son did not find much 
ut home to make his childhood exhila- 
rating. In 1796 the family removed to 
rooms over a coach-house in Jacob’s 


Well Mews, near Manchester Square; 
and in this confined place, with its sounds 
of grooming and the forge, the days of 
the lad’s earliest youth and of his father’s 
decline had to be spent as best they could. 

But, as he liked best in later days to 
describe himself as a philosopher, so in 
the wise fashion of children, who man- 
age to extract enjoyment from the most 
unpromising materials, Michael was a 
philosopher from the first. One day the 
little fellow narrowly escaped a possible 
breaking of his own back by tumbling 
through an open trap-door upon his 
father’s, but the explanation of his sudden 
descent was that he had been conducting 
an experiment upstairs. Better still, he 
studied the art of being as happy as he 
could by playing marbles on the sunny 
flagstones of the street; or looking after 
his little sister, and joining in her 
gambols when she was entrusted to his 
care. Never far out of hearing of his 
father’s anvil, or the search of his 
mother’s eye, the lad, if poor, was 
reasonably merry ; and though hisechool- 
ing, when it came to that, was of the 
simplest, and there never sould have 
been much to awaken intellect about this 
strange prosaic Jacob’s Well, the earliest 
knowledge we have of the blacksmith’s 
son is all in favour of the belief that 
his boyish life was as full of natural 
and healthy development as it was free 
from suffering and evil manners. 

A shadow indeed there always was at 
home. When a lad of sixteen Michael 
must have been grieved to notice his 
father’s worn aspect, and to know that 
he was often off work because he could 
not bear its strain. In 1807 the black- 
smith wrote to his brother Thomas: “I 
am sorry to say I have not had the 
pleasure of enjoying one day’s health 
for a long time. Although I am very 
seldom off work for a whole day to- 
gether, yet I am under the necessity 
(through pain) of being from work part 
of almost every day.” He then speaks 
of the affairs of their little church, and 
adds: “ But we perhaps ought to leave 
these matters to the overruling hand of 
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Him who has a sovereign right to do 
what seemeth good to Him, both in the 
armies of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth.” Three years 
afterwards he died. 

But for some time already, as might 
be expected, Michael had been busy in 
adding to the family resources. Just 
round the corner, a few yards from the 
opening into the mews, there was a 
bookseller’s shop; and the boy must 
have long been familiar with the rows 
of titles along the lower windows and 
the prints which decorated the upper 
panes. He had often spelt out three 
lines above the entrance, “No. 2. RIEBAU. 
Blandford Street,” and brought his in- 
quisitive little face as near the glass as 
possible to penetrate, as a child might, 
the mysteries of the interior. In those 
earlier days he could hardly have 
expected that he should himself yet 
become one of the bookseller’s establish- 
ment; but it is the unexpected that 
often happens, and when about thirteen 
Michael Faraday went to Mr. Riebau as 
an errand-hoy for a year on trial. 

When from later years his memory 
went back to these earlier ones, he re- 
called with special distinctness his work 
on Sundays. It was his uncongenial 
business to deliver and collect again 
on Sunday mornings the papers lent 
out by his master. “Often he got up 
very early and took them round, and 
then he had to call for them again; and 
frequently, when he was told the paper 
was not done with, ‘You must call 
again, he would beg to be allowed to 
have it; for his next place might be a 
mile off, and then he would have to 
return back over the ground again, 
losing much time, and being very un- 
happy if he was unable to get home to 
inake himself neat and to go with his 
parents to their place of worship.” The 
words are a reminiscence of Faraday’s 
own, and they reproduce, as in a picture, 
at once the outer and inner aspect of 
these apprentice days. 

Another recollection it would be a 
pity to lose. One day some message led 


him to a house, and, while waiting for 
the tardy opening of the door, the in- 
quisitive head, usually busied with some 
new discovery, was pushed between the 
bars of the iron area railings for some 
unexplained purpose of investigation on 
the other side. Being so situated, an 
interesting question arose. On one side 
of the balustrade was the inquiring 
head, on the other side the body: but 
“on which side,” thought the young 
philosopher, “am I?” Such a question 
on the nature of personal identity was 
a fascinating one; but, in the midst of 
the consideration of it, the door was 
suddenly opened, the exploring head as 
suddenly withdrawn; and Michael, with 
a nose somewhat damaged and bleeding 
from the blow, forgot all about his meta- 
physical problem. 

But more attractive and much more 
important than the newspaper deliveries 
was the acquaintance Faraday soon came 
to make with books and their contents 
in Mr. Riebau’s shop. His master was 
a bookbinder ; and, when the year of the 
errand-boy’s work was over, he became an 
articled apprentice. ‘Michael is book- 
binder and stationer,” writes his father 
some years later, “and is very active at 
learning his business. He has a very 
good master and mistress, and likes his 
place well. He had a hard time for 
some while at the first going; but, as the 
old saying goes, he has rather got tlie 
head above water, as there are two bors 
under him.” Better still than gaining 
the confidence of his employer, Faraday 
was storing his mind, and greatly 
developing its unsuspected powers 
Though required for trade purposes to 
pay exclusive attention to the outsides 
of the books, he was impelled by a 
stronger motive to investigate what was 
within. One day a customer brought an 
imposing pile of unbound volumes, on 
which the apprentice had to exercise his 
art: it was a copy of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The third edition of th» 
famous book was specially remarkable 
for the series of scientific articles with 
which Professor Robison had enriched 
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For at least nine years after this, he 
lived abroad, with the exception of occa- 
sional secret visits to his own country 
as necessity compelled him, incurring 
the greatest dangers. “I suffered,” he 
says, “many things by land: twice I 
suffered bonds and imprisonment, whence 
being marvellously delivered by the 
mercy of God, though with the heavy 
loss of my fortune, I was wretchedly 
harassed by sea both by enemies and 
storms.” During this period, beside the 
glimpses we get of him in Paris and 
other parts of France, we hear of him 
at Strasburg, at Basel, and finally at 
Zurich, where he remained two years. 
Notwithstanding these harassing cir- 
cumstanves, he appears to have diligently 
pursued his studies, especially in Hebrew. 
He also formed valuable and lasting 
friendships with the chief Continental 
Reformers—Bucer Martyr, Bullinger and 
others—and above all, became thoroughly 
established and settled in the true faith 
of the Gospel of Christ. 

In 1546, at the mature age of fifty, 
he married Anna de 'T'serclas, “a godly 
and wise woman,” whose parents, of noble 
rank, lived not far from Antwerp. By 
his marriage with her he had issue one 
daughter, born at Zurich, and afterwards 
in England one son; both of whom sur- 
vived him. He took his wife with him 
to Zurich, where from 1547 to 1549, the 
first two years of Edward VI.’s reign, 
he lived, watching from afar the tide of 
events in England, and publishing such 
works as might help to further the cause 
of Protestantism ; notably, An Answer to 
Bishop Gardiner’s Book upon the Eucharist, 
and a work entitled, The Declaration of 
Christ and His Office, dedicated to the 
Duke of Somerset, the Lord Protector, 
whose wife was half-sister to Sir Thomas 
Arundel. From this last-named treatise 
we give a sample of his teaching. 

“ These two offices of Christ [interces- 
sion and sacrifice] should never be out of 
remembrance, They declare the infinite 
mercy of God, and likewise His indifferent 
Justice unto all creatures, without respect 
of persons. The token of His mercy 


may be known in this, that He would not 
that all mankind should be lost, though 
in Adam all deserved eternal death. He 
opened His mercy unto Adam not only 
by word, but also by the fire that 
descended upon his sacrifices and his 
son’s; so to Abraham, then to the 
world by the incarnation and death of 
His only Son, the promise of grace and 
the promise of everlasting life unto such 
as repent and believe in Him. 

“ The sign of His ire and displeasure 
unto man is this, that He would not 
accept man again into His favour for 
no penance, no sorrow, no trouble, no 
adversity, no weeping, no wailing, no, 
nor for the death of any person, until 
His own Son, most dear beloved, by 
death appeased His displeasure, and 
became surety to satisfy the justice of 
God and the right that the devil had 
unto all mankind. This if [a] man 
remembered as deeply and as earnestly 
as the matter requireth, it should make 
his heart full sorry, and bring him unto 
an honest and virtuous trade of life; to 
consider this example of God’s justice 
and equity in the appeasing of His own 
just conccived ire, and likewise that He 
would do no wrong unto His mortal 
enemy, the devil. Except the Son of 
God had been an equal and just redemp- 
tion, a price correspondent to contrepece 
and satisfy the culpe and guilt of man’s 
sin, God would not have taken one soul 
from the right and justice of the devil. 

“Now [out] of this infallible truth, 
that Christ hath sacrificed only for sin 
and His death accompted only sufficient 
for the salvation of man, the Church of 
Christ is aright instructed of two most 
necessary articles ; first, of justification, 
and then of the right use of the sacra- 
ment of His holy body.” Then in the 
following chapter he proceeds to treat 
the subject of justification. 


IV. 
PREACHING WORK IN ENGLAND: 1549-1550. 


Up to this time Hooper seems to have 
intended, as he says, “to bid farewell 
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at length his experiments and his 
theorisings. As he went on the in- 
terest increased at every step, and letter 
followed letter filled with comments 
upon chemical phenomena. Occasionally 
another subject is introduced: he dis- 
cusses the ethics of friendship; and, as 
if forecasting his own eminence, analyses 
with equal fulness and precision the 
whole complex subject of scientific lec- 
turing. On this latter subject he re- 
ceived copious illustration when a friend 
gave him a pass to the Royal Institution ; 
and he fuund himself on four successive 
evenings perched above the clock, and 
surveying the gathering audience before 
the hour struck and Sir Humphry Davy 
entered to delight them with his elo- 
quence. These lectures at the Institution 
formed, in fact, a critical influence in 
Faraday’s life; for with intellectual tastes 
of now almost unmanageable growth, 
and a inaster he was heartily anxious to 
leave, the currents of his wishes and his 
affairs seemed to be setting steadil 
toward a lifo of scientific research. Wit 
characteristic directness and simplicity 
he wrote to Sir Joseph Banks; and, when 
nothing came of the venturous epistle 
but a “no answer” message from the 
footman, he applied to Sir Humphry 
himself. The reply was as kind as it 
was encouraging; and a few weeks after 
he was startled one night when un- 
dressing by a loud knock at the door, 
announcing a note from the Royal In- 
stitution, and the offer of a situation 
there; salary, twenty-five shillings a 
week and two rooms for himself. Jt was 
the opening of a door into a new world. 
The next morning Faraday took final 
leave of book-binding, and, to use his 
own words, “ turned philosopher.” 

His exact position was that of chemical 
assistant, and much of his work was 
necessarily routine and mechanical. But 
his abilities were gradually becoming 
evident, and his personal character 
could not fail to make its impression. 
From assisting Sir Humphry in his 
often perilous experiments, and sharing 
in their interest, he grew to be ever less 


of the subordinate and more of the fellow- 
worker and friend. He entered the In- 
stitution in March 1813, and only six 
months had passed when Sir Humphry 
arranged for a Continental tour, and 
offered Faraday the opportunity of going 
with him as amanuensis. They left 
London together on October 13th, and 
a fortnight afterwards were in Paris. 


IV. 


ON THE CONTINENT WITH SIR HUMPHRY 
DAVY. 


It was, as Faraday himself says, “a 
new epoch” in his life. Never before, 
within his recollection, more than a dozen 
miles from London, he found himself, 
when passing through the varied scenery 
of Devonshire, the delighted spectator of 
a new world. The travellers embarkel 
at Plymouth, and, though the weather 
was wild, nothing could interfere with 
the zest with which Sir Humphry’s con- 
panion, happily untroubled by sea-sick- 
ness, surveyed the unusual scene. Three 
months were passed at Paris; Faraday 
observing keenly, in his intervals of 
leisure, the manners of the people, and 
visiting the centres of scientific and 
general interest. One Saturday, “an im- 
portant day,” as the Diary is careful tv 
note, he caught a glimpse of Napoleon. 
“He was sitting in one corner of bis 
carriage, covered and almost hidden fron 
sight by an enormous robe of ermine, and 
his face overshadowed by a tremendous 
plume of feathers that descended from 
a velvet hat,” but from the distance his 
“ dark countenance ” could hardly be seen. 
From Paris the travellers passed by 
Nemours and Montpelier to Nice: thence, 
across the Alps, by the Col de Tende 
to Turin. Genoa, where Sir Humphry 
made some experiments with the electric 
eels, follows; and then Florence, where, 
by the aid of the Duke of Tuscany’ 
huge lens, he succeeded in burning 4 
diamond in oxygen. So charming a city 
could not fail to interest Faraday, and 
the month passed quickly; but Rone 
was before: and after Rome Vesuvius. 
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From the southern point the party turned 
northward by Milan to Switzerland and 
the Tyrol, and, in December, back again 
to Rome, where the winter was passed. 
The original plan contemplated’ a some- 
what lengthy stay; but various reasons 
led Sir Humphry to return sooner than 
he had at first intended, and by April 
of the following year Faraday was again 
in London. 

Of this notable period the record is 
to be found in the Diary Dr. Bence 
Jones has published, for Sir Humphry 
has left it undescribed except in a way 
in which his amanuensis could hardly 
have followed him—that of occasional 
poems. But between Faraday's pictur- 
esque prose and his chief's graceful and 
imaginative verse, there survives an ad- 
mirable memorial. Pleasant to both,— 
and to Sir Humphry it should have been 
eminently so, for his young wife was 
his companion : it was to Faraday a time 
of unique influence and importance. A 
stranger to University life, and all the 
stimulating forces awakened by a regular 
academic training, he secured on this 
Continental tour something more than 
a recompense. Sir Humphry was then 
rapidly rising in reputation, and his 
assistant met in his company the leaders 
uf thought, and became familiar with 
the fortunes and the affairs of science. 
Wherever he went, museums and labora- 
tories were open to him; and, better 
still, in the Alpine glaciers and the 
furnace of Vesuvius he saw Nature her- 
self at work. Nor did anything escape 
him ; for, while courteously reticent about 
hiscom panions, Faraday hasphotugraphed 
the scenes through which he passed. But 
in all his Diary what will please many 
readers most, is the writer’s affectionate 
spirit. “The first and last thing,” he 
writes to his mother, “is England, home, 
and friends. It is the point to which 
my thoughts still ultimately tend, and 
the goal to which, overlooking interme- 
diate things, my eyes are still directed... 
Whenever a vacant hour occurs I em- 
ploy it in thinking on those at home. 
Whenever present circumstances are dis- 


agreeable 1 amuse myself by thinking 
on those at home. In short, when sick, 
when cold, when tired, the thoughts of 
those at home are a warm and refreshing 
balm to my heart. Let those who think 
such thoughts useless, vain, and paltry, 
think so still; I envy them not their 
more refined and more estranged feelings ; 
for me, I will still cherish them, in oppo- 
sition to the dictates of modern refine- 
ment, as the first and greatest happiness 
in the life of man.” And when in his last 
letter he announced himself as hurrying 
home, and soon to arrive in Weymouth 
Street, it is with all the eagerness of a 
boy: “I cannot find any heart to say 
much here, because I want to say it my- 
self, and I am too glad to write it. My 
thoughts wander from one to another, 
my pen rans on by fits and starts, and 
I shall put all in confusion. I do not 
know what to say, and yet cannot put 
an end to my letter . . . It’s the shortest 
and to me the sweetest letter I ever wrote 


you.” 
V. 


EARLIER YEARS AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


When Faraday returned he was re- 
engaged at the Royal Institution. Thirty 
shillings a week, though supplemented 
by two rooms, hardly constituted in it- 
self a very attractive remuneration; but 
the real charm of the position was of a 
higher and a far different order. “ The 
glorious opportunity I enjoy of im- 
proving in the knowledge of chemistry 
and the sciences with Sir H. Davy,” is 
Faraday’s own estimate of the value of 
his position. And every year it became 
at once more remunerative and more 
absorbing. Scientifically regarded, the 
next fifteen years form one well-defined 
section in his life. They precede the 
period of Faraday’s great discoveries, and 
form his preliminary training for work 
so illustrious. In thisstageof his higher 
scientific discipline, the year 1816 is the 
first of any notable reproductive energy. 
The group of students who used to meet 
in Dorset Street, where Mr. Tatum had 
formed a City Philosophical Society, and 
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Archbishop, after a fortnight’s attempt at 
persuasion, finding, as he said, “ Hooper 
coveting rather to prescribe order to 
others than to obey,” reported to the 
Council, who committed him to the 
Fleet Prison, where he lay for nearly 
three weeks. 

In the end a compromise was effected. 
Hooper gave way on some points for 
peace’ sake, for Christian liberty, and 
the edification of the Church. He con- 
sented to wear the prescribed episcopal 
dress at his consecration and when he 
preached before the King, or in his 
cathedral, or on any great public occa- 
sion, while left at other times to do as 
he pleased. His submission made to the 
Council on these terms, he was released 
from prison, to the great joy of his friends, 
and so the dispute which had so seriously 
disturbed the peace of the Church came 
to an end. 

Hooper’s own account of it occurs in a 
brief letter to Bullinger. “I was occu- 
pied,” says he, “during the past year 
with constant and unimportant business, 
as you have doubtless heard. The 
question respecting the habits, which 
was always exceedingly displeasing to 
me, was gravely discussed between the 
Bishop of London and myself. For my 
part, I very properly, if I be not mis- 
taken, found fault with the use of them 
in the Church, and contended for their 
entire removal. He, on the other hand, 
most urgently and pertinaciously de- 
fended their use. But as the Lord has 
put an end to this controversy, I do not 
think it worth while to violate the 
sepulchre of this unhappy tragedy.” 

On the 8th March, 1551, shortly after 
his imprisonment, he was consecrated 
Bishop of Gloucester, and preached before 
the King, says quaint old Foxe, “in a 
long scarlet chimere down to the foot, 
and under that, a white linen rochet that 
covered his shoulders. Upon his head 
he had a geometrical, i.e. a fuur-squared, 
cap, albeit that his head was round, 
the bystanders either approving or con- 
demning his dress just as they were 
guided by their feelings. What cause of 


shame, the strangeness hereof was that 
day to that good preacher, every man 
may easily judge.” 

That this unhappy difference was 
soon healed between the two good men 
chiefly concerned in it, and that Ridley 
even came to be afterwards of Hoopers 
mind, may be judged from that most 
touching letter of his to Hooper, when 
both prelates were in prison four years 
afterwards, in Queen Mary’s days :— 
“ Howsvever, my dearly beloved brother 
and fellow elder, whom I reverence in 
the Lord, in time past, in certain bye 
matters and circumstances of religion, 
your wisdom and my simplicity, I grant, 
have a little jarred, each of us following 
the abundance of his own sense and 
judgment. Yet now, I say, be you 
assured that even with my whole heart, 
God is my witness, in the bowels of 
Christ, I love you in the truth, for the 
truth’s sake which abidcth in us, and, 
as I am persuaded, shall, by the grace of 
God abide in us for evermore.” 

Bishop Hooper lost no time after his 
consecration in entering upon the duties 
of his office, but at once went down 
to Gloucestershire and commenced the 
arduous work of teaching and preaching 
throughout the diocese, and setting in 
order the things that were wanting. 

Prescient of the future, as though he 
knew that his time was short, “he 
employed it,’ says Foxe, “with such 
diligence as may be a spectacle to all 
bishops who shall ever hereafter succeed 
him, not only in that place but in what- 
soever diocese throughout the whole of 
England.” 

So little did he spare himself that 
his poor wife became seriously alarmed 
about his health, and in a letter to 
Henry Bullinger, still extant, entreats 
him to admonish her husband to be more 
moderate in his labours, ‘‘ He preaches 
four or at least three times every day. 
and I fear lest these over-abundant 
exertions should cause a premature de- 
cay.” But nothing could divert him 
from the work he had undertaken. 
“You know,” writes he, in one of bis 
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last, in a candid letter, he told Miss 
Barnard his mind. Philosophers in such 
affairs are often liable to the charge 
of indiscretion, but Faraday was as 
sensible and grave as he was passion- 
ately in earnest. The young lady, as 
if quite conscious of the urgency as 
well as the gravity of the case, escaped 
for a few days to Margate, so that, at 
safe distance from her eager suitor, she 
night turn every thing quietly over. 
But Faraday, with an intensity quite 
his own, found he was compelled to 
vo down to Margate and talk it over 
along with her. A few days were spent 
never to be forgotten; and one beyond 
all the others rose ever in memory :—“ I 
can never forget this day. Though I 
had ventured to plan it, I had had little 
hope of succeeding. ... I seemed to 
live with thrice the energy I had ever 
done before. . . . But now that the day 
was drawing to a close, my memory 
recalled the incidents in it and the 
happiness I had enjoyed: and then my 
thoughts saddened and fell, from the fear 
I should never enjoy such happiness 
again.” But it is precisely in the 
falsification of this natural fear that the 
charm of the story lies. The happy pair 
were married in June, and some might 
have sagaciously surmised that the young 
philosopher’s passion was too warm to 
last, and that science and popularity 
would not improbably absorb his affec- 
tions. Precisely a quarter of a century 
afterwards, when honours began to crowd 
upon him, and he was approaching the 
height of his activity and fame, Faraday 
wrote: “January 25, 1847.—Amongst 
these records and events I here insert 
the date of one which, as a source of 
honour and happiness, far excecds all 
the rest. We were married on June 12, 
1821.” Fifteen years later, from the 
British Association Meeting in Liverpool, 
he writes: “Nothing rests me so much 
as communion with you. I feel it even 
now as I write, and I catch myself saying 
the words aloud as I write them as if you 
were within hearing.” Nor when ten 
other years had passed was there any 


change in his affection. He had gone to 
Birmingham. “My dearest wife,” he 
says, “I have just left Dr. Percy's 
hospitable table to write to you, my 
beloved. . . . After all, thcre is no plea- 
sure like the tranquil pleasures of home ; 
and here—even here—the moment I 
leave the table I wish I were with you 
in QUIET. Oh, what happiness is ours! 
My runs into the world only make me 
esteem that happiness the more.” The 
last published letter, and written with a 
failing hand, is just as radiant with 
gentle affection as the first. Business 
had drawn him to Glasgow, but his 
heart was untravelled. ‘ Dearest, tho 
thoughts of return to our home crowd in 
strongly upon my mind. . . . My head is 
full and my heart also, but my recollec- 
tion rapidly fails. . . . You will have to 
resume your old function of being a pillow 
to my mind, and a rest, a happy-making 
wife.” Fortunately, it is not an unusual 
story; but it is not the less delightful, 
nor is it a slight testimony to the nobility 
of his comprehensive nature to say that 
while unsurpassed in devotion to science, 
he was as remarkable for delicacy and 
warmth in the impulses of the heart. 


VII. 
HIS WORK AND DISCOVERIES IN SCIBNCE. 


From the day on which he brought 
his young wife home to his rooms in the 
Royal Institution, there was no remark- 
able break in the outer aspect of Faraday's 
life till almost the end. The work of 
scientific research, however intellectually 
romantic and endlessly varied, wore, ex- 
ternally, the dress of a daily routine ; 
and for nearly a quarter of a century 
there was but one interval—that of a 
Continental tour—in the quiet course of 
everyday affairs. A few years after his 
marriage he was appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Laboratory ; and in 1833 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry in the 
Institution for life, but without any 
obligation to lecture, so that his time 
was all the more free for the profounder 
researches in which he was increasingly 
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absorbed. In 1841 the years of prelimi- 
nary training may be said to have passed 
into the period of those monumental dis- 
coveries which have given Faraday his 
unique fame. Fora full decade he worked 
with intense devotion; but in 1851 there 
were signs of mental overpressure, and 
four years were given to rest. In 1855 
the second period of his great researches 
began; and they again ceased only when 
the taxed powers again, and finally, 
yielded to the strain. “ And on what,” 
the unscientific reader will naturally ask, 


“was the philosopher for so long a time 


employed?” Before the question receives 
any reply, it may be best to look in upon 
the professor at work, and no one can 
introduce us to him more fitly than Dr. 
(Gladstone. 

“ Let us watch him on an ordinary day. 
After cight hours’ sleep he rises in time 
to breakfast at eight o'clock, goes round 
the Institution to see that all is in order, 
and descends into the laboratory, puts 
ona large white apron full of holes, and 
is busy among his pieces of apparatus. 


The faithful Anderson, an old soldier, | 


who always did exactly what he was 
told, and nothing more, is waiting upon 
him; and as thought flashes after thought 
through his eager—perhaps impatient— 
brain, he twists his wires into new 
shapes, and rearranges his magnets and 
batteries. Thensome conclusion is arrived 
at which lights up his face with a gleam 
of satisfaction; but the next minute a 
doubt comes across that expressive brow 
—may the results not be due to some- 
thing yet imperfectly conceived ?—and a 
new experiment must be made to answer 
that. In the meantime one of his little 
nieces has been left in his charge. She 
sits as quiet as a mouse with her needle- 
work; but now and then he gives her 
a nod or a kind word, and throwing a 
little piece of potassium into a basin of 
water for her amusement, he shows her 
the metal bursting into purple flame, 
floating about in fiery eddies, and the 
crack of the fused globule of potash at 
the end. Presently there is handed to 
him the card of some foreign savant, who 
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makes his pilgrimage to the famous 
Institution and its presiding genius; he 
puts down his last result on a slate, 
comes upstairs, and, disregarding the 
interruption, chats with his visitor with 
all cordiality and openness. Then to 
work again till dinner-time at half-past 
two. In the afternoon he retires to his 
study, with its plain furniture and the 
india-rubber treo in the window, and 
writes a letter full of affection to some 
friend, after which he goes off to the 
council meeting of some of the learned 
bodies. : Then back again to the labora- 


tory; but as evening approaches he goes 
“up again to his wife and niece, and then 


there is a game of bagatelle or acting 
charades; and afterwards he will read 
aloud from Shakespeare or Macaulay till 
it is time for.supper, and the simple 
family worship, which now is not liable 
to the interruptions which usually pre- 
vent it in the morning. And so the day 
closes.” 

On a summer evening he used to go 
with his wife and their little niece to the 
Zoological Gardens: but Fridays were 
lecture evenings, and often Faraday him- 
self addressed the philosophical congre- 
gation. Itis well known that few could 
more fascinatingly illuminate abstruse 
scientific truth. His eager manner, his 
enthusiasm in his subject, his simplicity. 
his admirable lucidity of exposition, and 
especially that peculiar sweetness of 
spirit which pervaded everything,—all 
this made him at once to senior and 
juvenile audiences a lecturer of fascinat- 
ing popularity. 

And what were the conspicuous ser- 
vices of a savant so eloquent and so able? 
The answer, though simple, is suggestive. 
Before Faraday’s time those mysterious 
forces—electricity, magnetism, heat and 
light — were practically inexplicable: 
they were material substances: they 
were imaginary powers: they were 8s 
different from each other as they were 
perplexing in themselves: the thought- 
ful could not understand the enigma ol 
their action: the thoughtless misunder- 
stood it, and explained them accordingly. 
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And what Faraday did was, practically, | 


not only to throw a flood of light on 
their actions and operations generally, 
but to show that all these abstruse and 
seemingly diverse forces were really 
various manifestations of one. With a 
veneralization as vast and magnificent 
as Newton’s he illustrated the nature 
of those sleepless and mighty activities 
which make the physical world a scene 
of activity as various and as lovely as 
its forms. Newton had, in one law, as 
simple as it is sublime, illustrated the 
action of the powers which hold the 
parts of matter, and the bodies of the 
astronomical systems in their places. 
Faraday with equal sublimity threw a 
flood of light on the character of those 
forces which with ceaseless agencies 
vf separation and recombination, give 
motion and activity to all the parts 
of the stable universe. And when his 
exhausted brain was compelled to lay 
down the luring problem for ever, he 
was engaged in the attempt to prove 
that, not only were the forces of elec- 
tricity, light and caloric really one, but 
that they were identical with gravity 
itself. 

It was in November 1845, fonr years 
after the beginning of his more notable 
researches, that Faraday wrote in a 
communication to the Royal Society: 
“I have long held an opinion almost 
amounting to conviction, in common I 
helieve with many other lovers of natural 
knowledge, that the various forms under 
which the forces of matter are made 
manifest have one common origin; or in 
other words, are so directly related and 
mutually dependent, that they are con- 
vertible, as it were, into one another, 


action. Thisstrung persuasion extended 
to the powers of light, and led to many 
exertions having for their object the 
(discovery of the direct relation of light 
and electricity. These ineffectual exer- 
tions could not remove my strong per- 
suasion, and at last I have succeeded.” 
And three years later, in a lecture 
before Prince Albert, he says: “The 
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exertions in physical science of late 
years have been directed to ascertain, 
not merely the different natural powers, 
but the manner in which they are linked 
together, the universality of each in its 
action, and their probable unity in one. 
... When we see the magnetic force exer- 
cising its governing power over matter; 
and when we thus see it extended tu 
all matter, animal vegetable or mineral, 
living or lifeless; and when we see it 
thus making strange and striking dis- 
tinctions between the same kind of 
matter, as it may he in the amorphous 
and crystalline state; and when we 
remember that the earth itself is a 
magnet, pervaded in every part by this 
mighty power, universal and strong as 
gravity itself, we cannot doubt that it 
is exerting an appointed and essential 
influence over every particle of matter, 
and in every place where it is present. 
What its great purpose is, seems to he 
looming in the distance before us, the 
clouds which obscure our mental sight 
are daily thinning, and I cannot doubt 
that a glorious discovery in natural 
knowledge, and of the wisdom and power 
of God in the creation, is awaiting our 
age, and that we may not only hope to 
see it, but even be honoured to help in 
obtaining the victory over present igno- 
rance and future knowledge.” 

But this general statement is far from 
complete. In his lucid summary of 
Faraday’s achievements, Professor Tyn- 
dall pictures their varied mass and 
magnificence: “ When from an Alpine 
height the eye of the climber ranges over 
the mountains, he finds that for the most 
part they resolve themselves into distinct 


groups, each consisting of a dominant 
e e e t 
and possess equivalents of power in their 


mass, surrounded by peaks of lesser 
elevation. The power which lifted the 
mightier eminences in nearly all cases 
lifted others to an almost equal heiglit. 
And so it is with the discoveries of 
Faraday. Asa general rule the dominant 
result does not stand alone, but forms the 
culminating point of a vast and varied 
mass of inquiry. In this way, round 
about his great discovery of Magneto- 
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bishopric of Worcester was at once 
taken from him, and the Romanist Heath 
reinstated, and not two months after 
Edward’s death he was summoned to 
appear before the Lords of the Council 
at Richmond. This was to meet a pre- 
tended charge of being indebted to the 
Queen ; the real reason was to keep him 
safe in ward till a law should be passed 
giving power to bring him to the stake 
for heresy. His friends warned him of 
the impending danger, and besought him 
to fleo the country; but he calmly re- 
fused, saying, “Once I did flee and take 
me to my feet. But now, because I am 
called to this place and vocation, I am 
thoroughly persuaded to tarry, and to 
live and die with my sheep.” 
Accordingly he appeared at Richmond 
on the 29th August, and was received 
by Gardiner, as Foxe tells us, “very 
opprobriously, who railing and ranting 
of him, accused him on the score of his 
religion.” No answer, of course, was of 
any avail. Ho was committed on the 
Ist September to the Fleet prison, and 
there kept in close confinement. On 
the 19th March, 1554, some six months 
afterwards, he was taken before the 
Queen’s Commissioners to be deprived of 
his bishopric of Gloucester. ‘These were 
Bishops Gardiner of Winchester, Bonner 
of London, Tonstal of Durham, Day of 
Chichester, and Kitchin of Llandaff. 
“No uncharitably was Master Hooper 
handied at these men’s hands,” says an 
impartial witness, “and so humbly and 
patiently did he use himself towards 
them, that whereas I stood in a mam- 
mering and doubt which of these two 
religions to have credited, their unre- 
verend behaviour doth make me rather 
to credit his doctrine than that which 
they by railing and cruel words defended, 
considering that Christ was so handled 
before.” Hooper refused to put away 
his wife, for which Bishop Day called 
him “ hypocrite,” and Tonstal and others 
“ beast,” “with clamours and cries and 
long brutish talk.” In answer to Bishop 
Tonstal, he plainly said that “ he believed 
not the corporal presence in the Sac- 
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rament.” Whereupon with noise and 
tumult they bade the notaries write that 
he was married and refused to give up 
his wife, and that he believed not the 
corporal presence, and was therefore 
worthy to be deprived of his bishopric, 
and so committed him again to prison, 
where he lay for eleven months longer— 
seventeen months in all—till February 
9th, 1555. On that day at last death 
gave him liberty, and the noble Prote- 
tant prisoner was free. 

Of these long weary months we have © 
occasional glimpses from the letters be 
was now and then able to send to friends 
at home and abroad. At an early pencd 
of his imprisonment he managed to get 
his wife and two children safely cc 
veyed to Frankfurt, where she took up 
her abode with a female relative, anxi- 
ously awaiting tidings of her husband's 
fate. He writes to his old friend Henry 
Bullinger, commending to his protec- 
tion one and another of the fugitives 
from England for conscience’ sake. He 
expresses devout resignation to the will 
of God, and exhorts his friends and 
fellow-sufferers to constancy and stead- 
fast resolution. “ As fur myself,” he 
writes in one of his letters, “in a short 
time, unless the Lord shall restrain the 
tyranny of our enemies, I shall go, iu 
the blood of Christ, to heaven.” 

In one letter, written just at the clow 
of his long imprisonment, we have an 
interesting account of the treatment he 
experienced in prison. At first, on pay- 
ment of very heavy fees to the warden, 
he had been able to live in some degre 
of comfort, but after three months or 
thereabouts Gardiner ordered him to te 
confined in the common prisoners’ warls, 
to be more severely dealt with. “I had 
nothing now appointed me,” he says 
“for my bed but a little pad of straw. 8 
rotten covering with a tick and a few 
feathers therein, the chamber being vile 
and stinking, until by God's means od 
people sent me bedding to lie on. On 
the one side of this prison is the sink and 
filth of all the house, and on the otber 
side the town ditch, so that the stueb 
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of the house hath infected me with 
sundry diseases. During which time 
I have been sick, and the doors, bars, 
hasps and chains being made fast upon 
me, I have mourned, called and cried for 
help. But the warden when he hath 
known me many times ready to die and 
when the poor men of tho wards have 
called to him to help me, hath commanded 
the doors be kept fast and charged that 
none of his men should come at me, saying 
‘Let him alone: it were a good riddance 
of him.’ Thus I have suffered imprison- 
ment almost cighteen months, my goods, 
living, friends and comfort taken from 
me: the Queen owing me by just ac- 
count fourscore pounds or more. She 
hath put me in prison and giveth nothing 
to find me: neither is any one suffered 
to come at me whereby I might have 
relief... . But I commit my just cause 
to God, whose will be done whether it 
be by life or by death.” 

We give a beautiful letter to certain 
prisoners, seized in Bow Churchyard 
when engaged in prayer and reading the 
Scriptures, to show how well he was able 
to comfort those in like distress. “QO! 
glad may you be that ever you were 
born to be apprehended, taken while so 
virtuously occupied : blessed be they that 
suffer for righteousness’ sake! If God 
had suffered them that took your bodies to 
have taken your lives also, then had you 
now been following the Lamb in per- 
petual joys, away from the company and 
assembly of wicked men. But the Lord 
will not so suddenly have you to depart, 
but reserveth you gloriously to speak and 
to maintain the truth in the world. Be 
of good comfort: all the hairs of your head 
are numbered: and there is nut one of 
them shall perish, except your Heavenly 
Father suffer it. Now you be even in 
the field and placed in the forefront of 
Christs battle. It is doubtless a singu- 


lar grace of God and a special love of 


Him towards you, to give you this fore- 
ward and pre-eminence : and a sign that 
He trusteth you above many other of His 
people. Remember, dear brethren and 
sisters, what lookers-on you have to sce 


joy shall be comfortable. 


and behold you in this fight: God and 
all His holy angels, who be ready always 
take you up, if you be slain in this fight. 
Consider also whom you have standing 
at your backs: all the faithful brethren, 
who shall take courage, strength and 
desire to follow such valiant and noble 
Christians as ye be. Be not afraid, 
therefore, of your adversaries. For He 
that is in you is stronger than he that is 
in them. Shrink not, although it seemeth 
to the flesh painful. Your pains shall 
not be now so grievous as hereafter your 
Read the 8th 
and 9th chapters to the Romans; to the 
Hebrews the 11th and 12th, and upon 
your knees thank God that ever you 
were counted worthy to suffer anything 
for His truth’s sake. . So let us now 
who are called commit all things to Him 
that calleth us. He will take heed that 
all things at home shall be well. He 
will surely comfort the husband: He will 
doubtless help the wife: He will guide 
the servants: He will keep the house: 
yea, rather than anything shall bo left 
undone, He will rock the cradle. Cast 
therefore your care upon Cod, for He 
careth for you. .. . God’s Holy Spirit be 
with you now and evermore.” 

A week before the close of Hooper's 
imprisonment he wrote a letter to certain 
of his friends, of which we give some 
extracts. January 21,1555. Referring 
to the action of Parliament... . With 
respect to religion, he goes on to say: 
“But now is the time of trial to see 
whether we fear more God or man. It 
was an casy thing to hold with Christ 
whilst the Prince and the world held with 
Him ; but now the world hateth Hin, it 
is the true trial who be His.” 

“Wherefore in the name, and in the 
virtue, strength and power of His Holy 
Spirit, prepare yourselves in any case to 
adversity and constancy. Let us not 
run away when it is most time to fight. 
Remember, ‘ Who shall be crowned, but 
such as fight manfully?’ and ‘ He that 
endureth to the end shall be saved.’ Yo 
must now turn your cogitations from the 
perils you see—and mark the felicity 
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Sandemanians. A very unworldly com- 
munity it was, few in numbers, and 
attracting slight attention. In the last 
century a Scottish minister, the Rev. 
John Glass, found himself in collision 
with the Courts of his church; he 
held that all state connections were 
a serious evil, and that in many other 
popular customs and views there was a 
deplorable misconception of the spiritual 
simplicity of the first days. His son- 
in-law, Kobert Sandeman, became known 
‘as the vigorous asserter of opinions 
then thought by many heretical, and 
the community of those who accepted 
them were known by his name. The 
movement, like so many similar, was 
practically an active protest against the 
formality and dogmatism into which 
settled forms of belief and usages some- 
times degenerate; and it naturally at- 
tracted not a few of the spiritual and 
quiet minds of the day. Faraday’s 
father and his people had found a con- 
genial home within the Scottish sect, 
and Faraday himself, a month after his 
marriage, made the public eonfession of 
sin and profession of faith which was 
usunal, and was received as a member of 
the church. This was in 1821, and to 
the end he remained in hearty and inti- 
mate friendship with the little company 
whose spirit and ways he had found so 
congenial in his journey towards the 
“better country.” 

The precise views held by Sandema- 
nians are matters of much less interest 
than the expression Faraday has given 
of his own. In 1854 he began a lecture 
on “ Mental Education” at the Royal In- 
stitution in words which are remarkably 
characteristic of his mind: “Before 
entering on this subject I must make 
one distinction, which, however it may 
appear to others, is to me of the utmost 
importance. High as man is placed 
above the creatures around him, there is 
a higher and far more exalted position 
within his view; and the ways are in- 
finite in which he occupies his thoughts 
about the fears or hopes or expectations 
of a future life. I believe that the truth 


of that future cannot be brought to his 


knowledge by any exertion of his mental 
powers, however exalted they may be; 
that it is made known to him by other 
teaching than his own, and is received 
through simple belief of the testimony 
given. Let no one suppose for a moment 
that the self-education I am about t- 
commend in respect to the things of this 
life extends to any considerations of the 
hope set before us, as if man by reason- 
ing could find out God. It would te. 
improper here to enter upon this subject 
further than to claim an absolute dis 
tinction between religious and ordinary 
belief. I shall be reproached with the 
weakness of refusing to apply these 
mental operations which I think good in 
respect of high things to the very highest. 
I am content to bear the reproach. Yet 
even in earthly matters I believe that 
the invisible things of Him from the 
creation of the world are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are 
made, even His eternal power and god- 
bead; and I have never seen anything 
incompatible between those things vi 
man which can be known by the spini 
of man which is within him, and those 
higher things concerning his futur 
which he cannot know by that spirit.” 
Some years later, in a letter to one 
of his correspondents, Faraday gives 
an unusually full statement of his own 
views on the spiritual life. It is at once 
so characteristic and so explicit as te 
furnish a good conception of his own 
position in regard to those momentous 
matters. “The Christian,” he says 
“who is taught by God (by His Word 
and His Holy Spirit) finds his guide in 
the Word of God, and commits the keep- 
ing of his soul into the hands of God. 
He looks for no assurance beyond what 
the Word can give him; and if his mind 
is troubled by the cares and fears which 
may assail him, he can go nowhere but to 
the throne of grace and to Scriptur. 
No outward manifestation, . . . can give 
either instruction or assurance to hin, 
nor can any outward opposition or trouble 
diminish his confidence in Christ cruc- 
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way, and that any child might keep him 
well enough.” That night “he did eat 
his meat quietly, and slept his first sleep 
soundly.” After this sleep he continued 
all the night in prayer until the morning ; 
and then, as a day was allowed him for 
preparation, he desired that he might go 
into the next chamber, that there being 
solitary he might pray and talk with 
God. So that all that day, saving a 
little at meals, or when visitors came to 
him, he bestowed in prayer. 

One of these visitors was Sir Anthony 
Kingston, whom he had once offended by 
publicly rebuking his sins. He entered 
unannounced and found him at his 
prayers, and as soon as he saw Master 
Hooper, he burst forth in tears. Hooper 
at the first blush knew him not, but 
when he said, “My lord, do you not 
know me—an old friend of yours, 
Anthony Kingston ?” at once recognised 
him. Then Kingston said, “ I am sorry 
to see you in this case, for as I under- 
stand, you be come hither to die. Oh, 
consider! Life is sweet, and death is 
bitter. Therefore, seeing life may be 
had, desire to live, for life hereafter may 
do good.” Hooper answered, “I thank 
you for your counsel, but it is not so 
friendly as I could have wished. True 
it is, Master Kingston, that death is 
bitter, and life is sweet; but consider 
that the death to come is more bitter, 
and the life to come is more sweet. 
Therefore have I settled myself, through 
the strength of God’s Holy Spirit, 
patiently to pass through this fire A iss 
pared for me, desiring you and others 
tocommend me to God’s mercy in your 
prayers.” ‘ Well, my lord,” said King- 
ston, “then there is no remedy, and 
I will take my leave; and I thank 
God that ever I knew you, for God did 
appoint you to call me, being a lost child. 
I was both an adulterer and a fornicator, 
but God, by your ministry, hath brought 
me to the detesting and forsaking of 
the same.” They parted, the tears on 
both their faces. 

In the evening came the Mayor and 
aldermen, with the sheriffs, to shake 


hands with him. To them he spoke 
cheerfully enough. “It was a sign of 
their good will,” he said, “to take a 
condemned man and prisoner by the 
hand, and a proof that they had not 
forgotten the things he used to teach 
them as their bishop and pastor. “He 
begged the sheriffs that there might be 
a quick fire, to make an end shortly, 
and for himself, he would be as obedient 
as they could wish. “If you think I 
do amiss in anything,” said he, “ hold 
up your fingers, and I am done; for I 
am not come hither as one enforced or 
compelled to die (fer it is well known I 
might have had my life with worldly 
gain), but as one willing to offer and 
give my life for the faith rather than 
consent to the wicked Papistical religion 
of the Bishop of Rome, and I trust by 
God’s grace to-morrow to die a faithful 
servant of God, and a true obedient 
subject to the Queen.” He retired to 
rest that night very early, saying that 
he had many things to remember. He 
slept one sleep soundly, and bestowed 
the rest of the night in prayer. After 
he had risen in the morning, he desired 
that no man should be suffered to come 
into the chamber, that he might be 
solitary till the hour of execution. 
About nine o'clock of the Saturday 
morning, February 9th, 1555, Hooper 
was bid prepare to be led forth, as the 
time was at hand, and he came down 
from his chamber, accompanied by the 
two sheriffs. The day was gloomy, 
wet and windy. The place of the 
execution was an open space outside 
the college precincts, near a large elm- 
tree, under which he had been wont to 
preach, opposite to the cathedral. Several 
thousands of people were collected to 
see him suffer; some had climbed the 
tree and were seated among the leafless 
branches, in the storm and rain. A 
company of priests were in a room over 
the college gate. “ Alas!” said Hooper, 
“why be these people assembled and 
come together? Peradventure they 
think to hear something of me now, as 
in times past; but speech is prohibited 
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me.” He had suffered much in prison 
from sciatica, and was lame, but he 
limped cheerfully along with his staff 
-in his hand, and smiled at such as he 
knew among the people. 

Arrived at the stake, he kneeled him 
down to pray; but ere he was entered 
into his prayer, a box was brought and 
placed on a stool before his eyes, which 
he was told contained his pardon if he 
would recant. But Hooper cried out, 
“If you love my soul, away with it! 
If you love my soul, away with it!” 
The box being taken away, Lord Chandos 
said, “ Despatch him then, seeing there 
is no remedy.” Yet he was suffered to 
pray a while Jonger, and certain of them 
who were standing nigh, heard how he 
confessed his faith; acknowledged his 
sinfulness; asserted his innocence, and 
in these words implored the Divine 
help to bear his cross: ‘ Well seest 
Thou, my Lord and God, what terrible 
pains and cruel torments be prepared 
fur Thy creature ; such, Lord, as with- 
out Thy strength, none is able to bear 
or patiently to pass. But all things that 
are impossible with man, are possible 
with Thee. Therefore strengthen me 
of Thy goodness, that in the fire I 
break not the rules of patience, or else 
assuage the terror of the pains, as shall 
seem most to Thy glory.” 

Prayer being done, he prepared him- 
eclf to the fire, stripping off his garments 
to his shirt, and was bound round the 
waist with a hoop of iron to the stake. 
A pound of gunpowder was tied between 
his legs, and as much more under either 
arm. When the faggots and reeds were 
brought, he received two bundles of 
them in his own hands, embraced them 
kissed them, and put under either arm 
one of them, and showed with his hand 
how the rest should he disposed, and 
pointed to the place where any did lack. 

The man that was appointed to make 
the fire, here approached and begged 


his forgiveness for it. *“ Therein,” “said 
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Master Hooper, “thon dost nothing 
offend me. God forgive thee thy sius, 
and do thine office, I pray thee.” 
Thus being ready, he looked upon the 
people, of whom he might well be seen 
(for he was both tall and stood upon a 
high stool), and behold, round about him 
and in every corner there was nothing 
to be seen but weeping and sorrow fil 
faces. Then lifting up his eyes w 
heaven, he prayed to himself. The fire 
was then brought, but the wood was 
green. The dry rushes only kindiel, 
and burning for a few moments wer 
blown away by the wind, so that he was 
not more than touched by the fire. 
` Within a space after, a few dry 
faggots were brought, and a new fire 
kindled with the faggots (for there were 
no more reeds), and this burned at his 
nether parts, but had small power above, 
because of the wind, saving that it did 
burn his hair, and scorch his skin a 
little. In the time of which fire he 
prayed, saying mildly: “O Jesus, the 
Son of David, have mercy upon me, ard 
receive my soul.” After the second fire 
was spent, he did wipe both his eves, 
and beholding the people, he said with 
an indifferent loud voice, “For Gols 
love, good people, let me have more fire.” 
A third fire. was kindled within 4 
while after, which was more extreme 
than the other two; and then the 
bladders of gunpowder exploded, but 
did him small good: they were so ill- 
placed, and the wind had such power. 
In the which fire he prayed with some- 
what a loud voice, “ Lord Jesns, have 
mercy upon me! Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit!” These were his last words. 
“ Thus was he three-quarters of an hour 
or more in the fire, and quictly and 
patiently died; and he now reigneth, 
doubt not, as a blessed martyr in th 
joys of heaven prepared for the faithful 
in Christ before the foundations of | 
world, for whose constancy all Christians 

are bound to praise God.” 
CuarLes Marsos, M.A. 
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I. 
HIS TIMES. 


Towarns the end of the last century 
the state of religion on the continent 


of Europe was very low, both in tho | 
Protestant and Roman Catholic churches. ` 
In the latter, the Jesuits had acted in | 


such a way that one Government after 
another had been obliged to suppress the 
Order, till at last even the Pope could 
endure them no longer. 

In the Protestant Church a lifeless 
orthodoxy had given place to Rational- 
ism. An eloquent preacher having on 
a Christimas-day read out his prescribed 
text, which spoke of Him who had been 
laid in a manger, announced to his con- 


gregation that in referring tothe manger, | 


he would speak to them of the great 
bencfit of the stall-feeding of cattle. 
To such a pitch had Rationalism brought 
the Church. 

Two or three generations had passed 
away since the time of Spener and August 
Hermann Francke. Many individuals 
from among the highest and lowest classes 
of society were continuing to bear witness 
to the power of divine grace. We shall 


sce how it was a poor peasant girl in tho ! 


house of Feneberg who brought Bishop 


Sailer, Gossner’s friend, to accept of tho | 


doctrine of salvation by grace. Tho 
Moravian Brethren hed gathered most 


of the real Christians among the Protes- | 


tants into their churches, and though 
Zinzendorf had died in 1760, his worl: 
continued to prosper. 

Outside that circle, Rationalism on tho 
one hand and the Mysticism of Jacob 
Boehme and Jung-Stilling on the other, 
divided the land between them, while 
the Quietists were retiring into their 
chamber to read the Scripture and pray 
and wait for better times. 


T. 
HIS EARLY LIFE. 


| Gossner was born on the 14th Decem- 
| bor, 1773, and, being baptized the same 
_ day, hereceived the names John Evan- 
relist. His parents were devout Roman 
Catholic peasints, living in the Circle of 
Suabia, which afterwards became part «i 
Bavaria. His native village was calle! 
Hausen, not far from Ginzburg aul 
Ulm, not to be confounded with another 
Hausen, near Heidenheim,in Wiirtemberg. 

The Suabians were all at that time 
bigoted Roman Catholics, at, least in 
the villages. A good-natured, phlegmari 
people, regarded by other Germans pretty 
much as the Galileans were regarded tv 
the citizens of Jerusalem. Gagsner was 
born at the end of the year fin which 
| Pope Clement XIV., by the fathous Bull 

“ Dominus ac Redemptor,” had suppressai 
_ the order of Ignatius Loyola as an in- 
, tolerable evil. The Jesuits continued, 
however, to hold their old post as ex- 
_ Jesuits, and to carry on their work as 
| formerly. 

Of a family of thirteen children in 
his father’s house, John was the tenth. 
and, as there was no school in Hausen, 
| he went with his brothers and sisters tv 

the parish school in the neighbouring 
| village of Waldstetten, where he is said 
_ to have worked fairly well, being gener- 
ally near the head of his class, but always 
| foremost at the village games and sports. 
_ When he reached his tenth year he was 
' admitted to his first communion, and, 
| having then confided to his confessor 
his great desire to become a priest, the 
consent of the parents to this step wa: 
with some difficulty obtained, but only 
after two years’ waiting. 
In his twelfth year he entered the 
' Gymnasium at Angsburg, where he m- 
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came by water. The perquisites of his 
post were considerable. Besides house 
and profits of the orchard, and the gra- 
tuities of passing courtiers, he had ten 
groats per day of standing wage, with 
other allowances, “insomuch that he 
lived plentifully and in good repute, but 
laid by nothing.” 

And so Philip Henry records of him- 
self: “ Wednesday, 24 Aug. 1631, I was 
born in Whitehall, near the garden 
stairs before mentioned. The witnesses 
at my baptism were Philip, Earl of Pem- 
broke, who gave me my name and was 
kind to me to the day of his death, 
James, Earl of Carlisle, and the Countess 
of Salisbury.” i 

I. 


EARLY DAYS AT WHITEHALL. 


Philip Henry did no discredit to such 
a birthplace or so distinguished sponsors. 
He was naturally a well-favoured child, 
and soon began to develop that graceful 
suavity of speech and demeanour, befit- 
ting the precincts of a royal Court, which 
never left him. The young princes did 
not disdain to be his occasional associates. 
Tkey were much about his own age, 
Prince Charles, afterwards Charles Il., 
being born the year before him, and 
Prince James, afterwards James II., two 
years his junior. ‘The latter was created 
Duke of York at the age of ten, and by 
the influence of the Earl of Pembroke 
John Henry had an additional place 
among the young Duke’s attendants. 
This post he was afterwards permitted 
by the King to sell for £600, “ which 
proved a great mercy to him, and was 
his maintenance for several years after 
the war began, when his other incomes 
failed.” 

From earliest childhood Philip Henry 
was piously nurtured and guarded from 
the contaminations of Court life by a 
mother who had imbibed much of the 
devout and anxious Puritan spirit. Of 
that beloved and revered mother, Mag- 
dalen Rochdale, to whom he was con- 
scious of owing so much, Philip Henry 
declares that though “living where she 


had opportunity of enjoying worldly 
delights extraordinary, she was dead to 
them. She looked well to the ways of 
her household, prayed with them daily, 
catechised her children, and brought them 
constantly to public ordinances.” 

To the dear familiar spot he ever lov- 
ingly reverted. “ Have you taken a turn 
to Whitehall yet, to see the nest in the 
orchard whence your father came?” he 
asks in a letter to his son Matthew more 
than fifty Meat later. The sorrows of 
his young life were not of a private or 
domestic kind, but sprang chiefly out of 
public affairs and contact with the great 
events themselves at their very centre. 
An infatuated monarch, madly bent on 
arbitrary power, and trying issues with 
the nation for absolutism in Church and 
State, is driving things to a fearful 
crisis. Philip Henry could never forget 
the unwonted turmoil and bustle of a 
Parliament, after eleven years interval 
from the previous one. As a schoolboy 
of ten he heard the noise of the great 
tumults at Westminster in 1641, and 
of the excited mobs that hustled the 
bishops, or that surged to St. Stephen’s 
in support of the Grand Remonstrance. 
And when King Charles went rashly 
down to the House on that fateful 3rd 
of January, 1642, with an armed force 
to scize the patriot leaders, Philip Henry 
listened to the roar and hurricane of 
popular fury that ensued. Or the week 
following, after the King had left White- 
hall in alarm, never to see it again till 
brought back for trial and execution 
seven years later, the bewildered little 
fellow was witness to the scene on street 
and river when the five members were 
brought to Westminster in triumph. 
Yet, on the other hand, he loved to 
recall by the quiet family fireside at 
Broad Oak his pleasant interviews with 
the royal household. He treasured to 
his dying day a book given him by the 
young Duke of York; and “I have 
heard him,” says his son, “ bewail the 
loss of his curious pictures he gave him 
likewise.” And whatever he thought in 
later life as a Presbyterian Puritan res- 
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pecting Laud and his policy, he was 
never slow to mention his own kindly 
reminiscences of the Archbishop. The 
sharp active Primate, hurrying to cross 
the river to Lambeth from some privy 
council, would note with approval the 
eagerness of the boy to open the postern. 
And after Laud had been sent to the 
Tower, Philip Henry once went with 
his father and saw him there—a visit 
rendered memorable to the boy by the 
Archbishop giving him some bright 
new-coined pieces of money. 

John Henry, the father, continued, as 
we might have supposed, a sturdy Royal- 
ist to the end. Magdalen Rochdale 
inoculated her son with her own Puritan 
tendencies. Philip Henry chose the 
Presbyterian side in the coming struggle, 
and strove to unite in himself the consti- 
tutional loyalist and evangelical church- 
man. But never, even when an outcast 
and a persecuted sufferer, did he cease 
to cherish these early recollections; and 
never did they fail to keep away all 
bitterness from his spirit, without in the 
least tempting him to swervo from his 
own deep-seated convictions. 


HI. 
EDUCATION AT WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


It would not be easy to light on a 
finer picture of Christian boyhood than 
that of Philip Henry. After good pre- 
paratory training, he is admitted in 1643, 
at the ago of twelve, to Westminster 
School. Passing with distinction through 
the fourth form, he ere long comes under 
the immediate care of its redoubtable 
head-master, the famous Dr. Richard 
Busby, whoso name has become prover- 
bial as a preceptor of youth. Few men 
havo presided so long with such dis- 
tinction over a great public school, or 
havo turned out so many illustrious 
pupils, liko Dryden and Locke, South 
and Atterbury, with others famous in 
various departments. The stern and for- 
midable disciplinarian could boast of 
sixteen of the bishops on the bench at 
one time having passed under his “ little 


rod.” It was ho who kept on his hat 
when Charles I. visited tho schooi and 
stood uncovered, explaining afterwards 
to His Majesty that it would be an end 
to discipline if the boys got an im- 
pression of any one being greater in tho 
school than their teacher. Living to his 
nineticth year (1606-1695), noted alike 
for his vehement attachment to the 
Stuart dynasty and his able scholastic 
work and writings, he fitly was bunel 
in Westminster Abbey, where his effigy 
may still be seen. But in 1643 Busty 
was only commencing his long pro- 
fessional career. And though Philip 
Henry’s mother, in her religious care for 
her boy, stipulated he should attend the 
early morning lecture, set up frorn seven 
to eight o'clock at the Abbey in œ- 
nection with the famous Westminster 
Assembly of Divines, this did not pre- 
judice his advancement at school. Writ- 
ing of the seven preachers who conducted 
that service, Stephen Marshall, Herbert 
Palmer, Charles Herle, Philip Nye, with 
Whitaker, Stanton and Hill, he savs: 
“I was their constant hearer, at th: 
request of my dear mother to the master, 
who dispensed with my absence frm 
school that while, and I wrote their 
sermons as well as I could. She tok 
me also with her every Thursday to 
tho lecture at St. Martin's, and every 
monthly fast to St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, which was our parish church, 
where preached the ablest men in 
England before the House of Commons.” 

These and other influences then sur- 
rounding him were, as we shall se. 
among the chief determining elements 
of his life. But though drawing hin 
in an opposite direction, they did not 
interfere with bis rise in the good graces 
of Dr. Busby, whose favourite pupil 
indeed he ere long became. “The usual 
severities of the school,” he says, “ I had 
small share of. Once, however, being 
monitor of the chamber, and being sent 
forth to seek one that played truant, I 
found out where he had hid himself, yet 
at his earnest request promised to say I 
could not find him, which I wickedly 
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V. 
IN STOFFENRIED, NEUBURG AND SFEG. 


After leaving the seminary Gossner 
was sent as curate to Stoffenried, where 
he remained only a short time, and then 
removed to Neuburg. It was here, in 
November 1797, within a year of his 
ordination, that the letter from Martin 
Boos to Langenmayer fell into his hands, 
and worked the great change in his life. 
In a few months we find hiin preaching 
most faithfully the doctrine of Christ 
being made sin for us, who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in Him. We find him 
writing to his former fellow-students, 
urging them not to stop by the way, 
but to press into the kingdom of God. 
His own heart having experienced such 
wondrous peace, he could not rest till 
all his friends had learned to see the 
way of salvation as it was now made 
clear to himself. 

His next curacy was in Seeg, under 


Feneberg, where he remained two 
years: During this timo there were 


marvellous conversions taking place, 
some of which were attended with com- 
plete physical prostration; and many 
who were listening to the preacher pro- 
claiming the way of salvation would, 
with loud screams, fall prostrate in the 
church, awakening after a time in great 
peace of mind, followed by complete 
change of life. The words spoken by 
these stricken ones were regarded by 
some as special revelations. Gossner 
never encouraged this phase of the work, 
but protested against attempts to repre- 
sent the visions of a heated imagination 
as revelations from God, and still cried: 
“We have a sure word of prophecy, to 
which we do well to take heed, and not 
tronble ourselves abont these dreams, of 
which we cannot tell whence they come.” 

His next curacy was in Augsburg, 
where the ex-Jesuits, who for some time 
had watched him closely, soou brought 
avainst him acharge of heresy. Ninety- 
five points were noted on which he was 


suspected of teaching something con- 
trary to the doctrine of the Church. 
The principal charge referred to justifi- 
cation by faith through grace without 
the deeds of the law. The inquisitor 
strove to make his admission, that our 
good works cannot justify us before 
God, to be evidence against him for 
teaching Antinomianism, and this would 
have involved imprisonment for life. If 
our good works do not justify us before 
God, it was said, then they are of no use, 
and it makes no difference how a man 
lives. Gossner replied, that good works, 
if really good, have their own place as 
an evidence of faith in Christ, who alone 
can justify, and not as the ground of 
justification. 

Up tothis time Gossner and his friends 
had believed most firmly, that as their 
new doctrines agreed with many passages 
to be found in the writingsof Augustine 
and Jerome and other distinguished 
fathers of the Church, as well as the 
teaching of Christ and the Apostles, 
they were still in full accord with the 
traditions of the Church of Rome, but 
they now discovered their mistake. The 
examination was most harassing and of 
long duration, resulting in a sentence of 
imprisonment. Now it happened that he 
wassent to the same prison where Martin 
Boos had once been confined for the same 
cause, and the same director of the gaol 
was still at his post. This man’s name 
was Hoffmann, and as he had been con- 
verted under the influence of Martin Boos, 
who had spent eight months under his 
charge, Hoffmann and his family received 
Gossner with tears in their eyes, and 
contrived to make the prison to be to 
him a home. Still it was a heavy trial 
to discover that the teaching of the 
Bible and of the Church were so much 
opposed to each other as to be utterly 
irreconcilable. Feeling in his own heart 
tho power of the Word of God, and seeing 
its fruits in the holy and jovous lives of 
those who had accepted the atonement 
of Christ, he could not respect the 
Church of Rome as he had done before, 
and the thought rose in his mind that 
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he might yet some day bo obliged to 
leave it. He was released from prison in 
August 1802, and returned to Augsburg ; 
but it is worthy of note, that in his Diary 
of this period not a single bitter word 
is to be found against his persecutors. 

Martin Boos had at this time removed 
to Upper Austria, where he had accepted 
a post as assistant to Pastor Bertgen in 
Peucrbach. As Gossner’s health had 
been seriously affected by his imprison- 
ment, he required change and rest; and 
to obtain these he resolved to visit Boos. 
Here, accompanied by Pastor Bertgen, 
he enjoyed the lovely scenery near Linz 
and Wels, and even visited Bishop Gall 
of Linz at his charming residence among 
the mountains near the Danube. The 
Bishop welcomed him most heartily, 
seeming greatly to enjoy his society, and 
Gossner remarks in his Diary: “ How 
can I understand this? My bishop in 
Augsburg sent me to prison as a heretic 
afew months ago, and here is the Bishop 
of Linz, who knows perfectly what I 
believe and what I teach, lodging me 
in his palace and treating me with the 
greatest possible kindness! Is not the 
house divided against itself?” 

Greatly refreshed by his intercourse 
with Boos and the many friends whose 
acquaintance he made in Upper Austria, 
he returned to Augsburg, having visited 
Sailer, who was then Professor in Land- 
hut, by the way. His old friend Bayer 
he also met unexpectedly, and in the 
course of his rambles found, for the first 
time, a copy of Alopstock’s Messiah, which 
he read with intense delight. Having 
returned to his work in Augsburg, he felt 
that he lay under suspicion and was sur- 
rounded by spies ready to report every 
word and act that might give his adver- 
saries power over him. His former joy 
in his labour was gone, he even laments 
that he was no more able to pray as he 
had done before, and he longed for a 
change. Still, as recorded in his Diary, 
his constant cry was: “ Lead Thou me, 
blessed Jesus, never to seek my own 
ease or comfort, but in all things to seek 
Thy glory, Thou God of love.” 


VI. 
IS APPOINTED PARISH PRIEST. 


After repeated ineffectual effvrts to 
obtain a parish at some distance irom 
Augsburg, he found himself in 1803 un- 
expectedly appointed to be parish priest 
in Dirlewang. The French Revolution 
had produced great changes in Germany. 
and Max Joseph of Bavaria found himeel: 
rewarded with very considerable additions 
to his territory, in virtue of his readiness 
to serve the purpcses of Napoleon. His 
prime minister, Montgelas, was a disciple 
of Voltaire, and in his church patronage 
did not consult the wishes of the bishops. 
That a priest had been sent to prison was 
rather a recommendation to a post, as he 
was then less likely to cross the Minister's 
plans. When a vacancy occurred in the 
parish of Dirlewang, near the Tyrolex 
mountains, it was given to Gossner, 
who was much pleased with the change 
from Augsburg, where his position had 
gradually become intolerable. 

The parish was beautiful and well 
cultivated. The peasants were poor but 
diligent and thrifty. The new pastor met 
with a kindly reception. His new style 
of preaching soon attracted attention. Ia 
fine weather crowds came from a distance, 
so that when the church could not hold 
them they retired to the churchyard 
Here, when the crowd was greater than 
usual, he would preach for an hour and 
a halfin the open air against Mariolatry, 
saying that Mary’s greatest virtue wss, 
that her spirit rejoiced in God her 
Saviour, and that she had said to the 
servants in the presence of the Lord at the 
marriage feast in Cana, “ Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it.” He taught that 
the intercession of the saints was not re- 
quired, as the Lord Jesus had undertaken 
all that Himself. As a spirit of revoluticn 
was at that time rife, the people were 
glad to have a priest who had the courage 
to break with the old traditions of the 
Church, and offer them something they 
had never heard before. 

His life was also different from mest 
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of the other priests in that neighbour- 
hood. His whole time was devoted to 
the good of the parish—visiting the sick, 
instructing the young, comforting tho 
dying. The war had wasted the land, 
and the French soldiers were billeted 
on the citizens, causing great trouble 
and expense. In his Diary we read an 
account of much that he suffered, closing 
with the remark: * We shall one day 
give thanks for all this, but at present 
it is hard to bear.” l 

After the war a fever of a very malig- 
nart kind broke out. In some cases whole 
families were struck down at the same 
time, and as there was no one to nurse 
them, it frequently happened that all of 
them died. Some of the survivors fled 
for fear from the district; others became 
utterly callous and indifferent to the 
misery around them. Gossner was day 
and night among the sick and the 
dying, and frequently meals cooked in 
his kitchen were carried to from forty 
to fifty sick persons in one day. The 
fellowship of suffering brought him 
nearer to his parishioners, and having 
no fear of the infection he exerted him- 
self far beyond his streugth; but when 
the scourge had passed away he felt the 
effects in an exhausted constitution. His 
labour was lightened, however, by the 
Cunsciousness that he was not under the 
espionage of the Jesuits, as had been the 
case in Augsburg, but might proclaim a 
full and free gospel without fear. Many 
conversions took place in the parish, some 
of which were very sudden and very 
thorough, so that the plague brought 
new spiritual life into the parish. 

His own heart was filled with love 
to a personal Saviour, and the more 
carnestly he preached to others, the more 
deeply did he fecl in his own heart the 
power of that Gospel he was commending. 
“How is this,’ he cried, “that this 
world sees no beauty in a crucified 
Saviour! They are lamenting that they 
cannot pray; cannot resist temptation ; 
but no one laments that the dying love 
of Jesus is so little felt. As the Israelite 
in the wilderness looked to the brazen 


serpent and was healed, so our only cure 
is to look to Jesus, who bore the cross 
for us and is now set down at the right 
hand of God. A fixed look at the cruci- 
ficd One fills the heart with a sense of 
shame because of our own vileness, and 
at the same time of unspeakable joy that 
our guilt is all washed away by His 
atoning death. Let no one think that 
this is too little for our salvation. A 
believing look at the Lamb of God as 
slain for us and accepted of the Father 
as our substitute, is all we need for 
eternal life.”—(Sermon on Good Friday.) 
He felt there could be no more fellow- 
ship between him and the bishops or the 
ex-Jesuits, and Christian fellowship was 
daily becoming a growing necessity of 
his very existence. Close brotherly re- 
lations to those who loved the Lord Jesus 
was become his daily bread, and this he 
did not find in his own Church. 

Filled with thoughts like these, he 
invited several friends, whom he knew 
to be like-minded, to meet him at his 
parsonage on 17th October, 1804. Fene- 
berg and Bayer, Langenmayer and Sailer, 
accepted the invitation, and Christian 
Schmid came unexpectedly to Dirlewang 
at the same time. Several days were 
spent in prayer and studying the Scrip- 
tures, and before the friends parted they 
resolved to devote a fixed time daily in 
their own houses to prayer for definite 
objects on which their minds were set. 
As they thus prayed for each other and 
for the Church of God, they found them- 
selves, while growing in love to Christ, 
losing their attachment to the Church 
of Rome. 

The political state of the land was 
encouraging; for an edict was issued in 
1803, offering equal rights to all Christian 
denominations in the kingdom of Bavaria. 
These praying brethren took advantage 
of the edict, and sent a petition asking 
leave to furm a Christian colony for them- 
selves, free from the bishops and the 
Pope. Nothing came of it, however, and 
the expectations in this direction were 
given up. They must learn not to trust 
in princes. 
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VII. 
THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


More than twenty years before this 
time a strong desire for union had been 
felt by many Christians, and on the 
30th August, 1780, Dr. John Urlsperger 
of Augsburg had succeeded in founding 
in Basel a society to be called the Chris- 
tian Association, whose object should be 
to unite in close Christian fellowship all 
who loved the Lord Jesus. The work 
to be undertaken was the distribution 
of Bibles and tracts, tending the sick, 
establishing lending libraries, and other 
branches of home mission work. Dr. 
Steinkopf was tho activo Secretary, and 
on his removal to London the post of 
Secretary was taken by Spittler, then a 
youth of nineteen years. We cannot 
follow the working of this society, out 
of which the Basel Bible Society and 
Foreign Mission grew, further than to 
notice the great influence it had on 
Gossner. He and his friend Langen- 
mayer meditated at one time leaving 
the Roman Catholic Church and joining 
this Association, but Spittler, the pub- 
lisher, and the founder of the Missionary 
Institution, Crishona, and others advised 
them to remain as long as possible in 
their own church, as Luther had done. 

When Dr. Steinkopf had been appoint- 
ed first Foreign Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 1804, he 
proceeded at once to Basel and Niiremberg 
to establish auxiliaries there in connection 
with the Christian Association. (Gossner 
entered heartily into the work, and in 
an incredibly short time had distributed 
650 copies of the Scriptures. We must 
remember that this was at a time when 
few cared for the Bible, and the distribu- 
tion took place among Roman Catholics. 
Though Gossner had a goodly number of 
real converts in his parish, still, the great 
body of the parishioners preferred the pil- 
grimages and processions to the earnest 
preaching of the Gospel, and these evil- 
disposed persons gave him much trouble. 

In the winter of 1809 he was pros- 


trated by a dangerous illness of long dura- 
tion, and during this time such a spirit 
of opposition to the gospel showed itself 
in the parish that it became evident he 
must resign. He would not do so, how- 
ever, till he had found a faithful successor, 
so he was obliged to wait till January 
1811, when his friend Bayer took his 
place. As soon as this matter was 
settled, he started on a visit to Bascl, 
where Spittler had invited him to come, 
partly for rest, and partly to act as 
Secretary of the Christian Association 
in Spittler’s temporary absence, and this 
visit was the means of greatly developing 
Gossner’s inward life. 

Here he was greatly refreshed by 
personal intercourse with Spittler, 
Blumhardt, Inspector of the Basel Mis- 
sion, Anna Schlatter, that mother in 
Israel, who was, like Deborah, a leader 
of the host of the Lord, and the other 
worthy Christians that were then living 
as lights in the world. His corre 
spondence in Spittler’s absence reached 
to Steinkopf in London, through many 
parts of Switzerland and Germany, and 
even into Russia. : 

The Christians in Basel had for 
several years held regular prayer-meet- 
ings, and as Spittler had conducted them 
for a time, it was quite natural that 
Gossner should take his place here als». 
The carnest believers at once felt that 
they were listening to one who hal 
drunk deep of the living waters, and 
though stilla Roman Catholic priest, b's 
exposition of the Scripture drew many 
to the prayer-meeting, where there were 
frequent cases of awakening and con- 
version. Steps were taken to enable 
Gossner at this time formally to separate 
himself from the Church of Rome, but 
when matters came to a point he drew 
back. The Master had still work for 
him to do in the Church of Rome. In 
addition to other work during his stay 12 
Basel, he was a most diligent tract writer, 
and many of his tracts are still reprinted 
and read with profit in our own day. 

After six months Spittler returned to 
his post in Basel, and Gossner left for 
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Germany. On his way he made several 
visits, that were a means of strengthening 
him for future work, and arrived in Miinich 
in September 1811, just a month after he 
had left Basel, where he resolved to rest 
for a time. 


VIII. 
HIS WORK IN MUNICH. 


During the early part of the reign of 
Max Joseph, the ministers of state were 
devoted followers of Voltaire, trying to 
root out all that they called superstition. 
The mass of the people in Münich, 
however, were bigoted Roman Catholics. 
When a Protestant queen came to reside 
in Miinich, no citizen would let a house 
to her chaplain, and he was obliged to 
take up his lodging in a wing of the 
palace, while an old dining saloon had 
to be fitted up as a Protestant chapel for 
the queen and her attendants. It was 
only under threats of heavy punishment 
that the magistrates had been obliged to 
permit a Protestant merchant to obtain 
citizenship. It was in this city, and at 
such a time, that Gossner resolved to 
settle, till his health should be quite 
restored. He obtained a pension from 
an old foundation, and the duties were 
very light. Here he had leisure to study 
the Fathers, tc write tracts, and to cor- 
respond with his numerous friends. It 
Was at this time that he wrote his little 
works, Christ for us and in us, and Christ 
the End of the Law, though they were not 
printed till Dr. Prochnow prepared them 
for the press in 1862. 

In 1812 he found himself so much 
better that he sent a petition to be per- 
mitted to resume in Miinich the duties he 
had for fourteen years discharged under 
the Bishop of Augsburg. His request 
was granted for a period of three years. 

He was now brought into contact 
with many troubled souls, and had an 
opportunity of pointing them to the 
Lamb of God that takes away the sins 
of the world. The ordinary priests soon 
discovered that he was very willing to 
take an occasional service as a substitute, 
and many were glad to give him an op- 


portunity of preaching. Indeed, in one 
church he took the entire charge of an 
afternoon service for children. Before 
the year 1812 was closed he had above 
500 children and adults regularly at- 
tending this service. When he preached 
occasionally in other churches, there was 
always a large attendance, if it was 
known that he was expected to occupy 
the pulpit. It was of course only a few 
that really longed for the spiritual food 
he had to offer, but in a short time these 
few became a faithful band that met at 
his house on the Sunday evenings, where 
mission intelligence was read, and tho 
story of missionary success as reported in 
the Basel magazines furnished subject 
for thought and prayer. It was Zinzen- 
dorf’s hymns, and others prepared for 
the Moravian churches, that were sung, 
and by this means he was drawn closer 
to the Moravian Brethren. 

People came from a distance to take 
part in these evening meetings, and we 
find among those who received per- 
manent benefit, the names of Baron 
Charles von Gumpenberg and Baron 
Ruffin. When these noblemen returned 
to their estates they gathered their ten- 
ants and neighbours to their respective 
castles, and considerable numbers of 
the neighbours attended these services 
which the noblemen conducted in their 
own residences. Baron Gumpenberg 
gave up his practice of law and devoted 
his whole time to work for Christ, 
saying that he had learned something 
that few seemed to know, that whoso- 
ever believes on the Son of God hath 
everlasting life, without looking to 
anything else. Many were awakened 
under his preaching, and he—the Roman 
Catholic baron—asked the Moravian 
ministers working in the neighbourhood 
to take charge of the awakened ones and 
lead them toa fuller knowledge of Christ. 
Baron Rnuffini’s castle became also a 
centre of Christian work. 

It was at this time that the Roman 
Catholic priest Ignaz Lindel was con- 
verted under the preaching of Gossner. 
This man was, perhaps, the most eloquent 
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tenances, for sixty years, should he not 
accept other preferment. Philip Henry 
entered on possession in February 1659, 
eight months before the Judge’s death. 
Had he been eager for preferment, he 
had two opportunities this very year; 
being offered, and “much solicited to 
accept,” the vicarage of Wrexham in 
March, and a large living near London 
shortly after. He declined both pro- 
posals, for many reasons. One thing 
that bound him to the spot was the 
mutual attachment which had sprung 
up between himself and a young lady 
of pious disposition in the neighbour- 
hood, Katharine Matthews, only child 
and heiress of Mr. Daniel Matthews, a 
gentleman of property, who had been 
Under-sheriff of Flintshire, and who 
represented some of the old families in 
the district. Mr. Matthews was opposed 
to the match for a time, his daughter 
having what he thought more eligible 
offers, and he had himself little liking 
for Philip Henry’s religious notions. Mr. 
Henry, he admitted, was a scholar and 
gentleman of no ordinary type, but “we 
do not know where he comes from.” 
“Perhaps so,” replied Miss Matthews; 
“ but we know where he is guing, and I 
should like to go with him.” The lady 
carried her point. Philip Henry and she 
were married, 26th April, 1660, at White- 
well chapel, her father giving her away, 
and surrendering for marriage portion 
the title deeds of Broad Oak farm he 
had himself obtained with his own wife, 
Eleanor Benyon, as heiress of a family 
that had held it for generations. On 
Mr. Matthews’s death in 1667, his other 
properties came likewise to his daughter’s 
children, so that Philip Henry and his 
household were amply provided for. 
His richest inheritance, however, was 
found in Katharine Matthews herself. 
“My dear wife every way my helper, 
blessed be God,” is his grateful and con- 
stant acknowledgment. 
six children were spared to grow up, 
and what a home theirs was we shall 
afterwards see, when Broad Oak offered 
an asylum in the coming sad days. For 
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Philip Henry is now on the eve of great 
changes. Trying times, not, indeed, un- 
mixed with mercy, are at hand, times 
of a suffering, and what for him was 
even worse to bear, times of a silenced 
ministry. Of this he had foretastes in 
the strange treatment he began to ex- 
perience at the hands of the young 
Pulestons, now returning home again 
with very different views and habits 
from any they had imbibed when under 
his own influence. Within a year Judge 
Puleston had followed his wife to the 
tomb, 5th September, 1659; and when 
Philip Henry preached the funeral ser- 
mon, he felt, as his son remarks, that 
the last tie which bound him to the 
family at Emral Hall was snapped, and 
buried in the grave. Unhappily we 
have no diaries of Philip Henry fer 
1658-60, but the vicissitudes of his 
brethren found their reflection in his 
own life and experiences. His character 
and principles were about to be sternly 
tested in connection with the events that 
followed the restoration of Charles II. 
and the ecclesiastical measures that 
ensued. How he stood the ordeal and 
came out of it may be anticipated 
from his own beautifully figurative and 
pathetic prayer: “When the flail of 
affliction, O Lord, is upon me, let me not 


be as the chaff that flies in the face, but. 


as the corn that lies at Thy feet.” Hew 
exquisite the image! How exquisitely 
he himself exemplified it! 


IX. 
GREAT CHANGES. 
On Cromwell’s death a military chaos 


seemed impending. The country was 
falling a prey to soldier-adventurers. At 
this juncture Sir George Booth, vf the 
family of Dunham Massey, headed the 
Cheshire rising in Philip Henry’s neizb- 
bourhood, which, with its cry for “A 
free Parliament,” did so much to deter- 
mine the course of events in favour of 
the Restoration. Lord own them, if they 
only own Thee, was the expression ui 


Philip Henry’s hopes and wishes on the 
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occasion. Defeated at the time by Lam- 
bert’s soldiers (some of whom Philip 
Henry rebuked in Worthenbury church 
for irreverence), Sir George was com- 
mitted to the Tower, but eventually 
was chosen first of the twelve Com- 
missioners to negotiate with Charles at 
Breda, and was afterwards created a 
peer (Lord Delamere) for his high ser- 
vices, however much deceived in the 
end, with his co-Presbyterians, by royal 
and other perfidy. Relying on the 
Declaration from Breda, and to save a 
nation on the brink of ruin, none more 
cordially promoted or welcomed the re- 
turn of Charles II. than Philip Henry 
and his fellow-Presbyterian ministers. 
How sadly misplaced was their con- 
fidence! Very soon the conduct of the 
restored King and his advisers gave 
cause for disgust and alarm, Milton’s 
warning words in his “ Defence of the 
People of England” were coming true: 
“ Woe be to you, Presbyterians especially, 
if ever any of Charles’s race recover the 
sceptre! Believe me, you shall pay all 
the reckoning!” A mighty reaction 
was setting in. The nation began to 
sink to its lowest. Its worst scum rose 
to the surface. Wearied out with its 
long and abortive efforts at reform, it 
craved for a settlement of any kind, and 
at any price, if only it were a speedy 
one. Mad excitement was followed with 
an equally mad fit of base and lethargic 
self-indulgence. 

Philip Henry, like his brethren, had 
bitter experience in his own neighbour- 
hood of the change. The Puleston 
family had been on the side of the 
Parliament in the late struggle, and 
in 1644 Emral Hall had been radbled 
by the Royalists. But now, the rapid 
way the younger generation swung 
round to extreme royalism, alike in 
politics, religion, and morals, was an 
illustration of what was going forward 
more or less all over the land. The 
process was in every way most de- 
moralizing, With vast numbers it was 
a matter of convenience only and not of 
conscience. No wonder we read so much 


in Philip Henry’s Diary, after this, of 
revellings, and of deaths from drunken 
surfeits. Young Puleston with his 
brothers imbibed the low sensual tastes 
that began to prevail where men had 
consciously lost their political and re- 
ligious integrity. Aided and abetted 
by neighbouring squires, he seems to 
behave like a frenzied mad-cap, and in 
many ways vexes the righteous soul of 
his former tutor. He tears down the 
Covenant in the church and insists on 
hanging up in its place the Privy 
Council Order to burn it. Believing 
a lying report, he sends a deputy- 
lieutenant of the county to search 
Philip Henry’s house for arms, “not 
openly, but slily by his brother.” At 
another time “he overtook us and drew 
his sword, and would needs fight, saying 
we were all traitors, swearing desper- 
ately.” And when, so early as Sep- 
tember, 1660, Philip Henry was illegally 
dragged to the Assizes by some malicious 
busybody, with his neighbouring Pres- 
byterian fellow-ministers, Mr. Steel of 
Hanmer and Mr. Fogg of Bangor, for 
not using the Prayer Book, though as 
yet no law enjoined it, and a procla- 
mation only allowed it, young Puleston 
most unrighteously withheld his annuity, 
“designing it for a pot companion.” 
But rather than go to law, which was 
yet in his favour, Philip Henry accepted 
part of what was due, and eventually 
resigned even the indenture of the 
house which had been built so recently 
for him. At this time he was often 
straitened enough. “Things are low 
with me in this world: but 3d. left,” 
he records in the Diary, 31st January, 
1661. But he behaved with a like 
magnanimity towards the former Rector 
of Bangor, who now began to look sharply 
after his own interests. By adroit 
management the living of Worthenbury 
was again made a chapelry depending 
on Bangor, and Philip Henry was re- 
duced to the condition of a curate liable 
at any moment to be removed by his 
superior. “Lord sanctify to me every 
twig of Thy rod,” was his earnest prayer. 
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he had to encounter, and to submit to 
anthority; but his reply always was: 
“IfI had been willing to submit to the 
Jesuit party and to cease to preach the 
gospel, there would have been no need to 
leave my own country. It is not a time 
to be patient when they are trampling 
under their feet the glory of my Lord 
and forbidding me to tell a lost world 
the way of salvation.” This word of the 
Lord was laid earnestly on his heart: 
“When they persecute vou in one city, 
flee toanother,” and he longed and prayed 
for some way of escape to a place where 
he could preach in peace. It is true he 
had a few earnest Christians with whom 
he could associate, such as Dr. Jacobi and 
his dear wife Anna, the daughter of 
Matthias Claudius of Wandsbeck, near 
Hamburg. In the circle that used to 
meet in this honoured house, the Roman 
Catholic priest found a home and friends 
and fellow-pilgrims on the way to the 
heavenly Jerusalem. To the Protestants 
in Diisseldorf his preaching in the Roman 
Catholic chapel was much blessed. 

In a very unexpected way he was set 
free from his persecutors in this place, 
and had a wide and effectual door opened 
up before hin. 

XI. 
HE IS CALLED TO ST. PETERSBURG. 


The Emperor Alexander I. of Russia 
had thrown his land open to the poor 
peasants of Switzerland and Würtemberg, 
who in the year 1817 were flying from 
the famine and the plague that seem to 
have at all times followed in the wake 
of war. Many Germans had emigrated 
and settled down near Odessa, and Lindel, 
whom Alexander had frequently met in 
Bavaria, was designated as the head of the 
clergy whose business it was to attend 
to the spiritual wants of the emigrants. 

Lindel was, however, at that time 
chaplain to the Knights of St. John, who 
worshipped in the Maltese church in St. 
Petersburg, and till he had found a 
successor he could not leave for Odessa. 
Prince Galitzin, the Russian Prime 
Minister and the friend and founder of the 


Russian BibleSociety, took a deep interest 
in the matter, and having known Gossner 
as the translator and intrepid distributor 
of the Word of God in Bavaria, he proposed 
the Diisseldorf professor for this post. 

On 2nd April, 1820, he received the 
call to St. Petersburg, and on the 27th 
June he was on his way to the Neva. The 
Prussian Government expressed sorrow 
at losing his services, and offered him 
forty per cent. addition to his salary 
with other inducements toremain. From 
all sides now came expressions of regret 
that he was about to leave the Rhine, 
and his pupils expressed their warmest 
affection, while the Directors of the 
Gymnasium gave him, on parting, a most 
brilliant testimonial. 

On his way to his new home he rested 
a few days in Berlin, where he stayed 
with Mr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, and 
met with the leading men who then 
surrounded the Crown Prince, afterwards 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, who 
were the most earnest Christians ai 
that time in the capital. There exist 
letters, which his biographer, Pastor 
Dalton of St. Petersburg, has published 
as written at the time of this visit, pic- 
turing him in brilliant colours, His 
humility, his courage, his deep practical 
knowledge of Scripture, his knowledge 
of the human heart, his love to Christ, 
his power to draw others near to the 
throne of God, his power of prayer, and 
his simple, affectionate, winning ways 
are dwelt on with touching affection. 
The short visit was not furgotten either 
by himself or those with whom he at 
that time met, but its recoliection was 
treasured up as very precious. 

Having reached St. Petersburg, Goss 
ner began his work at once, and in 4 
short time had meetings for prayer and 
expounding the Scriptures every evening 
in the week, in addition to the Sunday 
services, which were conducted in the 
church belonging to the Knights of 5+ 
John. His own dwelling-house was 
soon far too small for the crowds who 
wanted to join in the extra services. 
Just then there was a flat in a princely 
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house to let, but the rent was £900 a 
year. The friend who called his atten- 
tion to it, and showed how a ball-room 
in the building could be easily turned 
into a church, added that the rent would 
be paid for him by an unknown friend as 
long as he required. For two full years 
he was able to use this hall, and to see on 
many occasions above 1000 worshippers 
present. ‘The unknown friend was evi- 
dently the Emperor Alexander I. himself. 

After four years’ very successful labour, 
during which time many turned to God, 
the enemy obtained power to stop the 
blessed work. Gossner never knew how 
the matter came about, but his bio- 
grapher, Pastor Dalton, discovered after 
his death, from State papers in St. 
Petersburg, the particular way in which 
the enemies of the Gospel carried out 
their plan, and with a masterly hand 
has desvribed the wheels within wheels 
that were at work. Alexander’s strength 
was completely exhausted and his death 
was approaching. It was then that 
Prince Galitzin was driven from his post ; 
the work of the Bible Society was stopped 
in Russia; and Gossner was driven from 
the city by a wave of that fanatical zeal, 
that from time to time takes possession 
of the Greek Church. 

The Emperor sent him a message be- 
fore his departure to say that his Imperial 
confidence in him was unshaken, but he 
was obliged by circumstances to send him 
out of the Empire. The message was 
accompanied with a gift of £150 for 
travelling expenses, and a comfortable 
carriage to convey him to Germany. 

The parting from his congregation 
was a heavy trial on both sides. For 
four years a very remarkable work of 
grace had been carried on. For the first 
two years, crowds often stood on the 
stairs when there was no more room 
in the hall, and afterwards the large 
saloon was constantly filled. Up till 
very lately remnants of the work of 
that time were still visible, and a few 
survived to tell of the joy that filled 
the hearts of the young converts as they 
prayed together and sung the hymns 


—. = 


of the Moravian Brethren at Father 
Gossner’s meetings. The greater num- 
ber of thoso that had been converted 
during these four years continued to 
meet together frequently in groups after 
he was gone, and a letter from Gossner, 
at first weekly, but afterwards less fre- 
quently, cheered them on in their pil- 
grimage Zionward. Aftera time faithful 
preachers came to St. Petersburg, and 
the remnant of Gossner’s congregation 
by degrees attached themselves to these 


pastors. 
XII. 


HE RETURNS TO GERMANY. 


Having been thus dismissed, Gossner 
travelled to Berlin, and after a very 
short stay proceeded to Altona. There 
was a branch of the Christian Association 
there, with which Gossner had corre- 
sponded during his stay in Basel. Mr. 
Van der Smissen gave him his own 
country house on the Elbe near Flottbeck, 
where he remained about six months. 
He here met with Dr. Merle d’Aubigne, 
who had for five years laboured faith- 
fully in the French church in Hamburg, 
till the Rationalistic party succeeded 
in driving him away. Amalia Sieveking, 
the Elizabeth Fry of Germany, was a 
frequent visitor at his house. She was 
at that time anxious to form a sistor- 
hood in the Protestant Church, and the 
evangelical priest seemed to be the man 
to carry out her idea. She had long to 
wait before her plan assumed a definite 
form, and then in 1832 it became a 
Women’s Association for Nursing the 
Sick Poor. A letter written at that time 
from Altona described Gossner as “a 
man of wondrous sweetness of character 
and power in prayer.” 

When the winter was coming on, 
Boos invited him to come and stay at 
Sayn, near Neuwied-on-the-Rhine, but he 
chose to go to Leipzig, to be near his 
publisher, Tauchnitz, who was then 
bringing out some books that Gossner had 
written. He was in no way hampered 
now in his worldly means, fur with the 
gift of £150 from the Emperor on leaving 
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did sing Psalm 90, and I observed some 
of them join in singing it with us. 
Lord, let me know what Thou wouldst 
have me do, especially in Thine own 
worship.” His earnest desires for the 
communion of saints finds beautiful ex- 
pression thus: “ Notwithstanding sad 
divisions about the church, all saints so 
far as they are saints are one: one in 
their aims, one in their askings; one in 
amity and friendship, one in their in- 
terest, and one in their inheritance... 
The things on which they are agreed 
are more, and more considerable, than 
the things on which they differ. They 
are all of one mind concerning sin, that 
it is the worst thing in the world; con- 
cerning Christ, that He is all in all; 
concerning God’s favour, that it is better 
than life; and concerning the Word of 
God, that it is very precious.” This 
made him a loving, large-hearted, clear- 
minded and sympathetic Christian man. 


XII. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


Philip Henry is the domestic or family 
saint of the seventeenth century. The 
home life at Broad Oak is his special 
glory. With nothing mystical or monk- 
ish about his quietude and retirement, 
he threw a halo of sanctity round all 
the domestic relations, and made his 
dwelling a proverb for everything true 
and pure, honourable, lovely, and of 
good report. What streams of gracious 
influence have come forth from that 
well-ordered and hallowed abode! No- 
where did Philip Henry shine more 
brightly than as prophet, pricst, and 
king in his own house. And seldom has 
a scene of purer domestic order and 
happiness been witnessed than at Broad 
Oak. Morning and evening worship 
was so practised as to be not a mere 


= duty, but a delight to all who engaged 


in it. He laboured to make the exercise 
instructive and helpful to young and 
old. In his view, it was to be “like 
a hem to all other business that should 
keep it from ravelling.” Alluding to 
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the words chalked upon infected houses 
during the awful plague in London, he 
would say, “If the worship of God be 
not within a house, you may write on 
its door ‘Lord have mercy on us,’ for a 
plague, a curse, is there.” He deemed 
it desirable to have the morning worship 
early before other work of the day, and 
the evening worship earlysalso, before 
children or servants began to get drowsy. 
Nor would he wait unduly for any 
absentee, but would at once begin, 
remarking, “ Better one away than all 
sleepy.” He commonly opened with a 
short prayer, invoking the Divine pr- 
sence and blessing; then after singing 
from a psalm, he would read and expound 
a passage, taking Scripture in regular 
order; then he would briefly catechise 
the young people and conclude with 
prayer, in which he would not unfre- 
quently mention each person by name 
at the throne of grace. With all this, 
the family devotions were so managed as 
not to be tedious; and the presence of 
strangers was never allowed to interfere 
with its regular discharge. Besides this, 
he was earnest and careful about his own 
private devotions. Morning and evening 
he and his wife prayed together ac- 
cording to the suggestive words of the 
apostle Peter: “ Living together as heirs 
together of the grace of life, that your 
prayers be not hindered.” Under Feb- 
ruary 17th, 1663, we read: “Morning 
prayer with my wife, omitted for sume 
weeks, this day revived. Lord, never 
Jet me alone in sin.” He would often 
say to his family and friends, “ Make 
sure of your secret duty.  Apostacy 
generally begins at the closet door.’ 
One evening a week the children and 


servants were examined in the Assem- 


bly’s Shorter Catechism, and on Saturday 
night there was a rehearsal of the weeks 
readings. The Lord’s day he called the 
queen and pearl of days. He loved in 
the morning to salute his family with 
words of sacred joy, while, at the evening 
exercise, he was careful to have repen- 
tion of the sermon, with suitable pravers 
and exhortation. ‘ Forced absence from 
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God’s ordinances” he reckoned “a grie- 
vous burden to every gracious soul.” 
And he would say, “ If we cannot go to 
the house of the Lord, let us go to the 
Lord of the house.” And “beware of 
two things—never be ashamed of the 
Gospel, and never be a shame to it.” 
“There are three things which, if we 
do, we must find ourselves mistaken ;— 
if we look for that in ourselves which 
we must have from another, viz. right- 
eousness : if we look for that in the law 
which we can only have in the Gospel, 
viz. mercy: and if we look for that on 
earth which we can only have in heaven, 
viz. perfection.” Among other plans he 
used for training and interesting the 
children in divine things, was the famous 
baptismal covenant he taught them: “I 
take God the Father to be my chiefest 
food and highest aim. I take God the 
Son to be my Prince and Saviour. I 
take the Holy Ghost to be my Sanctifier, 
Teacher, Guide, and Comforter. I take 
the Word of God to be my rule in all 
my actions, and the people of God to be 
my people in all conditions. I do like- 
wise devote and dedicate unto the Lord 
my whole self, all I am, all I have, all I 
can. And this I do deliberately, sin- 
cerely, freely, and for ever.” This he 
got them to repeat every Lord’s day 
evening, and he would say himself, 
Amen, or sometimes add, “So say and 
so do, and you are made for ever.” It 
was indeed a holy, happy, loving home, 
whatever shade of sadness may some- 
times have darkened its life and ways. 


XIII. 


THE SUFFERING NONCONFORMIST. 


During the long period between the 
Restoration in 1660, and the Revolu- 
tion in 1688, Philip Henry suffered much 
and often for conscience’ sake as a Non- 
conformist minister. But his charity 
was never failing. Often we read some- 
thing like this: “ Remember to set aside 
12d. out of every pound’s rent for my 
dear brethren, fellow-sufferers.” This 
was over and above his usual tenth. 


Throughout these twenty-eight years, 
public worship by Dissenters was for the 
most part prohibited, often under heavy 
pains and penalties. Even the meeting 
of a few Christian friends for prayer 
and social edification became a crime. 
Both church and nation fell into a per- 
secuting mood. The severe statutes 
against Nonconformity afforded many 
opportunities for spiteful annoyances and 
exactions. Philip Henry had his own 
share of suffering. In October 1663 he 
was arrested along with others about 
some plot. The charge was entirely 
groundless, and no evidence being forth- 
coming, they had to be dismissed. “The 
first time I have ever been a prisoner; 
perhaps not the last. Sweet to be in 
any condition with a clear conscience. 
Tis guilt only that makes the prison.” 
In 1665, the unworthy insult and affront 
was put on him of being appointed sub- 
collector of taxes for the township, to 
show he was not legally a clergyman. 
This, like every other indignity, he bore 
with meek Christian patience, discharg- 
ing the office by paying a deputy and 
seeing the work well done. A greater 
trial this year was the Five Mile Act, 
forbidding him and his brethren from 
residing within five miles of any place 
where they had been ministers, unless 
under an oath so framed that he could 
not honestly take it. Broad Oak was 
rather more than this from Worthen- 
bury, but a wretched technical quibble 
made it doubtful, and Philip Henry had 
to remove to Whitchurch for a year. 
There he began to dispense the Lord’s 
Supper, and to exercise all other minis- 
terial functions, weary with waiting for 
some relaxing of the law. When King 
Charles II. suspended the penal laws in 
1672 for a little, Philip Henry availed 
himself of the license procured by his 
friends and made Broad Oak a Presby- 
terian preaching place, while he further 
took advantage of the opportunity afforded 
for ministering in adjacent counties. 
This liberty was soon withdrawn. 
On Tuesday, 14th June, 1681, when he 
was conducting servico in a private 
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proposed to send out others that loved | proved themselves mostly very efficient. 


the Lord, even though they had not 
enjoyed a college training. His pro- 
posal was rejected, so he took the work 
up himself on these new lines, in the 
year 1836, when he was sixty-three 
years of age. In 1837, seven mission- 
aries were sent out—men of God who 
had no promise of a fixed salary, but 
went forth resolved, in case of need, to 
labour for their bread in their respective 
trades. Some of those sent out later were 
college-trained men, but his great aim 
was to find men filled with the Holy 
Spirit and love to the souls of the 
perishing. Other societies gladly ac- 
cepted Gossner’s missionaries, and sent 
them out to their respective fields. 

The field which they occupied was 
very wide. Some went to Australia, 
some to New Zealand, India, and the 
islands of the Pacific. Some went to 
work among the German emigrants in 
the United States of America. Far and 
wide they went, till in the first ten 
years he had sent out eighty missionaries, 
and up to the present time the mission- 
aries who have gone forth from that 
society are counted by hundreds. 

The brightest part of his work was at 
Chota Nagpore, among the Kols; where 
in twelve years, up to 1870, there were 
26,477 of the lowest and most degraded 
tribes of India who had joined the 
Christian Church. After Gossner’s death 
the work was ably continued many years 
by the well-known Dr. Prochnow, and it 
was during his time that the richest 
harvest in this field was gathered in. 

The missionaries that were sent out 
during Gossner’s life, not only Invariably 
called him Father, but felt towards him 
the most intense filial affection. His 
keen perception of character prevented 
him from making many mistakes in the 
choice of his missionaries, and they 
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When misunderstandings at any time 
arose, his greatest threat was, “If this 
quarrelling docs not at once stop, te in 
Berlin will cease to pray for you,” and 
such a warning was almost always 
successful. 

In April 1846, Gossner resigned his 
charge in the Bethlehem chuich and 
went to live near the Elizabeth Hospital, 
to which Institution he devoted the 
evening of his life. He was privileged 
to write twenty-five Annual Reports of 
this Institution, and had seen many 
triumphs of the Gospel among the sick 
and dying. He had also seen many 
deaconesses trained to do excellent work 
outside the Institution. 

When the time drew near that he 
should die, a deaconess from the Eliza- 
beth Hospital nursed him, while hi 
friends comforted him by their sympathy 
and their prayers. He was called tu pass 
through deep waters, that for some weeks 
seemed to overwhelm his soul as though 
the Lord had forsaken him, but at 
evening time there was light. Pastor 
Bichsel was at his side when the las 
struggle came, and he passed away in 
peace on 30th March, 1858, in his 
elghty-fifth year, having laboured un- 
ceasingly till within a few weeks of 
his death. Sorrowing friends in large 
numbers accompanied his remains to 
their last resting-place, and General 
Superintendent Biichsel spoke at th: 
grave, where an immense crowd joined 
in singing a sweet hymn and in givin? 
thanks to God for all that the dea! 
departed one had been to them and th 
Church. His work lives on prosperouslr. 
His great mission work continues to bx 
a blessing to many, while the numerot: 
books and tracts he wrote continue t 
bring light and comfort to weary souls 
in many lands, 

James Craic, DD. 
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I. 
HIS BIRTH AND STUDENT LIFE. 


In the memorable year 1702, on the 27th 
of June, soon after William IIl. had 
passed away, Philip Doddridge entered 
the world; but so lifeless seemed the 
child, that mother and nurse laid him 
aside as still-born. Presently afterwards, 
feeble respiration was noticed by a ser- 
vant, and through fostering care the in- 
fant began to breathe and move. ‘These 
circumstances created surprise, and se- 
cured for the boy more than ordinary 
attention; and when he grew up, he 
cold not fail to be regarded as a child 
of wonder, in whose life appeared some- 
thing almost miraculous. He might well 
be his mother’s darling; and as soon as 
his mind opened, she sedulously endeav- 
oured to instruct him in religious know- 
ledge. The parents Hved in one of the 
narrow and crowded streets of old London 
whereabouts we do not know; but we 
do know there was in one of the quaintly 
furnished rooms a wide open fireplace, 
displaying in the corner an array of Dutch 
tiles, which represented Bible scenes and 
characters, in grotesque forms common 
at that period. There is something pro- 
phetic im the imagination we form of 
the matron and the little boy conning 
together the Scriptures in that chimney 
recess; it was a family expositor fur- 
nished by Mrs. Doddridge as the child 
sat on her knee, to be followed by 
another Family Expositor from the pen 
of the youngster who now lovingly 
listened to his mother’s talk. Nor 
would she fail to tell the stury of her 
father’s escape from Prague at a time of 
persecution against Protestantism in his 
native city. ‘That story the child, when 
he became a man, thus repeated to his 
biographer, Job Orton. “ Mrs. Dodd- 
ridge’s father sewed up in a leather belt 


a hundred broad pieces of gold, and with 
this he carried away a copy of Luthers 
Bible; but he unhappily left his girdle 
behind him at the inn in which he lay 
the first night after the commencement 
of his joumey; and, not being used to 
such a cincture, did not miss it till he 
came to his inn the next evening. He 
immediately went back to his former 
lodging, with the united painful appre- 
hensions of being met by pursuers, and 
unable to recover his substance. When 
he arrived at the inn, he inquired of the 
chamber-maid if she bad seen a girdle 
he had left in his chamber. She told 
him she saw it, but, imagining it of no 
value, she threw it away, and could not 
recollect where. After having told her 
that he had a great value for his old 
belt, that it would be very useful to him 
in the long journey he had before him. 
and promised her a reward if she found 
it, she searched diligently, and at length 
found it in a hole under the stairs where 
the family used to throw their worn-cut 
uscless furniture. The good man received 
his girdle with great joy, and pursned 
his journey with thankfulness to Provi- 
dence for its recovery, and often spoke of 
it to his friends as a wonderful ani 
scasonable mercy.” 

When ten years old, Philip went to 
school at Kingston, where his grand- 
father, the refugee, had lived; and the 
sight of pleasant scenery thereabouts. 
and of the river with its lively boats 
would educate his perceptions of material 
nature and human life. We too often 
overlook the education children received 
from what they daily saw, in our inqui- 
sitiveness about the books they studiel 
at school, or what they read at home. 
We may be sure that the lad’s education 
went on in more ways than one during 
the time he spent at Kingston-upur- 
Thames. The father died when the son 
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spiritual state. There was a great 
struggle in him between the new man 
which was perceptibly forming in his 
soul, and the old man which had so long 
had dominion over him. The doctrine 
of election was at the time the great 
stumbling-block tohim. By his mother’s 
advice he went to old John Newton, 
then rector of St. Mary Woolnoth. 
Newton gave him the advice to “ wait 
patiently on the Lord.” He also re- 
minded him that “unbelief is a great 
sin,” and should be prayed against. A 
vear passed away, but there were still 
dark shadows in Daniel Wilson’s soul. 
His intimate friend, Mr. Vardy, had 
offered his services to the London 
Missionary Society, and Daniel Wilson 
took much interest in hearing him 
preach. While he was himself still 
struggling in the deep waters, he sug- 
gested to his friend as a text for a 
sermon the word “Christ.” “ Begin 
with Christ, go on with Christ, and end 
with Christ, and I am sure your hearers 
will never be tired, for His name is like 
ointment poured forth.” On October 3, 
1797, Daniel Wilson, for the first time, 
became a communicant, “ drawing near 
with faith.” He chronicles next day, 
“Yesterday and to-day. have been, I 
think, the happiest days I ever remem- 
ber.” He had found “joy and peace in 
believing.” 


II. 
COLLEGE LIFE AND EARLY MINISTRY. 


“I have never seen in any person,” 
said Mr. Eyre to Daniel Wilson’s mother, 
“such deep conviction of sin and such 
a view of the heart’s corruption, where 
(rod has not some great and special 
work for that person to do. I should 
not wonder if (rod makes your son an 
eminent minister in His church.” At 
first the way to the ministry did not 
seem at all open. His father’s decided 
disapproval thwarted all his plans. 
Daniel Wilson then sought an interview 
with Rowland Hill at the Surrey Chapel. 
Mr. Hill thought him very young, and 
quoted the Epistle to Timothy. He told 


him that his time was not his own, that he 
had bound himself for a number of years, 
and that that obligation was superior 
to any. He added, “If you are pert 
and proud, and wanting to go without 
the Lord, I would not give a farthing 
for you or for your preaching either.” 
Daniel Wilson now learned to sit still. 
Some months after, his father spon- 
taneously gave his consent to his change 
of career. He was then entered at St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford. In the mean- 
time he was located with the Rev. Josiah 
Pratt in Doughty Street, where he had 
a beautiful prospect from his room over 
the fields, unobstructed by any houses. 
At college he was a diligent student. 
His original stock of Latin and Greek 
would nowadays seem small, but it was 
probably more than the large majority 
then took to the university. Each day 
he added to it. By an examination 
statute passed in May 1800, he had, when 
taking his Bachelor’s degree, to do all 
things required for the degree of Master 
of Arts. He took up all Latin authors; 
Thucydides and Herodotus in Greek; also 
the whole Hebrew Bible, in which the 
examiner confined his questions within 
a very narrow range. The result was 
that the senior examiner proclaimed he 
had done himself the highest honour. 
He gained the English prize essay for 
“Common Sense” in 1803. In the 
rostrum he was followed by Reginald 
Heber with his poem on Palestine. 
Walter Scott was present. Nine years 
after Heber and Wilson met in St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row. Both found their 
graves in India. 

Daniel Wilson’s first curacy was at 
Chobham, where Cecil was rector. There 
he visited everybody, in a time when 
parish visiting was not what it is now. 
He remained at Chobham a little over 
two years, and on leaving it was married 
to his cousin Mary, the daughter of 
Mr. William Wilson. In 1804 he was 


® 


recalled to Oxford as Tutor and Vice-. 


Principal of St. Edmund’s Hall; he held 
at the same time the curacy of Worton, 
where he resided during the vacations. 
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years, and was turned and mended a 
good many times.” Four guineas soon 
melted away, he says, half in articles of 
dress; but he struggled with pecuniary 
difficulties, and kept a watchful eye over 
his finances, so as not to fall in debt. 
His wife would tell long afterwards how 
ho used to say, during his student years 
“he never contracted any debts; and 
though his income was small ho never 
wanted money, but at the close of every 
year had always some cash in hand.” 

Mr. Jennings removed to Hinckley, 
and took the academy with him; and 
before Philip completed his studies thero, 
he drew up an elaborate form of rules 
by which he meant to live; they are 
printed in full by Job Orton. “Such 
pains did he take,” adds his biographer, 
“to train up himself for usefulness in 
the Church.” 

III. 


ENTRANCE ON THE MINISTRY. 


About a year after his removal to 
Hinckley Mr. Jennings died; and at 
that time the young student was allowed 
to commence preaching ; tho first sermon 
being delivered at Hinckley, and in tho 
old mecting-house described by Nichols 
in his History of Leicestershire as having 
behind the pulpit and on cither sido 
“two small galleries not unlike the 
boxes of a playhouse,” designed for tho 
accommodation of the Academy pupils. 
The text Doddridge preached from was, 
“Tf any man love not tho Lord Jesus 
Christ, let him be anathema;” and he 
records in his diary—“ two persons as- 
cribed their conversion to the blessing 
of God attending that sermon.” Hecon- 
tinued after this at Hinckley for about a 
year, preaching occasionally thero and in 
the neighbouring villages; but from Kib- 
worth he received an invitation to accept 
the pastoral office, which was now vacant. 
He gives an amusing description of the 
place and the people, everything being 
very humble, and the luxuries of polished 
life being, so far as Dissenters thereabouts 
wero concerned, removed far away. Tea 
was a rare beverage, and he writes, “I 


ammen 


have not so much as a tea-table in my 
whole diocese.” However that might be, 
he could say in a graver humonr, “ J am 
now with a plain, honest, serious, gol- 
natured people. I heartily love thm 
myself, and I mect with genuine exprs- 
sions of an undissembled affection on 
their side. I would hope that Golis 
amongst us, and I desire to mention it 
with a great deal of thankfulness that 
I already sce some encouraging effects 
of my poor attempts to serve them. | 
don’t go very much abroad, and when | 
am at home, I can conveniently spent 
twelve hours a day in my study. Ihave 
now many good books of my own, and my 
friends that are still better furnished, are 
very ready to oblige me with the usc of 
theirs. As to the salary, though it des 
not certainly amount to forty poundsa 
year, it is a tolerable assistance to a 
single man; and I believe I shall never 
marry while I stay here.” 

In those days there was nqpenny pist, 


and as the carriage of letter was expen- 
sive, they were generally verp long, som: 
of them containing as muclf as we pi 


intoa tract. It was the fashion for younz 
people to write sentimental epistles under 
fanciful names, and to say things which, 
though they aro now very amusing, wer 
then by no means very wise. Even Joh 
Wesley kept up a correspondence wit! 
young ladies, in which he addressed the: 
as “ Aspasia and Varanese,” whilst b 
signed himself by the name of “ Cyrus’: 
and Philip Doddridge wrote to one cf 
the gentler sex, whilst he was 3 
Kibworth, Hinckley, and other places. 
under the affected title of Clio, thou! 
before ho gets to the end of it he sinks 
with starched politeness, into the epithe! 
of “Madam,” and retreats fromaffectionit: 
familiarity to tho cold fashion of a City 
courtier. These letters made some stit 
when first printed, several years as”: 
certain critics condemning their publici- 
tion, others vindicating the measur. 
because the learned divine thus appeared 
in natural colours, with lovable traits. 
albeit dashed with a little folly. We 
certainly do not consider his letters a 
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to awake. It was not long before the 
murmur arose, “There is no such thing 
as getting a comfortable game of cards 
now.” Still, upon the whole, the new 
vicar was courteously received. He, for 
his part, earnestly strove to conciliate, so 
far as conciliation was compatible with 
fidelity. Even in 1824 additional church 
accommodation was necessary, and Daniel 
Wilson had it much on his heart to 
supply the deficiency by three additional 
churches. In the parish church there 
was no evening service; he obtained the 
consent of the Vestry to establish one, 
he being responsible tor the extra duty, 
and all sittings in the church to be free. 
It was crowded. Extensive parochial 
machinery, especially in the poorest parts 
of the parish, was set on foot. But a 
great calamity now befell him personally. 
In 1827 his wife died, leaving him a 
solitary man after four-and-twenty years 
of peace, union, and comfort. Thus 
a tie was loosened which might have 
held him in England and prevented 
twenty-five years’ service to the Church 
in India. Two years after, his aged 
mother, who had so actively promoted 
his early Christian career, passed away 
in peace. None of these things were 
permitted to arrest the full tide of work 
on which Danicl Wilson was then carried 
forward. The influence of this activity 
was not confined to Jslington. It was 
clearly manifest, even to the most care- 
less and prejudiced observers, that there 
was good in Evangelicalism, and that it 
was not inconsistent with the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England. 
Institutions corresponding in some mea- 
sure to those created there gradually 
came into existence in other places. 
A new view of ministerial responsibility 
was given, which in manifold instances 
has produced most blessed results in 
London parishes, at one time neglected 
wastes. 

Daniel Wilson’s own estimate of him- 
self at this period is worth noting. 
“What I most lament is the remaining 
corruption of an evil heart, unbelief, 
pride, vanity, selfishness, self-will: the 


masked batteries of Satan. A few things 
I have always found important: to be 
cautious in adopting new notions, how- 
ever plausible ; to be fearful of persisting 
in a course of temptation, if entered 
upon; to be much in first principles as 
to the heart ; to be quick in taking warn- 
ing of conscience, or of a friend, or of the 
falls of others; and to keep close to the 
whole Bible in its simple and obvious 
meaning.” His private journal is filled 
with words of deep abasement, confession 
of indwelling sin, devout aspirations and 
earnest supplications written as in the 
very presence of the heart-searching God. 


IV. 
DEPARTURE FOR INDIA. 


At the period of his conversion in 
1797, Daniel Wilson wrote to his friend 
Mr. Vardy, “I have felt great desires 
to go or do anything to spread the name 
of Jesus. I have even wished, if it were 
the Lord’s will, to go as a missionary to 
heathen lands.” ‘This concern for the 
souls of the heathen was not a transient 
feeling. It still influenced him in the 
active part he took in furthering the in- 
terests of the Church Missionary Society. 
But the way for personal effort had not 
for many years been open. His course 
had been unmistakably marked out in 
different directions. But now he was a 
lone man. The silver cords of affection 
which had so long bound him to a loving 
wife in delicate health had been severed 
by death. The old feeling of restlessness 
and anxiety for foreign work sprang up 
again within him. By the death of 
Bishop Turner, the see of Calcutta was 
once again vacant. Four bishops had 
filled the office in nine years. It did 
not seem a post to be coveted, nor was 
it found easy to fill it properly. Jt was 
offered to several eminent men in suc 
cession, but was declined by one after 
the other. The risk was considerable 
to men somewhat advanced in years of 
encountering an uncongenial climate, 
with the extensive journeyings it in- 
volved. India was xot then, as now, a 
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place easy of access. There was little to 
attract a person of the age which Daniel 
Wilson had attained, except a strong 
sense of duty. Having access to those 
with whom the appointment rested, he 
named others whom he deemed eligible 
for the post, and subsequently he wrote, 
if a real emergency arose and no one 
else could be found, he was ready to go. 
After some delay the appointment was 
made. The archbishop “could not but 
admire the sacrifice he was making, and 
lament the loss Islington must sustain.” 
The same feeling was manifested by 
many Christian friends. Tho experi- 
ment was indeed an anxious one; but 
was wonderfully justified by the results. 
To judge it properly we have to carry 
ourselves backwards sixty years, and 
not to contemplate it from the stand- 
point of the present. It might have 
been viewed at the time almost as the 
leading of a forlorn hope. On his last 
Sunday in England he preached in Isling- 
ton Church. The sermon lasted one hour 
and forty minutes. The consecration of 
the Bishop need not be dwelt upon, nor 
the voyage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, which was prosperous and devoid 
of any remarkable incident ; but it may 
be noticed in passing that when at Cape 
Town, Daniel Wilson performed his first 
episcopal act, by confirming and ordain- 
ing there; he was in a certain sense 
entering upon his duties in a portion of 
the unwieldy diocese of Calcutta. 


V. 
INDIA IN 1832. 


Sixty years ago India was a very 
different place for Englishmen from 
what it now is. There were of course 
no railroads; but there were moreover 
no roads. Unlike the Romans in their 
provinces, the English in India had not 
concerned themselves seriously about 
roads for their troops and treasure escorts 
throughout the land. From Calcutta to 
Cape Comorin there was literally no 
road, save an occasional patch for an 
evening drive at u civil station and 


around the precincts of Madras. Tra- 
vellers ploughed their way through 
jungles, crossing rivers on rafts or in 
basket boats, as the Hindus had done 
from time immemorial. In the interior, 
except in a few localities here and there, 
it was much the same. Intercourse was 
difficult, tedious and expensive. Few 
moved from their appointed localitics, 
except great public functionaries on 
important occasions, or troops when 
compelled by the exigencies of military 
service. Some years later the writer of 
this sketch, after a three months’ voyage, 
found himself appointed to a station 
which by ordinary marching it would 
take him two months to reach. The 
distance could now be accomplished 
in two days. Our empire had nearly 
extended to its present limit, but 
there were still outlying provinces, like 
the Punjab, independent of our rule. 
and much had to be done to repair the 
devastations caused by Mahratias aud 
Pindarees, disturbers of the public peace 
not long previously quelled. Missions 
were still in their infancy; they could 
only be said to flourish in favoured loca- 
lities like Tinnevelly and Travancore. 
Christianity was unknown between 
Calcutta and Madras, save for some eff st 
in Orissa made by the Baptists. As Dr. 
Duff showed, 92} out of every hundred 
children of school-going age in Bengal 
were destitute of every kind and degree 
of instruction. “ Not till Dalhousie was 
Governor-General was anything done 
for Upper India save by the missionaries. 
Some care was beginning to be shown fur 
the spiritual welfare of Europeans, which 
had been scandalously neglected. Waren 
Hastings has recorded that during 
his whole tenure of office as Governor- 
General, no doctor was found for his body, 
nor chaplain for his soul. Bishop Heler 
mentioned that he met a lady at Nussar- 
abad who during seven years had never 
seen a clergyman and had had nv opp- 
tunity of going to church; also ther 
was at or near Tipperat a good and 
religious man, three hundred miles fmm 
any place of worship, who occasicnally 
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went to Chittagong to receive the Sacra- 
ment—further from his residence than 
York from London. There were in- 
stances, in those days of darkness and 
irreligion, of men calling themselves 
Christians, and military men of high 
standing, becoming Mahometans, erect- 
ing mosques, or in other cases, so far 
as they could, joining the Hindus and 
worshipping idols. The connection be- 
tween the Government and idolatry was 
intimate. A recent writer in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, September 1887, 
gives a graphic account of how, as of 
old the Doge in the Bucentaur wedded 
the Adriatic, the East India Company 
annually married the Goddess of Madras, 
even in 1838, after Bishop Wilson arrived 
in India. The threat by Bishop Blom- 
field of circulating the description broad- 
cast through England brought about a 
perpetual divorce from idolatry. Much 
good, however, had been effected by faith- 
ful chaplains, such as Buchanan, Brown, 
Henry Martyn, Corrie, Fisher, Dealtry 
and others, so that when Daniel Wilson 
arrived, there were scattered through- 
out India, in cantonments and civil 
stations, godly men faithful servants of 
their Heavenly Master; while in the 
presidency towns men of perfervid zeal, 
like Duff and Dr. John Wilson, were 
earnestly and mightily promoting Chris- 
tian education. Still there was ample 
need for exertion on the part of all 
Christ’s servants in Satan’s strongholds. 


VI. 
THE EARLIER EPISCOPATE. 


When Daniel Wilson reached India 
many questions demanded his attention. 
Communication with England took up 
much time; so chaplains and mission- 
aries were much left to themselves. In 
cases of difficulty the former had to 
contend as best they could with com- 
manding officers, often impatient and 
careless of ecclesiastical scruples. Henry 
Martyn’s letters abound with instances 
of this description. Chaplains too were 
far from being always judicious or right- 


minded. There was much that needed 
to be set in order. It was well that the 
new bishop had a strong prejudice in 
favour of law and order. He quickly 
made it manifest that this was the case. 
When at Oxford in authority he had 
been a strict disciplinarian, enforcing 
university regulations upon others, and . 
observing them scrupulously himself. 
He was almost the last man who wore 
bands, and so earned the sobriquet of 
“ Bands Wilson.” When an old pupil 
called upon him, he said, “I am very 
glad to see you, sir; but Mr. , where 
are your bands?” These peculiarities 
did not forsake him in his new position ; 
he was somewhat of a martinet, as sol- 
diers would have it. In Lord William 
Bentinck, who was then Governor- 
General, he found an earnest Christian 
gentleman, ready to sympathise with 
him in every good work, but free from 
all denominational peculiarities, and by 
no means disposed to surrender the 
control of the chaplains into Episcopal 
hands. The agitation about the rela- 
tions of the chaplains to the Government 
caused the Bishop more anxiety than any- 
thing else. ‘There were indeed serious 
difficulties which did not find a complete 
settlement for many years afterwards. It 
is pleasant, however, to pass on to more 
congenial topics. After two years en- 
gaged in setting things in order at 
head-quarters, the Bishop proceeded on 
his first Visitation. It occupied in all 
its extent three years. The Visitation 
opened with a charge delivered by the 
Bishop in what was then the cathedral. 
Twenty-one clergy answered to their 
names. At that time, including the 
clergy of all descriptions belonging 
to the Church of England, there were 
nearly one hundred and twenty, exclud- 
ing missionaries, in all India. There are 
now by the blessing of the Lord on the 
Society more than one hundred and thirty 
native clergy in the service of the Church 
Missionary Society alone, exclusive of 
European missionaries. | 

In reality sixty years ago a Visitation 
in India did not correspond to our English 
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ideas at all. It was rather a journey of 
exploration and discovery. Vast tracts, 
equal in size to European countries, 
were passed through with very little 
halting; for, except in some of the 
towns, there were no Christians to be 
met with. In some places a small hand- 
ful of Europeans were the only persons 
pone to be Christians. In Daniel 
ilson’s time things had somewhat 
mended, but a little while previously the 
narrative of Bishop Heber is uecessarily 
rather that of a traveller in foreign 
countries than of a bishop in his diocese. 
Missions could not in those days be 
the chief object of official peregrination. 
The Bishop went forth as the head of 
the Ecclesiastical Department to visit 
the Government servants placed officially 
under him, precisely as the Commander- 
in-chief visited the military servants of 
the Crown and Company. The inspec- 
tion of the rest of the clergy was an 
incident in the course ofa bishop’s official 
duties—a work voluntarily undertaken, 
rather connived at than encouraged b 
Government. It was a duty incumbent 
upon him as a Christian bishop in that 


separate capacity. Need it be said that’ 


this duty was undertaken by Bishop 
Wilson with hearty goodwill, and no 
small benefit to the missionary cause? 
Even, however, where there were no 
Missions in the stations he visited, he 
exerted himself vigorously to arouse a 
missionary spirit in communities too often 
careless and apathetic about the respon- 
sibilities devolving on them as dwellers 
in a heathen land. With a most intense 
desire to communicate in all directions 
the Gospel which he preached, Daniel 
Wilson set forth on his long and arduons 
journey. He first made his way to Pe- 
nang and Singapore, thence to Ceylon— 
then a prey to ecclesiastical dissension. 
The comment upon this portion cf the 
Visitation is, “The Holy Spirit loves 
not scenes of strife and contention, and 
here they abounded.” Thence the Bishop 
pursued his voyage to Madras, during 
which he was exposed to a great storm 
in an ill-found steamer. “I can do no 


more,” said the captain ; “ tell the Bishop 
he had better go to prayers.” While 
the storm was raging, he read to his 
fellow-passengers St. Paul’s narrative 
of his shipwreck. God listened to the 
voice of His servants and brought them 
out of their distresses. He made “the 
storm a calm, so that the waves thereof 
were still,” but nine days had been spent 
in steaming from Trincomalee to Madras. 
Here most important questions, still agi- 
tating the Church of Christ, awaited his 
intervention. 

Much has, at various times, been 
written on the subject of caste in India, 
and strenuous efforts have been made to 
represent it as only, or mainly, a civil 
distinction analogous to distinctions of 
rank in Europe. It would be out of 
place here to enter into this controversy. 
but a statement of the actual condition 
of affairs when Bishop Wilson was called 
upon to adjudicate upon it is indispens- 
able. The EE of it was in the 
Missions in Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
which had been called into existence 
by Schwartz and his fellow-labourers 
They had resisted and discountenancel 
it, but were too few to cope with it, and 
were perhaps not in all cases sufficiently 
alive to its insidious developments. Re 
pressed at first, it had for a century 
gathered strength, and was now thor- 
oughly incorporated with the Christi 
anity of the district. ‘‘Idolatrous usages 
were retained. Soodras and pariahs 
refused to mingle in the house of God. 
At the Holy Communion the higher 
caste first drew near, and would not 
touch the cup if a low-caste man pre- 
ceded them. A soodra priest or cate- 
chist, whilst not refusing to minister in 
a pariah village, would not live in it 
And, on the other hand, a soodra would 
not allow a pariah priest or catechist te 
preach the Gospel to him or to baptize 
his child. Even the missionaries wer 
accounted as unclean, and a native priest 
of the higher caste has been known te 
refuse food and shelter to two Enna 
missionaries on their journey, lest fied 
and vessels should be defiled. Christians 
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attended at the heathen feasts; they 
bore the heathen marks upon their fore- 
heads; they prohibited the marriage of 
widows ; they would allow no marriage 
but in their own caste; and in no less 
than fifty ways they were assimilated 
with the heathen.” It was elicited by 
inquiry “ that in some places it was cus- 
tomary not only to administer the sacred 
elements to the soodras before the pariahs 
were permitted to approach, but that 
the concluding prayers were required to 
be read, and the soodras dismissed, be- 
fore the pariahs communicated.” In some 
places, also, a separate cup was tolerated, 
the soodras using one, the missionaries 
and the pariahs the other. Bishop Heber 
had intended to take up the question, 
but was prevented by death; and now 
it was before Bishop Wilson, who was 
greeted on his arrival at Madras with 
the intelligence that in the previous year 
no less than one hundred and sixty-eight 
Christians had apostatized to heathenism, 
only through the retention of caste. 

It could not have fallen into better 
hands. All the most admirable parts of 
Bishop Wilson’s character had free scope 
in dealing with it. He had throughout 
life been prompt, fearless, resolute, and 
cnergetic. But he was by no means 
deficient in a spirit of Christian love and 
meekness, which tempered his natural 
qualities, and qualified him to exercise 
consideration for infirmities, so enabling 
him to form righteous judgments. It is 
singular to relate that in this matter of 
discipline in the native Church, Euro- 
peans of high rank and in high command 
interfered actively in support of caste. 
Even the Governor-General at one time 
seemed strongly inclined to interpose. 
When the ostentatious pertinacity with 
which native Christians had been ig- 
nored by all the authorities of the British 
Government is borne in mind, probably 
few events in history have been more 
singular and paradoxical than this in- 
terference of Englishmen of exalted rank 
on behalf of those who viewed them 
themselves as pariahs, with whom in- 
tercourse was defilement. The course 
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adopted by the Bishop was clear and 
decided. He declared that ‘ those who 
retained their caste were not properly 
and truly members of Christ’s body. 
They halted between two opinions.” In 
the strongest manner he confirmed the 
removal of those who refused to renounce 
the distinctions of caste. He held the 
removal of such offenders to be like 
the separation of a diseased limb—indis- 
pensable to the safety of the body. At 
the same time he urged that those who 
had been overtaken in the fault should 
be restored in the spirit of meekness in 
case any of them began to relent; but 
there must be no compromise. To the 
Government he wrote, as he was most 
justly entitled to do, that the matter 
was one for spiritual cognizance alone, 
and fell under ecclesiastical authority ; 
that the Missions in the south were 
wholly independent of the Government ; 
that the complaints were groundless ; 
the punishments for turbulence just ; 
and that the missionaries were acting 
under his direction in attempting to 
mitigate evils of long continuance by 
striking at the root of them. Even- 
tually, after long delay, Government 
admitted that the matter was not within 
its cognizance. Almost at personal risk 
the Bishop met the malcontents in Tric- 
hinopoly and Tanjore. His Christian 
manliness was not without good effect. 
He did not eradicate caste: the evil was 
scotched, not killed; but the Christian 
Church owes him a debt of gratitude for 
the noble stand which he took on this 
memorable occasion. 

After his anxious sojourn at Madras, 
the Bishop returned for a brief season 
to Calcutta before prosecuting his Visita- 
tion further. On resuming it the Bishop 
made his way to Travancore. He there 
preached in the Syrian churches, two 
thousand persons on one occasion being 
present, the Metran presiding: Goa was 
then visited, where the Inquisition had 
recently been abolished, and the entire 
building, dungeons and all, destroyed 
five years previously to the Bishop’s visit. 
Bombay was afterwards reached, where, 
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in striking contrast to Ceylon, all “was 
at peace and all that was done tended to 
edification.” A journey to the Himalayas 
had then to be undertaken. It involved 
a succession of one hundred marches, 
through countrics in many parts unset- 
tled and by no means safe. Elephants, 
camels, hackeries, or country carts, with 
their attendants, were furnished from 
the commissariat stores, but horses, ser- 
vants, palanquin bearers, &c., had to be 
provided at no small expense by the 
travellers. The great military stations 
of Kirkee and Poonah, Ahmednuyyur 
aud Aurunyabad, abounding in glorious 
recollections of the past, were inspected. 
But there was only one missionary sta- 
tion in the Bombay Presidency, namely 
that at Nasik, where the father of the 
present Archdeacon Farrar was toiling 
with no eneouragement. Nasik is one 
of the strongest holds of Hinduism, and 
is reputed a most holy place by Brah- 
mins. On the 26th of March, 1836, Delhi 
was reached, but the Bishop had seen 
much to fill his mind with distress at 
the condition to which Europeans, re- 
moved for a long period from the ordi- 
nances of religion, had been reduced. 
In Simla the Bishop found shelter and 
a temporary home for four months. It 
was on his return from Simla that the 
Bishop caught a sight of the Punjab, a 
country then scarcely known. Rising 
from the deck of the vessel in which 
he was sailing down the Sutlej, he 
exclaimed aloud, “1 take possession of 
this land in the name of my Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ.” This was in 1830. 

Years later, after terrible conflicts, 
England annexed the country, the Law- 
rences, Sir H. Edwardes, Sir D. Macleod, 
sir Robert Montgomery being its rulers. 
Christianity, so persistently discouraged 
in other districts by Government ofti- 
clals, here had freedom and the counte- 
nance of Christian example. 

On his return to Delhi the Bishop 
consecrated the church built by Colonel 
Skinner, a celebrated cavalry officer, 
commander of the famous body of light 
horse kuown by his name. The inci- 


dent is a curious one, illustrative of 
old Indian life led by the English in 
bygone days. The Colonel, whose father 
had held a command in the Makratta 
army, Was introduced at an early age 
into that army, and saw much service 
of a wild kind in those fearful days. 
In 1806 he entered the English service, 
raising a body of irregular cavalry. 
He had married a Mahometan lady, who 
still remained so; but he himself, un- 
like many Europeans similarly circum- 
stanced, had continued a Christian. and 
brought up his sons in the Christian 
faith. Years previously, when he bad 
entered Delhi with a conquering army, 
he had vowed that an English church 
should uplift the cross among the min- 
arets of the Mahometans. The vow 
was now fulfilled, and the aged soldier, 
with his three sons, knelt before the 
Bishop in the church which he had 
built, to dedicate himself, as he had 
previously dedicated it, to the servic 
of God. From Delhi the Bishop mace 
his way to Calcutta, visiting many m- 
portant stations as he passed along, aud 
in March, 1837, closed for the time the 
long journeyings, in which he hald 
traversed more than 13,000 miles by + 
and land. One result of it was that 
churches were beginning to rise 12 
directions in which his course had led 
him—largely the result of the spirit of 
Christian liberality which his eneryS 
had called forth, being much stimulated 
by his own munificence, for he was 
liberality itself. 

As in India the Episcopate might be 
said to be almost a new thing, even © 
members of the Church of England lous 
separated from home associations, 1t 15 Le 
marvel that differences should have oč 
casionally sprung up among the menter 
of his own communion when the efter 
was filled by so vigorous a prelate as 
Daniel Wilson. Soon both clergy and 
laity fretted under it. In one of bs 
despatches the Duke of Welling 
when he was General Wellesley, bas 
placed it on record that in all his mter 
course with official personages he 
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hardly ever come across one who could 
manage to avoid giving way to irrita- 
tion. The Duke attributed much of 
this to the climate. Hepatitis and 
prickly heat are severe trials even to 
the most serene Christianity. Neither 
the Bishop nor those whom he came 
across were exempt from human in- 
firmities. These differences have been 
passed over because they were transient 
in duration, and as often as not were 
the result of earnest zeal for what was 
deemed to be right. But the portrait of 
character would be incomplete without 
allusion to them. There is a touching 
letter written by the Bishop to his old 
friend Dean Pearson, in which he says: 
“The charge of assumption which you 
tell me is commonly advanced, I am not 
surprised at. You know my faults on the 
side of excessive energy and over-strong 
expressions. I suppose these have given 
occasion for the charge. Watch for me 
and over me. Admonish, suggest, aid. 
It is impossible to be in the glare as Iam 
without peril to the soul. Plain truths 
kindly put by dear friends like you are 
among the most valuable and consoling 
supports to a poor sinful creature.” 

It was about this time that the publi- 
cation of the “Tracts for the Times” took 
place. In the important controversy 
resulting, Bishop Wilson took an active 
and leading part. His opposition to the 
system propounded in them was firm, 
consistent and unwavering. He smelt 
the battle afar off, and roused himself 
to the struggle. In the charge which 
preluded his second Visitation he de- 
livered his soul. None who were 
privileged to hear it may so long as 
life lasts forget the powerful warnings 
he delivered; they thrilled the inmost 
souls of the hearers. There is one 
very fine passage describing the atti- 
tude of Rome on her seven hills 
watching the course and development 
of the writers engaged; “ Now writing 
down the Reformation and the Church 
of England, and writing up Papacy 
and the Church of Rome.” ‘She un- 
derstands them,” he said, “if they do 


not understand themselves. There she 
sits on her seven-hilled seat, watching 
her opportunities, herself unchanged 
and unchangeable, since Trent has ma- 
tured and finished off and consigned 
tu indelible tablets all her corruptions 
—there she sits, smiling and rejoic- 
ing at the advance made to her by 
her most formidable opponent, the Re- 
formed Church of England—dissimula- 
ting, denying, explaining away, equi- 
vocating, concealing her most obnoxious 
tenets, retiring for a moment if an ex- 
plosion threatens, then returning to the 
assault when calm is restored. There 
she sits, entering into no controversy 
herself, except when she meets an 
accomplished English apologist; but 
watching events. There she sits, push- 
ing her conquests with her supersti- 
tious illusions, her splendid vestments, 
her fragrant censers, her sculpture, her 
addresses to the fancy and imagination, 
especially of the weaker sex, aided by 
her Jesuits, trained to unreserved sub- 
jection, with a refined experience of 
mankind, and a logic in whose laby- 
rinths the most practised reasoners may 
be perplexed. There she sits, sending 
her emissaries into all quarters, and into 
India in every part, and exacting from 
her blind and numerous followers over- 
flowing funds for her missionary enter- 
prises, collecting all her strength (and 
her policy greater than her strength) to 
assault Protestant England in our various 
territories, and whom, if she gains, 
she thinks her supremacy and power 
secure.” Further on, quoting Hallam 
on the days of Charles I., he added: “A 
characteristic tenet of this party was 
that episcopal government was indis- 
pensable to a Christian church. Hence 
they treated the Presbyterians with 
insolence abroad, and severity at home.” 
These burning words, delivered with no 
ordinary dramatic power, made an in- 
delible impression vn all who listened to 
them. It may be noted in passing that 
the Bishop’s uncompromising fidelity 
arrested almost entirely for years the 
introduction of novelties in doctrine and 
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ritual into India, but he was not with- 
out vexation from this evil in Bishop’s 
College. That unfortunate institution, 
notwithstanding the great ability of 
many of its principals and professors, 
had never thriven. Bishop Wilson had 
exerted himself to support it in more 
than one crisis, but in vain. At length 
a professor was sent out, recommended 
by Dr. J. H. Murray as a man of “ sound 
doctrine.” Conflicts arose, the institu- 
tion withered and dwindled away, till 
it finally disappeared a few years ago, 
and its place knows it no more. There 
was a marked and painful contrast be- 
tween it and the admirable institution 
organized and carried on by Dr. Duff in 
the heart of Calcutta, with even then 
its 900 students saturating educated 
Hinduism with the Word of God. 

The second Visitation was not so ex- 
tensive as the first. It was confined 
mainly to what was then termed the 
Presidency of Bengal, the diocese proper 
of Calcutta. Again it commenced with 
the Straits Settlements, but the chief 
incident was the visit to Krishnaghur 
in 1839. The Church Missionary Society 
had established itself there in 1832. As 
is recorded in the Life of Dr. Duff, by 
1838 whole villages had sought instruc- 
tion, and hundreds of earnest men and 
women under purely spiritual influences 
were baptized, and proved their sincerity 
by suffering persecution unmoved. A 
native messenger was sent by the mis- 
sionaries to the Bishop, entreating him 
to come over and help them. He went 
from station to station, examining, preach- 
ing, encouraging, confirming. It is said he 
could hardly sleep from agitation, joy and 
anxiety to direct everything aright. On 
one occasion he presided at the baptism 
of nine hundred Hindus and Mahom- 
etans. This glorious dawn was subse- 
quently overcast. Caste crept in, and, 
the sacerdotalism of Jesuit priests recog- 
hising caste, wrought unspeakable havoc. 

It was about this time that the Bishop 
conceived the project of building a 
cathedral, and of the Additional Clergy 
Society, to supplement the general lack of 


chaplains, who were almost exclusively 
confined to the great military stations. 
What was his own spiritual frame of 
mind then may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing interestingextract from an address 
sent to the Islington Clerical Meeting 
which was to assemble in January, 1540. 
“There is nothing worth living for but 
Christ, and He isindeed worth living for, 
and dying for too. Nothing but the 
atonement »f Christ for justification; 
nothing but the Spirit and sanctifying 
grace of Christ for obedience to the will 
of God ; nothing but the power of Chnst 
for victory over every enemy; nothing 
but the blessed example of Christ for 
the pattern of lovely and meek holiness: 
nothing but the mercy of Christ for the 
hope of everlasting life at last. As | 
grow older, my religion is much more 
simple. None bnt Christ. None but 
Christ. Iam we:ry of novelties in do 
trine, morals, discipline, church orter. 
I am of the old school of Romaine (whom 
I remember asa boy in 1792-5), Newton. 
Cecil, Foster, Robinson, Venn (the elder) 
whom I once, and once only, saw, and 
above all, Thomas Scott and Joseph Mil- 
ner.” He prayed his younger brothers 
to distrust all the plausible theories aud 
new statements and exaggerations of the 
day. He had seen such rise and expr 
like the crackling of thorns under a ™t 
twenty times. 


VII. 
THE METROPOLITAN. 


In 1839 the Bishop went forth a 
Metropolitan to visit the churches m 
India and Ceylon. The anomaly which 
had made it necessary for those whe 
sought episcopal ordination to travel 
from Australia, New Zealand, or thr 
Cape in days when no facilities fur 
travelling existed, was now at an end. 
In India itself suffragan secs had ben 
created, which left to the Bishop of 
Calcutta the north of the land, Hindw- 
stan proper, without the Deccan, as his 
peculiar charge. Again in the Madras 
diocese Bishop Wilson had to confront 
caste. In Tanjore he declared, “on its 
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“My brethren, pardon the freedom of 
my speech. I should have thought it 
my duty to have separated from the 
Church of Rome had she pretended only 
to determine those things which Christ 
has left indifferent: how much more, 
when she requires a compliance with 
those which He hath expressly forbid ? 
When she has the insolence to say, ‘ You 
shall not only confine yourself to a 
prescribed form of words, but you shall 
worship in an unknown tongue: you 
shall not only bow at the vencrable 
name of our common Lord, but you shall 
worship an image: you shall not only 
kneel at the communion, but knecl in 
adoration of a piece of bread: you shall 
not only pronounce, or at least appear 
to pronounce those accursed, who do not 
believe what is acknowledged to be 
incomprehensible, but those who do not 
believe what is most contrary to our 
reason and senses.” 

Doddridge was eminently loyal and 
patriotic, and warmly attached to the 
House of Hanover; hence, in ’45, he took 
an active part in encouraging a resistanco 
of the Pretender’s attempts to re-establish 
the Stuart dynasty on the British throne; 
but in that movement the zeal of the 
Protestant strengthened the loyalty of 
the subject, and he felt that religion as 
well as politics had to do with the 


struggle. 
j IX. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


Dr. Doddridge married Mercy Maris of 
Worcester, in December 1780, and never 
did a happier union take place. Orton 
extols her as “prudent, religious, and 
affectionate,” and Warburton must have 
been pleased with her, or he would not 
have paid the lady such compliments as 
he did. Just before his wedding, the 
bridegroom spent a day in “extra- 
ordinary devotion,’ and amongst his 
numerous rules for the conduct of his 
life he now inserted this: ‘‘ As a husband 
it shall be my daily care to keep up the 
spirit of religion with my wife, to re- 
commend her to the Divine blessing, to 


manifest an obliging, tender disposition 
towards her, and particularly to avoid 
everything which has the appearance of 
pettishness, to which, amidst my various 
cares and labours, I may in some un- 
guarded moments be liable.” His printed 
letters abound in strong expressions, and 
in some unpublished ones we have had 
the opportunity of reading, there are 
stronger expressions still. In a volume 
of select devotional letters, he says to 
her when absent: “And I hope, my 
dear, you will not be offended when I 
tell you that I am, what I hardly thought 
it possible, without a miracle, that I 
should have been, very easy and happy 
without you. My days begin, pass, and 
end in pleasure, and seem short because 
they are so delightful. It may seem 
strange to say it, but really so it is. I 
hardly feel that I want anything.” 

We heard many years ago from the 
daughter of one of his students, that he 
was accustomed to treat her with the 
utmost respect, and with all the cere- 
monious politeness of the age. He was 
very near-sighted, and on one occasion 
took some other person for Mrs. Dodd- 
ridge, and greatly amused the company, 
as they listened to the glowing terms 
which surprised the lady as he addressed 
her by mistake. 

Whatever the strength of attachment 
might be on the husband’s part, it received 
a full response from the devotion of his 
wife. Her letters, many of which aro 
preserved, abundantly testify this, and 
at the same time show her to have been 
a woman of intelligence and judgment. 

After his decease she wrote to War- 
burton, a letter the autograph of which 
we have before us. In it she says: “I 
endeavour as far as possible to divest 
myself of that self-love which would lead 
me to repine; and to attend to tho 
dictates of reason and religion, which tell 
me, that the more worthy the object was 
of esteem and affection, the more I should 
rejoice in that superior happiness and 
glory to which he is now raised: but I 
forget myself; you will forgive, sir, this 
digression, You knew us both, and by 
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plish. His text on the occasion was, 
“ They overcame by the blocd of the 
Lamb.” 1 Pleasant visits among dear old 
friends, much preaching at important 
centres, and a vast amount of business 
filled up every spare moment. of what 
was to have been rest and holiday; but 
still a measure of restored health and 
strength was granted, and all was ac- 
complished with cheerfulness and suc- 
cess. Much interest was awakened in 
India, so that even the enforced separa- 
tion from his diocese was not without 
incidental benefit to it. In a touching 
manner his biographer describes his 
second departure for India, “ dear India.” 
“ Viewcd after a lapse of years, there is 
surely something of th» self-devotion of 
an earlier and better day in this second 
departure from his country, his kindred, 
and his father’s house. The romance of 
India had long since passed away. He 
knew the afflictions which awaited him. 
He had felt the strife of tongues; the 
sun had smitten him; life was waning. 
The communion of the Church at home ; 
the sympathy of friends; the love of 
children—all had to be relinquished, 
yet none of these things moved him. 
The grace of Christ never failed, and his 
purpose never faltered. He called his 
chaplain to his side and steadfastly set 
his face towards India, not counting his 
life dear to himself, so that he might 
finish his course with joy, and the 
ministry that he had received of the 
Lord Jesus to testify the gospel of the 
grace of God. Not a word was said to 
dissuade him. The charge so solemnly 
laid upon his children, before he left 
India, was strictly kept; and whatever 
had heen their hope, their grief was 
silent. They felt that they should see 
his face no more.” Once again he made 
his way round the Cape of Good Hope, 
and reached Caleutta in December 1845, 
refreshed both in mind and body. On 
his arrival he drove to his cathedral, 
and with all the clergy in and around 
Calcutta, offered up thanksgiving unto 
God. 


1 Revelation xii. 11. 


VIII. 


THE CATHEDRAL AND THE TOMB, 


Retween the consecration of the cathe- 
dral of Calcutta and the deposition of 
the Bishop’s remains in it, a space of 
twelve years elapsed, the closing portion 
of his career. He felt that he was not 
what he had been, and that, to use his 
own phrase, he must *“ go softly”; but 
the years were years of continued useful- 
ness in many important ways. Some 
were disposed to think that at his great 
age he ought to have resigned; but it 
might have been aptly replied, ‘ Were not 
the gleanings of the grapes of Ephraim 
better than the vintage of Abiezer?” 
Three more Visitations were got through; 
in one instance extending as far as the 
outlying island of Borneo. His charges 
were carefully prepared; he preached 
incessantly with vigour and efficiency 
until within the last four or five months 
before his death, and in all ways ably 
fulfilled the duties of his important oftice, 
some reasonable allowance being made 
for great age and considerable infirmity. 
His cathedral was a project in which he 
took the deepest interest. It was im- 
tended to answer a threefold purpose. 
It was to be a parish church for a large 
district of Calcutta. It was to be the 
cathedral of the metropolitical see of 
Calcutta, where all episcopal functions 
were to be performed. It was, further- 
more, to have been served by a badiy of 
clergy under the designation of dean and 
chapter, who “ were to bear a missionary 
character, and carry out missionary ob- 
jects.” In this last respect the cathedral, 
like Bishop’s College, was a failure. The 
endowment fund for this purpose was 
subsequently transferred to the gnat 
missionary societies of the Church, with 
certain restrictions. Toward the eree- 
tion and endowment of this cathedral the 
Bishop at various times gave betwen 
twenty and thirty thousand pounds. His 
generosity was indeed unbounded: 1t 
proved in manifold ways a stimulus te 
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out the length and breadth of his vast 
diocese. The princely charities in which 
he indulged were not reserved till after 
his decease, but bestowed freely as God 

ered him. He promoted heartily 
church building in India at a time when 
places of worship were sorely needed ; 
but his concern was great, and his liber- 
ality extreme, for the living ministry, 
which should be efficacious for the winning 
of souls to Christ. His satisfaction was 
great at the completion of his cathedral. 
About the same time the Court of Direc- 
tors had sent out “a fierce letter ” about 
any more churches being built. The 
Bishop, noticing it, characteristically 
alds: “Thank you; I have got my 
cathedral.” His want was “ two or three 
men of God to supply it.” 

Some years of service still remained, 
which were diligently employed. But 
there were not wanting, some few years 
before his death, indications that his 
earthly tabernacle was being dissolved. 
His voice was failing him; his hearing 
was affected. Several times he met with 
accidents, in one of which he fractured 
his thigh severely. Nor were other 
warnings from physical infirmity with- 
held. ‘The Bishop faced all these inti- 
mations of departure with manly and 
characteristic Christian courage. His 
great ambition now was, while doing 
with all his might whatever had to be 
done, to end well. 

A glimpse of the home life of the 
Bishop in the closing period of his life, 
may not be without interest. It was in 
1855 that good Mrs. Ellerton, the mother- 
in-law of Bishop Corrie of Madras, a lady 
universally respected for her genuine 
piety, unaffected simplicity, and exten- 
sive usefulness, came to end her days in 
the Bishop’s palace. Sho had been a 
resident in Bengal for more than half 
a century, and could recall the times 
When a lady going to the Mission- 
house one Sunday morning, was asked 
seriously, “Can you really venture 
there at all without any one to protect 
you?” Somewhat later she had seen 
Lord Mornington in church, full dressed 
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in his robes, with the order of the 
Garter, and all accompanying jewels. 
He had ordered all the heads of offices to 
attend, and the church was crowded. It 
turned the tide of irreligion, and this 
strange incident became an important 
era in the history of the Church of 
India. The fine old lady, now in her 
eighty-fourth year, became the guest of 
the Bishop. ‘She is very chatty and 
pleasant, and punctual in coming to 
meals. Many useful remarks fall from 
her in conversation. She has a turn for 
humour, and tells anecdotes of former 
times. There is a savour of downright 
piety and simplicity of heart in all she 
says. Her faculties are perfect, she 
loves authority and obedience. She 
jokes with me and calls me twice seven 
(77). We sit round our tea-table at a 
little before eight, Mrs. Ellerton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloomfield, Mr. and Mrs. Yate, 
myself, Margaret (a schoolgirl waiting 
on Mrs. Ellerton), and Andrew, my 
writer; and then I expound briefly, have 
a hymn read, and close the day with 
prayer.” Mrs. Ellerton survived the 
Bishop just three weeks. In the same 
year the Bishop held in Calcutta the first 
consecration of a bishop of the English 
Church which had taken place out of 
England since the Reformation. It was 
that of a bishop for Borneo. The next 
year, when he was seventy-eight years 
old, he travelled thousands of miles, 
penetrated new countries, shrank from 
no labours, though compassed about with 
many infirmities. 

In 1857 the Indian Mutiny had be- 
gun. When the Bishop preached at 
Barrackpore, General Hearsey surrounded 
the church with a guard of soldicrs. 
‘We are all passengers together on a 
sinking ship,’ was the feeling of the 
Bishop, and he invited all ministers and 
missionaries of every name and deno- 
mination in Calcutta, to meet and unite 
with him in prayer. The Governor- 
General would not interfere authorita- 
tively, but left him to do as he pleased. 
The meeting for united prayer was held 
and well attended. The last sermon 
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‘Ag with a seraph's voico to sing, 
To fly, as on a ehcrub’s wing: 
Performing with unwearied hands, 
A present Saviour’s high commands. 
“Yet, with these prospects full in sight, 
I'll wait Thy signal for my flight: 
And in Thy service here below, 
Confess that heavenly joys may grow.” 


XI. 
CLOSE OF LIFE. 


In the December of 1750 he caught a 
severo cold ; soon afterwards pulmonary 
disease made its appearance. At his last 
communion in Northampton, he dropped 
hints which made his people feel that 
soon they would see his face no more. 

Physicians advised him to try the 
medicinal waters at Bristol. A clergy- 
man of the Established Church welcomed 
him as a guest till he could secure con- 
venient lodgings. Dr. Maddox, bishop 
of Worcester, paid him a visit, and offered 
to drive him to the Wells in his carriage. 
People vied with one another in show- 
ing him kindness, ‘ I have experienced 
since I came hither,” he says, “ this day 
in particular, the kind interposition of 
Providence, in raising me up some very 
generous friends, in a place where I 
expected to be a perfect stranger ; 
especially a worthy nobleman, who as 
kindly interests himself about my health, 
as if he had been long my intimate 
friend.” Leading members of his church 
at Northampton came to see him, bringing 
messages of sympathy, and informing 
him of prayer meetings on his behalf, 
held three times a week. 

Ife was advised to seek a warmer 
climate, but there were pecuniary 
difficulties in the way, as his usual 
income was too small to bear the heavy 
expense of a foreign journey. This 
obstacle was speedily removed by the 
generosity of those who admired his cha- 
racterand writings. Mr. Nathaniel Neal, 
who was interested in the Northampton 
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Academy, wrote to him: “ Instead of 
sclling what you have in the Funds, I 
belicve I shall be able, through the 
benevolence of your friends, to add to it, 
after having defrayed the expenses of 
your voyage. Besides this, you go with 
a full gale of prayer; and I trust wo 
shall stand ready to receive you with 
shouts of praise.” A servant in the 
family where he lodged offered to attend 
him ; and Warburton—probably through 
his friend Mr. Allen, who held a Post- 
office contract— procured an order to 
provide accommodation for the invalil 
in one of the Government packets. Mrs. 
Doddridge, in a letter to Warburton 
already noticed, expresses her obligations 
to both of them. 

He travelled from Bristol to Falmouth 
in a somewhat improved state of health, 
but suffered a relapse the night before 
embarkation. As ho was on his way to 
Lisbon, the soft air, the novel scenc and 
surrounding comforts raised his spirits; 
and, as he sat in his chair in the captain's 
cabin, he exclaimed to his wife, “I cannot 
express to you what a morning I have 
had. . Such delightful and transporting 
views of the heavenly world is my 
Father now indulging me with as no 
words can express.” Intense heat, whilst 
the vesscl was becalmed in the Bay of 
Biscay, greatly tried him; but on en- 
tering the mouth of the Tagus, the 
scenery revived and cheered the invalid 
as he sat on the deck. After landing, 
a rainy season increased disease, andl 
destroyed all hope of recovery. He 
expired at Lisbon on the 26th of 
October, 1751, and was interred in the 
burial-ground of the British factory. A 
simple monument was raised to his 
memory, which has been renewed again 
and again; and travellers of all de- 
nominations have repaired to the spot 
as a shrine sacred to evangelical piety 
and Catholic union. 

Joux Stoucuton, D.D. 
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I. 
HIS HOME AND ANCESTRY. 


Ox Sunday, 11th May, 1788, a child was 
born in a lonely dwelling among the 
Derry mountains who was destined to 
become famous in the north of Ireland 
and far beyond it. The house was the 
farmstead of Grillagh, situated about a 
mile from the little town of Maghera, 
in the valley through which the Moyola 
dashes from the hills towards Lough 
Neagh. His father, John Cooke, a plain, 
unsophisticated farmer, was of English 
extraction ; his mother, a woman of no 
little individuality and force of character, 
was of Scotch descent, being sprung from 
the good old stock of the Howies of Loch- 
goin; and so it came to pass that young 
Henry, being of Irish birth, had at his 
entrance into life a connection with all 
three divisions of the United Kingdom. 

Henry Cooke had in his veins the blood 
of heroes and sufferers for the cause of 
God and their country. In after years 
he once electrified an immense public 
meeting by the relation of the following 
anecdote. 

In the Williamite wars of 1688, when 
fire and sword devastated so much of 
Ulster, all the children in a certain family 
in the county Down were murdered by 
the rebels, except one. “ Driven from 
his home, with thousands of starving 
Protestants, the father carried this child 
in his arms to Derry, and was happily 
one of those admitted into the city for 
its defence. When he mounted guard at 
night he had no nurse for his little one, 
so he carried it with him to the wall and 
laid it between the embrasures where 
the cannon frowned defiance on James 
and slavery. 
boy in the midst of famine and death, 
and when in after years he was ques- 
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tioned how he fared at night for shelter, 
‘ Well enough,’ was the reply ; ‘I had the 
shelter of my father’s gun.’ Yes, God 
protected that motherless and homeless 
boy, and he who now addresses you is 
that boy’s humble descendant.” 

His mother used to tell of another 
stirring time in which one of his an- 
cestors figured. “In 1641 the Protestant 
inhabitants of a whole district at Killy- 
leagh were put to death in a few bours 
by the Romanists. A solitary female 
escaped the observation of the savage 
exterminators, and she was drawn from 
her place of concealment by hearing the 
bitter cries of a little boy. He had been 
sent on a message from his house, and 
while on the road the massacre took place. 
On his return he saw the members of his 
family lying stretched on the ground. 
He fancied they were all asleep, and tned 
to wake them. He became terrified by 
the fearful silence of death, and his ene: 
of alarm and distress brought forth from 
her hiding-place the only female who had 
escaped the dreadful butchery. From 
that little boy Mrs. Cooke was descended. 
Stories like these beguiled the tediam 
of many a long winter night in the 
Grillagh farmhouse, and not a few of 
them imprinted themselves indelibly on 
the mind of the youngest son and had 
their own effect on his character and lite 
till the end of his days. 


II. 
HIS SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-MASTERS. 


Henry Cooke’s parents did the best 
His mother 
especially seems to have bestowed great 
pains on it. “I received,” he himself 
tells us, “my first instruction in the» 
logy at my mother’s side. The Shorter 
Catechism was her text-book ; the Con- 
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indulgences, and beginning the great 
war with the Church and Court of Rome, 
which was soon to shake the world. 
Both at Oxford and Cambridge there 
were those who before long would come 
to the front, but who were rather train- 
ing for the conflict, than actually engaged 
in it. At Oxford, a certain William 
Tyndale of Magdalene Hall was “in- 
creasing more and more in learning and 
proceeding in degrees of the schools, 
reading also privily, with certain students 
and fellows, the Holy Scriptures.” At 
Cambridge, Bilney and Stafford were 
studying and lecturing on Scripture: 
Thomas Cranmer, Fellow of Jesus Col- 
lege, beginning the study of it, Hugh 
Latimer, Fellow of Clare Hall, violently 
opposing: it. 

Whether the mind of our young 
student at Merton College was in any 
way influenced by the coming changes, 
we know not. All that has as yet been 
discovered about him is, that soon after 
taking his degree in 1518 he became a 
monk, first of the Cistercian Monastery 
of Old Clive (or Cleeve), near Watchet, 
in his own county of Somerset, and 
afterwards (as some think—though this 
is doubtful) of a monastery of Black 
Friars, in the city of Gloucester. 


II. 
DAYS OF OBSCURITY: 1518-1539. 


For the next twenty-one years we are 
left almost entirely in the dark about 
Hooper; a few scattered gleams of light, 
mostly from tradition, are all that at 
present are afforded us. From these we 
gather, that, wearied and disgusted with 
a monastic life, he abandoned his habit, 
and came up again to Oxford to pursue 
his studies; but when, is uncertain; 
possibly about 1536, at the age of forty 
or forty-one. Here, “ having abundantly 
profited,” says Foxe, “ by the study of 
the sciences, through God’s secret voca- 
tion he was stirred with fervent desire to 
the love and knowledge of the Scriptures. 
In the reading and searching whereof, as 
there lacked in him no diligence joined 


with earnest prayer, so neither wanted 
unto him the grace of the Holy Ghost 
to satisfy his desire and to open unto 
him the light of true Divinity.” 

Oxford was a very different place from 
what it had been when Hooper left it 
in 1518. “The old order,” during the 
intervening years, “had changed,” in- 
deed, both abroad and at home. The 
Pope’s jurisdiction had been abolished 
in England and transferred to King 
Henry VIIL, who assumed the title of 
Supreme Head on Earth of the Church 
of England. The Scriptures were trans- 
lated and circulated, the monasteries dis- 
solved, the universities visited by Com- 
mission and reformed. “ The learning 
of the wholesome doctrine of Almighty 
God, and the three tongues, Latin, 
Greek and Hebrew, which be requi- 
site for the understanding of Scripture, 
were specially enjoined, while the old 
scholastic text-books became waste 
paper and were treated as such.” 

But it would be a mistake to supposo 
that such improvements made any 
difference, for the time, in the creed 
of the Church of England, or in the 
prospects of real reform. Henry VIII. 
was trying to constitute an English 
Church, differing from the former Roman 
one on the point of the Supremacy, 
and on that alone. To accomplish this, 
he bade defiance equally to Lutherans, 
Protestants and Papists. Heresy was 
a crime against the King and the law, 
and Henry’s views on religion the only 
tolerated creed. After various alterna- 
tions and oscillations in the royal mind, 
partly religious but mainly political, in 
1539 he caused the famous “ Bill of Six 
Articles” to be passed—‘ The bloody 
statute,’ “The whip of six strings” 
(so called),—which established Transub- 
stantiation by law, forbade Communion 
in both kinds, and the marriage of the 
clergy; made vows of celibacy obliga- 
tory, and upheld private masses for souls 
in purgatory, and the expediency and 
necessity of auricular confession. Burn- 
ing, hanging, and forfeiture of lands and 
goods were the penalties for disobedience, 
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or his own inclination, or both, he early 
turned his thoughts to the Christian 
ministry, and in 1802, at an age when 
boys nowadays would be only beginning 
to prepare for college, he made his way to 
Glasgow and matriculated. The journey 
from Grillagh to Glasgow was no easy 
matter in those days, especially for a lad 
of fourteen. Sixty weary miles he had 
to trudge on foot trom his father’s house 
to the little port of Donaghadee, carrying 
all his own luggage, a scanty enough 
stock in all probability, but still a 
sufficient burden for such a small boy; 
from Donaghadee a small sailing vessel 
carried the mails of His Majesty King 
George III. across the channel to Port 
Patrick, with more or less regularity, 
as wind and weather permitted, and on 
board this craft Henry reached the 
Scottish shore. Another long walk then 
lay before the young aspirant for know- 
ledge ere the welcome sight of the towers 
and spires of Glasgow told him that his 
journey was near an end. 

Among his class-mates at the univer- 
sity were two youths whose names and 
lives were destined to be closely linked 
in different ways with his in after years. 
Robert Stewart, subsequently minister 
of Broughshane, Cooke's fidus Achates on 
many @ hard-fought field, and Henry 
Montgomery, his brilliant antagonist in 
the Arian controversy. He docs not 
seem to have owed much to those years 
which he spent in the venerable univer- 
sity buildings on the banks of the Molen- 
dinar, which have now disappeared before 
the march of modern progress. 

In 1808 his course was completed, and 
he applied to be licensed as a preacher 
eligible for election to the pastorate of a 
congregation, tothe Presbytery of Bally- 
mena, appearing before the court in a 
costume which would probably in our 
days bar for the time a candidate's further 
progress—a blue coat adorned with brass 
buttons, drab vest, white cord breeches 
and top-boots. But men had not in 
those times the same ideas of ministerial 
costume as now prevail. It was by no 
means rare to see reverend fathers of 


the church appear in the pulpit in the 
scarlet coat of the Volunteer. No fault 
therefore was found with Henry Cooke's 
attire. He received his license, and thus 
before he had attained his majority, for- 
mally entered the profession of which he 
was to be so great an ornament. Who 
could have thought of what that raw, 
oddly-dressed lad was to become, as he 
appeared that day before his Presbytery? 
One thing, at all events, was clear abont 
him—there was no uncertainty in his 
mind, even at this early stage in his 
carcer, regarding that great doctrine 
with the defence of which he was after- 
wards to be so prominently identified. 
His “trial sermon” before the Presby- 
tery was based on the text, “ How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tiuon?”! In the course of it he said: 
“Had an angel or an inferior minister 
of God been the person commissioned to 
publish the news of our salvation, to give 
the offers of the Gospel which Jesus gave, 
then there might have been some excuse 
for neglect. But the person commis 
sioned is no angel, no inferior agent. 
He is the same to whom the Lord says, 
‘Let all the angels of God worship 
Him.’ Behold, then, what a glorious 
Personage holds forth to you the offer of 
salvation! He thought it no robbery t» 
be counted equal with the Father. Hin 
you may trust, for in Him there is n 
possibility of deception. Him you may 
trust, for He is able to save to the ntter- 
most. He is King of kings and Lord of 
lords.” 2 
III. 


TME FIRST TEN YEARS’ MINISTRY. 


On November 10th, 1808, Cooke re- 
ceived a call from the little congresation 
of Duneane, situated at the northern ex- 
tremity of Lough Leagh, and was duy 
ordained there as assistant and succes 
to the Rev. Robert Scott. It was cer- 
tainly no fat living. The young 
minister’s entire income amounted to 
£25 per annum, Irish currency, the 
senior minister retaining the endowment 

! Hebrews ii. 3. * Porter, ui supra. 
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according to the laws of the Church. 
The scanty stipend, however, might 
have been borne, for Cooke had never 
much of an eye to money. But the 
strong evangelical doctrines which he 
preached, and the earnestness with which 
trom the very first he urged them on 
his people, were not congenial to that 
cold, lifeless age, and aroused resentment 
rather than appreciation in Duneane. 
In Ulster, as elsewhere, at the begin- 
ning of this century, a barren morality 
was the best that was preached from 
many pulpits, and Arian or semi-Arian 
principles were lamentably prevalent. 
Cooke’s preaching accordingly stirred 
up the opposition of the senior minister 
and of the people. His position became 
uncomfortable, and not being yet ready 
to enter on a contest for the truth, he 
gave up his charge and became a private 
tutor at Kells, near Ballymena. His 
talents, however, were of too valuable a 
type to be allowed to be shelved in this 
way for very long. Before he had been 
three months in Kells, a call came to 
him from the neighbouring congregation 
of Donegore. He accepted it, and was 
installed as minister there on January 
22nd, 1811. Here he began thoroughly 
to study those great theological questions 
which were every day assuming larger 
importance in the north of Ireland. 
There is yet extant a MS. entitled 
‘Christianity tried in the Court of 
Reason,” which he drew up at this period 
for his own satisfaction, and which in- 
dicates the nature of his inquiries and 
studies. Another paper in his hand- 
writing, which dates from about the 
same time, is a summary of the Scripture 
proofs of the Trinity carefully collated 
and classified by himself under twenty- 
seven heads. Evidently he was furnish- 
ing his armoury for the battle which he 
felt could not be long delayed. In the 
pulpit, too, the great question of the day 
had a prominent place. One of his first 
sermons in Donegore was on the text, 
« And the Lord said unto him, Go 
through the midst of the city, through 
the midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark 


upon the foreheads of the men that sich 
and that cry for all the abominations that 
be done in the midst thereof.”! In dis- 
cussing it, he spoke of the sad national 
infidelity that was abroad. ‘Time was,” 
he said, “when infidelity, ashamed, 
dreading, as it were, to meet the public 
eye, skulked into corners, and said in her 
heart, ‘There is no God.’ She kept the 
secret to herself. She dared not avow it 
openly. But that time is gone. Shame 
and fear have forsaken her. She lifts 
her voice in the streets; she calls in 
the high places; she proclaims rebellion 
against heaven’s King; she thinks it 
possible to dethrone the Omnipotent. 
Only a few years ago religion fell in 
France before the infidel phalanx, led 
by a Volney and a Voltaire. In our 
own country, a Hobbes, a Hume, and a 
Paine, with a host of others, organized a 
crusade against the Cross. Under their 
leadership infidelity has marched through 
Britain. She has invaded the sacred 
precincts of our own Church. Ministers, 
at her bidding, now boldly disavow alike 
the nature and the work of the Divine 
Saviour. Forgetting Him, they forget 
also Him that sent Him. What base 
ingratitude have we been guilty of! 
How have we forgotten God’s sparing 
mercies! How wonderfully has He pre- 
served us as a nation, notwithstanding 
grievous sins! We are monuments of His 
love. Whilst the horrors of war have 
affrighted other nations, whilst its de- 
structive hand has ravaged their cities 
and desolated their plains, whilst their 
fields have been deluged with blood and 
covered with mountains of slain, we have 
only heard the dread sound roll omin- 
ously in the distance—it has not come 
near our shores. White-robed peace has 
continued to scatter her olives over our 
country. Justice lifts aloft her impartial 
balance. Plenty sheds abundance around. 
Commerce spreads abroad her wings and 
is fanned by the breeze of prosperity. 
Toleration bids every man worship God 
as conscience dictates, while the smile of 
Freedom brightens every British home.” 
1! Ezekiel ix. 4. 
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The quiet folks of Donegore had never 
heard preaching like this. It roused 
them from the Sabbath slumbers into 
which the dry, cold essays which they 
had been accustomed to hear from their 
pulpit, had lulled them. The whole 
community woke up into new life. The 
people flocked to the church to hear tho 
burning eloquence of their new minister, 
and were moved by it as no man had 
ever moved them before. As Mr. Cooke 
went about among them during the 
week, plying the busy ministrations of 
the pastor alike in the mansion of the 
rich and the humble cottage of the tiller 
of the soil, his manifest zeal for his 
Master, combined with his wonderful 
kindness of heart and warmth of geni- 
ality, endeared him to them and rendered 
their minds more receptive of his mes- 
sage. It will be long before the tradi- 
tions of his ministry cease to linger 
beside the burns and among the woods of 
Donegore. 

During his pastorate, he took a very 
unusual step. Conscious that his acad- 
emic training had not been what it should 
have been, he asked the leave of his pres- 
bytery to return to college, that he might 
again prosecute his studies, and explore 
several regions of knowledge, into which 
his ever-active mind desired an insight. 
The permission was obtained—his indul- 
gent congregation loved him too well to 
throw any obstacle in his way, great as. 
was the trial to them of losing his ser- 
vices for the time ; and accordingly back 
to college he went. During the winters 
of 1815-16, and 1816-17, he entered 
Glasgow University once more, his old 
alma mater, while in that of 1817-18 
he was an alumnus of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Among the subjects which he 
studied durifig these years was medicine, 
of which he obtained a large and accu- 
rate knowledge, walking hospitals, and 
plying his scalpel in dissecting-rooms 
with all the diligence of an embryo 
doctor. 

Writing in 1817, to Mrs. Cooke (for 
by this time he had entered the estate 
of matrimony, having married Miss 


Ellen Mann, of Toome), he says: “This 
letter written, I sit down to pore over 
a skull and count its bones and joints, 
till midnight. Could you see me through 
the keyhole, you would take me for au 
old monk, contemplating mortality. It 
grins horribly, yet ‘to this complexion 
must my lady come, should she paint 
an inch thick.’” 

Many a time in after years the medi- 
cal knowledge which he acquired at this 
time was put to good use. 


IV. 
THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY BEGINS. 


The time was now drawing near for 
the commencement of that great work 
with which more than any other Henry 
Cooke’s name must always be associated 
—the driving of Arianism out of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. Providence 
had prepared the man, and now the hour 
was at hand. For years this deadly 
heresy had been allowed to spread among 
the people almost unchecked. Its blight- 
ing influences were secretly moumed 
over by not a few faithful hearts; but 
there was no man bold enough to grapple 
with it until Cooke appeared. On Sep- 
tember 8th, 1818, (greatly to the gnef 
of his fond hearers at Donegore,) he had 
become minister of the important con- 
gregation of Killyleagh, on the shores 
of Strangford Lough, and here, in the 
spring of 1821, what may be called the 
first blow in the Arian controversy was 
struck. It was in this wise. A Uni- 
tarian emissary, named the Rev. John 
Smethurst, had been brought over from 
England to itinerate in the north of 
Ireland. Well would it have been for 
himself and his cause had he kept out 
of Killyleagh. But in an evil hour for 
both, he was induced to include it in his 
tour. He held a meeting. Cooke, no 
doubt to the surprise of the Arian advo 
cate, attended, accompanied by Captain 
Sydney Hamilton Rowan, son of the 
lord of the manor and one of the godliest 
and most useful laymen to whom the 
Irish Presbyterian Church has ever given 
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birth. Smethurst propounded his “ New 
Lizht” views, as they were popular] 
called, with all the earnestness and ski 
of a practised orator, and made a deep 
impression on his sudience. When he 
had done, Cooke rose. In his own 
strenuous, dignified way, he boldly 
branded the doctrines which had just 
been proclaimed as “false and per- 
nicious,” and he invited all present, 
the English orator included, to come 
to his church the following Sunday, 
when he pledged himself “ fairly to re- 
view and fully to refute” every one of 
them. Next Sunday, in response to his 
invitation, a tremendous crowd thronged 
Killyleagh Presbyterian church, not only 
to the doors but far beyond them. True 
to his promise, Cooke took up the Arian 
arguments and tore them literally to 
tatters, closing his sermon with an im- 
passioned peroration, in which he charged 
his hearers, as they valued their hopes 
of Heaven, to give no countenance to the 
blighting, soul-destroying, Christ dishon- 
ouring -heresy which had invaded the 
place. He was not satisfied with this. 
He announced his intention of following 
Smethurst from town to town and from 
village to village of Ulster, wherever he 
should go, and refuting his unscriptural 
doctrines on the spot as soon as they 
should be uttered. He kept his word; 
and from place to place the Arian pro- 
pagandist was pursued, until it was 
plainly seen that he was only injuring 
the cause he had been brought over to 
advocate, and he fled back to England, 
a sadder and it is to be hoped a wiser 
man. 

For a time Cooke seemed to stand 
quite alone in his struggle with Arianism. 
Ministers, as anxious as he was to see 
the Church freed from its influence, were 
nervous about grappling with it in his 
bold, uncompromising way. In 1822, at 
the annual meeting of the Synod of 
Ulster in Newry, he urged his brethren 
to vigorous action against it, but his 
appeal was coldly received. To add to 
his embarrassment, the very elements 
secmed in league against him that day. 


As he spoke, a great thunderstorm came 
on, which shook the church where the 
Synod was met to its very foundations, 
and almost drowned his voice, while the 
lightning played vividly around him. 
But he was undaunted. “I seem,” he 
said, “this day to stand alone. Yet I 
am not alone. Men may draw back in 
fear, but God and truth are with me.” 
And he sat down dispirited, but not 
discomfited, silenced for the time, but 
determined to renew the contest at the 
first opportunity. That night he had a 
strange dream. “A battle was raging, 
and he was in the thickest of the fight. 
He was alone and borne down by num- 
bers. Shadowy forms pressed upon him. 
His blows, however skilfully aimed 
and vigorously dealt, fell harmless. 
Smethurst, Bruce and Henry Mont- 
gomery were close upon him, while in 
the background, cold and scornful, were 
the dim forms of orthodox brethren. 
The scene changed. The dreamer was 
in a spacious hall, filled by an excited 
crowd. He stood upon a platform. The 
eyes of the assembly were fixed upon 
him. Suddenly the devil appeared by 
his side and challenged him to a discus- 
sion on the leading dogmas of Arianism. 
Henry Cooke never refused a challenge, 
and the discussion commenced. Argu- 
ment after argument was advanced on 
both sides, and truth always triumphed. 
At length the devil, weary of logic, 
tried to overwhelm his opponent by 
assertion. ‘I have more experience than 
you,’ he exclaimed ; ‘I have seen what 
you never saw; I have heard what 
you could never hear; I have been in 
Heaven, where you never were, and I now 
affirm on indisputable authority—the 
authority of my own personal knowledge 
—that Jesus Christ is not God.’ ‘And 
I affirm,’ said Cooke in reply, ‘on the 
infallible testimony of God’s own Word, 
that when the devil speaketh a lie, which 
this is, he speaketh of his own, for he is 
a liar and the father of it.’ These words 
were uttered with such strength of voice 
and vehemence of action, that not only 
did the dreamer awake, but Mrs. Cooke 
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started up in alarm, believing her hus- 
band to be struggling with a midnight 
robber.” ! . 


V. 
PROGRESS AND END OF THE BATTLE. 


It would take long to tell all the 
phases of the fierce controversy which 
now for years convulsed the entire north 
of Ireland. Sometimes in the Church 
courts, sometimes in the press, sometimes 
on some public platform, the battle was 
fought, the immediate occasion of de- 
bate varying from time to time, being 
at one time the appointment of an Arian 
to a chair in the Belfast Academical 
Institution, where most of the Divinity 
students of the Presbyterian Church 
then received their education, and at an- 
other the direct issue that the ministers 
and elders of the Synod should be called 
on to declare plainly whether they held 
the doctrine of the Trinity or not. All 
_ through, Cooke was the champion of 
orthodoxy, and Montgomery, his old 
fellow-student at Glasgow, a man of rare 
eloquence and ability, as noble in presence 
as he was consummate in address, was 
the leader of the Arians. 

Born in the same year, educated at the 
same university, sitting in the same 
Church courts, these two differed toto celo 
in their theology. Henry Montgomery 
was an Arian pure and simple, denied 
tne deity of our blessed Lord, and deny- 
ing this, of course neither believed in 
nor preached the great doctrines of grace, 
as these aro revealed in Hoty Scripture. 
They and those who held them were to 
him only objects of contempt. Yet such 
was the singular power of the man, so 
skilfully and attractively could his elo- 
quence clothe the unscriptural tenets of 
Arianism and make the worse appear 
the better part, that it required a rare 
power to expose his sophistries and lay 
bare the false principles in which he 
gloried. For he was both a splendid 
orator and a master of tactics. It is 
still remembered how in the Synod of 


1 Porter, ut supra. 


Ulster on one occasion, replying to the 
accusation that his doctrines dishonoured 
Christ, he replied to the charge by re- 
peating in his own fine style the words 
uf the Scottish paraphrase : 


“I'm not ashamed to own my Lord, 
Or to defend His cause, 
Maintain the glory of His cross, 
And honour all His laws. 


“Jesus, my Lord, I know His name; 
His name is all my bonst, 

Nor will He put my soul to shame, 
Nor let my hope be lost.” 


He asserted that he could adopt every 
sentiment in the verses as his own. lt 
was far from an easy task to encounter 
such a man, or to make clear to the 
people the errors which lurked beueath 
the specious garb in which he attired 
them. No man had been able to do it 


‘until Cooke buckled on his armour; and 


had he not been raised up to vindicate 
the truth, it is hard to say what would 
have been the ultimate fate of evangelical 
religion in the north of Ireland. - 

Year after year these two men en- 
countered each other on the floor of the 
Synod in terrific onsets, the memory of 
which is not yet dead, at Coleraine, at 
Strabane, at Cookstown: ‘Their last 
battle was the fiercest of all. It twk 
place at Lurgan, in July 1829. A Mr. 
Ferrie, who was suspected of Socinian 
views, had recently been appointed br 
the managers of the Belfast Institution 
to the chair of Moral Philosophy, aud 
this supposed indication of the continued 
prevalence of Arianism in that seminary 
could not pass unnoticed. Accordingly. 
Dr. Cooke moved a series of resolutions 
on the subject. Montgomery had come 
up fully prepared for this, and fully 
prepared also to make a final, and as he 
hoped, a crushing attack on his opponent. 
The speech in which he made this was 
admitted on all hands to be a master- 
piece of argument and oratory. For 
nearly three hours he enchained his 
audience, now inveighing against Covke, 
and his supporters, with looks, gesture 
and words almost appalling, anon chang- 
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ing his tone with the art of the skilful 
orator and contrasting the bitter conflicts 
of earth with the peace of the upper sanc- 
tuary in language so full of music and 
beauty that all who heard melted into 
admiration. As they listened, the ortho- 
dox side trembled both for their leader 
and their cause. Dr. Cooke, when he 
rose to reply, said: “ Moderator, I rise 
under difficulty, I had almost said fear. 
Never has this Synod, never has any 
assembly, witnessed such a display of 
forensic eloquence : what its effects upon 
others must have been I can well con- 
ceive, for even I, who was suffering under 
its stroke, could not refrain from giving 
it the tribute of my admiration ; and as 
the dagger was driven home to my heart, 
I felt that it was wielded by the hand of 
a master.” But the fears of the Trini- 
tarians were soon dissipated. As he re- 
plied in detail to Montgomery’s charges, 
those who had a little before admired 
the Arian leader, began to pity him. 
Position after position behind which he 
had intrenched himself, apparently im- 
pregnably, was demolished; and when 
Cooke sat down, amid an excitement 
such as had never been known in the 
Synod, it was felt that the controversy 
was virtually over. Montgomery's speech 
was the last effort of a sinking cause. 
It was a splendid effort, but it was a 
failure. The Arians themselves saw this, 
and saw too that the hour when they 
must leave the Synod was at last come. 
They had no choice but between this 
step and extinction. The terms of sepa- 
ration were soon arranged. Seventeen 
Ministers withdrew, taking to them- 
selves the name “ Remonstrants,” and 
so the Irish Presbyterian Church was 
finally delivered from this heresy. It 
is instructive to notice that from that 
hour she entered on an era of unwonted 
prosperity, growing in numbers, in use- 
fulness, in influence, in wealth, until 
what in 1829 was a small sect has become 
a large Church, overspreading the whole 
land.’ 

1 The Inquirer, a Unitarian organ, says: “ Their 
Church has more than doubled in number, 


— ee 


Other controversies, at a later period, 
called forth his powers and furnished oc- 
casions for splendid displays of eloquence: 
the Voluntary controversy, the Education 
controversy, and the question of Repeal. 
We can do no more in this tract than 
mention them. 

VI. 
DR. COOKE’S SPEECHES. 

Our readers may be anxious to have 
an example of Dr. Cooke’s speaking in 
those debates. It is not easy to do him 
justice by such a specimen any more 
than by a single brick to give an idea 
of the house from which it is taken. 
His speeches were so compacted together, 
so pat to the occasion, and withal owed 
so much of their force to their delivery, 
that no idea of them can be formed from 
any excerpt. Nevertheless, we give a 
passage or two from one of them. At 
the meeting of Synod in Cookstown 
in 1828, he thus exposed one of Mont- 
gomery’s fallacies. ‘The second pro- 
position announced by our lecturer was 
this: ‘I will be accountable to no man 
in matters of religion, as no man can be 
accountable for me.’ ‘This, Moderator, 
is another of those simple yet splendid 
fallacies by which inconsiderate minds 
are led captive. It is a bit of common 
glass, finely cut, and set. as a jewel, 
deriving its play of colours from a httle 
foil ingeniously placed beneath it. Take 
it asunder, and the colours, beauty, and 
the value are gone, and a bit of glass, 
worth not one farthing, is all that re- 
mains of your precious gem. I shall 
separate, then, this gem from its setting, 
that its true value may be ascertained. 
‘No man can be accountable for me.’ 
This is the reason, the gem of the 
argument. Now if by ‘accountable’ 


influence and power since the Remonstrants wero 
cust out. Unity, zeal and success seem to mark 
all their ecclesiastical enterprises. They have 
virtually possessed the entire province, with 
many ramifications beyond, and their popular 
energies give no indication of abating.” Surely 
a most significant testimony! Inquirer, 20th 
March, 1875. l 
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you mean that no man can be made a 
substitute for you, so that he may perish 
and you be saved, I freely admit its 
correctness. In this sense take it, and 
draw what conclusion you may. But 
our lecturer is too wise a man to 
exhibit such truisms to his pupils. 
In opposition, then, to the only other 
meaning he can have, I am ready to 
affirm, and to confirm the statement by 
the Word of unerring truth, that men 
in certain circumstances are account- 
able for each other, and that too under 
the most awful penalties that the Divine 
Word has revealed. ‘Son of man,’ says 
God to Ezekiel, ‘I have made thee a 
watchman unto the House of Israel; 
therefore hear the word of My mouth 
and give them warning from Me. When 
I say unto the wicked, Thou shalt 
surely die, and thou givest him not 
warning, nor speakest to warn the 
wicked from his wicked way, to save 
his life, the same wicked man ‘shall die 
in his iniquity, but his blood shall I re- 
quire at thy hand. Where is now, sir, 
the high-sounding proposition that one 
man is not accountable for another? 
God has spoken, and it is fled, and the 
sound of its error shall be heard no 
more.” 

In another passage of the same speech 
he thus shows the impossibility of truth 
and error dwelling together. “Mr. 
Montgomery proposes that he and I 
shall build a temple. Well, we are first 
to dispute about the nature of the foun- 
dation. We cannot agree, so we must 
build without one or let the temple re- 
main unreared. Next we are to con- 
sider the materials of the building. I 
am engaged in polishing the marble 
columns; Mr. Montgomery pours on 
them a corrosive acid. The one lays 
down a course of ponderous stone, the 
other a course of ‘wood, hay, stubble.’ 
The walls being thus erected, and 
‘daubed with untempered mortar,’ we are 
next to roof the temple. Mr. Montgomery 
brings beams of Arian fir; I prefer 
Calvinistic oak. We are to frame the 
materials together. But the variety in 


their respective strengths aad dimensions 
strains and distorts the whole. Then 
we are to frame them fitly together. 
We can agree about neither mortise nor 
tenon, so we raise a shapeless and un- 
substantial mass, without proportion, 
without beauty, without durability. No 
wise master- builder, sir, would thus 
rear a house for man, and shall we thus 
unfitly seek to raise up a temple for 
God?” 

Again he argues thus: “ Let us, says 
Mr. Montgomery, leave ‘all disputed 
points, points trifling and unessential, 
and let us come to an agreement upon 
undisputed, important and fundamental 
matters. ... If, sir, our creed is to be 
formed of ‘undisputed’ points, we must 
far excel those individuals. who are 
characterised as ‘scanty in creed.’ There 
is not a point in religion that has net 
been over and over again disputed. The 
existence of the world, the very being 
of God as a Spirit, have been disputed. 
Were we to take Mr. Montgomery's 
advice and avoid any disputed point, we 
might Hy round the world like Noah's 
dove, and return with wearied wing to 
our meeting in the Synod of Ulster, 
without obtaining one single spot of un- 
disputed ground as a rest for the sole of 
our foot! And, alas! sir, is it come to this, 
that the character of our Lord Himself 
is announced as a point ‘ not essential’? 
Surely, sir, the doctrine of His deity is 


‘essential to the Bible, for ‘the Word 


was God.’ Surely it is essential to mv 
salvation, for I require an almighty 
Saviour. Surely it is essential to onr 
worship, for men are commanded to 
‘honour the Son even as they honour 
the Father.’ Surely it is essential to 
our principles, for while the Bible de- 
mands of us to love the Lord our Gud 
with all our heart, and with all our 
mind, and all our seul, the same Word 
declares that ‘the love of Christ con- 
straineth us, and that ‘if any man love 
not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
anathema maranatha.’ If this doctrine 
then be not essential, after its rejection 
what can be essential? Justification by 
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faith has been well said by Luther to 
be ‘articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesiae, 
and I do not hesitate to say, in humble 
imitation of se great a man, that the 
doctrine of our Saviour’s supreme and 
essential deity is ‘articulus stantis vel 
cadentis mundi.’ ” 


VII. 
THE BELFAST PASTORATE. 


On November 24th, 1829, Dr. Cooke 
was installed in a fine new church 
specially built for him in Belfast, and 
which thereafter, so long as he was 
able to officiate, was the scene of his 
ministrations. May-street church at 
once sprang into such celebrity as no 
place of worship in the capital of 
Ulster had ever enjoyed. Three times 
each Sunday he officiated in it, and on 
each occasion, in spite of its spacious 
proportions, it was usually crowded. 
It is not always that the brilliant de- 
bater is also the effective preacher. 
But in his case both powers were singu- 
larly combined. The following sketch 
from the eloquent pen of Professor 
Witherow will convey some idea of the 
scene which was often witnessed in 
Cuoke’s church. “A report that the 
Doctor was to preach on the Sin of 
Theatricals drew me one evening to May- 
street church. I was in attendance a 
little befure the hour appointed, but 
found the immense place of worship 
quite full, every seat occupied, so that 
1 with difficulty found standing-room 
in the aisle. The text of the evening 
was so rivetted in my memory that I 
will never forget it. It was 1 Corin- 
thians xv. 33: ‘Be not deceived; evil 
communications corrupt good manners.’ 
. Never did preacher acquit him- 
self better than he did that night.... 
The force of his reasoning and the 
vehemence of his utterance, the power 
of that full-toned voice, whose lowest 
whisper could be most distinctly heard 
in the most distant seat of the gallery, 
and whose thunder-peals, the moment 
after, made the cciling ring, the con- 


tempt that he made the audience feel 
for the arguments of his adversary, and 
his passionate appeals to the assembly, 
satisfied me that I had never heard 
an orator before, and that the one to 
whom I was then listening was more 
than worthy his brilliant reputation. 
The streams of irony and eloquence and 
argument that flowed that evening from 
the pulpit of May Street, and blended 
together in one burning flood of fiery 
declamation, were as irresistible as a 
cataract from the hills. In the midst 
of the sermon all the gas-lights in the 
house were simultaneously extinguished, 
whether from design or accident is un- 
known to me, and for nearly fifteen 
minutes the church was in total dark- 
ness, with the exception of whatever 
light emanated from four candles that 
burned upon the pulpit and that served 
only to make the darkness visible. But 
the preacher did not stop nor even 
falter. Like a hurricane at midnight, 
on he thundered through the gloom, and 
when the gas-lamps were re-lighted he 
concluded with a splendid peroration.” } 

It was as a speaker that Cooke won 
his chief laurels. He published but little. 
The tongue, not the pen, was his mighty 
sword. During his Belfast pastorate he 
found time, however, for the preparation 
of an annotated edition of Brown’s Self- 
interpreting Bible, which attained a wide- 
spread popularity. He was wont to 
point to it as a proof of the advantages 
of early rising, the whole of it having 
been prepared between the hours of four 
o'clock A.M., his usual time for rising, 
and six—hours which the vast majority 
of people spend in bed. He also com- 
piled, at the cost of great care and 
labour, an analytical Concordance to the 
Holy Scripture on a plan altogether his 
own. But an unfortunate accident pre- 
vented it ever seeing the light. He 
took the MS. to London with a view to 
its publication; the hotel in which he 
was staying took fire; the precious 
volume perished in the flames, and he 
never re-wrote it. 

1 Three Prophets of Our Own. 
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VIII. 
INNER LIFE. 


One secret of Dr. Cooke’s success in 
all his contendings for the truth was 
undoubtedly his deep, spiritual inner 
life. 

Those who only knew him as a public 
character could have had no conception 
of this; but in his private letters, some 
of which have seen the light since his 
death, the real man is unveiled, and we 
see that he had meat to eat which the 
world knew not of. Thus in 1826, in 
the heat of the Arian struggle, when his 
health seemed about to give way entirely 
under the pressure of his anxieties and 
many labours, we find him writing to a 
friend: “I have never fully realized the 
preciousness of my Saviour’s words, or the 
joy inspired by His promises, until now. 
My body is weak, but I feel Him by 
me, in me, whispering sweetly, ‘I will 
never leave thee ;’ ‘ My grace is sufficient 
fur thee.’ Iam in pain, but He soothes 
my pain with the comforting words, 
‘The sufferings of this present time are 
not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.’ 
I look on my wife and my little children, 
and my heart almost fails; again my 
Saviour comes with the blessed as- 
surance, ‘A Father of the fatherless and 
a Judge of the widows is God.’ I see 
the dangers of my poor church, and I 
tremble for her future; still Jesus re- 
minds me of His promises: ‘Fear not, 
little flock; °‘ All power is given to Me 
in heaven and in earth ... and lo! I 
am with you always, even unto the 
end of the world.’ The horror of death 
flashes for a moment before my mind. 
I tremble; but then I hear, and in faith 
I can re-ccho, the triumphant excla- 
mation, ‘O death, where is thy sting? 
O grave, where is thy victory? Thanks 
be to God who giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ What- 
ever be the issue, it is in the hands, 
and I am in the hands, of my loving 
Heavenly Father, and I can say with 


the Psalmist, ‘It is good for me that I 
have been afflicted, that I might learn 
Thy statutes.” The man who could 
write thus, surely had his weill-springs 
in God. The celebrated Cæsar Malan 
of Geneva, whom he met in Dublin 
about this time, seems to have exercisal 
a powerful influence over him. Writing 
to Mrs. Cooke, he says: “I have been 
much pleased and, I hope, blessed by my 
intercourse with M. Malan. I long to 
be home with you, to explain to you 
his plain, simple and delightful views 
of the Gospel of our Saviour. I believe 
my light, comfort, hope, and heart are 
all improved by my intercourse with him. 
I long to see you enjoy the same happy 
assurance in the Lord.” And once more 
he says, in another letter: “I am my 
Saviour’s now. I shall be with Him 
through eternity. Oh, how I do long 
tu sec you, and hear you speak the same 
words of joy which in true faith I am 
now enabled by the grace of God my 
Saviour to address to you !” 

From Moore Park, the seat of Lord 
Mount-Cashell, whither in the same vear 
he had gone on the invitation of its kind 
and noble-hearted owner, on a visit to 
try to recruit his health, he expresses 
himself thus in a letter to his wife: 
“In spite of my sins, my fears, and all 
Satan’s temptations, I remain and rest 
upon God's record of His Son. I take 
His salvation as a gift. ‘It is finished. 
I am ‘justified,’ and that ‘freely,’ ‘hr 
His grace,’ and I have ‘ peace with God” 
I have not ‘seen’ my Saviour, but | do 
‘love’ Him, and rejoice in Him ‘with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory.’ 
receiving the end of my faith, the 
salvation of my soul.” Later on, he 
writes from the same place: “ Oh, there 
is a power and a demonstration in the 
doctrine of a full and finished salvation 
that I never felt in all its force before. 
It has opened my heart and loosened my 
tongne in private also, so that vestenlay 
I believe I spoke of it not less than five 
or six hours, reasoning out of the Senp- 
tures, convincing some and_ shaking 
others. ` It is the first doctrine I ever saw 
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draw tears in private from the listener. 
My heart is full of it. The Lord keep 
me ‘steadfast and immovable,’ that I 
may abound ‘in the work of the Lord.’ ” 


IX. 
HIS EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


A deep and most ardent missionary 
spirit possessed Dr. Cooke from a very 
early period in his ecclesiastical life. 
We have seen that from the first he held 
by and boldly proclaimed the true Gospel 
at a time and in places where such 
preaching was the reverse of popular. 
But he was not content with preaching 
merely in the north of Ireland. He was 
among the first in the Irish Presbyterian 
Church to herald the advent of that 
missionary spirit which now so markedly 
possesses it. When at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the winter of 1817-18, he em- 
ployed all his leisure time in missionary 
work. We hear of him in such Roman 
Catholic centres as Stratford-on-Slaney 
and Carlow, preaching, establishing con- 
gregations, aud promoting the circula- 
tion of the Bible. The thanks of the 
Synod were on several occasions voted to 
him for earnest and unselfish labours of 
this kind, and for journeys which he 
undertook to Scotland to advocate the 
cause of Irish evangelisation. We have 
the authority of Dr. Morgan for saying 
that he was the originator of the Home 
Mission. Over the whole of Ireland, 
north and south, he was “in journeyings 
often,” for wherever a new Presbyterian 
church was to be built, or an old one 
enlarged, a debt to be liquidated or 
a school-house founded, Dr. Cooke was 
for years almost invariably the only 
preacher that was thought of for the 
occasion. The labour involved in such 
work was immense, but it was never 
grudged. Here is an extract from a 
letter written in 1856 to one of his sons- 
in-law, which speaks for itself: “ On the 
12th of May I set out for the South-West 
on a preaching excursion, carrying this 
very paper, in the full determination of 
writing to you before the 17th, our post 


- 


day by Southampton. On that day I 
reached Athlone. Preached twice on the 
13th. On the 14th, .... I preached 
in the evening in Ballinasloe. Started 
early next day for Ennis, partly by 
rail, partly by coach, and after a weary 
day reached the city, the head-quar- 
ters of Jesuitism open and avowed by 
engravings on stone in front of their 
chapel. Here I opened a new church 
with some prospects of usefulness. Next 
day set out by long-car for Limerick, 
which I reached in time to enable me 
to visit Garryowen and the ‘Stone of 
the Violated Treaty.’ 1 preached twice 
on Sunday. Wilson is doing a good work 
in Limerick. .. . On Monday 1 had a 
seven hours’ sail on the Shannon, and 
saw many of its ancient glories and 
modern beauties. Reached Moate in the 
evening, in time to preach. Next day I 
went to Sully, and attended a service ; 
the day after, Moyvore, and preached. 
Returned to Sully, and preached next 
day. Thence travelled to Cavan and 
rested there, next morning to Drumkeen, 
Monaghan, and preached there, and so 
home, by the aid of a horse that brought 
me to the railway at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. On_ reaching home, 
fonnd letters from friends in the Free 
Church Assembly, urging me to visit 
them, as I had been appointed, but 
by reason of my Western journey had 
not been able to join our deputation. 
I wrote that I should go, and set out 
the moment I had finished unavoid- 
able duties at home. I need not say 
how kindly I was received. To this 
visit I gave eight days, and so came 
home again, but only to set out on the 
9th June to Tyrone and Fermanagh, to 
ate in three distinct congregations— 

empo, Dromore and Newtown Parry. 
Two days were given totravel vid Derry, 
as there was not continuous rail on the 
nearer line... . From the 12th ultimo 
till now, I have hardly enjoyed an hour 
of rest from preaching and travelling.” 
Truly he was abundant in his labours. 
Tours of this kind were of no un- 
common occurrence in his life. 
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X. 
THE APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


_ Dr. Cooke never wearied in contending 
for Protestant union and Protestant peace. 
On this subject he held very fixed and very 
deep convictions. He himself was most 
steadfastly attached to the principles and 
polity of his own Church, and was ever 
ready to break a lance in her defence. 
It is related that once, dining with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace, he sat next to the old Duke of 
Wellington, and when the subject of 
church government somehow cropped 
up in the course of conversation, very 
eturdily, thongh, of course, with the 
utmost courtesy, maintained the Scrip- 
turalness of Presbyterianism in such a 
way as to elicit the admiration of the 
whole company. So it was with him 
always. Some men are ashamed of their 
Church, if on any occasion it happens to 
be in a minority. He was invariably 
proud of his. But, as he said himself on 
a certain public occasion, “ A Presby- 
terian by birth, education and conviction, 
my intercourse with my fellow-Protes- 
tants of other denominations long ago 
convinced me that pure and undefiled 
religion was not limited to forms of 
church government, but that the power 
of Gospel truth was common to them 
all; and in public and in private life I 
uniformly stated my conviction that, 
while tho Gospel is legitimately com- 
pared to a lamp, it matters much less 
what is the shape of the lamp than what 
is the amount and purity of the light 
which it furnishes; and if I have been 
assailed on account of this concession, 
still I stand by it and am rot ashamed to 
avow it in the face of all the Evangelical 
churches.” On another occasion he put 
this conviction in this still more em- 
phatic form: “ The priesthood and laity 
of Rome, the Socinian and the Infidel, 
form a threefold cord which is not easily 
broken; but, while this cord has been 
twisted together and labelled with de- 
struction, Protestants have been uncom- 
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bined, in loose and separate threads, 
ready to be snapped asunder by the 
efforts of the weakest hand. ‘This state 
of things must continue no longer. The 
advice of the dying father to his sons 
must be weighed and applied. He was 
afraid that after his death they would 
fall out by the way ; so he took a quiver 
of arrows, and delivering them one by one 
to his heirs, he required them to break 
them in pieces. And the work was done. 
He took another quiver, and, calling for 
a cord, he bound the arrows together. 
delivered them to his youngest son and 
bade him break them, and the feenle 
boy attempted it in vain. They passed 
in succession round the family. and the 
eldest and the strongest tngged and 
toiled .to break them, but could not snr- 
ceed. ‘Thus,’ said he, ‘my sons, dis 
united you will be destroyed, but com- 
bined in affection you need fear no 
enemy.’ Protestants, you are the quivers. 
Remain asunder—look upon each other 
with suspicion—repel one another with 
sectarian antipathies—let the one look 
on with apathy or satisfaction, while the 
other is laid prostrate—do this, and then, 
I tell you, you will be broken in succes- 
sion till nothing but splinters and frag- 
ments remain to tell of your existence. 
. . . United, though the powers of earth 
and the powers of darkness frown with 
equal hate upon your compacted ranks, 
they will never make a breach im your 
array, but will flit around you as fierce 
yet as innocuous as the chassenrs of 
Napoleon galloped round the iron-girt 
squares of Wellington on the memorable 
field of Waterloo.” 

From the time of the Arian struggle 
he was the acknowledged leader of the 
Synod of Ulster, and when in 1840 the 
General Assembly was formed by the 
union of that body with the Seceders, 
he still retained undisputed his position 
of pre-eminence. Three times he was 
raised to the Moderator's chair of his 
Church, the highest honour in the gift 
of his brethren. Other recognitions of 
his services were showered upon him m 
profusion by Church and State, by clergy 
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and laity, and by universities at home 
and abroad. He was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Dublin. The 
University of Dublin conferred on him 
the degree of LL.D. From Govern- 
ment he received the lucrative office of 
agent for Regium Donum, and when 
the northern Queen’s College was opened 
he was appointed one of its deans of 
residence. In 1847, when the Assem- 
bly’s College, Belfast, was established, 
he was unanimously elected its President 
and Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, offices 
which he held until his death, and in 
which he at once endeared himself to 
the students, and did signal service to 
the Church. It is worthy of notice, as 
showing the great love which his con- 
gregation cherished for him, that on the 
uccasion of his election to this professor- 
ship they petitioned the Church courts 
not to dissolve the pastoral tie between 
them and their minister. The petition 
having been transmitted to the General 
Assembly, although its law against 
pluralities is very strict, he was appointed 
“constant supplier” of the May-street 
pulpit, until his people should obtain a 
successor ; and they took such good care 
not to obtain a successor, that he re- 
mained very literally their constant sup- 
plier, the only difference between him 
and other Presbyterian ministers of the 
town being that from the time of his 
entering on the duties of his professorial 
chair he surrendered all the congrega- 
tional emoluments. 


XI. 
HIS CLOSING YEARS. 


So year after year sped on, each if 
possible busier than that which went 
before, a splendid constitution enabling 
“the old man eloquent,” as he began to 
be called, to go through an amount of 
work which would soon have killed 
ordinary mortals. As he grew in years, 
he grew also in the love and veneration, 
not only of the Church, but of the entire 
community. The asperities of contro- 
versy were softened or forgotten. Age 


mellowed the warrior’s spirit. He grew 
less of the mere party leader and more 
of the decus et tutamen of all. In earlier 
days he had been the Achilles of the 
Church, now he became her Nestor. He 
changed, indeed, no opinion, altered no 
prin ipe, abandoned no position which 

ə had deliberately taken up; as he 
said at a public meeting the year before 
his death, “ The snows of eighty winters 
are upon my head and the progress of 
years has diminished my strength. The 
only change that has not come over me 
is a change in my views. My heart is 
unchanged.” A new generation rose 
round him in the General Assembly, as 
round some gnarled old oak whose 
branches have tossed in many a storm. 
there springs a young growth of sap- 
lings. But it was not a generation 
which “ knew not Joseph.” All revered 
him—all were proud of him—and, as 
age began visibly to tell upon him, all 
wondered how the Church would be able 
to get on when he should be at the helm 
no more. For it came by-and-by to be 
evident that the end could not be far off. 
Successive family bereavements, which 
he felt very keonly, seemed to basten it. 
As ho walked along the streets of Belfast 
his step was noticed to be growing 
shorter and feebler. His stately form 
still maintained the old erect, majestic 
bearing, but its frailty grew more and 
more apparent to all. The voice which 
used to ring out over the largest assem- 
blies, clear and sonorous as a deep-toned 
bell, grew weak and tremulous, until men 
wept as they saw how the once mighty 
orator could not make himself heard 
further than the first few benches in tho 
council of his Church. In 1867 he felt 
obliged to give up the charge of his con- ` 
gregation. In the May of that year he 
dispensed the Communion to them for 
the last time, charging them all with a 
solemnity which made the scene one 
never to be forgotten, to meet him in 
Heaven. During the following winter 
he was unable to discharge his college 
duties. Next summer the death of his 
wife, the faithful companio» of his joys 
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and sorrows for five-and-fifty years, 
quite unmanned him. He was taken to 
Harrogate, in the hope that change of air 
and scene would revive him; but the hope 
proved vain. With difficulty he was 
brought home—worse, and it was now 
evident that his race was run. But the 
end came gradually and very beautifully. 
The Bible was read to him at frequent 
intervals, and he enjoyed it greatly. 
Especially did he delight in such Psalms 
as the 5lst, the 71st, and the 103rd, and 
in such chapters as John xvii., Romans 
v. and viii, and Hebrews xi. and xii. 
He knew he was dying. “I die,” he 
said, “in the full assurance of under- 
standing, in the full assurance of faith, 
in the full assurance of hope.” So the 
strength of the old veteran ebbed away, 
and at length, on Sunday evening, Dec. 
13th, 1868, the stream of his life, which 
had first seon the light on a Sunday 
moré than fourscore years beforé among 
the Derry mountains, came to aclose, and 
Henry Cooke was with his God. He 
was honoured with a public funeral, all 
ranks, classes and creeds uniting to pay 
the last respects to his memory in a 
manner which clearly demonstrated the 
wonderful reverence in which he had 
been held. That winter day saw a 
scene such as had never been witnessed 
in Belfast. Beside the hearse walked 
the pall-bearers, among whom were the 
Moderator of the General Assembly, the 
Primate of Ireland, the Mayor of Belfast, 
and the Bishop of Down and Connor. 
The President of Queen’s College, fol- 
lowed by its professors and students, 
the President of the Methodist College, 
similarly accompanied, the President of 
Magee College, Derry, with its professors, 
‘the Faculty of the Assembly’s College, 
Belfast, were there. The clergy of the 


then Established Church, of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and of other denominations 
attended in great numbers. The Town 
Council of Belfast and the other public 
bodies of the town walked in the proces- 
sion. But perhaps more significant than 
this official recognition of the general 
sense of loss which was felt, was the 
vast throng of the populace who walked 
in the procession, or crowded the side 
paths and windows and roofs along the 
route, with such a look of sorrow in 
every face as told how deep and genuine 
was the lamentation for the great man 
who was gone. Francis Davis, the poet, 
caught well the spirit of the occasion 
when he wrote thus of that day: . 


“Tread, tread, slow with the dead— 
Was he a king who hath fallen to-day? 
Was he a prince whose spirit hath fied ? 
Who.is't that thus they are bearing away— 
Where the white moon lampeth the lonely bed 
And the earthworm rules the’ kingdom of clay? 
A prince in all holier senses of sway, 
Yea, verily, yea! 
And never, methinks, did the crowds evince 
For a sceptred king or a jewelled prince 
A deeper or holier reverence 
Than these display, 
For the chief whose rest 
Is so little oppreased 
With the gloom of their long array— 
The long, long, sad array, 
That with low, slow tread 
To the place of the dead 
The great man beareth away.” 


The remains were interred in Malone 
Cemetery, which lies within a short 
distance of Belfast, and many a pilgrim 
visits the hallowed spot where they rest. 
A splendid bronze statue was raised by 
public subscription shortly after his 
death. It stands in one of the most pr- 
minent thoroughfares of the town which 
so long numbered Henry Cooke among 
its most honoured citizens. 


Tomas Hamitroy, D.D. 
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In the very heart of the city of London, 
at the entrance of Lombard Street, close 
to the Mansion House, the Royal Ex- 
change, and the Bank of England, stands 
the church of St. Mary Woolnoth. Of 
the many thousands to whom its gates 
and square towers are familiar, there are 
comparatively few aware of the special 
object which gives the chief interest to 
the place. True, it is the parish church 
of the Lord Mayor, and on certain occa- 
sions of official ceremony it receives 
crowded congregations. The organ is a 
remarkably fine one, and the history of 
the church has some notable incidents. 
But its greatest attraction, to many a 
Christian pilgrim, is a plain mural tablet 
to the memory of a former rector, who 
was buried in the vault beneath. The in- 
scription was written by himself, leaving 
only the date of his death to be added. 
The epitaph begins thus :—“ John New- 
ton, Clerk, once an infidel and libertine, a 
servant of slaves in Africa, was, by the 
rich mercy of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, preserved, restored, par- 
doned, and appointed to preach the faith 
he had long laboured to destroy.” The 
record then tells:that he ministered 
nearly sixteen years as curate and vicar 
of Olney, in Bucks, and twenty-eight 
years as rector of the united parishes of 
St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
church Haw, in the city of London. He 
died in his eighty-third year, on the 21st 
of December, 1807, and was buried on 
the last day of that year, a great con- 
course of ministers and people being 
present. 

This “clerk” has left no great name 
in history as a man of learning, or genius, 
or eloquence, yet he will ever hold 
a high place in Christian biography. 
His writings, if not brilliant, had the 
better merit of being useful. He was an 
earnest preacher, a faithful pastor, and a 


wise counsellor and teacher. He was no 
common man who was the intimate friend 
of William Wilberforce and of Hannah 
More, of the Grants and the Thorntons, 
of Lord Dartmouth and Ambrose Serle, 
and the best of the laity, as well as the 
clergy of all denominations in that day. 
A more enduring fame is his, in having 
been for many years the companion and 
the comfortar of the poet Cowper, and 
the joint author with him of the classi- 
cal and still popular book of “Olney 
Hymns.” 

The course of his ministry, whether in 
the country or in London, was unevent- 
ful, so far as outward incidents of any 
remarkable kind are concerned. But the 
early career of this “ Clerk in Holy 
Orders,” to which reference is made in 
his epitaph in St. Mary Woolnoth, was 
marked by a succession of adventures 
and a variety of experiences such as few 


have encountered. The genius of Def% 


himself could not have invented a mor 
wonderful story, and it gives another 
illustration of the common saying, that 
oftentimes “truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” 

I. 


PARENTAGE AND EARLY YEARS. 


John Newton was born in London, in 
July 1725. His father, a seafaring mau. 
was for many years master of a ship m 
the Mediterranean and Spanish trade. 
He was a man of some position and 
substance, his career ending as Governer 
of York Fort in Hudson’s Bay, where he 
died in 1750. He was a stern, severe 
father, in manner at least, which his 
son attributed to his having been edu- 
cated at a Jesuit college in Spain. Hew 
he came there, or his origin and ancestry. 
biography does not record. That tb: 
severity was mainly in manner and out- 
ward ways, appears from another remark 
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of his son, where he says: “I am per- 
suaded that my father Joved me, though 
he seemed not willing that I should 
know it.” 

He had married a gentle and pious 
wife, and John was her only child, to 
whose early training she devoted all a 
good mother’s proverbial diligence and 
prayer. We are told that when barely 
four years of age the boy could read with 
facility, and his mind was stored with 
many portions of Scripture. She taught 
him Dr. Watts’ Smaller Catechism, and 
afterwards the Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism, with the Scripture proofs. This 
manual of sacred truth was in those 
days as universally in use among pious 
Nonconformists in England, as it still 
is in Scotland, among all Presbyterian 
churches. She was a dissenter, in com- 
munion with the church of which Dr. 
Jennings, a well-known evangelical min- 
ister of that time, was pastor. The good 
woman saw with delight the quick pro- 
gress of her boy, and cherished the hope 
that she might see him in the ministry, 
if the Lord should so direct his heart. 
She died when he was only seven years 
old. The mother’s cares and prayers 
were laid up before God; and the seed 
sown in that young heart, though long 
hidden and to all appearance lost, bore 
fruit after many days. No instance 
more striking, and no encouragement 
more cheering for Christian mothers, 
could be given than the life of John 
Newton. God alone saw the end from 
the beginning of that life, and the story 
of it is full of interest and instruction. 

The father married again, and the 
second wife was not of the same spirit 
as the first. Under‘his step-mother, the 
boy was kindly treated, but he had no 
further pious training, and being left to 
his own ways, and in different com- 
panionship, the early influence seemed to 
be lost. 

Il. 


SEAFARING LIFE COMMENCED. 


‘When only eleven, after being about 
two years at school, he was taken by his 


father to the Mediterranean in his own 
ship, and before he was fifteen he had 
made several voyages. He was then 
placed in a merchant’s office at Alicante, 
in Spain. His prospects were good, but 
his unsettled behaviour, and impatience 
of restraint, caused him to lose his situa- 
tion. On his return home, his father, 
not intending to go to sea again, was 
anxious to settle his son, and consulted a 
Liverpool merchant, Mr. Manesty, who 
offered to send him out to Jamaica, and 
to take care of his future welfare. To 
the proposal that he should go to the 
West Indies, the young man consented 
readily, but a circumstance occurred 
which was to influence his whole future 
history. 

Some distant relatives of his mother 
invited him to pay them a short visit in 
Kent, before he went abroad. In the 
personal recollections of his life, he tells 
that he was very indifferent about going 
to pay this visit, but he went, and was 
most kindly received. In this family 
were two daughters, the eldest of them, 
Mary Catlett, then only fourteen years 
of age. It wasa case of “love at first 
sight.” He said himself long after, “ I 
was impressed with an affection for her 
which never abated or lost its influence 
over me. None of the scenes of misery 
and wickedness I afterwards experienced 
ever banished her for an hour together 
from my waking thoughts for the seven 
following years.” 

To go to Jamaica, and to be absent 
for years, was now felt to be something 
intolerable. He determined he would 
not go, and yet he did not know how to 
tell his father of his change of purpose. 
He stayed with the Catletts for three 
weeks instead of three days, lingering 
until the ship had sailed. His father, 
although at first greatly displeased, be- 
came reconciled to him, and in a short 
time found for him a good berth on 
board a vessel trading to Venice. 

Returning to England in December 
1743, he repeated his visit to Kent. 
Here he protracted his stay in the same 
imprudent way as before, and again dis- 
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and they speedily and widely began to 
take effect throughout the country. 

This was a heavy blow and sore dis- 
couragement to the rising Protestant 
party, and for a time the results were 
disastrous enough. “In a fortnight,” 
says Mr. Froude, “500 persons wero 
indicted in London alone.” There was 
not a man of note or reputation in the 
city, but was under suspicion or actual 
arrest, if he had but spoken so much 
as a word against Rome. Latimer and 
Shaxton were imprisoned and driven to 
resign their bishoprics, and the univer- 
sity authorities were not sparing in 
detecting and denouncing offenders. 
Hooper, at this time forty-five years old, 
and “showing,” as Foxe says, “somo 
sparkles of his fervent spirit, fell eftsoon 
into displeasure and hatred of certain 
Rabbins at Oxford, who by-and-by began 
to stir the coals against him. Whereby 
and especially by the procurement of Dr. 
Richard Smith of Oriel, the Reader in 
Divinity, he was compelled to void the 
university.” 


III. 
DAYS OF ADVERSITY : 1539-1549. 


On leaving Oxford, Hooper becamo 
steward and chaplain in the household 
of Sir Thomas Arundel, a great man at 
the court of King Henry. This must 
have been the period referred to by him- 
sclf afterwards, where he says, “I was a 
courticr and living too much of a court 
life in the palace of the King.” But 
here the writings of the Swiss Reformers 
Zwingh and Henry Bullinger came into 
his hands, and “ perceiving them,” as 
he says, “seriously to affect the eternal 
salvation and happiness of my soul, I 
thought it well worth my while, night 
and day, with carnest study and an 
almost superstitious diligence, to devote 
my entire attention to them. And being 
at length delivered from idolatry and 
impious worship by the goodness of God, 
for which I am solely indebted to Him 
and to yourselves, nothing now remains 
for me to the end of my life but to 
worship God with a pure heart and 


know my own defects while living m 
this body: to serve my godly brethren 
in Christ and the ungodly for Christ ; 
for I think no Christian ought to live to 
himself, but whatever he has or is, he 
ought to refer to God as the Author, and 
regard all that he possesses as common 
to all, according to the necessities and 
requirements of his brethren. I am 
indeed ashamed beyond measure that I 
have not done this heretofore, but it is 
better to be wise late, than not at all.” 
Such sentiments soon got Hooper inte 
trouble. Sir Thomas Arundel, a great 
friend of Bishop Gardiner and subse- 
quently a persecutor of the Reformers, 
liked Hooper personally, but very much 
disliked his new opinions. To cure 
him, as he thought, he sent him to 
the Bishop with a private letter, re- 
questing Gardiner “by conference of 
learning to do some good upon him, but 
in any case requiring him to send his 
chaplain home to him again.” The 
Bishop, after four or five days’ conference, 
“perceiving that he could neither do 
Hooper that good which he thought to 
do to him, nor that he would take any 
good at his hand, sent him home, right 
well commending his learning and wit, 
but yet bearing in his heart a grudging 
stomach against Master Hooper stili.” 
The connection between Hooper and 
Sir Thomas Arundel did not last long 
after this. A secret warning was sent 
him that his hfe was in danger, for 
mischief was working against him. He 
accordingly, “ borrowing a horse of a 
certain friend (whose life he had saved a 
little before from the gallows), took his 
journey to the sea-side to go to France.” 
After a short stay in Paris, he returned 
to England, and was sheltered for awhile 
in the house of Sir William St. Loe. 
Captain of the Guard and one of the 
Princess Elizabeth’s gentlemen. But 
being again “molested and laid for,” he 
was compelled under the pretence of 
being captain of a ship going to Ireland, 
to take the seas, and so escaped (not 
without extreme peril of drowning) 
again to France, and thence to Germany. 
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dealer on one of the Plantain islands. 
Here he passed a time of terrible hardship 
and wretchedness. The slave dealer was 
absent for a time, during which his black 
mistress treated the strange servant with 
the utmost cruelty, even when he was 
down with fever. When he began to 
recover, he was nearly starved to death, 
and in his own “ Narrative” of this part 
of his life he tells how his hunger com- 
pelled him to go out at night and prowl 
about for food ; and at the risk of being 
flogged if discovered, he used to pull up 
roots in the plantation, and eat them 
raw on the spot. Sometimes the poor 
slaves in their chains pitied him, and 
secretly gave him some of their scanty 
tuod 


On the return of the master his lot 
was still more wretched, owing to the 
falsehoods told about him by the black 
woman who had been his persecutor, and 
was now his reviler. The details of his 
sufferings, and his ultimate rescue and 
escape, form a stirring chapter of the 
narrative afterwards published. This 
is too painful a period to dwell upon, but 
certainly it was a modern illustration of 
the prodigal in deepest misery in a far 
country. 

It was by a happy accident, as it is 
called, but by a providential event, as 
was afterwards gratefully acknowledged, 
that the rescue from Africa was at that 
time effected. A strange ship unex- 
pectedly hove in sight. It turned out 
to be one belonging to Mr. Manesty of 
Liverpool, the same who had already 
taken interest in the son of his friend 
Newton of London, and who had offered 
to sail him to Jamaica. The father did 
not know where his son was. He sup- 
posed he was in the West Indies, and had 
given instructions to the captain of Mr. 
Manesty’s trading ship, to bring the lad 
home if he met with him. Little was 
it expected that he should be found on 
the coast of Africa. 

A new succession of perils and adven- 
tures occurred during the voyage of this 
vessel. In January 1748, they started to 
return to England, but not by the direct 


route now taken. There was a long 
navigation of thousands of miles, partly 
for purposes of trade, but also for getting 
the advantage of the trade winds In 
two months we find the ship off New- 
foundland. Here they amused them- 
selves at the cod fisheries, but being 
delayed by the ship needing repairs, the 
stores were exhausted, and they had to 
fish for their maintenance. 

It was early in March when they left 
the Banks. ‘I'he ship was leaky, and the 
passage across the Atlanticstormy. Near 
the end of the month they sighted the 
Irish coast, but were then driven by a 
gale to the Hebrides, narrowly escaping 
there from total wreck. Not till April 
8th did they find safe anchorage in 
Lough Swilly, in Ulster. 

Newton had some wonderful personal 
adventures and deliverances during the 
voyage. Once he was awakened by a 
violent sea breaking over the ship. 
Hastening on deck, the captain ordered 
him to fetch a knife. When he went 
below for it, another man went up in 
his stead, and was immediately washed 
overboard. 

While the ship was refitting, Newton 
went to Londonderry, where he met with 
much hospitable kindness, and where 
his health was recruited. He wrote 
to his father, who had despaired of ever 
seeing him again, supposing the ship 
to have been lost, no tidings having 
been received for so long atime. The 
letter arrived a few days before he left 
England, to take the appointment of 
Governor of York Fort, then under the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Before he sailed 
he paid a visit to Kent, and gave con- 
sent to his son’s marriage with Mary 
Catlett. At the end of May 1748, 
Newton arrived at Liverpool, about the 
same time that his father was sailing 
from the Nore. From Mr. Manesty he re- 
ceived a warm welcome. His treatment 
of the young man, now and always, 
was most generous. After hearing all 
his story, the good merchant offered 
him the command of one of his ships, 
but Newton wisely declined, thinking 
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it better to make another voyage first, 
“to learn to obey,” as he said, “and to 
acquire a further insight into business 
before venturing to undertake such a 
charge.” 

In August he sailed trom Liverpool 
in one of Mr. Manesty’s African ships, 
having been gladdened in the meanwhile 
by a letter from Mary Catlett, in response 
to his offer of being engaged to her if his 
prospects improved. In the voyage he 
had new adventures and some remarkable 
deliverances. Just before leaving the 
Guineacoast he wasemployed in bringing 
supplies of wood and water for the ship. 
He had made several trips, and the boat 
was starting for the last time, when the 
captain called to him to come on board, 
and sent another man in his place. This 
seemed strange, for he had always gone 
till now. The boat, old and unfit for use, 
sank that night, and the man who took 
his place was drowned. The captain 
was asked why he called Newton back, 
and his reply was that he had no reason 
except that it came suddenly into his 
mind todo so. After going to Antigua, 
and thence to Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, the ship made the home voyage, 
arriving at Liverpool December 6, 1749. 


i 


MARRIAGE AND SETTLEMENT AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


As soon as the ship’s affairs were 
settled, he went to London, and thence 
to Kent. He was married to Miss 
Catlett at Chatham, February 12, 1750. 
It might be deemed a precipitate and 
imprudent step, for he had saved very 
little of his pay, and his only hope of 
being able to support his wife, was Mr. 
Manesty’s promise of the command of 
a ship to Africa in the ensuing season. 
The appointment came while’he was 
yet enjoying his honeymoon in Kent, 
and before many months the separation 
from his young wife had to take place. 

He sailed from Liverpool in August of 
that year, as Commander of the Duke of 
Argyll, a fine and well-appointed ship, 


ee m - - 


with a crew of thirty seamen. In Atrica 
he met with many who had known him 
in his days of deepest adversity, and 
who were surprised at his altered cir- 
cumstances, as well as conduct. Among 
other incidents, we are told that he sent 
a long-boat, with a smart crew, to fetch 
his old black tyrant, the slave mistress 
at the Plantains, to pay a visit to the 
captain of their ship. Her amazement 
on finding it was John Newton, was 
extreme, and the more when he showed 
her great kindness, and loaded her with 
presents. “ I told the men that she had 
formerly done me much good, thonch 
she did not know it. She seemed to feel 
it like heaping coalson her head.” And 
so, under a salute from the ship, she 
returned to her own place. From some 
of the rough and reckless captains and 
traders he had to stand taunts and 
raillery, when they found he would not 
join them in excess of riot and wicked- 
ness. Leaving the African coast, the 
ship went to Antigua with its cargo of 
slaves and produce. The whole voyage 
lasted fifteen months. 

Another voyage was n.ade frum Liver- 
pool in July 1752, to Sierra Leone, and 
thence with slaves, as before, to the 
West Indies. A third voyage, after 
remaining only six weeks in England, 
commenced inthe middle of October 1754. 
This proved to be his last experience of 
seafaring life. He was preparing fora 
fourth voyage, in command of a fine 
ship, which Mr. Manesty had purchased 
expressly for him, when he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke. He speedily 
recovered ; but the seizure had been ar 
sudden and unaccountable, that it was 
not thought prudent to risk exposure in 
a tropical climate. He gave up the 
command only two days before the ship 
was to sail. After he heard of his 
father’s death, soon after his marriaye, 
his affection for his wife was deeper than 
ever, and each separation had been the 
harder to bear. He was sitting with 
her at tea, perfectly happy, and appa- 
rently in perfect health, when strnck 
down with the sudden seizure. The 
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prospect would have been gloomy, but 
for his “friend in need,” Mr. Manesty, 
who had influence to procure for him 
an appointment as tide-waiter at Liver- 
‘pool, and he had no more to go to sea. 
Before obtaining this post, he spent some 
time in the South of England, for the 
recovery of his own health, as well as 
that of his wife, which was much broken 
by the sudden illness of her husband. 
All was well arranged before long, and 
the month of January 1756, saw the 
happy couple settled in a comfortable 
home, and the husband busy in congenial 
work in the port of Liverpool. 


V. 
EARLY RELIGIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 


It has seemed advisable to give, with- 
out interruption, the narrative of John 
Newton’s seafaring career. If the details 
of theee early years occupy what seems 
an undue proportion in the story of a 
long life, it 1s partly because they are 
in themselves of unusual interest, but 
more especially because they affected the 
character and course of his religious life, 
of the rise and progress of which we 
have now to give a brief account. 

To his mother’s pious training in his 
childhood, and the apparent loss of that 
good influence, reference has been already 
made. Evil as his ways were in his 
youth and early manhood, his was not a 
case of passive and hopeless abandon- 
ment, or unchecked descent from bad to 
worse. While not concealing or excusing 
his avowed infidelity, and shameless life, 
he himself tells how it was only for a 
short period that he lived wholly with- 
out God, and in open sin. He tells how, 
during his first voyages, old impressions 
of religion would sometimes revive. He 
tells how, at one period, he continued to 
read his Bible, and, with many resolu- 
tions and much fasting, he strove to 
establish a righteousness of his own. 
For two years together he thus strove. 
But his heart was not in the work, and 
when temptations came, he was helpless 
to resist evil companions and evil ways. 


An infidel book, and the conversation of 
an infidel shipmate, brought him to 
avowed scepticism, and he threw off the 
restraints of the Divine Word. Even 
then, when apparently dead in trespasses 
and sins, his conscience was not seared, 
and his thoughts were troubled. To 


‘find relief he plunged into deeper ex- 


cesses of evil, and at times seemed almost 
an, abandoned profligate. Then there 
were seasons of reflection and of remorse. 
The remembrance of his sainted mother, 
and thoughts of the pure girl to whom 
he was attached, helped to strengthen 
his better feelings. The remarkable 
escapes and deliverances, in times of 
sickness and danger, compelled him to 
recognise the hand of God in providence ; 
of the higher power of Divine grace he 
was yet unconscious. But the beginning 
of a new life was near. During the last 
voyage before his marriage, when he had 
narrow escapes from shipwreck, the 
decisive change began to show itself. 
“ About this time,” he says, in reviewing 
the events of his early life, “about this 
time I began to know that there is a God 
who hears and answers prayer. I was 
no longer an infidel. I heartily re- 
nounced my former profaneness. 1 had 
taken up with some right notions, and 
was touched with a sense of God’s un- 
deserved mercy. I was sorry for the 
past, and proposed an immediate reform- 
ation. I was quite freed from the habit 
of swearing, which seemed to have been 
deeply rooted in me as a second nature. 
Thus to all appearance I was a new 
man.” But he goes on to say: “ Though 
I cannot doubt that this change, so far 
as it prevailed, was wrought by the 
Spirit and power of God, yet I was still 
greatly deficient in many respects. My 
views of the evil of sin, the spirituality 
and extent of the law, and the true 
character of the Christian life, were still 
very defective.” 

The methods of Divine grace in the 
salvation of sinners are various. There 
ure cases when the exact time and place 
of conversion can be described. But in 
other instances it is not possible to say 
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when the quickening of the soul begins, 
or what are the processes of the new 
birth. The experience of Newton is 
instructive on this point. There can be 
no doubt that the previous checks of 
conscience and convictions of sin were 
also to be ascribed to restraining grace, 
and were wrought by the Spirit of God, 
who worketh when and how He wills. 
The Gospel, or glad tidings of salvation 
through faith in the Saviour, he did not 
at once receive, as it is the privilege of 
many to do who “ believe and live.” At 
Charleston he had heard Gospel preachers, 
probably some of the early Methodists, 
but he says he did not understand, and 
he did not seek explanation. This, he 
says, threw him more on the study of 
the Bible, with meditation and prayer, 
and he found that truly unto the upright 
light ariseth out of darkness. Of his 
sincerity, and his decision to be on the 
Lord’s side, there could be now no doubt. 

This state of mind was more marked 
in the voyages after his marriage. Dur- 
ing one of these he commenced a diary, 
which he continued till far advanced in 
life. This valuable record, after being 
long unknown, came into the hands of 
the late Rev. Josiah Bull, who has 
made ample use of its materials in his 
Life of Newton, to which we are indebted 
for many of the statements in this brief 
memoir. He also commenced a regular 
correspondence with Mrs. Newton, and 
in his Letters to a Wife, which have been 
published, the progress of his religious 
life is to be seen. For a considerable 
time he had continued to make his way, 
with such help as he could obtain from 
books taken with him from England, 
among which were Dr. Doddridge’s Life 
of Colonel Gardiner, and Bishop Burnet’s 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale. At length he 
met with one to whom, for the first time, 
he could open his whole mind, and who 
proved to him a counsellor and guide, as 
welcome as was Evangelist to Christian 
in Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress. Here is 
his own account of Captain Clunie, 
whose friendship was one of the memor- 
able events in his history, “On my 


arrival at St. Kitts this voyage (1754) I 
found a captain of a ship from London 
whose conversation was greatly helpful 
to me—a man of experience in the things 
of God, and of a lively, communicative’ 
turn. We discovered each other by 
some casual expressions in mixed com- 
pany, and soon became, so far as business 
would permit, inseparable. He not only 
improved my understanding but in- 
flamed my heart. He encouraged me 
to open my mouth in social prayer. He 
taught me the advantage of Christian 
converse. He put me upon an attempt 
to make my profession more public, and 
to venture to speak for God. From him. 
or rather from the Lord, by his means, I 
received an increase of knowledge, my 
conceptions became more clear and evan- 
gelical, and I was delivered from a fear 
which had long troubled me, the fear of 
relapsing into my former apostacy. But 
now I began to understand the security 
of the covenant of grace, and to expect 
to be preserved, not by my power and 
holiness, but by the mighty power and 
promise of God, through faith in an un- 
changeable Saviour. 

“« He likewise gave me a general view 
of the state of religion, with the errors 
and controversies of the times, things to 
which I had been entirely a strancer, 
and finally directed me where to apply 
in London for further instruction. With 
these newly-acquired advantages I left 
him, and my passage homewards gave 
me leisure to digest what I had received. 
I had much comfort and freedom during 
those seven weeks, and my sun was 
seldom clouded.” l 

t may seem strange that these two 
worthy sea-captains had no scruple and 
felt no inconsistency in being engaged 
in the slave trade. It was one of the 
“ controversies ” which had not come to 
the front in those times. Long after 
this, George Whitefield and other leaders 
of the religious revival, bought or ac- 
cepted gifts of slaves, for working in 
connection with the Orphan House, in 
Georgia. It is within the memory of 
men now living, that not only slave- 
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holding, but slave-dealing was regarded 
as consistent with religious profession 
and the strictest orthodoxy. Although 
a few may have had compunctions and 
made protests, the general opinion in the 
Church of Christ was not adverse to 
what all right-minded and true-hearted 
Christians now condemn. This fact may 
be an encouragement to those who de- 
nounce other usages as injurious to the 
souls and bodies of their fellow-men, and 
which hinder the success of Christian 
work both at home and in the mission 
field. 
VI. 


LIFE AT LIVERPOOL. 


In the latter part of 1755, Mr. Newton 
undertook his duties as tide-surveyor at 
Liverpool. At first he was “ boarding- 
surveyor,” having to board ships on their 
arrival in the Mersey, being out with 
his boat night and day according to the 
tides. Afterwards he had less arduous 
work, having merely to visit and clear 
ships in the docks. In this duty he had 
less work, and had more time upon his 
hands. He took active part in the 
affairs of a Baptist church, but without 
joining its membership, which could not 
be except upon “full terms,” namely 
baptism by immersion, of which he did 
not see the necessity. At St. Thomas's 
Church he first heard Mr. Whitefield, 
who in. the evening preacked in St. 
Thomas’s Square to an audience of about 
four thousand people. He had much 
conversation with the great evangelist, 
and some correspondence subsequently. 
In one of his letters he mentions that the 
population of Liverpool at that time was 
forty thousand people, “who in matters 
of religion hardly knew their right hand 
from their left.” There was no lack of 
ordinances, but “a flow of outward pros- 
perity had blinded all ranks, orders, and 
degrees, so that profaneness and insen- 
sibility seemed to divide all between 
them.” He wrote also to Mr. Wesley, 
urging him to send preachers. Having 

to spend much time at the watch-oftice 
on duty, he busied himself there, as well 


as at home, in study, commencing the 
reading of the Scriptures in Hebrew and 
Greek, making use of Poole’s Annota- 
tions and ‘similar books in his biblical 
pursuits. He was always a diligent 
student, even in his voyages providing 
himself with books of an instructive 
and useful kind. About this time there 
occurred one of the providential deliver- 
ances, of which there were so many in 
his early life. He had not long left the 
watch-house one morning, when a gale 
of wind threw down the chimney-stack, 
and on his return he found the chair at 
which he usually sat, broken to pieces. 

After a year spent in this routine of 
duty and study, he seems first to have 
entertained thoughts of entering the 
ministry. His informal addresses and 
prayers at private meetings had been 
very favourably received, and he was 
urged by friends to devote himself more 
fully to the Lord’s service as a minister. 
This was a matter requiring consider- 
ation, and in company with Mrs. Newton 
and a young friend, he undertook a 
joumey into Yorkshire, where he had 

eard of remarkable revivals, both within 
and outside of the Established Church. 
Among other places visited was Ha- 
worth, where he received a truly 
Christian welcome from Mr. Grimshaw. 
“ Had it been the will of God,” he says, 
“methought I could have renounced 
the world to have lived in these moun- 
tains, with such a minister, and such a 
people.” With Mr. Scott, an Indepen- 
dent minister at Heckmondwike, he also 
enjoyed spiritual communion. Mr. 
Scott was a man of learning, as well as 
an earnest preacher. He devoted him- 
self to the training of pious young men, 
and before his death, in 1783, he was the 
means of introducing more than sixty 
ministers into the Christian Church. It 
was from his labours that the institution 
afterwards known as Rotherham College 
arose. Another good man whose con- 
verse he enjoyed, was Mr. Crook, a 
parish minister at Leeds, by whom he 
was strongly urged to apply for ordi- 
nation. 


10 BISHOP HOOPER. 


first, but at last came to the bishop’s 
court, and was gravely and severely 
rebnked. The knight so far forgot him- 
self as to give the bishop a blow on the 
cheek before all the people, and loaded 
him with abuse. Hooper was unmoved. 
He reported the whole case, as in duty 
bound, to the Privy Council, with the 
result that Sir Anthony was severely 
punished for his contumacy, fined £500, 
and handed over to the bishop to do 
public penance. 

His two cathedrals of Gloucester and 
Worcester gave him a great deal of work 
in clearing them of the relics of Popish 
superstition, while the cathedral digni- 
taries were a constant drag upon the 
chariot wheels of Reformation. “ Ah, 
Mr. Secretary,” he writes to Cecil, “if 
there were but good men in our cathe- 
dral churches, God should then have 
much more honour than He hath now, 
the King’s Majesty more obedience, and 
the poor people more knowledge. But 
the realm wanteth light in the very 
churches where of right it ought most 
to be.” 

Archbishop Cranmer years before had 
found it much the same, and made a 
like complaint. ‘This class of preben- 
daries,” says he, “spend their time in 
much idleness and their substance in 
superfluous belly-cheer, and I think it 
not a convenient degree to be maintained 
or established, for commonly a preber- 
dary is neither a learner nor a teacher, 
but a good viander. Then by the samo 
name, they look to be chief and to bear 
all the whole rule and pre-eminence in 
the college where they be resident. 
Wherefore I could wish both their name 
and their superfluous condition to be 
exiled from the King’s Grace’s founda- 
tions.” 

Such were some of Bishop Hooper's 
trials and difficulties. How he carried 
himself under them and executed his 
office is best described in the words of 
old Foxe, who knew and loved him well. 

“ No careful was Master Hooper in his 
cure, that he left neither pains untaken 
nor ways unsought, how to train up the 


flock of Christ in the true word of 
salvation, continually labouring in the 
same.... No father in his household, no 
gardener in his garden, nor husbandman 
in his vineyard, was more or better 
occupied than he in his diocese amongst 
his flock, going about his towns and 
villages in teaching and preaching to 
his people there. 

“What time he had to spare from 
preaching he bestowed either in hearing 
public causes, or else in private study, 
prayer, and visiting of schools. With 
his continual doctrine, he adjoined due 
and discreet correction, not so mucli 
severe to any as to them which for 
abundance of riches and wealthy state 
thought they might do what they listed. 
And doubtless he spared no kind of 
people but was indifferent to all men as 
well rich as poor, to the great shame of 
no small number of men now-a-days. 
Whereof many we do see so addicted to 
the pleasing of great and rich men, that 
in the meantime they have no regard to 
the weaker sort of poor people, whom 
Christ hath bought as dearly as the other. 

“ But to return to Master Hooper, all 
whose life was such that to the Church 
and all churchmen it might be a light 
and example; to the rest a perpetual 
lesson and sermon. Finally, how vir- 
tuous and good a bishop he was, ye may 
conceive and know evidently by this; 
that even as he was hated of none but 
of them which were evil, so yet the 
worst of them all could not reprove his 
life in any one jot. 

“I have now declared his usage and 
behaviour abroad, in the public affairs 
of the Church; and certainly there 
appeared in him at home no less example 
of a worthy prelate’s life. For though 
he bestowed and converted the most part 
of his care upon the public flock and 
congregation of Christ, for the which 
also he spent his blood; yet nevertheless 
there lacked no provision in him, for te 
bring up his own children in learning 
and good manners, insomuch that ye 
could not discern whether he deserved 
more praise for his fatherly usage at 
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which was rather a rare thing in rural 
England in those times. The great re- 
vival of the eighteenth century, led by 
Wesley and Whitefield, had as yet only 
made impression in certain parts, but the 
preaching of Mr. Browne had prepared 
the people of Olney for a Gospel ministry. 


The services in the parish church were. 


well attended, and cottage meetings were 
speedily established in surrounding ham- 
lets. Meetings were also held in a room 
in what was known as “the Great House,” 
a Mansion which was the property of the 
Earl ot Dartmouth. At first the place 
was only used for addresses to the chil- 
dren of the congregation, but gradually 
attendance at an evening meeting, for 
prayer and exhortation, became a regular 
part of the vicar’s duty. It was for the 
services at this prayer-meeting that 
Newton prepared most of the well-known 
“ Olney Hymns,” and in this work he was 
fortunate in having the poet William 
Cowper as his coadjutor. Cowper had 
then recently, along with Mrs. Unwin, 
come to reside at Olney, and greatly 
helped the minister in his pastoral work. 

he living was a poor one, Mr. 
Newton’s income being little more than 
sixty pounds a year, but a generous 
friend, John Thornton, allowed him 
statedly two hundred a year, with a 
charge to draw upon him for whatever 
more he might require. This enabled 
Newton and Cowper to give help to 
many of the struggling poor during their 
visits to the homes of the people. Of 
the munificence of Mr. Thornton, Cowper 
speaks in many of his letters, and has 
immortalized the good philanthropist’s 
name in his poems. 

At tho vicarage there were almost 
always visitors, for Mr. Thornton had 
said, “ Be hospitable, and keep an open 
house for such as are worthy of enter- 
tainment.” Many remarkable visitors 
were thus seen at Olney, dissenters as 
well as churchmen. On one occasion, an 
Indian chief, one of Whitefield’s con- 
verts in North America, who had been 
ordained to the ministry among his own 
tribe, the Mohicans, preached in Olney 


Church to a crowded audience, and told 
many cheering things about the Lord’s 
work in the New World. 

In the year 1764 Mr. Newton had 
made the acquaintance of the Rev. 
William Bull of Newport Pagnell, with 
whom he maintained a warm friendship 
for many years, and in whose genial 
companionship Cowper also took great 
delight, as he has recorded in his letters 
as well as in his poems. With Mr. Bull 
Newton had much correspondence, and 
a volume of his letters has been published 
separately. In the custody of the Bull 
family many of Newton’s papers were 
preserved, and it was from the manu- 
script diary thus obtained that Mr. Bull’s 
grandson, the Rev. Josiah Bull, derived 
much of the information given by him in 
his Life of Newton, the latest and best 
biography of the good Vicar of Olney. 

The intercourse with the poet Cowper 
is the most memorable feature of his 
life at Olney. There are people even 
now,.who, through ignorance or malice, 
say that Newton’s austere views of 
religion were the cause of Cowper's 
insanity. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the gentle poet’s history, is 
aware how utterly groundless is this 
statement. Cowper’s malady was con- 
stitutional, and first manifested itself in 
his early days, when, as yet, he had 
never given to religion a serious thought. 
After his recovery, he found in the 
Unwin family at Huntingdon true and 
congenial friends. When he went, along | 
with the widowed Mrs. Unwin, to live at 
Olney, he there spent some of the happiest 
and most useful years of his life. In an 
article in the Quarterly Review, January 
1860, the real relations of Cowper and 
Newton are described in a clear and im- 
partial way. <A few sentences from this 
masterly article are worth quoting here. 
“« Cowper had read his Bible to so much 
purpose, that he needed no instruction 
in doctrine; what he wanted was a 
companion of kindred sentiments, and 
equal understanding, with whom to in- 
terchange ideas. The entire world, 
perhaps, could not have supplied a person 
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more fitted for the purpose than Mr. 
Newton. ‘There was hardly a mood of 
mind connected with religion with which 
he was not familiar from his own ex- 
perience. The warmth of affection which 
attempered his masculine nature ren- 
dered him a counsellor as gentle as he 
was discriminating. His conversation 
was singularly racy, and abounded in 
apt and lively illustrations. The utmost 
intimacy at once ensued between two 
such congenial spirits, equal in love, in 
piety, in worth; and if the one was 
possessed of the finer genius, the other 
had the advantage of a more vigorous 
character, and a greater capacity for the 
affairs of life.” 

We are told that Newton reckoned 
this friendship among his “principal 
blessings.” It was a blessing which his 
parishioners shared. Cowper eagerly 
offered himself as a “lay helper” to his 
friend. He acted as any curate, of the 
best type, would have done, visiting the 
poor and the afflicted, and assisting the 
minister in his prayer -meetings and 
week-day services. That he enjoyed a 
course of peace, short intervals excepted, 
from the time of his coming to Olney to 
the re-appearance of his mental disorder, 
we know from the testimony of Mr. 
Newton, who “ passed these six years in 
daily admiring and aiming to imitate 
him.” | 

One memorable and lasting result ‘of 
this friendship was the alliance in the 
composition of the well-known “ Olney 
Hymns,” to which we shall presently refer. 

Another name associated with Newton 
and Olney, is that of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, then curate in aneighbouring parish. 
Mr. Scott’s views on various points were 
cloudy and unsettled, and in his perplexity 
he sought the advice of Newton. This 
was gladly given to the earnest and 
sincere inquirer, who, by the force of 
truth, as he himself has recorded, was 
led to clear and hearty reception of 
evangelical religion. In his preaching 
and in his writings, the spiritual change 
was more and more apparent, and through 
his well-known Commentary on the Bible, 


his influence for good has been felt down 
to our own day. Other interesting inci- 
dents of Newton’s ministry at Olney, apart 
from the faithful and zealous discharge 
of his duties to his own parishioners, 
might be mentioned, but we must pass 
on to narrate his experiences in a wider 
field of labour. 


VIII. 
RECTOR OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH. 


In the autumn of 1779, Mr. Newton's 
friend, John Thornton, offered him the 
living of St. Mary Woolnoth, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Plumtree. Believing 
that this larger sphere of usefulness was 
providentially opened, and satisfied that 
the interests of his people at Olney 
would not suffer by his removal, he 
entered on his new duties early in tne 
following year. In the new church the 
audiences were different, but the preach- 
ing was the same. “I preach my own 
sentiments, plainly but peaceably, and 
directly oppose no one,” he said in a 
letter to a friend, after being some time 
in London. ‘ Accordingly, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, Calvinists and Armi- 
nians, Methodists and Moravians, now 
and then, I believe, Papists and Quakers, 
sit quietly to hear me.” Many came 
from outside his parish to attend his 
ministry, for the evangelical preachers in 
those days were few and far between. 
It was not only in the pulpit that he 
preached the Gospel. He held regular 
services at several houses in or about 
London, one of the places being at Mr. 
Wilberforce’s residence, where he also 
gave a series of lectures on the Pilgrim s 
Progress. The morning and evening 
daily exercises at his own home, first at 
Charles Square, Hoxton, and afterwards 
in Coleman Street, were a notable feature 
in his ministerial work. Many attended, 
invited and uninvited. His house was 
also constantly open to visitors, who 
came to consult him about their spiritual 
concerns. At breakfast he was always 
ready to receive guests, and many au 
interesting meeting at this season 18 
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mentioned in biographies of these times. 
On several occasions the routine of his 
pulpit services was broken by series of 
discourses upon special subjects. One of 
these, which attracted much attention, 
was the series of sermons on the passages 
which formed the subject of Handel’s 
greatest oratorio, the performances of 
which were given amidst much popular 
enthusiasm. There were fifty discourses 
in all, afterwards published under the 
title of “ The Messiah.” 

While bearing his testimony against 
what ho deemed the irreverence of using 
such themes for purposes of public enter- 
tainment, he took occasion to preach 
with great earnestness and clearness the 
doctrine of salvation through Christ. 
Other sermons on public occasions at- 
tracted unusual notice; but during most 
of the twenty-eight years of his London 
incumbency his labour was devoted to 
diligent and zealous discharge of ordi- 
nary ministerial and pastoral work. He 
took no public part in political affairs, 
and he was careful to avoid controversy 
either on doctrinal or ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. Sometimes he was accused by 
Calvinists as being an Arminian, and 
sometimes by Arminians as being a Cal- 
vinist, “which,” he says, “makes me think 
that I am on good scriptural ground.” 
Courteous and tolerant towards all who 
differed upon minor points, he was held 
in honour and loved by all. By the 
wish of the Rev. Charles. Wesley, ex- 
pressed before his death, Mr. Newton 
was one of the eight ministers who 
were to bear the pall, which he did at 
the burial in Marylebone Church, in 
April 1788, although it was a walking 
funeral, and in cold snowy weather. 


IX. 
PUBLISHED WORKS AND LETTERS. 


Of the good done by his published ser- 
mons and other works, many gratifying 
testimonies were received. An American 
correspondent informed him that thou- 
sands of readers had obtained comfort 
and instruction from them—an edition 


having been printed in New York. From 
India also letters of grateful acknowledg- 
ment came, and many were the messages 
which the post conveyed, from all parts 
of England and Scotland, of the benefit 
received from his writings as well as his 
preaching. 

Ho was also a most ready and volu- 
minous letter writer. He was applied 
to by innumerable correspondents, most 
of whom sought advice or instruction, 
and he devoted much of his time to the 
voluntary task of replying, often at con- 
siderable length, to their questions, or 
striving to solve their difficulties. Many . 
of these letters have from time to time 
been printed, besides correspondence on 
more general topics. In the early volumes 
of The Sunday at Home will be found 
not a few of these long-treasured letters. 
During his life, or soon after his death, 
various volumes of letters were pub- 
lished, of which the best known are the 
Letters to a Wife, Letters to Captain Clunie, 
and a collection of letters on many im- 
portant topics of Christian life and ex- 
perience, under the title of Cardiphonia, 
or the heart’s utterances on sacred sub- 
jects. It was Cowper who suggested this 
happy title for the two volumes of letters 
addressed originally to many correspon- 
dents and on a great variety of subjects. 
Mr. Bull in his biography gives a list of 
the friends to whom the letters were 
written, the names being omitted in the 
published work. Among the names are 
Lord Dartmouth, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ryland, 
Mrs. Wilberforce, the Rev. Mr. Powley, 
(Mrs. Unwin’s son-in-law), Mr. Bull of 
Newport Pagnell, Dr. Ford of Melton 
Mowbray, Mr. Catlett (Mrs. Newton’s 
brother), Sally Johnson, his faithful ser- 
vant, and about twenty others in all 
positions and circumstances of life. The 
letters to Cowper appear in the poet’s 
Life and Correspondence. 


X. 
AS HYMN WRITER. 
In his hymns and sacred poems Newton 


has left a precious legacy to the Christian 
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that followeth the peril—either victory 
in this world of your enemies, or else 
a surrender of this life to inherit the 
everlasting kingdom. Beware of behold- 
ing too much the felicity or misery of 
this world, for the consideration and too 
earnest love or fear of either of them 
draweth from God.” .. . 

“Imprisonment is painful, but yet 
liberty, upon evil conditions, is more pain- 
ful. The prisons stink; but yet not so 
much as sweet houses where the fear and 
true honour of God lack. I must be alone 
and solitary: it is better so to be and 
have God with me, than to be in company 
with the wicked. Loss of goods is great : 
but loss of God’s grace and favour is 
greater. I am a poor simple creature, 
and cannot tell how to answer before 
such a great sort of noble, learned and 
wise men: it 1s better to make answer 
before the pomp and pride of wicked 
men than to stand naked in the sight of 
all heaven and earth before the just God 
at the latter day. I shall die then by 
the hands of the cruel man: he is blessed 
that loseth this life full of mortal 
miseries and findeth the life full of eter- 
nal joys. It isa painand grief to depart 
from goods and friends; but yet not so 
much as todepart from grace and heaven 
itself. Wherefore there is neither feli- 
city nor adversity of this world, that 
can appear to be great, if it be weighed 
with the joys or pains in the world to 
come.” In conclusion he asked them to 
write to his wife and children. 

When this letter was written, the 
end was drawing very near. At last it 
came. Hooper and Rogers, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s, were brought up together 
out of their prison, January 24th, 1555, 
to St. Mary Overy’s Church, Southwark, 
and were there required by Gardiner, 
Bonner, Tonstal, and three other prelates 
to make their submission to the Pope, 
as head of the Catholic Church. They 
attempted to argue, but were told that 
when Parliament had determined a 
thing, private men were not to call it 
in question, and they were allowed 
twenty-four hours to make up their 
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minds. As they were leaving the 
church, Hooper was heard to say, 
“Come, brother Rogers, must we two 
take this matter first in hand and begin 
to fry these faggots?” ‘ Yea, sir,’ 
said Master Rogers, “by God’s grace.’ 
“ Doubt not,” said Master Hooper, “ that 
God will give strength.” 

They were remanded to prison, and 
the next morning the “ Queen’s mercy” 
was offered them if they would recant. 
They refused, and were sentenced to die, 
and were committed to Newgate to await 
the Queen’s pleasure. 

On Monday, February 4th, 1555, both 
prisoners were taken to Newgate chapel 
and formally degraded from their minis 
terial office by Bishop Bonner, and 
handed over to the mercies of the secular 
power. They supposed that they wer 
to suffer together, and Rogers had 
assured Hooper ‘that there was never 
little fellow better would stick to a man 
than he would stick tohim;” but it was 
otherwise ordered. Rogers was led out 
to Smithfield at once to be burnt alone, 
the first to suffer of the noble army of 
Protestant Martyrs. Hooper was kept 
in his cell till the evening, and was then 
told, to his great joy, that he was to b 
sent to Gloucester, to be publicly burned 
in his own cathedral city, which had been 
infected with his pernicious doctrines. 

Early then in the dark February 
morning of the next day, he began his 
last journey to Gloucester on horseback. 
attended by six guards. He leaped 
cheerfully on his horse, without any 
help, having a hood upon his head, ander 
his hat, that he should not be know. 
“And so he took his journey joyfully: 
and always by the way the guard leamel 
of him where he was accustomed to katt 
or lodge, and ever carried him to another 
inn.” 

At Gloucester he was lodged not in 
the Northgate prison, as tho sherifs 
wished, but in Robert Ingram’s hons, 
opposite St. Nicholas’ Church, through 
the earnest intercession of his guar, 
who reported “ how quietly, mildly. and 
patiently he had behaved himself in the 
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way, and that any child might keep him 
well enough.” That night “he did eat 
his meat quietly, and slept his first sleep 
soundly.” After this sleep he continued 
all the night in prayer until the morning; 
and then, as a day was allowed him for 
preparation, he desired that he might go 
into the next chamber, that there being 
solitary he might pray and talk with 
God. So that all that day, saving a 
little at meals, or when visitors came to 
him, he bestowed in prayer. 

One of these visitors was Sir Anthony 
Kingston, whom he had once offended by 
publicly rebuking his sins. He entered 
unannounced and found him at his 
prayers, and as soon as he saw Master 
Hooper, he burst forth in tears. Hooper 
at the first blush knew him not, but 
when he said, “My lord, do you not 
know me—an old friend of yours, 
Anthony Kingston ?” at once recognised 
him. Then Kingston said, “ I am sorry 
to see you in this case, for as I under- 
stand, you be come hither to die. Oh, 
consider! Life is sweet, and death is 
hitter. Therefore, seeing life may be 
had, desire to live, for life hereafter may 
do good.” Hooper answered, “I thank 
you for your counsel, but it is not so 
friendly as I could have wished. ‘True 
it is, Master Kingston, that death is 
bitter, and life is sweet; but consider 
that the death to come is more bitter, 
and the life to come is more sweet. 
Therefore have I settled myself, through 
the strength of God’s Holy Spirit, 
patiently to pass through this fire pre- 
pared for me, desiring you and others 
to commend me to God’s mercy in your 
prayers.” ‘ Well, my lord,” said King- 
ston, “then there is no remedy, and 
I will take my leave; and I thank 
God that ever 1 knew you, for God did 
appoint you to call me, being a lost child. 
I was both an adulterer and a fornicator, 
but God, by your ministry, hath brought 
me to the detesting and forsaking of 
the same.” They parted, the tears on 
both their faces. 

In the evening came the Mayor and 
aldermen, with the sheriffs, to shake 


hands with him. To them he spoke 
cheerfully enough. “It was a sign of 
their good will,” he said, “to take a 
condemned man and prisoner by the 
hand, and a proof that they had not 
forgotten the things he used to teach 
them as their bishop and pastor. “ He 
begged the sheriffs that there might be 
a quick fire, to make an end shortly, 
and for himself, he would be as obedient 
as they could wish. “If you think I 
do amiss in anything,” said he, “ hold 
up your fingers, and I am done; for I 
am not come hither as one enforced or 
compelled to die (for it is well known I 
might have had my life with worldly 
gain), but as one willing to offer and 
give my life for the faith rather than 
consent to the wicked Papistical religion 
of the Bishop of Rome, and I trust by 
God’s grace to-morrow to die a faithful 
servant of God, and a true obedient 
subject to the Queen.” He retired to 
rest that night very early, saying that 
he had many things to remember. He 
slept one sleep soundly, and bestowed 
the rest of the night in prayer. After 
he had risen in the morning, he desired 
that no man should be suffered to come 
into the chamber, that he might be 
solitary till the hour of execution. 
About nine o'clock of the Saturday 
morning, February 9th, 1555, Hooper 
was bid prepare to be led forth, as the 
time was at hand, and he came down 
from his chamber, accompanied by the 
two sherifis. The day was gloomy, 
wet and windy. The place of the 
execution was an open space outside 
the college precincts, near a large elm- 
tree, under which he had been wont to 
preach, opposite to the cathedral. Several 
thousands of people were collected to 
see him suffer; some had climbed the 
tree and were seated among tho leafless 
branches, in the storm and rain. A 
company of priests were in a room over 
the college gate. “ Alas!” said Hooper, 
“why be these people assembled and 
come together? Peradventure they 
think to hear something of me now, as 
in times past; but speech is prohibited 
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ine.” He had suffered much in prison | Master Hooper, “thou dost nothing 


from sciatica, and was lame, but he 


| 


offend me. God forgive thee thy sins, 


limped cheerfully along with his staff and do thine office, I pray thee.” 


in his hand, and smiled at such as he 
knew among the people. 

Arrived at the stake, he kneeled him 
down to pray; but ere he was entered 
into his prayer, a box was brought and 
placed on a stool before his eyes, which 
he was told contained his pardon if he 
would recant. But Hooper cried out, 
“If you love my soul, away with it! 
If you love my soul, away with it!” 
The box being taken away, Lord Chandos 
said, Despatch him then, seeing there 
is no remedy.” Yet he was suffered to 
pray a while longer, and certain of them 
who were standing nigh, heard how he 
confessed his faith; acknowledged his 


sipfulness; asserted his innocence, and | 


in these words implored the Divine 
help to bear his cross: “ Well seest 
Thou, my Lord and (rod, what terrible 
pains and cruel torments be prepared 
fur Thy creature ; such, Lord, as with- 
out Thy strength, none is able to bear 
or patiently to pass. But all things that 
are impossible with man, are possible 
with Thee. Therefore strengthen me 
of Thy goodness, that in the fire I 
break not the rules of patience, or else 
assuage the terror of the pains, as shall 
seem most to Thy glory.” 7 

Prayer being done, he prepared him- 
celf to the fire, stripping off his garments 
to his shirt, and was bound round the 
waist with a hoop of iron to the stake. 
A pound of gunpowder was tied between 
his legs, and as much more under either 
arm. When the faggots and reeds were 
brought, he received two bundles of 
them in his own hands, embraced them, 
kissed them, and put under either arm 
one of them, and showed with his hand 
how the rest should be disposed, and 
pointed to the place where any did lack. 

The man that was appointed to make 
the fire, here approached and begged 
his forgiveness for it. ‘ Therein,” said 
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Thus being ready, he looked upon the 
people, of whom he might well be seen 
(for he was both tall and stood upon a 
high stool), and behold, round about him 
and in every corner there was nothing 
to be seen but weeping and sorrowfu! 
faces. Then lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, he prayed to himself. The fire 
was then bronght, but the wood was 
green. The dry rushes only kindled, 
and burning for a few moments were 
blown away by the wind, so that he was 
not more than touched by the fire. 

Within a space after, a few dry 
faggots were brought, and a new fire 
kindled with the faggots (for there were 
no more reeds), and this burned at his 
nether parts, but had small power above, 
because of the wind, saving that it did 
burn his hair, and scorch his skin a 
little. In the time of which fire he 
prayed, saying mildly: “O Jesus, the 
Son of David, have mercy upon me, and 
receive my soul.” After the second fire 
was spent, he did wipe both his eves, 
and beholding the people, he said with 
an indifferent loud voice, “For Go's 
love, good people, let me have more fire.” 

A third fire was kindled within a 
while after, which was more extreme 
than the other two; and then the 
bladders of gunpowder exploded, but 
did him small good: they were so ill- 
placed, and the wind had such power. 
In the which fire he prayed with some- 
what a loud voice, “ Lord Jesus, have 
mercy uponme! Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit!” These were his last words. 

“ Thus was he three-quarters of an hour 
or more in the fire, and quietly aud 
patiently died; and he now reigneth, I 
doubt not, as a blessed martyr in the 
joys of heaven prepared for the faithful 
in Christ before the foundations of the 
world, for whose constancy all Christians 
are bound to praise God.” 

CHARLES Marson, M.A. 
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ULRICH ‘ZWINGLI, 


THE SWISS REFORMER. 


I. 


BIRTH AND EARLY TRAINING. 


Uric or Huldreich Zwingli was a 
son of the hills, as Luther was a child of 
the forests. The place of his birth and 
earliest upbringing was a small village, 
Wildhaus by name, away up in the 
Toggenburg, in the canton of St. Gallen. 
He was born on New Year’s Day, 1484, 
and was oniy a few months younger 
than his great Saxon teacher and co- 
adjutor. Both father and mother were 
well connected. The father was amman, 
or magistrate of the village. The mother 
was a certain Margaret Meili or Meilin, 
who had influential friends. A relation 
on her side, John Meilin, was abbot of 
Fischingen in Thurgau, and took a 
special interest in the boy, loving him 
and caring for him as his own son. An 
uncle on the father’s side, who is known 
as Bartholomew, was dean of Wesen, and 
proved himself no less helpful. Ulrich 
had all the advantages and disadvantages 
of being reared in a large family. There 
were eight sons and a daughter in the 
house; Ulrich was the third of the sons. 
The Toggenburgers were a people of 
a manly and independent spirit, who 
thought for themselves, and had already 
learned to speak their minds freely 
on the abuses of the Church. In the 
bosom of a peasant houschold of the 
better order, the boy had an excellent 
training for a life of simplicity, content, 
and courage. His opening mind was fed 
with stories of the hardships and the 
valour of the people to whom he be- 
longed, and with the legends of the hills 
and valleys which he trode with pride. 
He was soon scen to be a child of quick 
parts, and it was resolved to educate him 
for the Church. With this object in view 


he had to leave his dear native uplands» 
and was taken by his uncle, the dean, 
across the hills to Wesen, on the Lake of 
Wallenstadt, where he entered the ele- 
mentary school. A little later, in 1494, 
he was transferred to Basle, then famous 
as an educational centre. Here he was 
put under the care of Gregory Binzli, a 
teacher of note, and head of the Theodore 
Schoo]. At the end of three years’ space 
Biinzli declared himself unable to furnish 
all that the rapidly-expancing faculties 
of his pupil required. The result was 
that Ulrich was passed on to Bern, in 
order to enjoy the instructions of tho 
famous Lupulus, or Henry Wolflin, a 
man of uncommon acquirements. ‘The 
young scholar eagerly prosecuted his 
studies in history, literature and other 
branches of learning, for which Bern 
then offered rare opportunities. Ther, 
too, ho obtained his first introduction to 


' the Latin Classics, in which Lupulus pro- 


bably had no match in the Switzerland 
of those days. 
II. 

VIENNA AND EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

A danger, however, unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself in Bern. The Dominicans, 
who were in the ascendant in tho city, 
had observed the lad’s uncommon ability, 
especially his singular musical talenr. 
They set their hearts on securing him 
for the service of their order. But the 
project pleased neither father nor uncle, 
and to save him from such entanglements 
they removed him from Bern. He was 
sent direct to Vienna, the University 
of which capital stood then, as it stands 
now, in the front rank of academic in- 
stitutions. We do not know much about 
his life there; but what we do see is 
enough to show us that his transference 
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to the great city was a step of immense 
advantage to him. He entered the 
University in the year 1499. Beyond 
acquiring a distrust of the scholastic 
philosophy which ruled in church and 
school, and getting some knowledge of 
other subjects which he was destined 
by-and-by to combat as worthless or 
pernicious, he does not seem to have 
gained much from the studies which 
formed the accepted curriculum of a 
university then.. But he made the 
acquaintance of a number of men with 
whom he was to have much to do, 
although in very different ways, in after 
years. Among these were the two 
Suabians, Faber and Eck, and several 
Swiss fellow-countrymen, of whom the 
most remarkable were Heinrich Loriti of 
Mollis, better known by his Latin name 
(tlareanus, and Joachim Vadian of St. 
Gallen. These latter havea place of their 
own in the story of Ulrich’s life. They 
were both poets, and therefore congenial 
friends for Zwingli, whose own poetical 
gift was of no mean order. Those early 
friendships were of great consequence to 
him. Vadian, in particular, was a man 
eminently worth having as an associate 
and adviser. [is accomplishments were 
such that tho chair of Greek and Latin 
in the University, the doctor’s degree in 
medicine, and the laureate’s crown were 
all adjudged his by merit. Nor was he 
less noble in character than rich in mental 
gifts. All through their lives Vadian 
and Zwingli remained brothers and corre- 
spondents. 
III. 


BASLE AND NEW FRIENDS. 


After spending about two years in 
Vienna, he returned to his home among 
the hills. But after a brief stay he lett 
for Basle, in quest of further knowledge. 
Obtaining the post of teacher in St. 
Martin’s School there, he continued his 
studies in philosophy, music and the 
languages. Like Luther, he had a good 
voice, and found in music and song the 
greatest and purest of pleasures. His 
gift in these things was so extraor- 


dinary, that he could play on almost 
any instrument. Lute, harp, violin, flute, 
fife, drum, cornet, dulcimer and others © 
are mentioned as at his command. But 
what is of still greater interest is the 
fact that here, too, he began the study 
of theology. By another happy prev:- 
dence there arrived in Basle at this very 
time one who was perhaps the best 
possible teacher he could have got. 
This was Thomas Wyttenbach, a native 
of Biel, in the canton of Bern, Zwingli’s 
senior by about a dozen years, and in 
many respects a man of worth. LBeforo 
he knew anything of Luther, ho had 
lifted his voice against the mass, indul- 
gences, the celibacy of the priests, and 
other ecclesiastical abuses; and so truo 
did he prove himself to these self-won 
convictions, that in the year 1524 he 
ventured on marriage, though the act 
cost him his benefice. It was of great 
moment for Zwingh that he had the 
opportunity of becoming this man’s 
scholar, and just at this particular 
turning-point in his education. For it 
was Wyttenbach’s object to bring the- 
ology back to Scripture asits true fount, 
and he had caught hold of the vital 
evangelical principle that Christ's death 
is the only and all-sufticient round for 
the remission of sin. He spoke of that 
death as the “key that unlocks for tho 
human heart tle shrine of the forgive- 
ness of sin.” It is to this good man, as 
many witnesses agree in testifying, that 
Zwingli owed his first clear insight into 
the evangelical faith. 

But Basle provided yet another friend 
who was destined to exercise a happy 
and permanent influence over Zwingli. 
This was Leo Juda of Rapperschwy], a 
young man, only about two years older 
than Zwingli himself, of amiable and 
gracious disposition, with a mind sin- 
gularly frank and open to truth, the 
possessor, too, of a glorious voice, and, 
like Ulrich, a great proficient in music, 
both vocal and instrumental. The two 
youths became fellow - students and 
fellow-graduates in Basle. They parted 
to proceed, the one to his native Alsace, 
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tho other to Glarus. But no distance 
could separate two such kindred spirits. 
Through all their years, Leo and Zwingli 
were to each other as Melanchthon and 
Luther. 

IV. 


WIS FIRST PASTORATE, 


The next event in his career was ono 
of capital importance, and it came about 
in a singular way. On obtaining his 
degree at Basle at the age of twenty- 
two, he was immediately appointed to a 
pastoral charge in Glarus. 
done by the free act of the people, with 
scant respect for ecclesiastical authori- 
ties and forms, and even before he had 
received clerical consecration. He was 
ordained, nevertheless, and preached his 
first sermon and performed his first 
mass in the year 1506. He gave himself 
with the utmost zeal to the duties of his 
office, and even attempted certain re- 
forms. But he found time also to prose- 
cute his studies. He addressed himself 
to the difficult task of learning Greek 
without a master. He read largely in 
the Classics. He became a diligent 
student of the Fathers, and acquired 
some knowledge of the writings of 
Waldo, Wiclif, Huss, and others more or 
less connected with the struggle for the 
purification of religion. He won high 
reputation as a scholar, and received 
through Cardinal Schinner, the Pope’s 
legate, a pension of fifty gulden per 
annum—a gift bestowed probably with 
the view of attaching him to the Church. 

Some of the writers whom he studied 
at this period influenced him deeply and 
prn This was the case with 

ucian among the Classics, with Au- 
gustine among the Christian Fathers, 
and above all with Picus, the mystical 
thinker of Mirandula, and Erasmus, the 
chief of the Humanists. Theology also 
engaged his attention. But beyond all 
else he searched the Scriptures. It was 
now that he laid the foundations of a 
knowledge of the Bible which became 
altogether extraordinary. He read it 
with such intense devotion that he had 


This was | 


almost the entire New Testament com- 
mitted to memory. His favourite por- 
tions appear to have been the writings 
of John and Paul. So anxious was he 
to master the Epistles of the latter, that 
he transcribed them with his own hand. 
The transcript, richly laden with his 
annotations, is to be seen in Zurich still. 
These annotations are of great interest, 
as showing that he had already made 
his way to right principles of expositicn, 
and had come to see that Scripture is to 
be interpreted, not by human authority, 
but by itself, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. 
V. 


IMPORTANCE OF HIS MINISTRY IN GLARUS 


This ministry in Glarus lasted some 
ten years. So faras regards the forma- 
tion of his character and the growth of his 
mind, it was the most important periu] 
in his life. He continued in apparent 
agreement with the Romish Church all 
through these years. His preaching did 
not indicate any serious departure from 
the doctrine or the discipline of tho 
Church ; only it kept a manly, ethical 
tone. He was still the Humanist, not 
the Reformer. On the other hand, he 
was never the sceptic. Though the 
thought of breaking with the traditional 
faith had not forced itself upon him, 
and it seemed as if little had come of 
what he had received from Wyttenbach, 
an inward change was silently taking 
place. He had been brought inte close 
con*act with the moral evils and the 
miseries of the time; his ideas of life 
and truth had been expanding; above 
all, the new conviction of the alone 
sufficiency of Christs mediatorial work 
bore in upon him more and more. This, 
he tells us, was largely due to a poem 
by Erasmus, which compelled him to 
put to himself the question, * Why 
then seek help from the creature’’ 
Unhappily, he had also yielded to 
temptation, and had been guilty of 
a breach of the law of purity, which 
brought home to him the sense of his 
moral weakness, and deeply humbled 
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him. He had learned also to distrust the | the Ox and Certain Animals. He thun- 
whole theology of the day, and to go | dered against it frora the pulpit. But 
straight to Scripture as the fountain- | the French party was in the ascendant, 
head of truth. He had begun to pray | and succeeded in raising against him an 
to God for light by which to read His | opposition of so bitter and painful a 
Word with greater profit, and had seen it | kind, that he was glad to leave Glarus 
to be the highest wisdom to let God speak | when an honourable way of escape pre- 
to him directly out of that Word. sented itself. 
VII. 


VI. EINSIEDELN. 
P E FROM GLARUS. | i i 
DEPARTURE ERUN LARUS The opportunity came in the form 


of a call to a subordinate position in 
Einsiedeln, the famous shrine of St. 
Meinrad, the seat of the wonderful image 
of the Virgin, and one of the chief 
pilgrim-haunts for Germany and Alsace, 
as well as Switzerland. The traveller 
who now visits the town as it nestles 
about mid-way between the Lake of 
Zurich and the bewitching sister-lake of 
Lucerne, can imagine by what he sees 
of the superstitious traffic, the numerous 
lodging-houses and the lordly abbey, 
what Zwingli must have found there 
in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The gateway of the abbey 
had borne the impious inscription, “ Here 
is full remission from the penalty and 
the guilt of all sins.” But at this 
juncture the proud religious house was 
ruled by a man who had small faith in 
some of the things which had given it 
its most questionable fame, and Zwingli 
discovered friends in it whose com- 
panionship was a help to him. Here he 
was able to continue his studies in the 
Scriptures and in the Fathers. Here he 
gained freedom in expounding the Bible 
by the Bible in his public addresses. 
Here he was brought face to face with 
superstition in its grossest forms. Here, 
too, he became acquainted with the 
writings of men like Reuchlin and 
Hiitten, in which the follies of the 
monks were mercilessly lashed. So it 
happened that in a variety of ways he 
was compelled to face more directly than 
ever before the question of his own rela- 
tion to the Church and the traditional 
doctrine. Even at this point, indeed, he 
did not commit himself to any definitely 


Glarus had thus yielded important and 
varied elements in Zwingli’s training for 
his life’s work. These had to be supple- 
mented, however, by others of a different 
kind. To furnish these the Providence 
that had directed his career hitherto, 
made it necessary for him to quit the 
scene of his ten years’ ministry. The 
patriotic fire which nothing could ever 
damp within him flamed forth against 
one of the most clamant evils of the 
time, the mercenary service in which the 
Swiss troops engaged. “ We know,” 
says a Swiss Church historian of our own 
day, “that from the time when Louis 
tested the courage of the confederates 
at the battle of St. James-on-the-Birs 
(1444), the powerful kingdom of France 
had sought their friendship and alliance. 
From this very time, however, dates the 
period of the decay of Swiss indepen- 
dence. The sons of the free country 
henceforth sold their lives, sometimes to 
France, sometimes to the Popes, and 
sometimes to foreign rulers; until at 
last Francis I., who had become ac- 
quainted with their military proficiency 
‘In the Milanese wars, concluded in 1516 
a perpetual peace with them.” Zwingli 
discovered what this meant. He had 
had to accompany the troops on more 
than one occasion to the battle-field. He 
was present at Monza and Marignano. 
He observed kow ruinously the system 
acted upon the national life. He saw the 
lax morals, the passionate lust of gold, 
the degradation of all pure, patriotic 
feeling, which it provoked. He attacked 
the fatal practice in his earliest pub- 
lications, the Labyrinth and the Fable of 
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aggressivo policy. Circumstances led 
him, however, to oppose Samson, the 
notorious indulgence-monger; which he 
did with boldness and success. There 
were things that indicated, too, that the 
Reforming instinct was growing strong 
within him. He addressed himself to 
the dignitaries of the Church, asking 
the redress of abuses and the emancipa- 
tion of the fettered Word of God. He 
began at the same time to preach with 
new power and on new principles, 
shunning mere polenics and striving to 
communicate positive truth as the best 
corrective for long-established error. 
His method—a method to which hence- 
forth he never ceased to adhere, except 
under constraint—was first to commend 
the new before removing the old. Soin 
the seclusion of Einsiedeln the work of 
God in his own soul deepened notably. 
He became a new man by Divine grace, 
and the inward change was made plain to 
others when he declined the annual gift of 
the Pope. This was in the year 1517, the 
<- year which also witnessed the posting 
of those memorable theses against pen- 
ance, superabundant merit, and kindred 
Popish doctrines, in which, as the histo- 
rian Von Ranke expresses it, Luther’s 
“thoughts fly out from his mind like 
sparks from the iron under the stroke of 
the hammer.” It needed now only some 
external occasion to bring this inward 
change to its crisis, and to translate the 
Reforming impulse into public profession 
and action. ‘The occasion was not long 
delayed, and it came again by a change 
of scene. | 
VIII. 


CALL TO ZURICH. 


He was not left long in the quietude 
of Einsiedeln without invitations to 
minister elsewhere. His departure from 
Glarus had been deeply regretted by 
the best of his flock there. The pastoral 
charge had even been kept open for a 
couple of years in hope of his return. 
He had also set aside a call to Winter- 
thurin 1517. But now another opening 
appeared for him in providence, which 


he felt he could not pass by. A vacancy 
occurred in the great church of Zurich, 
and Zwingli was elected. He arrived iu 
the city in 1518. The post which he was 
to occupy was in some respects a poor 
one, and his appointment was not carriel 
without serious opposition. But, on the 
other hand, Zurich was the foremost 
city of the Federation. It was a place 
apparently of not more than 7000 souls, 
but it was the most influential, and 
probably also the most populous, of ail 
Swiss towns. It was the very centre 


‘from which, when the hour for the Re- 


formation in Switzerland struck, tbe 
new influence could be transmitted with 
effect to other parts of the country. 
Zwingli guaged the situation, and his 
first acts there were significant. He 
began by announcing his intention to 
depart from the traditional habit of 
preaching only from texts prescribe:i 
by the Church. He would declare the 
truth of Christ as he found it for him- 
self in Matthew’s Gospel in its cen- 
tinuity; and he would expound that 
Gospel, not according to the prescriptions 
with which human authority had hedged 
it about, nor according to the sense put 
upon it by ecclesiastical declarations, 
but in its own light—the light to be 
had by comparing Scripture with Scrip- 
ture. This meant that he had ceasal 
to look for the reformation of the Church 
from within itself. Even now he did 
not dream of a Reformation on the grand 
scale, with himself as the chief actor in 
it. He held back for a time, partly by 
reason of circumstances, and partly, no 
doubt, because the new views were not 
entirely clear to his own soul. But 
Luther’s writings had come in his way, 
and they moved him deeply. He stoi 
forth more and more as a preacher who 
presented Christ Himself to souls, and 
the effect of his preaching was extra- 
ordinary. It carried himself farther in 

evangelical conviction, and it profoundly 

stirred the people. They crowded to 

listen; they cried that they had found 

a Moses to lead them out of Egypt; and 

when Samson approached with his indul- 
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Lady Puleston’s encouraging testimony 
to him afterwards; but as he would 
return to Oxford in the spring of 1654 
according to agreement, she followed 
him thither on 3rd June with her tive 
sons, placing the two eldest under his 
charge at Christ Church. While spend- 
ing the long vacation with friends in 
London, he receives a letter from Judge 
Puleston himself, beseeching him in the 
name of the Worthenbury parishioners 
to come and settle permanently as their 
minister. Recognising in such an appeal 
the call of Providence, Philip Henry 
feels bound to comply, although the 
worldly prospects were not great. What 
he surrendered in leaving Oxford we 
may gather from a letter of Lady Pule- 
ston to her “much honoured cousin,” 
the Vice-Chancellor Dr. Owen: “Mr. 
Henry is here. What my husband in- 
tends concerning him is not yet settled, 
but I hope shortly it will be. Mean- 
while I am loathe he should leave a 
certainty in college for an uncertainty 
here; and do therefore desire you to 
continue his place there a while longer, 
that seeing the Lord hath made him 
willing to lay out himself in the work 
of the Gospel, so far remote from his 
friends, in this peor dark corner of the 
land, he may not in anything be pre- 
judiced for our sakes.” What provision 
was made for him we shall afterwards 
see. He remained an inmate of Emral 
Hall about three years, carrying on his 
pastoral work with all fidelity, but 
without ordination the while, from the 
irregularity of the times and the want 
of a proper or legally arranged settle- 
ment. 


VI. 
PHILIP HENRY’S ORDINATION. 


“July 6, 1657. I made addresses to 
the Presbytery in Shropshire for ordina- 
tion, September 16. A day never to 
be forgotten. Was ordained minister, 
being solemnly set apart thereto by im- 
position of hands. ...I did this day 
receive as much honour and work as 


ever I shall be able to do with. Lord 
Jesus give me strength.” 7 

This ordination of his was ever a 
delicate matter with Philip Henry ; and 
as it came to play a critical part in the 
most momentous juncture of his after 
life, it may be needful to look at his 
Church position and principles. | 

Two words, the Discipline and the 
Prophesyings, had long been familiar 
favourites with “the more resolved Pu- 
ritans,” struggling for a foothold within 
the Church of England. From the Dis- 
cipline grew thoso parochial agencies of 
theirs which had respect to purity of 
church-fellowship. From the Prophesy- 
ings grew the classis or Classical Presby- 
tery, which had respect to autonomy or 
self-government in the Church. Both 
these parts of Presbyterial polity sprang 
up together and found embodiment in 
that Directory or Book or DISCIPLINE of 
the earlier Church Puritans which was 
re-issued by authority under the Long 
Parliament. ‘This was the scheme of 
Church reform adopted and advocated 
by the Presbyterian Church Puritans on 
the fall of Laud. 

On 13th February, 1642, Charles I. had 
passed the Bishops’ Exclusion Bill, which 
abolished the spiritual peerage and re- 
moved the bishops from the House of 
Lords. This was the King’s last consti- 
tutional act. The dissolution of prelacy 
in the Church was simply by ordinance 
of the two Houses, 10th September, 1642, 
after the war had begun. It was to 
come into force on 5th November, 1643; 
and in July the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines was summoned to aid Par- 
liament in remodelling the Church. 
The crowning event of 1643 for Philip 
Henry was the scene in St. Margaret's 
Church, Westminster, when on 15th 
September the Solemn League and 
Covenant was sworn to, and signed both 
by House of Commons and Assembly: a 
similar solemnity occurring with the re- 
maining Lords some weeks later. This 
Solemn League and Covenant, though 
growing out of, must not be confounded 
with the Scottish National Covenant of 
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resolved to take for its motto Zwingli’s 
declaration that ‘nothing should be 
preached save what is contained in the 
Word of God.” Great things were accom- 
plished within this memorable year in 
many parts of Switzerland by various 
hands. But Zwingli became more and 
more the central figure, so that when 
Luther was mysteriously lost to view after 
quitting Worms, it was to the noble Swiss 
preacher that many eyes were turned, in 
other lands as well as his own, as the 
Champion of the Reformation. 


X. 
DANGERS AND DIFFICULTIES. 


Thickening perils nevertheless threat- 
encd the rising cause. Zwingli himself 
was made the object of deadly attack ; 
his moral character was assailed; in- 
trigues of various kinds were contrived 
against him. The Diet, too, took steps 
to repress the revolution by the civil arm. 
Zwingli himself was disconcerted for a 
moment, and thought of retiring again to 
Einsiedeln. Butit was only for a moment. 
He saw that a decisive blow had at last 
‘to be struck lest all should be lost, and 
in order to bring matters to an issue he 
asked the Council to appoint a public 
Disputation. The request was granted. 
Invitations were issued to all in the 
pastoral office, and liberty of speech 
was guaranteed. It was also provided 
that the questions in debate should be 
settled by Scripture proof alone, and the 
clergy were instructed to act in accord- 
ance with the decision. Zwingli now 
issued his famous Theses, sixty-seven in 
number, in which ho expressed in clear 
and nervous terms the main points for 
which the Reformers contended. Be- 
ginning with a vigorous assertion of the 
authority of the Word of God as an 
authority which required no support or 


prior authentication from the Church, 


he set forth Christ as the one Way, alike 
for priest and for layman, to God and 
His salvation. He proclaimed Christ’s 
work as all-sufficient, and superseding 


all ecclesiastical ordinances and instru- 
mentalities, in the matter of merit with 
God. He declared faith to be the one 
condition, on man’s side, of justification. 


XI. 
THE REFORMATION PROCLAIMED 


On the day appointed for the Disputa- 
tion, the 29th January, 1523, an assem bly 
of 600 met in Zurich. Humble men from 
the rural parts, as well as townsfolk, 
doctors, pastors and the educated classes, 
were eager to attend. Zwingli occupied 
a seat by himself in the centre of the hall, 
before a table on which lay the Scriptures 
in different tongues. An attempt was 
made by Faber, the Vicar-general, to 
arrest proceedings by urging an appeal 
to a General Council and to the great 
Universities of Paris, Louvain, and 
Cologne. But Zwingli replied that the 
Christian people had the Spirit of God, 
and that those present could determine 
whether the Word was with him or with 
his opponents. . The Council declared 
in favour of Zwingli. It affirmed that 
nothing had been established against 
him out of Scripture. It decreed that 
he should have liberty to preach as he 
had been preaching, until he came to an- 
other persuasion. The Reformation was 
proclaimed. 


AIL 


FIRST MEASURES OF REFORM. 


In taking this decisive step Zurich had 
acted almost single-handed. Of all the 
cantons only Schaffhausen had given 
any open help. Elsewhere party spirit 
had become more reckless and embittered. 
The Diet resolved to seize Zwingli, if he 
set foot on ground under its jurisdiction. 
But the Reformer went on his way, 
issuing publication after publication in 
the interest of the Christian people, and 
carrying out in a wise and moderate 
manner the practical work of reform in 
Zurich itself. On the 17th June the 
Council pronounced the Dominican nuns 
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free to return to their homes, and to re- 
cover the possessions which they had 
brought with them to the convent. The 
great Stift was reconstituted, the canons 
themselves taking the first steps. The 
rich resources of this ancient foundation 
were devoted to uses more in harmony 
with the spirit of the time. Part was 
reserved for the support of the clergy, 
part given to various charities, and part 
devoted to the erection of a theological 
school for the training of ministers. By 
this last act, it has been justly said, 
Zwingli laid the beginnings of all the 
subsequent academic fame of Zurich. 
Then followed a number of clerical 
marriages. Among these was Zwingli's 
own. Some two years before he had 
contracted a private marriage with a 
widow of the name of Anna Reinhard. 
On the 2nd April, 1524, this union was 
publicly solemnized. 


XIII. 
THE SECOND DISPUTATION. 


The interest of Zwing]i’s career centres 
now in a series of public Disputations, 
which followed in the train of this first 
and most crucial debate of 1523. The 
Reformation had been carried through 
with singular facility, and the movement 
continued free for a time from perverted 
and fanatical elements. Things began 
to change, however, when the question 
of rites and ceremonies had to be dealt 
with. The chief difficulty was with the 
Mass. Zwingli had already exposed its 
unscriptural character in his eighteenth 
Thesis, and had given at the same time 
the first outline of his own doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. But there were certain 
heady followers of the Reformation who 
were now no longer to be restrained. 
These men clamoured for instant and 
absolute measures against the Mass, 
the lamps, the holy water, and the 
other paraphernalia of the old worship. 
The result was the appointment of an- 
other Disputation, to which the Council 
invited the Bishops of Constance, Chur, 


and Basle, the Abbot of St. Gallen, the 


University of Basle, and the Federal 
dignitaries. Few of these attended, but 
an assembly of about 900 persons, of 
whom from a third to a half were 
priests, met under the presidency of 
Vadian and two others. Zwingli com- 
menced by setting forth the Reformation 
idea of the Church, distinguishing be- 
tween the visible and the invisible, and 
showing that the evangelical doctrine 
implied that the Christian people, in 
assembly convened, had the right to 
decide disputed questions. Then Leo 
Juda opened the case against the use of 
images. A good defence of the ancient. 
practice was made by the other side. But 
Zwingli argued that if images were left 
at all, they were certain to be more or 
less venerated, and the Council resolved 
that their use in worship was contrary to 
Scripture. The question of the Mass 
was next debated. Zwingli’s statement 
was so pronounced and convincing that 
the difficulties which were dreaded van- 
ished, and an unexpected consent of 
opinion was obtained against the Romish 
use and the Romish theory. This second 
Disputation touched Rome at the very 
centre of the sacerdotal power, and 
uttered no uncertain sound on her most 
characteristic dogmas. No attempt was 
made, however, to give hurried effect 
to the resolutions. The way which 
Zwingli preferred was to begin by in- 
structing the people out of the Word 
of God, believing that if that were 
once well done, there would be neither 
difficulty nor risk in removing abuses. 
A Special Commission was nominated 
to consider how best to deal with the 
ancient usages, and Zwingli issued in 
that connection one of the most impor- 
tant of his treatises. This was his 
Brief Christian Introduction, in which he 
expounded in noble terms the Christian 
truth as to repentance, sin, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, the abrogation and 
the obligation of the law, and other 
questions. We see what his teaching 
was on the subject of the sacrifice of 
Christ, and the believer's relation to 
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tenances, for sixty years, should he not 
accept other preferment. Philip Henry 
entered on possession in February 1659, 
eight months before the Judge’s death. 
Had he been eager for preterment, he 
had two opportunities this very year; 
being offered, and “much solicited to 
accept,” the vicarage of Wrexham in 
March, and a large living near London 
shortly after. He declined both pro- 
posals, for many reasons. One thing 
that bonnd him to the spot was the 
mutual attachment which had sprung 
up between himself and a young lady 
of pious disposition in the neighbour- 
hood, Katharine Matthews, only child 
and heiress of Mr. Daniel Matthews, a 
gentleman of property, who had been 
Under-sheriff of Flintshire, and who 
represented some of the old families in 
the district. Mr. Matthews was opposed 
to the match for a time, his daughter 
having what he thought more eligible 
offers, and he had himself little liking 
for Philip Henry’s religious notions. Mr. 
Henry, he admitted, was a scholar and 
gentleman of no ordinary type, but “we 
do not know where he comes from.” 
“Perhaps so,” replied Miss Matthews ; 
“but we know where he is going, and I 
should like to go with him.” The lady 
carried her point. Philip Henry and she 
were married, 26th April, 1660, at White- 
well chapel, her father giving her away, 
and surrendering for marriage portion 
the title deeds of Broad Oak farm he 
had himself obtained with his own wife, 
Eleanor Benyon, as heiress of a family 
that had held it for generations. On 
Mr. Matthews’s death in 1667, his other 
properties came likewise to his daughter’s 
children, so that Philip Henry and his 
household were amply provided for. 
His richest inheritance, however, was 
found in Katharine Matthews herself. 
“My dear wife every way my helper, 
blessed be God,” is his grateful and con- 
stant acknowledgment. Five of their 
six children were spared to grow up, 
and what a home theirs was we shall 
afterwards see, when Broad Oak offered 
an asylum in the coming sad days. For 


Philip Henry is now on the eve of great 
changes. Trying times, not, indeed, un- 
mixed with mercy, are at hand, times 
of a suffering, and what for him was 
even worse to bear, times of a silenced 
ministry. Of this he had foretastes in 
the strange treatment he began to ex- 
perience at the hands of the young 
Pulestons, now returning home again 
with very different views and habits 
from any they had imbibed when under 
his own influence. Within a year Judge 
Puleston had followed his wife to the 
tomb, 5th September, 1659; and when 
Philip Henry preached the funeral ser- 
mon, he felt, as his son remarks, that 
the last tie which bound him to the 
family at Emral Hall was snapped, and 
buried in the grave. Unhappily we 
have no diaries of Philip Henry for 
1658-60, but the vicissitudes of his 
brethren found their reflection in his 
own life and experiences. His character 
and principles were about to be sternly 
tested in connection with the events that 
followed the restoration of Charles Il. 
and the ecclesiastical measures that 
ensued. How he stood the ordeal and 
came out of it may be anticipated 
from his own beautifully figurative and 
pathetic prayer: “When the flail of 
affliction, O Lord, is upon me, let me not 
be as the chaff that flies in the face, but 
as the corn that lies at Thy feet.” How 
exquisite the image! How exquisitely 
he himself exemplified it! 


IX. 
GREAT CHANGES. 


On Cromwell’s death a military chacs 
seemed impending. The country ws 
falling a prey to soldier-adventurers. At 
this juncture Sir George Booth, of the 
family of Dunham Massey, headed the 
Cheshire rising in Philip Henry’s neigh- 
bourhood, which, with its cry for “A 
free Parliament,” did so much to deter- 
mine the course of events in favour « 
the Restoration. Lord own them, if thea 
only own Thee, was the expression ot 


Philip Henry’s hopes and wishes on the 
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open and illuminate our minds, clearly 
and purely to understand Thy truth, 
that so we may in no respect offond Thy 
High Majesty; through our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Pending the deliberations of the Special 
Commission it was forbidden to carry 
images in procession, and those who 
had given images to the churches were 
allowed to remove them quietly. Even 
when it was finally arranged that the 
churches should be purged of such 
things, instructions were issued that 
it should be gone about in an orderly 
way, with shut doors, and in pre- 
sence of official witnesses, both lay and 
clerical. The Mass itself was officially 
changed into a simple, commemora- 
tive ordinance, and on a notable day 
in the year 1525 the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated for the first time. The 
cup was given to the laity, the altar 
was removed, a simple table covered 
with a white cloth was introduced, and 
the bread was presented on wooden plates. 
The convents were dealt with, and the 
liberated funds were expended on the 
founding of poor- houses, refuges for 
the sick and for strangers, schools, and 
various philanthropic institutions. In 
the various changes which were made 
in the order of public worship, Zwingli’s 
object was to secure a central place 
for the preaching of the Word, and 
for this he was content to give up both 
the chorai music and the organ. He 
devoted much of his attention to the 
new theological school, and made the 
exposition of Scripture the pivot of all 
its work. He introduced at the same 
time a new Church order, in many 
respects unlike the old Romish system. 
He erected a court, termed the Still-Stand, 
which much resembled a Presbytery, and 
completed the ecclesiastical system by 
instituting a Synod—a body consisting 


of all the pastors, together with delegates 
from the congregations and representa- 
tives of the magistracy. 


XIV. 


CONFLICTS WITH THE SECTARIES AND THE 
POPISH PARTY. 


The last period of Zwingli’s career was 
now approaching. It was to prove a 
period of many agitations and sorrows. 
By tho year 1525 the Reformation had 
been practically carried through in 
Zurich, and up to that point the move- 
ment had been attended with comparative 
freedom from alien or extravagant ele- 
ments. An unwelcome change now set 
in. Disorder, bitter contention, and at 
times even lamentable mistake, charac- 
terized its later years. A like unwel- 
come transformation seemed gradually 
to overtake the Reformer himself. .The 
tact, the self-restraint, the far-seeing 
wisdom which had so signally distin- 
guished him at first, forsook him, and 
were succeeded by less happy qualities. 
The extraordinary power which had 
accompanied his earlier contendings con- 
tinued, however, to mark even his most 
doubtful methods of action. He had to 
confront three conflicts, which were of ex- 
treme violence. ‘These were his struggles 
with the Sectaries, the Romish party, and 
his brother in arms Martin Luther. 

The first of these contentions, that 
with the Sectaries, brought him into 
collision with men with whom he had 
been closely connected. There had been 
bodings of this kind of trouble in the 
demand which had been made by Manz 
and Grebel during the second Disputa- 
tion, who had stood out for a perfectly 
pure church, according to their own ideas 
of purity. These extremists had been 
restrained for the time. But they had 
nursed a bitterness in their hearts which 
led them by-and-by to think of Zwingli 
as the main obstacle in their way. They 
sought an alliance with Münster, the 
centre of the lamentable excesses which 
ran so savage a course and ended so mis- 
erably in Germany. Crowds wandered 
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ubout the country, proclaiming woe upon 
the Church, and threatening the foun- 
dations of order, decency and peace. 
Zwingli tried to stem the movement by 
popular expositions, conferences with the 
fanatical leaders, and appeals to reason. 
Another Disputation was held. But 
all in vain. Excesses came to be in- 
dulged in which the authorities were 
not slow to seize as an occasion for stern 
measures. The worst offenders were 
punished by flogging, and in a few cases 
by drowning. Under this cruel policy 
and the combined opposition of a number 
of the cantons, the rising lost its force. 
While these disorders were engaging 
his attention, Zwingli had also to cope 
with the determination of the Popish 
party to crush himself and the move- 
ment which he headed. The Federal 
States had refrained for a time from 
direct interference. But when the Re- 
formers laid their hands upon the Mass, 
the States which held by the old land- 
marks felt that the hour for action had 
come. Their strength was great, and 
soon the outbreak of civil war seemed 
inevitable. The danger was averted for a 
time by the disastrous issue of the battle 
of Pavia in 1525, which cost the lives of 
multitudes of the Swiss troops of Francis 
I., and filled the valleys of the Helvetic 
Fatherland with weeping. The usual 
remedy of a public Disputation was at- 
tempted, and Baden was appointed the 
place of meeting. The Council of Zurich, 
recognising the risk he would incur, in- 
structed Zwingli not to journey to Baden. 
CEcolampadius, however, took his place 
in the conference, while Zwingli himself 
toiled so strenuously, by correspondence 
and otherwise, for the guidance of the 
Council, that for six weeks he was almost 
a stranger to sleep. Cécolampadius, “ the 
long yellow man,” made a great impres- 
sion, even upon his adversaries, by his 
modesty, his devout spirit, and the rare 
intellectual force with which he led the 
Protestant argument. But the Popish 
party was in a great majority, and Eck 
was there, who had long wished to take 
off the edge of his defeat at Luther’s 


hand, and “repair the notch,” as it has 
been said, ‘“‘ which had been made in his 
sword in the tournament at Leipsic.” 
The majority decreed that the circulation 
of Zwingli’s writings should be forbidden, 
and that the great excommunication 
should be pronounced against himself. 
Zurich stood nobly by him, but seven 
of the Federal districts refused to renew 
the Federal connection with it or its 
abettors. The breach was at last made 
openly and decisively in the Swiss Father- 
land, and war seemed certain. The 
immediate danger was again averted by 
a necessity which arose for meeting a 
new levy raised by Francis. But the 
five Forest cantons, along with Freiburz 
and the Valais, broke off finally, and 
concerted measures for the formation of 
an independent league. 


XV. 
THE CONFLICT WITH LUTHER. 


The most painful and disappointing 
contention, however, into which Zwingli 
was drawn, was that with Luther. 
When the meaning of the Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper began to be keenly 
discussed in Germany, Zwingli published 
certain views of that ordinance which 
he had been affirming for some time. 
This led to a conflict of opinion between 
Luther and him, which had the mest 
unhappy results. Luther insisted that 
the words, “ This is My body,” which 
our Saviour used in instituting the 
Supper, could only mean that in some 
way the bread was the Lord’s body. He 
was far from holding with the Romish 
theologians that there was any chango 
of the substance of the consecrated bread 
and wine into that of the flesh and 
blood of the Lord, nor did he venture 
to explain how the Lord’s body could 
be in the bread. But he held that some- 
how the Lord was corporeally present in 
the Sacrament. Zwingli, on the other 
hand, interpreted the ordinance mainly 
as a commemorative rite, and took the 
terms of the institution to mean “this 


signifies My body.” Luther proclaimed 
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his views with his customary vehemence, 
and attacked the more moderate theory 
with extraordinary passion. Zwingli for 
a time was able to restrain himself. But 
as the controversy deepened and Luther’s 
invective became more personal and 
more extravagant, he was gradually led 
to throw aside the milder weapons of 
reasoning, remonstrance and irony, and 
to meet rage with rage. The Land- 
grave, Philip of Hesse, had arranged a 
Conference at Marburg for the purpose 
of effecting a reconciliation. But his well- 
meant attempts at a healing of the breach, 
seconded though they were by his 
own cordial attitude to both Luther and 
Zwingli, his generous hospitality, and his 
prudent arrangement of the Conference, 
were of noavail. Luther would only point 
to the word is (“This is My body”), which 
he had written on the table, and de- 
manded absolute surrender. It is not 
too much to say that, while there were 
errors of temper on both sides, the advan- 
tage was with Zwingli throughout this 
hapless controversy. It was conspicu- 
ously so in the last sad scene, when 
with tears in his eyes he declared that 
there were none with whom he more 
longed to be at peace than the men 
of Wittenberg, and Luther, with the 
words, “You have another spirit,” re- 
fused the hand that was offered him. 


XVI. 
TOKENS OF THE END. 


Meantime tho Protestant cause had 
been growing. Tho pride and violence 
of the Forest cantons drove Bern over 
to the new faith. This was the most 
Important accession yet made. It was 
followed at intervals by others of con- 
siderable weight, by the cities of Strass- 
burg, Constance, Meiningen, Lindau, by 
Basle early in 1529, then by St. Gallen, 
Schaffhausen, and part of Appenzell. 
Zwingli seemed now to stand at the very 
height of his success. But it was also 
hisown Archeteles, the beginning of the end 
with him. From the time when Bern 
was gained, he became a different man, 


less patient, less self-controlled, less 
disposed to seek his victories by tho 
weapons of the Spirit, more inclined to 
lean upon political combinations and 
martial force. It must be admitted that 
he had some temptation to fall back 
upon a policy of this kind. For tho 
Forest cantons had banded themselves 
in a separate league, and had entered 
into an alliance with the Austrian Arch- 
duke. It appeared as if there were 
nothing left but for the Protestant 
cantons and cities to unite in a counter 
league. This made war a certainty, and 
Zwingli was not blind to the fact. His 
hope was by a strong and sudden blow 
to shatter the power of the Popish 
party and destroy tho Austrian alliance. 
When matters were on the very edge of” 
the crisis, a Zurich pastor was scized on 
the open highway, borne off to Schwytz, 
and burnt there. Zwingli felt that the 
hour for battle had struck, and marched 
out with 4000 men to Cappel, on the 
border, between Zurich and Zug. But 
at the very moment whon the fight should 
have commenced, a peace was suddenly 
arranged. The men of Zurich secured 
their own terms, freedom of preaching 
and all else. But Zwingli saw that the 
agreement was delusive, and predicted 
that the unwise refusal to strike when 
the opportunity had come would bring 
evil upon Zurich and the Protestant 
cause. And if he was right in taking 
up the sword at all, he was certainly 
right in urging a prompt and decisive 
blow. Disappointed in this, his busy 
brain conceived the bold idea of effecting 
a great coalition of powers, Catholic 
and Protestant, against the Spanish- 
Austrian house, which should place 
Philip of Hesse on the Emperor’s 
seat. But the scheme alienated Bern 
and broke in his hands. In Zurich 
itself the vexatious ordinances which 
he introduced for the strict regulation 
of all kinds of business, the observance 
of the Sabbath, the games and amuse- 
ments of the people, and many things 
else, sadly lowered his popularity. Out- 
side his own city he became involved 
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did sing Psalm 90, and I observed some 
of them join in singing it with us. 
Lord, let me know what Thou wouldst 
have me do, especially in Thine own 
worship.” His earnest desires for the 
communion of saints finds beautiful ex- 
pression thus: “ Notwithstanding sad 
divisions about the church, all saints so 
far as they are saints are one: one in 
their aims, one in their askings; one in 
amity and friendship, one in their in- 
terest, and one in their inheritance... 
The things on which they are agreed 
are more, and more considerable, than 
the things on which they differ. They 
are all of one mind concerning sin, that 
it is the worst thing in the world; con- 
cerning Christ, that He is all in all; 
concerning God’s favour, that it is better 
than life; and concerning the Word of 
God, that it is very precious.” This 
made him a loving, large-hearted, clear- 
minded and sympathetic Christian man. 


XII. 


FAMILY LIFE. 


Philip Henry is the domestic or family 
saint of tho seventeenth century. The 
honie life at Broad Oak is his special 
glory. With nothing mystical or monk- 
ish about his quietude and retirement, 
he threw a halo of sanctity round all 
the domestic relations, and made his 
dwelling a proverb for everything true 
and pure, honourable, lovely, and of 
good report. What streams of gracious 
influence have come forth from that 
well-ordered and hallowed abode! No- 
where did Philip Henry shine more 
brightly than as prophet, pricst, and 
king in his own house. And seldom has 
a scene of purer domestic order and 
happiness been witnessed than at Broad 
Oak. Morning and evening worship 
was 80 practised as to be not a mere 
duty, but a delight to all who engaged 
in it. He laboured to make the exercise 
instructive and helpful to young and 
old. In his view, it was to be “like 
a hem to all other business that should 
keep it from ravelling.” Alluding to 
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the words chalked upon infected houses 
during the awful plague in London, he 
would say, “If the worship of God be 
not within a house, you may write on 
its door ‘Lord have mercy on us, for a 
plague, a curse, is there.” He deemed 
it desirable to have the morning worship 
early before other work of the day, and 
the evening worship earlyealso, before 
children or servants began to get drowsy. 
Nor would he wait unduly for any 
absentee, but would at once begin, 
remarking, “ Better one away than all 
sleepy.” He commonly opened with a 
short prayer, invoking the Divine pr- 
sence and blessing; then after singing 
froma psalm, he would read and expound 
a passage, taking Scripture in regular 
order; then he would briefly catechis 
the young people and conclude with 
prayer, in which he would not unfre 
quently mention each person by name 
at the throne of grace. With all this 
the family devotions were so managed as 
not to be tedious; and the presence of 
strangers was never allowed to interfere 
with its regular discharge. Besides this, 
he was earnest and careful about his own 
private devotions. Morning and evening 
he and his wife prayed together ac- 
cording to the suggestive words of the 
apostle Peter: “ Living together as heirs 
together of the grace of life, that your 
prayers be not hindered.” Under Feb 
ruary 17th, 1663, we read: “ Morning 
prayer with my wife, omitted for some 
weeks, this day revived. Lord, never 
let me alone in sin.” He would often 
say to his family and friends, “ Make 
sure of your secret duty. Apostacy 
generally begins at the closet door. 
One evening a week the children avd 


servants were examined in the Amen- 


bly’s Shorter Catechism, and on Saturday 
night there was a rehearsal of the weeks 
readings. The Lord’s day he called th 
queen and pearl of days. He loved 1 
the morning to salute his family with 
words of sacred joy, while, at the evening 
exercise, he was careful to have repeti 
tion of the sermon, with suitable prayer 
and exhortation. “ Forced absence from 
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soul. To the end he looked upon the 
ministerial office with fear rather than 
pride, and though it became to him more 
and more a service of gladness, he never 
ceased to mingle trembling with his joy. 
He had a great care for his people, and a 
profound sense of what was due from 
him to each of them. The fearless and 
self-denying spirit in which he addressed 
himself to pastoral duty was nobly 
exhibited on various occasions of distress 
and danger. He had a magnificent gift 
of preaching ; but he prepared himself for 
the use of his gift with an anxious and 
assiduous diligence which he never felt 
free to intermit. He searched the Scrip- 
tures with a zeal which made him master 
of their entire contents. He studied 
them with the patientand humble resolve 
` to get at the thoughts of God in them 
by pains and prayer. The supremo 
object which he proposed to himself in 
all literary and scholarly acquirements 
was knowledge of the Word of God as 
the sword of the Spirit. When he began 
the study of the Greek Grammar, this 
was his declaration: “ Nothing but God 
shall prevent me from acquiring Greek, 
not for fame, but for the sake of the Holy 
Scriptures.” He had a natural eloquence, 
less rich and varied and overwhelming 
than Luther’s, but yet of a high and com- 
manding order. His words were simple 
and went straight to the mind of the 
humblest hearer. There was a fire of 
personal conviction in them that touched 
feeling, kindled persuasion, and made 
new creatures of the listening masses. 
A talent for terse and pungent imagery 
added to their power. “See,” said he, 
when the Pope’s envoys came with their 
demands for troops in defence of the 
territories of the Church, “See, how 
appropriate are their red hats and cloaks ! 
If you shake them, out fall ducats ; if 
you wring them, out flows the blood of 
your sons, brothers, and friends.” Fear- 
lessness and transparent reality were 
conspicuous elements in his preaching. 
There was no public abuse or private 
vice, no wrong in church, or state, or 
individual, that he hesitated to rebuke in 


Christ’s name and in the plainest terms. 
As he spoke with the Word of God in 
his hand from the pulpit, in the street, 
or on the battle-field, he made each man 
listen as if the words were meant for 
himself alone. ‘ He made each man feel,” 
says one who had experience of it, “ as if 
some one were pulling him by the hair.” 


XIX. 
THE AUTHOR AND THEOLOGIAN. 


Zwingli was first and foremost a man 
of action. Ho was professedly neither a 
man of letters nor a divine. “It is the 
part of the Christian man not to talk 
magnificently of dogmas, but with God 
always to be a doer of things arduous 
and great.” This saying of his own 
embodied the principle of his life. His 
real greatness is seen not in what ho 
wrote, but in what he did, and in tho 
intense personal influence which he ex- 
erted. Yet he is both a writer and a 
theologian of mark. His works for the 
most part were the products not of 
leisure and reflection, but of the call to 
meet the importunate demands of tho 
hour. They abound, nevertheless, in 
noble thoughts expressed in direct, ner- 
vous, and often aphoristic terms. His 
theology, too, has an unmistakable cha- 
racter of its own. It is as distinct and 
pronounced as that of Luther and Calvin 
on the cardinal doctrines of the Reformed 
faith, The mediation of Christ, His 
High Priesthood, immediate access to 
God through Him—these are its most 
familiar notes. ‘In the day of trouble, 
put your whole trust in God, in Him 
who created the heavens and the earth ; 
in the hour of death, call upon Jesus 
‘hrist alone, who bought you with His 
blood, and is the only Mediator between 
God and man.” Christ is “the only 
Guide and Captain of salvation ; he who 
secks or points out any other door is a 
thief and a robber.” ‘Christ is the only 
and eternal High Priest; from this it 
follows that those who have given them- 
selves out for high priests are rejecting 
the glory and authority of Christ.” This 
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is his constant teaching. His theology, 
at the same time, had certain elements 
which were derived perhaps from his 
Humanist inclinations and classical 
studies. In its ideas of the future world 
it had a place of hope for the sages and 
heroes of antiquity. In its interpreta- 
tion of the Eucharist, too, it struck into 
an independent path. To Zwingli the 
Lords Supper was a commemorative 
ordinance, and a means of communing 
with Christ and our fellow-Christians. 
The Lutheran view was unintelligible 
to him, and Scripture, as he read it, 
taught nothing like a bodily presence. 
There is reason to conclude that in 
course of time he made a nearer approach 
to the Calvinistic theory, which affirms 
a real, spiritual presence of the Lord 
in the Supper. But his teaching on 
this subject is one of tho chief points 
which gave to his system the value of 
an independent type of Reformation 
doctrine. Otherwise his theology is ruled 
by a few great thoughts, and is of an 
eminently practical interest. There were 
three things for which he reserved a 
central place in his teaching, and which 
were made the pivotsof his entire religious 
thinking. These were the doctrine of 
God, the doctrine of election, and the idea 
of faith. He was a profound, though not 
a theoretical, predestinarian. He was a 
predestinarian because he had an over- 
mastering sense of the greatness of God, 
His sovereignty, His majesty, His will 
as the force which determines all things. 
God was to him the one Power, the one 
Cause, the one Efficiency in the universe. 


He himself, and his whole life, his acts, 

his thoughts, his experiences, were what 
they were simply because God reigned, 
and willed, and ordained. So the very 
heart of his theology was the ccnception 
of faith—faith in the largest possible 
sense, as absolute, conscious, glad depend- 
ence on God; not on a distant God, 
however, but on the God who is known 
in Jesus Christ, who saves by His grace, 
by whose efficiency the lot of each man 
is ordered and shaped, and to whose elec- 
tion the salvation of each is due. 

On the question of Church and State 
he held that the Church is the whole 
body of believing people, and he taught 
with decision that the seat of ecclesias- 
tical power is the congregation. But he 
made the Christian people coextensive 
with the civil community. The people 
expressed themselves through the mayis- 
tracy, and to the civil magistrate be- 
longed, in his view, the jurisdiction 
formerly claimed by the hierarchy. So 
the civil magistrate, supposed to be 
Christian and under law to his Lord, 
was invested with the duty of acting 
for the Church, and applying force, if 
need arose, to the settlement of eccle- 
siastical questions and the furtherance 
of the interests of the evangelical faith. 
Whatever judgment may be pronounced 
on these and other points of his theology, 
it remains his honour that in the brief 
space of some thirteen years he plantel 
the Protestant faith deep in his country, 
and stamped the work of renewal with 
the indelible impress of his own powerful 
and original personality. 


S. D. F. Sataonp, M.A., D.D. 
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I. 
BIRTH AND FAMILY. 


Matruew Hexry, the worthy son of a 
no less worthy father, was born at Broad 
Oak in the township of Iscoed, Flintshire, 
October 18, 1662. He was the second 
child of his parents; but as his elder 
brother John, a most promising boy, 
was cut off in his sixth year, Matthew 
Henry grew up like an only son among 
sisters. The four girls, Sarah, Katharine, 
Eleanor and Anne, who in due time 
graced the Broad Oak home, were his 
early and happy companions. Only a 
very little younger than himself, he 
and they being all born within six 
years, 1662-8, there was no such dispa- 
rity as to prevent them being play- and 
school-fellows in their pleasant abode. 
They were educated together under the 
care of their parents, with occasional help 
from resident tutors. Young men intend- 
ing to enter the ministry were drawn 
to Broad Oak in a double capacity. “I 
to help him,” as Philip Henry says of 
the first of these, “and he to help the 
children: the Lord be our speed.” Of 
another, named Turner, an Oxford stu 
dent, who afterwards conformed to the 
Established Church, became a vicar in 
Sussex and published a folio History of 
Remarkable Providences, which was well 
thumbed in its day, we are told “he 
entered Katy in reading English and 
Sarah in Hebrew!” He seems to have 
grounded Matthew thoroughly well in 
elementary subjects, and was gratefully 
remembered. ‘ Mr. Turner entered mea 
little into the principles of grammar, and 
my father has carried me on in it.” The 
sweet and tender ties between brother 
and sisters thus genially formed in child- 
hood were only strengthened with the 
growth of time, and continued unbroken 
save by death. Their lives were closely 


and curiously bound up with one another 
from first to last. All the five of them 
were married within two years of each 
other. They all settled within easy dis- 
tance of the pareutal roof, and in homes 
that reflected in every case, as it js 
pleasant to think, the gracious influences 
of their early training. Nor was it one 
of the least felicities of Matthew Henry's 
lot that the three youngest became with 
their, husbands members and ornaments 
of his church in Chester, the eldest also, 
to whom he seems to have felt specially 
drawn, being wife of the God-fearing 
and prosperous farmer of Wrenbury 
Wood, in an adjoining neighbourhood. 
To the credit of all be it told that 
never in the life-long intercourse of this 
attached family circle was there known 
an instance of alienation or suspicion, 
neither an unkindly feeling nor a divided 
interest. 
II. 


EARLY INCIDENTS. 


Filial as well as fraternal piety shone 
with conspicuous brightness in Matthew 
Henry. Deep at the root of his being 
lay reverence for his parents. From 
each of them he derived some distin- 
guishing characteristics. He inherited 
from his reverend father a judicial and 
studious cast of mind, with a certain 
natural gravity, not however incompa 
tible with bonhomie and good-humour. 
From his beloved mother came that calm 
equanimity and cheerful patience, with 
that vivacious energy of manner and 
mild persistence in duty which he dis- 
played through life. Being by no means 
of a hardy physical nature, and in later 
life of a heavy and plethoric habit ol 
body, Matthew Henry was the object 
of much solicitude in his early years 
“Son Matthew not well” is a frequent 
entry in his father’s diary. He had hè 
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own share of the accidents and ailments 
of childhood, and his lifo was more than 
once in danger from fever, ague or 
measles. As he grew to boyhood, how- 
ever, his constitution acquired vigour, 
and his education went forward apace. 
He early displayed a passion for books 
and learning. So earnest became his 
application that his careful mother had 
often from regard to his health to drive 
him from the study into the open air. 
At the age of three he could read por- 
tions of Scripture intelligently, and at 
seven was making progress in various 
branches of education. In 1671, when 
only nine years old, writing what seems 
to be a first letter to his father, who was 
on a visit to London, he can tell that, 
“ every day since you went, I have done 
my lesson, a side of Latin or Latin verses, 
with two verses in the Greek Testament ; ” 
a fair accomplishment surely for a boy 
of nine. Then he adds, by way of com- 
ment about a certain illness, and in a 
style which illustrates how much the 
boy in this case was father of the man: 
“ By this providence we may sce how 
sin is the worst of evils, for sickness came 
by sin. Christ is the chief good, there- 
fore we should love Him: sin is the worst 
of evils, therefore we should hate it.” 
This is alike a result of the early 
training, and a curious antici) «tion of 
the frequent “ Note here” that is to bo 
a marked feature in the future exposi- 
tion. Matthew Henry was a child of 
many prayers, and of the most con- 
stant and careful Christian nurture in 
the well-ordered and genial home. His 
parents, by their consistent and attractive 
example, as well as by firm yet gentle 
discipline, made piety to their children 
not a mere duty but a delight. With 
Matthew it grew into a simple habit 
and second nature. He acquired a first 
spiritual experience and consciousness at 
the age of ten. A manuscript written 
by him in 1675, when thirteen years old, 
preserves the record of it: “I think it 
was three years ago I began to feel con- 
cerned, hearing a sermon by my father 
on Psalm li. 17. The sacrifices of God 


are a broken spirit: a broken and a con- 


trite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise. 
This 1 think it was that melted me: 
afterwards I began to enquire after 
Christ.” It is interesting to notice the 
providence which made the year 1672 
peculiarly memorable to him. Father 
and son had just escaped serious danger 
from fever, and were both in an unusually 
tender and susceptible religious condition. 
Now this was the year when Charles IT. 
was pleased to issue preaching licenses to 
certain classes of nonconformists. They 
were of two kinds, for persons and for 
places. Philip Henry’s friends, knowing 
how weary he was of inaction and how 
willing to be of service, procured one for 
himself and another for Broad Oak as a 
licensed place. Fitting up the “meeting” 
room was a great event for the young 
people as well as an epoch for the neigh- 
bourhood. No one took more interest 
in this than young Matthew Henry, and 
“because his heart was tender toward 
the Lord his God,” few profited more 
from these “days of the Son of Man.” 
Once especially, we are told, after listen- 
ing to a sermon on the grain of mustard 
seed as illustrative of true grace in its 
germination and growth, he opened his 
mind to his father and unburdened his 
young desires and anxieties in the course 
of a walk they took together. The con- 
versation has not been preserved, but 
he confided afterwards to a sister his 
earnest hope that the quickening prin- 
ciple was now implanted, which though 
small for the present, would he thought 
by God’s blessing grow in time to 
something. 
ITT. 


STUDIES AT HOME, 


Up to his eighteenth bay Matthew 
Henry enjoyed the full benefit of his 
father’s immediate supervision and per- 
sonal help in all his studies. He was 
not insensible to the advantages thus 
possessed, nor did he fail to value and 
profit by them. Philip Henry, with his 
vigorous intellect and thorough scholar- 
ship, was in every way pre-eminently 
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qualified to quicken and direct his son's 
growing intelligence, setting before him 
a high standard, and imbuing him with 
his own taste for clear thinking and 
pointed accuracy of expression. We 
picture them at work together in that 
snug study, with its well-appointed 
library, the lad poring over his lessons, 
and preparing translations or versions 
for his father’s eye, while the kindly 
grave divine himself is seated at his 
writing-table, transcribing into the big 
folio commonplace book before him some 
choice extract from a favourite author, 
or compacting his own sermonic thoughts 
with those memorable and expressive 
phrases that are afterwards to do such 
service when shot as winged arrows from 
the bow. But whatever subjects they 
prosecute together, be they Greek and 
Latin classics, Hebrew, philosophy, his- 
tory, or other branches, it is easy to see 
that they are studied more or less with 
an eye to Scripture learning: and are 
connected with that admirable kind of 
exercise to which Philip Henry has 
accustomed and trained his children, the 
habit of jotting down with care the 
recollection of sermons they have heard 
or books they have read. ‘Thus Matthew 
Henry developes both in mind and in 
character under the moulding influence 
of a father whom he reveres, and in 
whom he delights. Rendered older than 
his years by snch close and constant com- 
pauionship, we notice that he is allowed 
—what was a great stretch of privilege 
in those days—to remain in the room and 
even join in the conversation when some 
trusty friends of the family happen to 
call. It may be Roland Hunt, the Squire 
of Boreatton, or Mr. Luke Lloyd of the 
Bryn, or some other county yeoman; but 
more probably it is some “ejected minis- 
ter” like the “quaint and lively” Richard 
Steel, who took part in Philip Henry’s 
ordination in 1657, and is destined to 
take part in Matthew Henry’s too, in 
London thirty years afterwards, in 1687 ; 
or it may be the able and learned Francis 
Tallents, ejected from Shrewsbury, whose 
funeral sermon young Matthew will 


preach, and whose elaborate copper plates 
of “ Universal History and Chronology ” 
were regarded as a marvel in their day: 
or it may be the good old sufferer William 
Cook from Chester, or the vigorous James 
Owen of Oswestry, or modest Jobn 
Meldrum of Newport, of whom Mr. Henrv 
says in the funeral sermon, “ The relics 
of so much learning, piety, and humility, 
I have not seen this great while laid in 


a grave.” 
IV. 


SENT TO LONDON. 


But the time came when it was neces- 
sary to take further steps for completing 
young Matthew Henry's educa‘ion 
However much he profited by his home 
studies, the need of enlarging their 
scope, and of his mingling with others cf 
kindred aim and spirit, was increasingly 
felt. Philip Henry, as a University 
man, had strong sympathy with large 
and generous culture; but it was a 
serious and difficult question, as matters 
then stood, whether to enter his son at 
Oxford, send him over to Holland or else- 
where abroad, or retain him still wita 
himself. However much his own pre- 
ference might once on a time have dis- 
posed him to the first course, it was now, 
alas! rendered impossible, the way to 
the national seats of learning being 
barred by those recent statutes, oaths 
and tests which had been directed 
against exactly such cases and fami- 
lies as his. The idea also of Matthew 
going abroad for study was on many 
grounds hard to entertain. But at this 
moment the door into a third coure 
seemed providentially to open. A re- 
markable man in his way, though his 
name may not look the most promising, 
was the Rev. Thomas Doolittel, or 
Doolittle, M.A., formerly of Pembroke 
College, and afterwards Rector of the 
parish of St. Alphage in London. Be 
longing to Kidderminster, and owing 
much of his spiritual zeal and vigour to 
Richard Baxter, this worthy minister 
is known as the courageous founder of 
the very first meeting-house in Louden 
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after the Act of Uniformity, and also 
as the last survivor of all his London 
fellow-ejected brethren, living on as 
he did till 1707. Quietly ignoring 
the severely persecuting statutes, he 
had first opened a worship-room at 
Bunhill Fields, and then actually pro- 
ceeded to build the large and stately 
meeting-house which stood in Monkwell 
Street, Cripplegate. He was the first 
also to venture on opening an academy 
at Islington for training young divines, 
so as to perpetuate a Presbyterian 
ministry outside the pale of the National 
Church. Snch an attempt could hardly 
be expected to go on long in the face of 
the violent spirit then unhappily pre- 
vailing; but till the authorities should 
crush it, Philip Henry resolved to support 
the effort. He set out therefore for 
London in July 1680, with Matthew 
and his “Cousin Bosier,” who had been 
to Oxford, but who shortly after died in 
the midst of great promise. l 

The journey on horseback from Broad 
Oak to London occupied five days. 
Writing along account of it to his sisters, 
with his first impressions of the Great 
City, Matthew says: “ Yesterday we went 
to Mr. Doolittle’s meeting house, his 
church I may call it, for many a church 
will not hold nearly so many people. 
There are several galleries: it is all 
pewed, and has a brave pulpit a great 
height above the people.” Here his 
father preached in the afternoon and 
repeatedly elsewhere during his visit. 
How long Matthew remained, and what 
special studies he pursued under Mr. 
Doolittle, we are not particularly in- 
formed. It could not have been many 
months, for the authorities speedily in- 
terfered, in the rough fashion of those 
troublous times, and violently broke up 
the institution. 


STUDENT OF LAW AT GRAY'S INN. 


Amid the scattering that followed 
Matthew Henry went back to Broad Oak, 
and it is not till April 1685, when he was 
in his twenty-third year, we find him in 


London again, entering himself this time 

a law student at Gray’s Inn, Holborn. — 
Not that he had by any means aban- 
doned the purpose of devoting himself, 
through good or bad report, to a Gospel 
ministry like his father’s, however much 
decried or proscribed it might be. But 
he had to be very cautious just then how 
he expressed himself in his home com- 
munications; the lynx-eyed and jealous 
authorities not disdaining to pry even 
furtively into the post-bags! “ Your 
last letter escaped opening,” says his 
father ; “ but ’tis our unhappiness to be 
without cause suspected persons, and 
exposed accordingly.” Deeming the law 
an honourable and for himself perhaps a 
possible profession, or at least a means 
of protection, should the open adoption 
of anonconforming ministry be absolutely 
prohibited, he prosecuted legal studies 
meantime for their valuable mental 
discipline, while, as his letters show, he 
pursued in private his theological course. 
Among other means of self-improvement 
he acquired fair facility in French from 
a learned foreign teacher. ‘ We shall 
be very ambitious to be your scholars in 
French,” writes one of his sisters, who 
adds with playful naiveté, “though I 
think they say one tongue is enough for 
a woman.” A brief letter from his 
beloved mother, admirably illustrates 
their community of spirit. ‘‘ Dear child, 
it is much my comfort and rejoicing 
to hear so often from you, and though 
I have little to send you but love and 
my blessing (your father being absent) 
I write a line or two to mind you to keep 
close with God as I hope you do in 
solemn, secret, daily prayer. . . not for- 
getting what you have been taught and 
the covenant engagements you lie undor, 
renewed again and again, to walk cir- 
cumspectly in your whole conversation, 
watching against youthful lusts and evil 
company, sins and snares from the world 
and the devil. This is from your affec- 
tionate mother.” One of the memories 
of this period was his visit to good old 
Richard Baxter, who after many per- 
secutions had, in the May of that year 
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1685, been arraigned in the memorable 
trial at Guildhall before the infamous 
Judge Jeffreys, who, in contempt of all 
law and reason, had sentenced him to 
pay five hundred pounds, le in prison 
till paid, and be bound to “ good be- 
haviour” for seven years! Writing 
home to his father, Matthew Henry says: 
“ Honoured sir, on Saturday last with 
good Mr. Lawrence I went into Southwark 
to Mr. Baxter. We found him in pretty 
comfortable circumstances, a prisoner in 
a private house beside the prison. . . He 
is in as good health as one can expect, 
and methinks looks better and speaks 
heartier than when I saw him last. The 
token you sent he would by no means 
accept. . . from one outed like himself. . . 
I was very glad he so much approved of 
my present circumstances. He said he 
knew not why young men might not 
thus improve, quite as well as by travel- 
ling abroad. He gave us some good 
counsel, . . . He sends you his respects.” 


VI. 
ORDINATION AND SETTLEMENT, 


It was in the midsummer of 1686, 
when at home for a holiday, after four- 
teen months’ work at Gray’s Inn, that 
Matthew Henry began to preach. In- 
vited over to Nantwich by his dear and 
_ life-long friend, Mr. George Illidge, he 

conducted service for him several even- 
ings—secretly, of course, because of .the 
law, yet to considerable congrevations— 
with conspicuous promise and marked 
effect on the hearers. He had occasion to 
do the same when on a visit to friends 
in Chester, and so strongly favourable an 
impression did he produce as to his pre- 
eminent ministerial qualifications, that a 
movement was set on foot that never 
rested till Matthew Henry agreed to 
settle there. Meantime, without ab- 
solutely committing himself to the good 
friends in Ghester, yet with their proposal 
in view, and with his own resolutions 
toward the ministry greatly strengthened, 
both on account of his own encouraging 
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experience recently, and the rumours 
that began to prevail of the Government 
granting increased indulgence to non- 
conformists, he returned for some months 
to complete his term at Gray’s Inn. lt 
was immediately after, in January 
1686-7, that King James II. proposed 
to carry out to the fullest extent his 
dispensing power by selling licenses 
to all classes of nonconformists and 
exempting them from molestation for 
religion. Few Protestants applied (the 
popish design of the monarch being 
well understood), but, being on the 
alert, many of the noncontormists be- 
gan quietly to assemble together fer 
worship, and in other ways sought to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Matthew Henry was urgently pressed to 
settle in the metropolis, but he yielded 
rather to the importunate calls from 
Chester; and resolving to seek ordina- 
tion ere leaving London, he signalized 
his exit from Gray’s Inn by consent- 
ing to preach a farewell sermon to his 
associates in that honourable society. 
Taking for his text 2 Thessalonians ii. 1, 
he discoursed with much fervour on the 
blessed hope of “our gathering together 
unto the Lord Jesus,” as the grand 
comfort under all the separations of life. 
And now that he had such an important 
matter as his ordination in view, he set 
himself to prepare for it with all dili- 
gence, and at the same time drew ups 
very serious and searching paper for self- 
examination as to his own condition 
before God, and as to his motives and 
aims in so great a work. . 

“I think I can say with confidence 
that I do not design to take up the 
ministry as a trade to live by. . . no, I 
hope I aim at nothing but souls, and if I 
gain those, though. at the loss of all mere 
worldly comforts, I shall reckon myself 
to have made a good bargain. 

“T think also I can say with as much 
assurance that my design is not to get 
myself a name amongst men or tu be 
talked of in the world. No, that i8 3 
poor business. 

“I can appeal to God that I have no 
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design in the least to maintain a party 
or to keep up any schismatical faction. 
My heart rises against the thoughts of 
it. I hate dividing principles and prac- 
tices, and whatever others are, I am for 
peace and healing. If my life-blood 
would be a suficient balsam, I would gladly 
part with the last drop of it for the closing 
up of the bleeding wounds of differences 
among true Christians.” 

The paper, after earnest prayers and 
godly resolutions, closes with the solemn 
avowal, “Whatever opposition I may 
meet with in my work, by God’s grace 
I will not be terrified therewith. If 
God call me to suffer, as I expect and 
count on, I will bear cheerfully the 
reproach of Christ, and choose afflictions 
with the people of God.” 

By birth and training, as well as by 
conviction, Matthew Henry was a Pres- 
byterian Puritan. His father’s church 
views and principles commanded his 
sympathy and approval. But being like 
his father, a singularly Catholic-spirited 
evangelical Christian, with nothing 
whatever in him of the ecclesiastical 
bigot or partizan, when some friends 
urged that he might find it advisable to 
be ordained in the Episcopal way, espe- 
cially if a bishop could be had who 
might not rigorously insist on the more 
objectionable of the prescribed oaths and 
forms, he carefully recorsidered the 
whole question of ordination as set forth 
in Scripture and practised in the early 
Church. The paper has been preserved 
in which he drew out and sought im- 
partially to balance the strong points of 
argument and reasoning on both sides of 
this matter. But finding himself by the 
process confirmed and strengthened in 
his original judgment, he applied without 
delay to some of the best known Presby- 
terian divines in London, and by them, 
after all due probation and examination, 
he was sulemnly but secretly ordained 
by laying on of hands, with prayer and 
fasting, 9th of May, 1687. Some years 
later, when the Toleration Act was 
passed, he received a full certificate of 
his ordination, but those who did ordain 


him had to be very cautious meanwhile 
because of the law, and would only 
declare their assurance of his being a 
truly ordained minister of the Gospel. 
Furnished with this attestation, Matthew 
Henry proceeded to Chester, and on the 
2nd of June, which was the usual Thurs- 
day lecture, he began his career of sacred 
usefulness by preaching from 1 Cor. ii. 2: 
“I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” His friend and neighbour, 
the Rev. William Tong (who wrote the 
Life of him usually prefixed to the 
Commentary), was present on the occa- 
sion, a witness of the people’s joy and 
thankfulness. “It may be truly said,” 
he observes, “that they received him as 
an angel of God.” . 


VII. 
IN CHESTER. 


Thus, at the age of twenty-five, 
Matthew Henry was settled in Chester, 
where other twenty-five out of the re- 
maining twenty-seven years of his com- 
paratively brief life were to be passed in 
earnest anxious ministerial service. As 
he did not remove to London till two 
years before he died, his name and 
labours must always remain associated 
with Chester. A public obelisk has been 
erected there in his honour. And to 
show the esteem in which his memory is 
now held, it is pleasant to think of all 
parties in the general community uniting 
to raise it; an honourable tribute that 
pleasantly affects the stranger as he 
wanders through tho interesting place. 
No visitor can fail to remember the 
quaint and foreign look of the old city, 
its venerable monuments, its streets 
radiating at right angles from the Cross 
to the four gateways, its ancient walls, 
the only ones remaining entire in an 
English town through a compass of two 
miles, and above all, those unique speci- 
mens of medieval architecture, the 
curious “ Rows,” about which so much 
learning and research have been ex- 
pended. Among the outstanding historic 
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features of Chester are its varied religious 
memories and associations. From the 
days of such early Puritan leaders as 
Christopher Goodman and William 
Whittingham, who were both born here, 
and who became colleagues of Knox in 
the Church of the Exiles in Geneva, it 
had never been lacking in such a suc- 
cession. When called, therefore, to pre- 
side over a handful of oppressed though 
attached people, Matthew Henry was not 
unconscious of a noble ancestry behind 
him; and so with a quiet fortitude and 
prayerful zeal, he set himself to carry 
forward the work of pious predecessors. 
The times were changeable and fraught 
with difficulty and danger, but the 
attempt was not unhopeful. Tho penal 
statutes were not being enforced at the 
time, while the following year, 1688-9, 
with its “ glorious revolution,” brought 
further and more settled relief. Up to 
this time the little company had secretly 
met in one of their own dwellings; but 
their numbers and zeal so increased in 
prospect of having Mr. Henry for their 
minister, that one of their number, Mr. 
Henthorne, a prosperous sugar-baker, 
offered a portion of his large premises for 
their use. This happened to be part of 
an old Friary, on which the people set to 
work one Munday morning, and had it 
all ready for service next Lord’s day. 
Here they worshipped upwards of twelve 
years, the first half exactly of Mr. 
Henry’s ministry among them when they 
entered their new meeting-house in 1700. 
Besides a number of substantial trades- 
men, he found warm supporters in some 
of the professional and merchant classes, 
and had the countenance also of a few 
rather prominent citizens, who, though 
in communion with the Church of 
England, attended some of his services, 
and were attached personal friends. 
What, however, chiefly conduced to the 
comfort of his settlement was his mar- 
riage immediately after, in August of 
that same year, 1687, with Katharine, 
only daugnter of Samuel Hardware, Esq., 
of Bromborough, Cheshire. This was 
a peculiarly happy union, though ren- 


dered all too brief by her early death 
in eighteen months—1l4th of February, 
1689—from small-pox, after the birth of 
a daughter, who was mercifully spared to 
the bereaved husband. 


VIII. 
PREACHER AND PASTOR. 


With the Revolution of 1688-9 came 
the Toleration Act of William and Mary. 
In the eyes, however, of the Prince of 
Orange, with his more liberal ecclesias- 
tical views, the proposals made in this 
measure were too meagre a concession to 
religious liberty. A “ Comprehension 
Bill,” entitled, “An Act for uniting 
their Majesties’ Protestant subjects,” was 
simultaneously introduced, therefore, 
into the House of Lords. This was of 
the nature of a strong and sweeping 
reform in the Church of England, with 
tho design of gathering again the Pres 
byterians and other nonconformists into 
the national communion. The fate of 
such a measure was eagerly watched 
by Matthew Henry and many of his 
co-religionists, who were understood to 
be favourably disposed. The amend- 
ments in the Canons, Statutes, and 
Prayer Book proposed to Parliament by 
the great Commission amounted to nearly 
six hundred: among the most important, 
being the disuse of the Apocrypha in 
public worship, the change of “ priest” 
to “minister,” and “Sunday” to ‘* Lord’s 
Day,” and the omission of all objection- 
able expressions. Presbyterian ordina- 
tions were to be held valid, and the use 
of the surplice, the sign of the cross in 
Baptism, and kneeling at Communion 
were to be left optional. For good or 
evil, however, the scheme failed, and 
this last attempt at “ Comprehension ” 
proved abortive. Availing himself, like 
his brethren, of the Toleration Act, 
which protected all who would declare 
their adhesion to the doctrinal as 
distinct from the disciplinary or ritual 
portion of the Thirty-nine Articles, 
Matthew Henry set himself with re 
doubled hope and energy, under the 
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altered but promising condition of things, 
to fulfil his Gospel ministry. And 
nobly did he acquit himself in public 
and private, in pulpit and pastorate. 
Every Lord's day morning, after secret 
and family devotions, he joined his 
congregation in public worship at nine 
o'clock. The service opened with the 
hundredth Psalm, then followed a brief 
but fervent invocation: then a portion 
from Old Testament Scripture was 
solemnly read and expounded in its 
order. After a second singing he prayed 
again at greater length; then followed 
the sermon of about an hour, with a 
closing prayer, singing and benediction. 
The service lasted upwards of two hours, 
while that in the afternoon was exactly 
similar, except that he then expounded 
from the New Testament Scriptures. 
How he excelled in the ministry of the 
Word of God and in prayer need not be 
said. The collection of Psalms and Scrip- 
tural hymns he issued for general use 
shows the high importance he attached to 
“ the service of song in the house of the 
Lord.” His mind, like his father’s, was 
remarkably methodical. His sermons ran 
in series; but he saved them from mo- 
notony by the interesting grouping of 
his texts and subjects. If a course of 
doctrinal divinity occupied one of the 
Sabbath services for fourteen years, he 
varied the matter by occasional excur- 
sions into other fields, while at the 
second service he pursued quite a differ- 
ent line of practical and experimental 
preaching. “Penitent reflections and 
pious resolutions” was, for example, a 
theme he pursued for months together 
from the general text, “I thought on 
my ways, and turned my feet unto Thy 
testimonies.” This led him to such 
antithetic passages as these :— 

I. “I have sinned” (Psalm xli. 4): 
“ I will do so no more” (Job xxxiv. 32); or, 

II. “Ihave done foolishly” (2 Sam. ii. 
10): “I will behave myself wisely ” 
(Psalm ci. 2). | 

Or again it might be that after taking 
a broad practical summons such as “ Put 
off the old man with his deeds and put 
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on the new man,” he would pursue it 
into detailed exhortations under sub- 
ordinate texts, in this wise :— 

Put off pride (Jer. xiii. 15) and put on 
humility (1 Pet. v. 5). 

Put off contention (Gen. xiii. 8) and 
put on peaceableness (Jas. iii. 17). 

Put off hypocrisy (Luke xii. 1) and 
put on sincerity (Josh. xxiv. 14). 

And finally, Put off self (Matt. xvi. 24) 
and put on the Lord Jesus (Kom. xiii. 14). 

His preaching was intensely evangeli- 
cal, as well as spiritual and practical. 
“Iam most in my element when preach- 
ing Christ.” He says in another place 
he was “ best pleased when on that sweet 
subject,” for “ the more I think and speak 
of Christ, the more reason do I see tu 
love, adore, and follow Him.” 

He was fond of Scripture expressions 
and allusions with which to illustrate 
his sermons and render them edifying. 
Thus, in cautioning against the danger 
of carnal security, he exclaims: “ By it 
we are in danger of being shorn of our 
strength, as Samson when he laid his 
head on Delilah’s lap. By it we are in 
danger of having tares sown in our hearts, 
as they were in the corn-field while men 
slept. We are in danger of being robbed 
by it of both our defence and our comfort, 
as Saul was of his spear and water-cruse 
when he slept. We are in danger of 
being nailed to the earth by it, as Sisera 
was when he slept in Jael’s tent. We 
are in danger of being given up to sleep, 
as the disciples in the garden, when bid- 
den to ‘sleep on now!’ It is a dismal 
thing to be let alone in carnal security.” 

During his Chester ministry he went 
five times through the Psalms in devo- 
tional exposition, specially delighting 
in them for his weekly “lecture” each 
Thursday evening, which had, however, 
for its longest series, The Questions of 
Scripture, lasting — as these did, with 
intervals—for twenty years. In October 
1692 he began with Gen. iii. 9: “ Adam, 
where art thou?” and did not close till 
May 1712, with Rev. xviii. 18: “ What 
city is like unto this Great City ?” 

The ordinances of Baptism and the 
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Lord’s Supper were attended to by him 
with great solemnity, his own soul on 
such occasions being all aglow with gra- 
cious delight and fervour. He observed 
also with his people regular quarterly 
fasts, besides keeping those days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving appointed 
by public authority, then so common, 
and the occasions of which he sought 
always religiously to improve. Some 
of the best of his published efforts were 
cohnected with these special seasons. 

He took great interest in the young, 
having peculiar aptitude and delight 
in dealing with this portion of his 
flock. Besides often preaching to them, 
he devoted an hour every Saturday to 
public training of them by means of the 
Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism and his own two little manuals, 
the Scripture Catechism for seniors, and 
the more simple one he prepared for 
children. Many dated their first reli- 
gious convictions and impressions from 
these exercises. The dispensation of 
ordinances being exclusively entrusted 
to him, the whole responsibility of ad- 
mitting to Church privileges and member- 
ship rested in his hands, together with all 
the exercise of discipline. This added 
greatly to the weight of his authority, 
and not less to the weight of his care. 
The use of so high a pastoral function 
was prosecuted ever by him with the 
most watchful and prayerful concern. 
Besides the oversight of the sick, and 
habitual visitation of the people in their 
homes, he kept up two kinds of confer- 


ences; one more stated and solemn, for 


young people and catechumens ; and the 
other of a more social kind, for pious 
intercourse and the cultivation of Chris- 
tian fellowship. By such means not only 
did his congregation increase in numbers 
and influence trom time to time till the 
number of communicants amounted to 
three hundred and fifty, but the interests 
of real and vital godliness greatly 
advanced, and the work of the Lord 
prospered in his hands. His great aim 
was to do the work of a true shepherd of 
souls according to the New Testament. 


IX. 
PRIVATE AND FAMILY LIFE. 


For cightcen months after the death 
of his first wife, Matthew Henry con- 
tinued to reside in the same house with 
her parents. When about to retire, how- 
ever, to their little country estate, they 
not only advised a second marriage, but 
recommended him to another of their 
relatives; and in July 1690, to the great 
satisfaction of all concerned, he was 
united to Mary, daughter of Robert War- 
burton, Esq., of the Grange, Cheshire, a 
godly Puritan of honourable descent, and 
of a family whose house had been a sanc- 
tuary for silenced and ejected ministers. 
Domestic felicity again crowned his lot, 
and the next six years were probably 
the happiest of his life, when “ the candle 
of the Lord shone on him” with almost 
uninterrupted comfort. 

But brightest sunshine casts darkest 
shadow. -Trials came to him, as they 
do in frequent experience, “ not in single 
guise, but in battalions.” The last four 
years of the century, 1696-1700, though 
fullest of life’s pains, were perhaps als» 
to him fullest of profit, however bitter 
the discipline. He had begun to keepa 
diary, like his father. Under 1 July. 
1696, we read: “ Death comes nearer and 
oftener. In January it came into our 
classis, removing the good minister of 
Knutsford: in February into the Fnary 
here, and took away our neighbour: in 
March into my own house, carrying cf 
my cousin: in April into our family 
circle by the death of my venerable 
father-in-law, Warburton, when my own 
dear father himself wrote: ‘The father, 
where are they? One now gone, the 
other going.’ At the end of May I said 
with thankfulness, here is a month | 
have not buried a friend, but ’— referring 
to his honoured father’s sudden decease 
—“ June has brought it worst and nearest 
of all.” Then he adds pathetically that 
Broad Oak had become to him Alloa 
Baccuth now, the Oak of Weeping. Next 
year, 1697, his three married sisters in 
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Chester, Katharine, Eleanor, and Anne, 
who had become respectively Mrs. John 
Tylston, Mrs. Samuel Radford, and 
Mrs. John Hulton, were seized with 
fever: the first barely recovered, but 
the two younger died within three weeks 
of each other. They were worthy and 
pe women, deeply lamented. Brief 
ut instructive memoirs of them by 
their brother are usually appended to 
the Life and Diaries of their eldest sister, 
Mrs. Sarah Savage, of Wrenbury Wood, 
who long outlived all the rest. His 
Journal proceeds: “18 Oct. 1697. By 
the good hand of my God upon me, have 
finished my thirty-fifth year, half the 
age of man. Now in full zenith, but my 
sun may ‘go down at noon.’ Affected 
this morning, when alone, in thinking— 
What I was born, a rational yet helpless 
and sinful creature: where I was born, 
in the Church of God, a land of light, a 
home of prayer: and wherefore 1 was 
born, to glorify God my Maker, and 
prepare to get to heaven.” Or again: 
“1 Jan. 1698. I begin this year with a 
solemn renewed dedication of my whole 
self to God in Christ as my God. Oh! 
to make this the axis and centre of 
every year’s revolution!” On suddenly 
losing one of his children in 1698, he 
observes: “It is a smarting rod, but in 
the hand of my heavenly Father. Little 
children thus taken are like the Milky 
Way, individuals scarce distinguishable, 
but all together beautifying heaven.” The 
year 1699, with other bereavements, 
painfully deprived him of two of his 
beloved and respected brothers-in-law, 
both in the prime of their days: Dr. 
Tylston, whose death he felt “an un- 
speakable loss; so fine a scholar, so pious 
a Christian, and so true a friend I de- 
spair again to meet in this world;” and 
Mr. Radford, of no less sterling worth, 
whose orphan children Mrs. and Mr. 
Henry received into their family and 
treated them like their own. A son and 
five daughters, by his second marriage, 
outlived Matthew Henry. The son Philip 
took the name of Warburton on in- 
heriting the Grange Estate. 


X. 
AS A PUBLIC MAN, 

The ecclesiastical life of England wit- 
nessed a new and striking phenomenon 
in the early “‘meeting-houses.” Hundreds 
of these sprang up all over the country 
during the generation following the Re- 
volution settlement. They marked the 
rise of the “ Dissenting Interest” under 
protection of law, and indicated a totally 
fresh departure in the nation’s religious 
policy. One of the earliest and most 
substantial was that built for Matthew 
Henry in 1700, at a cost of £600 or more, 
during the thirteenth year of his ministry 
in Chester. His opening sermon on “‘ Sepa- 
ration without rebellion,” from a most 
characteristic text—Josh. xxii, 22-3— 
sufficiently indicated the thankful yet 
deprecatory spirit of the occasion. To 
avoid offence, it was not published at the 
time, and only saw the light in 1726, long 
after his death, with a commendatory 
a a by Dr. Watts. In 1707 a gallery 

ad to be added to accommodate the re- 
maining membersof asmalland struggling 
body of fellow - Presbyterians, towards 
whom and whose ministers Matthew 
Henry had always displayed rare magna- 
nimity and brotherly kindness. But the 
increasing cares of his own church and 
household by no means absorbed his time 
and capabilities; and as his reputation 
grew, many and varied were the demands 
made for his services, which were in 
constant request. Nor did he hesitato 
about spending and being spent in his 
Master's cause for the general good. 
One of his early beneficent efforts was 
the earnest Christian work among the 
wretched prisoners and criminals in 
Chester gaol, which he persisted in for 
twenty years, and only desisted when 
the curate of St. Mary’s unworthily 
incited the governor to interfere. 

There were then no philanthropic reli- 
gious societies. When the one “for the 
reformation of manners” was started, he 
threw himself into it with his whole 
soul, preaching often and ably on its 
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behalf, and continuing his efforts long 
after his fellow-workers had grown luke- 
warm in the cause. By his zealous 
evangelistic ministrations the towns and 
villages around Chester mightily profited, 
as he preached in some of them once a 
month, and in others still more frequently. 
He extended these home-missionary ex- 
cursions far and wide, carrying the Gospel 
into many a dark corner like life from the 
dead. His annual visits to certain places 
in Lancashire, Staffordshire, and adjacent 
parts were extremely serviceable to many 
struggling congregations, which survive 
to this day, and cherish the memory and 
retain the sweet savour of these self- 
denying and indefatigable apostolic 
labours. The effects of his reviving and 
quickening ministry may be gathered 
from that repertory of facts and observa- 
tions, the Notitia Cestriensis of Gastrell, 
who became Bishop of Chester in the 
year of Matthew Henry’s death. When 
the Union between Presbyterian and 
Independent ministers of London was 
constituted in 1691 on the nine heads 
of agreement, a similar one in Cheshire 
found in Matthew Henry a warm and 
zealuus supporter. It met twice a year 
for consultation and mutual encourage- 
ment, the minutes from 1691 till its dis- 
solution in 1745 being still extant. He 
served it some time as secretary, and 
sought to make it in every way as effi- 
cient as possible. Ordaining young men 
to the ministry, often six or cight at one 
time, was a prominent though by no 
means its exclusive function. More and 
more had he to take a leading part in 
such a service, the ordination of Dr. 
Benyon at Broad Oak to succeed his 
father being apparently the first in 
which he did so, Another he thus noti- 
fies: “June 17, 1770. Went to Maccles- 
field to join with my brethren the minis- 
ters of Cheshire and Lancashire in an 
ordination. Formerly have declined that 
work, but now see it is a service that 
must be rendered. Am satisfied of the 
validity of such an ordination by the 
laying-on of the hands of the Presbytery : 
and though we want a national establish- 


- 


ment, yet that cannot be essential. I 
went with a true desire to honour God 
and promote the interests of Christ's 
Kingdom.” 

XI. 


HIS EARLIER AND MINOR WRITINGS. 


Although Matthew Henry’s great 
achievement is of course THE Expositiox 
or Bible Commentary, with which his 
name has become most familiarly asso- 
ciated, his was in many other ways a 
diligent and prolific pen. He modestly 
began the work of authorship by an 
anonymous little treatise in 1690 on The 
real nature of schism, in which he seeks to 
show that it is a spirit of uncharitable 
distance or bitterness of feeling among 
those who call each other Christians, and 
consequently there may be schism raging 
within the same communion, and there 
may be separation of communion and 
yet be no schism. Next came, though 
at an interval of eight years, that de- 
lightful book, the Life and Memoirs 
of his father, Philip Henry, which Dr. 
Chalmers declares “ one of the most pre 
cious religious biographies in our lan- 
guage.” Nothing he issued has ever 
commanded so large a circulation, even 
in his own religiously unimpressible age, 
and nothing has better deserved it. If 
we reckon his various sermons, preached 
and printed in connection with public 
or special circumstances, his minor pub- 
lications amount to thirty-eight at 
least, and some of them, like the Direc- 
tions for Daily Communion «with God, 
are considerable treatises. His Csm- 
municant’s Companion and his Method 
of Prayer are admirable manuals for 
their respective subjects, and have been 
a boon to many; while the very lat 
little book he wrote, on the Pleasani- 
ness of a Religious Life, has been often 
republished and proved asweet persuasive 
to the life it so graciously recommends. 
His aim in all he wrote was not merely 
to be useful, but directly to promote the 
cultivation of evangelical piety. Fond, 
like his father, of pithy and aphoristic 
forms of expression, he delighted m 
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words and sayings that by cleaving to 
the memory might stick fast in heart and 
conscience; and if quaintness, ingenuity 
or antithesis would render them more 
barbed or pointed, so much the better. 
“<The Gospel will never save you, if it be 
not allowed to rule you.” “ Those that 
will not be warned by God’s judgments, 
may expect to be wounded by them.” 
“s True repentance is never too late, but 
late repentance is seldom true.” “God 
has a book as well as a bottle for our 
tears, and he notices whether we weep 
for our sorrows only or for our sins.” 
“ True repentance is both from sin and 
for sin.” ‘We are to consider the end 
of sin that we may avoid its beyinnings.” 
“‘God’s bounty leaves room always for 
man’s duty.” “ To be angry at nothing 
but sin is the way not to sin in anger.” 
« To render evil for evil is brutish, and 
evil for good is devilish; to render good 
for good is human, but good for evil is 
Christian.” “The ministry is the best 
calling, but the worst trade in the world.” 
Matthew Henry is full of such pleasantly 
profitable things, and they come so easily 
and unforced from him; like natural 
processes they “drop as the rain and 
distil as the dew.” At times he could 
glow with impassioned warmth and 
fervour, and could rise into a most heart- 
searching and awakening style. ‘ ‘Think 
not we are too earnest in urging you to 
leave your sins by accepting of Christ. 
It is no time to dally and trifle when 
precious souls are at stake, and their 
eternal condition so nearly concerned. 
The blood of your souls would lie at our 
door if we should not give you warning. 
What shall I say to startle you? That 
which I am sure is weighty enough, 
though neither new nor surprising. 
Shall I tell you that the God with whom 
we have to do is a holy, righteous, all- 
seeing God? For sinners to mistake 
this is to make them feel secure. Oh, 
let me direct you. Seek unto Jesus. 
Let a sense of your need and danger 
drive you to Him with all speed. Take 
heed of laying aside convictions. It is 
bad freezing ayain after a thaw. Let not 


this call be lost. What effect it may 
have I know not, but I have delivered 


my soul.” 
XII. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


Long before Matthew Henry began to 
write his Commentary for the press, he 
had been preparing for it, and no less, in 
God’s providence, been himself becoming 
singularly prepared. “If any desire to 
know how so mean and obscure a person 
as I came to venture on so great a work, 
I can give no other account of it but 
this. It has long been my practice what 
little time I had to spare to spend it in 
drawing up expositions on some parts of 
Scripture. Every man that studies hath 
some beloved subject which is his delight 
above any other, and this is mine. It is 
that learning which it was my happiness 
from a child to be trained up in by my 
ever honoured father.” Or as another 
puts it, “ Like the Spartan babe whose 
cradle was hig father’s shield, it is 
scarcely a figure to say that the Bible 
was the pillow of his infant head. 
What has been remarked of an enthusiast 
in Egyptian antiquities, that he had 
grown quite pyramidal, may be applied 
to the Presbyterian minister at Chester, 
that ho had grown entirely biblical.” 
For years he had been revolving the 
matter, and in 1700 had made a tentative 
effort; but the following notice in his 
Journal shows the true commencement. 
“ November 12, 1704. This night, after 
many thoughts of heart and many 
prayers, I began my Notes on the Old 
Testament. Not lkely I shall live to 
finish it. ...I go about it with fear 
and trembling, lest I exercise myself in 
things too high for me. The Lord help 
me to set about it in great humility.” 
This entire sympathy with what he was 
about, this power of entering into the 
spirit of Sacred Scripture, and his own 
evident relish for the things of God, is 
what stands to him in the room of 
genius, and lends its charm to his ex- 
position. As one says, “Fitness and 
fondness for the work, yet with ‘ fear 
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and trembling’ and ‘many prayers’; 
yes, these are the secrets of its success.” 
His diary reveals with what earnest and 
devout breathings, with what industrious 
care, and with what union of intense 
thankfulness and real sincerity of pur- 
pose, he carried on the work. “O that 
I may find Christ in the Old Testament 
and be led into the mystery of godli- 
ness.” “Have obtained help of God to go 
on with much comfort: find pleasure in 
my studies for which I praise my God.” 
“ Ashamed of my own defects. The Lord 
grant they may not be a prejudice to my 
design.” 

With unflagging zeal and increasing 
zest he kept at the work till life’s close. 
Consecrating every available moment to 
the congenial task, he was usually in his 
study by four or five o’clock in the 
morning, and often in the night watches 
when kept from sleep through illness in 
the family, he would sit down “ to doa 
little at the Exposition.” By September 
1706, his notes on the Pentateuch were 
ready fur the press. His mother was 
spared to see this first volume published ; 
but hardly expecting at her advanced 
age to get through it all, she began with 
Deuteronomy, and passed to her rest a 
few months later, May 25,1707. Every 
second year found another small folio 
ready for issue. The fourth volume 
completed the Old Testament, and, 
prompt to time, the fifth, embracing 
the Gospels and Acts, was finished April 
17,1714. This, however, was his last. 
Two months afterwards he was dead, 
and as his Latin epitaph beautifully 
suggests, “The mysteries contained in 
the Apostolic Epistles and Book of 
Revelation he went to gaze into more 
closely in heaven.” With the help of 
his preparations and jottings some minis- 
terial brethren finished the work. Their 
names and respective parts are given in 
most editions. “They took up,” says 
one, “the fallen pen and completed a 
sixth volume, but they did not continue 
Matthew Henry.” The same writer 
adds, “It would be easy to name com- 
mentators more critical, more philoso- 


phical, or more severely erudite, but 
none more successful in making the 
Bible understood.” Whatever may be 
said of its merits or demerits, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that for continuous 
hold on the religious public, for the 
number and variety of its editions to 
suit all ranks and classes, and for 
greatness of circulation, it out-distances 
all competitors as a popular Bible ex- 
position. Injustice is sometimes done 
by not regarding the author’s aim. “It 
is the top of my ambition to assist the 
truly serious in searching Scripture.” 
He meant it to be read with learned and 
more critical works, such as Poole’s 
Synopsis, and be to them a kind of 
spiritual supplement. “The Word of 
God is to be a light, not only to our 
eyes, but to our feet, and a lamp to our 
path. We are concerned not only to 
perceive its meaning, but to receire its 
impressions, 80 as to improve them to 
some good practical purpose. We must 
ask not merely, what is this? but what 
is this to us? Enquiry of this sort I 
aim to answer. When by critical ex- 
plication of the text, the stone has been 
rolled away from the well’s mouth, still. 
to many who would drink, ‘the well 
is deep, and they have nothing where- 
with to draw.’ Some such may find 
a bucket here, or water drawn to their 
hands. Pleased shall I be with this 
office of the Gibeonites, to draw for the 
people out of these wells of salvation.” 
To unsympathetic and unspiritual minds 
it may be “tedious” and “ dreary,” but 
to the Christ-secking and Christ-loving, 
of whatever denomination or attainment, 
its esteem will be usually very different. 
It would be easy to present a long array 
of euloxistic references, and multiply 
indefinitely the favourable testimonies. 
Doddridge says, “ Mr. Henry is perhaps 
the only Commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively 
read through. The remarkable passages 
should be marked.” The venerable 
Romaine, in his own folio edition of 17¢1. 
declares “there is no comment on the 
Bible, ancient or modern, in all respects 
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equal to this.” Did not George White- 
field often peruse it on his bended knees ? 
Men like Robert Hall and Thomas 
Chalmers extolled its merits, and in 
their ripest years found nurture and 
refreshment from its daily reading. 
«à bove all the books of its class it has 
furnished help to the pulpit, and minis- 
tered sap to the roots of piety in the 
Anglo-Saxon race. For what has been 
weell called its “sanctified common- 
sense,” for sympathetic as distinct from 
exegetical insight. for fine catholicity of 
temper and unfailing urbanity, for sin- 
cerity of tone and warmth of piety, 
for expressing and preserving the real 
savour of the Word in a well-sustained 
flow of vigorous and racy English, it has 
long held deservedly, and seems destined 
still to hold, a foremost place, being at 
this moment more popular than ever, 
not only at home, but throughout 
America and in the Colonies. 


XIII. 
REMOVAL TO HACKNEY. 


The ministerial services of Matthew 
Henry were greatly coveted by congrega- 
tions in London. He received numerous 
calls to settle there. So early as 1699 
the church at Hackney, on the death of 
their learned and eloquent pastor, Dr. 
William Bates, urged him, without avail, 
to become successor to that distinguished 
man; and soon after he also declined a 
flattering invitation to be lecturer at 
Salter’s Hall, in room of another gifted 
divine. When the early volumes of the 
Commentary made his name yet better 
known, these invitations multiplied. In 
the year 1708 he was presesd by both 
the church at the Old Jewry and that at 
Silver Street, which was vacant by the 
death of John Howe's successor, to be- 
come their minister. But both of these, 
though backed up by earnest solicita- 
tions from influential London ministerial 
‘brethren, he saw fit to decline. The 
church at Hackney having, however, 
once more lost its minister by death, 
turned again to Matthew- Henry in 1710 


with increased importunity. After well- 
nigh a year of pressure on their part, and 
much painful anxiety and hesitation on 
his own, during which he kindly visited 
them and showed his reasons for remain- 
ing in Chester, he at length was persuaded 
to visit them again. “In May 1711 I 
went to them and stayed till the end of 
July. I never had been away so much 
as one first Lord’s day of any month till 
now since coming to Chester twenty-four 
years ago.” ‘The London ministers in- 
sisted that on public grounds he should 
remove to Hackney, and after further 
struggle he consented to come, though 
not till the followmg spring. He has 
set down with great care the considera- 
tions that moved him, however reluctant, 
to this decision. Among them were, the 
crying need of London at the time, with 
the clamorous and constant appeals to 
him on all sides; the lawfulness and 
sometimes the real expediency of a 
minister's removal, for, being married to 
his work and not to his people, his judg- 
ment must rule it over his strongest 
affections. He had not been without 
his discouragements recently in Chester, 
however loving and attached the congre- 
gation had been. In fact, he was suffer- 
ing under that tremendously reactionary 
tide of political and ecclesiastical frenzy, 
with its illiberal measures against the 
“ Dissenting Interest,” that culminated 
in the “Schism Bill,” and under whose 
influence the Toleration Act itself was 
scarcely safe. ‘The nation was again 
touching one of its lowest moral depths, 
and an age of spiritual torpor was quickly 
setting in. On May 18, 1712, Matthew 
Henry began his labours at Hackncy, 
adhering closely .to the lines he had 
all along followed. The Hackney con- 
gregation was not large; only a hundred 
communicants. Worst of all, the spiritual 
life was beating low, and religious dulness 
prevailed around ere spreading to the 
provinces. Matthew Henry found plenty 
to do in struggling against the tide, but 
he did it with a will, and in the spirit 
and power of his Master. Now in his 
fiftieth year, and in the full maturity of 
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his powers, he lent the benefit of his 
experience and services without stint to 
his needy brethren about him. Called 
to preach almost every day in the week, 
and twice, often thrice, on the Lord’s 
day, he found it uphill work with many 
discouragements, but he toiled bravely. 
Here is an experience after a “ Tuesday- 
night lecture” for a friend: “8 March, 
1713. As I came home, was robbed by 
four men. The thieves took from me 
ten or eleven shillings. Have reason to 
be thankful. I who have travelled so 
much was never robbed before.” 


XIV. 
THE END. 


His death came suddenly. When he 
left Chester in 1712, he promised to pay 
an annual visit to his former flock. He 
did so the very next summer, 1713, and 
set out a second time in May 1714. He had 
been weary and unwell, but the weather 
was fine, and his errand was a gracious 
and pleasant one. During his stay he was 
abundant in labours, preaching also at 
Wrexham, Knutsford, and other favourite 
places. The last two Sabbaths in Chester, 
which were the last two he spent on 
earth, were fitly employed. On one of 
them he preached on the text, “ ‘There 
remaineth a rest to the people of God ;” 
and on the other, June 20, on “ Let us 
therefore fear lest, a promise being left of 


entering into his rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it.” This sabbatiai, 
on which he loved to expatiate so sweetly, 
was very near at hand tohim. On Monday, 
June 21, he set out for London, engaging 
to preach at Nantwich that very night. 
It was there he preached his first sermon ; 
it was there he preached his last. His 
horse had stumbled, but, declaring he felt 
no injury from the fall, he went through 
with the service. Immediately after, 
however, he felt heavy and sleepy. On 
being awaked, he knew his extreme 
danger, and turning to his dear friend 
George Illidge beside him, he said : “ You 
have been used to take notice of the 
sayings of dying men; this is mine: A 
life spent in the service of God, and 
communion with Him, is the most plea- 
sant any one can live in this world.” 
He was soon seized with apoplexy, and 
at eight on Tuesday morning, June 22, 
he fell asleep. His eldest sister’s diary 
has these entries : 

“Wednesday, 23 June. I went to the 
place to take leave of the dear earthen 
vessel, in which was lodged such treasure. 
Nothing of death to be seen on his face 
—rather something of a smile. Friday. 
25 June. We gathered up the mantle of 
this dear Elijah. Took the remains to 
Chester. We laid him in Trinity Church, 
beside his first wife, accompanied by a 
vast crowd desiring to pay their tribute 
to his blessed memory.” 
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I. 
HIS FAMILY. 


Patrick HAMILTON, though not the first 
in Scotland to witness and to suffer for 
the saving truths of the Gospel, was the 
first who died for them after the be- 
ginning of the work of Luther. He 
was born at Kingscavel, or Kincavel, 
near Linlithgow, about the year 1504. 
“ Perhaps few people nowadays,” says 
a recent writer, “care for any closer 
acquaintance with the ancicnt town of 
Linlithgow than can be made during 
a few minutes’ halt at the somewhat 
dreary railway station, where the 
traveller looks out of the carriage win- 
dows on high old houses, narrow dirty 
strects, and further away, the ruins of a 
great castle and church, and the shimmer 
of water through the trees behind them. 
And yet, during that short stay, one can 
scarcely fail to turn to pictures of the 
past, when Linlithgow was the Windsor 
of Scotland, its palace the fairest of all 
those ‘built for the royal dwelling,’ 
the scene of much of the proud, wild, 
and changeful life that was lived at the 
Court of the Stuarts. Those gray 
walls once rang with the sounds of 
revelry by which James IV. sought to 
drown the voices that warned him of 
his own approaching doom and Scot- 
land's sorrow ; within their shelter was 
born the queen whose beauty, whose 
misfortunes, and, alas! whose crimes 
have gained hor world-wide fame. There 
too, long after, the followers of Bonnie 
Prince Charlio made one of their last 
rallying-points, ere the glory of Linlith- 
gow finally perished with the hopes of 
the Stuart line, and the Jacobite army, 
marching sadly northward, left the 
beautiful palace a blackened ruin.” 

If the traveller should make a more 


leisurely visit, and proceed eastwards 
about a mile, he would come on one of 
those modern villages where rows of very 
plain cottages, each the precise counter- 
part of the rest, thrown together without 
regard to taste or beauty, indicate an 
underground treasure in the form of coal, 
or iron, or oil, which some joint-stock 
company are struggling to make avail- 
able for the use of man. The Khingscavel 
of 1888 is as unlike the Kingscavel of 
1504, as the chivalrous knight who 
owned it at the earlier period was unlike 
the oil company that own it to-day. In 
those distant days it was the property 
of Sir Patrick Hamilton, who had received 
it from James IV., it having been, as its 
name denotes, part of the King’s lands. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton was an illegitimate 
son of the first Lord Hamilton, whose 
wife was the daughter of James IL: 
in 1512-13 he obtained a letter of legiti- 
mation under the Great Seal. His wife, 
the mother of the martyr, was Catherine 
Stuart, daughter of the Duke of Albany 
and granddaughter of King James IlI. 
The marriage of her father and mother 
had been annulled, on the ground of pro- 
pinquity, so that she was deprived of the 
rank and possessions she might other- 
wise have enjoyed, but not shut out from 
the society and friendship of her relations. 
On her mother’s side she was connected 
with the noble family of Sinclairs of 
Orkney and Roslin. With regard to her 
life and character we have little direct 
information, but her son ever cherished 
for her the warmest affection, and when 
wrapt in the flames at St. Andrews, 
he remembered her as his Lord had 
remembered His mother, and commerded 
her to the care of his friends and family. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton, father of the 
martyr, was one of the most renowned 
knights of his time, and his explvu:ts 
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have been handed down to posterity by 
several historians. Notwithstanding the 
bar sinister attaching to his pedigree, he 
was in great favour with his sovereign, 
and obtained from him both honours and 
estates. In the festivities connected 
with the marriage of James IV. to 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England, he bore a leading part. Being 
æ wise man, he was often employed on 
important embassies, and his sword was 
frequently drawn, and always on the 
side of justice and honour. The house 
of Kingscavel, now no more, must have 
been associated at all hands with the 
lustre of chivalry and the renown of 
arms, and his family would grow up in 
full sympathy with the brave and noble 
spirit for which their father was so dis- 
tinguished. Truth and righteousness 
would shine out in their eyes as worthy 
of all risks and sacrifices, and loss of 
lands, or even of liberty and life, would 
seem nothing in comparison with loss of 
honour. Thus by the natural influences 
around him, God was preparing his son, 
the subject of this memoir, for the sacri- 
fices that would be called for from him in 
a noble cause. Sir Patrick Hamilton lost 
his life in 1520, in a skirmish on the streets 
of Edinburgh, which was commonly 
known as “Cleanse the Causeway.” 
The contest was between the Douglases 
and the Hamiltons, who had long been 
fierce foes to each other. It is said that 
Sir Patrick, in his desire to avoid blood- 
shed, had gone to the Earl of Arran, the 
head of the Hamiltons, counselling peace, 
but was provoked by the Earl’s son, Sir 
James Hamilton of Fynnart, who taunted 
him with cowardice as the motive of his 
counsel. The high spirit of Sir Patrick 
could not endure the taunt; he rushed 
into the strife with such -impetuosity 
that being far in advance of his com- 
panions he was quickly slain, along with 
many who followed him. Sir Patrick’s 
eldest son was James Hamilton, Sheriff 
of Linlithgowshire and Governor of 
Blackness Castle. In 1534 he was sum- 
moned on a charge of heresy, but escaped 
to England, He was permitted to return 


in 1540, and was the means of proving 
his cousin, Sir James Hamilton of 
Fynnart, already referred to, guilty of 
treason, for which he was brought to 
immediate execution. The second son 
of the family was Patrick, the martyr. 


II. 
HIS EDUCATION. 


We have no information as to the 
schools where Patrick Hamilton obtained 
his early education. Wecan more readil 
think of the informal training which 
his character would undergo in a circle 
of relatives, so distinguished as those 
among whom he lived. “It is no won- 
der,” says Professor Lorimer,! “ that we 
should be told by our historian that the 
first Reformer of Scotland was distin- 
guished for his high breeding and cour- 
tesy, for a strong sense of honour, which 
made him scorn, at the bidding of fear, 
to desert the post of danger or duty, 
for a noble impatience and indignation 
of falsehood and hypocrisy, and for an 
intenso love to all humane and liberal 
studies. ... With the best blood of Scot- 
land in his veins, and with the most 
heroic men of the kingdom to form the 
mind and manners of his early age, it 


‘was only natural that he should grow up 


to be what he afterwards became, when 
the endowments of divine grace had been 
added to the gifts of nature and the accom- 
plishmentsof education, not only the most 
zealous, but the most courteous of evan- 
gelists. A confessor of the truth, as mild 
and modest and gentle in his bearing and 
manners as he was firm and impregnable 
in his spirit and principles, a martyr as 
learned and cultured as he was fervent 
and self-devoted, a master of all the new 
learning of the age, as well as instinct 
with all its revived religious zeal and 
ardour.” 

The year 1517, when Luther nailed 
his theses to the church of Wittemberg, 
was remarkable for two events in the 

1 Precursors of Knox, or Memoirs of Patrick 


Hamilton. By the Rev. Peter Lorimer. Edin- 
burgh, 1857. 
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life of young Hamilton. The influence 
of his family obtained for him from the 
Regent the office of titular Abbot of the 
Abbey of Ferne in Ross-shire. He was 
only about thirteen, but the office was a 
mere sinecure, and it gave him a title to 
the revenues of the abbey, and furnished 
him with ample means for that course of 
study abroad on which he now entered. 
This was the other event that signalized 
the year 1517. It is rather, however, as 
an inference from the fact of his having 
taken his Master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1520, than from positive 
information, that we conclude that 1517 
was the year of his heginning his studies 
there. There was a close connection in 
those days between Scotland and France, 
and many a distinguished Scotchman 
had studied at Paris. As yet the course 
of study in Paris was much the same as 
Hamilton would have pursued had he 
entered as a student at St. Andrews 
or at Glasgow. But Erasmus had intro- 
duced a new tone into the university, 
the old scholastic system had become 
discredited, and a spirit of independent 
research had sprung up. Hamilton 
evidently participated in this spirit, for 
Knox says of him, “ He was well learned 
in philosophy; he abborred sophistry, 
and would that the text of Aristotle 
should bo better understood, and more 
used in the schools than it was; for 
sophistry had corrupted all in divinity 
as in humanity.” Erasmus was not in 
Paris in Hamilton’s time, but the fine 
liberal spirit which he had introduced 
among scholars captivated the ardent 
young Scotsman, and disposed him to 
throw off the fetters of scholasticism. 
This was another step in the course of 
providential training by which Hamil- 
we was prepared for his noble part in 
e. 
But another name besides that of 
Erasmus came to be much heard of in 
Paris. In 1519, Budæus tells us that 
many copies were brought there of the 
debate at Leipsic between Luther and 
Eck, some of which were. placed at the 
disposal of those of the university who 


were deputed to examine the book, or to 
any others who were disposed to report 
their opinion thereon to the University. 
Next year Frederic of Saxony wrote to 
the Faculty of Theology for their opinion 
on Luther’s views. The Sorbonne took 
a year to deliberate on the matter, but 
finally decreed (in 1521) that Luther 
was a heretic, and that his books should 
be publicly burnt. But only afew months 
after their judgment was published, 
Philip Melanchthon’s splendid “ Defence 
of Martin Luther against the Furibund 
Decree of the Parisian Theologasters” 
burst like a shell upon Paris. This bold 
and brilliant pamphlet, pouring scorn on 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, not except- 
ing the famous Scotsman, Mair, spread 
like wild-fire. The University, after a 
time of dumb astonishment, at last be- 
stirred itself, prosecuted the booksellers 
that had sold the “ Defence,” and com- 
mitted all the copies of it that could be 
got to the flames. 

It was amid such scenes that young 
Hamilton, now a youth of about sixteen 
or cighteen, was studying at Paris, and 
likewise at Louvaine, to which he betook 
himself after taking his degree. Eras- 
mus was living at Louvaine in 1521, 
and Hamilton may have gone thither 
in order to be introduced to him. 

In 1523 we find Hamilton at St. An- 
drews, incorporated as a member of the 
University on the same day with his 
countryman John Major, whom Me- 
lanchthon had attacked so keenly, and 
whom Archbishop Beaton had brought 
to St. Andrews. But Major had shown 
no disposition towards the sentiments of 
Luther, nor could young Hamilton have 
derived from him either instruction or 
encouragement in the ways of the Re 
formers. To St. Andrews he brought, 
as George Buchanan testified long after- 
wards, singular learning and remarkable 
talents. His friend and countryman, 
the distinguished Alesius or Alane, tells 
us that he composed what the musicians 
call a mass, arranged in parts for nine 
voices, in honour of the angels, and pro- 
cured it to be sung in the cathedral of 
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St. Andrews, he himself acting as pre- 
centor of the choir. The fact is a testi- 
mony to his musical skill and enterprise, 
and also to his willingness at that time 
to adhere to the ritual of the Church, 
whatever changes he may have desired 
to see in her creed. Though we may 
believe that during all the time he was 
at St. Andrews, Hamilton was revolving 
the Lutheran doctrines, with a favour- 
able disposition towards thom, it was 
not till 1526 that he openly avowed 
his belief in them. In that year, in 
public disputations and preachings he 
openly advocated the Lutheran views. 
Under the very shadow of the archie- 

iscopal palace he avowed beliefs which 

th the Church and State of Scotland 
had denounced and interdicted. Such a 
proceeding could not escape the notice 
of the Church. The young Reformer 
was at once pounced upon and sum- 
moned by the archbishop to give an 
account of himself. What that meant 
he knew full well. Either he must re- 
nounce preaching what he believed to 
be the truth, or he must die. Hamilton 
was certainly not prepared for the first 
alternative, and as yet hardly for the 
second. He deemed it better to leave 
Scotland for a time and seek further 
light. Leaving the archbishop’s sum- 
mons unanswered, he left Scotland early 
in 1527, and betook himself to Germany, 
in search of further knowledge of the 
truth. 

III. 


AT WITTEMBERG AND MARBURG. 


It was natural for Hamilton in his 
search for more light and certainty to 
direct his steps to Wittemberg, where 
three eminent Reformers then resided— 
Luther, Melanchthon and Lambert. 
When he arrived (as Lorimer has well 
said ),“ he found the monasteries deserted, 
and Luther living happily with his 
newly-married wife, Catharina von Bora, 
@ converted nun. He saw the churches 
of the city purged of the old super- 
stitions. He heard the Gospel hymns 
of Luther sung in loud and fervent 


chorus by crowded congregations. He 
saw the excellent pastor, Bugenhagen 
or Pomeranus, standing in the pulpit 
of the ancient parish church and preach- 
ing the word of life to the zealous 
burghers. He listened with admiration 
to the eloquence of Luther poured forth 
upon a select congregation of courtiers, 
state functionaries, and academics, from 
the pulpit of the church of the Elector’s 
castle, the church of All Saints. In both 
churches he saw the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s body and blood administered to 
communicants in both kinds, Luther's 
New Testament was in every house and 
in every hand in Wittemberg. The 
little city was crowded to inconvenience 
with the multitude of students who 
flocked from all parts of Europe to sit at 
the feet of Luther and Melanchthon.” 

But even from Wittemberg, Hamilton 
was drawn by another attraction. es 
Landgrave of Hesse, had taken the bold 
step of foundin g at Marburg a Protestant 
University. This proceeding was a re- 
markable proof of the power now at- 
tained by the Reformation movement. 
Among the professors at Marburg was 
Francis Lambert, a singularly earnest 
Christian. ‘As a teacher of theology, 
he occupied himself much more with 
the kernel of Christianity than with the 
shell.”” What he considered of most im- 
portance to the students of divinity was, 
insight into the spirit and life of the 
Gospel. The relations of Hamilton and 
Lambert became very intimate. Lam- 
bert said of him, in the dedication of 
his Commentary on the Apocalypse to the 
Landgrave :—‘ His learning was of no 
common kind for his years, and his judg- 
ment in divine truth was eminently 
clear and solid. His object in visiting 
the university was to confirm himself 
more abundantly in the truth; and I 
can truly say that I have seldom met 
with any one who conversed on the 
Word of God with greater spirituality 
and earnestness of feeling.” 

At Marburg, Hamilton met with some 
of his own countrymen, whose names 
are still as fragrant as his own. William 
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Tyndale, the translator of the New 
Testament, was there, along with his 
young friend and helper, John Frith. 
Tyndale was under pursuit by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and the good landgrave was a 
kind friend and protector. All the three 
were destined to be martyrs in the same 
cause. Their meeting in a foreign town, 
and communing together there on the 
truths they loved so well, was a remark- 
able circumstance, and may be looked on 
as another link in the chain of events 
by which Hamilton was prepared for 
what he had so soon to undergo. 

While residing at Marburg, and 
enjoying the delight of so much con- 
genial company, Hamilton drew up the 
only treatise that has come to us, 
commonly known by the name of 
‘“‘Patrick’s Places.” At first this was a 
series of theses put forth by him as 
positions to which he challenged opposi- 
tion, and which he defended with great 
learning. It was by Lambert’s advice 
that they were published as a book. 
They were written in Latin, but a 
translation of them in English by Frith 
was afterwards published, and the book 
was deemed of so great importance both 
by Knox and Foxe, that the one inserted 
the theses in full in his History of the 
Reformation ; and the other in his Acts 
and Monuments of the Martyrs. They 
were the first doctrinal exposition of the 
Reformed faith published in Scotland. 

After fulfilling his first term at the 
University of Marburg, it was Hamilton’s 
conviction that he must now return to 
Scotland. He had left his country for 
further light, and now that he had got it, 
he resolved to return. His heart still 
yearned for his dear friends and relations 
in his native land,and he longed to impart 
the glorious tidings to them. In this de- 
termination to return to Scotland, where 
Beaton would fasten his lynx eyes on 
him the moment he appeared, and lose 
no opportunity of convicting him of 
heresy, and having him put to death, 
Hamilton must have made up his mind 
on the dilemma which had previously 
perplexed him; and, as he was less 


disposed than ever to recant his heresies, 
must have trained himself to be prepared 
for the other alternative—to die in the 
name of Jesus and in the cause of the 
Reformation. He returned to Scotland 
in 1527. 

IV. 


t PATRICK'S PLACES.” 


The “Places” give no uncertain 
sound. There is a tone of decision about 
them which indicates a man who, after 
much care, had entered into the clear 
light of day. In the form of expression 
there is a pith and quaintness which 
makes them very telling. Sometimes we 
are startled with the appearance of a 
paradox, but the author comes well out 
of it. “No works make us unrighteous: 
works make us neither good nor evil.” 
What, is the author an Antinomian? 
By no means. “Good works make not 
a good man, nor evil works an evil man; 
but a good man maketh good works, and 
an evil man ovil works.” It is just a 
way of putting our Lord’s doctrine, that 
the heart is the man, and that works 
are the mere outcome of the vital principle 
within. Consequently, it is nothing to 
get men to do good works unless you 
have furnished them with good hearts. 

Nothing was more necessary in those 
times than to show clearly the difference 
between the law and the gospel. This 
is Hamilton’s first point, and he sums up 
in these clear and impressive terms: 


«The Law saith : 


Pay thy debt. 
Thou art a sinner desperate, 
And thou shalt die. 


The Gospel saith : 


Christ hath paid it, 
Thy sins are forgiven thee. 
Be of good comfort, thou shalt be saved. 


The Law saith: 


Make amends for thy siu, 

The Father of heaven is wroth with thee. _ 

Where is thy righteousness, goodness and sit- 
faction ? 

Thou art bound and obligate unto me, to the 
devil, and to hell. 
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went to Chittagong to receive the Sacra- 
ment—further from his residence than 
York from London. There were in- 
stances, in those days of darkness and 
irreligion, of men calling themselves 
Christians, and military men of high 
standing, becoming Mahometans, erect- 
Ing mosques, or in other cases, so far 
as they could, joining the Hindus and 
worshipping idols. The connection be- 
tween the Government and idolatry was 
intimate. A recent writer in the Church 
Missionary Intelligencer, September 1887, 
gives a graphic account of how, as of 
old the Doge in the Bucentaur wedded 
the Adriatic, the East India Company 
annually married the Goddess of Madras, 
even in 1838, after Bishop Wilson arrived 
in India. The threat by Bishop Blom- 
field of circulating the description broad- 
cast through England brought about a 
perpetual divorce from idolatry. Much 
good, however, had been effected by faith- 
ful chaplains, such as Buchanan, Brown, 
Henry Martyn, Corrie, Fisher, Dealtry 
and others, so that when Daniel Wilson 
arrived, there were scattered through- 
out India, in cantonments and civil 
stations, godly men faithful servants of 
their Heavenly Master; while in the 
presidency towns men of perfervid zeal, 
like Duff and Dr. John Wilson, were 
earnestly and mightily promoting Chris- 
tian education. Still there was ample 
need for exertion on the part of all 
Christ’s servants in Satan’s strongholds. 


VI. | 
THE EARLIER EPISCOPATE. 


When Daniel Wilson reached India 
many questions demanded his attention. 
Communication with England took up 
much time; so chaplains and mission- 
aries were much left to themselves. In 
cases of difficulty the former had to 
contend as best they could with com- 
manding officers, often impatient and 
careless of ecclesiastical scruples. Henry 
Martyn’s letters abound with instances 
of this description. Chaplains too were 
far from being always judicious or right- 


minded. There was much that needed 
to be set in order. It was well that the 
new bishop had a strong prejudice in 
favour of law and order. He quickly 
made it manifest that this was the case. 
When at Oxford in authority he had 
been a strict disciplinarian, enforcing 
university regulations upon others, and . 
observing them scrupulously himself. 
He was almost the last man who wore 
bands, and so earned the sobriquet of 
“ Bands Wilson.” When an old pupil 
called upon him, he said, “I am very 
glad to see you, sir; but Mr. , where 
are your bands?” ‘These peculiarities 
did not forsake him in his new position ; 
he was somewhat of a martinet, as sol- 
diers would have it. In Lord William 
Bentinck, who was then Governor- 
General, he found an earnest Christian 
gentleman, ready to sympathise with 
him in every good work, but free from 
all denominational peculiarities, and by 
ho means disposed to surrender the 
control of the chaplains into Episcopal 
hands. The agitation about the rela- 
tions of the chaplains to the Government 
caused the Bishop more anxiety than any- 
thing else. There were indeed serious 
difficulties which did not find a complete 
settlement for many years afterwards. It 
is pleasant, however, to pass on to more 
congenial topics. After two years en- 
gaged in setting things in order at 
head-quarters, the Bishop proceeded on 
his first Visitation. It occupied in all 
its extent three years. The Visitation 
opened with a charge delivered by the 
Bishop in what was then the cathedral. 
Twenty-one clergy answered to their 
names. At that time, including the 
clergy of all descriptions belonging 
to the Church of England, there were 
nearly one hundred and twenty, exclud- 
ing missionaries, in all India. There are 
now by the blessing of the Lord on the 
Society more than one hundred and thirty 
native clergy in the service of the Church 
Missionary Society alone, exclusive of 
European missionaries. 

In reality sixty years ago a Visitation 
in India did not correspond to our English 
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true, as Frith tells us, that he had en- 
tered into the priesthood. Frith says 
that he did this on the principle of being 
all things to all men, in the hope that he 
would obtain access to the pulpits of the 
country,and be able more widely to spread 
the truth. It is only recently that the 
fact of his marriage has become known. 
Some years ago, the late David Laing, 
one of the most learned of Scottish an- 
tiquarians, had come upon a document 
where mention is made of one Isobel 
Hamilton, “daughter of Patrick Ham- 
ilton, umquhill Abbot of Ferne.” It 
seemed as if, after all, the youth of 
Hamilton had been defiled by a grievous 
stain. But still more recently Professor 
Lorimer discovered a notice of Hamilton 
by the famous Alesius or Alane, in which 
it is stated that “about this time he 
married a lady of noble rank.” She 
must have been of noble nature as well, 
allying her life and fortunes to those of 
a man who had already fallen under the 
suspicion of powerful enemies, and by 
his fearless proclamation of his views 
was making himself still more an object 
of suspicion and hatred. There is much 
probability in the conjecture that, who- 
ever the lady was, she must have been 
one of his converts before she became 
his wife. 

The explanation of the whole transac- 
tion may probably be this. Hamilton 
had been at Marburg, and had heard 
from Luther his reasons for marrying. 
He had appreciated the value of the bold 
protest against the unlawful vow of 
celibacy, which had led to so much misery 
and wickedness in the Church of Rome. 
He had entered into Luther's views of 
the sanctity of family life, and the spiri- 
tual and moral benefit that would result, 
if the homes of the clergy should become 
patterns of those domestic graces which 
were fitted to spread such blessings 
through society. In Scotland, such a 
testimony was not less needed than in 
Germany. Nowhere had the clergy 
sunk to a lower level of sensuality and 
sinful indulgence. The bishops set the 
example, and were quite shameless in 


their wickedness. The poems of Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount are full of 
allusions to the favour shown by the 
bishops for “ Madam Sensuality,” and to 
the domestic corruption which, in imita- 
tion of their example, the lower orders 
of the people lived in. If it be asked, 
from another point of view, how could 
Hamilton have taken this step in a time 
of so great danger to himself, and as it 
turned out, on the very eve of his mar- 
tyrdom? it may be answered, that he 
did not apprehend the seriousness of 
the case. No one had yet been put to 
death for Lutheran opinions in Scotland, 
and it was not likely that the Church 
would begin with him. His family 
connections were so high, the house of 
Hamilton was so powerful, his relation 
to the King was so close, that the idea 
of putting him to death could hardly be 
entertained. If Hamilton reasoned in 
this way, he showed that he miscal- 
culated at once the power, the audacity, 
and the subtlety of the Church His 
death was already in contemplation, al- 
though perhaps the archbishop (James 
Beaton) did not wish it; but the more 
violent churchmen argued that if they 
should be able to make an example of 
such a man, if they could show that 
neither birth nor blood nor royal favour 
could screen a heretic from the heretic’s 
death, nothing more would be heard of 
Lutheranism in Scotland, and church- 
men would be left in peace to enjoy 
the good things which providence had 
heaped upon them. 

Hamilton was invited to St. Andrews 
by the archbishop, on pretext of a 
friendly conference on the points which 
he had taken up. But he himself knew 
that his errand was of a more serious 
kind. He went to bear a testimony 
which he knew might haye to be sealed 
with his blood. When he came to St. 
Andrews, he was allowed, if not in the 
pulpits, at least in the schools, to state 
his views freely. He laid down some 
of the propositions contained in his 
“Places,” and challenged discussion. 
He was allowed to converse with those 
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attended at the heathen feasts; they 
bore the heathen marks upon their fore- 
heads; they prohibited the marriage of 
widows; they would allow no marriage 
but in their own caste; and in no less 
than fifty ways they were assimilated 
with the heathen.” It was elicited by 
inquiry “that in some places it was cus- 
tomary not only to administer the sacred 
elements to the soodras before the pariahs 
were permitted to approach, but that 
the concluding prayers were required to 
be read, and the soodras dismissed, be- 
fore the pariahs communicated.” In some 
places, also, a separate cup was tolerated, 
the soodras using one, the missionaries 
and the pariahs the other. Bishop Heber 
had intended to take up the question, 
but was prevented by death; and now 
it was before Bishop Wilson, who was 
greeted on his arrival at Madras with 
the intelligence that in the previous year 
noless than one hundred and sixty-eight 
Christians had apostatized to heathenism, 
only through the retention of caste. 

It could not have fallen into better 
hands. All the most admirable parts of 
Bishop Wilson’s character had free scope 
in dealing with it. He had throughout 
life been prompt, fearless, resolute, and 
energetic. But he was by no means 
deficient in a spirit of Christian love and 
meekness, which tempered his natural 
qualities, and qualified him to exercise 
consideration for infirmities, so enabling 
him to form righteous judgments. It is 
singular to relate that in this matter of 
discipline in the native Church, Euro- 
peans of high rank and in high command 
interfered actively in support of caste. 
Even the Governor-General at one time 
seemed strongly inclined to interpose. 
When the ostentatious pertinacity with 
which native Christians had been ig- 
nored by all the authorities of the British 
Government is borne in mind, probably 
few events in history have been more 
singular and psradoxical than this in- 
terference of Englishmen of exalted rank 
on behalf of those who viewed them 
themselves as pariahs, with whom in- 
tercourse was defilement. The course 
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adopted by the Bishop was clear and 
decided. He declared that “ those who 
retained their caste were not properly 
and truly members of Christ’s body. 
They halted between two opinions.” In 
the strongest manner he confirmed the 
removal of those who refused to renounce 
the distinctions of caste. He held the 
removal of such offenders to be like 
the separation of a diseased limb—indis- 
pensable to the safety of the body. At 
the same time he urged that those who 
had been overtaken in the fault should 
be restored in the spirit of meekness in 
case any of them began to relent; but 
there must be no compromise. To the 
Government he wrote, as he was most 
justly entitled to do, that the matter 
was one for spiritual cognizance alone, 
and fell under ecclesiastical authority ; 
that the Missions in the south were 
wholly independent of the Government ; 
that the complaints were groundless ; 
the punishments for turbulence just; 
and that the missionaries were acting 
under his direction in attempting to 
mitigate evils of long continuance by 
striking at the root of them. Even- 
tually, after long delay, Government 
admitted that the matter was not within 
its cognizance. Almost at personal risk 
the Bishop met the malcontents in Tric- 
hinopoly and Tanjore. His Christian 
manliness was not without good effect. 
He did not eradicate caste: the evil was 
scotched, not killed; but the Christian 
Church owes him a debt of gratitude for 
the noble stand which he took on this 
memorable occasion. 

After his anxious sojourn at Madras, 
the Bishop returned fur a brief season 
to Calcutta before prosecuting his Visita- 
tion further. On resuining it the Bishop 
made his way to Travancore. He there 
preached in the Syrian churches, two 
thousand persons on one occasion being 
present, the Metran presiding: Goa was 
then visited, where the Inquisition had 
recently been abolished, and the entire 
building, dungeons and all, destroyed 
five years previously to the Bishop’s visit. 
Bombay was afterwards reached, where, 
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8. That God is the cause of sin in this 
sense that He withdraweth his grace from 
man, and grace withdrawn, he cannot 
but sin. 

9. That it is a devilish doctrine that 
by penance remission of sin is pur- 
chased. 

10. That auricular confession is not 
necessary to salvation. 

11. That there is no purgatory. 

12. That the holy patriarchs were in 
heaven before Christ’s passion. 

13. That the Pope is Antichrist, and 
that every priest hath as much power as 
the Pope. 

Being questioned respecting these 
articles, he maintained the first seven to 
be undoubtedly true, while the rest might 
be disputable, yet such as he could not 
condemn, unless he saw better reasons 
against them. The whole of the articles 
were then referred to a council of theo- 
logians, comprising heads of colleges and 
monasteries, with some others. Within 
a few days the council presented their 
report, finding all the articles heretical. 
Thereupon the primate appointed judg- 
ment to be delivered at a great meeting 
of clergy to be held within the cathedral 
on the last day of February, 1527-28. 
Hamilton was still allowed to be free. 

But when the primate heard that his 
brother, Sir James Hamilton of Kings- 
cavel, was mustering an army with a view 
to his rescue, and that another Lutheran 
friend, Duncan, laird of Airdrie, was 
arming his tenants with a similar view, 
orders were given for the apprehension 
of the accused, and he was lodged safely” 
in the castle. The laird of Airdrie does 
not appear to have been able to do any- 
thing; and as for Sir James Hamilton’s 
force, it is said to have been delayed 
while crossing to Fife by a storm in the 
Firth of Forth, so that they were too late 
to interfere. 

On the last day of February, 1528, an 
immense body of people assembled in the 
cathedral. A large train of bishops, 
abbots, and other ecclesiastics accompa- 
nied the primate, as he proceeded to the 
church and took his place on the chief 


seat. Among these was his nephew, 
David Beaton, who was then abbot of 
Arbroath, his successor in the primacy, 
better known as Cardinal Beaton, who 
eighteen years later, took the same part 
as his uncle took now in the condemna- 
tion and murder of the good and noble 
George Wishart. Hamilton was con- 
ducted to the church by a guard of 
horsemen, and was placed in a pulpit, 
that his answers to the accusations might 
be heard by the whole assembly. His 
friend Alesius thus describes the scene. 
“I was myself an eye-witness of the 
tragedy, and heard him answering for 
his life to the charges of heresy that were 
laid against him. These were read aloud 
by a Dominican friar; and he was so far 
from disowning the doctrines that were 
laid against him as heresies, that he 
defended and established them by clear 
testimonies of Scripture, and refuted the 
reasonings of his accuser. He took care 
also to guard his doctrine against the 
calumny, that the faith of which he spoke 
might be no better than the faith of 
devils and hypocrites, and not that re- 
liance of the heart which draws along 
with it repentance, hope and charity.” 
The Dominican friar was Alexander 
Campbell, who had appeared so candid 
an inquirer and so sympathetic a listener 
in Hamilton’s lodging. This man was 
entrusted with the prosecution, but after 
trying the business for a while, he could 
not bring home the charge. Hamilton's 
answers were toosuccessful for Campbell's 
reasonings. Hereupon the judges in- 
structed him to proceed on a different 
tack ; he was to call him “ heretic,” and 
trust more to coarse epithets than logical 
arguments. ‘ Heretic,”! he began, turn- 
ing to the Reformer. Hamilton meekly 
interfered—he might call him heretic, 
but in his soul and conscience he knew 
that he was no heretic. “Heretic” 
faltered out Campbell, “thou saidst it 
was liesome (lawful) to all men to read 
the Word of God, and especially the New 
Testament.” Hamilton answered, “ I wot 


1 The narrative of the trial is from Lindsay's 
(of Pitscottie) History of Scotland. 
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hardly ever come across one who could 
manage to avoid giving way to irrita- 
tion. The Duke attributed much of 
this to the climate. Hepatitis and 
prickly heat are severe trials even to 
the most serene Christianity. Neither 
the Bishop nor those whom he came 
across were exempt from human in- 
firmities. These differences have been 
passed over because they were transient 
in duration, and as often as not were 
the result of earnest zeal for what was 
deemed to be right. But the portrait of 
character would be incomplete without 
allusion to them. There is a touching 
letter written by the Bishop to his old 
friend Dean Pearson, in which he says: 
“The charge of assumption which you 
tell me is commonly advanced, I am not 
surprised at. You know my faults on the 
side of excessive energy and over-strong 
expressions. Isuppose these have given 
occasion for the charge. Watch for me 
and over me. Admonish, suggest, aid. 
It is impossible to be in the glare as I am 
without peril to the soul. Plain truths 
kindly put by dear friends like you are 
among the most valuable and consoling 
supports to a poor sinful creature.” 

It was about this time that the publi- 
cation of the “Tracts for the Times” took 
place. In the important controversy 
resulting, Bishop Wilson took an active 
and leading part. His opposition to the 
system propounded in them was firm, 
consistent and unwavering. He smelt 
the battle afar off, and roused himself 
to the struggle. In the charge which 
prelnded his second Visitation he de- 
livered his soul. None who were 
privileged to hear it may so long as 
life lasts forget the powerful warnings 
he delivered; they thrilled the inmost 
souls of the hearers. There is one 
very fine passage describing the atti- 
tude of Rome on her seven hills 
watching the course and development 
of the writers engaged; “Now writing 
down the Reformation and the Church 
of England, and writing up Papacy 
and the Church of Rome.” “She un- 
derstands them,” he said, “if they do 


not understand themselves. There she 
sits on her seven-hilled seat, watching 
her opportunities, herself unchanged 
and unchangeable, since Trent has ma- 
tured and finished off and consigned 
to indelible tablets all her corruptions 
—there she sits, smiling and rejoic- 
ing at the advance made to her by 
her most formidable opponent, the Re- 
formed Church of England—dissimula- 
ting, denying, explaining away, equi- 
vocating, concealing her most obnoxious 
tencts, retiring for a moment if an ex- 
plosion threatens, then returning to the 
assault when calm is restored. There 
she sits, entering into no controversy 
herself, except when she meets an 
accomplished English apologist; but 
watching events. There she sits, push- 
ing her conquests with her supersti- 
tious illusions, her splendid vestments, 
her fragrant censers, her sculpture, her 
addresses to the fancy and imagination, 
especially of the weaker sex, aided by 
her Jesuits, trained to unreserved sub- 
jection, with a refined experience of 
mankind, and a logic in whose laby- 
rinths the most practised reasoners may 
be perplexed. There she sits, sending 
her emissaries into all quarters, and into 
India in every part, and exacting frum 
her blind and numerous followers over- 
flowing funds for her missionary enter- 
prises, collecting all her strength (and 
her policy greater than her strength) to 
assault Protestant England in our various 
territories, and whom, if she gains, 
she thinks her supremacy and power 
secure.” Further on, quoting Hallam 
on the days of Charles I., he added: “A 
characteristic tenet of this party was 
that episcopal government was indis- 
pensable to a Christian church. Hence 
they treated the Presbyterians with 
insolence abroad, and severity at home.” 
These burning words, delivered with no 
ordinary dramatic power, made an in- 
delible impression on all who listened to 
them. It may be noted in passing that 
the Bishops uncompromising fidelity 
arrested almost entirely for years the 
introduction of novelties in doctrine and 
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he takes his right hand and hastens 
to the place of punishment; and when 
he sees the stake to which he is to 
be fastened, he uncovers his head, and 
looking up to heaven, he offers prayer; 
his clothes he gave to the servants, and 
a copy of the gospels which he carried 
with him, to an intimate friend. Thrice 
was the pile kindled, and as often ex- 
tinguished, while he asked, ‘ Have you no 
faggots and gunpowder?’ Being asked 
by the Dominican whether he would now 
recant, he answered, ‘ If you are teaching 
the truth, put your finger into this fire 
which is consuming my whole body.’ 
Afterwards he prays that God would 
open the eyes of the people that they 
might understand the truth, and then he 
commends his mother to his friends. 
The iron chain by which he was fastened 
to the stake having broken in two, he 
was asked by some one to give a sign if 
he still felt that the doctrine for which 
he was suffering was true, he raised his 
three fingers, the other two having been 
burned, and held them motionless until 
he expired.” 
Other historians give some additional 
eo When he was offered his 
ife by the authorities on condition that 
he would recant what he had said in the 
abbey kirk, and burn his faggot, he 
answered, “As to my confession, I will 
not deny it for fear of your fire; for my 
confession and belief is in Christ Jesus, 
therefore I will not deny it, and I will 
rather be content that my body burn in 
this fire, for confession of my faith in 
Christ, than my soul should burn in the 
fire of hell, for denying the same. But 
as to the sentence of judgment pronounced 
against me here this day, by the bishops 
aud doctors, I here, in presence of you 
all, appeal contrary to the said sentences 
given against me, and take me to the 
mercy of God; and summon you, Sir 
Friar, before the tribunal seat of God and 


Christ Jesus His Son, that ye there com- 


pear within the space of forty days to 
answer before that Judge for your wrong- 
ous accusation contrary to your con- 
science.” On this he left off his speaking, 


and entered on contemplation and prayer 
to Almighty God to be merciful to the 
people who persecuted him; for there 
were many of them blinded in ignorance, 
that knew not what they did. He also 
besought Christ Jesus to be mediator for 
him unto the Father; and that He would 
strengthen him with His Holy Spirit 
that he might stedfastly abide the cruel 
pains and flames of fire prepared for him 
by that cruel people; and that the pains 
of that torment might not be the occa- 
sion to cause him swerve or shrink from 
any part of his faith in Christ Jesus, but 
to strengthen and augment him in his 
spirit and knowledge in the promise of 
God, and to receive his soul in His hands 
for Christ Jesus’ sake; and in His name 
he made this oblation and offering, that 
is to say, his body in the fire, and his 
soul in the hands of Almighty God; and 
so made an end of his speaking. Then 
they laid to the fire to him; butit would 
nowise burn and kindle a long time. 
Then a baxter (baker) called Myrtoun, 
ran and brought his arms full of straw, 
and cast it in to kindle the fire; but 
there came such a blast of wind from the 
east, forth of the sea, and raised the 
flame of fire so vehemently that it blew 
upon the friar that accused him, dang 
(threw) him to the earth and burnt all 
the forepart of his cowl; and put him to 
such a fury that he came never to his 
right spirits again, but wandered about, 
the space of Porty days, and then de- 
parted.! 

The last audible words of the martyr 
were, “ How long, O Lord, shall darkness 
overwhelm this realm? How long wilt 
thou suffer this tyranny of men? Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

It was nearly six hours before his body 
was quite consumed. We are not told 
how long it was ere consciousness left 
him, but evidently his cruel sufferings 
lasted a long long time. Yet all that 
fearful time of endurance, Alesius tells 
us that the martyr “ never gave one sign 
of impatience or anger, and never called 
to Heaven for vengeance on his perse- 

1 Lindsay's (of Pttscottie) History of S-otland. 
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cutors; so great was his faith, so strong 
his confidence in God.” 

His bearing at the stake was in beau- 
tiful harmony with his whole teaching 
and life. Religion as he had ever taught 
was not a matter of forms, or ceremonies, 
or painful duties; it was a divine life; 
it was a participation in the grace of 
God, it was a transformation of the soul 
after the image of Christ, it was the 
beginning of heaven in the soul. That 
vital union to Christ from which all 
flowed, did not merely secure the for- 
giveness of sin, it brought also the 
sanctification of the whole nature; it 
made believers sharers of Christ’s spirit ; 
and as the spirit of Christ, always gentle 
and beautiful, was more gentle and 
beautiful than ever on the cross, so the 
spirit of Hamilton, conforming to the 
image of his Lord, bright though it had 
been during all his Christian life, rose 
to a higher and serener beauty amid 
the fiercer, lingering agonies of the 
stake. The comely body that was so 
tortured and destroyed was only twenty- 
three. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the 
feelings with which his judges would 
look on while their awful sentence was 
in the course of execution. One does 
not like to think of hearts so hard that 
a scene like that of Hamilton’s death 
could give them pleasure. It wasan age 
when human life was little valued and 
human suffering little pitied. Ecclesi- 
astical potentates, whether inquisitors or 
not, have shown a wonderful capacity of 
coolness while the most terrible sufferings 
were inflicted on those who dared to 
question their authority, or bring their 
office and its emoluments into peril. 
The thought of the agonized and burn- 
ing Hamilton as a fellow-creature would 
be smothered by the thought of the 
wicked heretic, who had dared to rebuke 
their wickedness, to reprove their pride, 
and to imperil their Church. Steeling 
their hearts to his sufferings, they would 
remark to one another that it was a good 
thing his pestilential career was ended 
go early, and Holy Church delivered from 


all the mischief which he might have 
lived to inflict. 

Such we know were the feelings with 
which the news of the tragedy was 
hailed by the University of Louvaine, 
notwithstanding that Hamilton had been 
a student there. 

The professors wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, thanking him with all their 
hearts for the worthy deed, by which 
that true faith which had been tainted 
with heresy, not only remained unhurt, 
but was also more confirmed; and 
they not only expressed delight in the 
deed, but in the manner of its accom- 
plishment. 

It was pleasant to them to think 
that all estates had concurred in it, 
clergy, nobility and the vulgar alike, 
and that nothing had been done in 
tumultuous haste, but every step taken 
in due legal form. They exhorted them 
to be diligent to expel ravening wolves 
from the sheepfold of Christ, while the 
opportunity remained. Let them have 
Spies and inquisitors everywhere, to 
intercept bad books, which wicked mer- 
chants were so ready to introduce. It 
might not be amiss, too, if they were a 
little more diligent in their duties, and 
especially in preaching. 

The truth is, there was no preaching 
whatever in Scotland in those days; 
the bishops themselves were but dumb 
dogs that could not bark. The pro- 
fessors omitted one piece of advice which 
would have been very seasonable,—that 
the clergy should reform their lives. 
That, however, would have marred the 
courtesy of the letter, and impaired the 
soothing and happy impression they de- 
sired to make. Had they referred to 
& passage in Revelation xi. 10, they 
would have found an interesting illus- 
tration of their proceeding. 

“ And they that dwell upon the 
earth shall rejoico over them, and 
make merry, and shall send gifts one 
to another; because these two prophets 
tormented them that dwelt on the 
earth.” 
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VIII. 


THE BLOOD OF THE MARTYR, THE SEED 
OF THE CHURCH. 


But it was not all so pleasant as the 
Louvaine doctors supposed. The death 
of Hamilton was a great crime, but it 
was a still greater blunder. 

The poor creature that accused him 
contrary to his own conscience, Friar 
Campbell, went mad. We learn this 
from George Buchanan, the greatest 
Scottish scholar of his day, who became 
an ardent friend of the Reformation. An 
evil conscience, the terrible spectacle 
in front of the old college, and the 
solemn summons of the dying martyr, 
were too much for him, and after wan- 
dering, restless and miserable, for a few 
weeks, he died. “If we sin. wilfully 
after we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation which shall devour the adver- 
saries.” 

It does not appear that any favourable 
impression was made on Beaton. Spottis- 
woode records that soon after, a Domini- 
can friar of the name of Seaton, who was 
preaching boldly against the corruptions 
of the church and the idleness of the 
bishops and in favour of a Scriptural 
reformation of manners, was called before 
the archbishop, and by his plain and 
bold speaking irritated him so much that 
to save his life he had to escape from the 
country. 

Alane or Alesius was the more con- 
vinced, the longer he reflected, of the 
truth of Hamilton’s views. His dis- 
approval of his murder was too intense 
to be concealed. Called to preach before 
a provincial synod of the clergy in 1529, 
he avoided, as he thought, all contro- 
versial matter, and urged the need of 
reformation in the lives of the clergy. 
The Prior of St. Andrews was indignant 
at his plain speaking, and threw him 
into a horrible dungeon, where he lan- 
guished for months, but from which, by 


the aid of friends, he made his escape. 
Alane fled from the country, and-never 
returned to Scotland. He was at least 
once in England, associated with the 
leaders of the Reformation, but most of 
his time was spent abroad. He was a 
special friend of Melanchthon’s, who used 
to call him Scotus, without any other 
name. He was distinguished for his 
learning, his courage, his controversial 
ability and the general moderation of 
his views. His last years were spent at 
Leipsic, where he was: held in great 
honour and was twice rector of the 
University. 

Alesius was not the only canon of 
St. Andrews that was favourably im- 
pressed by the views of Hamilton. Many 
of his brethren shared his feeling, and 
several of them came out ultimately on 
the side of the Reformation. It has 
been remarked that it was the Augus- 
tinian monasteries (of which the Priory 
of St. Andrews was one,) that showed 
most sympathy with the Reformed cause. 
The Dominicans, the country gentry, and 
many of the middle classes were likewise 
among those who were much impressed 
by Hamilton’s views and bearing. 

The influence of the Augustinian 
order had so important a bearing on the 
Reformation, not only in Scotland, but 
in other countries, that it will be well 
to quote some remarks upon it from 
Principal Lorimer’s Patrick Hamilton. 
“ Luther himself, it is well known, was 
an Augustinian. Staupitz, the first 
man from whom Luther learned the 
rudiments of Evangelical truth, was 
vicar-general of the order in Saxony 
and Thuringia. It was the same in 
Flanders, in France, and in Spain. The 
Augustinians of Antwerp were the first 
Lutherans of the Low Countries, and 
gave up to the cause of the Reformation 
in the great square of Brussels its first 
two martyrs, Henry Voes, and Jobu 
Esch. John Castellane, one of the 
earliest and most eminent of the French 
Protestants, was a religious man of the 
Friars Eremites, of the order of St 
Austin. Dr. Cazalla, the celebrated 
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Spanish Lutheran, who perished at 
Valladolid in the auto-da-fe of 1599, and 
who is described as a standard-bearer 
of the Gospellers, was an Augustinian 
friar. It was the same also in Eng- 
land. Dr. Robert Barnes, one of the 
first Englishmen who ventured to tell 
Wolsey the truth, and who afterwards 
suffered martyrdom at Smithfield, was 
prior of the Augustinian monastery of 
Cambridge, where he gave shelter to 
the preaching of Latimer and Bilney, 
when these Reformers were driven from 
the University pulpit of St. Mary’s. 
It proved the same in Scotland too. It 
was the Scottish Augustinians who first 
gave disciples to the Reformation, and 
who first suffered in its cause. Patrick 
Hamilton was himself the abbot of 
an Augustinian house; and Alexander 
Alane, his first and most eminent con- 
vert, was a canon-regular of the Augus- 
tinian Priory of St. Andrews.” 

This explains the cause of the spread 
of Hamilton’s views among the Augus- 
tinians. Ifa more definite explanation 
be required, it may be found in the 
character cf the Rule of the order. It 
was more spiritual, more scriptural, 
more apostolic, than the rules of the 
other orders. ‘ While all others,” says 
a canon of the Augustinian abbey of 
Cambuskenneth, “were occupied with 
mere bodily observances, with fastings, 
vigils, and mortifications, the Rule of 
our most holy parent is taken up en- 
tirely with the spiritual duties of love 
to God and man, unity of heart, con- 
cord in doing good, offices of devotion, 
and such like; and certainly as much as 
the soul is more noble than the body, so 
much is a spiritual law more excellent 
than a carnal one, and spiritual exercises 
to be preferred to mere corporeal dis- 
cipline.” 

The impression made on the Priory of 
St. Andrews by Hamilton’s death was 
quite the opposite of what the head of 
the church had expected. Fifteen years 
later the impression was deepened by 
the martyrdom of Wishart. And in a 
shorter time, St. Andrews became the 


head-quarters of the Scottish Refor- 
mation. 

Among Hamilton’s own order, the 
influence of his martyrdom appears to 
have been marked and extensive. It is 
certain that the views which he advo- 
cated spread extensively among the 
higher classes in Scotland. There was 
no public preacher of them till George 
Wishart appeared, whose brief career 
was terminated, like Hamilton’s, by his 
being burned at St. Andrews, in 1546. 
But between the two martyrdoms the 
cause of the Reformation had spread so 
widely that it is said that in 1542, on 
the death of James V., a list was found 
in his possession of three hundred gentle- 
men, suspected of Lutheranism, against 
whom it was supposed that he meant to 
institute proceedings. Notwithstanding 
the fascination of chivalry thrown round 
the character of this young king, as for 
instance in the “ Lady of the Lake,” it 
is certain that he was one of the most 
profligate princes that ever sat on a 
throne. The Romish clergy, as Pit- 
scottie has shown, not only winked at 
his atrocious licentiousness, but pro- 
mised him absolution for it, on condition 
of his upholding the Church. It was 
by a singular providence that, broken 
in spirit by the defeat of his army at 
Solway,—a defeat due solely to his own 
obstinate folly,—he died at the age of 
thirty-one, leaving the kingdom to the 
unfortunate “lass” who came into the 
world just as he was passing out of it. 
If there was no public preaching of the 
Gospel in Scotland during this period, 
and if, notwithstanding, it made such 
progress among the upper classes, this 
fact must have been due in no slight 
degree to the impression produced, and 
the inquiries awakened by the martyr- 
dom of Hamilton. 

Among the middle classes the truth 
likewise spread. Many burgesses in 
various towns were fined and otherwise 
punished on account of their Lutheran 
views. In 1543, an Act of Parliament 
was passed declaring that it should be 
“lawful to every man to use the bencfit of 
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the translation which then they had of the 
Bible and New Testament, together with 
the benefit of other treatises containing 
wholesome doctrine, until such time as 
the prelates and kirkmen should give 
and set forth to them a translation more 
correct.” It is not to be supposed that 
the clergy would be in favour of the 
passing of such an Act; its existence is 
a striking proof of the strong current 
running against them throughout the 
community. 

The learned class, too, contributed its 
share of ‘supporters. We have already 
instanced George Buchanan. He had 
made himself so offensive to the Church, 
that, like Alesius, he was apprehended and 
committed to a St. Andrews dungeon. 
Happily he made his escape; but he was 
obliged to remain abroad for many 
years. His pungent and inimitable 
satires against the Franciscans and other 
orders contributed not a little to the 
success of the Reformation. If Bucha- 
nan was popular and effective among 
the learned, Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount was not less so among the masses. 
In his patrimonial home, a few miles from 
St. Andrews, he had heard with pro- 
found emotion of the proceedings against 
Hamilton, if indeed he had not witnessed 
them. No popular poet ever lashed with 
more freedom the vices of the clergy. 
The satires of Sir David Lindsay con- 
tributed in a remarkable degree to kindle 
that peculiar spirit of opposition to Popery 
which animated Scotland at the Refor- 
mation and for many subsequent years. 
Instead of the spouse of the Lord, she 


came to be regarded as the Scarlet Lady 
of Babylon, the mother of harlots and 
abominations of the earth. 

Many of the descendants of those 
Lollards, who in the previous century 
had witnessed and suffered in substan- 
tially the same cause, began to inquire 
into Hamilton’s views, and found them 
almost identical with those which had 
been dear to their fathers. In Ayrshire, 
where the Lollards had been numerous, 
the Reformation was very warmly es- 
poused, and in other parts of the country 
where they had likewise flourished, many 
adherents of the new cause appeared. 

Thus wonderful was the influence of 
Patrick Hamilton. It was only the 
skill and boldness of David Beaton, who 
succeeded his uncle as Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and was raised to the 
cardinalate, that kept the rising cause 
in check. There were yet many more 
martyrs to be cast into the flames before 
the Reformation should triumph. Fifteen 
years after, as we have already said, one 
of the best and noblest men of Scotland, 
George Wishart, perished in the very 

lace where Hamilton had died. His 

eath, like Hamilton’s, proved a powerfal 
help to the cause of the Reformation ; 
and when John Knox appeared, snatching 
the banner as it were from Wishart’s 
hands, the country was ripe for a 
momentous change. In a very few 
years it passed completely from under 
the yoke of Rome, and became con- 
spicuous, even among the Reformed 
countries of Europe, for ita zealous and 


_ hearty support of the Reformation. 


W. G. Baang, D.D., LLD. 
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I. 
HIS HOME AND ANCESTRY. 


Ow Sunday, 11th May, 1788, a child was 


born in a lonely dwelling among the 
Derry mountains who was destined to 
becomo famous in the north of Ireland 
and far beyond it. The house was the 
farmstead of Grillagh, situated about a 
mile from the little town of Maghera. 
in the valley through which the Moyola 
dashes from the hills towards Lough 
Neagh. His father, John Cooke, a plain, 
unsophisticated farmer, was of English 
extraction; his mother, a woman of no 
little individuality and force of character, 
was of Scotch descent, being sprung from 
the good old stock of the Howies of Loch- 
goin; and so it came to pass that young 
Henry, being of Irish birth, had at his 
entrance into life a connection with all 
three divisions of the United Kingdom. 

Henry Cooke had in his veins the blood 
of heroes and sufferers for the cause of 
God and their country. 
he once electrified an immense public 
meeting by the relation of the following 
anecdote. 

In the Williamite wars of 1688, when 
fire and sword devastated so much of 
Ulster, all the children in a certain family 
in the county Down were murdered by 
the rebels, except one. “ Driven from 
his home, with thousands of starving 
Protestants, the father carried this child 
in his arms to Derry, and was happily 
one of those admitted into the city for 
its defence. When he mounted guard at 
night he had no nurse for his little one, 
so he carried it with him to the wall and 
laid it between the embrasures where 
the cannon frowned defiance on James 
and slavery. Providence protected the 
boy in the midst of famine and death, 
and when in after years he was ques- 


In after years | 


tioned how he fared at night for shelter, 
' + Well enough,’ was the reply ; ‘I had the 
shelter of my father’s gun.’ Yes, God 
protected that motherless and homeless 
' boy, and he who now addresses you is 
| that boy’s humble descendant.” 
His mother used to tell of another 
| stirring time in which one of his an- 
cestors figured. ‘In 1641 the Protestant 
| inhabitants of a whole district at Killy- 
| leagh were put to death in a few hours 
by the Romanists. A solitary female 
escaped the observation of the savage 
exterminators, and she was drawn frow 
her place of concealment by hearing the 
bitter cries of a little boy. He had been 
sent on a message from his house, and 
while on the road the massacre took place. 
On his return he saw the members of his 
family lying stretched on the ground. 
| He fancied they were all asleep, and tried 
| to wake them. He became terrified by 
the fearful silence of death, and his cnee 
| of alarm and distress brought forth from 
her hiding-place the only female who had 
| escaped the dreadful butchery. From 
that little boy Mrs. Cooke was descended. 
| Stories like these beguiled the tedium 
of many a long winter night in the 
Girillagh farmhouse, and not a few of 
them imprinted themselves indelibly on 
the mind of the youngest son and had 
their own effect on his character and life 
till the end of his days. 


II. 
HIS SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-MASTERS. 


Henry Covke’s parents did the best 
| they could for his training. His mother 
especially seems to have bestowed great 
pains on it. “I received,” he himself 
tells us, “my first instruction in thev- 
logy at my mother’s side. The Shorter 
Catechism was her text-book; the Cun- 
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fession of Faith was her Christian In- 
stitutes; the Bible was her final and 
sole standard of appeal. ... She taught 
me thet man is naturally corrupt; that 
© Divino grace alone can quicken and 
renew; that the Spirit of God reigning 
in the heart and mind, is the only source 
of right principles and pure practical 
norality.... She charged me to look, to 
examine, to compare and to judge for 
myself. I did Jook, I did examine, I did 
compare, and I found it impossible to 
resist the combined force of maternal 
teaching and personal experience.” 

In due time the child was sent to his 
first school. A very humble seminary 
it was, with a most uncouth pedagogue 
presiding over it. But it was no worse 
than the ordinary Irish schools of the 
period, and much better than some of thein. 
Arthur Young, who made his well-known 
“Tour in Ireland” in 1776, shortly be- 
fore the period we speak of, tells us that 
“hedge-schools, as they are called (they 
might as well be termed ditch ones, for 
I have seen many a ditch full of scholars), 
are everywhere to be met with.” Henry 
Cooke’s first school was a_ thatched 
and whitewashed cottage, with sticks of 
black oak, taken from a neighbouring 
bog, for seats, a fire of .peat, to which 
each pupil contributed a daily turf, 
burning in the centre of the fluor, and 
a hole in the roof above for the only 
chimney. The master, Joseph Pollock, 
or Poak, as he was familiarly called, was 
a tall, lanky Scotchman, whose attire 
was picturesque if not elegant, consist- 
ing as it did of a tow wig, rusty black 
coat, knee-breoches of leather, grey woollen 
stockings, and ponderous brogues. A 
huge pair of horn spectacles bestraddled 
an equally huge nose, and lent an air 
of awful sternness to the countenance 
of the dominie, which was further em- 
phasized by the formidable hazel rod 
which he invariably carried. Some of 
the school books were as uncouth as 
the school-master. Manson’s Spelling-book, 
famous in its day, and a really excellent 
little manual, was in daily use. But so 


were The Irish Rogues and Rapparees, 


The Life of Bold Captain Freney, and 
The Adventures of Redmond O Hanlon—- 
works not particularly well adapted, one 
would think, to exercise the best influ- 
ence over the youthful mind. But, not- 
withstanding the primitive character of 
his educational apparatus, Poak did some 
really good work in his school, and Henry 
Cooke was one of his best scholars. “I 
tell you, sir,” said the master one day 
to a visitor at his academy, “ that lad, 
if spared, will one day rival, if not excel 
myself.”! The force of panegyric could 
surely no further go. 

Quite as potent in its educative in- 
fluence as his schools and school-masters 
was the wild character of the time in 
which the lad’s lot was cast. When he 
was ten years old the terrible rebellion 
of 1798 swept over Ireland like a tornado, 
and the Grillagh neighbourhood was one 
of its hottest centres. John Cooke was 
staunchly loyal, and he and his family 
suffered accordingly. “For weeks to- 
gether during the summer of 798,” Dr. 
Cooke tells us, “I never slept in my 
father’s house. To have done so would 
have been almost certain death. All 
loyal families were marked and watched 
by bands of assassins. When the nights 
were fine, we went to the middle of a 
cornfield or behind a hedge. When wet 
or cold, we crept into some cow-shed 
or under a rock. One night we had 
ventured to go to bed; bat we were 
suddenly roused, and hurried out half- 
clothed. - On reaching the door, we saw 
five houses in flames in different direc- 
tions. It was dark, cold, and stormy. 
We took refuge in a distant barn, and 
lay till morning behind a range of pikes 
that stood against the wall. ... I was 
taught in a hard school—the school of 
care and suffering. Unceasing watchful- 
ness made me prematurely old. . . . Im- 
pressions were then left on my mind 
which I have never forgotten, and which 
I never wish to forget.” 

Whether owing to his mother’s advice 

! Life and Times of Dr. Cooke, by J. L. Porter, 
D.D., LL.D., son-in-law of Dr. Cooke, President 
of Queen's College, Belfast. 
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or his own inclination, or both, he early 
turned his thoughts to the Christian 
ministry, and in 1802, at an age when 
boys nowadays would be only beginning 
to prepare for college, he made his way to 
Glasgow and matriculated. The journey 
from Grillagh to Glasgow was no eas 
matter in those days, especially for a lad 
of fourteen, Sixty weary miles he had 
to trudge on foot trom his father’s house 
to the little port of Donaghadee, carrying 
all his own luggage, a scanty enough 
stock in all probability, but still a 
sufficient burden for such a small boy; 
from Donaghadee a small sailing vessel 
carried the mails of His Majesty King 
George III. across the channel to Port 
Patrick, with more or less regularity, 
as wind and weather permitted, and on 
board this craft Henry reached the 
Scottish shore. Another long walk then 
lay before the young aspirant for know- 
ledge ere the welcome sight of the towers 
and spires of Glasgow told him that his 
journey was near an end. 

Among his class-mates at the univer- 
sity were two youths whose names and 
lives were destined to be closely linked 
in different ways with his in after years. 
Robert Stewart, subsequently minister 
of Broughshane, Cooke's fidus Achates on 
many a hard-fought field, and Henry 
Montgomery, his brilliant antagonist in 
the Arian controversy. He does not 
seem to have owed much to those years 
which he spent in the venerable univer- 
sity buildings on the banks of the Molen- 
dinar, which have now disappeared before 
the march of modern progress. 

In 1808 his course was completed, and 
he applied to be licensed as a preacher 
eligible for election to the pastorate of a 
congregation, tothe Presbytery of Bally- 
mena, appearing before the court in a 
costume which would probably in our 
days bar for the time a candidate’s further 
progress—a blue coat adorned with brass 
buttons, drab vest, white cord breeches 
and top-boots. But men had not in 
those times the same ideas of ministerial 
costume as now prevail. It was by no 
means rare to see reverend fathers of 


the church appear in the pulpit in the 
scarlet coat of the Volunteer. No fault 
therefore was found with Henry Cooke's 
attire. He received his license, and thus 


before he had attained his majority, for- 


mally entered the profession of which he 
was to be so great an ornament. Who 
could have thought of what that raw, 
oddly-dressed lad was to become, as he 
appeared that day before his Presbytery ° 
One thing, at all events, was clear about 
him—there was no uncertainty in his 
mind, even at this early stage in his 
career, regarding that great doctrine 
with tho defence of which he was after- 
wards to be so prominently identified. 
His “trial sermon” before the Presby- 
tery was based on the text, “ How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salva- 
tion?”! In the course of it he said: 
“Had an angel or an inferior ministè! 
of God been the person commissioned to 
publish the news of our salvation, to give 
the offers of the Gospel which Jesus gave. 
then there might have been some excus 
for neglect. But the person comms 
sioned is no angel, no inferior agent. 
He is the same to whom the Lord says 
‘Let all the angels of (God worship 
Him.’ Behold, then, what a glorion 
Personage holds forth to you the offer o 
salvation! He thought it no robbery to 
be counted equal with the Father. Him 
you may trust, for in Him there is m 
possibility of deception. Him you may 
trust, for He is able to save to the utter- 
most. He is King of kings and Lord o 
lords.” 3 


ITI. 
THE FIRST TEN YEARS’ MINISTRY. 


On November 10th, 1808, Cooke re- 
ceived a call from the little congrezation 
of Duneane, situated at the northern et 
tremity of Lough Leagh, and was duly 
ordained there as assistant and success” 
to the Rev. Robert Scott. It was cer 
tainly no fat living. The young 
minister's entire income amounted to 
£25 per annum, Irish currency, the 
senior minister retaining the endowment 

1 Hebrews ii. 3. 2 Porter, ut empra 
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according to the laws of the Church. 
The scanty stipend, however, might 
have been borne, for Cooke had never 
much of an eye to money. But the 
strong evangelical doctrines which he 
preached, aud the earnestness with which 
from the very first he urged them on 
his people, were not congenial to that 
cold, lifeless age, and aroused resentment 
rather than appreciation in Duneane. 
In Ulster, as elsewhere, at the begin- 
ning of this century, a barren morality 
was the best that was preached from 
many pulpits, and Arian or semi-Arian 
principles were lamentably prevalent. 
Cooke’s preaching accordingly stirred 
up the opposition of the senior minister 
and of the people. His position became 
uncomfortable, and not being yet ready 
to enter on a contest for the truth, he 
gave up his charge and became a private 
tutor at Kells, near Ballymena. His 
talents, however, were of too valuable a 
type to be allowed to be shelved in this 
way for very long. Before he had been 
three months in Kells, a call came to 
him from the neighbouring congregation 
of Donegore. He accepted it, and was 
installed as minister there on January 
22nd, 1811. Here he began thoroughly 
to study those great theological questions 
which were every day assuming larger 
Importance in the north of Ireland. 
There is yet extant a MS. entitled 
“Christianity tried in the Court of 
Reason,” which he drew up at this period 
for his own satisfaction, and which in- 
dicates the nature of his inquiries and 
studies. Another paper in his hand- 
writing, which dates from about the 
same time, is a summary of the Scripture 
proofs of the Trinity carefully collated 
and classified by himself under twenty- 
seven heads. Evidently he was furnish- 
ing his armoury for the battle which he 
felt could not be long delayed. In the 
pulpit, too, the great question of the day 
had a prominent place. One of his first 
sermons in Donegore was on the text, 
“And the Lord said unto him, Go 
through the midst of the city, through 
tho midst of Jerusalem, and set a mark 


upon the foreheads of the men that sigh 
and that cry for all the abominations that 
be done in the midst thereof.”' In dis- 
cussing it, he spoke of the sad national 
infidelity that was abroad. ‘Time was,” 
he said, “when infidelity, ashamed, 
dreading, as it were, to meet the public 
eye, skulked into corners, and said in her 
heart, ‘There is no God.’ She kept the 
secret to herself. She dared not avow it 
openly. But that time is gone. Shame 
and fear have forsaken her. She lifts 
her voice in the streets; she calls in 
the high places; she proclaims rebellion 
against heaven’s King; she thinks it 
possible to dethrone the Omnipotent. 
Only a few years ago religion fell in 
France before the infidel phalanx, led 
by a Volney and a Voltaire. In our 
own country, a Hobbes, a Hume, and a 
Paine, with a host of others, organized a 
crusade against the Cross. Under their 
leadership infidelity has marched through 
Britain. She has invaded the sacred 
precincts of our own Church. Ministers, 
at her bidding, now boldly disavow alike 
the nature and the work of the Divine 
Saviour. Forgetting Him, they forget 
also Him that sent Him. What base 
ingratitude have we been guilty of! 
How have we forgotten God’s sparing 
mercies! How wonderfully has He pre- 
served us as a nation, notwithstanding 
grievous sins! We are monuments of His 
love. Whilst the horrors of war have 
affrighted other nations, whilst its de- 
structive hand has ravaged their cities 
and desolated their plains, whilst their 
fields have been deluged with blood and 
covered with mountains of slain, we have 
only heard the dread sound roll omin- 
ously in the distance—it has not come 
near our shores. White-robed peace has 
continued to scatter her olives over our 
country. Justice lifts aloft her impartial 
balance. Plenty sheds abundance around. 
Commerce spreads abroad her wings and 
is fanned by the breeze of prosperity. 
Toleration bids every man worship God 
as conscience dictates, while the smile of 
Freedom brightens every British home.” 
1 Ezekiel ix. 4. 
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The quiet folks of Donegore had never 
heard preaching like this. It roused 
them from the Sabbath slumbers into 
which the dry, cold essays which they 
had been accustomed to hear from their 
pulpit, had lulled them. The whole 
community woke up into new lite. The 
people flocked to the church to hear the 
burning cloquence of their new minister, 
and were moved by it as no man had 
ever moved them before. As Mr. Cooke 
went about among them during the 
week, plying the busy ministrations of 
the pastor alike in the mansion of the 
rich and the humble cottage of the tiller 
of the soil, his manifest zeal for his 
Master, combined with his wonderful 
kindness of heart and warmth of geni- 
ality, endeared him to them and rendered 
their minds more receptive of his mes- 
sage. It will be long before the tradi- 
tions of his ministry cease to linger 
beside the burns and among the woods of 
Donegore. 

During his pastorate, he took a very 
unusual step. Conscious that his acad- 
emic training had not been what it should 
have been, he asked the leave of his pres- 
bytery to return to college, that he might 
again prosecute his studies, and explore 
several regions of knowledge, into which 
his ever-active mind desired an insight. 
The permission was obtained—his indul- 
gent congregation loved him too well to 
throw any obstacle in his way, great as. 
was the trial to them of losing his ser- 
vices for the time; and accordingly back 
to college he went. During the winters 
of 1815-16, and 1816-17, he entered 
Glasgow University once more, his old 
alma mater, while in that of 1817-18 
he was an alumnus of Trinity College, 
Dublin. Among the subjects which he 
studied durifig these years was medicine, 
of which he obtained a large and accu- 
rate knowledge, walking hospitals, and 
plying his scalpel in dissecting-rooms 
with all the diligence of an embryo 
doctor. 

Writing in 1817, to Mrs. Cooke (for 
by this time he had entered the estate 
of matrimony, having married Miss 


Ellen Mann, of Toome), he says: “ This 
letter written, I sit down to pore over 
a skull and count its bones and joints, 
till midnight. Could you see me through 
the keyhole, you would take me for an 
old monk, contemplating mortality. It 
grins horribly, yet ‘to this complexion 
must my lady come, should she paint 
an inch thick.’ ” 

Many a time in after years the medi- 
cal knowledge which he acquired at this 
time was put to good use. 


IV. 
THE ARIAN CONTROVERSY BEGINS. 


The time was now drawing near for 
the commencement of that great work 
with which more than any other Henry 
Cooke’s name must always be associated 
—the driving of Arianism out of the 
Irish Presbyterian Church. Providence 
had prepared the man, and now the hour 
was at hand. For years this deadly 
heresy had been allowed to spread among 
the people almost unchecked. Its blight- 
ing influences were secretly mourned 
over by not a few faithful hearts; but 
there was no man bold enough to grapple 
with it until Cooke appeared. On Sep- 
tember 8th, 1818, (greatly to the grief 
of his fond hearers at Donegore,) he had 
become minister of the important con- 
gregation of Killyleagh, on the shores 
of Strangford Lough, and here, in the 
spring of 1821, what may be called the 
first blow in the Arian controversy was 
struck. It was in this wise. A Uni- 
tarian emissary, named the Rev. John 
Smethurst, had been brought over from 
England to itinerate in the north of 
Ireland. Well would it have been for 
himself and his cause had he kept out 
of Killyleagh. But in an evil hour for 
both, he was induced to include it in his 
tour. He held a meeting. Cooke, no 
doubt to the surprise of the Arian advo- 
cate, attended, accompanied by Captain 
Sydney Hamilton Rowan, son of the 
lord of the manor and one of the godliest 
and most useful laymen to whom the 
Irish Presbyterian Church has ever given 
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birth. Smethurst propounded his “ New 
Lizht” views, as they were popularly 
called, with all the earnestness and skill 
of a practised orator, and made a deep 
impression on his sudience. When he 
had done, Cooke rose. In his own 
strenuous, dignified way, he boldly 
branded the doctrines which had just 
been proclaimed as “false and per- 
nicious,” and he invited all present, 
the English orator included, to come 
to his church the following Sunday, 
when he pledged himself “fairly to re- 
view and fully to refute” every one of 
them. Next Sunday, in response to his 
invitation, a tremendous crowd thronged 
Killyleagh Presbyterian church, not only 
to the doors but far beyond them. True 
to his promise, Cooke took up the Arian 
arguments and tore them literally to 
tatters, closing his sermon with an im- 
passioned peroration, in which he charged 
his hearers, as they valued their hopes 
of Heaven, to give no countenance to the 
blighting, soul-destroying, Christ dishon- 
ouring -heresy which had invaded the 
place. He was not satisfied with this. 
He announced his intention of following 
Smethurst from town to town and from 
village to village of Ulster, wherever he 
should go, and refuting his unscriptural 
doctrines on the spot as soon as they 
should be uttered. He kept his word; 
and from place to place the Arian pro- 
pagandist was pursued, until it was 
plainly seen that he was only injuring 
the cause he had been brought over to 
advocate, and he fled back to England, 
a sadder and it is to be hoped a wiser 
man. 

For a time Cooke seemed to stand 
quite alone in his struggle with Arianism. 
Ministers, as anxious as he was to see 
the Church freed from its influence, were 
nervous about grappling with it in his 
bold, uncompromising way. In 1822, at 
the annual meeting of the Synod of 
Ulster in Newry, he urged his brethren 
to vigorous action against it, but his 
appeal was coldly received. To add to 
his embarrassment, the very elements 
secmed in league against him that day. 


As he spoke, a great thunderstorm came 
on, which shook the church where the 
Synod was met to its very foundations, 
and almost drowned his voice, while the 
lightning played vividly around him. 
But he was undaunted. ‘i seem,” he 
said, “this day to stand alone. Yet I 
am not alone. Men may draw back in 
fear, but God and truth are with me.” 
And he sat down dispirited, but not 
discomfited, silenced for the time, but 
determined to renew the contest at the 
first opportunity. That night he had a 
strange dream. “A battle was raging, 
and he was in the thickest of the fight. 
He was alone and borne down by num- 
bers. Shadowy forms pressed upon him. 
His blows, however skilfully aimed 
and vigorously dealt, fell harmless. 
Smethurst, Bruce and Henry Mont- 
gomery were close upon him, while in 
the background, cold and scornful, were 
the dim forms of orthodox brethren. 
The scene changed. The dreamer was 
in a spacious hall, filled by an excited 
crowd. He stood upon a platform. ‘The 
eyes of the assembly were fixed upon 
him. Suddenly the devil appeared by 
his side and challenged him to a discus- 
sion on the leading dogmas of Arianism. 
Henry Cooke never refused a challenge, 
and the discussion commenced. Argu- 
ment after argument was advanced on 
both sides, and truth always triumphed. 
At length the devil, weary of logic, 
tried to overwhelm his opponent by 
assertion. ‘J have more experience than 
you, he exclaimed; ‘I have seen what 
you never saw; I have heard what 
you could never hear; I have been in 
Heaven, where you never were, and I now 
afirm on indisputable authority—the 
authority of my own personal knowledge 
—that Jesus Christ is not God.’ ‘And 
I affirm,’ said Cooke in reply, ‘on the 
infallible testimony of God’s own Word, 
that when the devil speaketh a lie, which 
this is, he speaketh of his own, for he is 
a liar and the father of it.’ These words 
were uttered with such strength of voice 
and vehemence of action, that not only 
did the dreamer awake, but Mrs. Couke 
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my temptations attending me, and that 
of divers kinds; as sometimes I should 
be assaulted with great discouragement 
therein, fearing that I should not be able 
to speak a word at all to edification ; nay, 
that I should not be able to speak sense 
unto the people ; at which times I should 
have such a strange faintness and 
strengthlessness seize upon my body, 
that my legs have scarce been able to 
carry me to the place of exercise. 

‘Sometimes again when I have been 
preaching, I have been violently as- 
saulted with thoughts of blasphemy, 
and strongly tempted to speak the words 
with my mouth before the congregation. 
I have also, at some times, even when I 
have begun to speak the word with much 
clearness, evidence, and liberty of speech, 
yet been, before the ending of that oppor- 
tunity, so blinded, and so estranged from 
the things I have been speaking, and 
have been also sostraitened in my speech, 
as to utterance before the people, that I 
have been as if I had not known or 
remembered what I have been about, or 
as if my head had been in a bag all the 
time of my exercise. 

“Again, when sometimes I have been 
about to preach upon some smart and 
searching portion of the Word, I have 
found the tempter suggest, ‘What! will 
you preach this? This condemns your- 
self; of this your own soul is guilty; 
wherefore preach not of this at all; or if 
you do, yet so mince it as to make way 
for your own escape; lest, instead of 
awakening others, you lay that guilt 
upon your own soul, that you will never 
get from under.’” 

But these and other trials he was 
enabled to surmount: and if ever he 
found himself in Doubting Castle, the 
“ Key called Promise ” eventually opened 
all the locks of the prison, and once 
again he was free. 

In the year 1659 ihe married his second 
wife, Elizabeth, the Christiana of the 
Pilgrims Progress, who became a true 
mother to his children; and to her 
husband, as we shall sce, a brave-hearted 
heroic helper in time of need. 


V. 
PERSECUTION. 


In the year 1660 Charles II. was 
recalled by the English people and 
placed upon the throne. Old laws were 
at once put in force against the Non- 
conformists, and Bunyan was the first to 
suffer. A statute of the 35th year of 
Elizabeth required all persons to attend 
at their parish churches on pain of im- 
prisonment. If at the end of three 
months they still refused, they were to 
be banished the realm; and if they 
should at any time return without royal 
permission, they were to be executed as 
felons. Of this Act Bunyan’s enemies 
now took advantage. The Baptist con- 
gregation, as we have seen, had been 
deprived of its place of meeting and wis 
now without a pastor. Bunyan faced 
the situation, and determined to continue 
to hold assemblies and to preach so long 
as he should have opportunity. As he 
afterwards said, “ The law hath provided 
two ways of obeying ; the one to do that 
which I in my conscience do believe 
that I am bound to do actively, and the 
other, when I cannot obey actively, I am 
willing to lie down and suffer what they 
shall do unto me.” His resolution was 
soon put to the proof. Being asked to 
address a meeting on the 12th of 
November at Samsell, a village near 
Harlington, about thirteen miles south 
of Bedford,! he was warned beforehand 
that a warrant was out for his arrest. 
The friend at whose house the service 
was to be held, “questioned,” says 


1 The place, says Dr. Brown, can be absolutely 
identified. ‘The farm has been in the tenancy of 
the present occupier’s family for 150 years and 
in his father’s lifetime the house was still stand- 
ing. “ Like all the old houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood that were in lonely situations it 
was defended by a moat, the drawbridge of which 
could be lifted at night. The line of the founda- 
tions can still be traced, and the moat round them: 
and near by also still stands, though pollard and 
stunted now, the elm-tree then growing on the 
edre of the moat, and close to the house, wha 
Bunyan was there.”—John Bunyan, p. 137, where 
an engraving of the spot is given. 
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ing his tone with the art of the skilful 
orator and contrasting the bitter conflicts 
of earth with the peace of the upper sanc- 
tuary in language so full of music and 
beauty that all who heard melted into 
admiration. As they listened, the ortho- 
dux side trembled both for their leader 
and their cause. Dr. Cooke, when he 
rose to reply, said: “ Moderator, I rise 
under difficulty, I had almost said fear. 
Never has this Synod, never has any 
assembly, witnessed such a display of 
forensic eloquence: what its effects upon 
others must have been I can well con- 
ceive, for even I, who was suffering under 
its stroke, could not refrain from giving 
it the tribute of my admiration ; and as 
the dagger was driven home to my heart, 
I felt that it was wielded by the hand of 
a master.” But the fears of the Trini- 
tarians were soon dissipated. As he re- 
plied in detail to Montgomery’s charges, 
those who had a little before admired 
the Arian leader, began to pity him. 
Position after position behind which he 
had intrenched himself, apparently im- 
pregnably, was demolished; and when 
Cooke sat down, amid an excitement 
such as had never been known in the 
Synod, it was felt that the controversy 
was virtually over. Montgomery’s speech 
was the last effort of a sinking cause. 
It was a splendid effort, but it was a 
failure. The Arians themselves saw this, 
and saw too that the hour when they 
must leave the Synod was at last come. 
They had no choice but between this 
step and extinction. The terms of sepa- 
ration were soon arranged. Seventeen 
ministers withdrew, taking to them- 
selves the name “ Remonstrants,” and 
so the Irish Presbyterian Church was 
finally delivered from this heresy. It 
is instructive to notice that from that 
hour she entered on an era of unwonted 
prosperity, growing in numbers, in usce- 
fulness, in influence, in wealth, until 
what in 1829 was a small sect has become 
a large Church, overspreading tho whole 
land." 

1 The Inquirer, a Unitarian organ, says: “ Their 
Church has more than doubled in number, 


Other controversies, at a later period, 
called forth his powers and furnished oc- 
casions for splendid displays of eloquence: 
the Voluntary controversy, the Education 
controversy, and the question of Repeal. 
We can do no more in this tract than 
mention them. 

VI. 
DR. COOKE’S SPEECHES. 

Our readers may be anxious to have 
an example of Dr. Cooke’s speaking in 
those debates. It is not easy to do him 
justice by such a specimen any more 
than by a single brick to give an idea 
of the house from which it is taken. 
His specches were so compacted together, 
so pat to the occasion, and withal owed 
so much of their force to their delivery, 
that no idea of them can be formed from 
any excerpt. Nevertheless, we give a 
passage or two from one of them. At 
the meeting of Synod in Cookstown 
in 1828, ‘he thus exposed one of Mont- 
gomery’s fallacies. “The second pro- 
position announced by our lecturer was 
this: ‘I will be accountable to no man 
in matters of religion, as no man can be 
accountable for me.’ This, Moderator, 
is another of those simple yet splendid 
fallacies by which inconsiderate minds 
are led captive. It is a bit of common 
glass, finely cut, and set. as a jewel, 
deriving its play of colours from a little 
foil ingeniously placed beneath it. Take 
it asunder, and the colours, beauty, and 
the value are gone, and a bit of glass, 
worth not one farthing, is all that re- 
mains of your precious gem. I shall 
separate, then, this gem from its setting, 
that its true value may be ascertained. 
‘No man can be accountable for me.’ 
This is the reason, the gem of tho 
argument. Now if by ‘accountable’ 


influence and power since the Remonstrunts wero 
cast out. Unity, zeal and success seem to mark 
all their ecclesiastical enterprises. ‘They have 
virtually possessed the entire provinee, with 
many ramifications beyond, and their popular 
energies give no indication of abating.” Surely 
a most significant testimony! Inquirer, 20th 
March, 1875. 


IO 


1661, seemed to afford an opportunity 
for the release of Bunyan with that of 
thousands of other prisoners. It was held 
necessary, however, that all who had 
been convicted should sue for pardon ; 
and as this would have implied the 
promise to offend no more, Bunyan could 
not take any step in this direction. Ho 
maintained, moreover, that the sentence 
of quarter sessions had been irregular 
and illegal, and claimed a formal trial. 
At the August assizes, accordingly, he 


presented a petition that his case might — 


be heard by the judges of the realm. 


One of these judges was Sir Matthew ' 


Hale, the other was Judge Twisden. The 
petition was committed by Bunyan to his 


brave wife Elizabeth, who had previously | 


visited London on the same errand, and 


had succeeded in interesting some noble- ` 


men and members of Parliament in her 
husband’s case. 
kindly received by Hale; but afterwards, 
throwing her petition into the judges’ 
coach, was harshly repulsed by Twisden. 
Undauntedly, however, this true Chris- 


Mrs. Bunyan was at first — 


tiana, introduced by the high sheriff,made : 


her way into court and repeated her 
appeal. One of the county justices, Sir 
Henry Chester, urged in opposition that 
Bunyan had been “duly convicted at the 
quarter sessions. 
with her woman’s wit against the legality 
of the conviction. There was nothing 
for it, said Hale, kindly enough, but 
either to sue for the King’s pardon, or 
to apply for a writ of error. So the 
matter dropped. The simple words of 
Elizabeth Bunyan may well under the 
circumstances be placed side by side with 
the noblest utterances of heroic woman- 
hood. ‘ Will not your husband leave 
preaching ?” it was asked in the course of 
the interview; “if he will do so, then 
send for bim.” ‘My lord,” said she, “ he 


In vain did she argue | 
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against me and my husband, but to 
think what a sad account such poor 
creatures will have to give at the coming 
of the Lord.” 

Between these assizes and the next, 
which were held in the spring of 1602. 
the imprisonment of Bunyan was not 
very rigid. By permission of the jailer 
he was able to go out into the country 
places and hold occasional services. He 
even attended church meetings in Bed- 
ford in September and October 1601: 
and once travelled to London “to see 
Christians ” in that city. It was almost 
as if he were out on bail, still expecting 
that his case would be heard by the 
judges. But in this hope he was again 
disappointed. After his case had actu- 
ally been entered in the calendar, it was, 
through some sinister influence, with- 
drawn; the jailer being, at the same 
time, sharply taken to task fur the mea- 
sure of liberty allowed his prisoner. 
Bunyan was now rigorously confined ; 
“so that,” he says, “I must not look out 
at the door.” 

The stoutest heart might have quailed 


' at the prospect now before the brave 


dares not leave preaching as long as he , 


can speak.” Only this,” she said after- 
wards, “I remember, that though I was 
somewhat timorous at my first entrance 
into the chamber, yet before I went out 
I could not but break forth into tears, 


not becauxe they were so hard-hearted | 


prisoner. His case unheard, his busi- 
ness going to wreck, his wife and blind 
daughter, and three little ones besides. 
left “dependent on friends or on the 
world’s cold mercies, his chosen work 
forbidden him, and his appeal to justice 
persistently ignored:—what could le 
more desolate? True, he might have 
ended it all by a promise “ to speak no 
more nor to teach in the name of Jesus.” 

But rather than this, he would lose all: 

rather than this, he would die! At first 
he did sometimes anticipate the gallows 
with which he had been threatened by 
Justice Keeling. And, in the prospect of 
that fate, it is characteristic that his 
great fear was lest he should seem to 
tremble before he leaped off the ladder, 
and so bring discredit on his profession. 
But there was little time for lonely 
broodings. For one thing, he must eam 
a livelihood ; he learned ‘to « tag laces.” 

and made many hundred gross, “ to fill 
up,” says an acquaintance, “the vacancies 
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of his time,” as well as to meet other 
and more substantial needs. “In a 
museum of the saints,” it has been said, 
“a lace-tag by Bunyan would be very in- 
teresting!” ‘The “vacancies of his time ” 
were still better “filled” by writing 
those books in which his genius now 
first found full scope, and which have 
made those long prison months and 
rears an immortal remembrance! “As I 
walked through the wilderness of ‘this world, 
I lighted on a certain place, where was a 
Den ; and I laid me down in that place to 
sleep: and aa I slept, I dreamed a Dream.” 

It was long believed, and has been 
maintained by long tradition, that the 
place of Bunyan’s imprisonment was the 
old town jail on Bedford Bridge. This 
has been plainly and incontrovertibly 
shown to be a mistake. That jail 
was a mere lock-up: it could hold but 
six or eight prisoners at most; and 
Banyan is known to have preached 
at one time to sixty fellow-prisoners, 
dissenters like himself. Then as one 
Imprisoned for offences committed in the 
county district, he would as a matter of 
course be confined in the county jail. 
This stood on what is now the market- 
place, at the corner of High Street and 
Silver Street. The building was taken 
down in 1801, and “the only trace of it 
left on the spot is the rough stone wall 
on the north side of the market-place, 
which was the wall of the small court- 
yard used by the prisoners.” 

In this prison Bunyan remained, from 
his committal in 1660 to 1672, twelve 
years; from the thirty-second to the 
forty-fourth year of his life. The period 
was divided by a brief interval of free- 
dom in 1666, when he was released 
“through the intercession of some in trust 
and power that took pity upon his 
suffering”; but he was speedily rearrested 
for holding a religious service, and re- 
mained a prisoner until Charles’s spe- 
cious Declaration of Indulgence set him 
free. 

1 See especially the arguments of Bunyan’s 


latest and best biographer, Dr. John Brown: 
John Bunyan, ch. viii. p. 160 eg. 


VII. 


PRISON WRITINGS. 


A friend of Bunyan, Charles Doe, 
“nonconformist and comb-maker, by 
London Bridge,” has given a catalogue 
of the great Dreamer’s works, with tho 
dates of -their publication. Eight of 
these books belong to the first period of 
his imprisonment. Three are in verse: 
the Four Last Things, Ebal and Gerizim, 
and Prison Meditations. Although pos- 
sessing many a quaint turn and some 
few startling felicities, these composi- 
tions cannot be called poetry; the chief 
characteristic of tho homely rhymes is 
a rough directness and common-sense, 
with earnest devout feeling. By tho 
practice of versification, Bunyan doubt- 
less acquired ease of style, with that 
command of language which so con- 
spicuously appears in his greater works. 
He also wrote short devotional treatises : 
Profitable Meditations, A Discourse on 
Prayer, On the Resurrection, and The Holy 
City, which last strikingly applies the 
apocalyptic vision of the New Jerusalem 
to the spiritual Church of Christ on 
earth. The opulence of illustration 
displayed in this little book gives the 
first real glimpse that Bunyan’s early 
works afford into the fertility of his 
imagination. There is scarcely a para- 
graph which does not sparkle with 
happy interpretations of the Bible 
imagery—not always critically justifi- 
able,it must be confessed, but wonderful 
as a whole for their suggestiveness and 
beauty. 

To these smaller works must be 
added the Grace Abounding, the date of 
which was 1666. The unequalled power 
and pathos of this autobiography were 
at once confessed, and six editions of the 
book were published in the author’s 
lifetime. 

In the second half of his twelve years’ 
imprisonment his pen seems to have 
been comparatively inactive. At any 
rate, from the date of his re-arrest in 
1666 until that of his release in 1672 
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only two works of his appeared, both in 
the latter year. One deserves notice, 
not only for its own sake, but as a 
specimen of the then current style of 
religious controversy. Jt is entitled, A 
Defence of Justification by Faith in Jesus 
Christ, in reply to a rationalistic work by 
Dr. Fowler,atterwards Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, on “ the Design of Christianity.” In 
his preface Bunyan enumerates forty of 
Mr. Fowler's alleged errors, set in order 
in a list: then without stint or reserve of 
language he attacks and denounces them 
all. “Your book, sir, is begun in 
ignorance, managed with error, and 
ended in blasphemy.” Bunyan calls his 
own book an “unpleasant scribble”; 
yet he never wrote more vigorously or 
with more consummate skill in the 
quotation and arrangement of Scripture 
texts. ‘This mastery of the Word of God 
is also shown in the latest tractates 
belonging to this prison period: A Con- 
fession of my Faith, and A Reason of my 
Practice in Worship; the former being 
a summary of the principles of Puritan 
theology, fortified at every point by the 
citation of passages from Scripture, the 
latter setting forth Bunyan’s views as 
to Church fellowship, under two heads: 
“(1) With whom I dare not hold com- 
munion ; (2) with whom I dare.” Under 
the latter division there is a defence 
of free Christian Communion, which 
perhaps exhausts all that is to be said 
on that side of the question. 

During the latter part of his imprison- 
ment there was considerable relaxation 
in the sternness of Bunyan’s treatment. 
He was permitted again at intervals to 
Jeave the jail, and to mingle with his 
brethren. We find his name at frequent 
intervals among the attendants at the 
church-meetings in Bedford ;} and before 
his formal liberation he had been chosen 
pastor of tho little community. His 
election to that office bears date January 
21st, 1672; he received a licence to 
preach, under the Indulgence, on the 
9th of May; and his pardon under the 


1 See Extracts from the el!:urch-book, in Brown, 
pp. 204-213. 


Great Seal bears date the 13th of Sp 
tember. 

As the prison doors closed behin him, 
he could not but have been conscious 
that he had learned much, and had been 
greatly prepared for future work during 
his long period of seclusion. We can 
ourselves trace the growth of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature, in the con- 
trast between the crudeness of his early 
essays, and the fulness and glow, both 
in thought and expression, of his later 
writings. He had read closely and 
deeply; and although his books were 
few, they were in themselves a library. 
The EsciisH Breve of 1611, diligently 
and intensely studied, gave him not only 
a system of doctrine but an intellectual 
training. Its psalmists and prophets 
fired his imagination, and its incompar- 
able diction formed his style. ‘The 
one other book, we are told, that was his 
prison companion, was Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments of the Church. Bunyan had 
leisure to read it then; and those who 
have leisure to read it now will easily 
conceive how large an amount of bisto- 
rical knowledge, as well as of stimulus tu 
heroic endurance, the Bedford confessor 
would gain from that great and discur- 
sive book. Other works of literature 
could not have been wholly unknown to 
him. There are traces in his writings 
of acquaintance with Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, Herbert. But his was the genius 
that would assimilate all material, still 
winning its choicest stores from obser- 
vation and self-communion. When he 
came forth from prison in the prime 
of life, to assume the responsibility of 
a pastor, and to continue the use of 
his pen, 1t was with a mind well fur- 
nished, and a mastery of language, partly 
natural, partly acquired, that placed 
him at once in the highest rank of 
teachers. 

A barn belonging to one of the con- 
gregation was licensed and fitted up as a 
place of worship, and Bunyan entered 
upon what he ever regarded as the great 
work of his life,—the ministry of the 
glorious Gospel of the Grace of God. 
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draw tears in private from the listener. 
My heart is full of it. The Lord keep 
me ‘steadfast and immovable,’ that I 
may abound ‘in the work of the Lord.’” 


IX. 
HIS EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


A deep and most ardent missionary 
spirit possessed Dr. Cooke from a very 
early period in his ecclesiastical life. 
We have seen that from the first he held 
by and boldly proclaimed the truc Gospel 
at a time and in places where such 
preaching was the reverse of popular. 
But he was not content with preaching 
merely in the north of Ireland. He was 
among the first in the Irish Presbyterian 
Church to herald the advent of that 
missionary spirit which now so markedly 
possesses it. When at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in the winter of 1817-18, he em- 
ployed all his leisure time in missionary 
work. We hear of him in such Roman 
Catholic centres as Stratford-on-Slaney 
and Carlow, preaching, establishing con- 
gregations, and promoting the circula- 
tion of the Bible. ‘The thanks of the 
Synod were on several occasions voted to 
him for earnest and unselfish labours of 
this kind, and for journeys which he 
undertook to Scotland to advocate the 
cause of Irish evangelisation. We have 
the authority of Dr. Morgan for saying 
that he was the originator of the Home 
Mission. Over the whole of Ireland, 
north and south, he was “in journeyings 
often,” for wherever a new Presbyterian 
church was to be built, or an old one 
enlarged, a debt to be liquidated or 
a school-house founded, Dr. Cooke was 
for years almost invariably the only 
preacher that was thought of for the 
occasion. The labour involved in such 
work was immense, but it was never 
grudged. Here is an extract from a 
letter written in 1856 to one of his sons- 
in-law, which speaks for itself: “ On the 
12th of May I set out for the South-West 
on a preaching excursion, carrying this 
very paper, in the full determination of 
writing to you before the 17th, our post 
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day by Southampton. On that day I 
reached Athlone. Preached twice on the 
13th. On the 14th, .... I preached 
in the evening in Ballinasloe. Started 
early next day for Ennis, partly by 
rail, partly by coach, and after a weary 
day reached the city, the head-quar- 
ters of Jesuitism open and avowed by 
engravings on stone in front of their 
chapel. Here I opened a new church 
with some prospects of usefulness. Next 
day set out by long-car for Limerick, 
which I reached in time to enable me 
to visit Garryowen and the ‘Stone of 
the Violated Treaty.’ 1 preached twice 
on Sunday. Wilson is doing a good work 
in Limerick. .. . On Monday 1 had a 
seven hours’ sail on the Shannon, and 
saw many of its ancient glories and 
modern beauties. Reached Moate in tho 
evening, in time to preach. Next day I 
went to Sully, and attended a service ; 
the day after, Moyvore, and preached. 
Returned to Sully, and preached next 
day. Thence travelled to Cavan and 
rested there, next morning to Drumkeen, 
Monaghan, and preached there, and so 
home, by the aid of a horse that brought 
me to the railway at the rate of ten 
miles an hour. On reaching home, 
fonnd letters from friends in the Free 
Church Assembly, urging me to visit 
them, as 1 had been appointed, but 
by reason of my Western journey had 
not been able to join our deputation. 
I wrote that I should go, and set out 
the moment I had finished unavoid- 
able duties at home. I need not say 
how kindly I was received. To this 
visit I gave eight days, and so came 
home again, but only to set out on the 
9th June to Tyrone and Fermanagh, to 
preach in three distinct congregations— 
Tempo, Dromore and Newtown Parry. 
Two days were given totravel rid Derry, 
as there was not continuous rail on the 
nearer line. ... From the 12th ultimo 
till now, I have hardly enjoyed an hour 
of rest from preaching and travelling.” 
Truly he was abundant in his labours. 
Tours of this kind were of no un- 
common occurrence in his life. 
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X. 
THE APOSTLE OF PEACE. 


_ Dr. Cooke never wearied in contending 
for Protestant union and Protestant peace. 
On this subject he held very fixed and very 
deep convictions. He himself was most 
steadfastly attached to the principles and 
polity of his own Church, and was ever 
ready to break a lance in her defence. 
It is related that once, dining with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at Lambeth 
Palace, he sat next to the old Duke of 
Wellington, and when the subject of 
church government somehow cropped 
up in the course of conversation, very 
sturdily, thongh, of course, with the 
utmost courtesy, maintained the Scrip- 
turalness of Preshyterianism in such a 
way as to elicit the admiration of the 
whole company. So it was with him 
always. Some men are ashamed of their 
Church, if on any occasion it happens to 
be in a minority. He was invariably 
proud of his. But, as he said himself on 
a certain public occasion, “ A Presby- 
terian by birth, education and conviction, 
my intercourse with my fellow-Protes- 
tants of other denominations long ago 
convinced me that pure and undefiled 
religion was not limited to forms of 
church government, but that the power 
of Gospel truth was common to them 
all; and in public and in private life I 
uniformly stated my conviction that, 
while the Gospel is legitimately com- 
pared to a lamp, it matters much less 
what is the shape of the lamp than what 
is the amount and purity of the light 
which it furnishes; and if I have been 
assailed on account of this concession, 
still I stand by it and am not ashamed to 
avow it in the face of all the Evangelical 
churches.” On another occasion he put 
this conviction in this still more em- 
phatic form: “ The priesthood and laity 
of Rome, the Socinian and the Infidel, 
form a threefold cord which is not easily 
broken; but, while this cord has been 
twisted together and labelled with de- 
struction, Protestants have been uncom- 


bined, in loose and separate threads, 
ready to be snapped asunder by the 
efforts of the weakest hand. ‘This state 
of things must continue no longer. ‘The 
advice of the dying father to his sons 
must be weighed and applied. He was 
afraid that after his death they would 
fall out by the way ; so he took a quiver 
of arrows, and delivering them one by one 
to his heirs, he required them to break 
them in pieces. And the work was done. 
He took another quiver, and, calling for 
a cord, he bound the arrows together, 
delivered them to his youngest son and 
bade him break them, and the feeble 
boy attempted it in vain. They passed 
in succession round the family, and the 
eldest and the strongest tugged and 
toiled .to break them, but could not sne- 
ceed. ‘Thus,’ said he, ‘my sons, dis- 
united you will be destroyed, but com- 
bined in affection you need fear no 
enemy.’ Protestants, you are the quivers. 
Remain asunder—look upon each other 
with suspicion—repel one another with 
sectarian antipathies—let the one look 
on with apathy or satisfaction, while the 
other is laid prostrate—do this, and then, 
I tell you, you will be broken in succes- 
sion till nothing but splinters and frag- 
ments remain to tell of your existence. 
. . . United, though the powers of earth 
and the powers of darkness frown with 
equal hate upon your compacted ranks, 
they will never make a breach in your 
array, but will flit around you as fierce 
yet as innocuous as the chasseurs of 
Napoleon galloped round the iron-girt 
squares of Wellington on the memorable 
field of Waterloo.” 

From the time of the Arian struggle 
he was the acknowledged leader of the 
Synod of Ulster, and when in 1840 the 
General Assembly was formed by the 
union of that body with the Seceders, 
he still retained undisputed his position 
of pre-eminence. Three times he was 
raised to the Moderator's chair of his 
Church, the highest honour in the gift 
of his brethren. Other recognitions of 
his services were showered upon him in 
profusion by Church and State, by clergy 
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and laity, and by universities at home 
and abroad. He was presented with the 
freedom of the city of Dublin. The 
University of Dublin conferred on him 
the degree of LL.D. From Govern- 
ment he received the lucrative office of 
agent for Regium Donum, and when 
the northern Queen’s College was opened 
he was appointed one of its deans of 
residence. In 1847, when the Assem- 
bly’s College, Belfast, was established, 
he was unanimously elected its President 
and Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, offices 
which he held until his death, and in 
which he at once endeared himself to 
the students, and did signal service to 
the Church. It is worthy of notice, as 
showing the great love which his con- 
gregation cherished for him, that on the 
occasion of his election to this professor- 
ship they petitioned the Church courts 
not to dissolve the pastoral tie between 
them and their minister. The petition 
having been transmitted to the General 
Assembly, although its law against 
pluralities is very strict, he was appointed 
“constant supplier” of the May-street 
pulpit, until his people should obtain a 
successor; and they took such good care 
hot to obtain a successor, that he re- 
mained very literally their constant sup- 
plier, the only difference between him 
and other Presbyterian ministers of the 
tuwn being that from the time of his 
entering on the duties of his professorial 
chair he surrendered all the congrega- 
tional emoluments. 


XI. 
HIS CLOSING YEARS. 


So year after year sped on, each if 
possible busier than that which went 
before, a splendid constitution enabling 
“the old man eloquent,” as he began to 
be called, to go through an amount of 
work which would soon have killed 
ordinary mortals. As he grew in years, 
he grew also in the love and veneration, 
not only of the Church, but of the entire 
community. The asperities of contro- 
versy were softened or forgotten. Age 


mellowed the warrior’s spirit. He grew 
less of the mere party leader and more 
of the decus et tutamen of all. In earlier 
days he had been the Achilles of the 
Church, now he became her Nestor. He 
changed, indeed, no opinion, altered no 
principle, abandoned no position which 
he had deliberately taken up; as he 
said at a public meeting the year before 
his death, “ The snows of eighty winters 
are upon my head and the progress of 
years has diminished my strength. The 
only change that has not come over me 
is a change in my views. My heart is 
unchanged.” A new generation rose 
round him in the General Assembly, as 
round some gnarled old oak whose 
branches have tossed in many a storm. 
there springs a young growth of sap- 
lings. But it was not a generation 
which “ knew not Joseph.” All revered 
him—all were proud of him—and, as 
age began visibly to tell upon hin, all 
wondered how the Church would be able 
to get on when he should be at the helm 
no more. For it came by-and-by to be 
evident that the end could not be far off. 
Successive family bereavements, which 
he felt very keenly, seemed to hasten it. 
As he walked along the streets of Belfast 
his step was noticed to be growing 
shorter and feebler. His stately form 
still maintained the old erect, majestic 
bearing, but its frailty grew more and 
more apparent to all. The voice which 
used to ring out over the largest assem- 
blies, clear and sonorous as a deep-toned 
bell, grew weak and tremulous, until men 
wept as they saw how the once mighty 
orator could not make himself heard 
further than the first few benches in the 
council of his Church. In 1867 he felt 
obliged to give up the charge of his con- ` 
gregation. In the May of that year he 
dispensed the Communion to them for 
the last time, charging them all with a 
solemnity which made the scene one 
never to be forgotten, to meet him in 
Heaven. During the following winter 
he was unable to discharge his college 
duties. Next summer the death of his 
wife, the faithful companion of his joys 
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and sorrows for five-and-fifty years, 
quite unmanned him. He was taken to 
Harrogate, in the hope that change of air 
and scene would revive him; but the hope 
proved vain. With difficulty he was 
brought home—worse, and it was now 
evident that his race was run. But the 
end came gradually and very beautifully. 
The Bible was read to him at frequent 
intervals, and he enjoyed it greatly. 
Especially did he delight in such Psalms 
as the 51st, the 71st, and the 103rd, and 
in such chapters as John xvii., Romans 
v. and viii., and Hebrews xi. and xii. 
He knew he was dying. “I die,” he 
said, “in the full assurance of under- 
standing, in the full assurance of faith, 
in the full assurance of hope.” So the 
strength of the old veteran ebbed away, 
and at length, on Sunday evening, Dec. 
13th, 1868, the stream of his life, which 
had first seon the light on a Sunday 
more than fourscore years beforé among 
the Derry mountains, came to a close, and 
Henry Cooke was with his God. He 
was honoured with a public funeral, all 
ranks, classes and creeds uniting to pay 
the last respects to his memory in a 
manner which clearly demonstrated the 
wonderful reverence in which he had 
been held. That winter day saw a 
scene such as had never been witnessed 
in Belfast. Beside the hearse walked 
the pall-bearers, among whom were the 
Moderator of the General Assembly, the 
Primate of Ireland, the Mayor of Belfast, 
and the Bishop of Down and Connor. 
The President of Queen’s College, fol- 
lowed by its professors and students, 
the President of the Methodist College, 
similarly accompanied, the President of 
Magee College, Derry, with its professors, 
‘the Faculty of the Assembly’s College, 
Belfast, were there. The clergy of the 


then Established Church, of the Presbyte- 

rian Church, and of other denominations 

attended in great numbers. The Town 

Council of Belfast and the other public 
bodies of the town walked in the proces- 
sion. But perhaps more significant than 
this official recognition of the general 
sense of loss which was felt, was the 
vast throng of the populace who walkel 
in the procession, or crowded the side 
paths and windows and rvvfs along the 
route, with such a look of sorrow in 
every face as told how deep and genuine 
was the lamentation for the great man 
who was gone. Francis Davis, the poet, 
caught well the spirit of the occasion 
when he wrote thus of that day: . 


“Tread, tread, slow with the dead— 
Was he a king who hath fallen to-day? 
Was he a prince whose spirit hath fled? 
Who .is’t that thus they are bearing away— 
Where the white moon lampeth the lonely bed 
And the earthworm rales the'kingdom of clay? 
A prince in all holier senses of sway, 
Yea, verily, yea! 
And never, methinks, did the crowds evince 
For a sceptred king or a jewelled prince 
A deeper or holier reverence 
Than these display, 
For the chief whose rest 
Is so little oppressed 
- With the gloom of their long array— 
The long, long, sad array, 
That with low, slow tread 
To the place of the dead 
The great man beareth away.” 


The remains were interred in Malone 
Cemetery, which lies within a short 
distance of Belfast, and many a pilgrim 
visits the hallowed spot where they rest. 
A splendid bronze statue was raised by 
public subscription shortly after his 
death. It stands in one of the most pro- 
minent thoroughfares of the town which 
so long numbered Henry Cooke among 
its most honoured citizens. 


Tuomas Hamittoy, D.D. 
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Ix the very heart of the city of London, 
at the entrance of Lombard Street, close 
to the Mansion House, the Royal Ex- 
change, and the Bank of England, stands 
the church of St. Mary Woolnoth. Of 
the many thousands to whom its gates 
and square towers are familiar, there are 
comparatively few aware of the special 
object which gives the chicf interest to 
the place. True, it is the parish church 
of the Lord Mayor, and on certain occa- 
sions of official ceremony it receives 
crowded congregations. The organ is a 
remarkably fine one, and the history of 
the church has some notable incidents. 
But its greatest attraction, to many a 
Christian pilgrim, is a plain mural tablet 
to the memory of a former rector, who 
was buried in the vault beneath. The in- 
scription was written by himself, leaving 
only the date of his death to be added. 
The epitaph begins thus :—“ John New- 
ton, Clerk, once an infidel and libertine, a 
servant of slaves in Africa, was, by the 
rich mercy of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, preserved, restored, par- 
doned, and appointed to preach the faith 
he had long laboured to destroy.” The 
record then tellsithat he ministered 
nearly sixteen years as curate and vicar 
of Olney, in Bucks, and twenty-eight 
years as rector of the united parishes of 
St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary Wool- 
church Haw, in the city of London. He 
died in his cighty-third year, on the 21st 
of December, 1807, and was buried on 
the last day of that year, a great con- 
course of ministers and people being 
present. 

This “clerk” has left no great namo 
in history as a man of learning, or genius, 
or eloquence, yet he will ever hold 
a high place in Christian biography. 
His writings, if not brilliant, had the 
better merit of being useful. He was an 
earnest preacher, a faithful pastor, and a 


wise counsellor and teacher. He was no 
common man who was the intimate friend 
of William Wilberforce and of Hannah 
More, of the Grants and the Thorntons, 
of Lord Dartmouth and Ambrose Serle, 
and the best of the laity, as well as the 
clergy of all denominations in that day. 
A more enduring fame is his, in having 
been for mapy years the companion and 
the com forn of the poet Cowper, and 
the joint author with him of the classi- 
eal and still popular book of “Olney 
Hymns.” 

Tho course of his ministry, whether in 
the country or in London, was unevent- 
ful, so far as outward incidents of any 
remarkable kind are concerned. But the 
early career of this “Clerk in Holy 
Orders,” to which reference is made in 
his epitaph in St. Mary Woolnoth, was 
marked by a succession of adventures 
and a variety of experiences such as few 
have encountered. The genius of Defoe 
himself could not have invented a mor 
wonderful story, and it gives another 
illustration of the common saying, that 
oftentimes “truth is stranger than fic- 
tion.” 

I. 


PARENTAGE AND EARLY YEARS. 


John Newton was born in London, in 
July 1725. His father, a seafaring man. 
was for many years master of a ship in 
the Mediterranean and Spanish trade. 
He was a man of some position and 
substance, his career ending as Governor 
of York Fort in Hudson’s Bay, where he 
died in 1750. He was a stern, severe 
father, in manner at least, which his 
son attributed to his having been edu- 
cated at a Jesuit college in Spain. How 
he came there, or his origin and ancestry. 
biography does not record. That the 
severity was mainly in manner and ont- 
ward ways, appears from another remark 
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“ Well, Rowley, and what would you like 
to be?” He looked archly towards his 
father, who was sitting in an arm-chair, 
and said, “ I should like to be a baronet, 
and sit in a great chair;” an answer which 
amused all who heard it, and which 
proved a strangely wrong forecast of his 
future life. 

He was sent to Eton, as soon as he 
was of sufficient age, his earlier lessons 
having been given by his mother and 
his elder sister, Jane Hill. Tothis home 
training, he used afterwards to say, he 
owed his first serious thoughts and 
distinct knowledge of religious truth, 
especially while learning Dr. Watts’ 
“Divine and Moral Songs for Children.” 
The. seeds at least were planted in 
his mind, which in later years were 
quickened.and matured. It was when 
at school that he was led, through the 
earnest and affectionate letters of his 
brother Richard, to give himself heartily 
to Christ, his Saviour and Lord. 

Richard Hill was a good many years 
Rowland’s senior, and had passed through 
a very remarkable religious experience, 
of which he has left a narrative. When 
as young as eight or nine, he had strong 
religious impressions, which seemed to 
be lost after he went to school, first in 
Shropshire and afterwards at Westmin- 
ster. Yet he had occasional times of 
alarm at the thought of death and 
judgment, and strivings of conscicnce 
even in his most careless seasons. This 
unsettled state of mind remained during 
the four years he was at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, after which he travelled 
abroad for two years. He tells how at 
that time his life was passed in alternate 
fits of thoughtless gaiety and of penitent 
remorse. In this state of mind he 
returned to England in the summer of 
1757. In the autumn of that year he 
was overwhelmed with mental trouble, 
even to the length of believing that he 
had lost the hope of grace, and could 
find no place for repentance. But the 
Holy Spirit, against whom he feared he 
had committed the unpardonable sin, 
was at this very time in mercy carrying 


on the work of conviction. Nor was this 
conviction of sin superficial, as too often 
itis. The sorer the soul’s sickness, the 
more is the need felt of the Divine 
physician. In his distress Richard went 
to consult a clergyman near Hawkstone, 
but he was not one skilled in ministering 
to a mind thus afflicted. Mr. Fletcher, 
afterwards of Madeley, was at that time 
tutor in a family in Shropshire, and to 
him, having heard of his piety, the 
youth made known his case in a letter, 
without giving his name. In urgent 
appeal, he besought Mr. Fletcher to give 
him an interview that night, at an inn 
in Shrewsbury. Though he had some 
miles to walk, the good evangelist came. 
By his conversation and prayers he 
brought the beginning of hope and peace 
to the anxious inquirer, and in after 
intercourse he helped towards his es- 
tablishment in faith, and his enjoyment 
of spiritual comfort. 

Returning to Oxford in 1758, Richard 
Hill grew in knowledge and in grace, 
not without much hard conflict and 
variety of experience, but with the re- 
sult that he went back to Hawkstone a 
decided Christian, assured of his own 
salvation, and anxious to spread the glad 
tidings of the Gospel to others. He 
began to hold cottage meetings, where 
he prayed and addressed the villagers, 
notwithstanding the fear of such “enthu- 
siasm” coming to the knowledge of his 
father, whose disapproval of such pro- 
ceedings he knew would be strong. 

It was natural that Richard’s anxiety 
should extend to the welfare of his 
brothers Rowland and Robert at Eton. 
To them he wrote from London, in 1762, 
a long and affectionate letter, a copy of 
which is printed in the Life of Rowland 
Mill by the Rev. Edwin Sidney, his rela- 
tive and literary executor. The corre- 
spondence was kept up while the brothers 
remained at Eton. In one of the letters 
he refers to Rowland probably entering 
the ministry, and he gives advice as to 
the direction of his thoughts and studies 
towards that most important office. 
With this letter he sent the works of 
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Archbishop Leighton, the perusal of 


urged diligence, with the same high 


which, and of other books, greatly | purpose, observing that “human learning 


strengthened his faith and his pious 
resolutions. To his Eton school-fellows 
he was earnest in his appeals, and 
although in most cases met with ridi- 
cule, or repelled by coldness, he had 
the satisfaction of meeting with warm 
response from a few. For mutual en- 
couragement they formed themselves 
into a club or society. In after years 
Rowland, as the leader of this band, had 
the gratification of learning that his 
efforts had been made the means of the 
conversion of several of his school-fellows, 
the first fruits of the rich harvest of 
success in his ministrations through his 
long life. 

His own religious character was 
greatly strengthened during his holiday 
seasons at Hawkstone, through the 
example and conversation of his brother 
Richard, and his devoted sister Jane. 
After returning to school, this sister 
wrote to him, in June 1764, that their 
father had resolved to send him to Cam- 
bridge, where he was to qualify himself 
for entering the ministry. There were 
at that time several livings in Norfolk, 
all of considerable value, in the gift of 
the Hill family, with. the restriction 
that they could be presented only to 
fellows of St. John’s College. 


Il. 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The father’s purpose in sending Row- 
land to Cambridge was formed merely 
for family convenience, and accordingly 
Rowland entered as a pensioner of the 
College, in order to obtain a fellowship. 
Subsequent events led to achange in his 
views, and he became fellow-commoner, 
a class of undergraduates not eligible to 
Johnian fellowships, on account of their 
supposed rank and wealth. He had 
already formed the resolution of study- 
ing hard, not from ambition of academic 
distinction, but with desire of turning 
all acquirements to the service of Christ. 
His sister, in corresponding with him, 


is a most desirable jewel in order to set 
off the lustre of those in a consecrated 
heart.” His tutor, Pearce of St. John’s, 
was a liberal as well as learned man, 
and greatly assisted him in acquiring 
knowledge on subjects besides - the 
studies necessary for taking his degree. 
He found his pupil to be fond of various 
branches of science, such as hydrostatics, 
optics, and astronomy, the taste for 
which he retained throughout his life. 
His tutor was very little older than 
himself, and they formed a close friend- 
ship. Pearce had been third wrangler 
and second medallist in his year, 1767. 
He was afterwards successively Public 
Orator, Master of Jesus College, Master 
of the Temple, and Dean of Ely. He 
had occasional communication with his 
former pupil when in all these positions, 
and while Master of the Temple he often 
permitted him to preach in the Temple 
Church, before the order of the Bishop 
of London for his exclusion from the 
pulpits in his diocese. We mention this 
here, only from its connection with the 
early Cambridge friendship. 

In January 1769, Hill proceeded to 
his degree of B.A., where his name 
appeared in the list of honours, which in 
those times was rather an unusual thing 
for a fellow-commoner. Nor did his 
diligence in study hinder his excelling 
in the athletic sports then most in 
favour. He was a bold and graceful 
rider, and to old age he retained his love 
of horses. In skating and swimming he 
excelled, and it is recorded that he once 
swam from Cambridge to Granchester, 
—no slight feat against the stream. He 
would have been universally popular, 
and indeed, was admired as well as 
loved by all who had any regard for 
moral and religious character; but un- 
happily at that time, at Cambridge as 
well as Oxford, the number of those who 
had such feeling was few, and the hatred 
of hi hepa: connected with spiritual 
or vital Christianity was almost uni- 
versal. As Rowland Hill had from the 
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dealer on one of the Plantain islands. 
Here he passed a time of terrible hardship 
and wretchedness. The slave dealer was 
absent for a time, during which his black 
mistress treated the strange servant with 
the utmost cruelty, even when he was 
down with fever. When he began to 
recover, he was nearly starved to death, 
and in his own “ Narrative” of this part 
of his life he tells how his hunger com- 
pelled him to go out at night and prowl 
about for food ; and at the risk of being 
flogged if discovered, he used to pull up 
roots in the plantation, and eat them 
raw on the spot. Sometimes the poor 
slaves in their chains pitied him, and 
Hah gave him some of their scanty 
UK. 

On the return of the master his lot 
was still more wretched, owing to the 
falsehoods told about him by the black 
woman who had been his persecutor, and 
was now his reviler. The details of his 
sufferings, and his ultimate rescue and 
escape, form a stirring chapter of the 
narrative afterwards published. This 
ls too painful a period to dwell upon, but 
certainly it was a modern illustration of 
the prodigal in deepest misery in a far 
country. 

It was by a happy accident, as it is 
called, but by a providential event, as 
was afterwards gratefully acknowledged, 
that the rescue from Africa was at that 
time effected. A strange ship unex- 
pectedly hove in sight. It turned out 
to be one belonging to Mr. Manesty of 
Liverpool, the same who had already 
taken interest in the son of his friend 
Newton of London, and who had offered 
to sail him to Jamaica. The father did 
not know where his son was. He sup- 
posed he was in the West Indies, and had 
given instructions to the captain of Mr. 
Alanesty’s trading ship, to bring the lad 
home if he met with him. Little was 
it expected that he should be found on 
the coast of Africa. 

A new succession of perils and adven- 
tures occurred during the voyage of this 
vessel. In January 1748, they started to 
return to England, but not by the direct 


route now taken. ‘There was a long 
navigation of thousands of miles, partly 
for purposes of trade, but also for getting 
the advantage of the trade aide In 
two months we find the ship off New- 
foundland. Here they amused them- 
selves at the cod fisheries, but being 
delayed by the ship needing repairs, the 
stores were exhausted, and they had to 
fish for their maintenance. 

It was early in March when they left 
the Banks. ‘lhe ship was leaky, and the 
passage across the Atlantic stormy. Near 
the end of the month they sighted the 
Irish coast, but were then driven by a 
gale to the Hebrides, narrowly escapin 
there from total wreck. Not till April 
8th did they find safe anchorage in 
Lough Swilly, in Ulster. 

Newton had some wonderful personal 
adventures and deliverances during the 
voyage. Once he was awakened by a 
violent sea breaking over the ship. 
Hastening on deck, the captain ordered 
him to fetch a knife. When he went 
below for it, another man went up in 
his stead, and was immediately washed 
overboard. . 

While the ship was refitting, Newton 
went to Londonderry, where he met with 
much hospitable kindness, and where 
his health was recruited. He wrote 
to his father, who had despaired of ever 
seeing him again, supposing the ship 
to have been lost, no tidings having 
been received for so longatime. The 
letter arrived a few days before he left 
England, to take the appointment of 
Governor of York Fort, then under the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Before he sailed 
he paid a visit to Kent, and gave con- 
sent to his son’s marriage with Mary 
Catlett. At the end of May 1748, 
Newton arrived at Liverpool, about the 
same time that his father was sailing 
frora the Nore. From Mr. Manesty he re- 
ceived a warm welcome. His treatment 
of the young man, now and always, 
was most generous. After hearing all 
his story, the good merchant offered 
him the command of one of his ships, 
but Newton wisely declined, thinking 
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it better to make another voyage first, 
“to learn to obey,” as he said, “and to 
ucquire a further insight into business 
before venturing to undertake such a 
charge.” 

In August he sailed from Liverpool 
in one of Mr. Manesty’s African ships, 
having been gladdened in the meanwhile 
by a letter from Mary Catlett, in response 
to his offer of being engaged to her if his 
prospects improved. In the voyage he 
had new adventures and some remarkable 
deliverances. Just before leaving the 
Guineacoast he wasemployed in bringing 
supplies of wood and water for the ship. 
He had made several trips, and the boat 
was starting for the last time, when the 
captain called to him to come on board, 
and sent another man in his place. This 
seemed strange, for he had always gone 
till now. The boat, old and unfit for use, 
sank that night, and the man who took 
his place was drowned. The captain 
was asked why he called Newton back, 
and his reply was that he had no reason 
except that it came suddenly into his 
mind to do so. After going to Antigua, 
and thence to Charleston in South Caro- 
lina, the ship made the home voyage, 
arriving at Liverpool December 6, 1749. 


IV. 


MARRIAGE AND SETTLEMENT AT 
LIVERPOOL. 


As soon as the ships affairs were 
settled, he went to London, and thence 
to Kent. He was married to Miss 
Catlett at Chatham, February 12, 1750. 
It might be deemed a precipitate and 
imprudent step, for he had saved very 
little of his pay, and his only hope of 
being able to support his wife, was Mr. 
Manesty’s promise of the command of 
a ship to Africa in the ensuing season. 
The appointment came while’he was 
yet enjoying his honeymoon in Kent, 
and before many months the separation 
from his young wife had to take place. 

He sailed from Liverpool in August of 
that year, as Commander of the Duke of 
Argyll, a fine and well-appointed ship, 


with a crew of thirty seamen. In Africa 
he met with many who had known him 
in his days of deepest adversity, and 
who were surprised at his altered cir- 
cumstances, as well as conduct. Among 
other incidents, we are told that he sent 
a long-boat, with a smart crew, to fetch 
his old black tyrant, the slave mistress 
at the Plantains, to pay a visit to the 
captain of their ship. Her amazement 
on finding it was John Newton, was 
extreme, and the more when he showed 
her great kindness, and loaded her with 
presents. ‘I told the men that she had 
formerly done me much good, though 
she did not know it. She seemed to feel 
it like heaping coals on her head.” And 
so, under a salute from the ship, she 
returned to her own place. From some 
of the rough and reckless captains and 
traders he had to stand taunts and 
raillery, when they found he would not 
join them in excess of riot and wicked- 
ness. Leaving the African coast, the 
ship went to Antigua with its cargo of 
slaves and produce. The whole voyage 
lasted fifteen months. 

Another voyage was nade from Liver- 
pool in July 1752, to Sierra Leone, and 
thence with slaves, as before, to the 
West Indies. A third voyage, after 
remaining only six weeks in England. 
commenced in the middle of October 1754. 
This proved to be his last experience of 
seafaring life. He was preparing fora 
fourth voyage, in command of a fine 
ship, which Mr. Manesty had purchased 
expressly for him, when he was seized 
with a paralytic stroke. He speedily 
recovered ; but the seizure had been » 
sudden and unaccountable, that it was 
not thought prudent to risk exposure in 
a tropical climate. He gave up the 
command only two days before the ship 
was to sail. After he heard of bis 
father’s death, soon after his marriage, 
his affection for his wife was deeper than 
ever, and each separation had been the 
harder to bear. He was sitting with 
her at tea, perfectly happy, and apps- 
rently in perfect health, when struck 
down with the sudden seizure. The 


prospect would have been gloomy, but 
for his “friend in need,” Mr. Manesty, 
who had influence to procure for him 
an appointment as tide-waiter at Liver- 
‘pool, and he had no more to go to sea. 
Before obtaining this post, he spent some 
time in the South of England, for the 
recovery of his own health, as well as 
that of his wife, which was much broken 
hy the sudden illness of her husband. 
All was well arranged before long, and 
the month of January 1756, saw the 
happy couple settled in a comfortable 
home, and the husband busy in congenial 
work in the port of Liverpool. 


V. 
EARLY RELIGIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 


It has seemed advisable to give, with- 
out interruption, the narrative of John 
Newton’s seafaring career. If the details 
of theee early years occupy what seems 
an undue proportion in the story of a 
long life, it is partly because they are 
in themselves of unusual interest, but 
more especially because they affected the 
character and course of his religious life, 
of the rise and progress of which we 
have now to give a brief account. 

To his mother’s pious training in his 
childhood, and the apparent loss of that 
good influence, reference has been already 
made. Evil as his ways were in his 
youth and early manhood, his was not a 
case of passive and hopeless abandon- 
ment, or unchecked descent from bad to 
worse. While not concealing or excusing 
his avowed infidelity, and shameless life, 
he himself tells how it was only for a 
short period that he lived wholly with- 
out God, and in open sin. He tells how, 
during his first voyages, old impressions 
of religion would sometimes revive. He 
tells how, at one period, he continued to 
read his Bible, and, with many resolu- 
tions and much fasting, he strove to 
establish a righteousness of his own. 
For two years together he thus strove. 
Kut his heart was not in the work, and 
when temptations came, he was helpless 
to resist evil companions and evil ways. 
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An infidel book, and the conversation of 
an infidel shipraate, brought him to 
avowed scepticism, and he threw off the 
restraints of the Divine Word. Even 
then, when apparently dead in trespasses 
and sins, his conscience was not seared, 
and his thoughts were troubled. To 


find relief he plunged into deeper ex- 


cesses of evil, and at times scemed almost 
an, abandoned profligate. Then there 
were seasons of reflection and of remorse. 
The remembrance of his sainted mother, 
and thoughts of the pure girl to whom 
he was attached, helped to strengthen 
his better feelings. The remarkable 
escapes and deliverances, in times of 
sickness and danger, compelled him to 
recognise the hand of God in providence ; 
of the higher power of Divine grace he 
was yet unconscious. But the beginning 
of a new life was near. During the last 
voyage before his marriage, when he had 
narrow escapes from shipwreck, the 
decisive change began to show itself. 
“ About this time,” he says, in reviewing 
the events of his early life, “about this 
time I began to know that there is a God 
who hears and answers prayer. I was 
no longer an infidel. I heartily re- 
nounced my former profaneness. 1 had 
taken up with some right notions, and 
was touched with a sense of God’s un- 
deserved mercy. I was sorry for the 
past, and proposed an immediate reform- 
ation. I was quite freed from the habit 
of swearing, which seemed to have been 
deeply rooted in me as a second nature. 
Thus to all appearance I was a new 
man.” But he goes on to say: “ Though 
I cannot doubt that this change, so far 
as it prevailed, was wrought by the 
Spirit and power of God, yet I was still 
greatly deficient in many respects. My 
views of the evil of sin, the spirituality 
and extent of the law, and the true 
character of the Christian life, were still 
very defective.” 

The methods of Divine grace in the 
sulvation of sinners are various. There 
are cases when the exact time and place 
of conversion can be described. But in 
other instances it is not possible to say 
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when the quickening of the soul begins, 
or what are the processes of the new 
birth. The experience of Newton is 
instructive on this point. There can be 
no doubt that the previous checks of 
conscience and convictions of sin were 
also to be ascribed to restraining grace, 
and were wrought by the Spirit of God, 
who worketh when and how He wills. 
The Gospel, or glad tidings of salvation 
through faith in the Saviour, he did not 
at once receive, as it is the privilege of 
many to do who “ believe and live.” At 
Charleston he had heard Gospel preachers, 
probably some of the early Methodists, 
but he says he did not understand, and 
he did not seek explanation. This, he 
says, threw him more on the study of 
the Bible, with meditation and prayer, 
and he found that truly unto the upright 
light ariseth out of darkness. Of his 
sincerity, and his decision to be on the 
Lord’s side, there could be now no doubt. 

This state of mind was more marked 
in the voyages after his marriage. Dur- 
ing one of these he commenced a diary, 
which he continued till far advanced in 
life. This valuable record, after being 
long unknown, came into the hands of 
the late Rev. Josiah Bull, who has 
made ample use of its materials in his 
Life of Newton, to which we are indebted 
for many of the statements in this brief 
memoir. He also commenced a regular 
correspondence with Mrs. Newton, and 
in his Letters to a Wife, which have been 
published, the progress of his religious 
life is to be seen. For a considerable 
time he had continued to make his way, 
with such help as he could obtain from 
books taken with him from England, 
among which were Dr. Doddridge’s Life 
of Colonel Gardiner, and Bishop Burnet’s 
Life of Sir Matthew Hale. At length he 
met with one to whom, for the first time, 
he could open his whole mind, and who 
proved to him a counsellor and guide, as 
welcome as was Evangelist to Christian 
in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Here is 
his own account of Captain Clunie, 
whose friendship was one of the memor- 
able events in his history. “On my 


arrival at St. Kitts this voyage (1754) | 
found a captain of a ship from London 
whose conversation was greatly helpful 
to me—a man of experience in the things 
of God, and of a lively, communicative’ 
turn. We discovered cach other by 
some casual expressions in mixed com- 
pany, aud soon became, so far as business 
would permit, inseparable. He not only 
improved my understanding but in- 
flamed my heart. He encouraged me 
to open my mouth in social prayer. He 
taught me the advantage of Christian 
converse. He put me upon an attempt 
to make my profession more public, and 
to venture to speak for God. From hin, 
or rather from the Lord, by his means, l 
received an increase of knowledge, my 
conceptions became more clear and evan- 
velical, and I was delivered from a fear 
which had long troubled me, the fear of 
relapsing into my former apostacy. But 
now I began to understand the security 
of the covenant of grace, and to expect 
to be preserved, not by my power and 
holiness, but by the mighty power and 
promise of God, through faith in an un- 
changeable Saviour. 

“« He likewise gave me a general view 
of the state of religion, with the error 
and controversies of the times, things t» 
which I had been entirely a stranger. 
and finally directed me is es to apply 
in London for further instruction. With 
these newly-acquired advantages I left 
him, and my passage homewards gave 
me leisure to digest what I had received. 
I had much comfort and freedom daring 
those seven weeks, and my sun,was 
seldom clouded.” 

It may seem strange that these two 
worthy sea-captains had no scruple an 
felt no inconsistency in being engaged 
in the slave trade. It was one of the 
“ controversies ” which had not come to 
the front in those times. Long after 
this, George Whitefield and other leaders 
of the religious revival, bought or ac- 
cepted gifts of slaves, for working 1 
connection with the Orphan House, 1n 
Georgia. It is within the memory of 
men now living, that not only slave 
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holding, but slave-dealing was regarded 
as consistent with religious profession 
and the strictest orthodoxy. Although 
a few may have had compunctions and 
made protests, the general opinion in the 
Church of Christ was not adverse to 
what all right-minded and true-hearted 
Christians now condemn. This fact may 
be an encouragement to those who de- 
uounce other usages as injurious to the 
souls and bodies of their fellow-men, and 
which hinder the success of Christian 
work both at home and in the mission 
field. 
VI. 


LIFE AT LIVERPOOL. 


In the latter part of 1755, Mr. Newton 
undertook his duties as tide-surveyor at 
Liverpool. At first he was “ boarding- 
surveyor,” having to board ships on their 
arrival in the Mersey, being out with 
his boat night and day according to the 
tides. Afterwards he had less arduous 
work, having merely to visit and clear 
ships in the docks. In this duty he had 
less work, and had more time upon his 
hands. He took active part in the 
affairs of a Baptist church, but without 
joining its membership, which could not 
be except upon “full terms,” namely 
baptism by immersion, of which he did 
not see the necessity. At St. Thomas's 
Church he first heard Mr. Whitefield, 
who in. the evening preacked in St. 
Thomas’s Square to an audience of about 
four thousand people. He had much 
conversation with the great evangelist, 
and some correspondence subsequently. 
In one of his letters he mentions that the 
population of Liverpool at that time was 
forty thousand people, “ who in matters 
of religion hardly knew their right hand 
from their left.” There was no lack of 
ordinances, but “a flow of outward pros- 
perity had blinded all ranks, orders, and 
degrees, so that profaneness and insen- 
sibility seemed to divide all between 
them.” He wrote also to Mr. Wesley, 
urging him to send preachers. Having 
to spend much time at the watch-oftico 
on duty, he busied himself there, as well 


as at home, in study, commencing the 
reading of the Scriptures in Hebrew and 
Greek, making use of Poole’s Annota- 
tions and ‘similar books in his biblical 
pursuits. He was always a diligent 
student, even in his voyages providing 
himself with books of an instructive 
and useful kind. About this time there 
occurred one of the providential deliver- 
ances, of which there were so many in 
his early life. He had not long left the 
watch-house one morning, when a gale 
of wind threw down the chimney-stack, 
and on his return he found the chair at 
which he usually sat, broken to pieces. 

After a year spent in this routine of 
duty and study, he seems first to have 
entertained thoughts of entering the 
ministry. His informal addresses and 
prayers at private meetings had been 
very favourably received, and he was 
urged by friends to devote himself more 
fully to the Lord’s service as a minister. 
This was a matter requiring consider- 
ation, and in company with Mrs. Newton 
and a young friend, he undertook a 
journey into Yorkshire, where he had 
heard of remarkable revivals, both within 
and outside of the Established Church. 
Among other places visited was Ha- 
worth, where he received a truly 
Christian welcome from Mr. Grimshaw. 
“ Had it been the will of God,” he says, 
“methought I could have renounced 
the world to have lived in these moun- 
tains, with such a minister, and such a 
people.” With Mr. Scott, an Indepen- 
dent minister at Heckmondwike, he also 
enjoyed spiritual communion. Mr. 
Scott was a man of learning, as well as 
an earnest preacher. He devoted him- 
self to the training of pious young men, 
and before his death, in 1783, he was the 
means of introducing more than sixty 
ministers into the Christian Church. It 
was from his labours that the institution 
afterwards known as Rotherham College 
arose. Another good man whose con- 
verse he enjoyed, was Mr. Crook, a 
parish minister at Leeds, by whom he 
was strongly urged to apply for ordi- 
nation. 
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this it continued to be throughout the 
fifty years that Mr. Hill was its minister. 
Good old Mr. Venn came regularly to 
preach at Surrey Chapel; and so did 
Mr. Scott, the commentator. The pulpits 
of several of the London churches were 
open to him, and not a few of the clergy, 
who did not sympathise with his spiritual 
religion, were glad to use his popularity 
for charity sermons, with certainty of 
a large offertory. This ceased when the 
Bishop of London of that time forbade 
him the use of any pulpit under his 
jurisdiction. 

It was not by preaching only that 
his chapel became a power of Christian 
usefulness and beneficence. Attached to 
the chapel were no less than thirteen 
Sunday-schools, containing above three 
thousand children ; and from the teachers 
and pupils in these schools, not only 
much spiritual good was spread in 
London, but earnest and efficient mission- 
aries went out to heathen lands. The 
contributions of the Surrey Chapel con- 
gregation to the cause of Missions were 
very large, and the annual meeting of 
the London Missionary Society within 
its walls was one of the most impor- 
tant events in the Christian annals of 
the metropolis. The collection at the 
Missionary sermon sometimes amounted 
to hundreds of pounds. Visiting societies, 
almshouses, and many institutions for 
promoting the glory of God, and the 
welfare of man, had their origin, and 
owed their influence to the Christian 
love and zeal of the members of Surrey 
Chapel. 

The chapel was vested in trustees, and 
it was a great comfort to the minister 
that his brother Richard, who was one 
of the trustees, could give his active 
services in support of the institutions 
connected with the chapel during part 
of each year. He was now M.P. for 
Shropshire, being first elected in 1776, 
and representing his native county in 
successive parliaments till 1806, when 
he resigned. He died in 1808. 

The music at Surrey Chapel was ever 
a notable feature in the services. - The 


vast assemblies united with heart and 
voice in singing the psalms and h 
accompanied rather than led by the 
powerful and skilfully handled organ. 
For many years the organist was Mr. 
Jacob, a performer of first-rate talent, 
well known in the musical profession. 
Mr. Hill first heard Jacob at one of the 
Handel commemorations in Westminster 
Abbey, and offered him the appointment 
at Surrey Chapel, where he remained, 
although often tempted by more lucrative 
engagements elsewhere: Mr. Jacob had 
charge of the annual sacred concert in 
the chapel, then one of the events of the 
London season. The admission was by 
five-shilling tickets, for the benefit of 
the Surrey almshouses. The greatest 
artists of the time assisted on these 
occasions, as Crotch and Wesley at the 
organ, Salomon the violinist, and Lindley 
on the violoncello. A few persons dis- 
liked these performances being given in 
a sacred, although not a consecrated 
building, but Mr. Hill considered that 
the sacred character of the music, and 
the charitable object in view, justified 
his allowing these concerts on a week 
night. On Sunday he was so strict as to 
the admission of mere musical display, 
that he would not allow the performance 
of any voluntary on the organ, as is the 
custom in most churches. 


VL 
HIS PREACHING. 


It is as a preacher that Rowland Hill 
will have his fame and his place in 
history. To preach Christ was the aim 
and end of his public ministry. The 
first great element in his preaching was 
its intense earnestness. An incident 
at Wotton well illustrates this fervour 
of spirit. He had been carried away 
by the impetuous earnestness of his 
appeals. Then pausing and raising hin- 
self to his full stature, he exclaimed: 
“« Because I am in earnest, men call me 
an enthusiast; but I am not. Mine 
are the words of truth and soberness. 
When I ‘rst came into this part of 
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which was rather a rare thing in rural 
England in those times. The great re- 
vival of the eighteenth century, led by 
Wesley and Whitefield, had as yet only 
made impression in certain parts, but the 
preaching of Mr. Browne had prepared 
the people of Olney for a Gospel ministry. 
The services in the parish church were 
well attended, and cottage meetings were 
speedily established in surrounding ham- 
lets. Meetings were also held in a room 
in what was known as “the Great House,” 
a mansion which was the property of tho 
Earl ot Dartmouth. At first the place 
was only used for addresses to the chil- 
dren of the congregation, but gradually 
attendance at an evening meeting, for 
prayer and exhortation, became a regular 
part of the vicar’s duty. It was for the 
services at this prayer-meeting that 
Newton prepared most of the well-known 
“Olney Hymns,” and in this work he was 
fortunate in having the poet William 
Cowper as his coadjutor. Cowper had 
then recently, along with Mrs. Unwin, 
come to reside at Olney, and greatly 
helped the minister in his pastoral work. 

e living was a poor one, Mr. 
Newton’s income being little more than 
sixty pounds a year, but a generous 
friend, John Thornton, allowed him 
statedly two hundred a year, with a 
charge to draw upon him for whatever 
more he might require. This enabled 
Newton and Cowper to give help to 
many of the struggling poor during their 
visits to the homes of the people. Of 
the munificence of Mr. Thornton, Cowper 
speaks in many of his letters, and has 
immortalized the good philanthropists 
name in his poems. 

At the vicarage there were almost 
always visitors, for Mr. Thornton had 
said, “ Be hospitable, and keep an open 
house for such as are worthy of enter- 
tainment.” Many remarkable visitors 
were thus seen at Olney, dissenters as 
well as churchmen. On one occasion, an 
Indian chief, one of Whitefield’s con- 
verts in North America, who had been 
ordained to the ministry among his own 
tribe, the Mohicans, preached in Olney 


Church to a crowded audience, and told 
many cheering things about the Lord’s 
work in the New World. 

In the year 1764 Mr. Newton had 
made the acquaintance of the Rev. 
William Bull of Newport Pagnell, with 
whom he maintained a warm friendship 
for many years, and in whose genial 
companionship Cowper also took great 
delight, as he has recorded in his letters 
as well as in his poems. With Mr. Bull 
Newton had much correspondence, and 
a volume of his letters has been published 
separately. In the custody of the Bull 
family many of Newton’s papers were 
preserved, and it was from the manu- 
script diary thus obtained that Mr. Bull’s 
grandson, the Rev. Josiah Bull, derived 
much of the information given by him in 
his Life of Newton, the latest and best 
biography of the good Vicar of Olney. 

The intercourse with the poet Cowper 
is the most memorable feature of his 
life at Olney. There are people even 
now, who, through ignorance or malice, 
say that Newton’s austere views of 
religion were the cause of Cowper's 
insanity. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the yentle poet’s history, is 
aware how utterly groundless is this 
statement. Cowper's malady was con- 
stitutional, and first manifested itself in 
his early days, when, as yet, he had 
never given to religion a serious thought. 
After his recovery, he found in the 
Unwin family at Huntingdon true and 
congenial friends. When he went, along 
with the widowed Mrs. Unwin, to live at 
Olney, he there spent some of the happiest 
and most useful years of his life. In an 
article in the Quarterly Review, January 
1860, the real relations of Cowper and 
Newton are described in a clear and im- 
partial way. A few sentences from this 
masterly article are worth quoting here. 
“ Cowper had read his Bible to so much 
purpose, that he needed no instruction 
in doctrine; what he wanted was a 
companion of kindred sentiments, and 
equal understanding, with whom to in- 
terchange ideas. The entire world, 
perhaps, could not have supplied a person 
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more fitted for the purpose than Mr. 
Newton. There was hardly a mood of 
mind connected with religion with which 
he was not familiar from his own ex- 
perience. The warmth of affection which 
attempered his masculine nature ren- 
dered him a counsellor as gentle as he 
was discriminating. His conversation 
was singularly racy, and abounded in 
apt and lively illustrations. The utmost 
intimacy at once ensued between two 
such congenial spirits, equal in love, in 
piety, in worth; and if the one was 
possessed of the finer genius, the other 
had the advantage of a more vigorous 
character, and a greater capacity for the 
affairs of life.” 

We are told that Newton reckoned 
this friondship among his “ principal 
blessings.” It was a blessing which his 
parishioners shared. Cowper eagerly 
offered himself as a “lay helper” to his 
friend. He aeted as any curate, of the 
best type, would have done, visiting the 
poor and the afflicted, and assisting the 
minister in his prayer-meetings and 
week-day services. ‘That he enjoyed a 
course of peace, short intervals excepted, 
from the time of his coming to Olney to 
the re-appearance of his mental disorder, 
we know from the testimony of Mr. 
Newton, who “ passed these six years in 
daily admiring and aiming to imitate 
him.” 

One memorable and lasting result ‘of 
this friendship was the alliance in the 
composition of the well-known “ Olney 
Hymns,” to which we shall presently refer. 

Another name associated with Newton 
and Olney, is that of the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, then curate inaneighbouring parish. 
Mr. Scott’s views on various points were 
cloudy and unsettled, and in his perplexity 
he sought the advice of Newton. This 
was gladly given to the earnest and 
sincere inquirer, who, by the force of 
truth, as he himself has recorded, was 
led to clear and hearty reception of 
evangelical religion. In his preaching 
and in his writings, the spiritual change 
was more and more apparent, and through 
his well-known Commentary on the Bible, 


his influence for good has been felt down 
to our own day. Other interesting inci- 
dents of Newton's ministry at Olney, apart 
from the faithful and zealous discharge 
of his duties to his own parishioners, 
might be mentioned, but we must pass 
on to narrate his experiences in a wider 
field of labour. 


VIII.. 
RECTOR OF ST. MARY WOOLNOTH. 


In the autumn of 1779, Mr. Newton's 
friend, John Thornton, offered him the 
living of St. Mary Woolnoth, vacant by 
the death of Dr. Plumtree. Believing 
that this larger sphere of usefulness was 
providentially opened, and satisfied that 
the interests of his people at Olney 
would not suffer by his removal, he 
entered on his new duties early in the 
following year. In the new church the 
audiences were different, but the preach- 
ing was the same. “I preach my own 
sentiments, plainly but peaceably, and 
directly oppose no one,” he said in a 
letter to a friend, after being some time 
in London. ‘ Accordingly, Churchmen 
and Dissenters, Calvinists and Armi- 
nians, Methodists and Moravians, now 
and then, I believe, Papists and Quakers, 
sit quietly to hear me.” Many came 
from outside his parish to attend his 
ministry, for the evangelical preachers in 
those days were few and far between. 
It was not only in the pulpit that he 
preached the Gospel. He held regular 
services at several houses in or about 
London, one of the places being at Mrs. 
Wilberforce’s residence, where he also 
gave a series of lectures on the Pilgrims 
Progress. The morning and evening 
daily exercises at his own home, first at 
Charles Square, Hoxton, and afterwards 
in Coleman Street, were a notable feature 
in his ministerial work. Many attended, 
invited and uninvited. His house was 
also constantly open to visitors, who 
came to consult him about their spiritual 
concerns. At breakfast he was always 
ready to receive guests, and many an 
interesting meeting at this season 15 
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mentioned in biographies of these times. 
On several occasions the routine of his 
pulpit services was broken by series of 
discourses upon special subjects. One of 
these, which attracted much attention, 
was the series of sermons on the passages 
which formed the subject of Handel’s 
greatest oratorio, the performances of 
which were given amidst much popular 
enthusiasm. There were fifty discourses 
in all, afterwards published under the 
title of “ The Messiah.” 

While bearing his testimony against 
what he deemed the irreverence of using 
such themes for purposes of public enter- 
tainment, he took occasion to preach 
with great earnestness and clearness the 
doctrine of salvation through Christ. 
Other sermons on public occasions at- 
tracted unusual notice; but during most 
of the twenty-eight years of his London 
incumbency his labour was devoted to 
diligent and zealous discharge of ordi- 
nary ministerial and pastoral work. He 
took no public part in political affairs, 
and he was careful to avoid controversy 
either on doctrinal or ecclesiastical ques- 
tions. Sometimes he was accused by 
Calvinists as being an Arminian, and 
sometimes by Arminians as being a Cal- 
vinist, “which,” he says, “makes me think 
that I am on good scriptural ground.” 
Courteous and tolerant towards all who 
differed upon minor points, he was held 
in honour and loved by all. By the 
wish of the Rev. Charles Wesley, ex- 
pressed before his death, Mr. Newton 
was one of the eight ministers who 
were to bear the pall, which he did at 
the burial in Marylebone Church, in 
April 1788, although it was a walking 
funeral, and in cold snowy weather. 


IX. 
PUBLISHED WORKS AND LETTERS. 


Of the good done by his published ser- 
mons and other works, many gratifying 
testimonies were received. An American 
correspondent informed him that thou- 
sands of readers had obtained comfort 
and instruction from them—an edition 


having been printed in New York. From 
India also letters of grateful acknowledg- 
ment came, and many were the messages 
which the post conveyed, from all parts 
of England and Scotland, of the benefit 
received from his writings as well as his 
preaching. 

Heo was also a most ready and volu- 
minous letter writer. He was applied 
to by innumerable correspondents, most 
of whom sought advice or instruction, 
and he devoted much of his time to the 
voluntary task of replying, often at con- 
siderable length, to their questions, or 
striving to solve their difficulties. Many . 
of these letters have from time to time 
been printed, besides correspondence on 
more general topics. In the early volumes 
of The Sunday at Home will be found 
not a few of these long-treasured letters. 
During his life, or soon after his death, 
various volumes of letters were pub- 
lished, of which the best known are the 
Letters toa Wife, Letters to Captain Clunie, 
and a collection of letters on many im- 
portant topics of Christian life and ex- 
perience, under the title of Cardiphonia, 
or the heart’s utterances on sacred sub- 
jects. It was Cowper who suggested this 
happy title for the two volumes of letters 
addressed originally to many correspon- 
dents and on a great variety of subjects. 
Mr. Bull in his biography gives a list of 
the friends to whom the letters were 
written, the names teing omitted in the 
published work. Among the names are 
Lord Dartmouth, Mr. Scott, Dr. Ryland, 
Mrs. Wilberforce, the Rev. Mr. Powley, 
(Mrs. Unwin’s son-in-law), Mr. Bull of 
Newport Pagnell, Dr. Ford of Melton 
Mowbray, Mr. Catlett (Mrs. Newton's 
brother), Sally Johnson, his faithful ser- 
vant, and about twenty others in all 
positions and circumstances of life. The 
letters to Cowper appear in the poet’s 
Life and Correspondence. 


X; 
AS HYMN WRITER. 
In his hymns and sacred poems Newton 


has left a precious legacy to the Christian 
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ings for victory and peace, no celebra- 
tions were more hearty, and few illumi- 
nations more conspicuous than those at 
Surrey chapel and parsonage. When 
the freedom of the city of London, and 
swords of honour were presented to Lord 
Hill and. Lord Beresford, he appeared at 
Guildhall, where no guest was received 
with more respect and enthusiasm than 
the good old uncle of the chief hero of 
the day. 

One great service to his country and 
to humanity deserves special notice. 
When Dr. Jenner brought forward his 
discovery of vaccination as a preventive 
to small-pox, the proposal was very 
slowly accepted by the medical pro- 
fession, and very doubtfully received by 
the people. Mr. Hill, who was a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Jenner, at once and 
zealously became the advocate of the new 
practice. He not merely spoke of it 
wherever he went, even in the pulpit, 
but he vaccinated with his own hand 
many thousands of people of all condi- 
tions and ages. After the week-day 
services at Surrey Chapel, he .was often 
for hours thus engaged in the vestry or 
schoolroom. Dr. Jenner gratefully ac- 
knowledged the help his friend had given 
to make vaccination widely known, and 
to bring it mto general use. He used 
to attend Mr. Hill’s preaching whenever 
his journeys took him to Cheltenham or 
Gloucester, or other places within reach. 
Once after the service at Wotton, when 
Dr. Jenner was present, Mr. Hill intro- 
duced him to a nobleman, with the re- 
mark that his friend had saved more 
‘lives than any man in his time. “Ah! 
said Dr. Jenner, “I wish I could say, 
who has saved souls as you have done.” 
Next to preaching no service was enjoyed 
more by Mr. Hill than being thus Dr. 
Jenner’s “ medical missionary.” 


IX. 


ANECDOTES. 


The anecdotes told about Rowland Hill 
are innumerable. Many stories asso- 
ciated with his name are sheer inven- 


tions, and bear falsehood on the face of 
them. Such, for example, is the anec- 
dote as to his making a sneering remark 
about his wife’s head-dress from the 
pulpit. It was one of the stories current 
even during his lifetime, and when it 
came to his ears he was justly indignant, 
saying, “It is an abominable untruth, 
derogatory to my character as a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman.” But there are 
many which are characteristic and well 
authenticated. Of this kind is one re- 
corded by the Rev. John Griftin, of 
Portsea, showing Mr. Hill’s tact in 
dealing with a seafaring audience, at 
a time when sailors were less accus- 
tomed than now to hear Gospel ad- 
dresses. It had been announced that 
he was to preach, and a large crowd had 
assembled. A great body of sailors 
were resolved to molest him, and inter- 
rupt the service. Rowland went to the 
place on horseback, attended by his 
groom. Seeing that they were ready 
for mischief, and would use missiles as 
well as noise to prevent the meeting, he 
rode up at once to the ringleaders, and 
said: “My lads, I have no right over 
you: if you don’t like to hear me, I have 
no authority to force your attention ; 
but I’ve travelled a good many miles in 
the hope of doing some good or getting 
some. Now, I have a proposal to make 
to you. I always did admire British 
sailors. You have, no doubt, seen-a gcod 
deal of service, and been in many a 
storm and shipwreck. Im fond of 
hearing the adventuresof seamen. Now 
some of you shall stand out and tell us 
what you have seen or suffered, and 
Pll hear you; and after that you shall 
hear me. That’s fair!” 

Some laughed, but the most were 
struck with admiration of the hearty 
and frank-appeal. ‘Come, Jack,” said 
one, “ you pitch us a stave! Give the 
gentleman a lecture, as he asks,” said 
another. So they went on, Mr. Hill 
entering into the humour of the scene, 
and laughing with them at the back- 
wardness of the men to come forward. 
Presently he said, “ Will none of you 
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* Raise your downcast eyes, and see 

What throngs His throne surround ! 

These, though sinners once like thee, 
Have full salvation found! 

Yield not thee to unbelief, 
While He says ‘ There yet is room ;’ 

Though of sinners thou art chief, 
Since Jesus calls thee, come.” 


The loving and earnest spirit of a true 
evangelist is shown in these lines, which 
have given hope and comfort to many a 
broken and contrite heart. 

Of the three hundred and forty-eight 
hymns which form the Olney collection, 
Cowper wrote only sixty-eight, almost all 
of them remarkable for poetic beauty or 
for experimental religion. 

In the Jatter quality Newton’s are 
equally rich, and the inferiority of the 
poetry in not afew of the hymns is com- 
pensated by the deep piety and tender 
spirit of the good pastor. 

Very touching are the words in the 
preface to the book as it first appeared, 
when, in referring to the joint authorship, 
he says, “A desire of promoting the faith 
and comfort of sincere Christians, though 
the principal was not the only motive to 
this undertaking. It was likewise in- 
tended as a monument, to perpetuate the 
remembrance of an intimate and endeared 
friendship.” 

VI. 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES OF HIS CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER. 


By nature he had great warmth of 
heart as well as energy of mind, and 
these qualities, when sanctified, and 
directed to the service of Christ, made 
him active and earnest in the Master’s 
work. But the most marked character- 
istics were due to his singular personal 
history. He had an abiding sense of self- 
abasement and deep humility, on account 
of his former wickedness of life, and his 
presumptuous rejection of the Gospel. 
Wheresin abounded grace more abounded, 
was his constant feeling. God had freely 
forgiven, he knew; but he never could 
forgive himself, and with his humility 
was mingled perpetual admiration of the 
mercy and grace of God towards such a 
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sinner as he had been. To use his own 
words : “ Thy grace may have recovered 
some from an equal degree of apostacy, 
infidelity, and profligacy, but few of 
them can have been redeemed from such 
a state of misery and depression as I 
was in upon the coast of Africa, when 
Thy unsought mercy wrought for my 
deliverance. But, that such a wretch 
should not only be spared and pardoned, 
but reserved tu the honour of preaching 
Thy Gospel, which he had blasphemed 
and renounced, and favoured with accept- 
ance and usefulness, both from the pulpit 
and the press; so that my poor name 
is known in most parts of the world, 
where there are any that know Thee— 
this is wonderful indeed! ‘The more 
Thou hast exalted me, the more ought 
I to abase myself.” 

Along with this deep humility there 
was conspicuous in him complete resig- 
nation to the will of God. This was 
especially seen in times of trial and 
affliction. “ Wherefore doth a living 
man complain, a man for the punishment 
of his sins?” This was a favourite text 
with him, in seasons of trial or sorrow. 

Not less remarkable was his abiding 
sense of the presence and the providence 
of God in every event of his life. 
“When I go to St. Mary Woolnoth,” he 
once said, it seems the same whether I 
turn down Lothbury or go through the 
Old Jewry” (he lived then in Coleman 
Street), “but the going through one 
street and not another may produce an 
effect of lasting consequence. A man 
cut down my hammock in sport; but 
had he cut it down an hour later I had 
not been here. A man made a smoke-on 
the sea-shore at the time a ship passed, 
which was thereby brought to, and 
brought me to England.” It was this 
entire and constant reliance on Provi- 
dence that made him calm in all events, 
both public and private, so that nothing 
seemed to surprise him or throw him 
into confusion, but his mind was kept in 
perfect peace. 

Another notable feature in Newton’s 
character was his sympathy and tender- 
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asking if it would be right for a bank- 
rupt to contribute to the collection? 
Such pulpit notes and queries seem to 
have been more frequent formerly than 
now, and Mr. Hill did not altogether 
forbid the practice. On this occasion he 
read the question, and gave a very 
decided answer in the negative. He 
then added, with his usual shrewdness 
and sly humour, “But, my friends, I 
would advise you who are not insolvent, 
not to pass the plate this evening, as 
people would be sure to say, There goes 
a bankrupt!” 


OLD AGE AND CLOSING DAYS. 


Although feeble, and subject to occa- 
sional ailments in his later years, the 
good old preacher continued to labour 
as long as strength and voice permitted 
him. His mental faculties to the last 
were unimpaired, and on several occasions 
the old energy and fire appeared. In 
1831 an effort was made to alter the 
constitution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and a scene of tumultuous 
disorder was witnessed at the Anniversary 
mecting at Exeter Hall. His appearance 
upon the platform was hailed with 
delight by the people, and his few words 
of earnest appeal and cogent reasoning 
calmed tho assembly and restored peace 
for a time. The main question was the 
imposition of a doctrinal test on the 
members of the Society. This he stren- 
uously resisted, saying it was prepos- 
terous to refuse to let any persons dis- 
tribute the only antidote to their own 
errors. He went home greatly depressed 
by the outbreak of unruly passion which 
he had seen. It was the last of his ap- 
pearances in public, except in the pulpit. 
Whenin his eighty-eighth year he assisted 
his friend George Clayton at Walworth, 
who says, ‘ He preached excellently for 
an hour, and he remained in the vestry 
to rest, till every one save the pew- 
openers, his servant and myself had left 


the place. I offered my arm, which he 
declined, and then followed him as he 
assed down the aisle of the chapel. 
The lights were nearly extinguished, 
the silence was profound ; nothing, in- 
deed, was heard but the slow majestic 
tread of his own footsteps, when, in an 
undertone, he thus soliloquized : 


“ And when I’m to die, ‘Receive me,’ TII cry, 
For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot tell why. 


“ But this I do find, we two are so joined, 
oe atte not be in heaven and leave me 
ehind.” ; 


These lines, which he was often heard 
to utter in his latter days, have been 
supposed by some to be from one of his 
own compositions, but they belong to a 
hymn by the Rev. John Gambold, an 
Oxfordshire clergyman, afterwards a 
bishop among the Moravian Brethren. 

It was in the spirit of this favourite 
hymn that the good old man waited his 
own summons, which came on the even- 
ing of the 11th of April, 1833. His 
spirit, in perfect peace, passed into the 
presence of his Lord and Saviour. There 
was great sorrow at Surrey Chapel when 
he was buried on the 19th. Lord Hill 
led the procession from the house as 
chief mourner. The service was real 
by Dr. Collyer, and at its close the vast 
congregation rose, and to the sound of 
the organ, sang the verse: 


“When from the dust of death I rise 
To claim my mansion in the skies, 
E’en then shall this be all my plea, 
Jesus hath lived, and died for me.” 


It was with a thrill of solemn grief 
that the word went through London, 
and wherever it came—Rowland Hill is 
dead! He was known to all, and loved 
by all, and all classes united then, and 
unite now, to do honour to his name 
and memory. May that memory be 
kept fresh, and the influence of his life 
and work be never lost in the Church 
of Christ. 


James Macaulay, M.A., M.D. 
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ULRICH ZWINGLI, 


THE SWISS REFORMER. 


I. 


BIRTH AND EARLY TRAINING. 


Urrıcu or Huldreich Zwingli was a 
son of the hills, as Luther was a child of 
the forests. The place of his birth and 
earliest upbringing was a small village, 
Wildhaus by name, away up in the 
Toggenburg, in the canton of St. Gallen. 
Ho was born on New Year’s Day, 1484, 
and was oniy a few months younger 
than his great Saxon teacher aud co- 
adjutor. Both father and mother were 
well connected. The father was amman, 
or magistrate of the village. ‘The mother 
was a certain Margaret Meili or Meilin, 
who had influential friends. A relation 
on her side, John Meilin, was abbot of 
Fischingen in Thurgau, and took a 
special interest in the boy, loving him 
and caring for him as his own son. An 
uncle on the father’s side, who is known 
as Bartholomew, was dean of Wesen, and 
proved himself no less helpful. Ulrich 
had all the advantages and disadvantages 
of being reared in a large family. There 
were cight sons and a daughter in the 
house; Ulrich was the third of the sons. 
The Toggenburgers were a people of 
a manly and independent spirit, who 
thought for themselves, and had already 
learned to speak their minds freely 
on the abuses of the Church. In the 
bosom of a peasant household of the 
better order, the boy had an excellent 
training for a life of simplicity, content, 
and courage. His opening mind was fed 
with stories of the hardships and the 
valour of the people to whom he be- 
longed, and with the legends of the hills 
and valleys which he trode with pride. 
Ile was soon scen to be a child of quick 
parts, and it was resolved to educate him 
for the Church. With this object in view 


he had to leave his dear native uplands: 
and was taken by his uncle, the dean, 
across the hills to Wesen, on the Lake of 
Wallenstadt, where he entered the ele- 
mentary school. A little later, in 14%, 
he was transferred to Basle, then famous 
as an educational centre. Here he was 
put under the care of Gregory Biinzli,a 
teacher of note, and head of the Theodore 
Schoo]. At the end of three years’ space 
Biinzli declared himself unable to furnish 
all that the rapidly-expanding faculties 
of his pupil required. The result was 
that Ulrich was passed on to Bern, in 
order to enjoy the instructions of the 
famous Lupulus, or Henry Wolflin, a 
man of uncommon acquirements. The 
young scholar eagerly prosecuted his 
studies in history, literature and other 
branches of learning, for which Bern 
then offered rare opportunities. There, 
too, he obtained his first introduction to 


‘the Latin Classics, in which Lupulus pro- 


bably had no match in the Switzerland 
of those days. 
II. 


VIENNA AND EARLY ASSOCIATIONS., 


A danger, however, unexpectedly pre- 
sented itself in Bern. The Dominicans, 
who were in the ascendant in the city, 
had observed the lad’s uncommon ability, 
especially his singular musical talent. 
They set their hearts on securing him 
for the service of their order. But the 
project pleased neither father nor uncle, 
and to save him from such entanglements 
they removed him from Bern. He was 
sent direct to Vienna, the University 
of which capital stood then, as it stands 
now, in the front rank of academic in- 
stitutions. We do not know much about 
his life there: but what we do see 3s 
enough to show us that his transference 
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to the great city was a step of immense 
advantage to him. He entered the 
University in the year 1499. Beyond 
acquiring a distrust of the scholastic 
philosophy which ruled in church and 
school, and getting some knowledge of 
other subjects which he was destined 
by-and-by to combat as worthless or 
pernicious, he does not seem to have 
gained much from the studies which 
formed the accepted curriculum of a 
university then.. But he made the 
acquaintance of a number of men with 
whom he was to have much to do, 
although in very different ways, in after 
years. Among these were the two 
Suabians, Faber and Eck, and several 
Swiss fellow-countrymen, of whom the 
most remarkable were Heinrich Loriti of 
Mollis, better known by his Latin name 
(tlareanus, and Joachim Vadian of St. 
Gallen. These latter have a place of their 
own in the story of Ulrich’s life. They 
were both pocts, and therefore congenial 
friends for Zwingli, whose own poetical 
gift was of no mean order. Those early 
friendships were of great consequence to 
him. Vadian, in particular, was a man 
eminently worth having as an associate 
and adviser. His accomplishments were 
such that the chair of Greek and Latin 
in the University, the doctor’s degree in 
medicine, and the laureate’s crown were 
all adjudged his by merit. Nor was he 
less noble in character than rich in mental 
gifts. All through their lives Vadian 
and Zwingli remained brothers and corre- 
spondents. 
IHI. 


BASLE AND NEW FRIENDS. 


After spending about two years in 
Vienna, he returned to his home among 
the hills. But after a brief stay he left 
for Basle, in quest of further knowledge. 
Obtaining the post of teacher in St. 
Martin’s School there, he continued his 
studies in philosophy, music and the 
languages. Like Luther, he had a good 
voice, and found in music and song the 
greatest and purest of pleasures. His 
gift in these things was so extraor- 


dinary, that he could play on almost 
any instrument. Lute, harp, violin, flute, _ 
fife, drum, cornet, dulcimer and others - 
are mentioned as at his command. But 
what is of still greater interest is tho 
fact that here, too, he began the study 
of theology. By another happy prcev:- 
dence there arrived in Basle at this very 
time one who was perhaps the best 
possible teacher he could have got. 
This was Thomas Wyttenbach, a native 
of Biel, in the canton of Bern, Zwing]i’s 
senior by about a dozen years, and in 
many respects a man of worth. Before 
he knew anything of Luther, he had 
lifted his voice against the mass, indul- 
gences, the celibacy of the priests, and 
other ecclesiastical abuses; and so true 
did he prove himself to these self-won 
convictions, that in the year 1524 he 
ventured on marriage, though the act 
cost him his benefice. It was of great 
moment for Zwingli that he had the 
opportunity of becoming this man’s 
scholar, and just at this particular 
turning-point in his education. For it 
was Wyttenbach’s object to bring the- 
ology back to Scripture asits trne fount, 
and he had caught hold of the vital 
evangelical principle that Christ’s death 
is the only and all-suflicient ground for 
the remission of sin. He spoke of that 
death as the “key that unlocks for tho 
human heart the shrine of the forgive- 
ness of sin.” It is to this good man, as 
many witnesses agree in testifying, that 
Zwingli owed his first clear insight into 
the evangelical faith. 

But Basle provided yet another friend 
who was destined to exercise a happy 
and permanent influence over Zwingli. 
This was Leo Juda ot Rapperschwy], a 
young man, only about two years older 
than Zwingli himself, of amiable and 
gracious disposition, with a mind sin- 
gularly frank and open to truth, the 
possessor, too, of a glorious voice, and, 
like Ulrich, a great proficient in music, 
both vocal and instrnmental. The two 
youths became fellow - students and 
fellow-graduates in Basle. ‘They parted 
to proceed, the one to his native Alsace, 
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seems crooked, though in reality it is 
straight, as the staff seems bent when 
immersed in the waters. Oh! the waters 
of affliction have passed over my soul, 
and the billows of death surround me! 
it is the waters of affliction—the afflic- 
tious of this life, that obscure to us the 
ways of Providence; but hereafter what 
is dark shall be enlightened, and what 
is crooked made straight.” 


IV. 
THOMAS CHARLES AT OXFORD. 


In some providential way, contrary 
to his parents’ expectations and his own, 
he was enabled to enter the university, 
and he matriculated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, on May 31st,1775. The manner 
in which the Lord opened a way for 
him to go thither he does not explain, 
but it gave him great satisfaction. He 
was alive to the temptations of uni- 
versity life, but he felt confident that 
the God who had so wonderfully led him 
would yet keep him in that city. Here 
he met with many young men whose 
society proved a great blessing to him, 
and commenced many a life-long friend- 
ship. In two years, however, after 
entering the university, he met with a 
great trial. His supplies from Wales 
suddenly failed him, and at a time when 
he was twenty pounds in debt to the 
College. He at once resolved to explain 
his position to his creditors and return 
home to Wales. But when in this great 
strait a door of hope was again suddenly 
opened before him. 

“One morning,” he relates, “as I was 
writing to my friends in Wales, informing 
them of my difficulty, and my consequent 
resolution, an intimate friend called on 
me, to whom I immediately explained 
my situation and the resolution I had 
formed of leaving Oxford. He answered 
that he did not doubt but that by some 
means or other I should be assisted ; and 
desired me to make myself perfectly easy 
about the matter. A few days after a 
gentleman sent for me to dine with him. 


1! Johnson the Causes of Dissent in Wales, p. 43. 


I went; and before we parted, to my 
surprise, he produced the £20 I wanted ; 
and at the same time told me that I 
should not want during my stay at 
Oxford. I rejoiced much and was very 
thankful. The gentleman was as good 
as his word. This introduced me to a 
new connection, and considerably en- 
larged the sphere of my acquaintance.” 
Dr. Edwards of Bala, after referring to 
this timely assistance, well remarks, 
“that it shows how very important it 1s 
for those who can, to render such help to 
worthy young men.” And what a joy in 
after years it must have been to this 
gentleman to watch the bright career of 
tlie student he then helped. 

On the 14th of June, 1778, he was 
ordained deacon at Oxford. Before this, 
however, he had accepted the curacy ot 
Queen Camel, Somersetshire. But as 
his rector did not want his assistance 
before Michaelmas, he accepted an in- 
vitation from his friend Mr. Lloyd of 
Bala to go and spend a month with hin. 
This visit was a turning-point in his 
life. It was then he met the young lady 
who was afterwards to become his wife, 
and who helped to bring back one of 
Wales’ noblest children to devote him- 
self to the ministry of the Word among 
his own fellow-countrymen. He stayed 
at Bala with Mr. Lloyd for about five 
weeks, and afterwards visited Llangeitho 
and heard Rowlands preach twice to his 
own congregation. 

On August 13, he came to his old 
home at Pantdwfn on a visit; and on 
the following Sunday he preached what 
was probably his first sermon at Llan- 
fihangel church. It must have been an 
interesting occasion; he was surrounded 
by his old neighbours and friends, filled 
with approbation and gladness by wit- 
nessing one from among themselves in 
the pulpit, whom they had learned to 
love when a young lad in their midst. 
His old friend Rhys Hugh was there, 
proud of his pupil, now his teacher, at 
whose feet he willingly sat; his parente 
were present, and the faces around him 
filled the young clergyman with sweet 
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him. He had learned also to distrust the 
whole theology of the day, and to go 
straight to Scripture as the fountain- 
head of truth. He had begun to pray 
to God for light by which to read His 
Word with greater profit, and had seen it 
to he the highest wisdom to let God speak 
to him directly out of that Word. 


VI. 
DEPARTURE FROM GLARUS. 


Glarus had thus yielded important and 
varied elements in Gwingli’s training for 


his life’s work. These had to be supple-' 


mented, however, by others of a different 
kind. To furnish these the Providence 
that had directed his career hitherto, 
made it necessary for him to quit the 
scene of his ten years’ ministry. The 
patriotic fire which nothing could ever 
damp within him flamed forth against 
one of the most clamant evils of the 
time, the mercenary service in which the 
Swiss troops engaged. “We know,” 
says a Swiss Church historian of our own 
day, “that from the time when Louis 
tested the courage of the confederates 
at the battle of St. James-on-the-Birs 
(1444), the powerful kingdom of France 
had sought their friendship and alliance. 
From this very time, however, dates the 
period of the decay of Swiss indepen- 
dence. The sons of the free country 
henceforth sold their lives, sometimes to 
France, sometimes to the Popes, and 
sometimes to foreign rulers; until at 
last Francis I., who had become ac- 
quainted with their military proficiency 
‘in the Milanese wars, concluded in 1516 
a perpetual peace with them.” Zwingli 
discovered what this meant. He had 
had to accompany the troops on more 
than one occasion to the battle-field. He 
was present at Monza and Marignano. 
He observed how ruinously the system 
acted upon the national life. He saw the 
lax morals, the passionate lust of gold, 
the degradation of all pure, patriotic 
feeling, which it provoked. He attacked 
the fatal practice in his earliest pub- 
lications, the Labyrinth and the Fable of 


the Ox and Certain Animals. He thun- 
dered against it from the pulpit. But 
the French party was in the ascendant, 
and succeeded in raising against him an 
opposition of so bitter and painful a 
kind, that he was glad to leave Glarus 
when an honourable way of escape pre- 
sented itself. 
VII. 


EINSIEDELN. 


The opportunity came in the form 
of a call to a subordinate position in 
Einsiedeln, the famous shrine of St. 
Meinrad, the seat of the wonderful image 
of the Virgin, and one of the chief 
pilgrim-haunts for Germany and Alsace, 
as well as Switzerland. The traveller 
who now visits the town as it nestles 
about mid-way between the Lake of 
Zurich and the bewitching sister-lake of 
Lucerne, can imagine by what he sees 
of the superstitious traffic, the numerous 
lodging-houses and the lordly abbey, 
what Zwingli must have found there 
in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. The gateway of the abbey 
had borne the impious inscription, “ Here 
is full remission from the penalty and 
the guilt of all sins.” But at this 
juncture the proud religious house was 
ruled by a man who had small faith in 
some of the things which had given it 
its most questionable fame, and Zwingli 
discovered friends in it whose com- 
panionship was a help to him. Here he 
was able to continue his studies in the 
Scriptures and in the Fathers. Here he 
gained freedom in expounding the Bible 
by the Bible in his public addresses. 
Here he was brought face to face with 
superstition in its grossest forms. Here, 
too, he became acquainted with the 
writings of men like Reuchlin and 
Hiitten, in which the follies of the 
monks were mercilessly lashed. So it 
happened that in a variety of ways he 
was compelled to face more directly than 
ever before the question of his own rela- 
tion to the Church and the traditional 
doctrine. Even at this point, indeed, he 
did not commit himself to any definitely 
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aggressivo policy. Circumstances led 
him, however, to oppose Samson, the 
notorious indulgence-monger; which he 
did with boldness and success. ‘There 
were things that indicated, too, that the 
Reforming instinct was growing strong 
within him. He addressed himself to 
the dignitaries of the Church, asking 
the redress of abuses and the emancipa- 
tion of the fettered Word of God. He 
began at the same time to preach with 
new power and on new principles, 
shunning mere polemics and striving to 
communicate positive truth as the best 
corrective for long-established error. 
His method—a method to which hence- 
forth he never ceased to adhere, except 
under constraint—was first to commend 
the new before removing the old. So in 
the seclusion of Einsiedeln the work of 
God in his own soul deepened notably. 
Ho became a new man by Divine grace, 
and the inward change was made plain to 
others when he declined the annual gift of 
the Pope. This was in the year 1517, the 
~ year which also witnessed the posting 
of those memorable theses against pen- 
ance, superabundant merit, and kindred 
Popish doctrines, in which, as the histo- 
rian Von Ranke expresses it, Luther’s 
“thoughts fly out from his mind lke 
sparks from the iron under the stroke of 
the hammer.” It needed now only some 
external occasion to bring this inward 
change to its crisis, and to translate the 
Reforming impulse into public profession 
and action. ‘The occasion was not long 
delayed, and it came again by a change 
of scene. 


VIII. 
CALL TO ZURICH. 


Ile was not left long in the quietude 
of Einsiedeln without invitations to 
minister elsewhere. His departure from 
Glarus had been deeply regretted by 
the best of his flock there. The pastoral 
charge had even been kept open for a 
couple of years in hope of his return. 
He had also set aside a call to Winter- 
thurin 1517. But now another opening 
appeared for him in providence, which 


he felt he could not pass by. A vacancy 
occurred in the great church of Zurich, 
and Zwingli was elected. He arrived in 
the city in 1518. The post which he was 
to occupy was in some respects a poor 
one, and his appointment was not carned 
without serious opposition. But, on the 
other hand, Zurich was the foremost 
city of the Federation. It was a place 
apparently of not more than 7000 souls, 
but it was the most influential, and 
probably also the most populous, of all 
Swiss towns. It was the very centre 


' from which, when the hour for the Re- 


formation in Switzerland struck, the 
new influence could be transmitted with 
effect to other parts of the country. 
Zwingli guaged the situation, and his 
first acts there were significant. He 
began by announcing his intention to 
depart from the traditional habit of 
preaching only from texts prescribed 
by the Church. He would declare the 
truth of Christ as he found it for him- 
self in Matthew's Gospel in its con- 
tinuity; and he would expound that 
Gospel, not according to the prescriptions 
with which human authority had hedged 
it about, nor according to the sense put 
upon it by ecclesiastical declarations, 
but in its own light—the light to be 
had by comparing Scripture with Scrip- 
ture. This meant that he had ceased 
to look for the reformation of the Church 
from within itself. Even now he did 
not dream of a Reformation on the grand 
scale, with himself as the chief actor in 
it. He held back for a time, partly by 
reason of circumstances, and partly, nv’ 
doubt, because the new views were not 
entirely clear to his own soul. But 
Luther’s writings had come in his way, 
and they moved him deeply. He stow 
forth more and more as a preacher who 
presented Christ Himself to souls, and 
the effect of his preaching was extra- 
ordinary. It carried himself farther in 

evangelical conviction, and it profoundly 

stirred the people. They crowded to 

listen; they cried that they had found 

a Moses to lead them out of Egypt; and 

when Samson approached with his indul- 
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evening services, and the offer was 
accepted. In the early part of the year 
1785, Mr. Charles, following as he truly 
believed the intimation of Providence, 
joined the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
In writing to a friend in the year 1810, 
Mr. Charles reviews the step he had 
taken in these words :—“ As you are 
already in the Church, I rather think 
you ought to continue in it, if not forced 
out of it. When I began to itinerate, it 
was because they would not employ me 
in the Church here in this country. I 
got so far by degrees into the work that 
I could not conscientiously recede and 
leave it. ‘Fhe leadings of Providence 
towards me are no rule for others.” 


‘VI. 
THOMAS CHARLES CIRCULATING SCHOOLS. 


Now that he had openly joined the 
Calvinistic Methodists in the year 1785, 
he commenced his itinerant preaching in 
every direction throughout North Wales. 
And wherever he went he tested the 
knowledge of the people he met in re- 
ligious things, in the kindest way, until 
his name became known in every nook 
and corner of the land. Meeting on one 
occasion an old man on a distant moun- 
tain, Mr. Charles remarked: “ You are 
an old man, and very near another 
world.” “ Yes, and I hope I am going 
to heaven,” was the answer. “Do you 
know the road there—do you know 
the Word of God?” “Pray are you 
Mr. Charles?” asked the old man. His 
habit of speaking about religious sub- 
jects to all he met led to his being 
identified. 

The splendid enthusiasm with which 
he carried forward to success his Circu- 
lating and Sabbath schools throughout 
the land afterwards, had its origin in the 
hold taken on his heart thus early by 
the miserable condition of his fellow- 
countrymen. He had found that there 
was scarcely a neighbourhood in which 
one ont of twenty of the population 
could read the Word of God. 

Judge Johns gives the following 


‘influence of the Spirit. 


translation of an account of the state of 
religion in Wales about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It was taken from 
the mouth of a very old Welsh Methodist, 
and published in 1799, in the Trysorfa; 
edited by the Rev. ‘Thomas Charles. “In 
those days,” says the narrator, “ the land 
was dark indeed! Hardly any of the 
lower ranks could read at all. The 
morals of the country were very corrupt, 
and in this respect there was no differ- 
ence between gentle and simple, layman 
and clergyman. ` Gluttony, drunkenness, 
and licentiousness prevailed through the 
whole country. Nor were the operations 
of the Church at all calculated to repress 
these evils. From the pulpit the name 
of the Redeemer was hardly ever heard ; 
nor was much mention made of the 
natural sinfulness of man, nor of the 
On Sunday 
mornings, the poor were more constant 
in their attendance at church than the 
gentry; but the Sunday evenings were 
spent by all in idle amusements. Every 
Sabbath, there was what was called ‘a 
chwareu-gamp,’ a sort of sport in which 
all the young men of the neighbourhood 
had a trial of strength, and the people 
assembled from the surrounding country 
to see their feats. On Saturday nights, 
particularly in the summer, the young 
men and maidens held what they called 
‘singing eves’ (nosweithiau canu); 
that is, they met together and diverted 
themselves by singing in turns to the 
harp till the dawn of the Sabbath. In 
this town they used to employ the 
Sundays in dancing and singing to the 
harp, and in playing tennis against the 
Town-hall. In every corner of the town 
some sport or other, till the light of the 
Sabbath day had faded away. In the 
summer ‘Interludes’ (a kind of rustic 
drama) were performed, gentlemen and 
peasants sharing the diversion together. 
A set of vagabonds called the ‘ boblger- 
dded’ (walking people) used to traverse 
the country, begging with impunity, to 
the disgrace of the law of the land.” 

Mr. Johns adds: “At first sight 
nothing would appear more improbable 
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than that Methodism should find prose- 
lytes among a people so gay and thought- 
less as the Welsh of that period, or that 
the joyous groups which assembled at 
Bala on a Sunday evening, should be- 
come, as was shortly afterwards the 
case, a leading congregation of modern 
Puritans. But the religion of the Welsh 
and their fondness for national music 
arcse from the same cause—an earnest 
and imaginative frame of mind. A 
disposition to melancholy, disguised by 
external gaiety of manner, is character- 
istic of all Celtic nations.” 


t As a beam o'er the face of the waters may 
glow 
Though the stream runs in darkness and 


coldness below.” . 


We have now enabled our readers to 
see the dark picture of the state of the 
A that led Mr. Charles to start his 
“ circulating schools.” The Rev. Griffth 
Jones, rector of Llanddowror, was the 
first to promote these schools, for the 
diffusion of education among the poor. 
The main feature of his plan was the 
instruction of the people by means of 
itinerant schoolmasters. And in twenty- 
four years 150,212 persons had been 
taught to read the Welsh Bible, com- 
prising all ages from six years to above 
seventy. After the death of this good 
man, these schools gradually declined, 
and at the death of his friend Madam 
Bevan, in 1779, it is said that they were 
given up altogether. 

Mr. Charles, having spent his early 
years in the neighbourhood of Llanddow- 
ror, knew well of their good influence, 
and so started his “Welsh circulating 
schools” in North Wales in 1785. In 
acknowledging a subscription in aid of 
these schools, he gives the following 
account of the work :— 

« Bala, August 5th, 1798.— About 
thirteen years ago, while travelling 
through different parts of the country, I 
found very large districts between the 
mountains of North Wales sunk into 
total ignorance of divine things; few, if 
any, could read at all, and they had 


no Bibles in their houses. I anxiously 
began to think how it was possible to 
remedy so great an evil. No practical 
plan occurred to my mind, but that of 
employing a teacher or teachers, as my 
finances would allow, to teach all freely 
that would attend, to read their Bible in 
their native language, and to instruct 
them in the first principles of Chris- 
tianity. By the assistance of a few 
generous friends, to whom I communi- 
cated my thoughts, the plan was set 
on foot, and succeeded far beyond my 
expectations. The calls for teachers 
became numerous. The change in the 
Ae ees and morals of the people where 
the school had been was evident. All 
the income from the chapel I serve, I 
devote wholly to their support; being 
supported myself by the industry of my 
wife. I pay every teacher £12 per annum. 
They continue half a year or three- 
quarters in a place, and then they are 
removed to another. Three-quarters of 
a year are found fully sufficient to teach 
our children to read their Bibles well in 
the Welsh language. I visit the schools 
myself, and catechise them publicly. I 
have the unspeakable satisfaction of 
seeing the country most amazingly 
changed. The wilderness blossoms as 
the rose, and the thirsty land is become 
springs of water.” Before establishing 
a school in any locality, Mr. Charles 
would first visit the place, and show the 
inhabitants the importance of having 
their children taught, so as to be able to 
read the Word of God. He would then 
show the parents how it would tell upon 
the character of their children, the hap- 
piness of their homes, and their eternal 
welfare. 

When we know that he was only able 
to pay from £12 to £15 a year to his 
teachers, it is most strange how he was 
able to get hold of such excellent men 
for this service. Many of these teachers 
have left a blessed memory in the 
different neighbourhoods where they sv 
faithfully laboured. They were neces- 
sarily men of humble circumstances, 
doing their duty well in humble spheres, 
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free to return to their homes, and to re- 
cover the possessions which they had 
brought with them to the convent. The 
great Stift was reconstituted, the canons 
themselves taking the first steps. The 
rich resources of this ancient foundation 
were devoted to uses more in harmony 
with the spirit of the time. Part was 
reserved for the support of the clergy, 
part given to various charities, and part 
devoted to the erection of a theological 
school for the training of ministers. By 
this last act, it has been justly said, 
Zwingli laid the beginnings of all the 
subsequent academic fame of Zurich. 
Then followed a number of clerical 
marriages. Among these was Zwingli’s 
own. Some two years before he had 
contracted a private marriage with a 
widow of the name of Anna Reinhard. 
On the 2nd April, 1524, this union was 
publicly solemnized. 


XIII. 
THE SECOND DISPUTATION. 


The interest of Zwingli’s career centres 
now in a series of public Disputations, 
which followed in the train of this first 
and most crucial debate of 1523. The 
Reformation had been carried through 
with singular facility, and the movement 
continued free for a time from perverted 
and fanatical elements. Things began 
to change, however, when the question 
of rites and ceremonies had to be dealt 
with. The chief difficulty was with the 
Mass. Zwingli had already exposed its 
unscriptural character in his eighteenth 
Thesis, and had given at the same time 
the first outline of his own doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper. But there were certain 
heady followers of the Reformation who 
were now no longer to be restrained. 
These men clamoured for instant and 
absolute measures against the Mass, 
the lamps, the holy water, and the 
other paraphernalia of the old worship. 
The result was the appointment of an- 
other Disputation, to which the Council 
invited the Bishops of Constance, Chur, 


and Basle, the Abbot of St. Gallen, the 
University of Basle, and the Federal 
dignitarics. Few of these attended, but 
an assembly of about 900 persons, of 
whom from a third to a half were 
priests, met under the presidency of 
Vadian and two others. Zwingli com- 
menced by setting forth the Reformation 
idea of the Church, distinguishing be- 
tween the visible and the invisible, and 
showing that the evangelical doctrine 
implied that the Christian people, in 
assembly convened, had the right to 
decide disputed questions. Then Leo 
Juda opened the case against the use of 
images. A good defence of the ancient. 
practice was made by the other side. But 
Zwingli argued that if images were left 
at all, they were certain to be more or 
less venerated, and the Council resolved 
that their use in worship was contrary to 
Scripture. The question of the Mass 
was next debated. Zwingli’s statement 
was so pronounced and convincing that 
the difficulties which were dreaded van- 
ished, and an unexpected consent of 
opinion was obtained against the Romish 
use and the Romish theory. This second 
Disputation touched Rome at the very 
centre of the sacerdotal power, and 
uttered no uncertain sound on her most 
characteristic dogmas. No attempt was 
made, however, to give hurried eftect 
to the resolutions. The way which 
Zwingli preferred was to begin by in- 
structing the people out of the Word 
of God, believing that if that were 
once well done, there would be neither 
difficulty nor risk in removing abuses. 
A Special Commission was nominated 
to consider how best to deal with the 
ancient usages, and Zwingli issued in 
that connection one of the most impor- 
tant of his treatises. This was his 
Brief Christian Introduction, in which he 
expounded in noble terms the Christian 
truth as to repentance, sin, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, the abrogation and 
the obligation of the law, and other 
questions. We see what his teaching 
was on the subject of the sacrifice of 
Christ, and the believer’s relation to 
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assemble, accompanied by their teachers. 
Some of the schools have walked ten 
miles by eight o’clock in the morning. 
The children being scattered in their 
different habitations over the country, 
for they dwell not together in hamlets 
as in England, they all meet at an as- 
signed place, and at the appointed hour 
pray and sing a verse of a hymn together, 
and then march cheerfully and orderly 
for the place of their destination. 

‘As no place of worship is spacious 
enough to contain the immense concourse 
of people which attend on these occasions, 
we have been obliged to erect stages out 
of doors in the fields; a large one for the 
children, of two or three schools at a 
time; another for the catechists, opposite 
to that of the children, at fifteen or 
eighteen yards distant; the space be- 
tween is for the assembled congregation 
to hear. We begin the work early in 
the morning, and the whole day is spent 
in these examinations. Every examina- 
tion lasts three or four hours, and is 
generally concluded by an address to the 
children of the congregation. 

“We have had on these occasions from 
fifteen to twenty schools assembled to- 
gether. Hitherto these associations have 
been most profitable. The previous 
preparation gives employment for two 
months to all the youths of both sexes, 
in which they engage with great eager- 
ness and delight. ‘Che public examina- 
tions, we have every reason to conclude, 
are also very profitable to the hearers 
assembled. This is clear from their great 
attention, and the feelings produced by 
hearing the responses of the children. I 
have seen great meltings and tears among 
them.” 

A well-known minister recently de- 
scribed one of these associations, in the 
words of his mother, who was present 
as a child reciting a portion of Scripture. 
It was held on a fine Lord’s day in mid- 
summer, in a romantic spot surrounded 
by the hills of Snowdonia. The children 
and adults had come from afar, and met 
others as they went along, and joined in 
singing the old songs of Zion, like the 


tribes of old on their way to Jerusalem. 
And when they reached their destination 
early in the morning. Mr. Charles him- 
self catechised them in such a loving 
way as to draw out their best, they 
rivalled one another in their knowledge 
of God’s holy Word. Mr. Charles loved 
the people, and so loved his work; and 
sometimes his tenderness melted the 
whole vast congregation to tears. He 
was so delighted with their increase of 
| knowledge of divine things, and showed 
, such aptitude to teach by catechising, 
that they were glad to be there for 
three hours in the morning, and another 
| three hours in the afternoon. The 
report of the blessed results of such 
gatherings has not yet been published, 
and the day of the Lord alone can re- 
| 


veal it. 

The following extract from the work 
of Judge Johns will illustrate the in- 
fluence of these gatherings. “ The cause 
of the Methodists,” he says, “ was much 
advanced by their habits of meeting 
in large bodies for religious purposes. 
Nothing can be more imposing than such 
an assemblage in a mountainous region, 
as is well known to those who may have 
scen a ‘sacramental occasion’ in the 
Highlands of Scotland; to the feelings 
of the Welsh it was peculiarly suited. 
and the effect of such meetings mav be 
judged of from the following anecdotes 
Charles having heard that a rural fes- 

| tivity, called by the country people 
‘Wakes,’ was about to take place in his 
neighbourhood, had a party of children 
drawn up before the inn, near the scene 
where the merrymaking was to be held. 
where he catechised them on Scripture 
precepts that seemed directed against 
such rejoicing.” 

At the close of the catechising, Mr. 
Charles addressed the revellers and the 
people present most kindly, and exhorted 
them “ by all means to leave off their sinful 
practices, to relinquish the works of dark- 

| ness, and toattend to the concerns of their 
never-dying souls; to learn the Word of 
| God after the example of the children, and 
to try to scek superior pleasures and â 
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Here is an example of his prayers :— 

“O merciful God, heavenly Father! 
Sinco Thy Word is a light to our feet 
and a lamp to our path, we pray Thee 
that Thou wouldest, through Christ, 
who is the true Light of the whole world, 
open and illuminate our minds, clearly 
and purely to understand Thy truth, 
that so we may in no respect offend Thy 
High Majesty; through our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen.” 

Pending the deliberations of the Special 
Commission it was forbidden to carry 
images in procession, and those who 
had given images to the churches wero 
allowed to remove them quietly. Even 
when it was finally arranged that the 
churches should be purged of such 
things, instructions were issued that 
it should be gone about in an orderly 
way, with shut doors, and in pre- 
sence of official witnesses, both lay and 
clerical. The Mass itself was officially 
changed into a simple, commemora- 
tive ordinance, and on a notable day 
in tho year 1525 the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated for the first time. The 
cup was given to the laity, the altar 
was removed, a simple table covered 
with a white cloth was introduced, and 
the bread was presented on wooden plates. 
The convents were dealt with, and the 
liberated funds were expended on the 
founding of poor- houses, refuges for 
the sick and for strangers, schools, and 
various philanthropic institutions. In 
the various changes which were made 
in the order of public worship, Zwingli’s 
object was to securo a central place 
for the preaching of the Word, and 
for this he was content to give up both 
the chorai music and the organ. He 
devoted much of his attention to the 
new theological school, and made the 
exposition of Scripture the pivot of all 
its work. He introduced at the same 
time a new Church order, in many 
Tespects unlike the old Romish system. 
He erected a court, termed the Still-Stand, 
which much resembled a Presbytery, and 
completed the ecclesiastical system by 
instituting a Synod—a body consisting 


ee 


of all the pastors, together with delegates 
from the congregations and representa- 
tives of the magistracy. 


XIV. 


CONFLICTS WITH THE SECTARIES AND THE 
POPISH PARTY. 


The last period of Zwingli’s career was 
now approaching. It was to prove a 
period of many agitations and sorrows. 
By the year 1525 the Reformation had 
been practically carried through in 
Zurich, and up to that point the move- 
ment had been attended with comparative 
freedom from alien or extravagant ele- 
ments. An unwelcome change now set 
in. Disorder, bitter contention, and at 
times even lamentable mistake, charac- 
terized its later years. A like unwel- 
come transformation seemed gradually 
to overtake the Reformer himself. .The 
tact, the self-restraint, the far-seeing 
wisdom which had so signally distin- 
guished him at first, forsook him, and 
were succeeded by less happy qualities. 
The extraordinary power which had 
accompanied his earlier contendings con- 
tinued, however, to mark even his most 
doubtful methods of action. He had to 
confront three conflicts, which were of ex- 
treme violence. These were his struggles 
with the Sectaries, the Romish party, and 
his brother in arms Martin Luther. 

The first of these contentions, that 
with the Sectaries, brought him into 
collision with men with whom he had 
been closely connected. There had been 
bodings of this kind of trouble in the 
demand which had been made by Manz 
and Grebel during the second Disputa- 
tion, who had stood out for a perfectly 
pure church, according to their own ideas 
of purity. These extremists had been 
restrained for the time. But they had 
nursed a bitterness in their hearts which 
led them by-and-by to think of Zwingli 
as the main obstacle in their way. They 
sought an alliance with Münster, the 
centre of the lamentable excesses which 
ran so savage a course and ended so mis- 
erably in Germany. Crowds wandered 
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and likely to make excellent use of her 
treasure. He handed her a large Family 
Bible, on the condition that she was to 
pay a certain instalment for it each time 
she received her wages. This she faith- 


fully did, year by year, until it was her | 


own Bible. She was so proud of her 
treasure that she covered it with a 
bright scarlet cloth. It was ever after- 
wards known as the “ Red Bible,” and 
it remains in the family to this day. 
The son thus speaks of it: “My mother 
read it night and morning, read it in 
Wales and in England, and before she 
learned English, it was her little sanc- 
tuary when far from home. She read it 
to a young medical man, a prodigal on 
his death-bed, until his guilty conscience 
found peace. She read it hundreds of 
times at the family altar. She read it 
to her children, read it when correcting 
them, when consoling them, and when 
advising them. She read it while she 
lived, and even when she was dying. 


In this Red Bible my father learnt the. 


way of salvation. Out of it her two 
children learnt the commandments and 
the ways of God. It was the king of 
books, and treated with great respect by 
all in the family. And whatever we 
are to our families, to the world, and to 
the church, we owe all to mother’s Red 
Bible, and the generous kindness of 
Thomas Charles of Bala.” 


The Great Revival of 1791. 


The case of Mary Jones, who walked 
fifty miles there and back to get a Bible, 
led Mr. Charles to resolve never to rest 
till he found the means of supplying 
the crying want of his country for the 
Word of God. Another cause, that must 
have brought home to Mr. Charles the 
urgent need of Bibles in Wales, was the 
revival, referred to in many of his 
letters, which was brought about in a 
great measure by the influence of the 
Welsh Sunday-schouls. Ina letter dated 
September 1791, he describes the work 
then going on in North Wales in the 
following terms:—‘ You inquire about 
the state of the churches in Wales. I 


have nothing but what is favourable 
to communicate. We had lately a very 
comfortable association at Pwllheli; 
some thousands attended, more than 
ever was seen before. And here at Bala 
we have had a very great, powerful, and 
glorious outpouring of the Spirit on the 
people in general, especially on children 
and young people. Scores of the wildest 
and most inconsiderate of young peuple of 
both sexes have heen awakened. Their 
convictions have been very clear and 
powerful; and in some instances so deep 
as to bring them to the brink of despair. 
Their consolations also have been equally 
strong. ‘Ride on, ride on, Thou King 
of Glory,’ is the fervent cry of my soul, 
day and night. I verily believe that 
the Lord means to give the kingdom of 
darkness a dreadful shaking; for He takes 
off its pillars.” This movement added 
considerably to the craving for copies 
A Welsh Bibles, as previous revivals had 
one. 


X. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


We have now shown how the want of 
Bibles became so urgent and general in 
Wales, as to make such a deep impression 
on the mind of Mr. Charles, that he conid 
not rest without trying all means in his 
power to secure his object. 

In December 1802 he went, as he 
gcnerally did every year, to London. 
On the 7th of that month there was to 
be a meeting of the committee of the 
Tract Society, of which he was a member, 
and on the previous morning, as he 
afterwards related to a friend, the idea 
of having asociety established in London, 
similar to the Tract Society, occurred to 
him: and he was so pleased with it that 
he instantly arose, and went out to con- 
sult some friends on the subject. The 
first he met was his friend Mr. Tarn. At 
the next meeting of the committee of the 
Tract Society Mr. Tarn introduced the 
subject of this conversation. Mr. Charles 
opened his plan to them at some length, 
and showed the great want of Wales 
with great feeling and earnestness. A 
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his views with his customary vehemence, 
and attacked the more moderate theory 
with extraordinary passion. Zwingli for 
a time was able to restrain himself. But 
as the controversy deepened and Luther’s 
invective became more personal and 
more extravagant, he was gradually led 
to throw aside the milder weapons of 
reasoning, remonstrance and irony, and 
to meet rage with rage. The Land- 
grave, Philip of Hesse, had arranged a 
Conference at Marburg for the purpose 
of effecting a reconciliation. But his well- 
meant attempts at a healing of the breach, 
seconded though they were by his 
own cordial attitude to both Luther and 
Zwingli, his generous hospitality, and his 
prudent arrangement of the Conference, 
were ofnoavail. Luther would only point 
tothe word is (“This is My body”), which 
he had written on the table, and de- 
manded absolute surrender. It is not 
too much to say that, while there were 
errors of temper on both sides, the advan- 
tage was with Zwingli throughout this 
hapless controversy. It was conspicu- 
ously so in the last sad scene, when 
with tears in his eyes he declared that 
there were none with whom he more 
longed to be at peaco than the men 
of Wittenberg, and Luther, with the 
words, “ You have another spirit,” re- 
fused the hand that was offered him. 


XVI. 
TOKENS OF THE END. 


Meantime tho Protestant cause had 
been growing. The pride and violence 
of the Forest cantons drove Bern over 
to the new faith. This was the most 
important accession yet made. It was 
followed at intervals by others of con- 
siderable weight, by the cities of Strass- 
burg, Constance, Meiningen, Lindau, by 
Basle early in 1529, then by St. Gallen, 
Schaffhausen, and part of Appenzell. 
Zwingli seemed now to stand at the very 
height of his success. But it was also 
his own Archeteles, the beginning of the end 
with him. From the time when Bern 
was gained, he became a different man, 


less patient, less self-controlled, less 
disposed to seek his victories by the 
weapons of the Spirit, more inclined to 
lean upon political combinations and 
martial force. It must be admitted that 
he had some temptation to fall back 
upon a policy of this kind. For the 
Forest cantons had banded themselves 
in a separate league, and had entered 
into an alliance with the Austrian Arch- 
duke. It appeared as if there were 
nothing left but for the Protestant 
cantons and cities to unite in a counter 
league. This made war a certainty, and 
Zwingli was not blind to the fact. His 
hope was by a strong and sudden blow 
to shatter the power of the Popish 
party and destroy the Austrian alliance. 
When matters were on the very edge of’ 
the crisis, a Zurich pastor was seized on 
the open highway, borne off to Schwytz, 
and burnt there. Zwingli felt that the 
hour for battle had struck, and marched 
out with 4000 men to Cappel, on the 
border, between Zurich and Zug. But 
at the very moment when the fight should 
have commenced, a peace was suddenly 
arranged. The men of Zurich secured 
their own terms, freedom of preaching 
and all else. But Zwingli saw that the 
agreement was delusive, and predicted 
that the unwise refusal to strike when 
the opportunity had come would bring 
evil upon Zurich and the Protestant 
cause. And if he was right in taking 
up the sword at all, he was certainly 
right in urging a prompt and decisive 
blow. Disappointed in this, his busy 
brain conceived the bold idea of effecting 
a great coalition of powers, Catholic 
and Protestant, against the Spanish- 
Austrian house, which should place 
Philip of Hesse on the Emperor’s 
seat. But the scheme alienated Bern 
and broke in his hands. In Zurich 
itself the vexatious ordinances which 
he introduced for the strict regulation 
of all kinds of business, the observance 
of the Sabbath, the games and amuse- 
ments of the people, and many things 
else, sadly lowered his popularity. Out- 
side his own city he became involved 
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in plans which were so inconsiderate 
and so violent that they at once pro- 
voked fresh troubles. In the matter of 
the coalition he acted in marked contra- 
diction to all his earlier pleadings for the 
keeping of the Swiss Fatherland sepa- 
rate from the complications of European 
politics. Defeated in the larger project, 
he turned to what seemed a more prac- 
ticable enterprise—the construction of 
a great Protestant hegemony and the 
political transformation of Switzerland. 


XVII. 
THE END. 


Ho was aghin in power in Zurich. 
The relations between him and the people 
had become so strained, indeed, that he 
proposed to leavo tho city. But he was 
induced to remain. Zurich had need of 
him, and he of Zurich. In the autumn 
of 1531 the last chance for the preserva- 
tion of peace vanished, when the extreme 
step was taken of cutting off the Forest 
cantons from corn, wine, salt, steel and 
iron. It was the declaration of hostilities. 
Maddened by their exclusion from sup- 
plies, the Forest cantons suddenly took 
the field with 8000 men, and marched 
straight toward Zurich. The city was 
unprepared. Disorder, distrust and 
divided counsels prevailed within it. A 
force was hastily got togcther, but it was 
small and poorly furnished with weapons. 
Zwingli went with it again to the field 
of Cappel. But this time he went not 
only with prayer on his lips, but with 
the thought of death in his heart. When 
the fray began, he stood in the front 
rank, encouraging those about him. The 
odds were greatly against Zurich, and 
the issue was soon decided. Zwingli 
himself was an early victim to the forces 
of battle. Felled by a stone and smitten 
by a spear, he sank on his knee, exclaim- 
ing: “The body they may kill, the soul 
they cannot kill!” He was found lying 
with folded hands and with lips moving 
as in prayer. Some of the enemy re- 
cognising him,’ adjured him to confess 
and call upon the saints, and seo a priest, 
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Ho refused by an inclination of the head, 
and was immediately thrust through, his 
slayer exclaiming, as he delivered the 
death-stroke, “ Die, then, thou obstinate 
heretic!” 

Thus perished in the thick of miserable 
battle between the children of the same 
fatherland one of the yreatest of those 
leaders of men to whom modern Europe 
owes what is best in it. Even in death 
he was not secure from Popish rancour. 
His body was quartered and burnt. His 
heart, if we can trust the accounts which 
have reached us, was rescued from the 
fire, and came into the possession of his 
friend Myconius. His ashes, it is said, 
wero mixed with those of swine. But 
even among his opponents thero were 
some who judged him better, and to 
whom these savage indignities were 
hateful. “ Whatever may havo been thy 
creed, I know thee to have been a loyal 
confederate,” cried the former head of 
tho monastery of Cappel as he lovked 
with tears upon the corpse; and his 
fellow-countrymen of later times have 
honoured him as one of the best and 
noblest of the sons of Switzerland. We 
cannot form the distinct picture of the 
man that is possible in the case of Luther. 
We know very little of his private life, 
although what we do see of it shows him 
to have been a lover of his home and a 
man of strong family affections. In his 
public career, too, memorable as that 
was, he presents a less romantic figure 
than Luther, and his mistakes were 
neither few nor small. But “simple 
greatness,” it has been well said, re- 
mained the signature of the man through 


them all. 
XVIII. 
THE PREACHER AND PASTOR. 


In nothing does the figure of Ulrich 
Zwingli stand out in grander propo- 
tions than in the discharge of ordinary 
ministerial duty. From the first he bad 
an almost oppressive sense of the respon- 
sibilities of the Christian ministry. He 
had this even before the light of evan- 
gelical truth had fairly entered his ow 
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soul. To the end he looked upon the 
ministerial office with fear rather than 
pride, and though it became to him more 
and more a service of gladness, he never 
ceased to mingle trembling with his joy. 
He had a great care for his people, and a 
profound sense of what was due from 
him to each of them. The fearless and 
self-denying spirit in which ho addressed 
himself to pastoral duty was nobly 
exhibited on various occasions of distress 
and danger. He had a magnificent gift 
of preaching ; but he prepared himself for 
the use of his gift with an anxious and 
assiduous diligence which he never folt 
free to intermit. He searched the Scrip- 
tures with a zeal which made him master 
of their entire contents. He studied 
them with the patientand humble resolve 
to get at the thoughts of God in them 
by pains and prayer. The supremo 
object which he proposed to himself in 
all literary and scholarly acquirements 
was knowledge of the Word of God as 
the sword of the Spirit. When he began 
the study of the Greek Grammar, this 
was his declaration: “ Nothing but God 
shall prevent me from acquiring Greek, 
not for fame, but for the sake of the Holy 
Scriptures.” He hada natural eloquence, 
less rich and varied and overwhelming 
than Luther’s, but yet of a high and com- 
manding order. His words were simple 
and went straight to the mind of tho 
humblest hearer. There was a fire of 
personal conviction in them that touched 
feeling, kindled persuasion, and made 
new creatures of the listening masses. 
A talent for terse and pungent imagery 
added to their power. “See,” said he, 
when the Pope’s envoys came with their 
demands for troops in defence of the 
territories of the Church, “See, how 
appropriate are their red hats and cloaks ! 
If you shake them, out fall ducats; if 
you wring them, out flows the blood of 
your sons, brothers, and friends.” Fear- 
lessness and transparent reality were 
conspicuous elements in his preaching. 
There was no public abuse or private 
vice, no wrong in church, or state, or 
individual, that he hesitated to rebuke in 


Christ’s name and in the plainest terms. 
As he spoke with the Word of God in 
his hand from the pulpit, in the street, 
or on the battle-field, he made each man 
listen as if the words were meant for 
himself alone. “ He made each man feel,” 
says one who had experience of it, ‘as if 
some one were pulling him by the hair.” 


XIX. 
THE AUTHOR AND THEOLOGIAN, 


Zwingli was first and foremost a man 
of action. He was professedly neither a 
man of letters nor a divine. “It is the 
part of the Christian man not to talk 
magnificently of dogmas, but with God 
always to be a doer of things arduous 
and great.” This saying of his own 
embodied the principle of his life. His 
real greatness is seen not in what ho 
wrote, but in what he did, and in tho 
intense personal influence which he ex- 
erted. Yet he is both a writer and a 
theologian of mark. His works for the 
most part wero the products not of 
leisure and reflection, but of the call tọ 
meet the importunate demands of the 
hour. They abound, nevertheless, in 
noble thoughts expressed in direct, ner- 
vous, and often aphoristic terms. His 
theology, too, has an unmistakable cha- 
racter of its own. Itis as distinct and 
pronounced as that of Luther and Calvin 
on the cardinal doctrines of the Reformed 
faith. The mediation of Christ, His 
High Priesthood, immediate access to 
God through Him—these are its most 
familiar notes. “In the day of trouble, 
put your whole trust in God, in Him 
who created the heavens and the earth ; 
in the hour of death, call upon Jesus 
Christ alone, who bought you with His 

lood, and is the only Mediator between 
(rod and man.” Christ is “the only 
Guide and Captain of salvation ; he who 
seeks or points out any other door is a 
thief and a robber.” “Christ is the only 
and eternal High Priest; from this it 
follows that those who have given them- 
selves out for high priests are rejecting 
the glory and authority of Christ.” This 
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is his constant teaching. His theology, 
at the same time, had certain elements 
which were derived perbaps from his 
Humanist inclinations aud classical 
studies. In its ideas of the future world 
it had a place of hope for the sages and 
heroes of antiquity. In its interpreta- 
tion of the Eucharist, too, it struck into 
an independent path. To Zwingli the 
Lord’s Supper was a commemorative 
ordinance, and a means of communing 
with Christ and our fellow-Christians. 
The Lutheran view was unintelligible 
to him, and Scripture, as he read it, 
taught nothing like a bodily presence. 
There is reason to conclude that in 
course of time he made a nearer approach 
to the Calvinistic theory, which affirms 
a real, spiritual presence of the Lord 
in the Supper. But his teaching on 
this subject is one of the chief points 
which gave to his system the value of 
an independent type of Reformation 
doctrine. Otherwise his theology is ruled 
by a few great thoughts, and is of an 
eminently practical interest. There were 
three things for which he reserved a 
central place in his teaching, and which 
were made the pivotsof his entire religious 
thinking. These were tho doctrine of 
God, the doctrine of election, and the idea 
of faith. He was a profound, though not 
a theoretical, predestinarian. He was a 
predestinarian because he had an over- 
mastering sense of the greatness of God, 
His sovereignty, His majesty, His will 
as the force which determines all things. 
God was to him the one Power, the one 
Cause, the one Efficiency in the universe. 


He himself, and his whole life, his acts, 
his thoughts, his experiences, were what 
they were simply because God reigned, 
and willed, and ordained. So the very 
heart of his theology was the cenception 
of faith—faith in the largest possible 
sense, as absolute, conscious, glad depend- 
ence on God; not on a distant God, 
however, but on the God who is known 
in Jesus Christ, who saves by His grace, 
by whose efficiency the lot of each man 
is ordered and shaped, and to whose elec- 
tion the salvation of each is due. 

On the question of Church and State 
he held that the Church is the whole 
body of believing people, and he taught 
with decision that the seat of ecclesias- 
tical power is the congregation. But he 
made the Christian people coextensive 
with the civil community. The people 
expressed themselves through the magis- 
tracy, and to the civil magistrate be- 
longed, in his view, the jurisdiction 
formerly claimed by the hierarchy. So 
the civil magistrate, supposed to be 
Christian and under law to his Lord, 
was invested with the duty of acting 
for the Church, and applying force, if 
need arose, to the settlement of eccle- 
siastical questions and the furtherance 
of the interests of the evangelical faith. 
Whatever judgment may be pronounced 
on these and other points of his theology, 
it remains his honour that in the brief 
space of some thirteen years he planted 
the Protestant faith deep in his country, 
and stamped the work of renewal with 
the indelible impress of his own powerful 
and original personality. 


S. D. F. Sarson, M.A., D.D. 
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I. 
BIRTH AND FAMILY. 


Matruew Henry, the worthy son of a 
no less worthy father, was born at Broad 
Oak in the township of Iscocd, Flintshire, 
October 18, 1662. He was the second 
child of his parents; but as his elder 
brother John, a most promising boy, 
was cut off in his sixth year, Matthew 
Henry grew up like an only son among 
sisters. The four girls, Sarah, Katharine, 
Eleanor and Anne, who in due time 
graced the Broad Oak home, were his 
early and happy companions. Only a 
very little younger than himself, ho 
and they being all born within six 
years, 1662-8, there was no such dispa- 
rity as to prevent them being play- and 
school-fellows in their pleasant abode. 
They were educated together under the 
care of their parents, with occasional help 
from resident tutors. Young men intend- 
ing to enter the ministry were drawn 
to Broad Oak in a double capacity. “I 
to help him,” as Philip Henry says of 
the first of these, “and he to help the 
children: the Lord be our speed.” Of 
another, named Turner, an Oxford stu 
dent, who afterwards conformed to the 
Established Church, became a vicar in 
Sussex and published a folio History of 
Remarkable Providences, which was well 
thumbed in its day, we are told “he 
entered Katy in reading English and 
Sarah in Hebrew!” He seems to have 
grounded Matthew thoroughly well in 
elementary subjects, and was gratefully 
remembered. *“ Mr. Turner entered mea 
little into the principles of grammar, and 
my father has carried me on in it.” The 
sweet and tender ties between brother 
and sisters thus genially formed in child- 
hood were only strengthened with the 
growth of time, and continued unbroken 
save by death. Their lives were closely 


and curiously bound up with one another 
from first to last. All the five of them 
were married within two years of each 
other. They all settled within easy dis- 
tance of the parental roof, and in homes 
that reflected im every case, as it is 
pleasant to think, the gracious influences 
of their early training. Nor was it one 
of the least felicities of Matthew Henry's 
lot that the three youngest became with 
their, husbands members and ornaments 
of his church in Chester, the eldest also, 
to whom he seems to have felt specially 
drawn, being wife of the God-fearing 
and prosperous farmer of Wrenbury 
Wood, in an adjoining neighbourhood. 
To the credit of all be it told that 
never in the life-long intercourse of this 
attached family circle was there known 
an instance of alienation or suspicion, 
neither an unkindly feeling nor a divided 
interest. 
II. 


EARLY INCIDENTS. 


Filial as well as fraternal piety shone 
with conspicuous brightness in Matthew 
Henry. Deep at the root of his being 
lay reverence for his parents. From 
each of them he derived some distin- 
guishing characteristics. He inherited 
from his reverend father a judicial and 
studious cast of mind, with a certain 
natural gravity, not however incompa- 
tible with bonhomie and good-humouwr. 
From his beloved mother came that calm 
equanimity and cheerful patience, with 
that vivacious energy of manner and 
mild Vee in duty which he dis- 
played through life. Being by no means 
of a hardy physical nature, and in later 
life of a heavy and plethoric habit ot 
body, Matthew Henry was the object 
of much solicitude in his early years 
“Son Matthew not well” is a frequent 
entry in his father’s diary. He had his 
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are a broken spirit: a broken and a con- 
trite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise, 
This I think it was that melted me: 
afterwards I began to enquire after 
Christ.” It is interesting to notice the 
providence which made the year 1672 
peculiarly memorable to him. Father 
and son had just escaped serious danger 
from fever, and were both inan unusually 
tender and susceptible religious condition, 
Now this was the year when Charles II. 
was pleased to issue preaching licenses to 
Certain classes of nonconfornists, They 
were of two kinds, for persons and for 
places. Philip Henry’s friends, knowing 

ow weary he was of inaction and how 
willing to be of service, procured one for 
himself and another for Broad Oak as a 
licensed place. Fitting up the “meeting” 
roon was a great event for the young 
people as well as an epoch for the neigh- 
bourhood. No one took more interest 
in this than young Matthew Henry, and 
“ because his heart wag tender toward 
the Lord his God,” few profited more 
from these “ days of the Son of Man,” 
Once especially, we are told, after listen- 
ing to a sermon on the grain of mustard 
seed as illustrative of true grace in its 
germination and growth, he opened his 
mind to his father and unburdened his 
young desires and anxieties in the course 
of a walk they took together. The con- 
versation has not been preserved, but 
he confided afterwards to a sister his 
earnest hope that the quickening prin- 
ciple was now implanted, which though 
small for the present, would he thought 
by God’s blessing grow in time to 
something. 

III. 


own share of the accidents and ailments 

of childhood, and his life was more than 
once in danger from fever, ague or 
measles. As he grew to boyhood, how- 
ever, his constitution acquired vigour, 
and his education went forward apace. 
He early displayed a passion for books 
and learning. So earnest became hig 
application that his carefu] mother had 
often from regard to his health to drive 
him from the study into the open air. 
At the age of three he could read por- 
tions of Scripture intelligently, and at 
Seven was making progress in various 
branches of education. In 1671, when 
only nine years old, writing what seems 
to be a first letter to his father, who was 
on a visit to London, he can tell that, 
“every day since you went, I have done 
my lesson, a side of Latin or Latin verses, 
with two verses in the Greek Testament or 
a fair accomplishment surely for a boy 
of nine. Then he adds, by way of com- 
ment about a certain illness, and in a 
style which illustrates how much the 
boy in this case was father of the man: 
“ By this providence we may see how 
sin is the worst of evils, for sickness came 
by sin. Christ is the chief good, there- 
fore we should love Him : sin is the worst 
of evils, therefore we should hate it” 
This is alike a result of the early 
training, and a curious antici) ation of 
the frequent “ Note here” that is to bo 


many prayers, and of the most con- 
Stant and careful Christian nurture in 
the well-ordered and genial home. His 
Parents, by their consistent and attractive 
example, as well as by firm yet gentle 
liscipline, made piety to their children 
not a mere duty but a delight. With 
Matthew it grew into a simple habit 
‘nd second nature. He acquired a first 
Spiritual experience and consciousness at 
the age of ten. A manuscript written 
y him in 1675, when thirteen years old, 
Preserves the record of it: “T think it 
Was three years ago I began to feel con- 
“ned, hearing a sermon by my father 
m Psalm li. 17. The sacrifices of God 


STUDIES AT HOME. 


Up to his eighteenth ear, Matthew 
Henry enjoyed the full enefit of his 
father’s immediate supervision and per- 
sonal help in all his studies. He was 
not insensible to the advantages thus 
possessed, nor did he fail to value and 
profit by them. Philip Henry, with his 
vigorous intellect and thorouch scholar- 
ship, was in every way pre-eminently 
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qualified to quicken and direct his son’s 
growing intelligence, setting before him 
a high standard, and imbuing him with 
his own taste for clear thinking and 
pointed accuracy of expression. We 
picture them at work together in that 
snug study, with its well-appointed 
library, the lad poring over his lessons, 
and preparing translations or versions 
for his father’s eye, while the kindly 
grave divine himself is seated at his 
writing-table, transcribing into the big 
folio commonplace book before him some 
choice extract from a favourite author, 
or compacting his own sermonic thoughts 
with those memorable and expressive 
phrases that are afterwards to do such 
service when shot as winged arrows from 
the bow. But whatever subjects they 
prosecute together, be they Greek and 
Latin classics, Hebrew, philosophy, his- 
tory, or other branches, it is easy to see 
that they are studied more or less with 
an eye to Scripture learning: and are 
connected with that admirable kind of 
exercise to which Philip Henry has 
accustomed and trained his children, the 
habit of jotting down with care the 
recollection of sermons they have heard 
or books they have read. ‘Thus Matthew 
Henry developes both in mind and in 
character under the moulding influence 
of a father whom he reveres, and in 
whom he delights. Rendered older than 
his years by snch close and constant com- 
panionship, we notice that he is allowed 
—what was a great stretch of privilege 
in those days—to remain in the room and 
even join in the conversation when some 
trusty friends of the family happen to 
call. It may be Roland Hunt, the Squire 
of Boreatton, or Mr. Luke Lloyd of the 
Bryn, or some other county yeoman ; but 
more probably it is some “ejected minis- 
ter” like the “quaint and lively” Richard 
Steel, who took part in Philip Henry’s 
ordination in 1657, and is destined to 
take part in Matthew Henry’s too, in 
London thirty years afterwards, in 1687 ; 
or it may be the able and learned Francis 
Tallents, ejected from Shrewsbury, whose 
funeral sermon young Matthew will 


preach, and whose elaborate copper plates 
of “ Universal History and Chronology” 
were regarded as a marvel in their day; 
or it may be the good old sufferer William 
Cook from Chester, or the vigorous James 
Owen of Oswestry, or modest John 
Meldrum of Newport, of whom Mr. Henry 
says in the funeral sermon, “ The relics 
of so much learning, piety, and humility, 
I have not seen this great while laid in 


a grave.” 
IV. 


SENT TO LONDON. 


But the time came when it was neces- 
sary to take further steps for completing 
young Matthew Henry's education 
However much he profited by his home 
studies, the need of enlarging their 
scope, and of his mingling with others of 
kindred aim and spirit, was increasingly 
felt. Philip Henry, as a University 
man, had strong sympathy with large 
and generous culture; but it was a 
serious and difficult question, as matter 
then stood, whether to enter his son at 
Oxford, send him over to Holland or el- 
where abroad, or retain him still with 
himself. However much his own pr- 
ference might once on atime have dis- 
posed him to the first course, it was now, 
alas! rendered impossible, the way te 
the national seats of learning being 
barred by those recent statutes, oaths 
and tests which had been directel 
against exactly such cases and fami- 
lies as his. The idea also of Matthew 
going abroad for study was on many 
grounds hard to entertain. But at this 
moment the door into a third cours 
seemed providentially to open. A rè- 
markable man in his way, though his 
name may not look the most promisinz, 
was the Rev. Thomas Doolittel, o 
Doolittle, M.A., formerly of Pembroke 
College, and afterwards Rector of the 
parish of St. Alphage in London. Be 
longing to Kidderminster, and owing 
much of his spiritual zeal and vigour to 
Richard Baxter, this worthy minister 
is known as the courageous founder cf 
the very first meeting-house in Londcz 
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after the Act of Uniformity, and also 
as the last survivor of all his London 
fellow-ejected brethren, living on as 
he did till 1707. Quietly ignoring 
the severely persecuting statutes, he 
had first opened a worship-room at 
Bunhbill Fields, and then actually pro- 
ceeded to build the large and stately 
meeting-house which stood in Monkwell 
Street, Cripplegate. He was the first 
also to venture on opening an academy 
at Islington for training young divines, 
so as to perpetuate a Presbyterian 
ministry outside the pale of the National 
Church. Such an attempt could hardly 
be expected to go on long in the face of 
the violent spirit then unhappily pre- 
vailing; but till the authorities should 
crush it, Philip Henry resolved to support 
the effort. He set out therefore for 
London in July 1680, with Matthew 
and his “ Cousin Bosier,’ who had been 
to Oxford, but who shortly after died in 
the midst of great promise. l 

The journey on horseback from Broad 
Oak to London occupied five days. 
Writing a long account of it to his sisters, 
with his first impressions of the Great 
City, Matthew says: “ Yesterday we went 
to Mr. Doolittle’s meeting house, his 
church T may call it, for many a church 
will not hold nearly so many people. 
There are several galleries: it is all 
pewed, and has a brave pulpit a great 
height above the people.” Here his 
father preached in the afternoon and 
repeatedly elsewhere during his visit. 
How long Matthew remained, and what 
Special studies he pursued under Mr. 
Doolittle, we are not particularly in- 
formed. It could not have been many 
months, for the authorities speedily in- 
terfered, in the rough fashion of those 
troublous times, and violently broke up 
the institution. 


STUDENT OF LAW AT GRAY’S INN. 


Amid the scattering that followed 
Matthew Henry went back to Broad Oak, 
and it is not till April 1685, when he was 
in his twenty-third year, we find him in 


London again, entering himself this time 
a law student at Gray’s Inn, Holborn. 
Not that he had by any means aban- 
doned the purpose of devoting himself, 
through good or bad report, to a Gospel 
ministry like his father’s, however much 
decried or proscribed it might be. But 
he had to be very cautious just then how 
he expressed himself in his home com- 
munications; the lynx-eyed and jealous 
authorities not disdaining to pry even 
furtively into the post-bags! “ Your 
last letter escaped opening,” says his 
father ; “ but ’tis our unhappiness to be 
without cause suspected persons, and 
exposed accordingly.” Deeming the law 
an honourable and for himself perhaps a 
possible profession, or at least a means 
of protection, should the open adoption 
of anonconforming ministry be absolutely 
prohibited, he prosecuted legal studies 
meantime for their valuable mental 
discipline, while, as his letters show, he 
pursued in private his theological course. 
Among other means of self-improvement 
he acquired fair facility in French from 
a learned foreign teacher. ‘ We shall 
be very ambitious to be your scholars in 
French,” writes one of his sisters, who 
adds with playful naiveté, “though I 
think they say one tongue is enough for 
a woman.” A brief letter from his 
beloved mother, admirably illustrates 
their community of spirit. ‘‘ Dear child, 
it is much my comfort and rejoicing 
to hear so often from you, and though 
I have little to send you but love and 
my blessing (your father being absent) 
I write a line or two to mind you to keep 
close with God as I hope you do in 
solemn, secret, daily prayer. . . not for- 
getting what you have been taught and 
the covenant engagements you lie under, 
renewed again and again, to walk cir- 
cumspectly in your whole conversation, 
watching against youthful lusts and evil 
company, sins and snares from the world 
and the devil. This is from your affec- 
tionate mother.” One of the memories 
of this period was his visit to good old 
Richard Baxter, who after many per- 
secutions had, in the May of that year 
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1685, been arraigned in the memorable 
trial at Guildhall before the infamous 
Judge Jefireys, who, in contempt of all 
law and reason, had sentenced him to 
pay five hundred pounds, he in prison 
till paid, and be bound to “ good be- 
haviour” for seven years! Writing 
home to his father, Matthew Henry says: 
“ Honoured sir, on Saturday last with 
good Mr. Lawrence 1 went into Southwark 
to Mr. Baxter. We found him in pretty 
comfortable circumstances, a prisoner in 
a private house beside the prison. . . He 
is in as good health as one can expect, 
and methinks looks better and speaks 
heartier than when I saw him last. The 
token you sent he would by no means 
accept. . . from one outed like himself. . . 
I was very glad he so much approved of 
my present circumstances. He said he 
knew not why young men might not 
thus improve, quite as well as by travel- 
ling abroad. He gave us some good 
counsel, . . . He sends you his respects.” 


VI. 
ORDINATION AND SETTLEMENT. 


It was in the midsummer of 1686, 
when at home for a holiday, after four- 
teen months’ work at Gray’s Inn, that 
Matthew Henry began to preach. In- 
vited over to Nantwich by his dear and 
life-long friend, Mr. George Illidge, he 
conducted service for him several even- 
ings—secretly, of course, because of .the 
law, yet to considerable congreyations— 
with conspicuous promise and marked 
effect on the hearers. He had occasion to 
do the same when on a visit to friends 
in Chester, and so strongly favourable an 
impression did he produce as to his pre- 
eminent ministerial qualifications, that a 
movement was set on foot that never 
rested till Matthew Henry agreed to 
settle there. Meantime, without ab- 
solutely committing himself to the good 
friends in Ghester, yet with their proposal 
in view, and with his own resolutions 
toward the ministry greatly strengthened, 
both on account of his own encouraging 


experience recently, and the rumours 
that began to prevail of the Government 
granting Increased indulgence to non- 
conformists, he returned for some months 
to complete his term at Gray’s Inn. It 
was immediately after, in January 
1686-7, that King James II. propored 
to carry out to the fullest extent his 
dispensing power by selling licenses 
to all classes of nonconformists and 
exempting them from molestation for 
religion. Few Protestants applied (the 
popish design of the monarch being 
well understood), but, being on the 
alert, many of the nonconformists be- 
gan quietly to assemble together for 
worship, and in other ways sought to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 
Matthew Henry was urgently pressed to 
settle in the metropolis, but he yielded 

rather to the importunate calls from 

Chester; and resolving to seek ordina- 

tion ere leaving London, he signalized 

his exit from Gray’s Inn by consent- 

ing to preach a farewell sermon to his 

associates in that honourable society. 

Taking for his text 2 Thessalonians ii. 1, 

he discoursed with much fervour on the 

blessed hope of “our gathering together 

unto the Lord Jesus,” as the grand 

comfort under all the separations of life. 

And now that he had such an important 

matter as his ordination in view, he set 

himself to prepare for it with all dili- 

gence, and at the same time drew upa 

very serious and searching paper for self- 

examination as to his own condition 

before God, and as to his motives and 

aims in so great a work. . 

“I think I can say with confidence 
that I do not design to take up the 
ministry as a trade to live by.. .no,I 
hope I aim at nothing but souls, and if I 
gain those, though at the loss of all mere 
worldly comforts, I shall reckon myself 
to have made a good bargain. 

“I think also I can say with as much 
assurance that my design is not to get 
myself a name amongst men or to be 
talked of in the world. No, that isà 
poor business. 


| “I can appeal to God that I have no 
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design in the least to maintain a party 
or to keep up any schismatical faction. 
My heart rises against tho thoughts of 
it. I hate dividing principles and prac- 
tices, and whatever others are, I ain for 
peace and healing. If my life-blood 
would be a sufficient balsam, I would gladly 
part with the last drop of it for the closing 
up of the bleeding wounds of differences 
among true Christians.” 

The paper, after earnest prayers and 
godly resolutions, closes with the solemn 
avowal, “Whatever opposition I may 
meet with in my work, by God’s grace 
I will not be terrified therewith. If 
God call me to suffer, as I expect and 
count on, I will bear cheerfully the 
reproach of Christ, and choose afflictions 
with the people of God.” 

By birth and training, as well as by 
conviction, Matthew Henry was a Pres- 
byterian Puritan. His father’s church 
views and principles commanded his 
sympathy and approval. But being like 
his father, a singularly Catholic-spirited 
evangelical Christian, with nothing 
whatever in him of the ecclesiastical 
bigot or partizan, when some friends 
urged that he might find it advisable to 
be ordained in the Episcopal way, espe- 
cially if a bishop could be had who 
might not rigorously insist on the more 
objectionable of the prescribed oaths and 
forms, he carefully recorsidered the 
whole question of ordination as set forth 
in Scripture and practised in the early 
Church. The paper has been preserved 
in which he drew out and sought im- 
partially to balance the strong points of 
argument and reasoning on both sides of 
this matter. But finding himself by the 

rocess confirmed and strengthened in 
his original judgment, he applied without 
delay to some of the best known Presby- 
terian divines in London, and by them, 
after all due probation and examination, 
he was solemnly but secretly ordained 
by laying on of hands, with prayer and 
fasting, 9th of May, 1687. Some years 
later, when the Toleration Act was 
passed, he received a full certificate of 
his ordination, but those who did ordain 


him had to be very cautious meanwhile 
because of the law, and would only 
declare their assurance of his being a 
truly ordained minister of the Gospel. 
Furnished with this attestation, Matthew 
Henry proceeded to Chester, and on the 
2nd of June, which was the usual Thurs- 
day lecture, he began his career of sacred 
usefulness by preaching from 1 Cor. ii. 2: 
“I determined not to know anything 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him 
crucified.” His friend and neighbour, 
the Rev. William Tong (who wrote the 
Life of him usually prefixed to the 
Commentary), was present on the occa- 
sion, a witness of the people’s joy and 
thankfulness. “It may be truly said,” 
he observes, “ that they received him as 
an angel of God.” . 


VIL. 
IN CHESTER. 


Thus, at the age of twenty-five, 
Matthew Henry was settled in Chester, 
where other twenty-five out of the re- 
maining twenty-seven years of his com- 
paratively brief life were to be passed in 
earnest anxious ministerial service. As 
he did not remove to London till two 
years before he died, his name and 
labours must always remain associated 
with Chester. A public obelisk has been 
erected there in his honour, And to 
show the esteem in which his memory is 
now held, it is pleasant to think of all 
parties in the general community uniting 
to raise it; an honourable tribute that 
pleasantly affects the stranger as he 
wanders through tbe iuteresting place. 
No visitor can fail to remember the 
quaint and foreign look of the old city, 
its venerable monuments, its streets 
radiating at right angles from the Cross 
to the four gateways, its ancient walls, 
the only ones remaining entire in an 
English town through a compass of two 
miles, and above all, those unique speci- 
mens of medieval architecture, the 
curious “ Rows,” about which so much 
learning and research have been ex- 
peuded. Among the outstanding historic 
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features of Chester aro its varied religious 
memories and associations. From the 
days of such early Puritan leaders as 
Christopher Goodman and William 
Whittingham, who were both born here, 
and who became colleagues of Knox in 
the Church of the Exiles in Geneva, it 
had never been lacking in such a suc- 
cession. When called, therefore, to pre- 
side over a handful of oppressed though 
attached people, Matthew Henry was not 
unconscious of a noble ancestry behind 
him; and so with a quiet fortitude and 
prayerful zeal, he set himself to carry 
forward the work of pious predecessors. 
The times were changeable and fraught 
with difficulty and danger, but the 
attempt was not unhopeful. The penal 
statutes were not being enforcetl at the 
time, while the following year, 1688-9, 
with its “ glorious revolution,” brought 
further and more settled relief. Up to 
this time the little company had secretly 
met in one of their own dwellings; but 
their numbers and zeal so increased in 
prospect of having Mr. Henry for their 
minister, that one of their number, Mr. 
Henthorne, a prosperous sugar-baker, 
offered a portion of his large premises for 
their use. This happened to be part of 
an old Friary, on which the people set to 
work one Monday morning, and had it 
all ready for service next Lord's day. 
Here they worshipped upwards of twelve 
years, the first half exactly of Mr. 
Henry’s ministry among them when they 
entered their new meeting-house in 1700. 
Besides a number of substantial trades- 
men, he found warm supporters in some 
of the professional and merchant classes, 
and had the countenance also of a few 
rather prominent citizens, who, though 
In communion with the Church of 
England, attended some of his services, 
and were attached personal friends. 
What, however, chiefly conduced to the 
comfort of his settlement was his mar- 
riage immediately after, in August of 
that same year, 1687, with Katharine, 
only daughter of Samuel Hardware, Esq., 
of Bromborough, Cheshire. This was 
a peculiarly happy union, though ren- 


dered all too brief by her early death 
in eighteen months—14th of February, 
1689—from small-pox, after the birth of 
a daughter, who was mercifully spared to 
the bereaved husband. 


VIII. 
PREACHER AND PASTOR. 


With the Revolution of 1688-9 came 
the Toleration Act of William and Mary. 
In the eyes, however, of the Prince of 
Orange, with his more liberal ecclesias- 
tical views, the proposals made in this 
measure were too meagre a concession to 
religious liberty. A “ Comprehension 
Bill,” entitled, “An Act for uniting 
their Majesties’ Protestant subjects,” was 
simultaneously introduced, therefore, 
into the House of Lords. This was of 
the nature of a strong and sweeping 
reform in the Church of England, with 
tho design of gathering again the Pres 
byterians and other nonconformists into 
the national communion. The fate of 
such a measure was eagerly watched 
by Matthew Henry and many of his 
co-religionists, who were understood to 
be favourably disposed. The amend- 
ments in the Canons, Statutes, and 
Prayer Book proposed to Parliament by 
the great Commission amounted to nearly 
six hundred: among the most important, 
being the disuse of the Apocrypha in 
public worship, the change of * priest” 
to “minister,” and “Sunday” to “ Lord's 
Day,” and the omission of all objection- 
able expressions. Presbyterian ordina- 
tions were to be held valid, and the use 
of the surplice, the sign of the cross in 
Baptism, and kneeling at Communion 
were to be left optional. For good or 
evil, however, the scheme failed, and 
this last attempt at “ Comprehension” 
proved abortive. Availing himself, like 
his brethren, of the Toleration Act, 
which protected all who would declare 
their adhesion to the doctrinal as 
distinct from the disciplinary or ritual 
portion of the Thirty-nine Articles, 


Matthew Henry set himself with re- 


doubled hope and energy, under the 
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altered but promising condition of things, 
to fulfil his Gospel ministry. And 
nobly did he acquit himself in public 
and private, in pulpit and pastorate. 
Every Lord's day morning, after secret 
and family devotions, he joined his 
congregation in public worship at nine 
o'clock. The service opened with the 
hundredth Psalm, then followed a brief 
but fervent invocation: then a portion 
from Old Testament Scripture was 
solemnly read and expounded in its 
order. After a second singing he prayed 
again at greater length; then followed 
the sermon of about an hour, with a 
closing prayer, singing and benediction. 
The service lasted upwards of two hours, 
while that in the afternoon was exactly 
similar, except that he then expounded 
from the New Testament Scriptures. 
How he excelled in the ministry of the 
Word of God and in prayer need not be 
said. The collection of Psalms and Scrip- 
tural hymns he issued for general use 
shows the high importance he attached to 
“the service of song in the house of the 
Lord.” His mind, like his father’s, was 
remarkably methodical. His sermons ran 
in series; but he saved them from mo- 
notony by the interesting grouping of 
his texts and subjects. If a course of 
doctrinal divinity occupied one of the 
Sabbath services for fourteen years, he 
varied the matter by occasional excur- 
sions into other fields, while at the 
second service he pursued quite a differ- 
ent line of practical and experimental 
preaching. *“ Penitent reflections and 
pious resolutions” was, for example, a 
theme he pursued for months together 
from the general text, “I thought on 
my ways, and turned my feet unto Thy 
testimonies.” This led him to such 
antithetic passages as these :— 

I. “I have sinned” (Psalm xli. 4): 
“Iwill do so no more” (Job xxxiv. 32); or, 

II. “Ihave done foolishly” (2 Sam. ii. 
10): “I will behave myself wisely ” 
(Psalm ci. 2). | 

Or again it might be that after taking 
a broad practical summons such as “ Put 
off the old man with his deeds and put 


on the new man,” he would pursue it 
into detailed exhortations under sub- 
ordinate texts, in this wise :— 

Put off pride (Jer. xiii. 15) and put on 
humility (1 Pet. v. 5). 

Put off contention (Gen. xiii. 8) and 
put on peaceableness (Jas. iii. 17). 

Put off hypocrisy (Luke xii. 1) and 
put on sincerity (Josh. xxiv. 14). 

And finally, Put off self et Xvi. 24) 
and put on the Lord Jesus (Rom. xiii. 14). 

His preaching was intensely evangeli- 
cal, as well as spiritual and practical. 
“Tam most in my element when preach- 
ing Christ.” He says in another place 
he was “ best pleased when on that sweet 
subject,” for “ the more I think and speak 
of Christ, the more reason do I see to 
love, adore, and follow Him.” 

He was fond of Scripture expressions 
and allusions with which to illustrate 
his sermons and render them edifying. 
Thus, in cautioning against the danger 
of carnal security, he exclaims: “ By it 
we are in danger of being shorn of our 
strength, as Samson when he laid his 
head on Delilah’s lap. By it we are in 
danger of having tares sown in our hearts, 
as they were in the corn-field while men 
slept. We are in danger of being robbed 
by it of both our defence and our comfort, 
as Saul was of his spear and water-cruse 
when he slept. We are in danger of 
being nailed to the earth by it, as Sisera 
was when he slept in Jael’s tent. We 
are in danger of being given up to sleep, 
as the disciples in the garden, when bid- 
den to ‘sleep on now!’ It is a dismal 
thing to be let alone in carnal security.” 

During his Chester ministry he went 
five times through the Psalms in devo- 
tional exposition, specially delighting 
in them for his weekly “lecture” each 
Thursday evening, which had, however, 
for its longest series, The Questions of 
Scripture, lasting — as these did, with 
intervals—for twenty years. In October 
1692 he began with Gen. iii. 9: “ Adam, 
where art thou?” and did not close till 
May 1712, with Rev. xviii. 18: “ What 
city is like unto this Great City ?” l 

The ordinances of Baptism and the 
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Lord’s Supper were attended to by him 
with great solemnity, his own soul on 
such occasions being all aglow with gra- 
cious delight and fervour. He observed 
also with his people regular quarterly 
fasts, besides keeping those days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving appointed 
by public authority, then so common, 
and the occasions of which he sought 
ulways religiously to improve. Some 
of the best of his published efforts were 
connected with these special seasons. 
He took great interest in the young, 
having peculiar aptitude and delight 
in dealing with this portion of his 
flock. Besides often preaching to them, 
he devoted an hour every Saturday to 
o training of them by means of the 
Vestminster Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism and his own two little manuals, 
the Scripture Catechism for seniors, and 
the more simple one he prepared for 
children. Many dated their first reli- 
gious convictions and impressions from 
these exercises. The dispensation of 
ordinances being exclusively entrusted 
to him, the whole responsibility of ad- 
mitting to Church privileges and member- 
ship rested in his hands, together with all 
the exercise of discipline. This added 
greatly to the weight of his authority, 
and not less to the weight of his care. 
The use of so high a pastoral function 
was prosecuted ever by him with the 
most watchful and prayerful concern. 
Besides the oversight of the sick, and 
habitual visitation of the people in their 
homes, he kept up two kinds of confer- 
ences; one more stated and solemn, for 
young people and catechumens ; and the 
other of a more social kind, for pious 
intercourse and the cultivation of Chris- 
tian fellowship. By such means not only 
did his congregation increase in numbers 
and influence trom time to time till the 
number of communicants amounted to 
three hundred and fifty, but the interests 
of real and vital godliness greatly 
advanced, and the work of the Lord 
prospered in his hands. His great aim 
was to do the work of a true shepherd of 
souls according to the New Testament. 


IX. 
PRIVATE AND FAMILY LIFE. 


For cighteen months after the death 
of his first wife, Matthew Henry con- 
tinued to reside in the same house with 
her parents. When about to retire, how- 
ever, to their little country estate, they 
not only advised a second marriage, but 
recommended him to another of their 
relatives; and in July 1690, to the great 
satisfaction of all concerned, he was 
united to Mary, daughter of Robert War- 
burton, Esq., of the Grange, Cheshire, a 
godly Puritan of honourable descent, and 
of a family whose house had been a sanc- 
tuary for silenced and ejected ministers. 
Domestic felicity again crowned his lot, 
and the next six years were probably 
the happiest of his life, when “ the candle 
of the Lord shone on him” with almost 
uninterrupted comfort. 

But brightest sunshine casts darkest 
shadow. -Trials came to him, as they 
do in frequent experience, “ not in single 
guise, but in battalions.” The last four 
years of the century, 1696-1700, though 
fullest of life’s pains, were perhape also 
to him fullest of profit, however bitter 
the discipline. He had begun to keepa 
diary, like his father. Under 1 July, 
1696, we read: “ Death comes nearer and 
oftener. In January it came into our 
classis, removing the good minister of 
Knutsford: in February into the Fnary 
here, and took away our neighbour: in 
March into my own house, carrying off 
my cousin: in April into our family 
circle by the death of my venerable 
father-in-law, Warburton, when my own 
dear father himself wrote: ‘The fathers, 
where are they? One now gone, the 
other going.’ At the end of May I said 
with thankfulness, here is a month I 
have not buried a friend, but ”—referring 
to his honoured father’s sudden decease 
—‘ June has brought it worst and nearest 
of all.” Then he adds pathetically that 
Broad Oak had become to him Allow 
Baccuth now, the Oak of Weeping. Next 
year, 1697, his three married sisters in 
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Chester, Katharine, Eleanor, and Anne, 
who had become respectively Mrs. John 
Tylston, Mrs. Samuel Radford, and 
Mrs. John Hulton, wore seized with 
fever: the first barely recovered, but 
the two younger died within three weeks 
of each other. They were worthy and 
on women, deeply lamented. Brief 

ut instructive memoirs of them by 
their brother are usually appended to 
the Life and Diaries of their eldest sister, 
Mrs. Sarah Savage, of Wrenbury Wood, 
who long outlived all the rest. His 
Journal proceeds: “18 Oct. 1697. By 
the good hand of my God upon me, have 
finished my thirty-fifth year, half the 
age of man. Now in full zenith, but my 
sun may ‘go down at noon.’ Affected 
this morning, when alone, in thinking— 
What I was born, a rational yet helpless 
and sinful creature: where I was born, 
in the Church of God, a land of light, a 
nome of prayer: and wherefore 1 was 
born, to glorify God my Maker, and 
prepare to get to heaven.” Or again: 
* 1 Jan. 1698. I begin this year with a 
solemn renewed dedication of my whole 
self to God in Christ as my God. Oh! 
to make this the axis and centre of 
every year’s revolution!” On suddenly 
lesing one of his children in 1698, he 
observes: “It is a smarting rod, but in 
the hand of my heavenly Father. Little 
children thus taken are like the Milky 
Way, individuals scarce distinguishable, 
but all together beautifying heaven.” The 
year 1699, with other bercavements, 
painfully deprived him of two of his 
beloved and respected brothers-in-law, 
both in the prime of their days: Dr. 
Tylston, whose death he felt “an un- 
speakable loss; so fine a scholar, so pious 
a Christian, and so true a friend I de- 
spair again to meet in this world;” and 
Mr. Radford, of no less sterling worth, 
whose orphan children Mrs. and Mr. 
Henry received into their family and 
treated them like their own. A son and 
five daughters, by his second marriage, 
outlived Matthew Henry. The son Philip 
took the name of Warburton on in- 
heriting the Grange Estate. 


X. 
AS A PUBLIC MAN, 

Tho ecclesiastical life of England wit- 
nessed a new and striking phenomenon 
in the early “‘meeting-houses.” Hundreds 
of these sprang up all over the country 
during the generation following the Re- 
volution settlement. They marked the 
rise of the “ Dissenting Interest ” under 
protection of law, and indicated a totally 
fresh departure in the nation’s religious 
policy. One of the earliest and most 
substantial was that built for Matthew 
Henry in 1700, at a cost of £600 or more, 
during the thirteenth year of his ministry 
in Chester. His opening sermon on ‘“‘Sepa- 
ration without rebellion,’ from a most 
characteristic text—Josh. xxii, 22-3— 
sufficiently indicated the thankful yet 
deprecatory spirit of the occasion. To 
avoid offence, it was not published at the 
time, and only saw the light in 1726, long 
after his death, with a commendatory 
Se by Dr. Watts. In 1707 a gallery 

ad to be added to accommodate the re- 
maining membersofasmalland struggling 
body of fellow - Presbyterians, towards 
whom and whose ministers Matthew 
Henry had always displayed rare magna- 
nimity and brotherly kindness. But the 
increasing cares of his own church and 
household by no means absorbed his time 
and capabilities; and as his reputation 
grew, many and varied were the demands 
made for his services, which were in 
constant request. Nor did he hesitate 
about spending and being spent in his 
Master’s cause for the general good. 
One of his early beneficent efforts was 
the earnest Christian work among the 
wretched prisoners and criminals in 
Chester gaol, which he persisted in for 
twenty years, and only desisted when 
the curate of St. Mary’s unworthily 
incited the governor to interfere. 

There were then no philanthropic reli- 
gious societies. When the one “for the 
reformation of manners” was started, he 
threw himself into it with his whole 
soul, preaching often and ably on its 
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behalf, and continuing his efforts long 
after his fellow-workers had grown luke- 
warm in the cause. By his zealous 
evangelistic ministrations the towns and 
villages around Chester mightily profited, 
as he preached in some of them once a 
month, and in others still more frequently. 
He extended these home-missionary ex- 
cursions far and wide, carrying the Gospel 
into many a dark corner like life from the 
dead. Ilis annual visits to certain places 
in Lancashire, Staffordshire, and adjacent 
parts were extremely serviceable to many 
struggling congregations, which survive 
to this day, and cherish the memory and 
retain the sweet savour of these self- 
denying and = indefatigable apostolic 
labours. The effects of his reviving and 
quickening ministry may be gathered 
from that repertory of facts and observa- 
tions, the Notitia Cestriensis of Gastrell, 
who became Bishop of Chester in the 
year of Matthew Henry’s death. When 
the Union between Presbyterian and 
Independent ministers of London was 
constituted in 1691 on the nine heads 
of agreement, a similar one in Cheshire 
found in Matthew Henry a warm and 
zealous supporter. It met twice a year 
fur consultation and mutual encourage- 
ment, the minutes from 1691 till its dis- 
solution in 1745 being still extant. He 
served it some time as secretary, and 
sought to make it in every way as effi- 
cient as possible. Ordaining young men 
to the ministry, often six or eight at one 
time, was a prominent though by no 
means its exclusive function. More and 
more had he to take a leading part in 
such a service, the ordination of Dr. 
Benyon at Broad Oak to succeed his 
father being apparently the first in 
which he did so. Another he thus noti- 
fies: “June 17, 1770. Went to Maccles- 
field to join with my brethren the minis- 
ters of Cheshire and Lancashire in an 
ordination. Formerly have declined that 
work, but now see it 1s a service that 
must be rendered. Am satisfied of the 
validity of such an ordination by the 
laying-on of the hands of the Presbytery : 
and though we want a national establish- 
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ment, yet that cannot be essential. I 
went with a true desire to honour God 
and promote the interests of Christ's 
Kingdom.” 

XI. 


HIS EARLIER AND MINOR WRITINGS. 


Although Matthew Henry’s great 
achievement is of course THE EXPOSITION 
or Bible Commentary, with which his 
name has become most familiarly asso- 
ciated, his was in many other ways a 
diligent and prolific pen. He modestly 
began the work of authorship by an 
anonymous little treatise in 1690 on The 
real nature of schism,in which he seeks to 
show that it is a spirit of uncharitable 
distance or bitterness of feeling among 
those who call each other Christians, and 
consequently there may be schism raging 
within the same communion, and there 
may be separation of communion and 
yet be no schism. Next came, though 
at an interval of eight years, that de- 
lightful book, the Life and Memoirs 
of his father, Philip Henry, which Dr. 
Chalmers declares “one of the most pre- 
cious religious biographies in our lan- 
guage.” Nothing he issued has ever 
commanded so large a circulation, even 
in his own religiously unimpressible age, 
and nothing has better deserved it. If 
we reckon his various sermons, preached 
and printed in connection with public 
or special circumstances, his minor pub- 
lications amount to thirty-eight at 
least, and some of them, like the Direc- 
tions for Daily Communion with God, 
are considerable treatises. His Com- 
municants Companion and his Method 
of Prayer are admirable manuals for 
their respective subjects, and have been 
a boon to many; while the very las 
little book he wrote, on the Pleasant- 
ness of a Religious Life, has been often 
republished and proved asweet persuasive 
to the life it so graciously recommends. 
His aim in all he wrote was not merely 
to be useful, but directly to promote the 
cultivation of evangelical piety. Fond, 
like his father, of pithy and aphoristic 
forms of expression, he delighted m 
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words and sayings that by cleaving to 
the memory might stick fast in heart and 
conscience; and if quaintness, ingenuity 
or antithesis would render them more 
barbed or pointed, so much the better. 
“The Gospel will never save you, if it be 
not allowed to rule you.” “ Those that 
will not be warned by God’s judgments, 
may expect to be wounded by them.” 
“True repentance is never too late, but 
late repentance is seldom true.” “God 
has a book as well as a bottle for our 
tears, and he notices whether we weep 
for our sorrows only or for our sins.” 
“True repentance is both from sin and 
for sin.” “We are to consider the end 
of sin that we may avoid its beginnings.” 
“God’s bounty leaves room always for 
man’s duty.” “ To be angry at nothing 
but sin is the way not to sin in anger.” 
“To render evil for evil is brutish, and 
evil for good is devilish; to render good 
for good is human, but good for evil is 
Christian.” ‘The ministry is the best 
calling, but the worst trade in the world.” 
Matthew Henry is full of such pleasantly 
profitable things, and they come so easily 
and unforced from him; like natural 
processes they “drop as the rain and 
distil as the dew.” At times he could 
glow with impassioned warmth and 
fervour, and could rise into a most heart- 
searching and awakening style. “ Think 
not we are too earnest in urging you to 
leave your sins by accepting of Christ. 
It is no time to dally and trifle when 
precious souls are at stake, and their 
eternal condition so nearly concerned. 
The blood of your souls would lie at our 
door if we should not give you warning. 
What shall I say to startle you? That 
which I am sure is weighty enough, 
though neither new nor surprising. 
Shall I tell you that the God with whom 
we have to do is a holy, righteous, all- 
seeing God? For sinners to mistake 
this is to make them feel secure. Oh, 
let me direct you. Seek unto Jesus. 
Let a sense of your need and danger 
drive you to Him with all speed. Take 
heed of laying aside convictions. It is 
bad freezing ayain after a thaw. Let not 


this call be lost. What effect it may 
have I know not, but I have delivered 
my soul.” 

XII. 


THE COMMENTARY. 


Long before Matthew Henry began to 
write his Commentary for the press, he 
had been preparing for it, and no less, in 
God’s providence, been himself becoming 
singularly prepared. “If any desire to 
know how so mean and obscure a person 
as I came to venture on so great a work, 
I can give no other account of it but 
this. It has long been my practice what 
little time I had to spare to spend it in 
drawing up expositions on some parts of 
Scripture. Every man that studies hath 
some beloved subject which is his delight 
above any other, and this is mine. It is 
that learning which it was my happiness 
from a child to be trained up in by my 
ever honoured father.” Or as another 
puts it, “ Like the Spartan babe whose 
cradle was hig father’s shield, it is 
scarcely a figure to say that the Bible 
was the pillow of his infant head. 
What has been remarked of an enthusiast 
in Egyptian antiquities, that he had 
grown quite pyramidal, may be applied 
to the Presbyterian minister at Chester, 
that he had grown entirely biblical.” 
For years he had been revolving the 
matter, and in 1700 had made a tentative 
effort; but the following notice in his 
Journal shows the true commencement. 
“ November 12, 1704. This night, after 
many thoughts of heart and many 
prayers, I began my Notes on the Old 
Testament. Not likely I shall live to 
finish it. ...1 go about it with fear 
and trembling, lest I exercise myself in 
things too high for me. The Lord help 
me to set about it in great humility.” 
This entire sympathy with what he was 
about, this power of entering into the 
spirit of Sacred Scripture, and his own 
evident relish for the things of God, is 
what stands to him in the room of 
genius, and lends its charm to his ex- 
position. As one says, “Fitness and 
fondness for the work, yet with ‘ fear 
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equal to this.” Did not George White- 
tield often peruse it on his bended knees ? 
Men like Robert Hall and Thomas 
Chalmers extolled its merits, and in 
their ripest years found nurture and 
refreshment from its daily reading. 
Above all the books of its class it has 
furnished help to the pulpit, and minis- 
tered sap to the roots of piety in the 
Anglo-Saxon race. For what has been 
well called its “sanctified common- 
sense,” for sympathetic as distinct from 
exegetical insight, for fine catholicity of 
temper and unfailing urbanity, for sin- 
cerity of tone and warmth of piety, 
for expressing and preserving the real 
savour of the Word in a well-sustained 
flow of vigorous and racy English, it has 
long held deservedly, and seems destined 
still to hold, a foremost place, being at 
this moment more popular than ever, 
not only at home, but throughout 
America and in the Colonies. 


XIII. 
REMOVAL TO HACKNEY. 


The ministerial services of Matthew 
Henry were greatly coveted by congrega- 
tions in London. He received numerous 
calls to settle there. So early as 1699 
the church at Hackney, on the death of 
their learned and eloquent pastor, Dr. 
William Bates, urged him, without avail, 
to become successor to that distinguished 
man; and soon after he also declined a 
flattering invitation to be lecturer at 
Salter’s Hall, in room of another gifted 
divine. When the early volumes of the 
Commentary made his name yet better 
known, these invitations multiplied. In 
the year 1708 he was presesd by both 
the church at the Old Jewry and that at 
Silver Street, Which was vacant by the 
death of John Howe's successor, to be- 
come their minister. But both of these, 
though backed up by earnest solicita- 
tions from influential London ministerial 
‘brethren, he saw fit to decline. The 
church at Hackney having, however, 
once more lost its minister by death, 
turned again to Matthew- Henry in 1710 
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with increased importunity. After well- 
nigh a year of pressure on their part, and 
much painful anxiety and hesitation on 
his own, during which he kindly visited 
them and showed his reasons for remain- 
ing in Chester, he at length was persuaded 
to visit them again. ‘In May 1711 I 
went to them and stayed till the end of 
July. I never had been away so much 
as one first Lord’s day of any month till 
now since coming to Chester twenty-four 
years ago.” The London ministers in- 
sisted that on public grounds he should 
remove to Hackney, and after further 
struggle he consented to come, though 
not till the followmg spring. He has 
set down with great care the considera- 
tions that moved him, however reluctant, 
to this decision. Among them were, the 
crying need of London at the time, with 
the clamorous and constant appeals to 
him on all sides; the lawfulness and 
sometimes the real expediency of a 
minister’s removal, for, being married to 
his work and not to his people, his judg- 
ment must rule it over his strongest 
affections. He had not been without 
his discouragements recently in Chester, 
however loving and attached the congre- 
gation had been. In fact, he was suffer- 
ing under that tremendously reactionary 
tide of political and ecclesiastical frenzy, 
with its illiberal measures against the 
“ Dissenting Interest,” that culminated 
in the “Schism Bill,” and under whose 
influence the Toleration Act itself was 
scarcely safe. ‘The nation was again 
touching one of its lowest moral depths, 
and an age of spiritual torpor was quickly 
setting in. On May 18, 1712, Matthew 
Henry began his labours at Hackney, 
udhering closely .to the lines he had 
all along followed. The Hackney con- 
gregation was not large; only a hundred 
communicants. Worst of all, the spiritual 
life was beating low, and religious dulness 
prevailed around ere spreading to the 
provinces. Matthew Henry found plenty 
to do in struggling against the tide, but 
he did it with a will, and in the spirit 
and power of his Master. Now in his 
fifticth year, and in the full maturity of 
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his powers, he lent the benefit of his 
experience and services without stint to 
his needy brethren about him. Called 
to preach almost every day in the week, 
and twice, often thrice, on the Lord’s 
day, he found it uphill work with many 
discouragements, but he toiled bravely. 
Here is an experience after a “ Tuesday- 
night lecture” for a friend: “8 March, 
1713. As I came home, was robbed by 
four men. The thieves took from me 
ten or eleven shillings. Have reason to 
be thankful. I who have travelled so 
much was never robbed before.” 


XIV. 
THE END. 


His death came suddenly. When he 
left Chester in 1712, he promised to pay 
an annual visit to his former tlock. He 
did so the very next summer, 1713, and 
set out a second time in May 1714. He had 
been weary and unwell, but the weather 
was fine, and his errand was a gracious 
and pleasant one. During his stay he was 
abundant in labours, preaching also at 
Wrexham, Knutsford, and other favourite 
places. The last two Sabbaths in Chester, 
which were the last two he spent on 
earth, were fitly employed. On one of 
them he preached on the text, “ There 
remaineth a rest to the people of God ;” 
and on tho other, June 20, on “ Let us 
therefore fear lest, a promise being left of 


entering into his rest, any of you should 
seem to come short of it.” This sabbatism, 
on which he loved to expatiate so sweetly, 
was Very near at hand tohim. On Monday, 
June 21, he set out for London, engaging 
to preach at Nantwich that very night. 
It was there he preached his first sermon ; 
it was there he preached his last. His 
horse had stumbled, but, declaring he felt 
no injury from the fall, he went through 
with the service. Immediately after, 
however, he felt heavy and sleepy. On 
being awaked, he knew his extreme 
danger, and turning to his dear friend 
George Illidge beside him, he said : “ You 
have been used to take notice of the 
sayings of dying men; this is mine: A 
life spent in the service of God, and 
communion with Him, is the most plea- 
sant any one can live in this world.” 
He was soon seized with apoplexy, and 
at eight on Tuesday morning, June 22, 
he fell asleep. His eldest sister’s diary 
has these entries : 

“Wednesday, 23 June. I went to the 
place to take leave of the dear earthen 
vessel, in which was lodged such treasure. 
Nothing of death to be seen on his face 
—rather something of a smile. Friday. 
25 June. We gathered up the mantle of 
this dear Elijah. Took the remains to 
Chester. We laid him in Trinity Church, 
beside his first wife, accompanied by a 
vast crowd desiring to pay their tribute 
to his blessed memory.” 


| Arex. H. Drysnae, M.A. 
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I. 
HIS FAMILY. 


Patrick HAMILTON, though not the first 
in Scotland to witness and to suffer for 
the saving truths of the Gospel, was the 
first who died for them after the be- 
ginning of the work of Luther. He 
was born at Kingscavel, or Kincavel, 
near Linlithgow, about the year 1504. 
“Perhaps few people nowadays,” says 
a recent writer, “care for any closer 
acquaintance with the ancient town of 
Linlithgow than can be made during 
a few minutes’ halt at the somewhat 
dreary railway station, where the 
traveller looks out of the carriage win- 
dows on high old houses, narrow dirty 
streets, and further away, the ruins of a 
great castle and church, and the shimmer 
of water through the trees behind them. 
And yet, during that short stay, one can 
scarcely fail to turn to pictures of the 
past, when Linlithgow was the Windsor 
of Scotland, its palace the fairest of all 
those ‘built for the royal dwelling,’ 
the scene of much of the proud, wild, 
and changeful life that was lived at the 
Court of the Stuarts. Those gray 
walls once rang with tho sounds of 
revelry by which James IV. sought to 
drown the voices that warned him of 
his own approaching doom and Scot- 
land’s sorrow; within their shelter was 
born the queen whose beauty, whose 
misfortunes, and, alas! whose crimes 
have gained her world-wide fame. There 
too, long after, the followers of Bonnie 
Prince Charhe made one of their last 
rallying-points, ere the glory of Linlith- 
gow finally perished with the hopes of 
the Stuart line, and the Jacobite army, 
marching sadly northward, left the 
beautiful palace a blackened ruin.” 

If the traveller should make a more 


leisurely visit, and proceed eastwards 
about a mile, he would come on one of 
those modern villages where rows of very 
plain cottages, each the precise counter- 
part of the rest, thrown together without 
regard to taste or beauty, indicate an 
underground treasure in the form of coal, 
or iron, or oil, which some joint-stock 
company are struggling to make avail- 
able for the use of man. The Kingscavel 
of 1688 is as unlike the Kingscavel of 
1504, as the chivalrous knight who 
owned it at the carlier period was unlike 
the oil company that own it to-day. In 
those distant days it was the property 
of Sir Patrick Hamilton, who had received 
it from James IV., it having been, as its 
name denotes, part of the King’s lands. 
Sir Patrick Hamilton was an illegitimate 
son of the first Lord Hamilton, whose 
wife was the daughter of James II.: 
in 1512-13 he obtained a letter of legiti- 
mation under the Great Seal. His wife, 
the mother of the martyr, was Catherine 
Stuart, daughter of the Duke of Albany 
and granddaughter of King James IL 
The marriage of her father and mother 
had been annulled, on the ground of pro- 
pinquity, so that she was deprived of the 
rank and possessions she might other- 
wise have enjoyed, but not shut out from 
the society and friendship of her relations. 
On her mother’s side she was connected 
with the noble family of Sinclairs of 
Orkney and Roslin. With regard to her 
life and character we have little direct 
information, but her son ever cherished 
for her the warmest affection, and when 
wrapt in the flames at St. Andrews 
ho remembered her as his Lord had 
remembered His mother, and commended 
her to the care of his friends and family. 

Sir Patrick Hamilton, father of the 
martyr, was one of the most renowned 
knights of his time, and his exploits 
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have been handed down to posterity by 
_ several historians. Notwithstanding the 
bar sinister attaching to his pedigree, he 
was in great favour with his sovereign, 
and obtained from him both honours and 
estates. In the festivities connected 
with the marriage of James IV. to 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England, he bore a leading part. Being 
a wise man, he was often employed on 
important embassies, and his sword was 
frequently drawn, and always on the 
side of justice and honour. The house 
of Kingscavel, now no more, must have 
been associated at all hands with the 
lustre of chivalry and the renown of 
arms, and his family would grow up in 
full sympathy with the brave and noble 
spirit for which their father was so dis- 
tinguished. Truth and righteousness 
would shine out in their eyes as worthy 
of all risks and sacrifices, and loss of 
lands, or even of liberty and life, would 
scem nothing in comparison with loss of 
honour. Thus by the natural influences 
around him, God was preparing his son, 
the subject of this memoir, for the sacri- 
fices that would be called for from him in 
a noble cause. Sir Patrick Hamilton lost 
his life in 1520, in a skirmish on the streets 
of Edinburgh, which was commonly 
known as “Cleanse the Causeway.” 
The contest was between the Douglases 
and the Hamiltons, who had long been 
fierce foes to each other. It is said that 
Sir Patrick, in his desire to avoid blood- 
shed, had gone to the Earl of Arran, the 
head of the Hamiltons, counselling peace, 
but was provoked by the Earl’s son, Sir 
James Hamilton of Fynnart, who taunted 
him with cowardice as the motive of his 
counsel. The high spirit of Sir Patrick 
could not endure the taunt; he rushed 
mto the strife with such impetuosity 
that being far in advance of his com- 
panions he was quickly slain, along with 
many who followed him. Sir Patrick’s 
eldest son was James Hamilton, Sheriff 
of Linlithgowshire and Governor of 
Blackness Castle. In 1534 he was sum- 
moned on a charge of heresy, but escaped 
to England, He was permitted to return 


in 1540, and was the means of proving 
his cousin, Sir James Hamilton of 
Fynnart, already referred to, guilty of 
treason, for which he was brought to 
Immediate execution. The second son 
of the family was Patrick, the martyr. 


II. 
HIS EDUCATION. 


We have no information as to the 
schools where Patrick Hamilton obtained 
his early education. We can more readil 
think of the informal training whick 
his character would undergo in a circle 
of relatives, so distinguished as those 
among whom he lived. ‘It is no won- 
der,” says Professor Lorimer,' “ that we 
should be told by our historian that the 
first Reformer of Scotland was distin- 
guished for his high breeding and cour- 
tesy, for a strong sense of honour, which 
made him scorn, at the bidding of fear, 
to desert the post of danger or duty, 
for a noble impatience and indignation 
of falsehood and hypocrisy, and for an 
intense love to all humane and liberal 
studies. ... With the best blood of Scot- 
land in his veins, and with the most 
heroic men of the kingdom to form the 
mind and manners of his early age, it 


‘was only natural that he should grow up 


to be what he afterwards became, when 
the endowments of divine grace had been 
added to the gifts of nature and the accom- 
phshmentsof education, not only the most 
zealous, but the most courteous of evan- 
gelists. A confessor of the truth, as mild 
and modest and gentle in his bearing and 
manners as he was firm and impregnable 
in his spirit and principles, a martyr as 
learned and cultured as he was fervent 
and self-devoted, a master of all the new 
learning of the age, as well as instinct 
with all its revived religious zeal and 
ardour.” 

The year 1517, when Luther nailed 
his theses to the church of Wittemberg, 
was remarkable for two events in the 

1 Precursors of Knoz, or Memoirs of Patrick 


Hamilton. By the Rev. Peter Lorimer. Edin- 
burgh, 1857. 
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life of young Hamilton. The influence 
of his family obtained for him from the 
Regent the office of titular Abbot of the 
Abbey of Ferne in Ross-shire. He was 
only about thirteen, but the office was a 
mere sinecure, and it gave him a title to 
the revenues of the abbey, and furnished 
him with ample means for that course of 
study abroad on which he now entered. 
This was the other event that signalized 
the year 1517. It is rather, however, as 
an inference from the fact of his having 
taken his Master’s degree at the Univer- 
sity of Paris in 1520, than from positive 
information, that we conclude that 1517 
was the year of his beginning his studies 
there. ‘There was a close connection in 
those days between Scotland and France, 
and many a distinguished Scotchman 
had studied at Paris. As yet the course 
of stady in Paris was much the same as 
Hamilton would have pursued had he 
entered as a student at St. Andrews 
or at Glasgow. But Erasmus had intro- 
duced a new tone into the university, 
the old scholastic system had become 
discredited, and a spirit of independent 
research had sprung up. Hamilton 
evidently participated in this spirit, for 
Knox says of him, “ Ho was well learned 
in philosophy; he abborred sophistry, 
and would that the text of Aristotle 
should be better understood, and more 
used in the schools than it was; for 
sophistry had corrupted all in divinity 
as in humanity.” Erasmus was not in 
Paris in Hamilton’s time, but the fine 
liberal spirit which he had introduced 
among scholars captivated the ardent 
young Scotsman, and disposed him to 
throw off the fetters of scholasticism. 
This was another step in the course of 
providential training by which Hamil- 
on was prepared for his noble part in 
©. 
But another name besides that of 
Erasmus came to be much heard of in 
Paris. In 1519, Budæus tells us that 
many copies were brought there of the 
debate at Leipsic between Luther and 
Eck, some of which were. placed at the 
disposal of those of the university who 


were deputed to examine the book, or to 
any others who were disposed to report 
their opinion thereon to the University. 
Next year Frederic of Saxony wrote to 
the Faculty of Theology for their opinion 
on Luther’s views. The Sorbonne took 
a year to deliberate on the matter, but 
finally decreed (in 1521) that Luther 
was a heretic, and that his books should 
be publicly burnt. But only a few months 
after their judgment was published, 
Philip Melanchthon’s splendid “ Defence 
of Martin Luther against the Furibund 
Decree of the Parisian Theologasters” 
burst like a shell upon Paris. This bold 
and brilliant pamphlet, pouring scorn on 
the doctors of the Sorbonne, not except- 
ing the famous Scotsman, Mair, spread 
like wild-fire. The University, after a 
time of dumb astonishment, at last be- 
stirred itself, prosecuted the booksellers 
that had sold the “ Defence,” and com- 
mitted all the copies of it that could be 
got to the flames. 

It was amid such scenes that young 
Hamilton, now a youth of about sixteen 
or eighteen, was studying at Paris, and 
likewise at Louvaine, to which he betook 
himself after taking his degree. Eras- 
mus was living at Louvaine in 1521, 
and Hamilton may have gone thither 
in order to be introduced to him. 

In 1523 we find Hamilton at St. An- 
drews, incorporated as a member of the 
University on the same day with his 
countryman John Major, whom Me- 
lanchthon had attacked so keenly, and 
whom Archbishop Beaton had brought 
to St. Andrews. But Major had shown 
no disposition towards the sentiments of 
Luther, nor could young Hamilton have 
derived from him either instruction or 
encouragement in the ways of the Re 
formers. To St. Andrews he brought, 
as George Buchanan testified long after- 
wards, singular learning and remarkable 
talents. His friend and countryman, 
the distinguished Alesius or Alane, tells 
us that he composed what the musicians 
call a mass, arranged in parts for nine 
voices, in honour of the angels, and pro- 
cured it to be sung in the cathedral of 


: stitions. 
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St. Andrews, he himself acting as pre- 
centor of the choir. The fact is a testi- 
mony to his musical skill and enterprise, 
and also to his willingness at that time 
to adhere to the ritual of the Church, 
whatever changes he may have desired 
to see in her creed. Though we may 
believe that during all the time he was 
at St. Andrews, Hamilton was revolving 
the Lutheran doctrines, with a favour- 
able disposition towards thom, it was 
not till 1526 that he openly avowed 
his belief in them. In that year, in 
public disputations and preachings he 
spenly advocated the Lutheran views. 

nder the very shadow of the archie- 
piscopal palace he avowed beliefs which 
both the Church and State of Scotland 
had denounced and interdicted. Such a 
proceeding could not escape the notice 
of the Church. The young Reformer 
was at once pounced upon and sum- 
moned by the archbishop to give an 
account of himself. What that meant 
he knew full well. Either he must re- 
nounce preaching what he believed to 
be the truth, or he must die. Hamilton 
was certainly not prepared for the first 
alternative, and as yet hardly for the 
second. He deemed it better to leave 
Scotland for a time and seek further 
light. Leaving the archbishop’s sum- 
mons unanswered, he left Scotland early 
in 1527, and betook himself to Germany, 
in search of further knowledge of the 
truth. 

IIT. 


AT WITTEMBERG AND MARBURG. 


It was natural for Hamilton in his 
search for more light and certainty to 
direct his steps to Wittemberg, where 
three eminent Reformers then resided— 
Luther, Melanchthon and Lambert. 
When he arrived (as Lorimer has well 
said ), “he found the monasteries deserted, 
and Luther living happily with his 
newly-married wife, Catharina von Bora, 
a converted nun. He saw the churches 
of the a purged of the old super- 

e heard the Gospel hymns 
of Luther sung in loud and fervent 


chorus by crowded congregations. He 
saw the excellent pastor, Bugenhagen 
or Pomeranus, standing in the pulpit 
of the ancient parish church and preach- 
ing the word of life to the zealous 
burghers. He listened with admiration 
to the eloquence of Luther poured forth 
upon a select congregation of courtiers, 
state functionaries, and academics, from 
the pulpit of the church of the Elector’s 
castle, the church of All Saints. In both 
churches he saw the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s body and blood administered to 
communicants in both kinds. Luther's 
New Testament was in every house and 
in every hand in Wittemberg. The 
little city was crowded to inconvenience 
with the multitude of students who 
flocked from all parts of Europe to sit at 
the feet of Luther and Melanchthon.” 

But even from Wittemberg, Hamilton 
was drawn by another attraction. Philip, 
Landgrave of Hesse, had taken the bold 
step of founding at Marburg a Protestant 
University. This proceeding was a re- 
markable proof of the power now at- 
tained by the Reformation movement. 
Among the professors at Marburg was 
Francis Lambert, a singularly earnest 
Christian. “ As a teacher of theology, 
he occupied himself much more with 
the kernel of Christianity than with the 
rhell.” What he considered of most im- 
portance to the students of divinity was, 
insight into the spirit and life of the 
Gospel. The relations of Hamilton and 
Lambert became very intimate. Lam- 
bert said of him, in the dedication of 
his Commentary on the Apocalypse to the 
Landgrave :—“ His learning was of no 
common kind for his years, and his judg- 
ment in divine truth was eminently 
clear and solid. His object in visiting 
the university was to confirm himself 
more abundantly in the truth; and I 
can truly say that I have seldom met 
with any one who conversed on the 
Word of God with greater spirituality 
aud earnestness of feeling.” 

At Marburg, Hamilton met with some 
of his own countrymen, whose names 
are still as fragrant as his own. William 
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Tyndale, the translator of the New 
Testament, was there, along with his 
young friend and helper, John Frith. 
Tyndale was under pursuit by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and the good landgrave was a 
kind friend and protector. All the three 
were destined to be martyrs in the same 
cause. Their meeting in a foreign town, 
and communing together there on the 
truths they loved so well, was a remark- 
able circumstance, and may be looked on 
as another link in the chain of events 
by which Hamilton was prepared for 
what he had so soon to undergo. 

While residing at Marburg, and 
enjoying the delight of so much con- 
genial company, Hamilton drew up the 
only treatise that has come to us, 
commonly known by the name of 
“ Patrick’s Places.” At first this was a 
series of theses put forth by him as 
positions to which he challenged opposi- 
tion, and which he defended with great 
learning. It was by Lambert’s advice 
that they were published as a book. 
They were written in Latin, but a 
translation of them in English by Frith 
was afterwards published, and the book 
was deemed of so great importance both 
by Knox and Foxe, that the one inserted 
the theses in full in his History of the 
Reformation; and the other in his Acts 
and Monuments of the Martyrs. They 
were the first doctrinal exposition of the 
Reformed faith published in Scotland. 

After fulfilling his first term at the 
University of Marburg, it was Hamilton’s 
conviction that he must now return to 
Scotland. He had left his country for 
further light, and now that he had got it, 
he resolved to return. His heart still 
yearned for his dear friends and relations 
in his native land,and he longed to impart 
the glorious tidings to them. In this de- 
termination to return to Scotland, where 
Beaton would fasten his lynx eyes on 
him the moment he appeared, and lose 
no opportunity of convicting him of 
heresy, and having him put to death, 
Hamilton must have made up his mind 
on the dilemma which had previously 
perplexed him; and, as he was less 


disposed than ever to recant his heresies, 
must have trained himself to be prepared 
for the other alternative—to die in the 
name of Jesus and in the cause of the 
Reformation. He returned to Scotland 
in 1527. 


IV. 
“PATRICK'S PLACES.” 


The “Places” give no uncertain 
sound. There is a tone of decision about 
them which indicates a man who, after 
much care, had entered into the clear 
light of day. In the form of expression 
there is a pith and quaintness which 
makes them very telling. Sometimes we 
are startled with the appearance of a 
paradox, but the author comes well out 
of it. “No works make us unrighteous: 
works make us neither good nor evil.” 
What, is the author an Antinomian? 
By no means. “Good works make not 
a good man, nor evil works an evil man; 
but a good man maketh good works, and 
an evil man ovil works.” It is just a 
way of putting our Lord’s doctrine, that 
the heart is the man, and that works 
are the mere outcome of the vital principle 
within. Consequently, it is nothing to 
get men to do good works unless you 
have furnished them with good hearts. 

Nothing was more necessary in those 
times than to show clearly the difference 
between the law and the gospel. This 
is Hamilton’s first point, and he sums up 
in these clear and impressive terms: 


“ The Law saith : 


Pay thy debt. 
Thou art a sinner desperate, 
And thou shalt die. 


The Gospel saith : 


Christ hath paid it, 
Thy sins are forgiven thee. 
Be of good comfort, thou shalt be saved. 


The Law saith: 


Make amends for thy sin, 

The Father of heaven is wroth with thos. | 

Where is thy righteousness, goodness and satis- 
faction ? 

Thou art bound and obligate unto mc, tu the 
devil, and to hell. 
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The Gospel saith : 
Christ hath made it for thee, 
Christ hath pacified him with His blood. 
Christ is thy righteousness, thy goodness, thy 
satisfaction, 
Christ hath delivered thee from them all.” 


After a similarly quaint fashion he 
makes 


u A COMPARISON BETWEEN FAITH AND 
UNBELIEF (INCREDULITIE). 


Faith is the root of all good :— 
Maketh God and man friends. 
Bringeth God and man together. 


Unbelief is the root of all evil :— 
Maketh them deadly foes, 
Bringeth them sunder. 


All that proceeds from faith pleaseth God ; 
All that proceeds from unbelief displeaseth God. 
Faith only (alone) maketh a good man righteous. 
Unbelief maketh him unjust and evil. 
Faith only (alone) maketh a man 

The member of Christ, 


The inheritor of heaven, 
The servant of God. 


Faith showeth God to be a sweet father. 

Faith holdeth stiff (firm) by the word of God: 
counteth God to be true. 

Faith knoweth God: loveth God and his neigh- 


bour. 
Faith only (alone) saveth; extolleth God and 
His works. 


Unbelief maketh him 
The member of the devil, 
The inheritor of hell, 
The servant of the devil. 


Unbelief maketh God a terrible judge; it causeth 
man to wander here and there; maketh him 
false as a liar. 

Unbelief knoweth Him not. 

Unbelicf loveth neither God nor neighbour; only 
ee ie a extolleth flesh and her own 
deeds.” 


On the subject of salvation by grace, 
the “Places” are very clear :—‘ What is 
it to say, Christ died for thee? Is it 
not that thou shouldst have died perpe- 
tually, and that Christ, to deliver thee 
from death, died for thee and changed 
thy perpetual death in His own death? 
For thou madest the fault and He suffered 


the pain, and that for the love He had , 


for thee even before thou wast born, 
when thou hadst done neither good nor 
evil. Now, since He hath paid thy debt, 


thou diest not; no, thou canst not, but 
shouldst have been damned, if His death 
were not. But since He was punished 
for thee, thou shalt not be punished. 
Finally, He hath delivered thee from thy 
condemnation, and desireth nought of 
thee but that thou shouldst acknowledge 
what He hath done for thee and bear it 
in mind; and that thou wouldst help 
others for His sake, both in word and deed, 
even as He hath helped thee for nought, 
and without reward. O how ready would 
we be to help others, if we knew His 
goodness and gentleness towards us! He 
is a good and a gentle Lord, and He doeth 
all things for nought. Let us, I beseech 
thee, follow His footsteps, whom all the 
world ought to praise and love.” 

In republishing “ Patrick’s Places,” 
Foxe added notes of his own, for though 
Hamilton’s work was very short, he held 
that “it comprehended matter sufficient 
to fill large volumes, declaring to us the 
true doctrine of the Law, of the Gospel, 
of Faith and of Works, with the nature 
and properties and also the difference of 
the same.” 

V. 


HAMILTON'S PREACHING AND DISPUTATIONS. 


When Hamilton returned from Wit- 
temberg and Marburg, we may be sure 
he was not idle. Taking up his abode 
at Kingscavel, his beloved relatives and 
neighbours would be the first to hear him 
tell how it was that he had become a 
follower of Luther, and what were the 
views which as such he maintained. 
Knox says of him that after his con- 
version “he so grew in godly know- 
ledge, joined with fervency and in- 
tegrity of life, that he was in admiration 
with many. The zeal of God’s glory 
did so eat him up, that the bright beam 
of the true light which by God’s grace 
was planted in his heart began most 
abundantly to burst forth as well in 
public as in secret.” 

It .was about this time, too, that he 
took a step that must have startled his 
friends—he married.’ The boldness of 
this step was all the greater, if it be 
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true, as Frith tells us, that he had en- 
tered into the priesthood. Frith says 
that he did this on the principle of being 
all things to all men, in the hope that he 
would obtain access to the pulpits of the 
country,and be able more widely to spread 
the truth. It is only recently that the 
fact of his marriage has become known. 
Some years ago, tho late David Laing, 
one of the most learned of Scottish an- 
tiquarians, had come upon a document 
where mention is made of one Isobel 
Hamilton, “daughter of Patrick Ham- 
ilton, umquhill Abbot of Ferne.” It 
seemed as if, after all, the youth of 
Hamilton had been defiled by a grievous 
stain. But still more recently Professor 
Lorimer discovered a notice of Hamilton 
by the famous Alesius or Alane, in which 
it is stated that “about this time he 
married a lady of noble rank.” She 
must have been of noble nature as well, 
allying her life and fortunes to those of 
a man who had already fallen under the 
suspicion of powerful enemies, and by 
his fearless proclamation of his views 
was making himself still more an object 
of suspicion and hatred. There is much 
probability in the conjecture that, who- 
ever the lady was, she must have been 
one of his converts before she became 
his wife. 

The explanation of the whole transac- 
tion may probably be this. Hamilton 
had been at Marburg, and had heard 
from Luther his reasons for marrying. 
He had appreciated the value of the bold 
protest against the unlawful vow of 
celibacy, which had led to so much misery 
and wickedness in the Church of Rome. 
He had entered into Luther's views of 
the sanctity of family life, and the spiri- 
tual and moral benefit that would result, 
if the homes of the clergy should become 
patterns of those: domestic graces which 
were fitted to spread such blessings 
through society. In Scotland, such a 
testimony was not less needed than in 
Germany. Nowhere had the clergy 
sunk to a lower level of sensuality and 
sinful indulgence. The bishops set the 
example, and were quite shameless in 


their wickedness. The poems of Sir 
David Lindsay of the Mount are full of 
allusions to the favour shown by the 
bishops for “ Madam Sensuality,” and to 
the domestic corruption which, in imita- 
tion of their example, the lower orders 
of the people lived in. If it be asked, 
from another point of view, how could 
Hamilton have taken this step in a time 
of so great danger to himself, and as it 
turned out, on the very eve of his mar- 
tyrdom? it may be answered, that he 
did not apprehend the seriousness of 
the case. No one had yet been put to 
death for Lutheran opinions in Scotland, 
and it was not likely that the Church 
would begin with him. His family 
connections were so high, the house of 
Hamilton was so powerful, his relation 
to the King was so close, that the idea 
of putting him to death could hardly be 
entertained. If Hamilton reasoned in 
this way, he showed that he miscal- 
culated at once the power, the audacity, 
and the subtlety of the Church. His 
death was already in contemplation, al- 
though perhaps the archbishop (James 
Beaton) did not wish it; but the more 
violent churchmen argued that if they 
should be able to make an example of 
such a man, if they could show that 
neither birth nor blood nor royal favour 
could screen a heretic from the heretic’s 
death, nothing more would be heard of 
Lutheranism in Scotland, and church- 
men would be left in peace to enjoy 
the good things which providence had 
heaped upon them. 

Hamilton was invited to St. Andrews 
by the archbishop, on pretext of a 
friendly conference on the points which 
he had taken up. But he himself knew 
that his errand was of a more serious 
kind. He went to bear a testimony 
which he knew might haye to be sealed 
with his blood. When he came to St 
Andrews, he was allowed, if not in the 
pulpits, at least in the schools, to state 
his views freely. He laid down some 
of the propositions contained in his 
“Places,” and challenged discussion. 
He was allowed to converse with those 
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who wished to meet him, and in some 
cases with remarkable results. Among 
these was Alexander Alane or Alesius, a 
canon of the priory, and a sincere disciple 
of the scholastic theology. Alesius had 
had some practice in disputes with Lu- 
therans, and had no doubt that he should 
be able to convince Hamilton of his errors. 
The result was precisely the opposite. 
Alesius himself was shaken in the faith 
and disposed to Lutheranism. This con- 
quest seems to have been due in a great 
measure to the extraordinary courtesy, 
gentleness and winsomeness of Hamilton. 
As Professor Lorimer remarks, “ he lived 
to become his fervent admirer and his 
attached disciple, the bearer of his name 
and kingdom to foreign kingdoms and 
churches, and the first historian of his 
teaching, trial and martyrdom.” 
Another of his visitors was Alexander 
Campbell, Prior of the Dominican Mon- 
astery of St. Andrews. In his inter- 
views with Hamilton, this Campbell 
“consented with him in almost all 
things,” partly perhaps from conviction 
and partly from cunning. Knox says 
“he was a man of good wytte and learning 
but yitt corrupt by the warld.” Spottis- 
woode says that Campbell acknowledged 
that many things in the Church did 
need to be reformed, and applauded 
Hamilton’s judgment in most of the 
points. Thus at first it seemed as if the 
subject were going to be taken up in a 
fair and reasonable way. ‘“ The said 
bishop,” says Knox, “and his bloody 
butchers, called doctors, seemed to ap- 
prove his doctrine, and to grant that 
many things craved reformation in the 
ecclesiastical regiment” (government). 
But this policy seems to have been 
adopted merely to throw Hamilton off 
his guard, and enable them to see to 
what extent he had adopted the views 
of Luther, and in what manner these 
would bear on the interests of the Church. 
It became apparent that such a man as 
Hamilton, if he were leftalone, would over- 
turn everything. The purpose to make 
away with him was abundantly confirmed. 
It is said, both by Knox and Spottiswoode, 


that influence was brought to bear on 
the King (James IV.) to perform a pil- 
grimage to the shrine of St. Duthac, in 
Ross-shire, that he might be out of the 
way, and might not be induced to inter- 
fere on behalf of his relative. Mr. Laing 
questions the accuracy of this statement, 
but admits that the King appears to have 
made an annual pilgrimage to St. Du- 
thac’s shrine, which was founded by his 
father, and that he probably resorted to 
it by way of penance. Professor Lori- 
mer, on the other hand, produces letters 
to show that the statement of Knox and 
Spottiswoode is correct. Be this as it 
may, the time had now come to deal 
resolutely with Hamilton, and a sum- 
mons was sent to him requiring him to 
appear before the archbishop on a given 
day, and answer to the charge of holding 
and teaching heresy. 


VI. 
THE TRIAL. 


Some of Hamilton’s friends, when they 
heard of the summons, urged on him to 
betake himself to flight. His answer 
was that “ he had come thither to confirm 
the minds of the godly by his death as 
a martyr to the truth, and that to turn 
his back now would be to lay a stum- 
bling-block in their path and to cause 
some of them to fall.” The articles on 
which he was tried were the follow- 
ing :— 

1. That the corruption of sin remains 
in children after their baptism. 

2. That no man by the power of his 
free will can do any good. 

3. That no man is without sin so long 
as he liveth. 

4. That every true Christian may 
know himself to be in a state of grace. 

5. That a man is not justified by 
works, but by faith only. 

6. That good works make not a good 
man, &c. (See above, p. 6. 

7. That faith hope and charity are all 
linked together, that he who hath one 


_of them hath all, and he who lacketh one 


lacketh all. 
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8. That God is the cause of sin in this 
sense that He withdraweth his grace from 
man, and grace withdrawn, he cannot 
but sin. 

9. That it is a devilish doctrine that 
by penance remission of sin is pur- 
chased. 

10. That auricular confession is not 
necessary to salvation. 

11. That there is no purgatory. 

12. That the holy patriarchs were in 
heaven before Christ’s passion. 

13. That the Pope is Antichrist, and 
that every priest hath as much power as 
the Pope. 

Being questioned respecting these 
articles, he maintained the first seven to 
be undoubtedly true, while the rest might 
be disputable, yet such as he could not 
condemn, unless he saw better reasons 
against thom. The whole of the articles 
wore then referred to a council of theo- 
logians, comprising heads of colleges and 
monasteries, with some others. Within 
a few days the council presented their 
report, finding all the articles heretical. 
Thereupon the primate appointed judg- 
ment to be delivered at a great meeting 
of clergy to be held within the cathedral 
on the last day of February, 1527-28. 
Hamilton was still allowed to be free. 

But when the primate heard that his 
brother, Sir James Hamilton of Kings- 
cavel, was mustering an army with a view 
to his rescue, and that another Lutheran 
friend, Duncan, laird of Airdrie, was 
arming his tenants with a similar view, 
orders were given for the apprehension 
of the accused, and he was lodged safely” 
in the castle. The laird of Airdrie does 
not appear to have been able to do any- 
thing; and as for Sir James Hamilton’s 
force, it is said to have been delayed 
while crossing to Fife by a storm in the 
Firth of Forth, so that they were too late 
to interfere. 

On the last day of February, 1528, an 
immense body of people assembled in the 
cathedral. A large train of bishops, 
abbots, and other ecclesiastics accompa- 
nied the primate, as he proceeded to the 
church and took his place on the chief 


seat. Among these was his nephew, 
David Beaton, who was then abbot of 
Arbroath, his successor in the primacy, 
better known as Cardinal Beaton, who 
eighteen years later, took the same part 
as his uncle took now in the condemna- 
tion and murder of the good and noble 
George Wishart. Hamilton was con- 
ducted to the church by a guard of 
horsemen, and was placed in a pulpit, 
that his answers to the accusations might 
be heard by the whole assembly. His 
friend Alesius thus describes the scene. 
“T was myself an eye-witness of the 
tragedy, and heard him answering for 
his life to the charges of heresy that were 
laid against him. These were read aloud 
by a Dominican friar; and he was so far 
from disowning the doctrines that were 
laid against him as heresies, that ho 
defended and established them by clear 
testimonies of Scripture, and refuted the 
reasonings of his accuser. He took care 
also to guard his doctrine against the 
calumny, that the faith of which he spoke 
might be no better than the faith of 
devils and hypocrites, and not that re- 
liance of the heart which draws along 
with it repentance, hope and charity.” 

The Dominican friar was Alexander 
Campbell, who had appeared so candid 
an inquirer and so sympathetic a listener 
in Hamilton’s lodging. This man was 
entrusted with the prosecution, but after 
trying the business for a while, he could 
not bring home the charge. Hamilton's 
answers were toosuccessful for Campbell's 
reasonings. Hereupon the judges in- 
structed him to proceed on a different 
tack ; he was to call him “ heretic,” and 
trust more to coarse epithets than logical 
arguments. ‘ Heretic,” ? he began, turn- 
ing to the Reformer. Hamilton meekly 
interfered—he might call him heretic, 
but in his soul and conscience he knew 
that he was no heretic. ‘ Heretic,” 
faltered out Campbell, “thou saidst it 
was liesome (lawful) to all men to read 
the Word of God, and especially the New 
Testament.” Hamilton answered, “ I wot 

1 The narrative of the trial is from Lindsay's 
(of Pitscottie) History of Scotland. 
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not if I said so; but I say it is reeson and 
liesome to all men that have asoul to read 
the Word of God and that they may un- 
derstand the same; and in especial, the 
latter-will and testament of Christ Jesus 
whereby they may acknowledge their 
own sins, and repent of the same, and 
may amend their lives by faith and re- 

ntance, and come to the mercy of God 

y Christ Jesus.” ... “ Heretic, ... 
now further thou sayest it is not lawful 
to worship imagery.” “I say not 
further, but that God spake to Moses 
in the 20th chapter of Exodus in the 
second commandment, ‘Thou shalt not 
make any graven image, thou shalt not 
bow down to them norserve them.’ And 
also David in his Psalms curseth them 
that are the makers of images, and the 
outsetters, maintainers and worshippers 
of the same.” Then answered the ac- 
cuser, “ Heretic, knowest thou not that 
imagery is the books of the laick and 
common people, to put them in remem- 
brance of the holy saints that wrought 
for their salvation?” Then answered 
Mr. Patrick, .“ Brother, it ought to be 
true preaching of the Word of God that 
should put people in remembrance of 
the blood of Christ and their salvation.” 
Then says the accuser, “ Heretic, thou 
sayest it is but lost labour to pray or to 
call upon saints that wrought for their 
salvation ; and in especial, to the blessed 
virgin Mary, or John, James, Peter or 
Paul, as mediators to God for us.” Mr. 
Patrick answered, “ I say with Paul, there 
is no mediator betwixt God and man 
but Christ Jesus His Son; and whatso- 
ever they be that call or pray to any 
saint departed, they spoil Jesus of His 
office.” The accuser says, “ Heretic, thou 
sayest it is all in vain our labours made 
for them that are departed, when we 
sing soul mass, psalms and diriges, which 
is the relaxation of the souls that are 
departed who are contained in the pains 
of purgatory.” Mr. Patrick answered, 
“Brother, I read never in the Scripture 
of God of such a place as purgatory, 
nor yet believe that there is anything 
that may purge the souls of men but the 


blood of Jesus Christ; which ransom 
standeth in no earthly thing, nor in soul 
mass nor dirige, nor in gold nor silver, 
but only by repentance of sins and faith 
in the blood of Christ Jesus.” The 
accuser answered, “ My lord, you hear he 
denies the institution of the holy kirk 
and the authority of our holy father 
the Pope. I need not accuse him no 
more.” 

The archbishops, bishops, deans, doc- 
tors, priors and abbots came solemnly 
and unanimously to the conclusion that 
his heresy was placed beyond doubt. A 
pompous and elaborate sentence was 
drawn up, in the name of Christ, de- 
claring him a heretic, and handing him 
over to the secular power to be punished, 
and his goods confiscated. 

The warrant of the secular power was 
immediately obtained, how, or from what 
court or authority, does not appear. 
Hamilton was sentenced to be burned at 
the stake that very day in front of the 
Old College. A little while after the 
sentence was pronounced, the officers of 
the State were fixing the stake, and 
gathering the fuel that was to be to him, 
in the judgment of his accusers, a fore- 
taste of hell. 

VIL. 


THE EXECUTION. 


The martyr, it has been well remarked, 
was ready for the stake as soon as the 
stake was ready for the martyr. His 
state of mind corresponded to that de- 
noted in the exhortation of Peter: “ Be- 
loved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial that is to try you, as if 
some strange thing happened to you: 
but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of His sufferings, that when His glory 
shall be revealed, ye may be glad also 
with exceeding joy.” 

Alesius has given the following ac- 
count of the last scene:—‘ When the 
hour for his execution was drawing near, 
and he himself was sitting at table, he 
orders the captain to be called, and asks 
whether everything is ready. And when 
he replies, ‘ God give you better things,’ 
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he takes his right hand and hastens 
to the place of punishment; and when 
he sees the stake to which he is to 
be fastened, he uncovers his head, and 
looking up to heaven, he offers prayer; 
his clothes he gave to the servants, and 
a copy of the gospels which he carried 
with him, to an intimate friend. Thrice 
was the pile kindled, and as often ex- 
tinguished, while he asked, ‘ Have you no 
faggots and gunpowder?’ Being asked 
by the Dominican whether he would now 
recant, he answered, ‘If you are teaching 
the truth, put your finger into this fire 
which is consuming my whole body.’ 
Afterwards he prays that God would 
open the eyes of the people that they 
might understand the truth, and then he 
commends his mother to his friends. 
The iron chain by which he was fastened 
to the stake having broken in two, he 
was asked by some one to give a sign if 
he still felt that the doctrine for which 
he was suffering was true, he raised his 
three fingers, the other two having been 
burned, and held them motionless until 
he expired.” 

Other historians give some additional 
particulars. When he was offered his 
life by the authorities on condition that 
he would recant what he had said in the 
abbey kirk, and burn his faggot, he 
answered, “ As to my confession, I will 
not deny it for fear of your fire; for my 
confession and belief is in Christ Jesus, 
therefore I will not deny it, and I will 
rather be content that my body burn in 
this fire, for confession of my faith in 
Christ, than my soul should burn in the 
fire of hell, for denying the same. But 
as to the sentence of judgment pronounced 
against me here this day, by the bishops 
and doctors, I here, in presence of you 
all, appeal contrary to the said sentences 
given against me, and take me to the 
mercy of God; and summon you, Sir 
Friar, before the tribunal seat of God and 
Christ Jesus His Son, that ye there com- 
pear within the space of forty days to 
answer before that Judge for your wrong- 
ous accusation contrary to your con- 
science.” On this he left off his speaking, 


and entered on contemplation and prayer 
to Almighty God to be merciful to the 
people who persecuted him; for there 
were many of them blinded in ignorance, 
that knew not what they did. He also 
besought Christ Jesus to be mediator for 
him unto the Father ; and that He would 
strengthen him with His Holy Spirit 
that he might stedfastly abide the cruel 
pains and flames of fire prepared for him 
by that cruel people; and that the pains 
of that torment might not be the occa- 
sion to cause him swerve or shrink from 
any part of his faith in Christ Jesus, but 
to strengthen and augment him in his 
spirit and knowledge in the promise of 
God, and to receive his soul in His hands 
for Christ Jesus’ sake; and in His name 
he made this oblation and offering, that 
is to say, his body in the fire, and his 
soul in the hands of Almighty God; and 
so made an end of his s ing. Then 
they laid to the fire to him; but it would 
nowise burn and kindle a long time. 
Then a baxter (baker) called Myrtoun, 
ran and brought his arms full of straw, 
and cast it in to kindle the fire; but 
there came such a blast of wind from the 
east, forth of the sea, and raised the 
flame of fire so vehemently that it blew 
upon the friar that accused him, dang 
(threw) him to the earth and burnt all 
the forepart of his cowl; and put him to 
such a fury that he came never to his 
right spirits again, but wandered about, 
the space of forty days, and then de- 
rted.! 

The last audible words of the martyr 
were, “ How long, O Lord, shall darkness 
overwhelm this realm? How long wilt 
thou suffer this tyranny of men? Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

It was nearly six hours before his body 
was quite consumed. We are not told 
how long it was ere consciousness left 
him, but evidently his cruel sufferings 
lasted a long long time. Yet all that 
fearful time of endurance, Alesius tells 
us that the martyr “ never gave one sign 
of impatience or anger, and never 
to Heaven for vengeance on his perse 

1 Lindsay's (of Pitecottie) Hietory of S-otland. 
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cutors; so great was his faith, so strong 
his confidence in God.” 

His bearing at the stake was in beau- 
tifal harmony with his whole teaching 
and life. Religion as he had ever taught 
was not a matter of forms, or ceremonies, 
or painful duties; it was a divine life; 
it was a participation in the grace of 
God, it was a transformation of the soul 
after the image of Christ, it was the 
beginning of heaven in the soul. That 
vital union to Christ from which all 
flowed, did not merely secure the for- 
giveness of sin, it brought also the 
sanctification of the whole nature; it 
made believers sharers of Christ’s spirit ; 
and as the spirit of Christ, always gentle 
and beautiful, was more gentle and 
beautiful than ever on the cross, so the 
spirit of Hamilton, conforming to the 
image of his Lord, bright though it had 
been during all his Christian life, rose 
to a higher and serener beauty amid 
the fiercer, lingering agonies of the 
stake. The comely body that was so 
tortured and destroyed was only twenty- 
three. 

It is hardly possible to conceive the 
feelings with which his judges would 
look on while their awful sentence was 
in the course of execution. One does 
not like to think of hearts so hard that 
a scene like that of Hamilton’s death 
could give them pleasure. It wasan age 
when human life was little valued and 
human suffering little pitied. Ecclesi- 
astical potentates, whether inquisitors or 
not, have shown a wonderful capacity of 
coolness while the most terrible sufferings 
were inflicted on those who dared to 
question their authority, or bring their 
office and its emoluments into peril. 
The thought of the agonized and burn- 
ing Hamilton as a fellow-creature would 
be smothered by the thought of the 
wicked heretic, who had dared to rebuke 
their wickedness, to reprove their pride, 
and to imperil their Church. Steeling 
their hearts to his sufferings, they would 
remark to one another that it was a good 
thing his pestilential career was ended 
so early, and Holy Church delivered from 


all the mischief which he might have 
lived to inflict. 

Such we know were the feelings with 
which the news of the tragedy was 
hailed by the University of Louvaine, 
notwithstanding that Hamilton had been 
a student there. 

The professors wrote a letter of con- 
gratulation to the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, thanking him with all their 
hearts for the worthy deed, by which 
that true faith which had been tainted 
with heresy, not only remained unhurt, 
but was also more confirmed; and 
they not only expressed delight in the 
deed, but in the manner of its accom- 
plishment. 

It was pleasant to them to think 
that all estates had concurred in it, 
clergy, nobility and the vulgar alike, 
and that nothing had been done in 
tumultuous haste, but every step taken 
in due legal form. They exhorted them 
to be diligent to expel ravening wolves 
from the sheepfold of Christ, while the 
opportunity remained. Let them have 
spies and inquisitors everywhere, to 
intercept bad books, which wicked mer- 
chants were so ready to introduce. It 
might not be amiss, too, if they were a 
little more diligent in their duties, and 
especially in preaching. 

The truth is, there was no preaching 
whatever in Scotland in those days; 
the bishops themselves were but dumb 
dogs that could not bark. The pro- 
fessors omitted one piece of advice which 
would have been very seasonable,—that 
the clergy should reform their lives. 
That, however, would have marred the 
courtesy of the letter, and impaired the 
soothing and happy impression they de- 
sired to make. Had they referred to 
a passage in Revelation xi. 10, they 
would have found an interesting illus- 
tration of their proceeding. 

“And they that dwell upon the 
earth shall rejoico over them, and 
make merry, and shall send gifts one 
to another; because these two prophets 
tormented them that dwelt on the 
earth.” | 
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VIII. 


THE BLOOD OF THE MARTYR, THE SEED 
OF THE CHURCH. 


But it was not all so pleasant as the 
Louvaine doctors supposed. The death 
of Hamilton was a great crime, but it 
was a still greater blunder. 

The poor creature that accused him 
contrary to his own conscience, Friar 
Campbell, went mad. We learn this 
from George Buchanan, the greatest 
Scottish scholar of his day, who became 
an ardent friend of the Reformation. An 
evil conscience, the terrible spectacle 
in front of the old college, and the 
solemn summons of the dying martyr, 
were too much for him, and after wan- 
dering, restless and miserable, for a few 
weeks, he died. “If we sin wilfully 
after we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sin, but a certain fearful 
looking for of judgment and fiery indig- 
nation which shall devour the adver- 
saries.” 

It does not appear that any favourable 
impression was made on Beaton. Spottis- 
woode records that soon after, a Domini- 
can friar of the name of Seaton, who was 
preaching boldly against the corruptions 
of the church and the idleness of the 
bishops and in favour of a Scriptural 
reformation of manners, was called before 
the archbishop, and by his plain and 
bold speaking irritated him so much that 
to save his life he had to escape from the 
country. 

Alane or Alesius was the more con- 
vinced, the longer he reflected, of the 
truth of Hamilton’s views. His dis- 
approval of his murder was too intense 
to be concealed. Called to preach before 
a provincial synod of the clergy in 1529, 
he avoided, as he thought, all contro- 
versial matter, and urged the need of 
reformation in the lives of the clergy. 
The Prior of St. Andrews was indignant 
at his plain speaking, and threw him 
into a horrible dungeon, where he lan- 
guished for months, but from which, by 


the aid of friends, he made his escape. 
Alane fled from the country, and-never 
returned to Scotland. He was at least 
once in England, associated with the 
leaders of the Reformation, but most of 
his time was spent abroad. He was a 
special friend of Melanchthon’s, who used 
to call him Scotus, without any other 
name. He was distinguished for his 
learning, his courage, his controversial 
ability and the general moderation of 
his views. His last years were spent at 
Leipsic, where he was’ held in great 
honour and was twice rector of the 
University. 

Alesius was not the only canon of 
St. Andrews that was favourably im- 
pressed by the viewsof Hamilton. Many 
of his brethren shared his feeling, and 
several of them came out ultimately on 
the side of the Reformation. It has 
been remarked that it was the Augus- 
tinian monasteries (of which the Priory 
of St. Andrews was one,) that showed 
most sympathy with the Reformed cause. 
The Dominicans, the country gentry, and 
many of the middle classes were likewise 
among those who were much impressed 
by Hamilton’s views and bearing. 

The influence of the Augustinian 
order had so important a bearing on the 
Reformation, not only in Scotland, but 
in other countries, that it will be well 
to quote some remarks upon it from 
Principal Lorimer’s Patrick Hamilton. 
“ Luther himself, it is well known, was 
an Augustinian. Staupitz, the first 
man from whom Luther learned the 
rudiments of Evangelical truth, was 
vicar-general of the order in Saxony 
and Thuringia. It was tho same in 
Flanders, in France, and in Spain. The 
Augustinians of Antwerp were the first 
Lutherans of the Low Countries, and 
gave up to the cause of the Reformation 
in the great square of Brussels its first 
two martyrs, Henry Voes, and Johu 
Esch. John Castellane, one of the 
earliest and most eminent of the French 
Protestants, was a religious man of the 
Friars Eremites, of the order of St. 
Austin. Dr. Cazalla, the celebrated 
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Spanish Lutheran, who perished at 
Valladolid in the auto-da-fe of 1599, and 
who is described as a standard-bearer 
of the Gospellers, was an Augustinian 
friar. It was the same also in Eng- 
land. Dr. Robert Barnes, one of the 
first Englishmen who ventured to tell 
Wolsey the truth, and who afterwards 
suffered martyrdom at Smithfield, was 
prior of the Augustinian monastery of 
Cambridge, where he gave shelter to 
the preaching of Latimer and Bilney, 
when these Reformers were driven from 
the University pulpit of St. Mary’s. 
It proved the same in Scotland too. It 
was the Scottish Augustinians who first 
gave disciples to the Reformation, and 
who first suffered in its cause. Patrick 
Hamilton was himself the abbot of 
an Augustinian house; and Alexander 
Alane, his first and most eminent con- 
vert, was a canon-regular of the Augus- 
tinian Priory of St. Andrews.” 

This explains the cause of the spread 
of Hamilton’s views among the Augus- 
tinians. Ifa more definite explanation 
be required, it may be found in the 
character cf the Rule of the order. It 
was more spiritual, more scriptural, 
more apostolic, than the rules of the 
other orders. “ While all others,” says 
a canon of the Augustinian abbey of 
Cambuskenneth, “ were occupied with 
mere bodily observances, with fastings, 
vigils, and mortifications, the Rule of 
our most holy parent is taken up en- 
tirely with the spiritual duties of love 
to God and man, unity of heart, con- 
cord in doing good, offices of devotion, 
and such like; and certainly as much as 
the soul is more noble than the body, so 
much is a spiritual law more excellent 
than a carnal one, and spiritual exercises 
to be preferred to mere corporeal dis- 
cipline.” 

The impression made on the Priory of 
St. Andrews by Hamilton’s death was 
quite the opposite of what the head of 
the church had expected. Fifteen years 
later the impression was deepened by 
the martyrdom of Wishart. And in a 
shorter time, St. Andrews became the 


head-quarters of the Scottish Refor- 
mation. 

Among Hamilton’s own order, the 
influence of his martyrdom appears to 
have been marked and extensive. It is 
certain that the views which he advo- 
cated spread extensively among the 
higher classes in Scotland. There was 
no public preacher of them till George 
Wishart appeared, whose brief career 
was terminated, like Hamilton’s, by his 
being burned at St. Andrews, in 1546. 
But between the two martyrdoms the 
cause of the Reformation had spread so 
widely that it is said that in 1542, on 
the death of James V., a list was found 
in his possession of three hundred gentle- 
men, suspected of Lutheranism, against 
whom it was supposed that ho meant to 
institute proceedings. Notwithstanding 
the fascination of chivalry thrown round 
the character of this young king, as for 
instance in the “ Lady of the Lake,” it 
is certain that he was one of the most 
profligate princes that ever sat on a 
throne. The Romish clergy, as Pit- 
scottie has shown, not only winked at 
his atrocious licentiousness, but pro- 
mised him absolution for it, on condition 
of his upholding the Church. It was 
by a singular providence that, broken 
in spirit by the defeat of his army at 
Solway,—a defeat due solely to his own 
obstinate folly,—he died at the age of 
thirty-one, leaving the kingdom to the 
unfortunate “lass” who came into the 
world just as he was passing out of it. 
If there was no public preaching of the 
Gospel in Scotland during this period, 
and if, notwithstanding, it made such 
progress among the upper classes, this 
fact must have been due in no slight 
degree to the impression produced, and 
the inquiries awakened by the martyr- 
dom of Hamilton. 

Among the middle classes the truth 
likewise spread. Many burgesses in 
various towns were fined and otherwise 
punished on account of their Lutheran 
views. In 1543, an Act of Parliament 
was passed declaring that it should be 
“lawful to every man to use the bencfit of 
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the translation which then they had of the 
Bible and New Testament, together with 
the benefit of other treatises containing 
wholesome doctrine, until such time as 
the prelates and kirkmen should give 
and set forth to them a translation more 
correct.” It is not to be supposed that 
the clergy would be in favour of the 
passing of such an Act; its existence is 
a striking proof of the strong current 
running against them throughout the 
community. 

The learned class, too, contributed its 
share of ‘supporters. We have already 
instanced George Buchanan. He had 
made himself so offensive to the Church, 
that, like Alesius, he was apprehended and 
committed to a St. Andrews dungeon. 
Happily he made his escape; but he was 
obliged to remain abroad for many 
years. His pungent and inimitable 
satires against the Franciscans and other 
orders contributed not a little to the 
success of the Reformation. If Bucha- 
nan was popular and effective among 
the learned, Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount was not less so among the masses, 
In his patrimonial home, a few miles from 
St. Andrews, he had heard with pro- 
found emotion of the proceedings against 
Hamilton, if indeed he had not witnessed 
them. No popular poet ever lashed with 
more freedom the vices of the clergy. 
The satires of Sir David Lindsay con- 
tributed in a remarkable degree to kindle 
that peculiar spirit of opposition to Popery 
which animated Scotland at the Refor- 
mation and for many subsequent years. 
Instead of the spouse of the Lord, she 


came to be regarded as the Scarlet Lady 
of Babylon, the mother of harlots and 
abominations of the earth. 

Many of the descendants of those 
Lollards, who in the previous century 
had witnessed and suffered in substan- 
tially the same cause, began to inquire 
into Hamilton’s views, and found them 
almost identical with those which had 
been dear to their fathers. In Ayrshire, 
where the Lollards had been numerous, 
the Reformation was very warmly es- 
poused, and in other parts of the country 
where they had likewise flourished, many 
adherents of the new cause appeared. 

Thus wonderful was the influence of 
Patrick Hamilton. It was only the 
skill and boldness of David Beaton, who 
succeeded his uncle as Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, and was raised to the 
cardinalate, that kept the rising cause 
in check. There were yet many more 
martyrs to be cast into the flames before 
the Reformation should triumph. Fifteen 
years after, as we have already said, one 
of the best and noblest men of Scotland, 
George Wishart, perished in the very 

lace where Hamilton had died. His 

eath, like Hamilton's, proved a powerful 
help to the cause of the Reformation; 
and when John Knox appeared, snatching 
the banner as it were from Wishart’s 
hands, the country was ripe for a 
momentous change. In a very few 
years it passed completely from under 
the yoke of Rome, and became con- 
spicuous, even among the Reformed 
countries of Europe, for its zealous and 


_ hearty support of the Reformation. 


W. G. Buang, D.D., LL.D. 
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I. 
EARLY LIFE. 


Joun Bunyan, son of Thomas Bunyan 
and Margaret Bentley his wite, was born 
in the village of Elstow, a mile from 
Bedford, November 1628. For the know- 
ledge of his early days we are entirely 
indebted to his marvellous autobiography, 
Grace abounding to the chief of Sinners ; 
and as this book is a record of mental 
Impressions and spiritual experiences 
rather than of outward events,! we 
are more familiar with the phases of his 
religious history than with the details of 
his life. His father belonged to the 
poorer classes, yet not w the very 
poorest. He was, as we should say, tho 
“whitesmith” of the village, or, as he 
terms himself in his will, the « brasier,” 
making or mending his neighbours’ pots 
and pans ; visiting Bedford and other 
towns on market days in pursuit of his 
craft :—no “ gipsy ” or travelling tinker, 
as some have represented, but a hard- 
working handicraftsman, able to give 
his children an ordinary education, and 
to leave at his death the freehold of his 
cottage to his family. John was the 
eldest child of a second marriage, and 
seems to have been taken from school, at 
Elstow or Bedford, at an early age, to 
help his father in his trade. 

! The original title of this book is worth pre- 
serving. It reads: Grace abounding to the chief 
of Sinners; or a brief and faithful relation of the 
exceeding Merey of God in Christ to His poor 
xerrant John Bunyan: wherein is particularly 
showed the manner of his Conversion, hia Night 
and Trouble for Stn, hia dreadful Temptations ; 
also how he despaired of God's mercy, and how the 
Lord at length through Christ did deliver him from 
all the Guilt and Terror that lay voon him. 
Wherennto is added a brief relation of his call to 
the work of the Ministry, of his Temptations 
therein, as also achat le hath nut with in Prison, 
All which was written by his own hand there, and 
now published for the support of the weak and 
tempted People of God. 


Among the village lads of Elstow, the 
great Dreamer worked and played, un- 
conscious of his destiny; but from very 
early life the subject of thick- -coming 
fancies and intense emotions. “ Even 
in my childhood,” he writes, “the Lord 
did scare and affright me with fearful 
dreams, and did terrify me with dreadful 
visions.” He had been early instructel 
in the truths of the Bible: these kud 
hold of his conscience, while his imagi- 
nation gave distinctness and terror tu 
his convictions of sin. When but nine 
or ten years old, he seemed in his very 
slumbers to be haunted by wicked spirits 
and he was “greatly afflicted and troubled 
with the thoughts of the day of judg- 
ment, and that “both night and day.” 

But by degrees the vividness of these 
impressions passed away, and before he 

ras sixteen he had become the “ ring- 
leader of all the youths that kept him 
company, into all manner of vice and 
ungodliness.” Thus did Bunyan view 
his own state, in the light of God's pure 
and perfect law. According to conven- 
tional standards of morality, it is pro- 
bable that a less severe judgment would 
have been passed. That he had not 
fallen into habits of intemperance or 
unchastity he himself explicitly de- 
clares. The evil was, that with a defiant 
thoughtlessness he had crushed his carly 
convictions, and especially that, like 
many a godless youth of active fancy 
and ‘fluent speech, he had been prone w 
sins of the tongue. He became known 
as a ready inventor of falsehoods, and 
the fertility and energy of his oaths 
were the amazement of all his con- 
panions. 

At the age of sixteen he lost his 
mother by death ; in two months his 
father married again; John Bunyan 
left his home and enlisted as a soldier, in 

| the Civil war then raging. Here seems 
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at least the glimpse of a sad family 
history, and of a passionate resolve which 
might, but for God’s great mercy, have 
wrecked that bright spirit for ever. 
But Bunyan’s military career cannot 
now be traced. In his record of provi- 
dential deliverances, he mentions that 
once he “ fell into a creek of the sea and 
hardly escaped drowning.” This sug- 
gests an encampment or march at some 
distance from his home. He tells us, too, 
that when a soldier he was “ drawn out 
tv go to such a place to besiege it,” when 
another begged to take his place, and 
was killed “as he stood sentinel.” There 
is a tradition that this was at the siege 
of Leicester, a.D. 1645, by the Royalist 
forces. In this case, Bunyan would 
have been in the King’s army: the 
weight of evidence, however, seems to 
be that, like Bedfordshire men generally, 
he was on the side of the Parliament. 
The question cannot now be decided; 
and Bunyan’s military life is chiefly 
memorable as having familiarised him 
with the originals of “ Greatheart” and 
of the warriors in “ Mansoul.” 

The army was disbanded in 1646, and 
the lad of eighteen returned to his 
father’s occupation at Elstow.- Here he 
married his first wife, a virtuous, gentle 
girl of his own rank in life, who had 
received a Christian training. The 
young couple were “as poor as poor 
might be, we not having so much house- 
hold-stuff as a dish or spoon betwixt 
us both.” But she brought two books 
as her marriage-portion— The Plain Man's 
Pathway to Heaven and The Practice of 
Piety. Bunyan and his wife often 
conned these books together, and the 
youthful husband found in their pages 
an echo of the thoughts that, with all 
his recklessness, had never quite left him. 
Still he continued his intimacy with 
his former companions, and while his 
“Mercy” was quietly resting at home, 
he was found, with his old audacity, upon 
the village green. The era of the “ Book 
of Sports” had come to an end; the 
church bells which had summoned to 
service on the Lord’s-day morning no 


longer rung for the football matca or 
for “ tip-cat ” in the afternoon. But the 
games, however unlicensed, still con- 
tinued, Bunyan tells how one Sunday, 
after being much impressed by a sermon 
in the morning against the profanation 
of the day, he * shook the sermon out of 
his mind,” and was playing at “cat” in 
the afternoon, when he was brought to a 
sudden stand by what seemed a voice 
from Heaven: Wilt thou leave thy sins 
and go to Heaven, or have thy sins and go to 
Hell? A glance upwards seemed to show 
the Lord Jesus looking down upon him 
“as hotly displeased”: the instant con- 
clusion took hold of Bunyan’s soul that it 
was now too late to seek salvation, and 
while standing there he formed the 
decision to go on in sin. ‘I can but be 
damned, and if it must be so, I had as 
good be damned for many sins as to be 
damned for a few.” All this passed 
swiftly through his mind as he paused, 
with stick uplifted, in the midst of his 
play ; his companions kuowing nothing 
vf the spiritual struggle. The game 
went on, and none but Bunyan knew 
how “desperately” he had “returned to 
the sport again.” 

In this terrible resolution to take his 
fill of sin Bunyan persisted for “ about a 
month or more,” when he was again 
arrested by the words of an Elstow dame, 
who chid him for “ the ungodliest fellow 
for swearing that she ever heard in all 
her lite,” and “able to spoil all the youth 
in a whole town, if they came but in his 
company.” This reproof from one who, 
Bunyan says, was herself but “a loose 
and ungodly wretch,” touched him to the 
quick; and in his sudden shame he 
longed to be a little child again, that his 
futher might teach him to speak without 
swearing. Was it now too late to make 
the effort? Bunyan at least would try. 
Greatly to his own surprise, he was able 
to leave off the bad habit from that day. 
This success encouraged him to make 
further efforts for self-reform. He began 
to read the Bible, tried heartily to keep 
the commandments, and thought he 
“pleased God as well as any man in 
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England.” His conscience became very 
sensitive as to the amusements that had 
been a snare to him. He gave up bell- 
ringing, which had been a favourite 

ursuit, though not without a struggle ; 
he would often linger at the door of the 
Elstow church tower while others were 
practising, until the fear that the steeple 
might fall and crush him caused him 
to flee in terror. To abandon dancing 
cost him a twelvemonth’s struggle. His 
neighbours were amazed at the change, 
and commended him much, to his secret 
pride; for, as he afterwards declared, he 
was “but a poor painted hypocrite,” 
“without Christ or grace, or faith or 


hope.” 
f II. 


CONVERSION. 


Thus it was with Bunyan until the 
memorable day when, on avisit to Bedford, 
he came upon that group of poor women 
whom he has rendered immortal, “ sitting 
at a door in tho sun, talking about the 
things of God.” He drew near to listen, 
perhaps to join in tho conversation, being 
himself “a brisk talker in the matters of 
religion.” But to his astonishment, the 
language of these good people was wholly 
strange to him. They spoke of heart 
experiences, mysterious conflicts and 
triumphs, happy fellowship with God, of 
which he knew nothing. “ Methought 
they spake as if joy did make them 
speak!” There was a secret that he 
never yet had learned ; and he went away, 
resolved, if possible, to attain this new 
knowledge. He frequented the society 
of these poor people, learning more and 
more of his own deficiencies and still 
crying for light. He turned to the Bible 
with new zest; “especially,” he says, 
“the Epistles of the Apostle Paul were 
swect and pleasant tome”: and at length 
the intense contrast between what he saw 
in these rejoicing Christians, and what 
he felt himself to be, shaped themselves 
into a waking dream, in which we may 
discern some far-off glimpses of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

“The state and happiness of these 


poor people at Bedford was thus, in a 
dream or vision, represented to me. I 
saw as if they were set on the sunny 
side of some high mountain, there re- 
freshing themselves with the pleasant 
beams of the sun, while I was shivering 
and shrinking in the cold, afflicted 
with frost, snow, and dark clouds. 
Methought also, betwixt me and them, 
I saw a wall that did compass about 
this mountain. Now through this wall 
my soul did greatly desire to pas, 
concluding, that if I could, I would gv 
even into the very midst of them, and 
there also comfort myself with the heat 
of their sun. 

“About this wall I thought myself 
to go again and again, still prying as I 
went, to see if I could find some way or 
passage by which I might enter therein; 
but none could I find for some time. 
At the last, I saw, as it were, a narrow 
gap, like a little doorway in the wall, 
through which I attempted to pass; but 
the passage being very strait and 
narrow, I made many efforts to get in, 
but all in vain, even until I was well- 
nigh quite beat out by striving to get 
in; at last, with great striving, me- 
thought I at first did get in my head, 
and after that, by a sideling striving, 
my shoulders, and my whole body; 
then was I exceeding glad, and went 
and sat down in the midst of them, and 
so was comforted with the light and 
heat of their sun.” 

Very gradually was this vision real- 
ized. The conflict was long and tre 
mendous. Words of Scripture would 
dart into Bunyan’s mind with a momen- 
tary power of consolation, but the 
question would arise, Are these word: 
jor me? and again he would sink in 
despair. The question Am I elected? 
often distressed him. Deeper misgivings 
arose as to the very truth of Scripture. 
How do I know that it ts not all delusion? 
Good people bade him lay hold of God's 
promises. “ But they had as good have 
told me that I must reach the sun with 
my finger!” Sometimes he was filled 
with comfort and hope. “Surely,” be 
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said, “ I shall not forget this, forty years 
hence.—But alas! within less than forty 
days I began to question all again.” He 
became at times strangely callous in 
his misery. “If I would have given a 
thousand pounds for a tear, I could not 
shed one.” In his distress he envied 
the irrational creatures, wishing himself 
a dog or a horse, “ for I knew that they 
had no souls to porish under the ever- 
lasting weight of hell or sin.” Strange 
temptations beset him. He felt madly 
urged to commit some strange mysterious 
transgression—to blaspheme the Holy 
Ghost: or again to “sell Christ”; until 
in the frenzy of his distress he replied, 
“Let Him go if He will!” then sank 
into utter despair. Conflict with Satan 
was felt to be very real. “The tempter 
would come upon me with such discuur- 
agements as these: You are very hot 
for mercy, but I will cool you!” When 
Bunyan dwelt upon the promise “ Him 
that cometh to Me I will in no wise cast 
out,”—‘ Satan would greatly labour to 
pull this promise from me, telling me 
‘that Christ did not mean me, and such 
as I, but sinners of a lower rank, that 
had not done as I had done.’ But I 
would answer him again, ‘ Satan, here is 
in this word no such exception; but 
“ him that comes,” Him, any him: him 
that cometh to Mo I will in no wise 
cast out.’...If ever Satan and I did 
strive for any word of God in all my 
life, it was for this good word of Christ; 
he at one end and I at the other. Oh, 
what work did we make! It was for 
this, I say, that we did so tug and strive, 
he pulled and I pulled; but, God be 
praised, I got the better of him!” 

For at last the view of Christ as 
“our Righteousness” overcame all other 
thoughts, and the ardent troubled soul 
of the Pilgrim entered into peace. 

“One day, as I was passing in the 
field, this sentence fell upon my soul: 
Thy righteousness is in heaven; and 
methought withal I saw with the 
eyes of my soul, Jesus Christ at God’s 
right hand; there, I say, as my right- 
eousness; so that wherever I was, or 


whatever I was a-doing, God could not 
say of me, He wants My righteous- 
ness, for that was just before Him. 
I also saw, moreover, that it was not 
my good frame of heart that made my 
righteousness better, nor yet my bad 
frame that made my righteousness worse ; 
for my righteousness was Jesus Christ 
Himself, the same yesterday and sear 
and for ever. Now did my chains fa 
off my legs indeed. I was loosed from 
my affliction and irons; my ira arian 
ulso fled away. Now went I home 
rejoicing for the grace and love of God. 
I lived for some time very sweetly at 
peace with God through Christ. Oh! me- 
thought, Christ! Christ! There was no- 
thing but Christ that was before my eyes. 
I saw not now only for looking upon this 
and the other benefits of Christ apart, as 
of His blood, burial, and resurrection, 
but considered him as a whole Christ! 
It was glorious to me to see His exalta- 
tion, and the worth and prevalency of 
all His benefits, and that because now I 
could look from myself to Him, and 
would reckon that all those graces of 
God that now were green in me, were 
yet but lke those cracked groats and 
fourpence-half-pennies that rich men 
carry in their purses, when their gold is 
in their trunk at home! Oh, I saw my 

old was in my trunk at home! In 
Christ my Lord and Saviour! Now 
CHRIST WAS ALL.” 


III. 
CHURCH FELLOWSHIP. 


Bunyan was now a rejoicing believer ; 
and yet the time of conflict was not 
over. He had crossed the Slough of 
Despond, and had surmounted the Hill 
Difticulty; but he had yet to pass 
through the Valley of Humiliation, to 
do battle with Apollyon, and to quail 
amid the darkness before the spectres of 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. 
But meanwhile he found a little rest in 
the Palace Beautiful. Already had the 
teachings of the Gospel been opened up 
to him by “ Evangelist,” in the person 
of Joun Girrorv, the wise and saintly 
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pastor, once a soldier in the King’s army, 
now incumbent of St. John’s, Bedford, 
where, in accord with the comprehensive 
ecclesiastical system of the Common- 
wealth, he gathered and tanght a Baptist 
Church, constituted with full freedom of 
communion to all who loved the Lord 
Jesus Christ, irrespective of their views 
concerning ordinances. Gifford was pre- 
sented by the Corporation of Bedford to 
this incumbency in 1653; in the samo 
year Bunyan became a member of the 
church, being baptized, according to 
tradition, in a little tributary of the 
Ouse, near Bedford Bridge, In the 
church roll “ Bunyan’s name appears as 
nineteenth on the list, the names next 
to his being those of William Whitbread 
of Cardington and Lettice his wife, from 
whom has descended the present Samuel 
Whitbread, M.P. for Bedford.” ? 

The next two years, perhaps, were the 
most untroubled part of Bunyan’s career. 
He was still living at Elstow with his 
wife and two little danghters. His was 
a nature which would enter into the joys 
of a true church fellowship; and the 
happy converse of “Christian” with 
“ Prudence, Piety and Charity,” sym- 
bolizes for us the peaceful and invigo- 
rating communion enjoyed by Bunyan 
with the little company meeting in St. 
John’s. Mr. Gifford, from the slight 
notices left of him, seems to havo been a 
pastor eminently suited to the tempera- 
ment of his young disciple; being both 
wise and strong, sympathetic and large- 
hearted.?, He was for five years pastor 


1 Dr. John Brown: John Bunyan, p. 92. 

3 «This man made it much his business to 
deliver the people of God from all those false and 
unsound rests that, by nature, we are prone to 
take and make to our souls. He would bid us 
take special heed that we took not up any truth 
upon trust, as from this or that, or any other man 
or men, but to cry mightily to God that He would 
convince us of the reality thereof and sct us down 
therein by His own Spirit in the Holy word.”— 
Bunyan: Grace Abounding. 

“ Concerning separation from the church about 
baptism, laying on of hands, anointing with oil, 
psalms, or any externals, I charge every one of 
you respectively, as you will give an account of it 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge both 


of the church, being removed by death 
in 1655, two years after receiving Bunyan 
into fellowship. His successor, John 
Burton, a man of fine intellect and 
gentle spirit, was infirm in health: and 
it may be added here that he died in 
1660, the year of the Restoration; a 
minute of the church referring, on one 
and the same day, to the pastor's 
decease, and to the necessity of seeking 
another place of worship; the Baptista 
having been dispossessed of their place 
in St. John’s. 
IV. 


PREACHING AND AUTHORSHIP. 


The year of Mr. Gifford’s death 
witnessed the removal of Bunyan to the 
town. His father was still living, and 
it is probable that the change of the 
son’s residence was made for business 
reasons. He would naturally now take 
a more active part in the work of the 
church, and we find that in the year of 
his taking up his abode in Bedford, he 
was asked by the brethren to speak a 
word of exhortation in their gatherings.’ 
At first he was reluctant, then with tear 
and trembling he consented. His gifts 
were recognized at once; the simple- 
minded hearers were affected and coni- 
forted, and gave thanks to the Father of 
Mercies for the grace bestowed on their 
brother; although they little knew what 
a light had arisen upon the churches! 
Bunyan now went out into the villages 
with the “lay preachers” of the con- 
gregation, and would add a few words 
of his own to their sermons; by-and-by 
he would officiate altogether: hundreds 
came from all the country round to hear 
the tinker preach; and the church at 
Bedford, after the manner of those times, 
with fasting and prayer set him apart to 
the ministry of the Word, “not only to 
and amongst them that believed, but 
also to offer the Gospel to those who had 


quick and dead at His coming, that none of von 
be found guilty of this great evil.”—Gifford: 
Address to the Church in Bedford ; written from 
his death-bed. l 

1 Brown: John Bunyan, p. 110. 
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not yet received the faith thereof.” 
Good John Burton, the newly-appointed 
and youthful pastor of the little com- 
munity, wrote of him not long afterwards, 
“This man was not.chosen out of an 
earthly but out of the heavenly Uni- 
versity—the Church of Christ. He 
hath through grace taken these three 
heavenly degrees—to wit, Union with 
Christ, the Anointing of the Spirit, and 
Experiences of the temptations of Satan, 
which do more fit a man for that mighty 
work of preaching the Gospel than all 
university learning and degrees that can 
be had.” ? 

Soon after Bunyan became a preacher, 
he appeared also as an author. The fol- 
lowers of George Fox, in preaching the 
doctrine of the inward light, appeared to 
Bunyan to disparage the written word ; 
and as in their travels they came to 
Bedford, there are glimpses of animated 
discussions between them and Bunyan 
“at the market cross,’ and elsewhere. 
Nothing was more attractive to the sober 
Puritans of that day than a stirring 
theological debate — often with hard 
words given and received; and Bunyan 
entered so warmly into the question, 
that he treated it at large in a little 
volume entitled Some Gospel Truths 
opened, by that unworthy servant of Christ 
John Bunyan of Bedford, by the Grace of 
God preacher of the Gospel of His dear 
Son (1656). 

A reply was published by Edward 
Burrough, a young man of note among 
Fox’s disciples, and Bunyan rejoined in 
A Vindication of Gospel Truths opened 
(1657), in which he still more earn- 
estly pleads for what we should now 
call an historical Christianity, in distinc- 
tion from what appeared to his strong 
and healthy common-sense a delusive 
mysticism. In the year following he 
published a very earnest and solemn 
exposition of the parable of Dives and 
Lazarus: A few Siyhs from Hell, or The 
Groans of a Damned Soul; and in 1659, 
a striking treatise entitled The Doctrine of 


1 Preface to the book mentioncd in the next 
paragraph. 


the Law and Grace unfolded, in which it 
is not difficult to see the germ of Grace: 
Abounding, which was written seven years 
afterwards. 

The first five years of Bunyan’s 
residence at Bedford were thus spent in 
active labour both with tongue and pen, 
as well as in the diligent prosecution of 
his worldly business. In this last he 
seems to have been fairly successful. 
“ God had increased his stores,” writes 
a contemporary biographer, “so that he 
lived in great credit among his neigh- 
bours.” 

But this period was not without 
its share of bitter conflicts. The years 
began with a failure of health: con- 
sumption was threatened : and there were 
intervals of great spiritual depression— 
the natural reaction, as may well be 
supposed, of the intense experiences 
which had signalised his entrance into 
the new life. His terrified spirit found 
itself within the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. But“ by-and-by the day broke; 
then said Christian, He hath turned the 
shadow of death into the morning.” 

A bitter sorrow now visited his home. 
The wife of his youth—the gentle 
“ Mercy,” !—who seems to have borne 
him two children after the removal to 
Bedford, was taken from him by death. 
His eldest child, Mary, a girl of seven 
at the time, was blind, and we do not 
wonder to find that she was peculiarly 
dear to her father. 

Thus left with four little ones, his 
course was for a while sad and solitary. 
Of sorrows like these, however, he tells 
us but little ; he is occupied rather with 
the temptations and difficulties which 
beset him in his work. What true 
minister of the Gospel will not sympa- 
thisé with Bunyan’s account of his own 
trials? 

“īp this work, as in all other, I had 

1¢ We do not know her Christian name,” 
remarks Dr. Brown, who hus not been able to 
find the registry of Bunyan’s first marriage. It 
was probably at a distance from Bedford, but the 
place is quite unknown, The comparison of 
Bunyan’s two wives to“ Merey ” and © Christiana” 
was made by the late T. T. Lynch. 
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my temptations attending me, and that 
of divers kinds; as sometimes I should 
be assaulted with great discouragement 
therein, fearing that I should not be able 
to speak a word at all to edification ; nay, 
that I should not be able to speak sense 
unto the people ; at which times I should 
have such a strange faintness and 
strengthlessness seize upon my body, 
that my legs have scarce been able to 
carry me to the place of exercise. 

“Sometimes again when I have been 
preaching, I have been violently as- 
saulted with thoughts of blasphemy, 
and strongly tempted to apeak the words 
with my mouth before the congregation. 
I have also, at some times, even when I 
have begun to speak the word with much 
clearness, evidence, and liberty of speech, 
yet been, before the ending of that oppor- 
tunity, so blinded, and so estranged from 
the things I have been speaking, and 
have been also sostraitened in my speech, 
as to utterance before the people, that I 
have been as if I had not known or 
remembered what I have been about, or 
as if my head had been in a bag all the 
time of my exercise. 

“ Again, when sometimes I have been 
about to preach upon some smart and 
searching portion of the Word, I have 
found the tempter suggest, ‘What! will 
you preach this? This condemns your- 
self; of this your own soul is guilty ; 
wherefore preach not of this at all; or if 
you do, yet so mince it as to make way 
for your own escape; lest, instead of 
awakening others, you lay that guilt 
upon your own soul, that you will never 
get from under? ” 

But these and other trials he was 
enabled to surmount: and if ever he 
found himself in Doubting Castle, the 
“ Key called Promise ” eventually opened 
all the locks of the prison, and once 
again he was free. 

In the year 1659 he married his second 
wife, Elizabeth, the Christiana of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, who became a true 
mother to his children; and to her 
husband, as we shall see, a brave-hearted 
heroic helper in time of need. 


V. 
PERSECUTION, 


In tho year 1660 Charles II. was 
recalled by the English people and 
placed upon the throne. Old laws were 
at once put in force against the Non- 
conformists, and Bunyan was the first to 
suffer. A statute of the 35th year of 
Elizabeth required all persons to attend 
at thcir parish churches on pain of im- 
prisonment. If at the end of three 
months they still refused, they were to 
be banished the realm; and if they 
should at any time return without royal 
permission, they were to be executed as 
felons. Of this Act Bunyan’s enemies 
now took advantage. The Baptist con- 
gregation, as we have seen, had been 
deprived of its place of meeting and was 
now without a pastor. Bunyan faced 
the situation, and determined to continue 
to hold assemblies and to preach so long 
as he should have opportunity. As he 
afterwards said, “ The law hath provided 
two ways of obeying ; the one to do that 
which I in my conscience do believe 
that I am bound to do actively, and the 
other, when I cannot obey actively, I am 
willing to lie down and suffer what they 
shall do unto me.” His resolution was 
soon put to the proof. Being asked to 
address a mecting on the 12th of 
November at Samsell, a village near 
Harlington, about thirteen miles south 
of Bedford,! he was warned beforehand 
that a warrant was out for his arrest. 
The friend at whose house the service 
was to be held, “questioned,” says 


1 The place, says Dr. Brown, can be abaolutely 
identified. ‘The farm has been in the tenancy of 
the present occupier’s family for 150 years, and 
in his father’s lifetime the house was still stand 
ing. Like all the old houses in the immediate 
neighbourhood that were in lonely situations. it 
was defended by a moat, the drawbridge of which 
could be lifted at night. The line of the founda- 
tions can still be traced, and the moat round them: 
and near by also still stands, though pollard and 
stunted now, the elm-tree then growing on the 
edge of the moat, and close to the house, when 
Bunyan was there.”—John Bunyan, p. 137, wher 
an engraving of the spot is given. 
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Bunyan, “ whether we had best have our 
meeting or not, and whether it might 
not be better for me to depart :—to whom 
I said, ‘No, by no means, I will not 
stir, neither will I have the mecting 
dismissed for this. Come, be of good 
cheer ; let us not be daunted.’ ” 

At the appointed time, accordingly, he 
took his place among the little company 
and began the service. Ina few minutes 
the constable appeared with his warrant, 
and Bunyan was able to address only a 
few words of encouragement to his 
friends before he was led away. On the 
morrow he was brought before the 
justice who had issued the warrant, Mr. 
Francis Wingate, and a lively examina- 
tion ensued, the vicar of Harlington, Dr. 
Lindall, whom Bunyan calls an “old 
enemy of the truth,” stepping in to take 
part in the proceedings. Mr. Wingate, 
it appears, had some confused notion of 
the complicity of the little congregation 
with the Fifth Monarchy men, who at 
this time were stirring up great com- 
motion in London and elsewhere. One 
of his first questions to the constable 
was to ascertain what weapons had been 
found on Bunyan and his followers. 
The constable could but reply that 
there were only “a few people met 
together to preach and hear the Word, 
and no sign of anything else.” On 
this the magistrate was bewildered, then 
lost his temper. Dr. Lindall coming in 
made matters worse. Bail was required 
for the prisoner, and was instantly 
tendered. ‘The sureties, however, were 
informed that they were bound to keep 
Bunyan from preaching, and that, if he 
did preach, their recognisances would be 
forfeited. The brave man instantly 
replied that he should refuse to keep the 
conditions; and therefore released his 
friends from their promise. Further 
parley ensued, with a Mr. Foster, lawyer, 
of Bedford, who professed much attach- 
ment to Bunyan, and tried to induce him 
only to promise “not to call the people 
together any more, for no one really 
wanted to send him to prison.” But he 
was firm, and Mr. Wingate committed 


him to Bedford jail, there to lie until. 
the quarter sessions. 

“And verily,” writes Bunyan, “as I 
was going forth of the doors, 1 had much 
ado to forbear saying to them (Wingate 
and Foster) that I carried the peace of 
God along with me; but I held my 
peace, and, blessed be the Lord, went 
away to prison with God's comfort in 
my poor soul.” | 

In seven weeks from that time, the 
quarter sessions weré held at Bedford ; 
and after a remarkably lively scene 
between Mr. Justice Keeling and the 
dauntless young Puritan, sentence was 
pronounced as follows: 

“Hear your judgment: You must be 
had back again to prison, and there lie 
for three months following; and at threo 
months’ end, if you do not submit to go to 
church to hear divine service, and leave 
your preaching, you must be banished the 
realm: and if, after such a day as shall 
be appointed you to be gone, you shall 
be found in this realm, ete. or be 
found to come over again without special 
licence from the king, etc., you must 
stretch by the neck tor it, 1 tell you 
plainly.” 

Such was the best return which the 
world had in that day to give to the man 
whom God had raised up to be among its 
wisest and noblest teachers ! 


VI. 
IMPRISONMENT. 


So Bunyan, to use his own repeated ex- 
pression, went “ home to prison.” 

Three months passed, and the assizes 
were about to be held. The justices were 
at their wits’ end what to do with their 
impracticable prisoner. Their clerk, Mr. 
Cobb, went to the jail, to expostulate with 
him further. But John Bunyan was more 
than a match for Mr. Cobb. Their dia 
logue, too long to be quoted here, was 
racy and good-tempered: they parted in 
friendliness, and Bunyan adds, in re- 
cording the interview, “Oh that we 
might meet in heaven!” 

. The coronation of the King, April 23, 


IO 


1661, seemed to afford an opportunity 
for the release of Bunyan with that of 
thousands of other prisoners. It was held 
necessary, however, that all who had 
been convicted should sue for pardon ; 
and as this would have implied the 
promise to offend no more, Bunyan could 
not take any step in this direction. He 
maintained, moreover, that the sentence 
of quarter sessions had been irregular 
and illegal, and claimed a formal trial. 
At the August assizes, accordingly, he 
presented a petition that his case might 
be heard by the judges of the realm. 
One of these judges was Sir Matthew 
Hale, the other was Judge Twisden. The 
petition was committed by Bunyan to his 
brave wife Elizabeth, who had previously 
visited London on the same errand, and 
had succeeded in interesting some noble- 
men and members of Parliament. in her 
husband’s case. Mrs. Bunvan was at first 
kindly received by Hale; but afterwards, 
throwing her petition into the judges’ 
coach, was harshly repulsed by Twisden. 
Undauntedly, however, this true Chris- 
tiana, introduced by the high sheriff, made 
her way into court and repeated her 
appeal. One of the county justices, Sir 
Henry Chester, urged in opposition that 
Bunyan had been duly convicted at the 
quarter sessions. In vain did she argue 
with her woman’s wit against the legality 
of the conviction. There was nothing 
for it, said Hale, kindly enough, but 
either to sue for the King’s pardon, or 
to apply for a writ of error. So the 
matter dropped. The simple words of 
Elizabeth Bunyan may well under the 
circumstances be placed side by side with 
the noblest utterances of heroic woman- 
hood. ‘ Will not your husband leave 
preaching?” it was asked in the course of 
the interview; “if he will do so, then 
send for bim.” ‘My lord,” said she, “he 
dares not leave preaching as long as he 
can speak.” “Only this,” she said after- 
wards, “I remember, that though I was 
somewhat timorous at my first entrance 
into the chamber, yet before I went out 
I could not but break forth into tears, 
not because they were so hard-hearted 


| 
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against me and my husband, but to 
think what a sad account such poor 
creatures will have to give at the coming 
of the Lord.” 

Between these assizes and the next, 
which were held iu the spring of 1662, 
the imprisonment of Bunyan was not 
very rigid. By permission of the jailer 
he was able to go out into the country 
places and hold occasional services. He 
even attended church mectings in Bed- 
ford in September and October 1661: 
and once travelled to London “to see 
Christians ” in that city. It was almost 
as if he were out on bail, still expecting 
that his case would be heard by the 
judges. But in this hope he was again 
disappointed. After his case had actu- 
ally been entered in the calendar, it was, 
through some sinister influence, with- 
drawn; the jailer being, at the same 
time, sharply taken to task for the mea- 
sure of liberty allowed his prisoner. 
Bunyan was now rigorously confined ; 
“so that,” he says, “I must not look out 
at the door.” 

The stoutest heart might have quailed 
at the prospect now before the brave 
prisoner. His case unheard, his busi- 
ness going to wreck, his wife and blind 
daughter, and three little ones besides, 
left dependent on friends or on the 
world’s cold mercies, his chosen work 
forbidden him, and his appeal to justice 
persistently ignored:—what could be 
more desolate? True, he might have 
ended it all by a promise “ to speak no 
more nor to teach in the name of Jesus.” 
But rather than this, he would lose all: 
rather than this, he would die! At first 
he did sometimes anticipate the gallows 
with which he had been threatened by 
Justice Keeling. And, inthe prospect of 
that fate, it is characteristic that his 
great fear was lest he should seem to 
tremble before he leaped off the ladder, 
and so bring discredit on his profession. 
But there was little time for lonely 
broodings. For one thing, he mnst earn 
a livelihood ; he learned to “tag laces,” 
and made many hundred gross, “to fill 
up,” says an acquaintance, “the vacancies 
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of his time,” as well as to meet other 
and more substantial needs. “In a 
museum of the saints,” it has been said, 
“a lace-tag by Bunyan would be very in- 
teresting!” ‘The “vacancies of his time ” 
were still better “filled” by writing 
those books in which his genius now 
first found full scope, and which have 
made those long prison months and 
years an immortal remembrance! “As I 
walked through the wilderness ofthis world, 
I lighted on a certain place, where was a 
Den ; and I laid me down in that place to 
sleep: and as I slept, I dreamed a Dream.” 

It was long believed, and has been 
maintained by long tradition, that the 
place of Bunyan’s imprisonment was the 
old town jail on Bedford Bridge. This 
has been plainly and incontrovertibly 
shown to be a mistake.* That jail 
was a mere lock-up: it could hold but 
six or eight prisoners at most; and 
Bunyan is known to have preached 
at one time to sixty fellow-prisoners, 
dissenters like himself. Then as one 
imprisoned for offences committed in the 
county district, he would as a matter of 
course be confined in the county jail. 
This stood on what is now the market- 
place, at the corner of High Street and 
Silver Street. The building was taken 
down in 1801, and “the only trace of it 
left on the spot is the rough stone wall 
on the north side of the market-place, 
which was the wall of the small court- 
yard used by the prisoners.” 

In this prison Bunyan remained, from 
his committal in 1660 to 1672, twelve 
years; from the thirty-second to the 
forty-fourth year of his life. The period 
was divided by a brief interval of free- 
dom in 1666, when he was released 
“through the intercession of some in trust 
and power that took pity upon his 
suffering”; but he was speedily rearrested 
for holding a religions service, and re- 
mained a prisoner until Charles’s spe- 
rie Declaration of Indulgence set him 
ree, 


‘See especially the arguments of Bunyan’s 
latest and best biographer, Dr. John Brown: 
ohn Bunyan, ch. viii. p. 160 aq. 


VII. 
PRISON WRITINGS. 


A friend of Bunyan, Charles Doe, 
“ nonconformist and comb-maker, by 
London Bridge,” has given a catalogue 
of the great Dreamer’s works, with the 
dates of -their publication. Eight of 
these books belong to the first period of 
his imprisonment. Three are in verse: 
the Four Last Things, Ebal and Gerizim, 
and Prison Meditations. Although pos- 
sessing many a quaint turn and some 
few startling felicities, these composi- 
tions cannot be called poetry; the chief 
characteristic of the homely rhymes is 
a rough directness and common-sense, 
with earnest devout feeling. By the 
practice of versification, Bunyan doubt- 
less acquired ease of style, with that 
command of language which so con- 
spicuously appears in his greater works. 
He also wrote short devotional treatises: 
Profitable Meditations, A Discourse on 
Prayer, On the Resurrection, and The Holy 
City, which last strikingly applies the 
apocalyptic vision of the New Jerusalem 
to the spiritual Church of Christ on 
earth. ‘The opulence of illustration 
displayed in this little book gives the 
first real glimpse that Bunyan’s early 
works afford into the fertility of his 
imagination. There is scarcely a para- 
graph which does not sparkle with 
happy interpretations of the Bible 
imagery—not always critically justifi- 
able, it must be confessed, but wonderful 
as a whole for their suggestiveness and 
beauty. 

To these smaller works must be 
added the Grace Abounding, the date of 
which was 1666. The unequalled power 
and pathos of this autobiography were 
at once confessed, and six editions of the 
book were published in the author’s 
lifetime. 

In the second half of his twelve years’ 
imprisonment his pen scems to have 
been comparatively inactive. At any 
rate, from the date of his re-arrest in 
1666 until that of his release in 1672 
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only two works of his appeared, both in 
the latter year. One deserves notice, 
not only for its own sake, but as a 
specimen of the then current style of 
religious controversy. It is entitled, A 
Defence of Justification by Faith in Jesus 
Christ, in reply to a rationalistic work by 
Dr. Fowler, afterwards Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, on “ the Design of Christianity.” In 
his preface Bunyan enumerates forty of 
Mr. Fowler's alleged errors, set in order 
in alist: then without stint or reserve of 
language he attacks and denounces them 
all. “ Your book, sir, is begun in 
ignorance, managed with error, and 
ended in blasphemy.” Bunyan calls his 
own bovk an “unpleasant scribble” ; 
yet he never wrote more vigorously or 
with more consummate skill in the 
quotation and arrangement of Scripture 
texts. ‘This mastery of the Word of God 
is also shown in the latest tractates 
belonging to this prison period: A Con- 
fession of my Faith, oend A Reason of my 
Practice in Worship; the former being 
a summary of the principles of Puritan 
theology, fortified at every point by the 
citation of passages from Scripture, the 
latter setting forth Bunyan’s views as 
to Church fellowship, under two heads: 
“(1) With whom I dare not hold com- 
munion ; (2) with whom I dare.” Under 
the latter division there is a defence 
of freo Christian Communion, which 
perhaps exhausts all that is to be said 
on that side of the question. 

During the latter part of his imprison- 
ment there was considerable relaxation 
in the sternness of Bunyan’s treatment. 
He was permitted again at intervals to 
leave the jail, and to mingle with his 
brethren. We find his name at frequent 
intervals among the attendants at the 
church-meetings in Bedford ; ! and before 
his formal liberation he had been chosen 
pastor of tho little community. His 
election to that office bears date January 
21st, 1672; he received a licence to 
preach, under the Indulgence, on the 
9th of May; and his pardon under the 


1 See Extracts from the church-book, in Brown, 
pp. 204-213. 


Great Seal bears date the 13th of Sep- 
tember. 

As the prison doors closed behind him, 
he could not but have been conscious 
that he had learned much, and had been 
greatly prepared for future work during 
his long period of seclusion. We can 
ourselves trace the growth of his intel- 
lectual and spiritual nature, in the con- 
trast between the crudeness of his early 
essays, and the fulness and glow, both 
in thought and expression, of his later 
writings. He had read closely and 
deeply ; and although his books were 
few, they were in themselves a library. 
The EncuisH Biste of 1611, diligently 
and intensely studied, gave him not only 
a system of doctrine but an intellectual 
training. Its psalmists and prophets 
fired his imagination, and its incompar- 
able diction formed his style. ‘The 
one other book, we are told, that was his 
prison companion, was Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments of the Church. Bunyan had 
leisure to read it then; and those who 
have leisure to read it now will easily 
conceive how large an amount of histo- 
rical knowledge, as well as of stimulus to 
heroic endurance, the Bedford confessor 
would gain from that great and discur- 
sive book. Other works of literature 
could not have been wholly unknown to 
him. There are traces in his writings 
of acquaintance with Shakespeare, Spen- 
ser, Herbert. But his was the genius 
that would assimilate all material, still 
winning its choicest stores from obser- 
vation and self-communion. When he 
came forth from prison in the prime 
of life, to assume the responsibility of 
a pastor, and to continue the use of 
his pen, it was with a mind well fur- 
nished, and a mastery of language, partly 
natural, partly acquired, that placed 
him at once in the highest rank of 
teachers. 

A barn belonging to one of the con- 
gregation was licensed and fitted up asa 
place of worship, and Bunyan entered 
upon what he ever regarded as the great 
work of his life,—the ministry of the 
glorious Gospel of the Grace of God. 
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VIII. 
THE ALLEGORIES. 


Six years after Bunyan’s release the 
Pilgrim's Progress first appeared. For 
some time the precise date was doubtful. 
Doe in his list gives it as 1676; and in 
the absence of any copies of the first 
edition this was accepted. But no fewer 


than six copies have of late years been 


discovered; and these beyond a doubt 
fix the year as 1678. It is certain, how- 
ever, that the book was written in prison : 
and, to revert to a former point, persis- 
tent tradition assigns its authorship to 
the town jail or “lock-up” once on Bed- 
ford Bridge. The explanation of these 
apparently conflicting particulars may 
be that, as Charles Doe states, Bunyan 
was arrested a third time and remained 
In prison about half a year. This seems 
to have been in 1675, or thereabouts, 
and the place of his confinement may 
well have been the town prison. It 
was during this period of incarcera- 
tion, according to Bunyan’s latest bio- 
grapher, that the immortal allegory was 
“dreamed.” ‘The explanation is not 
without difficulties and improbabilities ; 
but on the whole it may be accepted. 
The book was probably completed from 
its first draft, after Bunyan’s liberation. 
It is not indeed impossible that it had 
been long in his mind, and that the 
conception of it dates from the earlier 
imprisonment and the days of Grace 
Abounding. 

The book at once became popular. 
A second edition followed the first in 
the very year of publication, succeeded 
in the next year by a third. In each of 
these new issues there were important 
additions. Mr. Worldly Wiseman was 
an afterthought; Mr. By-ends and his 
friends, with their discourse with Chris- 
tian and Faithful, first appear in the third 
edition, while the second had given a wife, 
Mistress Diffidence, to Giant Despair. 

To comment upon the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress would now be superfluous. Its 
‘deepest though most subtle charm is that 


it is the history of a soul. We hardly 
need the details of Grace Abounding for 
the assurance that the picture of a human 
life is before us, rare indeed in its capa- 
cities of enjoyment and of suffering, in 
the tenderness of its conscience and the 
heroism of its endeavours; and yet, 
although upon a grander scale, such a 
life as all of us who are in earnest about 
salvation feel that we too arecalled to live. 
We recognise ourselves, as in a glass; 
we know also the types of character 
portrayed. Even the allegorical person- 
ages are not abstractions, like those of 
Spenser; they are flesh and blood: we 
exclaim, with Christian, as one or another 
is introduced to us, “ Oh, I know him: he 
is my townsman, my near neighbour, he 
comes from the place where I was born.” 
The masters of literature have acknow- 
ledged the power and the charm of this 
Bedford tinker’s book. True, their recog- 
nition came late: it is an instance, as 
Macaulay observes, in which the critical 
few have come round to the opinion of 
the many. Cowper almost apologises for 
mentioning the Pilgrims Progress, and 
will not introduce into his verse the 
author’s name, lest it should provoke a 
sneer. But now Bunyan is an acknow- 
ledged classic. ‘In the latter half 
of the seventeenth century,” writes 
Macaulay again, “there were only two 
minds which possessed the imaginative 
faculty in a very eminent degree. One 
of those minds produced the Paradise 
Lost; the other the Pilgrims Progress.” 
Coleridge remarks that the child reads 
the Pilgrim’s Progress for its story, the 
theologian for its doctrine, and the critic 
for its language. Of this last, indeed, 
Bunyan in some of his homely rhymes 
has told the secret : 


“ Thine only way 
Before them all, is to say out thy say 
In thine own native language, which no man 
Now useth, nor with ease dissemble can.” 


Bunyan was now at his best. In the 
same year with the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
appeared his Come and welcome to Jesus 
Christ, “ witb. its musical title and soul- 
moving pleas.” ‘The book is a sequel, 
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in fact, to Grace Abounding: the diffi- 
culties and excuses described as hindering 
the soul’s return to Qod, are those which 
Bunyan himself had known; the argu- 
ments urged with such melting and 
winning force are thoso which had 
prevailed over his own reluctant heart. 
One or two minor treatises followed. 
Then came the great companion picture 
to the “ Pilgrim”: The Life and Death of 
Mr. Badman. 

This terrible delineation of an evil 
carcer is in no senso an allegory; the 
topic could not so be treated, nor could 
the way of transgressors be idealized 
into a pilgrimage. In its hard unre- 
deemed baseness and moral ugliness, 
the life of a selfish, irreligious, vulyar 
profligate is portrayed, with no touch 
of poetry or sentiment to relieve the 
deformity. Such lives were lived, no 
doubt, in that as in every age, and 
Bunyan may have met Badman’s pro- 
totypes every Bedford market-day ; for 
this type of evil is not classed with 
the openly criminal, evidently destined 
from the first to a bad end. For a while 
he is a seemingly prosperous tradesman ; 
he affects to be religious; he marries 
well: then again he throws off the yoke 
and becomes an atheist, “if such a thing 
as an atheist could be.” But we need 
not follow his career, through stage after 
stago of fraud and shame. To the end 
he keeps himself well out of the grasp 
of the Jaw, and though ruined in 
fortune, dics without fear. “ When he 
drew near his end,” writes Bunyan, 
“there was not any other alteration in 
him than what was made by his discase 
upon his body. His mind was the same, 
his heart was the same. He was the 
self-same Mr. Badman still, not only in 
name but conditions, and that to the 
very day of his death, yea, so far as 
could be gathered, to the very moment in 
which he died.” “There seemed not to 
be in it to standers-by so much as a 
strong struggle of nature,—and as for 
his mind, it seemed to be wholly at 
quiet.” ‘He died like a lamb.” The 
picturo is a fearful one throughout, and 


this solemn close, with its suggestion 
of the awakening after death, enhances 
its awfulness. 

The book has never been popular. Its 
moral dissections are almost tuo remorse- 
less ; and its gloom isunrelieved. Then, 
in parts, its very truth to life makes it 
unquestionably coarse. The form of 
dialogue into which it is cast is also un- 
attractive. Mr. Wiseman tells the story, 
Mr. Attentive listens and makes his 
comments. Many anecdotes of awful 
judgments on transgressors, and other 
sensational incidents, are interspersed, to 
which our times perhaps would give 
another interpretation than Bunyan’s, 
Now and then, too, the discussion bet ween 
the two interlocutors waxes tedious. 
But on the whole it is a book. of weird 
and terrible power, and every student 
of Bunyan should read it, after Grace 
Abounding, the Pilgrims Progress and the 
Holy War. 

We come now to the wonderful story 
of “ Mansoul,” its rebellion, siege and 
deliverance. This appeared in 1682; 
and lays under contribution the author's 
experience in the field and before courts 
of justice, to illustrate the religious 
history of inan, fallen, convicted, and 
struggling against conviction; converted 
and renewed, yet imperfect to the end. 
It has sometimes been questioned 
whether the author’s great theme was 
mankind or the individual. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that he had the 
latter chiefly in view. To him the 
salvation of one soul was the result of 
the strife and clash of spiritual forces, 
to the close contending for the mastery. 
Among the inhabitants of Mansoul, 
Lord Will-be-will is the hero of the story. 
Many of the characters brought upon 
this scene of stirring warfare are 
necessarily but impersonations of quali- 
ties: they lack the human interest of 
those in the Pilgrims Progress; and the 
later allegory can never speak to the 
heart like its predecessor. But nothing 
could excel the knowledge of the human 
heart and of its conflicts which the book 
evinces. ‘The trial of the Diabolonians 
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is a masterpiece of spiritual pathology. 
And how expressive the description, at 
the close, of the “new man” still beset 
by earthly imperfections ! 

“Then my lord Self-denial took cour- 
ave, and set to pursuing of the Diabo- 
lonians with my lord Will-be-will; and 
they took Live-by-feeling, and they took 
Legal-life, and put them in hold till 
they died. * But Mr. Unbelief was a 
nimble Jack; him they could never lay 
hold of, though they atterapted to do it 
often. He therefore, and sume few more 
of the subtlest of the Diabolonian tribe, 
did yet remain in Mansoul, to the time 
that Mansoul left off to dwell any longer 
in the kingdom of Universe.” 

Of smaller works, chiefly expositions, 
which appeared during this fertile period 
of Bunyan’s life, Doe mentions The 
Barren Fig-Tree, The Greatness of the 
Soul, and The Pharisee and the Publican ; 
with several other tracts, notably A Case 
of Conscience resolved: the “case” being 
this, ‘‘ Whether it is the duty of the 
women of a congregation ordinarily and 
by arrangement to separate themselves 
from their brethren, and so to assemble 
together, to perform some parts of divine 
worship, as prayer, etc., without their 
men?” Bunyan gives to this question 
a decided negative, citing Bible rules 
and precedents, enumerating reasons, 
and answering objections, in a very 
exhaustive if not altogether convincing 
way. “Brother K.’ against whose prou- 
posals the work is directed, would, we 
suspect, have had something to say for 
the “women’s meetings,’ even after 
bearing the full brunt of Bunyan’s 
artillery. The tract is certainly among 
the most curious of the authors writings, 
and the reader will sympathize with its 
closing sentence: “I entreat that these 
lines may be taken in good part, for I 
seek edification, not contention.” 

That Bunyan fully appreciated the 
worth and beauty of Christian woman- 
hood he nobly showed in the Second 
Part of the Pilgrim’s Progress, published 
1684, six years after the first part. ‘This 
sequel is necessarily inferior in interest 


to the account of Christian's own pilgrim- 
age. Not even Bunyan could present 
another’s experience as vividly as his 
own. Yet the characters are true, many 
of the sketches are exquisite in their 
beauty: and there are some touches 
unequalled in their tenderness by any- 
thing in the earlier and grauder part of 
the story. ‘There is a current phrase as 
to choosing to “live with” a picture. 
Perhaps of all the pictures with which 
any of us might well delight to live, 
none is to be preferred to that of the 
Valley of Humiliation, not as when 
Christian passed through it, dark in 
shadow, and with the awful form of 
Apollyon “coming over the field to meet 
him”: but as when Christiana, with her 
children and Mercy, escorted by bold 
Great-heart, found it, “ beautiful with 
lilies,” and saw the shepberd boy who 
“sat by himself and sung: 
“ He that is down need fear no fall ; 
He that ia low, no pride; 


He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.” 


IX. 
CLOSING DAYS. 


The last four years of Bunyan’s life had 
but few noticeable events. He continued 
an indefatigable pastor and preacher, itin- 
erating largely, annually visiting London, 
always attracting crowded congregations. 
His counsel was sought far and wide; 
ministers and churches appealed to him 
in their difficulties: he was known fami- 
liarly as “Bishop Bunyan.” Induce- 
ments were held out to him to accept 
imore Conspicuous positions, but he pre- 
ferred his home, where the very prison 
walls, as he passed them in the street, 
would remind him of converse with 
angels and of glimpses into the Celestial 
City. His household life was calm and 
happy. The blind child, his darling 
Mary, had been taken to her heavenly 
home during the later days of his im- 
prisonment; but his true wife Elizabeth 

! On one occasion, it is recorded, 3000 people 


came to hear him in Zoar St., Southwark, * so that 
half were fain to go back aguin for want of room.’ 
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was still by his side, and the three re- 
maining children, born of his “ Mercy” 
in the old Elstow days, were growing 
in stability of character and true godli- 
ness. To one of his boys a London 
merchant had offered a place in his 
house, but Bunyan had refused. “ God 
did not send me,” he said, “to advance 
my family, but to preach the Gospel.” 
His worldly circumstances had improved, 
though he was never rich; his health 
also appears to have been good. “ Happy 
in his work, happy in the senso that his 
influence was daily extending, spreading 
over his own country, and to the far-off 
settlements in America, he spent his last 
years in his own land of Beulah, Doubting 
Castle out of sight, and the towers and 
minarets of Emmanuel’s Land growing 
nearer and clearer as the days went on.” 2 

His latest books were now written: 
including The Jerusalem Sinner Saved, in 
which he interprets the Lord’s words, 
“ Beginning at Jerusalem,” as implying 
“vood news to the vilest of men ”—a 
view of the text which he unfolds and 
applies with marvellous power ; also the 
Divine Emblems, containing some of his 
happiest metrical effusions. To this 
period of his life also belongs his con- 
troversial work, written in reply to some 
of his brother Baptists in London, Water 
Baptism no bar to Christian Communion : 
with his book on Solomon’s Temple, in 
which every part is spiritualized—not 
only the altars, the laver, the candlestick 
and the shewbread, the veil and the 
merey-seat; but the doors, windows, 
pillars, porches, pinnacles and stairs, the 
bowls and basins, the snufters and snuffer- 
dishes; with other appurtenances of the 
temple—under seventy heads, all co- 
piously illustrated from Scripture. It 
would be strange if some of the applica- 
tions were not forced: the author’s fancy 
proves itself more fertile, if possible, than 
ever; and we smile at the simple con- 
clusion of the seventy particulars : “ Thus 
you see something of that little I have 
found in the Temple of God.” 

t J. A. Froude. 


Many other works written by Bunyan 
from time to time cannot here be enunier- 
ated. He is said by his friend Charles Doc 
to have “lived sixty years and written 
sixty books.” Some of these were not 
printed during his lifetime, as an Expo- 
sition of the First Ten Chapters of Genesis, 
The House of the Forest of Lebunon, aud 
The Heavenly Footman. 

The end of Bunyan’s life came in 
1688, the year of the Revolution, which 
event he did not live to see. He had 
been but little troubled by the succession 
of James the Second to his brother 
Charles, and by the consequent agitations. 
He found himself still at liberty to preach 
the Gospel and to visit the churches. 
His last journey was taken on an errand 
of mercy. He had travelled from 
Bedford to Reading on horseback, to 
effect a reconciliation between a father 
and son. Having succeeded in his errand, 
he purposed returning by way of Londen, 
and rode from Reading to the metropolis 
in heavy rain. A chill came on, which 
however did not prevent his preaching 
once more (August 19, at Mr. Gaminan’s 
meeting, near Whitechapel)—a brief and 
interesting discourse on being born of 
God, printed from the notes of a hearer 
under the title of Mr. Bunyan’s Last 
Sermon. Fever ensued, and the grest 
preacher breathed his last, in his six- 
tieth year, on the 31st August, 16%. 
His remains: were interred in Buohill 
Fields in Mr. Strudwick’s vault. 

The statue raised to Bunyan’s memory 
in Bedford presents him in the attitude 
of preaching; and upon the pedestal is 
inscribed an extract from his own noble 
description of the minister of Christ: 

“ Christian saw the picture of a very 
grave person hung up against the wall: 
and this was the fashion of it; it had 
eyes lifted up to heaven, the best of books 
in his hand; the law of truth was 
written upon his lips, the world was 
behind his back ; it stood as if it pleaded 
with men, and a crown of gold did hang 
over its head.” 

SamMuEL G. Greey, D.D. 
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“ Well, Rowley, and what would you like 
to be?” He looked archly towards his 
father, who was sitting in an arm-chair, 
and said, “ I should like to be a baronet, 
and sitin a great chair;” an answer which 
amused all who heard it, and which 
proved a strangely wrong forecast of his 
future life. 

He was sent to Eton, as soon as he 
was of sufticient age, his earlier lessons 
having been given by his mother and 
his elder sister, Jane Hill. Tothis home 
training, he used afterwards to say, he 
owed his first serious thoughts and 
distinct knowledge of religious truth, 
especially while learning Dr. Watts’ 
“Divine and Moral Songs for Children.” 
The. secds at least were planted in 
his mind, which in later years were 
quickened.and matured. It was when 
at school that he was led, through the 
earnest and affectionate letters of his 
brother Richard, to give himself heartily 
to Christ, his Saviour and Lord. 

Richard Hill was a good many years 
Rowland’s senior, and had passed through 
a very remarkable religious experience, 
of which he has left a narrative. When 
as young as eight or nine, he had strong 
religious impressions, which seemed to 
be lost after he went to school, first in 
Shropshire and afterwards at Westmin- 
ster. Yet he had occasional times of 
alarm at the thought of death and 
judgment, and strivings of conscicnce 
even in his most careless seasons. This 
unsettled state of mind remained during 
the four years he was at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, after which he travelled 
abroad for two years. He tells how at 
that time his life was passed in alternate 
fits of thoughtless gaiety and of penitent 
remorse. In this state of mind he 
returned to England in the summer of 
1757. In the autumn of that year he 
was overwhelmed with mental trouble, 
even to the length of believing that he 
had lost the hope of grace, and could 
find no place for repentance. But the 
Holy Spirit, against whom he feared he 
had committed the unpardonable sin, 
was at this very time in mercy carrying 


on the work of conviction. Nor was this 
conviction of sin superficial, as too often 
it is. The sorer the soul’s sickness, the 
more is the need felt of the Divine 
physician. In his distress Richard went 
to consult a clergyman near Hawkstone, 
but he was not one skilled in ministering 
to a mind thus afflicted. Mr. Fletcher, 
afterwards of Madeley, was at that time 
tutor in a family in Shropshire, and to 
him, having heard of his piety, the 
youth made known his case in a letter, 
without giving his name. In urgent 
appeal, he besought Mr. Fletcher to give 
him an interview that night, at an inn 
in Shrewsbury. Though he had some 
miles to walk, the good evangelist came. 
By his conversation and prayers he 
brought the beginning of hope and peace 
to the anxious inquirer, and in after 
intercourse he helped towards his es- 
tablishment in faith, and his enjoyment 
of spiritual comfort. 

Returning to Oxford in 1758, Richard 
Hill grew in knowledge and in grace, 
not without much hard conflict and 
variety of experience, but with the re- 
sult that he went back to Hawkstone a 
decided Christian, assured of his own 
salvation, and anxious to spread the glad 
tidings of the Gospel to others. He 
began to hold cottage meetings, where 
he prayed and addressed the villagers, 
notwithstanding the fear of such ‘“enthu- 
siasm ” coming to the knowledge of his 
father, whose disapproval of such pro- 
ceedings he knew would be strong. 

It was natural that Richard’s anxiety 
should extend to the welfare of his 
brothers Rowland and Robert at Eton. 
To them he wrote from London, in 1762, 
a long and affectionate letter, a copy of 
which is printed in the Life of Rowland 
Hill by the Rev. Edwin Sidney, his rela- 
tive and literary executor. The corre- 
spondence was kept up while the brothers 
remained at Eton. In one of the letters 
he refers to Rowland probably entering 
the ministry, and he gives advice as to 
the direction of his thoughts and studies 
towards that most important office. 
With this letter he sent the works of 


4 
Archbishop Leighton, the perusal of 
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urged diligence, with the same high 


which, and of other books, greatly | purpose, observing that “human learning 


strengthened his faith and his pious 
resolutions. To his Eton school-fellows 
he was earnest in his appeals, and 
although in most cases met with ridi- 
cule, or repelled by coldness, he had 
the satisfaction of meeting with warm 
response from a few. For mutual en- 
couragement they formed themselves 
into a club or society. In after years 
Rowland, as the leader of this band, had 
the gratification of learning that his 
efforts had been made the means of the 
conversion of several of his school-fellows, 
the first fruits of the rich harvest of 
success in his ministrations through his 
long life. 

His own religious character was 
greatly strengthened during his holiday 
seasons at Hawkstone, through the 
example and conversation of his brother 
Richard, and his devoted sister Jane. 
After returning to school, this sister 
wrote to him, in June 1764, that their 
father had resolved to send him to Cam- 
bridge, where he was to qualify himself 
for entering the ministry. There were 
at that time several livings in Norfolk, 
all of considerable value, in the gift of 
the Hill family, with. the restriction 
that they could be presented only to 
fellows of St. John’s College. 


II. 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


The father’s purpose in sending Row- 
land to Cambridge was formed merely 
for family convenience, and accordingly 
Rowland entered as a pensioner of the 
College, in order to obtain a fellowship. 
Subsequent events led to achange in his 
views, and he became fellow-commoner, 
a class of undergraduates not eligible to 
Johnian fellowships, on account of their 
supposed rank and wealth. He had 
already formed the resolution of study- 
ing hard, not from ambition of academic 
distinction, but with desire of turning 
all acquirements to the service of Christ. 
His sister, in corresponding with him, 


is a most desirable jewel in order to set 
off the lustre of those in a consccrated 
heart.” His tutor, Pearce of St. John’s, 
was a liberal as well as learned man, 
and greatly assisted him in acquiring 
knowledge on subjects besides - the 
studies necessary for taking his degree. 
He found his pupil to be fond of various 
branches of science, such as hydrostatics, 
optics, and astronomy, the taste for 
which he retained throughout his life. 
His tutor was very little older than 
himself, and they formed a close friend- 
ship. Pearce had been third wrangler 
and second medallist in his year, 1767. 
He was afterwards successively Public 
Orator, Master of Jesus College, Master 
of the Temple, and Dean of Ely. He 
had occasional communication with his 
former pupil when in all these positions, 
and while Master of the Temple he often 
permitted him to preach in the Temple 
Church, before the order of the Bishop 
of London for his exclusion from the 
pulpits in his diocese. We mention this 
here, only from its connection with the 
early Cambridge friendship. 

In January 1769, Hill proceeded to 
his degree of B.A., where his name 
appeared in the list of honours, which in 
those times was rather an unusual thing 
for a fellow-commoner. Nor did his 
diligence in study hinder his excelling 
in the athletic sports then most in 
favour. He was a bold and graceful 
rider, and to old age he retained his love 
of horses. In skating and swimming he 
excelled, and it is recorded that he once 
swam from Cambridge to Granchester, 
—no slight feat against the stream. He 
would have been universally popular, 
and indeed, was admired as well as 
loved by all who had any regard for 
moral and religious character; but un- 
happily at that time, at Cambridge as 
well as Oxford, the number of those who 
had such feeling was few, and the hatred 
of every wink connected with spiritual 
or vital Christianity was almost unl- 
versal. As Rowland Hill had from the 
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first “ shown his colours,” and was as 
open in his profession, and decided in 
his practice, as was Daniel in Babylon, 
he was soon a marked man, and exposed 
to scorn and ridicule. He said himself 
afterwards that in his own college not a 
` soul looked on him but with coldness or 
contempt, “except the old shoeblack at 
the gate, who had the love of Christ in 
his heart.” 

As at Eton, so at Cambridge he strove 
to awaken some of his fellow-students to 
concern about their eternal interests. 
With a few he did succeed, and they 
were more in number than he knew at 
the time, for they were afraid or ashamed 
to make an open profession. He did not 
confine his efforts to the gownsmen ; 
like Whitefield in his day at Oxford, he 
visited the prisoners in the gaol, and 
the sick in their homes. He also com- 
menced preaching in various places in 
the town, and in the adjacent villages. 
He had been apprenticed to this work, 
when at home with his brother Richard. 
In his Journal he has entered many 
notes of these evangelistic raids, record- 
ing the texts of his addresses, with notes 
about the meetings, some of which show 
the nature of the work, and the difficul- 
ties attending it. He had written to 
Mr. Whitefield, and he sent a letter of 
warm approval and hearty encourage- 
ment. “Go on,” the aged evangelist 
wrote from London, December 27, 1766, 
“Go on, my dear man, go on; old 
Berridge, I believe, would give you the 
same advice; you are honoured in bear- 
ing Christ’s name and reproach. God be 
praised that you are helped to bless, 
when others blaspheme. God bless, and 
direct, and support you—He will, He 
will. Good Lady Huntingdon is in 
town; she will rejoice to hear that you 
are under the Cross—you will not want 
her prayers, or the poor prayers of, my 
dear young honest friend, yours—G. W.” 

This advice determined him to go on 
as he had begun, in spite of all hind- 
rances. A few days after getting Mr. 
Whitefield’s letter is the following entry 
in his Diary. “1767, Jan. 1, Thursday, 


at Chesterton; on John v. 25, 26, on the 
power of Christ’s resurrection. We had 
the honour of a mob, no other harm was 
done than the windows broke.” Many 
similar entries appear. Once, on the day 
after two prisoners had been sentenced 
to death at the assizes, he preached on 
the text “ We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ” (2 Cor. v. 10). 
“ The people were inclined to mob, but 
were overawed by the Word.” Another 
day he preached for the first time in a 
barn, when he says, “Some gownsmen 
were there, but were permitted to do no 
more than gnash with their teeth.” 

It was impossible for the university 
rulers to pass over such irregularities, 
and such “fanatical proceedings,” as 
they deemed them, unnoticed. Hints 
were given of refusing testimonials, and 
even his degree. He resolved, as the 
Apostles had done, to let nothing hinder 
his testifying for Christ. He had vowed 
obedience, it was true, to the rules of 
the university; and for breaking these 
he was prepared to abide the penalty. 
Refusal of any university honour or 
privilege, or even ignominious expulsion, 
would only have driven him to other 
fields of evangelistic labour, for he could 
never now be forced into silence. An- 
other letter from Mr. Whitefield gave 
him fresh courage; and to his surprise 
and delight he received a note from Mr. 
Berridge, Rector of Everton, who had 
heard of his proceedings and sought his 
acquaintance. Berridge happened then 
to be at Granchester, where he had 
preached the night before, and there Mr. 
Hill went to meet him. This was the 
beginning of his friendship with the 
famous preacher, whose name fills so 
large a place in the history of “the 
great revival.” Berridge had originality 
of character, amounting in sume ways to 
eccentricity, yet he was surpassed by no 
man of those times in intellectual power, 
energetic eloquence, and devoted piety. 
Intercourse with him had no little in- 
fluence on the subsequent career of 
Rowland Hill, who had hearty sympathy 
with the apostolic zeal of Berridge, while 
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his good sense led him to disapprove of 
some of the eccentric ways of his vene- 
rated friend. 

Another event tended greatly to con- 
firm Hill in his purpuse, and to inspire 
him with greater zeal in the cause of 
Christ. This was the expulsion of the 
six Oxford students of St. Edmund’s Hall, 
in March 1768. It was a miserable 
affair, as all know now. ‘The tutor, who 
brought the accusation that “there were 
several enthusiasts in their society, who 
talked of regeneration, Inspiration, and 
drawing nigh to God,” turned out to be 
himself subject to fits of insanity. Dr. 
Dixon, the Principal of the Hall, certified 
that “these young men lived most 
exemplary lives, and were notable for 
their orderly conduct.” When they were 
brought before the Court, Dr. Dixon 


defended their tenets from the Standards: 


of the Church, and said that if they had 
fallen into any outward imprudences, an 
admonition was all that was required. 
The Vice-Chancellor and other assessors 
became as furious as the celebrated judges 
who tried Christian and Faithful in 
Vanity Fair; and the students were 
expelled. With some of them, as with 
other good men at Oxford, Rowland Hill 
had been in correspondence, and this act 
of expulsion confirmed him in his resolu- 
tion to preach the Gospel, and to contend 
for the faith at all hazards. Richard 
Hill took up their cause in a pamphlet, 
which caused no little stir at the time, 
Pietas Oxoniensis, an advocacy which the 
best men of the Church of England have 
since heartily approved. 


HI. 
ITINERANT PREACHING. 


When Rowland Hill proceeded to his 
B.A. degree he was above twenty-three 
years of age, and he immediately en- 
deavoured to obtain orders. His irregu- 
larities at Cambridge, and his unwilling- 
ness to promise to confine himself to 
the rules and usages of the Established 
Church, caused him to experience the 
wortification of being refused ordination 


by no fewer than six bishops. Some of 
his friends besought him to keep quiet 
for a time, but the fire glowed within 
him, and he could not refrain from 
preaching. He was impressed with 
the fact that multitudes in England were 
in darkness, to whom the light of the 
Gospel had never come, and who never 
had heard the glad tidings of salvation. 
He had also at this time an impression 
that his life would be brief, and he must 
work while the day lasted. His brother 
Richard had ceased to be a lay preacher 
at the entreaty of the family, but was 
not less alive to the great concerns of 
eternity. Having much respect for his 
brother’s judgment, Rowland felt some 
indecision as to hisnext movements. He 
had lost a good counsellor by the death 
of Mr. Whitefield. He wrote to Mr. 
Berridge, who advised him to “stand 
still and not to hurry.” “ Be not anxious 
about orders,” he said, “they will come 
as soon as they are wanted; nor be 
anxious about anything but to know the 
Lord’s will, and do the Lord’s work.” 

The winter of 1769-70 was passed at 
Hawkstone, but when spring came, he 
could no longer be restrained. He made 
an extensive tour in Yorkshire, preach- 
ing sometimes in open places, and often 
in the meeting-houses of the Wesleyans, 
who at that time regarded him with true 
affection, and were much attached to his 
ministry. 

In the spring of the following year, 
1771, he visited Bristol, where he was 
introduced to the Tabernacle congrega- 
tion by Cornelius Winter. He had by 
this time incurred his father’s displeasure 
to the utmost, and his earthly prospects 
were not bright, both from disappoint- 
ment of admission into the Church, and 
from want of money. Sir Rowland gave 
him the smallest possible allowance, at 
once in token of his displeasure, and in 
hope of compelling his surrender. This 
treatment had an effect the opposite to 
what was intended. Theson thought that 
it was a call in providence to forsake all 
for the Gospel’s sake, and he resolved to 
go forth like the early disciples, “ witb- 
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out purse or scrip,” to spread the tidings 
of salvation to the lost. He suffered 
real hardships at that season, often being 
hungry and wearied, and at times not 
knowing where he would rest at night. 
Still he persevered, travelling through 
many parts of Gloucestershire, Somerset- 
shire and Wiltshire, as well as in the 
southern parts of Wales. Of this tour 
he said, “By what I have seen in this 
Western round, I believe God is about 
to revive His work in the midst of us. 
Doors are opening everywhere ; the hear- 
ing ear and the understanding heart are 
given to many. I am more than ever 
convinced that itinerant preaching does 
a world of good, and that God blesses it 
continually. Oh for more life and dili- 
gence to do more for Christ!” 

After his death, it was found that he 
had for nearly seventy years kept a 
regular entry of the places he had 
visited, the texts from which he preached, 
and other brief notes. In very few parts 
of England had his voice not been heard 
and his testimony delivered. ‘Three 
times he visited Scotland, preaching to 
vast audiences in the open air, as White- 
field had done. The last Scotch tour 
was when he was eighty years of ave. 
Twice he was in Ireland, and many 
times through Wales. The memorial 
tablet over his grave fittingly sums: up 
the results of his manifold labours: “ The 
imperishable monuments of these labours 
are the names written in heaven of the 
multitudes led to God by his long and 
faithful ministry.” 


IV. 


ORDINATION, MARRIAGE, AND CONTINUED 
EVANGELISTIC LABOURS, 


The winter of 1772 found Mr. Hill in 
his usual retirement at Hawkstone, where 
his father was always glad to receive 
him, notwithstanding his great dis- 
pleasure at his erratic courses at other 
seasons. He had at this time a charac- 
teristic letter from Mr. Berridge, who 
tells him that he must consider his 
admission to his fathers house as 


“mercy from the Lord, who prevents 
expulsion after nine months’ itinera- 
tion;” and adds, “your retreat must 
have its trials too: and kindly they are 
provided, lest you should love a retreat 
too well, and tarry too long.” 

An event, however, had occurred 
during the last visit to Bristol and 
neighbourhood, which might well have 
tried the paternal patience to the utmost. 
Gratified by his son Richard having 
desisted from preaching, in deference to 
his wishes, old Sir Rowland sent him to 
Bristol, to persuade his brother to follow 
his example and return home. On 
arriving at Bristol, Richard learned that 
his brother had gone to Kingswood, to 
preach to the colliers. Thither he fol- 
lowed him. He found him addressing 
a vast multitude of these long neglected 
people, who were listening with the 
deepest interest to the solemn appeals 
and loving invitations of the preacher. 
Rowland saw his brother, but went on, 
without appearing to notice him. When 
Richard witnessed the effects of his 
brother’s preaching—the faces of the 
rough pitmen channeled with tears of 
penitence and of joy—he was deeply 
moved. Rowland saw the emotion, and 
taking advantage of it, he announced, at 
the close of the service—* My brother, 
Richard Hill, Esquire, will preach here 
at this time to-morrow.” Taken by 
surprise, Richard consented, and instead 
of taking back his brother, remained 
with him to assist in the very work he 
had come to persuade him to relinquish. 

It is probable that the father did 
not hear of this escapade, for in the 
summer Rowland proceeded to the degree 
ot Master of Arts, at Cambridge, and 
visited his friends in the neighbourhood. 
The brothers were in London in the 
autumn, when Rowland preached, and 
did much to revive and extend the 
work which Whitefield and his associates 
had begun. After returning to Hawk- 
stone, he was, in the beginning of 1773, 
engaged in preparation fur two important 
events—his marriage, and his ordination. 
During visits to his brother-in-law, Mr. 
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Tudway, he became attached to his 
sister, Mary Tudway. After their en- 
gagement, Mr. Tudway used his influ- 
ence with Dr. Wills, the aged bishop 
of Bath and Wells, who promised to 
give him ordination. The marriage 
took place at Marylebone Church on the 
23rd of May, 1773. He went with Mrs. 
Hill into Somersetshire, and on Trinity 
Sunday, June 6th, was ordained deacon. 
His title to orders was the curacy of the 
parish of Kingston in that county. The 
stipend was forty pounds a year. The 
bishop required from him no promise 
or condition whatever, so he felt free 
to act as he had done before receiving 
orders. His first sermon in a church, 
Tuesday, June 8, was at St. Werburg’s, 
Bristol, for his friend Mr. Rouquet, the 
son of a French Protestant refugee. Mr. 
Rouquet was educated at Merchant 
Tailors’ School, London, and at St. John’s 
College, Oxford. He became superin- 
tendent of the school at Kingswood, 
Bristol, at the request of John Wesley. 
He was, nevertheless, ordained deacon 
by Dr. Johnson, Bishop of Gloucester. 
From his first curacy he was dismissed 
for preaching from house to house, in 
villages, and in the gaol at Bristol. 
On being presented to a vicarage by the 
Lord Chancellor, he was ordained priest 
by good Dr. Wills, who was so pleased 
with his examination, that in spite of 


the clamour against his methodism, he- 


appointed him to preach at the next 
ordination. With such a man Rowland 
Hill was in warm sympathy; and he 
was united closely with him till the 
death of Mr. Rouquet divided them. 
The first sermon at his Kingston 
curacy was from 1 Cor. ii. 1: “I am 
determined to know nothing among you 
save Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 
He was diligent in his parochial duties, 
but found time to preach daily in the 
villages round, and made many more 
distant expeditions. How long he re- 
tained his Kingston curacy is not now 
known, but that his labours there were 
not without fruit we know, as he was 
welcomed on revisiting the placo in his 


old age, by several people who had been 
converted under his ministry. 

Having received a promise from the 
Bishop of Carlisle that he would ordain 
him priest, he obtained a letter dimis- 
sory to his lordship from the Bishop 
of Bath ‘and Wells, but the Bishop of 
Carlisle excused himself by saying that 
he had been ordered by the Archbishop 
of York not to admit him to priest’s 
orders, on account of his irregularities. 
Thus ended his hope of obtaining full 
orders, and the consequence was that 
he had “to go through life,” as he 
afterwards humorously expressed it, 
‘“‘ with only one ecclesiastical boot on!” 

We hear of him preaching often in 
London,—“ My first charity sermon at 
St. Mary Aldermary ;” also at Richmond, 
“in the old playhouse ;” at Greenwich 
“a concluding sermon for the old year;” 
and other places. He was accompanied 
by Mrs. Hill in all his journeys, and 
cheerfully did she share the hardships 
and dangers to which he was exposed 
throughout his extraordinary career. 
During their happy union of more than 
half a century, Mrs. Hill was a useful 
and cheerful helpmeet, a worthy partner 
of so devoted and diligent a minister of 
Christ. 

The time was to come when Mr. Hill 
was to be settled in a place with which 
his name will be ever associated, and 
which was thenceforth to be the head- 
quarters and centre of his unceasing 
and manifold labours. But for several 
years before the settlement at Surrey 
Chapel he continued his itinerant labours 
with unabated zeal, and these years were 
the most memorable of any during his 
life, for his increasing popularity, as well 
as his extended usefulness. We find him 
in London, at the Tabernacle at Moor- 
fields, and at Tottenham Court Road 
Chapel, and occasionally in churches of 
the Establishment, as St. Catherine’s near 
the Tower, and the chapel of the Lock 
Hospital. He preached often in the open 
air, in places long since covered with 
houses, as in White Conduit Fields, 
London Fields, and St. George’s Fields 
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He made expeditions to every part of 
England, both churches and chapels 
being open to him. In some places he 
was gladly received; in others there 
were scenes of interruption and of 
violence as disgraceful as any that had 
been witnessed in the carly years of the 
Methodist revival. But no difficulties 
deterred him, and he was instant in 
season and out of season in preaching 
the glad tidings of salvation. One 
interesting episode in these labours was 
a visit to Hawkstone, when his father, 
Sir Rowland, went to hear him at Weston, 
and was much gratified by what he saw 
and heard. 

He went after this to Wotton, where 
he had resolved to remain during part 
of every year, and where a chapel was 
built, in which he regularly preached or 
found supplies throughout the remainder 
of his life. His interest in Bristol and 
Kingswood never diminished, and at 
Bristol he remained for some months in 
1777, after the death of his loved friend 
Mr. Rouquet. In 1778 he lost another 
friend who was dear to him, and in 
whose chapel in London he had often 
preached, the Rev. Augustus Toplady. 
He died in August of that year. In1779 
Mr. Newton came to London from Olney, 
to begin his ministerial duties at St. 
Mary Woolnoth,: Lombard Street, in 
which, and in those of Mr. Romaine in 
Blackfriars, Mr. Hill took a lively in- 
terest.’ But we must pass on to the 
record of his own special sphere of work 
in London. y 


SURREY CHAPEL. 


Many persons who had profited by 
Mr. Hill’s preaching when he was in 
London, desired to obtain some place of 
a permanent kind, where they might 
have the benefit of his regular ministry. 
Mr. Hill consented on the condition that 
the building might be erected in a 
neglected portion of the metropolis. He 
had often preached in the open air at 
St. George’s Fields. Once, in 1780, at 
the time of the Lord George Gordon 


riots, he had addressed twenty thousand 
people, on which occasion many of his 
audience were brought to anxiety for the 
salvation of their souls. Towards St. 
George’s Fields his own thoughts turned, 
as well as those of his friends, when the 
proposal was made to build a place of 
worship. The “Fields” at that time 
were little better than a barren and 
marshy waste, with only scattered houses 
and taverns. But it was within reach 
of districts inhabited by poor and neg- 
lected people, and was sure to become 
at no distant date a centre of crowded 
population. 

The first meeting to forward the 
erection of Surrey Chapel was held in 
February 1782. The foundation-stone 
was laid on the 24th of June, when 
Mr. Hill addressed the vast multitude 
assembled from the words of Isaiah 
xxviii. 16: “Therefore thus saith tho 
Lord God, Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a pre- 
cious corner stone, a sure foundation: 
he that believeth shall not make haste.” 
On the 8th of June in the following year 
the building was sufficiently advanced to 
be opened for public worship, when the 
subject of the sermon was, “ We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stum- 
bling-block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness; but unto them which are called, 
both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God (1 Cor. i. 
23, 24). 

The texts selected on these occasions 
sufficiently show the spirit and purpose 
of the minister of the new chapel. Un- 
authorized and incorrect reports having 
been printed, this second sermon was 
published, with the title, “ Christ Cru- 
cified the Sum and Substance of the 
Scriptures.” Fully and clearly does it 
set forth the main truths of evangelical 
Christianity—the divinity, incarnation, 
atonement, and exaltation of Christ, 
and the sanctification and comfort of 
the Church by the Holy Spirit. 

It had been resolved that the service 
of the chapel should be according to the 
ritual of the Church of England; and 
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this it continued to be throughout the 
fifty years that Mr. Hill was its minister. 
Good old Mr. Venn came regularly to 
preach at Surrey Chapel; and so did 
Mr. Scott, the commentator. The pulpits 
of several of the London churches were 
open to him, and not a few of the clergy, 
who did not sympathise with his spiritual 
religion, were glad to use his popularity 
for charity sermons, with certainty of 
a large offertory. This ceased when the 
Bishop of London of that time forbade 
him the use of any pulpit under his 
jurisdiction. 

It was not by preaching only that 
his chapel became a power of Christian 
usefulness and beneficence. Attached to 
the chapel were no less than thirteen 
Sunday-schools, containing above three 
thousand children ; and from the teachers 
and pupils in these schools, not only 
much spiritual good was spread in 
London, but earnest and efficient mission- 
aries went out to heathen lands. The 
contributions of the Surrey Chapel con- 
gregation to the cause of Missions were 
very large, and the annual meeting of 
the London Missionary Society within 
its walls was one of the most impor- 
tant events in the Christian annals of 
the metropolis. The collection at the 
Missionary sermon sometimes amounted 
to hundreds of pounds. Visiting societies, 
almshouses, and many institutions for 
promoting the glory of God, and the 
welfare of man, had their origin, and 
owed their influence to the Christian 
love and zeal of the members of Surrey 
Chapel. 

The chapel was vested in trustees, and 
it was a great comfort to the minister 
that his brother Richard, who was one 
of the trustees, could give his active 
services in support of the institutions 
connected with the chapel during part 
of each year. He was now M.P. for 
Shropshire, being first elected in 1776, 
and representing his native county in 
successive parliaments till 1806, when 
he resigned. He died in 1808. 

The music at Surrey Chapel was ever 
a notable feature in the services. ` The 


vast assemblies united with heart and 
voice in singing the psalms and hymns, 
accompanied rather than led by the 
powerful and skilfully handled organ. 
For many years the organist was Mr. 
Jacob, a performer of first-rate talent, 
well known in the musical profession. 
Mr. Hill first heard Jacob at one of the 
Handel commemorations in Westminster 
Abbey, and offered him the appointment 
at Surrey Chapel, where he remained, 
although often tempted by more lucrative 
engagements elsewhere: Mr. Jacob had 
charge of the annual sacred concert in 
the chapel, then one of the events of the 
London season. The admission was by 
five-shilling tickets, for the benefit of 
the Surrey almshouses. The greatest 
artists of the time assisted on these 
occasions, as Crotch and Wesley at the 
organ, Salomon the violinist, and Lindley 
on the violoncello. A few persons dis- 
liked these performances being given in 
a sacred, although not a consecrated 
building, but Mr. Hill considered that 
the sacred character of the music, and 
the charitable object in view, justified 
his allowing these concerts on a week 
night. On Sunday he was so strict as to 
the admission of mere musical display, 
that he would not allow the performance 
of any voluntary on the organ, as is the 
custom in most churches. 


VI. 
HIS PREACHING. 


It is as a preacher that Rowland Hill 
will have his fame and his place in 
history. To preach Christ was the aim 
and end of his public ministry. The 
first great element in his preaching was 
its intense earnestness. An incident 
at Wotton well illustrates this fervour 
of spirit. He had been carried away 
by the impetuous earnestness of his 
appeals. Then pausing and raising hin- 
self to his full stature, he exclaimed: 
« Because I am in earnest, men call me 
an enthusiast; but I am not. Mine 
are the words of truth and soberness. 
When I ‘irst came into this part of 
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the country, I was walking on yonder 
hill; I saw a gravel pit fall in, and bury 
three human beings alive. I lifted up 
my voice for help so loud that I was 
heard in the town below, at a distance 
of a mile; help came, and rescued two 
of the poor sutterers. No one called me 
an enthusiast then; and when I see eter- 
nal destruction ready to fall upon poor 
sinners, and about to entomb them irre- 
coverably in eternal woe, and call aloud 
on them to escape, shall I be called an 
enthusiast now? No, sinner, I am not 
an enthusiast in so doing. Icallon thee 
aloud to fly for refuge to the hope set 
before thee in the Gospel of Christ Jesus.” 

It is said that the great test of elo- 
quence is its effect on the hearers. This 
is above all true of pulpit eloquence. 
Whatever criticism may be made on 
Rowland Hill's preaching, there never 
has been any question as to its wonderful 
and unsurpassed influence, which was 
felt alike by the learned and the un- 
learned, by the cultured and the uncul- 
tured. It was said by Robert Hall, 
himself a master of pulpit eloquence, 
that “ No man has ever drawn, since the 
days of our Saviour, such sublime images 
from nature; here Mr. Hill excels every 
other man.” On one occasion Dr. Milner, 
the celebrated Dean of Carlisle, was so 
worked upon that he went to him in the 
vestry after the service and said, “ Mr. 
Hill, Mr. Hill, I felt to-day—’Tis this slap- 
dash preaching, say what they will, that 
does all the good.” A similar testimony 
was borne by the learned and refined 
Ambrose Serle; and even Sheridan said 
to one who wondered at his going to 
Surrey Chapel, “I go to hear Rowland 
Hill, because his ideas come red-hot from 
the heart.” Never was there a truer 
description; he spoke as he felt; and 
the tears and smiles which expressed his 
own emotions moved the vast multitude 
whom he was addressing. It was 
because he spoke as he felt that some- 
times words came that cold criticism 
might afterwards censure. If in the 
course of his eloquence some idea came 
which raised humorous thoughts in his 


mind, out it went, for he had no time to 
weigh his words, nor to trim them to 
propriety. Hence asmile would be seen 
to ripple over the upturned faces of the 
vast audience, which were soon again 
to be fixed in awe in listening to the 
preacher’s solemn appeals, or glowing 
with emotion, as he set forth the Father's 
pity or the Saviour’s love. The great 
secret of the amazing effect of his 
preaching was its being all nature,— 
consecrated by the grace of God, and in- 
tensified by Christ’s own love. So his 
words went straight to the hearts of 
his hearers. Whether the effect proved 
permanent or not depended not on the 
speaker, but certainly no preaching in 
his day was more owned and blessed 
by the Holy Spirit. 

We give a few brief specimens of his 
pulpit thoughts and words. Speaking 
of the sun, he said: “ All the lights in 
the world put together will not unfold 
to us the glories of the sun; it is only 
to be seen by its own light. So, the 
Sun of righteousness is seen by human 
eyes as ‘the Brightness of the Father's 
glory, by the light which guides His 
people to Himself.” 

On one occasion, near the close of his 
life, he was preaching to an immense 
crowd, assembled partly within, and . 
partly without the walls of a chapel. A 
window had been taken out; and he 
stood on the seat for a pulpit, so that all 
might see and hear him. Near the end 
of his sermon, the sun, in unclouded 
glory, had just reached the edge of the 
horizon. He pointed to it, and in a tone 
of sublimest energy exclaimed: “ See 
you the sun, how majestically and 
brightly it sheds its parting beams 
around you! I have heard that the 
rays of the setting sun produce a most 
salutary effect on the vegetable world— 
O that my setting sun, which must soon 
go down in death, may, during the 
evening of my days, be more and more 
blessed, in shedding a beneficial light on 
the trees the Lord hath planted and is 
watering to His glory!” 

Once when preaching, on a week-day 
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evening, in a factory town, his subject 
was the power of the Holy Spirit. He 
was speaking on the sweet willingness 
of the renewed soul to obey the Divine 
will in all things. “I have watched,” 
he said, “ the smoke ascending from your 
factory chimneys, and although there 
was scarcely any air, yet how obediently 
it moved in the direction of the softest 
breeze ; so it is with the Christian, when 
God the Holy Ghost breathes upon his 
soul. He makes us willing in the day 
of His power.” 

« I love to look at the atonement,” he 
said, “as a glorious plea which enables 
the Father, consistently with all His 
glorious attributes, to be just and yet 
the justifier of him that believeth in 
Josus. The Saviour said, ‘All that the 
Father giveth Me shall come unto Me; 
and him that cometh to Me I will in no 
wise cast out, ” 

Few preachers have been more free 
from everything approaching to what 
may be called extreme views, or have 
throughout presented sounder statements 
of Divine truth. “True religion,” he said 
in his Declaration of Faith, on entering 
on his ministry at Surrey Chapel, “ True 
religion is doctrinal, experimental, and 
practical. If we possessed only doctrinal 
‘religion, it would lead to antinomianism ; 
if only experimental, to enthusiasm; if 
only practical, to pharisaism: therefore 
if we would be partakers of the religion 
of Jesus, all three must be united, we 
must not attempt to separate them.” 

Let one example suffice of the homely 
yet effective illustration from “ common 
things ” introduced in his sermons. The 
text was, “We are not ignorant of his 
devices,” and he began his discourse 
with the following tale. ‘Many years 
since, I met a drove of pigs in one of 
the streets of a large town, and to my 
surprise they were not driven, but quietly 
followed their leader. This singular 
fact excited my curiosity, and I pursued 
the swine till they all quietly entered 
the butchery. I then asked the man 
how he succeeded in getting the poor 


stupid stubborn pigs so willingly to 


follow him; when he told me the secret 

He had a basket of beans under his arm, 

and kept dropping them as he proceeded, 
and so secured hisobject. Ah! my dear 
hearers, the devil has got his basket of 
beans, and he knows how to suit his 
temptation to every sinner. He drops 
this by the way—the poor sinner is thus 
led captive by the devil at his own will; 
and if the grace of God prevent not, he 
will get him at last into his butchery 
and there he will keep him for ever. 
Oh, it is because we are not ignorant of 
his devices, that we are anxious this 
evening to guard you against them.” 

A member of Mr. Hill’s church, who 
records this, had brought a young friend, 
soon about to sail for India, to hear 
the preaching, in hope that some good 
impression might be made upon him. 
When he heard the story of the pigs and 
the beans, he thought his young friend, a 
man of learning and culture, would feel 
aversion to such a preacher. It turned 
out to be the one thought that fixed itself 
on this hearer. When they left the 
chapel, all was silence between them fora 
time, but presently the young friend told 
how he was struck by the vivid picture of 
the beans, the butchery, and the final 
loss of the sinner’s soul. In long after 
years he told how his first serious 
thoughts were awakened that night by 
Rowland Hill’s sermon. 


VII. 


PUBLISHED WORKS. 


The writings of Rowland Hill are not 
equal to his celebrity as a preacher. 
His Sermons, like those of Whitefield, 
give no adequate idea of his power 
and popularity. They help little to 
the understanding of the influence ex- 
erted by the voice, manner, appearance, 
energy, and earnestness of the living 
man. Of his other published works, 
the Village Dialogues were probably the 
most popular in their day. They con- 
tain many true and striking things, and 
must have had much influence when 
they first appeared. But the condition 
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of the nation has changed since then, 
and public taste and feeling have changed. 
They have done their work, and few of 
the admirers of Mr. Hill would desire 
to see the Village Dialogues, or The Sale 
of Curates, circulated now, although 
containing good and telling things. 

His Hymns are full of sound truth 
and devout feeling. His earlier hymns 
for children, of which he wrote one 
annually for many years, are among the 
most pleasing of a poetical efforts; 
some of them received finishing touches 
from Cowper, who was introduced to 
him by John Newton, and who always 
spoke of Mr. Hill with the greatest 
reverence and affection. Noone mourned 
over the painful gloom that so long 
overshadowed Cowper's mind, or enjoyed 
his poetry more than did Rowland Hill. 

Of his general hymns one of the best is 
the truly devout composition, beginning: 


“Dear Friend of friendless sinners bear.” 


It was written for members of his 
church in time of sickness, and many 
a time have its words been profitably 
used in dying hours. Ina very different 
strain of exulting praise were the hymns 
written for the occasions when the vol- 
unteers attended Surrey Chapel. One 
was sung to the tune of the national 
anthem, the first verse being : 


“Come, Thou incarnate Word, 
Gird on Thy mighty sword, 
Our prayer attend; 
Come, and Thy people bless, 
And give Thy word success, 
Spirit of holiness, 

On us descend.” 


Another was sung to the tune of 
“Rule Britannia,” the subject being, 
“The Kingdom of Christ exalted”: 


“* When Jesus first, at Heaven’s command, 
Descended from His azure throne, 
Attending angels joined His praise, 
Who claimed the kingdom for His own; 
Hail, Immanuel! Immanuel we'll adore, 
And sound His fame from shore to shore.” 


Those who heard this sung, by three 
thousand voices, and the organ accom- 
paniment, even if they disapproved the 


use of the secular melody, have left on 
record their testimony of the wonderful 
effect produced. 

VUL 


HIS PHILANTHROPY, PATRIOTISM, AND PUBLIC 
SPIRIT. 


In all the great events of his time, Mr. 
Hill took a lively interest, and often an 
active part. In his early life he was 
strongly opposed to the measures adopted 
towards the American colonies, and he 
rejoiced in the independence and pro- 
gress of the Republic of the United 
States. His loyalty to the British crown 
was not the less conspicuous during the 
great war against France. When inva- 
sion was threatened, he hailed the forma- 
tion of the Volunteer Force. More than 
once he preached in Surrey Chapel to 
large bodies of the Volunteers, ard it was 
for these services that he wrote the 
words to accompany the national tunes 
adapted for sacred use. 

Of every movement for the moral and 
social advancement of the people, he was 
an ardent and a trusted leader. His 
zeal in regard to Home and Foreign 
Missions we have already referred to. 
He was a promoter of popular education, 
before any of the national or public 
societies had taken up the work. In 
him the British and Foreign Bible Society 
had an active advocate, and on more 
than one occasion he took a prominent 
part in defending the principles and 
extending the usefulness of that great 
institution. He was equally prominent 
as one of the founders and active sup- 
porters of the Religious Tract Society, 
of the Committee of which he was the 
first chairman, and of some of the earliest 
publications of which he was the author. 
Till the close of his life he continued 
to be its zealous advocate, and valued 
helper. 

During the Peninsular War he was 
proud of the part taken by his nephew 
and namesake, Sir Rowland, afterwards 
Lord Hill, who with other members of 
the family highly distinguished them- 
selves.- When there were public rejoic- 
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ings for victory and peace, no celebra- 
tions were more hearty, and few illumi- 
nations more conspicuous than those at 
Surrey chapel and parsonage. When 
the freedom of the city of London, and 
swords of honour were presented to Lord 
Hill and Lord Beresford, he appeared at 
Guildhall, where no guest was received 
with more respect and enthusiasm fhan 
the good old uncle of the chief hero of 
the day. 

One great service to his country and 
to humanity deserves special notice. 
When Dr. Jenner brought forward his 
discovery of vaccination as a preventive 
to small-pox, the proposal was very 
slowly accepted by the medical pro- 
fession, and very doubtfully received by 
the people. Mr. Hill, who was a per- 
sonal friend of Dr. Jenner, at once and 
zealously became the advocate of the new 
practice. He not merely spoke of it 
wherever he went, even in the pulpit, 
but he vaccinated with his own hand 
many thousands of people of all condi- 
tions and ages. After the week-day 
services at Surrey Chapel, he .was often 
for hours thus engaged in the vestry or 
schoolroom. Dr. Jenner gratefully ac- 
knowledged the help his friend had given 
to make vaccination widely known, and 
to bring it into general use. He used 
toattend Mr. Hill’s preaching whenever 
his journeys took him to Cheltenham or 
Gloucester, or other places within reach. 
Once after the service at Wotton, when 
Dr. Jenner was present, Mr. Hill intro- 
duced him to a nobleman, with the re- 
mark that his friend had saved more 
lives than any man in his time. “ Ah! 
said Dr. Jenner, “I wish I could say, 
who has saved souls as you have done.” 
Next to preaching no service was enjoyed 
more by Mr. Hill than being thus Dr. 
Jenner’s “ medical missionary.” 


IX. 
ANECDOTES. 


The anecdotes told about Rowland Hill 
are innumerable. Many stories asso- 
ciated with his name are sheer inven- 


tions, and bear falsehood on the face of 
them. Such, for example, is the anec- 
dote as to his making a sneering remark 
about his wife’s head-dress from the 
pulpit. It was oneof the stories current 
even during his lifetime, and when it 
came to his ears he was justly indignant, 
saying, “It is an abominable untruth, 
derogatory to my character as a Chris- 
tian and a gentleman.” But there are 
many which are characteristic and well 
authenticated. Of this kind is one re- 
corded by the Rev. John Griffin, of 
Portsea, showing Mr. Hill’s tact in 
dealing with a seafaring audience, at 
a time when sailors were less accus- 
tomed than now to hear Gospel ad- 
dresses. It had been announced that 
he was to preach, and a large crowd had 
assembled. A great body of sailors 
were resolved to molest him, and inter- 
rupt the service. Rowland went to the 
place on horseback, attended by his 
groom. Seeing that they were ready 
for mischief, and would use missiles as 
well as noise to prevent the meeting, he 
rode up at once to the ringleaders, and 
said: “My lads, I have no right over 
you: if you don’t like to hear me, I have 
no authority to force your attention; 
but [ve travelled a good many miles in 
the hope of doing some good or getting 


some. Now, I have a proposal to make 
to you. I always did admire British 
sailors. You have, no doubt, seen-a good 


deal of service, and been in many a 
storm and shipwreck. Im fond of 
hearing the adventures of seamen. Now 
some of you shall stand out and tell us 
what you have seen or suffered, and 
Tl hear you; and after that you sball 
hear me. That’s fair!” 

Some laughed, but the most were 
struck with admiration of the hearty 
and frank.appeal. ‘Come, Jack,” said 
one, “ you pitch us a stave! Give the 
gentleman a lecture, as he asks,” said 
another. So they went on, Mr. Hill 
entering into the humour of the scene, 
and laughing with them at the back- 
wardness of the men to come forward. 
Presently he said, “ Will none of you 
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take my proposal? Well, I’m a clergy- 
man, and I came from the University of 
Cambridge, of which you have all heard ; 
and I’ve nothing to say but what you 
will find in the Bible and Prayer-Book. 
Now I will tell you what I meant to 
have said;” and Mr. Griffin told with 
great effect the story of what he “ meant 
to have said,” and how the rough sailors 
with eagerness and with delight listened 
to the old, old story: and at the end 
gave him three cheers, and, with warm 
thanks, “hoped they should hear his 
Honour again.” 

There was no class of men for whom 
he felt a warmer sympathy than for 
sailors. He paid frequent visits to Ports- 
mouth. Many a time his hand was 
grasped by some seaman, who told him 
with tears of grateful joy that he had 
been saved through a sermon which he 
came to sneer at and oppose. He was 
abused, pelted, threatened, many a time, 
especially when the poor fellows were in 
liquor, or were incited by those whose 
gains would suffer by the spread of reli- 
gion; yet he stood calm and fearless, and 
his dignified demeanour and loving earn- 
estness made the better part of his hearers 
put down the violent opposers. Of his 
visits to seaports he used to say, “I was 
most touched and affected by those who 
came and told me that I had led them to 
Christ the last time I was there.” 

The following incident is related by 
the Rev. Thomas Jackson, an intimate 
friend, and the companion of Mr. Hill in 
many of his missionary tours. ‘“ After 
Mr. Hill had preached for the Missionary 
Society, in Princes-street chapel, Devon- 
port, two tall venerable -looking men, 
upwards of seventy years of age, appeared 
at the vestry door. Entering arm in 
arm, they advanced towards Mr. Hill, 
when one of them said, ‘Sir, will you 
permit two aged sinners to have the 
honour to shake you by the hand?’ On 
his replying ‘ Yes, Sir,’ one of the gentle- 
men took his hand, kissed it, and with 
tears falling, said, ‘Sir, do you remember 
preaching on the spot where this chapel 
now stands, fifty years ago?’ ‘Yes, I 


do,’ was the reply. The old man then 
proceeded to say, ‘Oh, Sir, never can the 
dear friend who has hold of my arm, or 
myself, forget that sermon. We were 
then two careless young men in his 
Majesty’s Dock-yard, posting to destruc- 
tion as fast as time and sin could carry 
us. Having heard that a young clergy- 
man was to preach out of doors, we 
determined to go and have some fun. 
We loaded our pockets with stones, in- 
tending to pelt you. But, Sir, when 
you arrived, our courage failed, and as 
soon as you engaged in prayer, we were 
so deeply impressed, that we looked at 
each other, and trembled. When you 
named your text, and began to speak, 
the words came with power to our 
hearts ; the tears rolled down our cheeks ; 
we put our hands in our pockets, and 
dropped the stones one after another, 
until they were all gone; for God had 
taken away the stone from our hearts. 
When the sermon was over, we retired, 
but our hearts were too full to speak, 
until we came near to our lodgings, 
when my friend said, “John, this will 
not do; we are both wrong—good night.” 
This was all he could utter. He retired 
to his apartment, I to mine; but neither 
of us went to bed that night, lest we 
should sleep and awake in hell! From 
that time, Sir, we humbly hope we were 
converted to God, who, of His infinite 
mercy, has kept us in His ways to the 
present moment. We thought, Sir, if 
you would permit us, after the lapse 
of half a hundred years, to have the 
pleasure of shaking you by the hand 
before we go home, it would be the 
greatest honour that could be conferred 
on us.’ 

“Mr. Hill was deeply affected. The 
tears rolled down his venerable cheeks in 
quick succession: he fell on the necks of 
the old men. It was a scene in old 
patriarchal style; and there you might 
have seen them, locked in each other’s 
arms, weeping tears of holy joy and 
gratitude before the Father of mercies.” 

When preaching for a public charity, 
a note was handed to him in the pulpit, 
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asking if it would be right for a bank- 
rupt to contribute to the collection? 
Such pulpit notes and queries seem to 
have been more frequent formerly than 
now, and Mr. Hill did not altogether 
forbid the practice. On this occasion he 
read the question, and gave a very 
decided answer in the negative. He 
then added, with his usual shrewdness 
and sly humour, “But, my friends, I 
would advise you who are not insolvent, 
not to pass the plate this evening, as 
people would be sure to say, There goes 
a bankrupt!” 


OLD AGE AND CLOSING DAYS. 


Although feeble, and subject to occa- 
sional ailments in his later years, the 
good old preacher coutinued to labour 
as long as strength and voice permitted 
him. His mental facultics to the last 
were unimpaired, and on several occasions 
the old energy and fire appeared. In 
1831 an effort was mado to alter the 
constitution of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and a scene of tumultuous 
disorder was witnessed at the Anniversary 
mecting at Exeter Hall. His appearanco 
upon the platform was hailed with 
delight by the people, and his few words 
of earnest appeal and cogent reasoning 
calmed the assembly and restored peace 
fora time. The main question was the 
imposition of a doctrinal test on the 
members of the Society. This he stren- 
uously resisted, saying it was prepos- 
terous to refuse to let any persons dis- 
tribute the only antidote to their own 
errors. He went home greatly depressed 
by the outbreak of unruly passion which 
he had seen. It was the last of his ap- 
pearances in public, except in the pulpit. 
Whenin his eighty-eighth year he assisted 
his friend George Clayton at Walworth, 
who says, “He preached excellently for 
an hour, and he remained in the vestry 
to rest, till every one save the pew- 
openers, his servant and myself had left 


the place. I offered my arm, which he 
declined, and then followed him as he 
assed down the aisle of the chapel. 
‘he lights were nearly extinguished, 
the silence was profound ; nothing, in- 
deed, was heard but the slow majestic 
tread of his own footsteps, when, in an 
undertone, he thus soliloquized : 


“And when I’m to die, ‘Receive me,’ I'll cry, 
For Jesus hath loved me, I cannot tell why. 


“ But this I do find, we two are so joined, 
That He’ll not be in heaven and leave me 
behind.” ' 


These lines, which he was often heard 
to utter in his latter days, have been 
supposed by some to be from one of his 
own compositions, but they belong to a 
hymn by the Rev. John Gambold, an 
Oxfordshire clergyman, afterwards a 
bishop among the Moravian Brethren. 

It was in the spirit of this favourite 
hymn that the good old man waited his 
own summons, which came on the even- 
ing of the 11th of April, 1833. His 
spirit, in perfect peace, passed into the 
presence of his Lord and Saviour. There 
was great sorrow at Surrey Chapel when 
he was buried on the 19th. Lord Hill 
led the procession from the house as 
chief mourner. The service was read 
by Dr. Collyer, and at its close the vast 
congregation rose, and to the sound of 
the organ, sang the verse: 


“When from the dust of death I nse 
To claim my mansion in the skies, 
F’en then shall this be all my plea, 
Jesus hath lived, and died for me.” 


It was with a thrill of solemn grief 
that the word went through London, 
and wherever it came—Rowland Hill is 
dead! He was known to all, and loved 
by all, and all classes united then, and 
unite now, to do honour to his name 
and memory. May that memory be 
kept fresh, and the influence of his life 
and work be never lost in the Church 
of Christ. 


JaMES Macaulay, M.A., M.D. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON.—Frice One Penny. 
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THOMAS CHARLES OF BALA. 
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I. . 
EARLY HISTORY. 


Tuomas CuaAkLES was born on the 14th 
of October, 1755, at Pantdwfn, in the 
parish of Llanfihangel Abercowyn, 
Carmarthenshire. Ilis father, Rice 
Charles, was a respectable farmer. The 
place of his birth was within two miles 
of Llanddowror school, founded by that 
eminent clereyman the Kev. Griffith 
Jones, and to it he was sent by his parents, 
who purposed to educate him for the min- 
istry of the Church of England. It was 
at this school that some of the greatest of 
Welsh preachers, such as Howell Harris, 


| Williams Pantycelyn,and Peter Williams, 


received their early education. It was 
during his stay of three or four years 
here, that young Charles received his 
first religious impressions. 
to the time he spent in this school, he 
writes in his diary : 

“During that time I first felt serious 
impressions. The first cause of any 
thoughts about my soul I do not 
recollect. My convictions of sin were 
for a year or more but very slight, and 
at intervals. I would walk alone with 
great pleasure to any reasonable distance 
to hear Gospel sermons; and no time 
was tedious in reading good books. But 
what was most blessed to me at that 
time, was John Bunyan’s treatise on 
the Two Covenants. That part, wherein 


he shews the dreadful state of those who ` 


ure under the covenant of works, affected 
me very much, and made me several 
times to cry bitterly.” 

Of the very few incidents of this part 
of his early life known to us, ove of the 
most Important is his meeting with a 
very pious man, Rhys Hugh, an old 
disciple of the Rev. Griffith Jones. Just 
as Ananias was sent to bring a greater 
man than himself, the Apostle Paul, that 


Referring | 


' he might receive his sight and be filled 


with the Holy Ghost, so was this humble 
Christian used to show Thomas Charles 
the joy and blessedness of true religion. 
He is thus referred to in his diary: 
—“ I had not one spiritual person to 
speak to for some time. At last Provi- 
dence made me acquainted with an aged, 
holy and pious man, by name Rhys 
Hugh, a tew miles off; on whom I 
constantly called once or twice a week; 
and his conversation was much blessed 
to me. Sometimes he was filled with 
great joy and comfort in talking to me, 
and when that was the case, I was never 
unaffected. I loved him, as long as he 
lived, as my own soul, and always looked 
upon him as my father in Christ. The 
remembrance of him will be pleasing 
to me as long as I live.” Before he 
was fourteen years of age, we find him 
showing the strength of his religious 
convictions by making a public pro- 
fession, going to the Sacrament, and 
introducing religious worship into his 
father’s house. 

l II. 


HIS COLLEGE DAYS. 


When he was about fourteen years of 
age, his father sent him to the Presby- 
terian College at Carmarthen, about ten 
niles from his home, then under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Jenkins. 
He was now a“ young man from home,” 
and very fearful and anxious about the 
temptations and companions of a town 
life. The anxiety on his behalf shown 
by the prayers of his old friend Rhys 
Hugh, had evidently increased his fears. 
He found, like others, that some of the 
best men and some of the worst are to be 
met with in small as well as in large 
towns. And it depends greatly on the 
young man himself whether he will bé 
ed up higher by companionship with the 
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best, or down lower by associating with 
the worst. Soon after coming to Carmar- 
then, he fortunately joined a society of 
Calvinistic Methodists, in which he met 
several pious persons, whore conversation 
was exceedingly blessed to him. But he 
confesses that—‘ All had been well 
nigh ruined by a set of careless, high- 
spirited professors, with whom I con- 
tracted too much intimacy svon after I 
went there. But the Lord graciously 
opened my eyes and delivered me out of 
their snare. At this time a friend put 
into my hands Mr. Hervey’s Dialogues, 
which were made very useful to give me 
a clearer knowledge of the doctrines of 
the Gospel, concerning which I had 
hitherto been much in the dark. Many 
other useful evangelical books came in 
my way, and were helpful to me. But 
of all means religious conversation 
proved most benoficial.” 

His soul was evidently craving for all 
help to strengthen his religious faith, 
aad to deepen his spiritual life, for the 
next event in his diary shows the young 
student going a distance of some twelve 
miles from his home to New Chapel, to 
hear the renowned Daniel Rowlands of 
Llangeitho preaching. 


III. 


THE MEMORABLE SERMON OF DANIEL 
ROWLANDS. 

This service at New Chapel produced 
such a deep and lasting impression on 
his mind, that he refers to it in his 
diary to the end of his life; and it calls 
for more than a passing allusion. ‘On 
January 20th, 1773,” he says, “I went 
to hear Mr. Rowlands preach at New 
Chapel. His text was Heb. iv. 15. A 
day much to be remembered by me as 
long as I live. Ever since that happy 
day I bave lived in a new heaven and a 
new earth. The change which a blind 
man, who receives his sight, experiences, 
does not exceed the change which at 
that time I experienced in my mind. 

‘The earth recedes and disappears, 
Heaven opens on my cyes; my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring.’ 


It was then I was first convinced of 
the sin of unbelief, or of entertainin 
narrow, contracted and hard thoughts a 
the Almighty. I had such a view of 
Christ as our High Priest, of His love, 
compassion, power and all-sufficiency, as 
filled my soul with astonishment, with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory. My 
mind was overwhelmed and overpowered 
with amazement. The truths exhibited 
to my view appeared g a time) too 
wonderfully gracious to be believed.” 
Daniel Rowlands, whose sermon pro- 
duced such an effect, was the curate of 
Llangeitho, and one of the most powerful 
preachers ever known in Wales. To- 
wards the latter end of the last century, 
he was expelled from his curacy, after 
having held it for about forty years; 
during the rest of his life he preached 


chiefly at a chapel that had been built - 


for him in the village of Llangeitho. 
This little place came soon to be looked 
upon as the very Jerusalem of Method- 
ism. Two thousand communicants were 
often seen waiting to receive the Sacra- 
ment from his bands: people of the lower 
and middle ranks would. often walk fifty 
or even eighty miles to hear him. 

Judge Johns, referring to his preach- 
ing, says: “The sermons of Rowlands 
were Christian lessons taught in that 
metaphorical style in which all Celtio 
nations delight. A gentleman who had 
frequently heard Wesley and Whitefield, 
and other great preachers, was in the 
habit of saying that Rowlands far sur- 
passed them all. ‘His oratory,’ he 
would say, ‘bears most resemblance to 
that of Whiteficld; but then there is this 
striking distinction, that when Whitefield 
rose in eloquence, he appeared to fail in 
matter, whereas Rowlands seemed to 
rise because he was overwhelmed with 
matter.’ The following specimen of the 
peculiar depth and beauty of metaphor 
which he mingled in his sermons, may 
not be without its interest. While preach- 
ing on the afflictions of Christians, he 
burst forth into the following striking 


passage :— 
“In this world the Cross of Christ 
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seems crooked, though in reality it is 
straight, as the staff seems bent when 
immersed in the waters. Oh! the waters 
of affliction have passed over my soul, 
and the billows of death surround me! 
it is the waters of affliction—the afħic- 
ticas of this life, that obscure to us the 
ways of Providence ; but hereafter what 
is dark shall be enlightened, and what 
is crooked made straight.”" 


IV. 
THOMAS CHARLES AT OXFORD. 


In some providential way, contrary 
to his parents’ expectations and his own, 
he was enabled to enter the university, 
and he matriculated at Jesus College, 
Oxford, on May 31st,1775. The manner 
in which the Lord opened a way for 
him to go thither he does not explain, 
but it gave him great satisfaction. He 
was alive to the temptations of uni- 
versity life, but he felt confident that 
the God who had so wonderfully led hiin 
would yet keep him in that city. Here 
he met with many young men whose 
society proved a great blessing to hin, 
and commenced many a life-long friend- 
ship. In two years, however, after 
entering the university, he met with a 
great trial. His supplies from Wales 
suddenly failed him, and at a time when 
he was twenty pounds in debt to the 
College. He at once resolved to explain 
his position to his creditors and return 
home to Wales. But when in this great 
strait a door of hope was again suddenly 
opened before him. 

“One morning,” he relates, “as I was 
writing to my friends in Wales, informing 
them of my difficulty, and my consequent 
resolution, an intimate friend called on 
me, to whom I immediately explained 
my situation and the resolution I had 
formed of leaving Oxford. He answered 
that he did not doubt but that by some 
means or other I should be assisted ; and 
desired me to make myself perfectly easy 
about the matter. A few days after a 
gentleman sent for me to dine with him. 


+ Johnson the Causes of Dissent in Wales, p. 43. 


I went; and before we parted, to my 
surprise, he produced the £20 I wanted ; 
and at the same time told me that I 
should not want during my stay at 
Oxford. I rejoiced much and was very 
thankful. The gentleman was as good 
as his word. This introduced me to a 
new connection, and considerably en- 
larged the sphere of my acquaintance.” 
Dr. Edwards of Bala, after referring to 
this timely assistance, well remarks, 
“that it shows how very important it is 
for those who can, to render such help to 
worthy young men.” And what a joy in 
after years it must have been to this 
gentleman to watch the bright career of 
the student he then helped. 

On the 14th of June, 1778, he was 
ordained deacon at Oxford. Before this, 
however, he had accepted the curacy ot 
Queen Camel, Somersetshire. But as 
his rector did not want his assistance 
before Michaelmas, he accepted an in- 
vitation from his friend Mr. Lloyd of 
Rala to go and spend a month with him. 
This visit was a turning-point in his 
life. It was then he met the young lady 
who was afterwards to become his wife, 
and who helped to bring back one of 
Wales’ noblest children to devote him- 
self to the ministry of the Word among 
his own fellow-countrymen. He stayed 
at Bala with Mr. Lloyd for about five 
weeks, and afterwards visited Llangeitho 
and heard Rowlands preach twice to his 
own congregation. 

On August 13, he came to his old 
home at Pantdwfn on a visit; and on 
the following Sunday he preached what 
was probably his first sermon at Llan- 
fihangel church. It must have been an 
interesting occasion; he was surrounded 
by his old neighbours and friends, filled 
with approbation and gladness by wit- 
nessing one from among themselves in 
the pulpit, whom they had learned to 
love when a young lad in their midst. 
His old friend Rhys Hugh was there, 
proud of his pupil, now his teacher, at 
whose feet he willingly sat; his parents 
were present, and the faces around him 
filled the young clergyman with sweet 
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recollections and anxious thoughts. This 
visit home was a very pleasant one for 
him, as his diary proves. : 

“ I looked upon the little nooks in my 
father’s house, and tho retired hedges in 
the fields, with a pleasure difficult to be 
described—spots where my soul had for- 
- merly striven with God in prayer, and 
where I had obtained the blessing. I 
could look on these corners and spots 
where I had enjoyed communion with 
God as no other than consecrated places. 
My father’s farm wore a paradisaical as- 
pect, and the memories of the numerous 
blessings imparted to me on different 
occasions filled my heart with gladness 
and praise. On the Sabbath day of 
August the -16th, I preached at Llan- 
fihangel, my father’s parish church, and 
had the privilege of experiencing especial 
comfort and earnestness in the work. It 
was great joy to iny heart to see once 
more my dear and Christian friend Rhys 
Hugh. I could have almost wept for 
joy. It was the last meeting we had in 
this world; a month after he escaped to 
heaven.” 

In March 1779, he took his degree 
of B.A.; and in 1780 he was received 
into priests orders. Referring to this 
in his diary, he says: “I have just re- 
turned from Oxford, where I have been 
to take my degree of B.A. I am no 
longer a member of the university. 
God’s goodness and mercy to me while 
there were very great indeed. I was 
supported there by ways and means of 
God’s finding out, and by such as clearly 
manifested His hand in ordering and 
disposing of them. The temptations of 
various sorts I encountered there were 
strong and numerous, but the Lord kept 
me in the ‘fiery furnace,’ and I hope 
with my ‘hair unsinged, and coat un- 
changed.’ These mercies were bestowed 
in answer to prayer, which doubles the 
blessing.” 

The five years he spent, after this, in 
- Somersetshire were so very uneventful 
that we must pass on to dwell upon 
the greater services of his coming years, 
which created a new epoch in the civili- 


zation and evangelization of his country- 
men. We may state, however, that his 
stipend at Queen Camel+was only forty- 
five pounds a year; and this was reduced 
to forty, and afterwards to thirty pounds 
a year. These five years was a time of 
hard discipline if not of great want. 


V. 
HIS SETTLEMENT AT BALA. 


The quiet town of Bala is very, inter- 
esting in its surroundings. The Berwyn 
hills, the Arans, Cader Idris and Arenig 
Fawr are to be seen from near the town. 
Here, in the High Street, Mr. Charles 
made his home. He was married to 
Miss Jones of Bala, on the 20th of 
August, 1783. One part of their future 
home was a drapery establishment under 
the superintendence of Mrs. Charles, while 
the other part on the same ground floor 
was the study of the philanthropist and 
divine, whence flowed out more blessed 
streams than those from Tegid lake 
close by. 

Once settled at Bala, the first question 
was, how to find a curacy where he 
could labour for Christ, for the keynote’ 
of his life is found im those words in one 
of his letters written about this time: 
“Where is the end of living in the 
world, if we live not to be of some use?” 
His aim was to be useful rather than 
to be great, to teach others rather than 
to shine himself. He was now fully 
equipped for his life’s work. Old John 
Brown, of Haddington, used to address 
his students of the first year to this 
effect: “ Gentlemen, ye need three things 
to make ye good ministers; ye need 
learning, and grace, and common sense. 
As for the learning, I’ll try to set ye in 
the way of it; as for the grace, ye must 
always pray for it: but if ye havena 
brought the common sense with ye, ye 
may go about your business.” Thomas 
Charles would have satisfied Mr. Brown 
on all these thrée points. But the great 
difficulty with him was to find a sphere 
of labour at a convenient distance from 
Bala. And he was unsuccessful for 
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some time. In the interim he assisted 
his friend, Mr. Mayor, the rector of 
Shawbury, in Shropshire. And in a 
letter to a friend he thus gives his ex- 
perience : 

“I told you that I was engaged to 
serve a church in this county. When 
I served it for two Sundays, a long 
letter was sent to me, gently excusing 
my attendance for the future. Since 
that time I have been assisting Rev. 
Simon Lloyd, who is but in a poor state 
of health. However, last Sunday the 
whole parish, with two or three of the 
principal inhabitants at their head, 
came tome and accosted me in a rougher 
strain than I ever had been used to. 
They insisted on my preaching no more 
in their church; ‘for,’ they added, 
‘you have cursed us enough already.’ 
I took care that nothing but the plain, 
simple truth should give offence, nor is 
there anything else laid to my charge.” 

He has now been dismissed from two 
churches, and writes rather sadly of his 
future, in a letter dated September 29th: 

“I am now waiting to see what the 
Lord has to do with me, making use of 
every means in my power to procure 
some place in the Established Church to 
officiate ; not for the sake of any emolu- 
ments I might have, but from a principle 
of conscience. I can live independent 
of the church; but I am a churchman 
on principle, and therefore shall not on 
any account leave it unless I am forced 
to do so.” - 

In the year 1784 Mr. Charles obtained 
the curacy of Llan y Mawddwy, some 
fourteen miles from Bala. But such 
fourteen miles to travel over are not 
often found. ‘The top of Bwllchygroes 
Pass on this road is described by Pennant 
as the most terrible in North Wales. 
Borrow, in his Wild Wales, suys that 
when he arrived at this place he ex- 
claimed, “ What a valley! Scenery of 
the wildest and most picturesque de- 
ecription was rife and plentiful to a 
degree : hills were here, hills were there ; 
some tall and sharp, others huge and 
lumpy; hills were on every side.” 


But every week for twelve months 
this journey was undertaken by Mr. 
Charles in all weathers, sometimes on foot, 
at other times on horseback. He threw 
himself heart and soul into efforts to 
promote the religious education of the 
parish. He had to fight against common 
enemies—ignorance, vice and irreligion. 
He revived the old custom of public 
catechising in church. This practice 
displeased some of the parishioners, and 
they complained to the rector, and Mr. 
Charles now for the third time received 
a notice to quit the Church. It is true 
that a counter petition was signed by 
others, but it never reached the rector, 
having been destroyed on the way. Mr. 
Charles was not allowed an opportunity 
of defending himself against this arbi- 
trary treatment, and although he appealed 
to the Bishop of St. Asaph, it was appar- 
ently to no purpose. 

Writing to a friend about this time, 
Mr. Charles says: 

“Iam in a strait between two things 
—between leaving the Church and con- 
tinuing in it. Being turned out of three 
churches in this county, without the 
prospect of another, what shall I do?” 
In his Life and Letters of Rev. Thomas 
Charles, the Rev. William Hughes, 
vicar of Llanuwchllyn, says: “A dream 
which Mr. Charles dreamt about this 
time appears to have made a deep im- 
pression on his mind. He saw, in his 
dream, that the Day of Judgment was 
come, and that the words of the sentence 
upon the unprofitable servant were ad- 
dressed to him. When he awoke he felt 
greatly distressed, and the dream had 
the offoct of stimulating him to greater 
activity. His first step was to gather 
round him all the ignorant of Bala, and 
he taught them in his own house the 
truths of religion. His house soon 
became too small for the large audiences 
that flocked to hear from him on Sunday 
evenings plain words of consolation and 
truth.” 

In this crisis, the Calvinistic Method- 
ists, who had a chapel at Bala, offered 
Mr. Charles this building for his Sunday 
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evening services, and the offer was 
accepted. In the early part of the year 
1785, Mr. Charles, following as he truly 
believed the intimation of Providence, 
joined the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. 
In writing to a friend in the year 1810, 
Mr. Charles reviews the step he had 
taken in these words :—“ As you are 
already in the Church, I rather think 
you ought to continue in it, if not forced 
out of it. When I began to itinerate, it 
was because they would not employ me 
in the Church here in this country. I 
got so far by degrees into the work that 
I could not conscientiously recede and 
leave it. ‘Fhe leadings of Providence 
towards me are no rule for others.” 


VI. 
THOMAS CHARLES CIRCULATING SCHOOLS. 


Now that he had openly joined the 
Calvinistic Methodists in the year 1785, 
he commenced his itinerant preaching in 
every direction throughout North Wales. 
And wherever he went he tested the 
knowledge of the people he met in re- 
ligious things, in the kindest way, until 
his name became known in every nook 
and corner of the land. Meeting on one 
occasion an old man on a distant moun- 
tain, Mr. Charles remarked: “ You are 
an old man, and very near another 
world.” ‘ Yes, and I hope lam going 
to heaven,” was the answer. “Do you 
know the road there—do you know 
the Word of God?” “Pray are you 
Mr. Charles?” asked the old man. His 
habit of speaking about religious sub- 
jects to all he met led to his being 
identified. 

The splendid enthusiasm with which 
he carried forward to success his Circu- 
lating and Sabbath schools throughout 
the land afterwards, had its origin in the 
hold taken on his heart thus early by 
the miserable condition of his fellow- 
countrymen. He had found that there 
was scarcely a neighbourhood in which 
one out of twenty of the population 
could read the Word of God. 

Judge Johns gives the following 


‘Influence of the Spirit. 


translation of an account of the state of 
religion in Wales about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. It was taken from 
the mouth of a very old Welsh Methodist, 
and published in 1799, in the Trysorfa, 
edited by the Rev. Thomas Charles. ‘In 
those days,” says the narrator, “ the land 
was dark indeed! Hardly any of the 
lower ranks could read at all. The 
morals of the country were very corrupt, 
and in this respect there was no differ- 
ence between gentle and simple, layman 
and clergyman. ~ Gluttony, drunkenness, 
and licentiousness prevailed through the 
whole country. Nor were the operations 
of the Church at all calculated to repress 
these evils. From the pulpit the name 
of the Redeemer was hardly ever heard ; 
nor was much mention made of the 
natural sinfulness of man, nor of the 
On Sunday 
mornings, the poor were more constant 
in their attendance at church than the 
gentry; but the Sunday evenings were 
spent by all in idle amusements. Every 
Sabbath, there was what was called ‘a 
chwaren-gamp,’ a sort of sport in which 
all the young men of the neighbourhood 
had a trial of strength, and the people 
assembled from the surrounding country 
to see their feats. On Saturday nights, 
particularly in the summer, the young 
men and maidens held what they called 
‘singing eves’ (nosweithiau canu); 
that is, they met together and diverted 
themselves by singing in turns to the 
harp till the dawn of the Sabbath. In 
this town they used to employ the 
Sundays in dancing and singing to the 
harp, and in playing tennis against the 
Town-hall. In every corner of the town 
some sport or other, till the light of the 
Sabbath day had faded away. In the 
summer ‘Interludes ’ ° kind of rustic 
drama) were performed, gentlemen and 
peasants sharing the diversion together. 
A set of vagabonds called the ‘ boblger- 
dded’ (walking people) used to traverse 
the country, begging with impunity, to 
the disgrace of the law of the land.” 

Mr. Johns adds: “At first sight 
nothing would appear more improbable 
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than that Methodism should find prose- 
lytes among a people so gay and thought- 
less as the Welsh of that period, or that 
the joyous groups which assembled at 
Bala on a Sunday evening, should be- 
come, as was shortly afterwards the 
case. a leading congregation of modern 
Puritans. But the religion of the Welsh 
and their fondness for national music 
arose from the same cause—an earnest 
and imaginative frame of mind. A 
disposition to melancholy, disguised by 
external gaiety of manner, is character- 
istic of all Celtic nations.” 


** As a beam o'er the face of the waters may 


glow 
Though the stream runs in darkness and 
coldness below.” 


4 


We have now enabled our readers to 
see the dark picture of the state of the 
country that led Mr. Charles to start his 
“ circulating schools.” The Rev. Griffith 
Jones, rector of Llanddowror, was the 
first to promote these schools, for the 
diffusion of education among the poor. 
The main feature of his plan was the 
instruction of the people by means of 
itinerant schoolmasters. And in twenty- 
four years 150,212 persons had been 
taught to read the Welsh Bible, com- 
prising all ages from six years to above 
seventy. After the death of this good 
man, these schools gradually declined, 
and at the death of his friend Madam 
Bevan, in 1779, it is said that they were 
given up altogether. 

Mr. Charles, having spent his early 
years in the neighbourhood of Llanddow- 
ror, knew well of their good influence, 
and so started his “Welsh circulating 
schools” in North Wales in 1785. In 
acknowledging a subscription in aid of 
these schools, he gives the following 
account of the work :— 

“ Bala, August 5th, 1798.— About 
thirteen years ago, while travelling 
through different parts of the country, I 
found very large districts between the 
mountains of North Wales sunk into 
total ignorance of divine things; few, if 
any, could read at all, and they had 


no Bibles in their houses. I anxiously 
began to think how it was possible to 
remedy so great an evil. No practical 
plan occurred to my mind, but that of 
employing a teacher or teachers, as wy 
finances would allow, to teach all freely 
that would attend, to read their Bible in 
their native language, and to instruct 
them in the first principles of Chris- 
tianity. By the assistance of a few 
generous friends, to whom I communi- 
cated my thoughts, the plan was set 
on foot, and succeeded far beyond my 
expectations. The calls for teachers 
became numerous. The change in the 
principles and morals of the people where 
the school had been was evident. All 
the income from the chapel I serve, I 
devote wholly to their support; being 
supported myself by the industry of my 
wife. I pay every teacher £12 per annum. 
They continue half a year or three- 
quarters in a place, and then they are 
removed to another. Three-quarters of 
a year are found fully sufficient to teach 
our children to read their Bibles well in 
the Welsh language. I visit the schools 
myself, and catechise them publicly. I 
have the unspeakable satisfaction of 
seeing the country most amazingly 
changed. The wilderness blossoms as 
the rose, and the thirsty land is become 
springs of water.” Before establishing 
a school in any locality, Mr. Charles 
would first visit the place, and show the 
inhabitants the importance of having 
their children taught, so as to be able to 
read the Word of God. He would then 
show the parents how it would tell upon 
the character of their children, the hap- 
piness of their homes, and their eternal 
welfare. 

When we know that he was only able 
to pay from £12 to £15 a year to his 
teachers, it is most strange how he was 
able to get hold of such excellent men 
for this service. Many of these teachers 
have left a blessed memory in tho 
different neighbourhoods where they so 
faithfully laboured. They were neces- 
sarily men of humble circumstances, 
doing their duty well in humble spheres, 
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but they loved the Bible because they 
knew its Author, and they led hundreds 
throughout the land to trust in their 


Mr. Charles supplied each teacher 
with a copy of the “ Rules of Conduct” 
which he was expected to obey. He 
was to receive no fees for teaching any 
child, not to go to any house to eat and 
drink unless specially invited. If he 
stayed at a house for a night, he was 
expected to gather the family for wor- 
ship both night and morning, and to 
show in all things how a Christian lived. 
One can easily understand how all this 
told in those dark days, and how 
such characters, scattered as they were 
throughout the land, brought about a 
great change in the knowledge and 
morals of the people 


VII. 
THOMAS CHARLES AND THE SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


This noble institution, that brings 
with it such numerous blessings, like a 
great river flowing from tho unknown 
and distant hills, we are all anxious to 
trace it to its source. Mr. Charles, in a 
letter written to a lady in England in 
1796, shows that, as far as he knew, it 
was a brooklet from another stream, al- 
ready followed to its source ; he says :— 
“« T established Sabbath and Night schools 
for the sake of those who were too much 
engaged or too poor to avail themselves 
of the day schools.” 

It is unquestionably true that there 
were Sabbath schools held in a few 
localities in Wales before those started 
by Mr. Raikes in England and by Mr. 
Charles in the Principality. But what 
the Rev. David Evans, M.A., says, in his 
Sunday Schools of Wales, is we believe 
correct: “The Rev. Thomas Charles of 
Bala was the first to organise a system 
of Sunday schools throughout the length 
and breadth of the land.” 

Dr. Owen Thomas, in his centenary 
address, well says: “ It would be unfair 
for me not to mention that Dr. Williams 
of Rotherham, then of Oswestry, had 


commenced to hold Day and Sabbath 
schools in the year 1789, in several 
places in North Wales. He was assisted 
to carry on this work by the generosity 
of Mr. Thornton, of London. Dr. Wil- 
liams had schools at Holywell, Denbigh, 
Carnarvon, Bala, Llanfyllin, Machyn- 
lieth and other places.” 

The reformation was not allowed to 
commence without great and serious 
opposition. Some religious people stood 
aluof from the movement for a time— 
they considered it sinful to teach the 
mechanical art of reading on the Lord’s 
day. Butas the tree brought forth such 
good fruit, all prejudice gradually dis- 
appeared. The most intelligent and in- 
fluential of good men everywhere became 
helpers and teachers in these Sabbath 
schools, and praised God for this hand- 
maid of His holy religion. In Wales it 
has proved second only to the preaching 
of the Gospel in its blessed and far-reach- 
ing influences. 

The Sunday schools in their present 
form were not set up generally in the 
Principality till the close of the last 
century. And from then until now, 
they have gone on increasing in the 
number of their teachers and scholars, 
so that the approximate estimate of the 
attendance in Wales alone at present is 
555,000. 


VIII. 
THE SABBATH SCHOOLS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


In the year 1808, we find Mr. Charles 
in a letter giving particulars of these 
associations, which helped in many ways 
to make the work so successful. “We 
have also this year,” he writes, “held 
associations of the different schools. They 
meet in some central place to be publicly 
catechised together. ‘Three meetings of 
this nature have been held in North 
Wales, and three in South Wales. A 
sabject is given to every school on which 


_ they are to be examined, and which they 
_ are to elucidate by repeating appropriate 


passages from the sacred writings. At 
the appointed time, generally a Sabbath 
day, the children of the different schools 


—_— 
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and likely to make excellent use of her 
treasure. He handed her a large Family 
Bible, on the condition that she was to 
pay a certain instalment for it each time 
she received her wages. This she faith- 
fully did, year by year, until it was her 
own Bible. She was so proud of her 
treasure that she covered it with a 
bright scarlet cloth. It was ever after- 
wards known as the “ Red Bible,” and 
it remains in the family to this day. 
The son thus speaks of it: “My mother 
read it night and morning, read it in 
Wales and in England, and before she 
learned English, it was her little sanc- 
tuary when far from home. She read it 
to a young medical man, a prodigal on 
his death-bed, until his guilty conscience 
found peace. She read it hundreds of 
times at the family altar. She read it 
to her children, read it when correcting 
them, when consoling them, and when 
advising them. She read it while she 
lived, and even when she was dying. 


In this Red Bible my father learnt the- 


way of salvation. Out of it her two 
children learnt the commandments and 
the ways of God. It was the king of 
books, and treated with great respect by 
all in the family. And whatever we 
are to our families, to the world, and to 
the church, we owe all to mother’s Red 
Bible, and the generous kindness of 
Thomas Charles of Bala.” 


The Great Revival of 1791. 


The case of Mary Jones, who walked 
fifty miles there and back to get a Bible, 
led Mr. Charles to resolve never to rest 
till he found the means of supplying 
the crying want of his country for the 
Word of God. Another cause, that must 
have brought home to Mr. Charles the 
urgent need of Bibles in Wales, was the 
revival, referred to in many of his 
letters, which was brought about in a 
great measure by the influence of the 
Welsh Sunday-schools. Ina letter dated 
September 1791, he describes the work 
then going on in North Wales in the 
following terms:—‘ You inquire about 
the state of the churches in Wales. I 


have nothing but what is favourable 
to communicate. We had lately a very 
comfortable association at Pwllheli ; 
some thousands attended, more than 
ever was seen before. And here at Bala 
we have had a very great, powerful, and 
glorious outpouring of the Spirit on the 
people in general, especially on children 
and young people. Scores of the wildest 
and most inconsiderate of young people of 
both sexes have heen awakened. Their 
convictions have been very clear and 
powerful; and in some instances so deep 
as to bring them to the brink of despair. 
Their consolations also have been equally 
strong. ‘Ride on, ride on, Thou King 
of Glory,’ is the fervent cry of my soul, 
day and night. I verily believe that 
the Lord means to give the kingdom of 
darkness a dreadful shaking; for He takes 
off its pillars.” This movement added 
considerably to the craving for copies 
of Welsh Bibles, as previous revivals had 
done. 
X. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 


We have now shown how the want of 
Bibles became so urgent and general in 
Wales, as to make such a deep impression 
on the mind of Mr. Charles, that he could 
not rest without trying all means in his 
power to secure his object. 

In December 1802 he went, as he 
generally did every year, to London. 
On the 7th of that month there was to 
be a mecting of the committee of the 
Tract Society, of which he was a member, 
and on the previous morning, as he 
afterwards related to a friend, the idea 
of having a society established in London, 
similar to the Tract Society, occurred to 
him: and he was so pleased with it that 
he instantly arose, and went.out to con- 
sult some friends on the subject. The 
first he met was his friend Mr. Tarn. At 
the next meeting of the committee of the 
Tract Society Mr. Tarn introduced the 
subject of this conversation. Mr. Charles 
opened his plan to them at some length, 
and showed the great want of Wales 
with great feeling and earnestness. A 
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conversation of some length ensued, in 
the course of which it was suggested by 
the Rev. Joseph Hughes of Battersea 
that it would be desirable to extend the 
plan. ‘If for Wales,” asked he, “ why 
not for England? why not for the whole 
world?” So that the Bible Society owes 
its origin to natives of that country 
which at that time cried out for the word 
of eternal life. 

The contributions towards the funds 
of this Society the first year reached 
£1,900. On the 3rd September, 1804, the 
committee of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society resolved to print 20,000 
copies of the Welsh Bible and 5,000 
copies of the New Testament in Welsh. 
The New Testament was completed in 
July 1806, and it was the “first part” 
of the publications of this grand society. 
The following is a description by an 
eye-witness of the manner these Testa- 
ments were received in the town of Bala. 
‘When the arrival of the cart was 
announced which carried the first sacred 
load, the Welsh peasants went out in 
crowds to meet it, welcomed it as the 
Israclites did the Ark of old, drew it into 
the town, and eagerly bore off every 
copy. as rapidly as they could be dis- 
persed. The young people were to be 
seen consuming the whole night in read- 
ing it. Labourers carried it with them 
to the fields, that they might enjoy it 
during the intervals of their labour, and 
loso no opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with its sacred truths.” 

The committee of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, in March 1809, 
acknowledged Mr. Charles’ services by 
electing him unanimously to be Honorary 
Life Governor of the Institution. 


XI. 


THE INCESSANT LABOURS OF HIS LAST 
YEARS. 


In doing good he was certainly a 
genius. He threw his whole energy 
into all the good movements of his time. 
He was indefatigable in his labours in 
preaching the Gospel, itinerating often 


through the whole of North Wales and 
often through South Wales. He was a 
warm supporter of the London Mission- 
ary Society, and in the year 1806 he 
preached its annual sermon, taking for 
his text Isaiah x. 27. 

He travelled constantly to attend the 
associations and monthly meetings of his 
denomination. When Daniel Rowlands 
first heard him preaching, we are told 
that he spoke these prophetic words: 
“ Charles is God’s gift to North Wales.” 
His literary labours were great, and of 
immense benefit to his fellow-country- 
men. Although there were hundreds of 
thousands of various religious books in 
the Welsh language circulated before 
the days of Mr. Charles, yet his Cir- 
culating and Sunday schools had created 
a general thirst for knowledge which 
he did much to satisfy. In the year 
1799 the Trysorfa Ysbrydol (Spiritual 
Treasury) was published at Chester, 
under the joint editorship of Mr. Charles 
and Mr. Thos. Jones of Denbigh. It 
was a religious quarterly magazine, and 
was continued up to the year 1802. In 
the following year, Mr. Charles started 
a printing establishment in the town ot 
Bala, by means of which he supplied his 
schools with books, and the people in 
general with works on religious subjects, 
which materially improved their minds 
and morals. Of these perhaps the 
Hyfforddwr stands foremost, being a 
catechism upon the cardinal points of 
Christianity, and it has, up to the 
present day, passed through more than 
sixty editions. His elementary books 
passed through fifty-five editions in 
eleven years, numbering 36,000 copies. 
His chief literary work was a Biblical 
Dictionary in four volumes, octavo. 
This work shows marvellous industry 
and great knowledge. It has been more 
read than any other theological work in 
Wales, and it was the means of increas- 
ing the Biblical knowledge of a whole 
people. Like other great workers, Mr. 
Charles was a very early riser. He 
says: “I am certain, from experience, 
that two hours’ sleep before twelve 
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were consulted, but to no purpose, and at 
last amputation became necessary. Much 
prayer was offered that God would spare 
his life. One prayer, however, offered by 
Richard Owen in his own congregation 
at Bala produced such a memorable effect 
that it is spoken of to this day. - Re- 
ferring to the sparing of Hezekiah’s 
life, he repeated again and again the 
petition with such importunity as greatly 
affected all present. ‘Fifteen years 
more, O Lord, we beseech Thee to add 
fifteen years more to the life of Thy 
servant. And wilt Thou not, O our God, 
grant him fifteen years for the sake of 
Thy church and Thy cause?” It is a 
remarkable fact that Mr. Charles was 
spared, and only for the fifteen years. 
He heard of this prayer, and it made a 
deep impression on him. He afterwards 
frequently mentioned it as a reason for 
renewed diligence, saying that his fifteen 
years would soon be completed. Some 
three years before his death, he was 
travelling in Montgomeryshire on horse- 
back, and having come to a gate, by a 
great exertion to open it he felt a great 
inward pain, and this proved to be the 
commencement ofarupture. His friends 
now noticed with great grief that he 
was drawing nearer home and about 
leaving them. In the month of August 
1814 the energetic man was at last 


obliged to yield. He and his wife, who 
was now a great invalid, visited Bar- 
mouth, hoping for renewed strength frop 
its healthy sea-breezes. But the lcst 
energy did not seem to return, and talk- 
ing over his infirmity with his wife, he 
said: “ Well, dear Sarah, the fifteen 
years are nearly completed.” He returnal 
home through Machynlleth, where he 
preached his last sermons on the 4th 
of September. He was getting weaker, 
and on the 10th, when helped into k's 
own house at Bala, he said: “ I feel very 
thankful to the Lord for thus enabling 
me once more to come home.” And he 
soon after added: “ Now I have nothing 
more to do but to die.” Early in the 
morning of the 4th of October he said: 
“JT have been thinking whereabouts 
heaven is, and how I could find it; but I 
thought after, that the Lord would send 
some kind angel to show me the way.” 
On retiring to rest for the night, he sail 
to his wife: “ Well, my dear, if I die 
and leave you, the Lord still lives to 
take care of you; He cannot die.” On 
Wednesday morning, October 5, 1814, a 
friend came to his bedside, and said to 
him, “ Well, Mr. Charles, the day of 
tribulation has come;” to which |. 
replied, “ There tsa refuge.” These wer 
his last words, and in two hours he wa: 
at home with the Lord. 
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